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PREFACE  TO  FOURTH  EDITION. 

A  DESIRE  has  been  expressed  that  this  posthumous  edition  of  the  late 
Professor  Coats's  standard  work  should  contain  some  brief  indication  of 
what  he  did,  and  what  he  was,  in  a  life-time  full  of  activity,  but  too 
short  according  to  our  human  estimate  for  the  tasks  allotted  to  it.  No 
more  pathetic  instance  of  frustrated  hopes  could  well  be  found  than  in 
the  simple  statement  that  Joseph  Coats,  working  all  his  life  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  towards  a  professorship  of  pathology,  should 
have  attained  that  official  status  barely  five  years  before  his  death,  and 
should  have  inaugurated  a  new  pathological  institute,  mainly  due  to 
his  own  initiative  and  enthusiastic  endeavours,  on  October  14th, 
1896,  to  be  used  for  only  three  seasons  under  his  direction,  amid 
periods  of  ill-health,  which  ended  in*  a  fatal  result  on  January  24th, 
1 899.  The  life  that  was  thus  closed,  however,  was  one  of  remarkably 
sustained  effort,  and  of  absolute  consistency  of  aim,  from  first  to  last. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  before  he  became  a  professor  in  the 
University,  Dr.  Coats  was  the  mainstay  of  scientific  pathological  teach- 
ing in  Glasgow.  All  his  attainments,  and  all  his  resources,  were 
devoted  consistently,  and  with  marked  success,  to  this  one  object ;  and 
the  present  volume,  as  well  as  the  completed  pathological  institute  which 
is  now  carried  on  by  his  successor,  form  the  more  or  less  permanent 
memorials  of  a  life-time  of  arduous  labour,  carried  on  among  the 
students  of  Glasgow  University,  by  one  who  was  as  much  respected 
}>y  them  as  he  was  by  those  who  later  on  became  his  colleagues 
in  an  official  sense.  As  the  oldest  of  these,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Coats 
from  his  studentship  onwards,  and  at  all  times  working  in  co- 
operation with  him,  I  have  been  asked  to  write  these  few  lines  as  a 
pre^M^e  to  his  book.  A  more  detailed  notice  of  the  man  will  be  found 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  4th  February,  1899.  Here  it  is 
sufficient  to  recall  in  a  few  sentences  what  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
present  undertaking. 

Dr.  Coats,  as  a  teacher  of  patholog}"  in   its   modem  aspects,  was 
methodical,  painstaking,  and  thorough  in  all  his  ways.     At  an  early 
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period  ho  had  studied  both  in  France  and  Germany  under  the  best 
teachers,  and  had  adopted  everything  as  regaitls  their  methods  of  pro- 
cedure which  he  regarded  as  conducive  to  the  highest  success.  He 
became  pathologist,  first  to  the  Koyal  Infirmary,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Western  Infi^nnary ;  where,  although  his  position  was  not  that  of  a 
professor  till  1894,  his  supremacy  was  unquestioned,  and  he  had  the 
countenance  and  support  of  the  University  long  before  he  became  a 
professor  de  fiicto.  Thus  it  happens  that  this  volume,  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1883,  was  even  at  that  time  directetl  carefully  and 
practically  to  the  end  which  it  was  destined  to  fulfil,  by  becoming  at 
once  a  manual  of  instruction  for  the  student  of  medicine,  and  a  work  of 
reference  for  the  pnictitioner  who  may  be  desirous  <jf  keeping  his  patho- 
logical knowledge  up  to  date.  Until  the  author  was  disabled  by  illness, 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  not  a  single  session  passed  without  the  entire 
teaching  of  the  book  being  gone  over  and  mentally  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  new  and  original  I'oseiirch.  For  Dr.  Coats's  mind,  if  one  may 
admit  that  it  fell  short  of  the  highest  type  of  creative  originality,  was 
eminently  receptive,  full  of  sustained  enthusiasm,  and  always  direete<l 
to  the  verification  by  his  pupils,  as  well  as  by  his  own  exertions,  of 
everything  new  that  appe^ired  to  be  worthy  of  renewed  rese^irch.  The 
abundance  of  materials  at  his  dis})osal  was  such  that,  with  systematic 
and  practical  classes  of  undergi-aduates,  and  latterly  i>ost-graduate 
classes  conducted  in  the  autumn,  his  time  was  very  fully  biken  up,  and 
his  attention  constantly  kept  alive  to  all  the  <letails  of  m<Klcrn  jMith- 
ology.  The  writer  of  these  lines,  being  himself  a  jiathologist  of  older 
date,  and  over  interested  in  the  subject,  can  bear  witness  from  experi- 
ence on  many  occasions  how  full  and  how  fresh  was  the  impulse  that 
always  came  from  conferring  with  Dr.  Coats  on  any  subject  arising 
within  the  department  of  scientific  pathology.  Nor  was  the  clinical 
interest  ever  lost  sight  of  by  Dr.  Coats.  Etirly  in  his  career  he  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  the  wai-ds ;  and  in  the  Clinical  and 
Pathological  Society  of  Glasgow,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original 
members,  the  habit  of  regarding  pathological  facts  from  the  clinical  side 
was  kept  up ;  the  greatest  pains  being  taken  to  make  the  re|)ortH,  an<l 
also  the  preparations  in  the  museum,  representative  of  both  asin^cts  of 
knowledge.  So  that  I  apprehend  that  this  volume,  far  more  than  most 
treatises  on  Pathology,  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  suggestions  for  the 
busy  man  in  the  routine  of  daily  practice. 

Above  all,  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  found  to  represent  ade- 
quately the  existing  state  of  pathological  science  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
eminently  trustworthy  in  detail  It  will  present  many  things  in  nt'w 
lights,  but  always  with  most  careful  reference  to  investigations  founded 
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on  fact.  The  lucid  order  and  readableness,  which  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  former  editions,  were  never  gained  by  over-indulgence  in 
merely  speculative  considerations ;  and  the  illustrations,  as  well  as 
the  researches  on  which  they  are  founded,  are  largely  the  result 
of  personal  and  original  research.  The  present  edition  may  be  said  to 
have  had  the  counsel  and  support  of  the  late  author  up  to  the  very 
dose  of  his  life ;  and  it  has  been  carried  out  by  his  late  chief  assistant, 
although  with  considerable  necessary  alterations,  in  the  very  spirit  of 
the  original  work.  It  is  the  expectation,  and  must  be  the  desire,  of 
every  friend  of  Professor  Coats,  and  every  member  of  the  Glasgow 
medical  school,  that  this  work  in  its  present  form  may  be  a  worthy 
memorial  of  one  who  was  respected  and  beloved  alike  by  te<achers  and 
-students. 

W.  T.  GAIRDMER. 

The  University, 
(iLASOow,  January ^  1900. 


EDITORIAL   NOTE. 

The  work  of  re\'isal  initiated  by  the  author  has  been  carried  out 
strictly  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  him. 

Many  of  the  illustrations  appearing  in  former  editions  have  been 
repLvced  by  new  ones,  and  several  have  been  deleted. 

The  editor  desires  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  John  Love, 
of  Glasgow,  for  his  advice  and  assistance  in  the  revisal  of  the 
chapters  dealing  with  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

He  also  heartily  acknowledges  the  help  given  by  his  late  colleague, 
Dr.  A.  R.  Ferguson,  in  the  revisal  of  the  bacteriological  section 
of  the  work,  in  the  reading  of  proofs,  and  in  the  construction  of 
the  Index. 

Ij.  R,  S. 

Umversitv  College, 
DrNDEE,  January,  1900. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T>ATHOLOCtY  is  the  scientific  study  of  disease.  The  term  Disease, 
which  strictly  means  nothing  more  than  Discomfort,  has  refer- 
ence primarily  to  the  subjective  sensations  of  the  person  affected, 
iMit  as  these  feelings  have  an  objective  basis,  and  as  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  various  groups  of  phenomena,  each  with  its  own  mode 
of  divergence  from  the  healthy  conditions,  these  groups  of  pheno- 
mena have  come  to  be  designated  as  diseases. 

In  Pathology  we  aim  at  getting  close  to  the  various  diseases,  so 
as  to  study  their  essential  nature.  It  is  a  scientific  study,  and  it  is 
pursued  by  scientific  methods.  There  are  three  princi|)al  methods 
by  which  the  nature  of  disease  is  elucidated,  as  there  are  three 
main  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  disease.  These  may  be  designated 
respectively,  Experimental  Pathology,  Pathological  Anatomy  and 
Histolog\%  and  Clinical  Observation.  To  each  of  these  is  Pathology' 
indebted  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  conception  of  each  disease  in 
its  tnie  characters. 

So  far  as  it  can  be  prosecuted,  Experimental  Pathology,  which 
aims  at  the  production  of  morbid  conditions  in  animals  so  as  to 
<»bser\'e  them  more  closely,  is  calcidated  to  afford  us  the  most  direct 
and  tnistworthy  information  regarding  the  nature  of  diseases,  and 
much  of  the  advance  in  modem  pathology  is  due  to  this  line  of 
study.  If  we  can  actually  induce  a  given  disease  in  an  animal,  we 
already  know  a  great  deal  in  regard  to  its  causation,  and  are  in 
the  way  of  finding  out  much  as  to  its  nature.  In  some  cases  wo 
are  able  actually  to  o1>ser>'e  the  morbid  processes,  by  means  of  the 
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microscope  or  otherwise,  in  the  living  animal ;  in  others  we  can  kill 
the  animal  at  various  periods  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and 
observe  the  results  at  various  stages.  We  can  vary  the  experiment 
in  different  ways  so  as  to  eliminate  on  one  side  and  another  the 
various  elements,  and  so  reduce  the  problem  to  its  simple  and  neces- 
sary parts.  Experimental  pathology  has  thus  carried  us  far  towards 
understanding  many  of  the  conditions  in  disease.  Reference  need 
only  be  made  to  the  reformations  which  this  line  of  study  has 
effected  in  our  knowledge  of  Inflammation,  Embolism,  Tuberculosis. 

The  study  of  Morbid  Anatomy  may  not  effect  such  revolutions  in 
pathology  as  experimental  pathology,  but  it  is  by  this  method  that 
the  scientific  basis  of  pathology  has  been  laid,  and,  in  the  training 
of  the  individual  medical  student,  it  is  calculated  to  play  a  more 
important  part  in  giving  him  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  with  which  his  professional  work  will  afterwards  bring  him 
in  contact.  Morbid  anatomy  deals  with  the  physical  changes  which 
disease  proiluces  in  the  body.  These  changes  are,  as  it  were,  the 
expression  of  the  pathological  processes,  and  are  only  to  be  regarded 
as  indications  of  the  existence  of  these  processes.  It  is  probable 
that  all  morbid  processes  produce  changes  in  stnicturc,  but  the 
changes  may  sometimes  elude  our  observation.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  we  are  able  to  associate  the  change  of  structure  with  the 
morbid  process,  and  the  observed  change  leads  us  up  to  the  actual 
nature  of  the  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy  is  the  study  of  the  structural  changes  in  all 
periods  and  stages  of  the  disease.  It  is  sometimes  objected  to  this 
mode  of  study,  that  in  observing  the  state  of  the  tissues  after  death 
we  see  only  the  last  stages  of  disease,  and  in  some  cases  only  the 
results.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Every  clinical  observer 
will  admit  that  in  the  same  disease  the  fatal  issue  occurs,  in  different 
cases,  under  the  most  diverse  circumstances.  Death  ensues,  as  a 
rule,  when  by  reason  of  defective  nutrition,  or  a  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  oxygenated  blood,  the  essential  functions  of  the  body  can 
no  longer  be  carried  on.  As  there  is  in  different  individuals  an 
infinite  variety  in  the  vigour  of  the  vital  processes,  so  a  condition 
which  in  one  will  very  slightly  affect  the  essential  phenomena  of 
life,  will,  in  another,  seriously  compromise  them.  This  is  an  ex- 
perience of  our  every-day  life.  Hence  it  may  be  said  in  any  given 
disease,  the  appearances  after  death  will,  in  different  cases,  show 
diverse  stages  and  phases  of  the  disease.  Indeed,  even  a  single  case 
may  show,  in  different  parts  of  the  affected  organs,  the  various 
changes  in  their  different  stages. 
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As  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant,  take  the  case  of  pneumonia 
or  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Patients  die  in  this  disease,  as 
a  rule,  from  failure  of  the  heart  and  consequent  cessation  of  the 
circulation.;  but  the  paralysis  of  the  heart  is  not  related  mainly  to 
the  condition  of  the  lungs.  It  is  more  closely  related  to  the  elevation 
of  temperature  and  alteration  of  the  blood  which  are  the  consequences 
of  the  absorption  of  poisonous  products  from  the  lungs,  while  the 
power  of  resistance  of  the  heart  in  each  person  is  an  important 
element  in  the  matter.  And  so  it  happens  that  one  man  will  die 
with  a  limited  and  advancing  pneumonia,  while  another  will  survive 
a  very  extensive  involvement  of  the  lung.  The  lung  at  death  in 
the  one  case  is  in  the  same  stage  of  the  disease  as  in  fhe  other  at 
a  certain  date  during  life.  We  can  study  the  nature  of  the  disease 
in  the  former  and  we  are  surely  warranted  in  assuming  that,  in  the 
patient  who  survived,  the  state  of  the  lung  is  virtually  identical 
with  that  in  the  patient  who  died. 

Again,  in  a  carcinoma  growing  up  to  death,  we  have,  at  the  grow- 
ing margins  of  the  tumour,  changes  which  are  the  same  as  those  by 
which  the  tumour  has  all  along  been  extending,  and  we  can  study 
the  methods  of  its  growth  as  well  as  its  relations  to  the  structures 
in  which  it  has  been  growing. 

Thus  it  is  that,  although  morbid  anatomy  by  itself  may  in  some 
cases  throw  little  light  on  the  nature  of  the  disease,  yet,  taken  as 
an  expression  of  the  morbid  process,  it  is  of  the  highest  value. 

In  referring  to  processes  and  changes  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  finer  structure  of  the  body  is  taken  into  account.  In  Patho- 
logical Anatomy,  we  include  Pathological  Histology,  and  it  may 
indeed  be  said  that,  as  the  coarser,  naked-eye  appearances  are  merely 
the  expression  of  the  finer  structural  details,  so  we  shall  not  under 
stand  the  former  unless  we  are  able  to  refer  them  to  the  latter. 
We  can  have  no  accurate  idea  of  the  proper  structure  of  the  normal 
liver  by  simply  looking  at  it  with  the  naked  eye,  and  we  can  have 
little  insight  into  its  morbid  conditions  by  the  same  method  of  observ- 
ation. The  morbid  conditions,  however,  do  generally  cause  changes 
in  the  naked-eye  appearances,  and  this  is  of  great  consequence  as 
enabling  us  to  infer,  even  from  the  naked-eye  appearances,  the 
character  of  the  change  in  structure.  But  these  maaosaypic  appear- 
ances are  only  of  value  when  they  are  used  to  throw  light  on  the 
micnjscopic  changes  or  to  direct  attention  to  them.  The  really  im- 
pr^rtant  processes  are  those  which  concern  the  finer  elements  of  the 
tissues,  and  so  it  is  to  these  that  we  shall  chiefly  attend  in  studying 
the  various  forms  of  disease. 


4  INTRODUCTION. 

Clinical  Observation  is  of  great  importance  in  the  study  of  patho- 
logy, and  that  in  various  ways.  It  is  the  processes  occurring  during 
life  that  are  the  real  subject  of  study  in  pathology,  and  it  is  only 
by  careful  clinical  observation  that  we  are  able  to  get,  as  it  were, 
into  close  relations  with  these  processes  during  their  actual  currency. 
Clinical  Observation  and  Pathological  Anatomy  should  thus  be  taken 
as  mutually  elucidating  each  other,  and  as  working  together  towards 
just  conceptions  as  to  the  natiu'e  of  the  conditions  concerned. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  clinical  observation  is  of  import- 
ance in  relation  to  pathology.  The  pathologist,  if  conversant  only 
with  morbid  anatomy  and  experimental  pathology,  is  apt  to  form  a 
too  mechanical  and  simple  conception  of  the  processes  involved,  and 
is  likely  to  theorize  on  the  basis  of  a  too  limited  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. Clinical  Observation  is  a  needed  coiTective  to  this,  bringing 
the  pathologist  back  to  the  practical  aspects  of  the  matter,  and 
checking  the  tendency  to  theorize  by  the  discipline  of  facts. 

In  the  systematic  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  disease,  the 
plan  here  adopted  has  been  to  take  up  first  the  diseases  in  their 
general  aspects,  and  afterwai-ds  the  diseases  of  the  special  organs 
and  systems.  This  work,  therefore,  divides  itself  naturally  into  a 
General  Part  and  a  Special  Part. 

In  the  (ieneral  Part  will  be  taken  up  those  diseases  which  are 
not  confined  to  any  organ  or  tissue :  most  of  them,  indeed,  may 
affect  any  organ  of  the  body.  This .  is  preceded  by  a  Section  on 
the  Nature,  Causation,  and  Terminations  of  Disease. 

In  the  Special  Part,  the  disea.ses  as  they  manifest  themselves  in 
the  individual  organs  and  tissues  are  considered.  It  is  clear  that 
the  diseases  described  in  the  General  Part  will  again  come  under 
review  in  each  division  of  the  Special  Part,  and  they  will  be  taken 
up  very  much  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  General  Part.  But  each 
disease  presents  various  specialities  according  to  its  locality,  and, 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  important  to  understand  the 
modifications  thus  occurring.  The  Special  Part  will  be,  in  a  certain 
sense,  an  expansion  and  amplified  illustration  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples educed  in  the  General  Part. 


PART  FIRST-GENERAL  DISEASES. 


section  i. 

xatukf;  causation,  and  terminations  of  disease 

IN  (jp:neral. 

Hatnre  of  DiieaM. — Normal  activities  of  tissues  concerned  with  self-preservation  ; 
in  disease  their  efficiency  impaired.  Causation  of  Disease. — Action  of  ex- 
ternal forces  nearly  always  present,  but  powers  of  resistance  in  the  tissues 
an  important  element.  A.  Influence  of  external  forces :  I.  Direct  action  of 
( 1 )  the  physical  forces,  (2)  poisons  and  (3)  infective  agents ;  II.  Indirect 
action  in  producing  susceptibility  to  disease.  B.  Influence  of  internal 
conditions :  I.  Congenital  diseases  and  susceptibilities ;  II.  Influence  of 
inheritance  (1)  on  racial  and  individual  characters,  (2)  on  anatomical  or 
morphological  and  physiological  abnormalities,  (3)  on  susceptibilities  and 
predispositions  to  disease,  (4)  on  the  constitution  of  the  body  as  a  whole 
and  its  individual  parts.  (5)  Theories  of  heredity  ;  III.  Influence  of  age  and 
sex.  TerminAtions  of  Disease. — Recovery  implies  ns  viedicatrix  naturcn. 
Death  by  failure  of  respiration  or  of  lieart's  action. 

T>ATH0L0(tY,  as  we  have  seen,  is  concerned  with  morbid  condi- 
tions, taking  account  of  the  causes  of  disease,  the  altemtions 
in  the  actions,  and  the  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  tissues 
involved.  This  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  body 
in  health  and  a  comparison  between  the  healthy  and  morbid  states. 
In  this  preliminary  section  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  down  some 
general  principles  in  regard  to  the  difference  between  normal  and 
pathological  actions. 

In  our  conception  of  the  living  body  we  are  not  to  look  upon  it 
merely  as  a  whole,  but  also  in  its  finer  elements.  John  Hunter 
laid  it  down  as  one  of  his  most  important  primary  principles  that 
"every  individual  particle  of  animal  matter  is  possessed  of  life,  and 
the   leafit  imaginable   part  is  as   much  alive  as  the  whole."     This 
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principle  of  John  Hunter's  may  be  regarded  as  the  Imsis  of  the 
modern  Cell  theory,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Goodsir,  Virchow,  and 
others,  has  been  applied  to  Pathology.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  tissues  of  the  body  contain  multitudes  of  quasi-independent 
bodies,  which  have  their  own  actions  and  their  own  life.  We  do 
not  properly  appreciate  any  action  of  the  body,  whether  normal  or 
pathological,  unless  we  take  into  account  the  finest  details  of  the 
tissues  and  have  regard  to  the  active  cell-life  which  goes  on  there. 

The  primary  actions  of  the  cells  will  be  found  to  be  remarkably 
similar  to  those  of  the  larger  structures  of  the  body  and  of  the  body 
as  a  whole.  Each  of  the  cells  is  engaged,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
self-preservation.  It  has  its  own  substance  to  preserve,  and  it  has 
also  in  many  cases  a  certain  portion  of  intercellular  substance  to 
look  after.  Its  first  duty  is  to  resist  any  disintegrating  action  and 
to  make  up  for  any  waste  which  may  occur  in  the  exercise  of  its 
ordinary  functions.  In  like  manner  the  body  as  a  whole  has,  for 
its  primary  action,  the  preservation  of  its  own  existence,  opposing 
its  resistance  to  forces  external  to  itself,  and  making  up  for  the 
ordinary  waste  of  life.  To  this  are  subservient  nil  the  constant 
organic  functions,  digestion,  respiration,  circulation,  etc.  The  indi- 
vidual organs  of  the  body  have  also,  in  many  cases,  special 
airangements  for  self-preservation,  which  come  into  play  when  any 
interference  from  without  incommodes  them  in  their  functions. 
Thus  resistance  to  forces  external  to  themselves  in  order  to  self- 
presentation  enters  into  the  primary  actions  of  all  living  animal 
structures.     This  may  be  illustrated  before  going  further. 

A  living  egg  consists  of  a  single  cell,  suiTOunded  by  a  mass  of 
nutritious  matter  destined  to  affoixl  material  out  of  which  the  future 
animal  is  to  be  built  up.  But  the  egg,  by  virtue  of  the  living  prin- 
ciple in  it,  possesses,  as  tlohn  Hunter  showed,  a  remarkable  power 
of  resisting  external  influences.  It  resists  the  influence  of  cold  and 
of  the  agents  of  putrefaction  to  a  degree  which  conti'asts  very  strik- 
ingly with  an  egg  which  is  not  alive.  When  a  dead  egg  (e.g.,  one 
that  has  l>een  killed  by  previous  freezing)  is  placed  in  a  freezing 
mixture  its  temperature  soon  falls  to  32"  F.,  and  it  begins  to  swell 
and  congeal.  In  the  case  of  a  fresh  egg,  however,  the  temperature 
falls  to  29^**  without  freezing,  and  it  takes  25  minutes  longer  than 
the  dead  one  to  freeze.  Before  freezing,  the  temperature  rises  to  32°. 
Again,  all  through  the  process  of  hatching,  the  yolk,  and  what 
remains  of  the  albumen,  continue  perfectly  sweet ;  but  if  a  dead  egg 
be  in  the  nest  it  becomes  putrid  like  an  oitlinary  piece  of  dead 
matter  under  similar  circumstances.      Theses    observations   of  flohn 
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Hunter  show  that  a  small  piece  of  living  matter  has  a  special  power 
of  resisting  the  influences  of  external  forces  such  as  dead  matter 
does  not  possess. 

The  body  as  a  whole  is  also  engaged  in  resisting  the  action  of  forces 
external  to  itself.  An  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  preservation 
of  the  bodily  temperature  in  warm-blooded  animals.  In  such  animals 
there  is  a  continuous  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  convection,  and  it  is 
an  important  function  of  the  body  to  compensate  for  the  loss.  Again, 
locomotion  and  even  the  retention  of  the  erect  posture  are  effected  by 
the  opposition  of  the  various  organs  of  locomotion  to  the  action  of 
gravitation.  The  resistance  to  this  force  involves  the  functions  of 
bones,  ligaments,  muscles,  and  nervous  system. 

In  the  actual  living  body,  then,  the  cells  are  engaged  in  preserving 
themselves  from  influences  which  may  exist  inside  the  body  but  are 
external  to  themselves,  the  regular  wear  and  tear  of  life,  and  the  body 
as  a  whole  is  similarly  engaged.  Health  is  preserved  so  long  as  the 
individual  elements  and  the  tissues  as  a  whole  are  completely  successful 
in  resisting  all  disturbing  influences,  so  long  as  they  preserve  themselves 
in  a  perfect  state.  In  that  case  all  the  functions  are  performed  with 
such  ease  that  they  do  not  obtrude  themselves  on  the  consciousness, 
and  the  body  as  a  whole  is  preserved  from  decay  and  injury.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  forces  external  to  the  body  as  a  whole  or  to 
it«  individual  elements  successfully  obtrude  themselves  and  the  due 
efficiency  of  the  living  structures  is  impaired,  then  we  have  a  state 
of  disease.  In  disease,  therefore,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the 
vital  activity  of  the  tissues,  chiefly  of  the  cellular  elements,  and  the 
alterations  wrought  by  forces  external  to  the  structures  concerned. 
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The  actual  causation  of  particular  forms  of  disease  is  in  many  cases 
obflcure,  because  of  the  limitations  of  our  present  knowledge.  liOoking 
at  disease  as  a  whole  and  the  great  groups  into  which  the  morbid 
conditions  naturally  fall,  there  are  certain  general  facts  as  to  causation 
which  may  be  summarily  stated. 

As  disease  consists  in  inefficiency  of  the  elements  of  the  body  in 
performing  their  normal  actions,  we  have  to  seek  for  the  causes  of 
this  ineflSciency  in  agents  or  conditions  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
interfere  with  the  integrity  of  the  living  structures.  The  most  obvious 
manner  in  which  this  may  come  about  is  by  direct  interierence,  by 
forces  external  to  the  body  or  to  its  individual  elements.     The  body 
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as  a  whole  is  exposed  to  injuries,  wounds,  bruises,  and  it  is  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  poisons  and  infections  of  various  sorts.  But  even 
in  this  very  elementary  statement  the  suggestion  at  once  occurs 
that,  if  we  regard  different  individuals,  and,  still  more,  if  we  regard 
different  parts  of  the  body,  the  effects  of  such  agents  vary  greatly. 
Besides  the  direct  cause  of  the  disease  or  injury  there  is,  commonly, 
a  pre-existing  condition  which  renders  certain  structures  more  liable 
to  interference  than  others.  This  pre-existing  state,  which  may  be 
inherent  in  the  actual  structure  of  the  part,  or  may  be  an  acquired 
peculiarity,  may  be  designated  Susceptibility  or  Predisposition. 
An  illustration  may  give  reality  to  these  remarks. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  external  agents  causing  disease 
is  the  group  of  microscopic  organisms  or  bacteria.  In  the  process 
of  self-preservation  the  elements  of  the  tissue  have  it  as  part  of 
their  function  to  resist  the  intrusion  of  these  microbes  or  of  the 
poisons  produced  by  them.  As  microbes  are  abundant  at  the  mucous 
and  cutaneous  surfaces  of  the  body,  these  surfaces  are  supplied  with 
continuous  layers  of  cells  whose  office  is  to  resist  the  intrusion  of 
the  deleterious  agents.  When  the  body  dies  these  begin  their  action 
on  the  tissues,  and  the  process  of  putrefaction  leads  to  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  tissue.  During  life,  however,  the  living  epithelial 
cells  restrain  their  action.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  resist- 
ance may  be  overcome.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  certain  kinds 
of  microbes  which  have  special  ability  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  tissues,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  protecting  layer  of  cells  may 
be  removed  or  breached,  and  the  microbes  thus  admitted  to  more 
susceptible  structures,  that  is,  to  structures  less  able  to  resist.  Thus, 
to  give  an  example  of  the  one  form,  in  an  epidemic  of  cholera  the 
specific  microbe,  by  reason  of  its  inherent  powers,  obtains  a  footing 
in  persons  previously  healthy ;  and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  wounds 
or  breaches  of  surface  are  serious  according  as  they  admit  the  microbes 
into  tissues  which  are  unprepared  to  resist  them.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized also  that,  in  relation  to  the  same  kind  of  microbe,  different 
persons  and  different  tissues  show  a  remarkable  variety  in  susce|)- 
tibility.  This  will  be  worked  out  more  fully  fiirther  on,  but  here 
attention  may  be  called  to  it  by  way  of  illustration.  In  an  epidemic 
of  cholera,  for  example,  the  bulk  of  the  population  probably  escapes. 
Thus  in  the  great  epidemic  in  Hamburg  in  1892,  only  about  3  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  were  affected,  although  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion must  have  been  exposed  to  the  infection.  Again,  the  microbe 
of  tuberculosis  is  an  exceedingly  prevalent  one,  and  it  doubtless  finds 
entrance  to  the  bodies  of  almost  all  persons  living  in  communities. 
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But  great  varieties  in  the  results  are  manifest.  In  some  persons  it 
obtains  no  footing,  whilst  in  others  it  settles  in  one  tissue  or  another, 
according  to  the  inherent  susceptibility  of  the  person  or  of  the  tissue. 

The  same  principles  might  be  illustrated  in  regard  to  the  ordinary 
mechanical  forces  and  their  influence  in  the  production  of  morbid 
conditions.  There  are  injuries  which  no  indi^adual  or  tissue  can  resist, 
but  there  are  lesser  injuries  which  are  capable  of  producing  disease,  . 
according  to  the  person  affected  or  according  to  the  tissue  which  has 
been  encoimtered. 

But  the  causation  of  disease  is  not  in  every  case  related  to  the 
forces  external  to  the  body  or  its  individual  parts,  although  the 
manifestations  of  disease  may  be  so  related.  It  has  been  shown 
above  that  there  are  inherent  susceptibilities  to  disease  and  injury, 
and  it  has  to  be  added  that  there  are  certain  forms  of  disease  whose 
causation  is  to  be  found  in  an  inherent  faulty  construction  or  tendency 
in  the  living  tissue.  Varying  susceptibility  is,  as  we  have  seen,  related 
to  differences  in  construction  and  tendency,  but  there  are  also  specific 
morbid  conditions  whose  causation  can  only  be  assigned  to  such 
inherent,  and  frequently  inborn,  faults  of  stnicturc,  growth,  or  func- 
tion. A  very  striking  example  of  this  is  the  disease  Haemophilia, 
in  which,  from  an  inherited  peculiarity,  the  blood-vessels  are  easily 
ruptured,  so  that  extensive  and  even  fatal  bleeding  may  occur  from 
a  trivial  injury.  A  further  example  may  be  afforded  by  the  case 
of  a  simple  tumour.  Thus  a  piece  of  adipose  tissue,  from  some 
inherent  perverse  tendency,  may  take  to  growing  and  may  produce 
a  tumour  of  huge  dimensions. 

In  considering  the  causation  of  disease,  then,  it  will  be  proper  to 
keep  in  mind  a  four-fold  division.  The  direct  cause  may  be  external 
or  internal,  and,  preceding  the  action  of  the  direct  cause  there  may 
l>e  a  Sttsceptibility  or  predisposition,  which  again  may  have  its 
origin  in  external  circumstances  or  internal  construction  or  tend- 
encies. It  is  to  be  noted  that  such  susceptibility  or  predisposition 
is  to  some  particular  form  of  disease  and  not  to  disease  in  general. 
It  may  exist  in  a  person  who  is  otherwise  normal,  and  it  may  be 
present  throughout  life  without  the  person  having  been  exposed  to 
the  direct  cause,  which  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  disease. 

A.— Influence  of  External  Forces  in  the  Causation 

OF  Disease. 

Hxtemal  influences  may  have  a  direct  or  an  indirect  influence  in  the 
causation  of  disease.     This  is  to  say,  they  may  act  directly  on  the 
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tissues  80  as  to  bring  about  certain  phenomena  which  we  term  diseases, 
or  else  they  may  so  influence  the  tissues  as  to  increase  their  liability  or 
susceptibility  to  certain  diseases. 


I.— DIRECT  INFLUENCE  OF  EXTERNAL  FORCES. 

L  The  physical  forces,  mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  and  electric, 
often  directly  affect  the  tissues.  Their  effect  is  to  damage  the  part» 
on  which  they  act.  The  mechanical  forces  cause  wounds,  bruises, 
fractures,  etc.  ;  the  chemical  forces  produce  disintegration  or  less 
severe  injury  to  the  tissues ;  excessive  heat  and  cold  kill  the  tissues, 
and,  acting  less  strongly,  do  a  certain  amount  of  damage.  In  all  these 
cases  the  immediate  effects  are  local  ones,  the  living  structures  acted 
upon  are  injured.  But  as  the  tissues  are  living  tissues,  certain 
phenomena  ensue  which  are  the  expression  of  the  physiological  pro- 
cesses, altered  by  the  damage  done  to  the  tissue.  We  have  a  series  of 
phenomena  generally  grouped  under  the  term  Inflammation,  which 
arise  more  or  less  directly  from  the  damage  done  to  the  living  struc- 
tures, and  more  particularly  to  the  blood-vessels.  The  phenomena  of 
inflammation  are  essentially  local,  having  their  seat  in  the  damaged 
part ;  they  are  the  expression  of  its  own  action.  To  some  extent 
these  phenomena  are  also  the  result  of  an  attempt  in  the  part  to 
recover  ft*om  the  damage  inflicted,  or,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  reaction  of 
the  living  tiBsnes  against  the  injury  done. 

But  even  in  the  case  of  purely  physical  causes,  the  phenomena  do 
not  always  remain  purely  local.  As  the  blood-vessels  of  the  injured 
part  are  in  communication  with  the  general  circulation,  the  products 
of  the  changes  occurring  in  the  tissues  may  be  carried  throughout  the 
body,  and  produce  changes  in  the  blood  and  tissues  as  a  whole.  An 
example  of  this  is  furnished  by  some  cases  of  extensive  burns  of 
the  skin.  The  blood  in  the  parts  exposed  to  the  excessive  heat  may 
be  damaged  ;  the  red  corpuscles  are  sometimes  killed.  The  dead 
corpuscles  are  disintegrated  and  their  products  are  carried  Avith  the 
general  circulation,  and  may  do  damage,  especially  while  in  the  process 
of  elimination  by  the  kidneys.  Again,  in  almost  all  inflammations  the 
fluid  of  the  blood  passes  out,  to  some  extent,  amongst  the  tissues  or  on 
to  surfaces.  In  these  situations  it  may  undergo  putrefactive  or  other 
changes,  the  products  of  which  may  pass  back  into  the  blood  by  way 
of  the  lymphatics  or  veins,  and  so  be  carried  throughout  the  body. 
The  result  of  this  is  a  different  series  of  phenomena,  included  under  the 
term  Fever  or  Pyrexia.  Hence  fever  is  a  frequent  accompaniment 
of  inflammation,  even  when  the  latter  is  produced  by  physical  causes. 
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'2.  Poisons,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  produce  diseases.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  chemical  agents,  such 
as  alkalies  and  acids,  which  act  locally  on  the  tissues,  and  produce 
inflammations  in  the  usual  way.  Others,  such  as  arsenic  and  cantha- 
rides,  produce  local  inflammations,  not  by  any  obvious  or  gross 
chemical  action,  but  by  some  more  intimate  influence  on  the  vitality 
of  the  structures.  These  two  agents,  like  many  other  poisons,  what- 
ever the  portal  by  which  they  find  entrance  to  the  body,  being  carried 
by  the  blood,  select  certain  localities  on  which  to  act.  Arsenic  acts  a» 
an  irritant  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
producing  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  there ;  cantharides  acts 
similarly  on  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  Most  other  poisons  resemble 
these  two  in  respect  that  they  select  a  certain  locality  for  their  action, 
and  that  they  produce  their  effects  by  some  intimate  influence  on  the 
vital  processes  of  the  living  tissues,  this  influence  probably  having  to 
do  with  the  finer  chemical  processes  concerned  in  the  vital  phenomena. 
In  the  case  of  most  poisons,  the  nervous  system  is  more  or  less  affected, 
m;iny  of  them  having  special  kinds  of  actions,  and  some  of  them  select- 
ing special  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Thus,  strychnia  acts  as  an 
irritant  upon  the  motor  centres  of  the  cord  and  medulla  oblongata. 
The  term  Intoxication  (which  literally  means  poisoning)  is  used  to 
designate  the  effects  produced  on  the  body  generally  and  more  particu- 
larly on  the  nervous  system  by  poisons. 

Whilst  the  phenomena  produced  by  poisons  introduced  from  without 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  diseases,  the  same  does  not  apply  to 
poisons  produced  in  the  body  itself.  Most  of  the  disease-producing 
microbes  bring  about  their  effects  by  means  of  poisons,  and  Intoxica- 
tion is  an  almost  constant  effect  of  diseases  so  produced.  In  some 
cases  there  is  absorption  of  poisons  from  the  contents  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  which  case  the  term  Auto-intoxication  is  used.  Again, 
the  metabolism  of  the  tissues  may  be  associated  with  the  evolution  of 
poisonous  products,  in  which  case  also  the  term  Auto-intoxication  is 
applicable.  The  toxines  so  produced,  like  ordinary  poisons,  have,  in 
their  action,  affinities  for  special  localities  of  the  body. 

:5.  Infective  agents  stand  in  a  totally  different  position  from  ordi- 
nary poisons.  The  term  is  used  in  relation  to  agents,  which,  when 
introduced  into  the  body,  increase  by  self-multiplication,  and  produce 
effects  altogether  disproportionate  to  their  original  amount.  They  may 
he  introduced  in  exceedingly  minute  quantities,  but  they  may  have  very 
severe  effects,  resulting  even  in  death. 

These  agents  owe  their  special  characters  to  the  fact  that  they  consist 
of  the  living  cells  of  minute  microscopic  organisms.     Most  of  them 
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belong  to  a  great  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  grouped 
under  the  general  terms,  Bacteria,  Bfioro-organiBms,  and  Microbes. 
In  a  few  cases,  and  especially  in  malarial  fevers,  minute  animal 
organisms  have  been  discovered.  These  minute  organisms,  whether 
vegetable  or  animal,  propagate  chiefly  by  simple  division  of  their  cells, 
and  do  so  generally  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  they  multiply  very 
greatly  in  a  limited  time.  They  do  not  usually  produce  their  effects 
directly,  but  by  means  of  poisons  eliminated  by  them  in  the  course  of 
their  vital  processes. 

Some  of  the  microbes  produce  in  the  first  instance  purely  local 
effects,  these  effects  having  as  a  rule  the  characters  of  inflammations, 
sometimes  with  special  characters  which  serve  to  distinguish  the  various 
kinds  of  agents.  Thus  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  always  begin  by  the 
local  application  of  the  morbid  poison,  and  their  primary  phenomena 
are  inflammations  more  or  less  modified.  But  even  those  which  have  a 
primary  local  seat  very  readily  extend  their  influence  beyond  it  to  the 
circulating  blood,  while  many  forms  appear  to  have  no  primary  local 
seat,  but  immediately  pass  into  the  blood.  It  is  so  with  typhus  fever, 
yellow  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  others.  This  extension  to  the  blood 
may  be  of  the  infective  agents  themselves,  the  bacteria  propagating 
into  the  blood  and  multiplying  there,  or  it  may  be  a  mere  filtration  of 
the  poisonous  products  of  the  microbes,  the  latter  remaining  local. 
Thus  tuberculosis  may  remain  entirely  local,  and  yet  fever  is  a  nearly 
constant  result  from  the  toxine  passing  into  the  blood.  Indeed  there 
are  some  forms  which  apparently  never  pass  beyond  their  local  seats 
and  yet  produce  general  phenomena.  Thus  the  microbe  of  cholera 
appears  to  confine  itself  to  the  intestinal  canal,  but  its  products  are 
absorbed  and  produce  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  and  otherwise. 

The  term  Infective  Disease  is  applied  to  affections  of  this  class 
with  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  communicated  by 
infection,  that  is  to  say  by  the  application  of  such  agents  as  those 
referred  to  above.  The  term  Contagium  or  Contagium  vivum  is 
fre(iuently  used  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  infective  agent.  The  mode  of 
extension  of  this  class  of  diseases  amongst  the  community  is  somewhat 
various,  and  in  some  cases  difficult  to  determine.  There  are  many  in 
which  the  disease  is  simply  passed  from  person  to  person,  either  directly 
or  by  clothing,  excreta,  or  otherwise.  Such  diseases  are  called  dis- 
tinctively Infectious  or  Contagious. 

But  the  mode  of  extension  is  in  many  instances  not  so  simple  as  this. 
There  are  some  infective  agents  which  appear  to  reside  in  special 
localities,  being  apparently  fostered  by  the  special  conditions  of 
temperature,  moisture,  and  other  factors  in  these  localities.      In  order 
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U>  acquire  such  aifections  a  person  must  visit  the  locality,  and  the 
morbid  poison  must,  as  it  were,  rise  from  the  ground  or  proceed  from 
it8  local  habitation  and  pass  into  his  body.  The  term  Miasma  is 
applied  to  such  an  infective  agent,  and  the  diseases  are  called  mias- 
matic. The  most  typical  instance  of  it  is  malarial  fever,  although  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  acute  rheumatism,  and  some  other  aifections 
are  miasmatic. 

To  the  class  of  disease  here  under  consideration  the  terms  epidemic 
and  endemic  are  frequently  applied.  A  disease  is  epidemic  when  it 
occurs  in  large  numbers  within  a  limited  time.  The  occurrence  of  an 
epidemic  implies  the  introduction  in  considerable  quantit}*^  of  an 
infective  agent,  and  in  such  a  case  the  disease  will  mostly  be  infectious. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  disease  is  endemic  when  it  is  habitually  pre- 
valent in  a  particular  locality.  In  that  case  the  disease  is  most  likely 
to  be  miasmatic  in  its  origin. 

II.— INFLUKNCE   OF   EXTERNAL    CIRCUMSTANCES  IN  PRODUCING 

SUSCEPTIBILITY    TO    DISEASE. 

Kxtemal  circumstances  doubtless  produce  definite  effects  on  the 
living  iKxly,  but  these  effects  are  frequently  very  difficult  to  determine. 
Climate,  temperature,  condition  of  the  atmosphere  as  regards  moisture 
or  purity,  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  dwellings,  the  food  and  drink, 
the  clothing,  the  occupations  of  men,  all  have  influence  on  their 
susceptibility  to  disease.  The  geographical  distribution  of  disease  and 
the  effects  of  occupations  have  been  made  especifilly  the  subject  of 
ob8er\'ation8,  but  a  more  particular  examination  of  these  points  scarcely 
lies  within  our  province. 

Extenial  circumstances  will  affect  the  living  tissues  chiefly  by 
rendering  them  less  vigorous  in  their  resistance  to  influences  calculated 
to  produce  disease.  As  an  illustration  of  this  we  may  cite  the  effect  of 
exposure  to  cold  in  the  causation  of  disease.  It  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  exposure  to  cold,  especially  when  the  body  is  fatigued  and  the 
general  vitality  lowered,  is  frequently  followed  by  attacks  of  disease. 
But  the  exposure  can  scarcely  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  as  it 
produces  in  different  persons  most  diverse  results.  Thus  a  similar 
exposure  ^411  lead  in  one  pei-son  to  acute  catarrh  of  the  air-passages,  in 
another  to  acute  rheumatism,  in  a  third  to  acute  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  in  another  to  diarrhoea,  and  so  forth.  It  is  clear  that  the 
effect  of  the  exposure  is,  in  most  cases  by  reflex  nervous  influences,  to 
render  some  part  unduly  susceptible  to  the  exciting  causes  of  disease, 
the  locality  which  is  thas  rendered  susceptible  being  determined  often 
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by  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  person.  In  many  cases  the 
disease,  indeed,  is  due  to  an  infective  agent,  which  is  able  to  make  good 
its  entrance  when  the  stnictures  are  weakened.  In  what  is  specifically 
designated  a  common  cold,  the  exposure  to  a  low  temperature  is  merely 
one  of  the  predisposing  conditions.  Colds  frequently  arise  without  any 
such  exposure.  The  fact  that  such  colds  are  often  obviously  infectious 
is  an  indication  that  they  are  due  to  infective  agents,  which  latter 
must  be  very  prevalent  in  the  community. 

Occupations  will  influence  the  production  of  disease  according  as 
they  tend  to  weaken  particular  tissues.  Employments  which  imply 
severe  muscular  exertion,  for  instance,  cause  considerable  strain  on 
the  vascular  system,  as  every  strong  muscular  effort  is  accompanied 
by  a  closure  of  the  glottis,  with  suspension  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, and  a  rise  in  the  blood-pressure.  Such  efforts  frequently 
repeated  will  render  the  heart  and  large  vessels  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  disease.  Hence  we  find  that  affections  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
more  particularly  aneurysm,  are  much  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women,  and  in  men  who  are  engaged  in  occupations  which  require 
strong  and  sustained  muscular  exertion,  such  as  blacksmiths,  engineers, 
sailors,  etc.  Again,  the  frequent  respiration  of  impure  air,  while  it 
leads  to  a  general  weakness  of  the  body,  produces  a  special  suscepti- 
bility to  disease  in  the  lungs. 

B.— Influence  of  Internal  Conditions  on  the  Causation 

OF  Disease. 

From  what  has  gone  before  it  will  appear  that  the  condition  of  the 
tissues  forms  frequently  a  strong  predisposing  element  in  the  causation 
of  disease.  It  will  also  appear,  however,  that  there  are  certain 
conditions  of  the  tissues  which  in  themselves  are  counted  diseases, 
and  which  arise  without  any  apparent  external  cause  having  acted  : 
they  are  in  this  sense  spontaneouB,  although  this  expression,  as  well 
as » the  synonymous  one  idiopathic,  merely  indicates  that  the  cause  is 
obscure. 

Looking  at  the  tissues  as  living,  we  recognize  that  in  their  activity 
they  are  capable  of  morbid  change  in  the  direction  of  defect  on  the  one 
hand  and  excess  on  the  other.  External  causes  may  produce  either 
of  these  morbid  changes,  damaging  the  tissues  on  the  one  hand  or 
stimulating  them  to  undue  activity  on  the  other.  But  the  tissues 
in  themselves  may  be  primarily  defective  or  excessive,  and  may  be 
so  either  in  actual  structure  or  in  their  tendencies  and  susceptibilities. 
It  will  be  proper  to  consider  several  different  kinds  of  influence. 
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I.— CONGENITAL  DISEASES  AND  SUSCEPTIBILITIES. 

A  condition  is  congenital  when  the  person  is  born  with  it.  There 
are  some  diseases  which  are  manifestly  present  at  birth,  for  the 
causation  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  period  of  life  in 
tfUro.  Some  of  these  are  ob\^ously  due  to  the  action  of  external  forces, 
mechanical  or  other,  but  there  are  others  in  which  the  causation  is 
quite  obscure.  Among  those  whose  cause  is  clear  may  be  cited 
congenital  syphilis,  which  is  always  a  manifestation  of  hereditary 
syphilis.  In  this  case  a  morbid  poison  is  propagated  irom  the  parent 
to  the  offspring,  and  acts  on  the  latter  while  still  unborn. 

Many  of  the  congenital  diseases  consist  in  Malformations  of  the 
body  as  a  whole  or  in  part.  These  occur  during  the  course  of 
development  and  growth  of  the  body,  and  consist  in  errors  of  excess 
or  defect  in  the  formation  or  disposition  of  the  tissues.  Some  of 
them  can,  without  difficulty,  be  traced  to  the  action  of  external  forces 
on  the  foetus.  For  example,  a  limb  or  part  of  one  may  be  amputated 
in  the  uterus,  and  the  person  may  be  born  with  a  corresponding  defect, 
perhaps  partly  remedied  by  subsequent  growth  of  the  injured  part. 
There  are  probably  many  congenital  defects,  which,  if  they  could  be 
traced  back  to  their  origin,  would  be  found  due  to  mechanical  inter- 
ference, but  it  is  only  in  regard  to  a  few  of  them  that  this  can  as  yet  be 
done.  Such  mechanical  interference  may  be  due  to  inflammation,  pro- 
ducing adhesion  of  parts,  and  thus  hindering  their  due  expansion.  It 
seems  probable  that  inflammations  play  a  considerable  part  in  the 
causation  of  diseases  in  the  uterus,  and  these  inflammations  will  be 
due  to  the  action  of  external  forces  just  as  are  those  of  extra-uterine 
life. 

In  regard  to  congenital  sasceptibilities,  these,  again,  may  be 
divided  into  those  tending  towards  defect  on  the  one  hand  and  excess 
on  the  other.  Persons  are  born,  it  may  be,  with  certain  of  their  tissues 
unduly  weak  and  tending  to  decay.  These  tissues  may  give  way  and 
become  the  seat  of  disease  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  causes  which  in 
most  persons  would  produce  no  such  effect.  It  may  even  be  that  at 
a  certain  period  of  life  they  may  degenerate  without  any  apparent 
determining  cause.  Then,  as  opposed  to  this,  people  may  be  bom 
with  a  tendency  to  great  excess  in  the  growth  of  certain  parts  of  their 
tifieues.  The  causation  of  Tumours  or  Morbid  growths  is  very 
obscure,  but  we  may  say  at  least  that  obvious  congenital  conditions, 
such  as  soft  warts  or  moles,  are  not  infrequently  the  starting  points  of 
tumours  in  later  life.     We  may  also  infer  that  conditions  equally  con- 
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genital,  but  situated  so  as  not  to  be  visible,  may  be  the  starting  point 
of  other  tumours,  the  susceptibility  to  which  has  existed  from  the 
beginning  of  life. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  gone  before  that  congenital  diseases 
are  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  and  that  they  owe  comparatively  little 
to  inheritance.  All  that  the  term  means  is  that  the  child  comes  into 
the  world  with  the  disease  existent.  Congenital  susceptibility,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  for  the  most  part  due  to  inheritance. 

II. -INFLUENCE  OF  INHERITANCE  IN  THE  CAUSATION  OF 

DISEASE. 

At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two  very  different  classes 
in  relation  to  the  inheiitance  of  disease. 

Hereditary  Diseases. — The  term  hereditary  disease  is  usually  applied 
to  cases  in  which  a  definite  morbid  condition  is  transmitted  from  parent 
to  offspring.  The  commonest  case  of  the  kind  is  Hereditary  Syphilis. 
Here  a  morbid  poison,  presumably  related  to  a  form  of  microbe,  is 
transmitted  by  the  parent  to  the  offspring.  It  is  a  case  in  which  an 
external  force  acting  on  the  parent  is  directly  passed  on  to  the  off- 
spring, and  becomes  active  in  the  latter  as  it  has  been  in  the  former. 
Many  of  the  acute  fevers  have  been  similarly  transmitted  to  the  child 
in  uterOf  the  frutus  either  passing  through  the  fever  successMly  or 
dying  from  it.  Thus  small-pox,  intermittent  fever,  measles,  relapsing 
fever,  may  be  communicated  to  the  child  m  utero.  Children  have  been 
bom  with  the  eruption  of  small-pox  or  its  cicatrices  visible  on  their 
skins ;  others  have  presented  the  large  spleens  and  cachectic  appearances 
of  ague. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  all  these  cases  the  hereditary  form  of  the  disease 
does  not  differ  essentially  in  its  causation  from  the  ordinary  forms  of 
the  same  disease,  and  that  inheritance  is  in  no  sense  a  cause,  but 
merely  a  mode  of  transmission  of  the  cause.  We  may  therefore  entirely 
eliminate  this  class  of  cases  in  considering  the  influence  of  inheritance 
in  the  causation  of  disease. 

Most  cases  of  hereditary  disease  in  this  sense  are  congenital^  but 
they  are  not  necessarily  so.  In  the  case  of  syphilis,  for  instance,  the 
manifestations  of  the  disease  may  not  be  present  at  birth,  although 
later  on  lesions  occur  which  are  due  to  hereditary  transmission. 

In  regartl  to  nomenclature,  it  may  be  well  to  limit  the  term 
Hereditary  Disease  to  cases  of  direct  transmission,  as  in  syphilis,  and 
to  reserve  the  term  Inherited  Susceptibility  or  inherited  disease  for 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  actual  propagation  of  the  disease  itself. 
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1.  The  (General  Principles  of  Inheritance. — In  order  to  determine 
the  domain  of  inheritance  in  the  causation  of  disease,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  consider  the  natuHB  of  its  influence  in  the  normal  anatoniical 
and  physiological  conditions  of  our  bodies.  Looking  broadly  at  the 
subject  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  bodily  conformation  of  the  animal 
is  dependent  on  inheritance.  It  is  by  inheritance  that  human  beings 
belong  to  the  Vertebrata,  to  the  Mammalia,  and  to  the  genus  and 
species  Homo.  It  is  also  by  inheritance  that  the  more  minute  peculi- 
arities of  races,  families,  and  individuals  are  produced.  This  matter  is 
illustrated  and  elucidated  in  the  observations  which  follow. 

Race  the  Result  of  Inheritance. — We  see  the  influence  of  inheritance  not 
only  in  the  fact  that  human  parents  produce  human  offspring,  but  also  in  that 
the  offspring  conform  to  the  race  of  the  parents.  It  is  important  in  connection 
with  what  follows  to  consider  what  constitute  the  differences  of  the  races  of 
men.  There  is  more  or  less  pigment  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis ; 
the  hair,  in  transverse  section,  is  circular  or  oval  in  outline,  or  more  or  less 
oval;  the  nasal  bones  are  articulated  at  different  angles,  the  lower  jaw  is  more 
or  less  massive ;  the  shape  and  details  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  various ; 
the  eyes  are  horizontal  or  are  directed  upwards  at  their  outer  extremities;  and 
so  on.  It  is  these  differences  in  structure  that  make  the  chief  distinctions  of 
race,  and,  if  we  compare  two  such  dissimilar  races  as  the  negro  and  the  English- 
man, we  shall  see  that  the  difference  lies  in  a  multitude  of  details,  each  of 
which  if  taken  apart  might  seem  trivial.  And  yet  the  fertilized  ovum  inherits 
the  power  of  modelling  the  bodily  frame  down  to  these  minute  details. 

IndlTidoal  Characters  the  Result  of  Inheritance. — But,  besides  the  characters 
which  distinguish  men  as  men,  and  the  men  of  one  race  from  those  of  another, 
we  know  that  men  are  distinguished  from  each  other  individually.  When  we 
consider  the  general  likeness  of  the  men  of  one  race  to  each  other,  it  Heems 
marvellous  that,  among  the  multitudes  with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  we 
rarely  mistake  one  for  another.  The  only  explanation  of  this  is  that  there  are 
innumerable  shades  of  difference — in  colour  of  skin,  hair,  and  eyes;  in  shape 
of  nose,  mouth,  and  eyebrows — an  infinite  number  of  small  peculiarities,  which 
make  up  the  whole  portrait.  We  unconsciously  blend  the  whole  of  them  in 
our  mental  picture  of  the  individual,  and  if  one  of  them  be  altered  we  at  once 
recognize  that  our  portrait  is  out  in  some  way,  and  has  to  be  readjusted,  as 
when  we  change  the  arrangement  or  length  of  the  hair  or  beard,  or  when  the 
mouth  is  altered  by  the  loss  of  teeth  or  the  addition  of  an  artificial  set.  This 
may  be  farther  illustrated  by  the  well-known  fact  of  the  insufficiency  of  photo- 
graphs. In  them  we  have  an  exact  picture  but  without  the  colour,  and  the 
absence  of  this  one*  element  in  the  portrait  has  often  the  effect  of  almost 
destroying  the  likeness. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  most  of  these  tine  shades  of  difference  between 
man  and  man  are  due  to  inheritance.  The  ovum  enters  on  its  career  with  these 
already  inherent  in  it,  and  the  various  minute  points  of  difference  are  but 
repetitions  variously  compounded  of  points  in  its  progenitors.  We  are  so 
aeenstomed  to  look  for  resemblances  between  children  and  parents  that  we  are 
apt  to  forget  what  these  imply.    It  is  a  particular  colour  of  the  iris,  a  special 
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tone  in  the  voice,  a  trick  of  manner,  such  as  a  twitching  of  the  upper  eyelid, 
or  a  way  of  fidgeting  with  the  hand,  which  recalls  the  parent  or  grandparent. 
These  minute  points  of  resemblance  become  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
remember  that  they  are  all  inherent  in  the  fertilized  ovum.  Without  any 
external  assistance  it  goes  on  modelling  the  tissues  and  endowing  them  with 
their  functions  according  to  a  prearranged  pattern,  and  this  power  continues 
throughout  life;  so  that  it  often  happens  that,  on  to  middle  life  or  old  age, 
points  of  resemblance  come  out  which  had  not  been  previously  visible.  It  is 
as  if  the  mother  and  father  transmitted  to  the  ovum  certain  forces  inherent  in 
themselves  and  derived  from  their  ancestors.  These  forces  will  be  variously 
proportioned  in  each  case,  and  the  product  will  be  a  very  complex  one.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  tell  how,  in  any  particular  case,  these  forces  are  mingled, 
but  we  can  often  identify  the  individual  items  as  coming  from  this  or  that 
parent. 

A  highly  important  illustration  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  adduced  is 
afforded  by  the  facts  connected  with  Twins.  Wc  have  seen  that  each  ovum 
which  leaves  the  ovary  and  becomes  fertilized  is  thereby  endowed  with  the 
forces  which  mould  it  into  the  future  human  being.  These  forces  seem  variously 
distributed  in  the  ova  and  the  spermatozoa,  so  that  each  ovum  has  them  in 
such  varying  proportions  that  even  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same  family 
are  often  very  different.  But  if  a  single  fertilized  ovum  produces  two  embryoes, 
then  we  might  expect  that  the  forces  inherent  in  these  two  embryoes  would  be 
much  more  nearly  alike  than  usual,  and  that  in  consequence  the  two  individuals 
would  resemble  each  other  more  closely  than  is  usually  the  case.  And  so  it  is. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  twins.  In  the  one  the  individuals  are  derived  from 
separate  ova,  just  as  are  the  progeny  of  animals  which  bear  several  young  at 
the  same  time;  while  i/i  the  other  kind,  or  homogeneouB  twina,  there  is  only 
one  ovum,  which  probably  produces  the  twins  by  fission.  (See  further  on,  p.  30.) 
In  the  case  of  twins  derived  from  the  same  ovum  we  may  look  for  close  re- 
semblance, and  they  will  always  be  of  the  same  sex.  In  the  other  case,  where 
they  are  derived  from  separate  ova,  they  may  or  may  not  be  of  the  same  sex, 
and  they  will  not  necessarily  resemble  each  other  more  closely  than  the  ordinary 
brothers  and  sisters  of  a  family.  In  a  well-known  work  by  Francis  Galton  we 
have  a  collection  of  interesting  facts  in  illustration  of  the  life-history  of  twins. 
He  gives  many  anecdotes  supplied  by  twins  as  to  the  mistakes  made  on  account 
of  close  likeness,  from  which  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  ''Comedy  of  Errors" 
is  scarcely  a  burlesque.  The  resemblance  in  many  cases  lasted  throughout  life, 
and  extended  to  the  smallest  matters,  even  of  feeling  and  thought,  and,  indeed, 
to  their  illnesses.  From  these  facts  we  have  demonstrative  proof  that  in  the 
fertilized  ovum  we  have  already  inherent  virtually  all  the  finer  details  of  structure 
and  function,  although  many  of  these  only  come  into  effect  in  after-life.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  sex  is  determined  in  the  ovum. 

* 

2.  Inheritance  of  Structural  and  Physiological  Abnormalities. — 
From  what  has  gone  before  we  have  seen  that  minute  differences  in 
local  structure  are  the  usual  subjects  of  inheritance.  Coming  to  more 
considerable  differences  in  structure,  such  as  constitute  more  or  less 
definite  divergences  from  the  nonnal,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
they  also  are  inherited. 
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A  common  structural  peculiarity  is  webbing  of  the  fingers  or  toes, 
and  this  comparatively  slight  divergence  is  very  distinctly  matter  of 
inheritance.  The  author  knows  of  a  case  in  which  the  second  and 
third  toes  of  both  feet  are  imperfectly  separated,  so  that,  although  the 
bones  are  complete,  the  toes  are  united  nearly  to  their  tips  by  webs  of 
skin.  This  peculiarity  was  by  a  man  transmitted  to  his  son,  who  died 
in  boyhoocl,  to  a  grandson,  the  child  of  one  of  his  daughters,  and, 
although  in  a  diminishing  degree,  to  several  great-grandchildren. 
Sedgwick,  in  his  very  elaborate  series  of  papers  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Herietc  for  1861  and  1863,  adduces  many  cases  of  inheritance  of 
supernumerary  digits,  crooked  fingers,  cleft  iris,  squinting,  etc.  He 
gives,  for  instance,  a  case  in  which  a  supernumerary  finger  was 
attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger.  The 
deformity  had  occurred  for  ^\q  generations,  and  the  person  under 
observation  was  the  fourth  child  of  a  family,  all  of  whom  except  the 
second  were  bom  with  this  deformity. 

There  is  also  the  well-established  inheritance  of  Ichthyosis,  the  most 
striking  instance  of  which  is  that  shown  by  the  family  of  Lamberts,  the 
80-ealled  "  Porcupine  family,'*  adduced  by  Darwin  in  his  "  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication.''  In  the  original  l^ambert  the  skin  was 
covered  by  warty  projections  which  were  periodically  moulted.  He 
had  six  sons  and  two  grandsons  similarly  affected,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  inheritance  was  confined  to  the  male  sex,  the  two  grandsons 
having  seven  sisters  who  were  free  from  the  malady.  A  still  more 
striking  instance  of  the  inheritance  of  ichthyosis  is  related  by 
Sedgwick.  The  disease  was  observed  in  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  on  tracing  his  family  history  it  was  found  that  he  derived  it  from 
his  grandfather.  This  maii  had  been  affected  with  the  disease,  and  it 
is  a  striking  example  of  atavism  or  latency  in  one  generation  that  none 
of  his  children  showed  the  disease,  although  there  were  three  sons  an3 
three  daughters,  while  of  seven  grandchildren  (five  males  and  two 
females)  four  of  the  males  were  affected  and  none  of  the  females.  The 
aifected  males  were  the  children  of  daughters  of  the  original  case. 

Hflnnophilia  or  haemorrhagic  diathesis  depends  on  an  unknown 
istructura]  peculiarity  either  in  the  blood  or  vessels,  by  virtue  of  which 
h]ee<ling  readily  occurs,  and  when  it  takes  place  is  stopped  with 
liitticulty.  This  condition  is  in  the  highest  degree  inherited,  and  it  is 
^>  in  the  peculiar  manner  illustrated  by  Sedgwick's  cases  of  Ichthyosis 
mentioned  alK)ve.  Many  cases  have  been  traced  in  their  connections, 
and  it  appears  that  it  is  never  directly  transmitted.  It  occurs  almost 
alone  in  the  male  sex,  and  a  perscm  affected  does  not  transmit  it 
to  his  own  sons  but  to  those  of  his  daughters.     It  always  in  this  way 
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misses  a  generation,  and  appears  in  the  gmndsons  of  the  pei*son  trans- 
mitting. 

Daltonism  or  Goloar-blindness  is  also  demonstrably  inherited,  and 
it  is  usually  transmitted  in  the  same  peculiar  fashion  as  haemophilia.  In 
nine-tenths  of  the  case  Daltonism  occurs  in  the  male  sex,  and  it  is 
usually  transmitted  to  the  grandsons  of  the  original  case  through  his 
daughters.     (Sedgwick,  Wickham  Legg.) 

Diabetes  insipidus  is  another  condition,  which  is  apparently  inherited 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  In  this  affection  the  person  drinks  excessively 
and  passes  a  large  excess  of  urine.  We  may  presumably  infei-  that  the 
kidneys  are  unduly  large,  and  we  know  that  the  bladder  is  uiuisually 
capacious.  This  was  proved  in  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Finlayson,  and 
was  also  determined  by  \\e\\  in  the  cases  to  be  presently  mentioned. 

Gee  has  recorded  cases  showinj,'  that  this  condition  in  liereditary.  and  Weil 
records  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  its  inheritance.  Weil  met  with  a  case,  and 
he  set  himself,  by  hunting  up  and  down  the  country,  to  find  all  about  the  relatives 
of  his  patient,  with  the  result  of  producing  a  most  elaborate  genealogical  history  of 
the  family.  He  traced  ninety  members  of  the  family  extending  through  four 
generations,  seventy  of  whom  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  observation.  He 
personally  investigated  most  of  these  seventy  cases.  The  disease  was  traced  to  a 
man  called  Johann  Peter  Schwartz,  who  was  the  common  ancestor  of  the  family, 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1772.  His  descendants  were  five  children,  twenty-nine 
grandchildren,  and  Hfty-six  great-grandchildren,  in  all  ninety-one  persons.  Of 
these  no  less  than  twenty-three  were  certainly  diabetic,  and  thirteen  doubtfully  so. 
Omitting  the  doubtful  cases  altogether,  there  remain  seventy-eight  persons,  of 
whom  twenty-three  were  affected,  or  thirty  per  cent.  According  to  Weil  this  con- 
dition was  perfectly  consistent  with  good  health.  They  were  evidently  prolific 
enough  and  generally  long  livers.  The  original  Schwartz  lived  to  be  eighty-three, 
and  of  his  three  daughters  one  died  at  seventy -four,  and  the  other  two  were  still 
alive  at  the  time  of  observation,  being  respectively  seventy-six  and  sixty-seven  years 
of  age. 

The  fact«  hitherto  adduced  suffice  to  show  that,  in  acconlanco  with 
what  we  find  in  regard  to  normal  diii'erences  in  structure,  abnormal 
peculiarities  in  stnicture  or  function  are  also  subject  to  inheritance. 
It  now  remains  to  show  on  a  similar  l>asis  of  fact  that  susceptibilities 
to  disease  are  also  matters  of  inheritance,  and  that  the  varying 
susceptibilities  of  different  {)ersons  depend  on  peculiarities,  which 
cannot  be,  perhaps,  demonstrated  like  those  given  above,  Init  which 
frequently  coexist  at  least  with  definite  peculiarities  of  structure. 

3.  Inheritance  of  Susceptibilities  or  Predispositions  to  Disease. — 
We  have  seen  that  ceitain  forms  of  disease  are  due  to  the  action  of 
infective  agents,  which,  obtaining  an  entrance  into  the  Ixnly,  multiply 
there  and  give  rise  to  certain  phenomena.  It  is  matter  of  fre<{uent 
observation  that  different  persons  are  very   variously  susceptible  to 
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difieaeee  of  this  class,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  inheritance  plays 
an  important  part  in  determining  the  varying  degrees  of  susceptibility. 
Eace  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  susceptibility  to  this 
class  of  diseases. 

Amongst  the  diseases  due  to  pathogenic  microbes  perhaps  the  most  wide- 
spread in  the  animal  kingdom  is  anthrax,  which  is  produced  by  the  bacillus 
anthracis.  The  most  marked  differences  are  observable  amongst  different  species 
of  animals  to  the  attacks  of  this  microbe,  from  immunity  in  the  frog  to  extreme 
susceptibility  in  the  mouse  and  guinea-pig.  But  a  similar  difference  exists 
amongst  the  races  of  animals  belonging  to  the  same  species.  Thus  white  rats 
are  extraordinarily  insusceptible  as  compared  with  common  rats.  A  similar  but 
less  extreme  difference  is  noted  by  Chauveau  in  the  susceptibility  of  sheep.  It 
is  much  more  difficult  to  produce  anthrax  in  Algerian  sheep  than  in  ordinary 
breeds,  a  larger  dose  being  required.  The  racial  peculiarities  of  this  breed 
determine  a  striking  difference  in  susceptibility.  Pasteur  found  a  similar  differ- 
*-nce  in  relation  to  the  poison  of  chicken  cholera  amongst  the  different  breeds 
of  fowls.  Ordinary  fowls  are  highly  susceptible,  but  those  of  the  Cochin  China 
breed  are  so  to  a  very  minor  degree. 

In  man  similar  racial  differences  of  susceptibility  are  observable.  In  a  certain 
»en<e  the  *' plague  of  lice''  is  a  serious  disease,  and  it  is  highly  infectious. 
According  to  Murray  (quoted  by  Darwin)  the  different  races  of  men  present 
^reat  diflferences  in  the  species  of  pediculi  which  infest  them,  and  when  the 
parasites  habitual  to  one  race  stray  on  to  the  bodies  of  persons  of  a  different 
one  they  generally  survive  only  a  few  days.  A  structural  or  physiological 
peculiarity  of  the  skin  connected  with  the  differences  of  race  determines  the 
<u»iceptibility  to  the  attacks  of  the  parasite. 

Race  has  much  to  do  with  the  susceptibility  to  Yellow  fever. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  negroes  are  almost  entirely  in- 
susceptible to  this  disease,  which  is  so  virulent  in  white  men.  The 
immunity  of  the  negro  is  not  due  to  his  having  lived  for  generations 
in  countries  where  yellow  fever  prevails,  because  it  is  manifest  when 
negroes  are  brought  from  parts  of  Africa  where  yellow  fever  is 
unknown.  The  absence  of  susceptibility  extends  to  persons  partly 
of  negro  descent,  generally  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
negro  in  their  constitution.  Negroes  seem  also  to  have  considerably 
h'ss  susceptibility  to  Malarial  fevers  than  the  white  races. 

On  the  other  hand,  negroes  are  more  susceptible  to  8mall-poz 
than  Europeans,  and  it  generally  attacks  them  in  a  more  virulent 
fomi.     They  are  also  more  susceptible  to  Cholera. 

We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  along  with  differences  of  race  there 
go  j>eciiliaritie8  of  structure  and  function  which  determine  differences 
iff  susceptibility. 

Family  peculiarities  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  races,  the 
latter  being,  probably,  in  their  origin  derived  from  the  former. 
There  are  great  and  manifest  differences  among  families  in  suscepti- 
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bility  to  infective  agents.  There  are  many  facts  in  existence  which 
show  that  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  are  special  scourges  in  particuhir 
families.  Again,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  acknowledged  by  almost 
all  authorities  to  prevail  in  families,  so  much  so  that  authors  use  the 
expression  "family  phthisis."'  It  is  difficult  in  the  case  of  families  to 
trace  these  susceptibilities  through  a  sufficient  number  of  generations, 
but  such  facts  as  those  just  indicated  show  that  the  peculiarities  of 
stnicture    which    make    familv   and    individual   distinctions  are   cor- 

ft' 

related  to  differences  in  susceptibility  to  the  class  of  diseases  under 
consideration. 

4.  The  Constitution  of  the  body  the  result  of  Inheritance. —If  we 
define  the  Constitution  as  the  inherent  structure  and  powers  of  the 
organism,  then  we  shall  recognize  that  the  constitution  of  the  individual 
is  made  up  of  an  immense  number  of  particulars  of  structure  and 
function,  each  of  which  has  been  transmitted  from  a  parent  or  ancestor. 
These  particidars  include  susceptibilities  to  disease,  so  that  we  S|)eak 
of  constitutional  susceptibility.  As  we  ha\  e  seen,  each  of  these 
constitutional  peculianties  is  inherent  in  the  fertilized  ovum  when 
it  enters  on  its  career  of  development. 

It  is  proper  liere  to  notice  that  ConBtitutional  Disease  is  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished  from  constitutional  susceptibility.  The  former  implies  some  serious 
disorder  which  has  involved  the  bodily  structures  and  powers  as  a  whole,  such 
as  syphilis,  gout,  and,  in  some  cases,  cancer.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  often 
inferred  that  there  is  a  contradistinction  between  constitutional  and  local,  whereas 
really  the  constitution  is  made  up  of  local  peculiarities,  and  constitutional  suscepti- 
bility is  mostly  local  in  its  nature. 

The  term  DiatliesiB  is  sometimes  used  in  a  sense  nearly  equivalent  to  constitu- 
tional disease,  but  with  an  implication  that  there  is  a  constitutional  pre<lisposition 
before  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Thus  a  gouty  diathesis  is  supposed  to 
precede  as  well  as  to  coexist  with  the  actual  occurrence  of  gout.  The  term, 
however,  is  not  now  much  in  use.  and  is  not  capable  of  very  strict  definition. 

Besides  the  constitution  of  the  IkxIv  as  a  whole  we  are  able  to 
speak  of  the  Constitution  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  this  is  manifested  in  variations  of  susceptibility  to  disease. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  contnisting  the  susceptibility  of  the  lungs 
and  liver  respectively  to  ct»rtain  forms  of  <lisease.  Cancer  is  a  disease 
characterized  by  an  excessive  multiplication  of  epithelial  cells,  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  original  tumour  sends  out  offsets, 
presumably  in  the  form  of  cells,  into  structures  at  a  distance,  these 
being  in  some  cases  carried  by  the  blood.  When  implanted  in  the 
liver  these  offsets  usually  grow  luxuriantly,  so  that  there  may 
ultimately  be  much  more  cancerous  than  li\or  tissue.  On  the  other 
hand,  the   same  offsets   planted  in   the  lungs   will  grow  very  little. 
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There  is  often  abundant  microscopic  evidence  of  their  implantation, 
but  no  proper  tumours.  The  lungs  and  liver  are  contrasted  in  an 
opposite  sense  in  the  case  of  general  tuberculosis.  In  this  disease 
the  specific  microbe  is  present  in  the  blood,  and  is  planted  throughout 
the  organs  and  tissues.  In  the  liver  it  is  caught  more  frequently  than 
probably  in  any  other  organ,  but  it  produces  only  microscopic  lesions. 
These  lesions  are  in  immense  numbers,  but  they  are  rarely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  are  probably  of  little  consequence  to  the 
organ  ;  the  microbe  is  in  an  uncongenial  situation.  In  the  lungs,  on 
the  other  hand,  each  implantation  leads  to  a  marked  lesion  of  some 
size,  and  showing  evidences  of  much  disturbance  of  the  tissue.  The 
syphilitic  poison  presents  characteristics  different  from  that  of 
tuberculosis  and  similar  to  that  of  cancer.  The  liver  is  frequently 
affected,  the  lungs  very  rarely. 

These  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  in  i-egard  to  other  organs 
and  tissues.  That  such  differences  in  susceptibility  are  the  result  of 
inheritance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  identical  in  the 
diff'erent  species  of  animals.  Thus,  in  the  guinea-pig  and  in  the  ox 
the  microbe  of  tubercle  when  implanted  in  the  liver  produces  obvious 
and  considerable  lesions  similar  to  those  in  the  lungs. 

5.  TliaorlM  of  Inheritance. — The  facts  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  theory  of 
inheritance  are  that  the  fertilized  ovum  at  the  outset  of  its  career  bears  in  itself 
the  various  particulars  of  the  future  individual  down  to  the  finest  details  of  local 
Htmcture.  It  has  an  image,  or  plan,  or  model  which  it  follows.  It  seems  probable 
lha(  this  plan  is  embodied  in  material  vital  particles  contained  in  the  germinal 
▼esicle.  Such  vital  units  of  excessively  minute  size  have  been  supposed  to  exist  by 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  called  them  *  physiological  units ' ;  by  Charles  Darwin,  who 
called  them  '  gemmules ' ;  and  by  Francis  Galton.  The  theory  of  heredity  has 
been  very  fully  worked  out  by  Weismann,  who  has,  with  much  industry,  given 
it  a  consistent  expression.  His  view  is  that  the  nucleus  of  the  germ -cell  contains 
in  it  Tital  units  or  'biophors'  which  are  destined  to  determine  the  evolution  of 
the  individual  in  all  details  of  structure.  This  theory  must  be  meanwhile  regarded 
as  4m/>  judire,  but  it  implies  what  appears  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  such 
a  theory,  that  the  various  items  of  the  constitution  in  being  transmitted,  are 
repreeented  by  actual  particles,  and  it  contains  a  possible  suggestion  as  to  the 
manner  and  place  of  the  aggregation  of  these  vital  particles.  (See  Weismann's 
aermPlatm:  a  Theory  of  Htrtd  it  y,  1893.) 


III.— INFLUENCE  OF  AGE  AND  SEX  IN  THE  CAUSATION  OF  DISEASE. 

It  will  be  understood  from  what  has  gone  before  that  age  and  sex 
will  affect  the  causation  of  disease  only  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  susceptibility  to  certain  diseases. 

1.  Influence  of  Age. — The  first  weeks  and  months  of  life  are  the 
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most  fatal,  so  much  so  that  about  a  fourth  of  the  children  bom  die 
within  the  first  year,  while  in  many  towns  more  than  half  the  deaths 
are  of  children  under  a  year  old.  There  are  various  explanations  of 
this,  perhaps  the  chief  being  that  the  helpless  infant  can  scarcely  let  its 
wants  be  known,  and  being  dependent  on  the  care  of  others,  is  more 
susceptible  to  all  sorts  of  accidental  external  influences.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  are  nuich  less  aflected  by 
disease  than  those  of  poorer  parents,  while  illegitimate  children  who 
receive  least  care  are  much  more  liable  to  disease  and  death  than  those 
born  in  wedlock.  Besides  this,  however,  there  are  other  explanations. 
The  child,  emerging  from  the  protection  and  warmth  of  the  uterus, 
undergoes  a  sudden  transformation  in  its  circulation  and  nutrition, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  to  cope  with  physical  conditions,  chiefly 
mechanical  and  thermal,  which  are  new  to  it.  The  first  days  and 
weeks  of  life  are  therefore  the  most  trying  to  the  child.  In  the 
child,  again,  the  tissues  are  growing,  and  have  the  double  duty  of 
nutrition  and  growth  thrown  upon  them.  They  are  therefore  more 
liable  to  derangement  than  those  of  adults,  although  they  possess 
greater  powers  of  restoration  when  damage  is  done.  The  smaller  bulk 
of  the  child's  body,  also,  renders  it  more  susceptible  to  changes  of 
temperature,  so  that  cold  will  penetrate  more  deeply  into  its  tissues 
than  into  those  of  adults,  a  fact  which  is  not  always  remembered  in  the 
clothing  of  children.  Besides  all  this,  the  bodies  of  children  present, 
as  it  were,  a  virgin  soil  for  the  propagation  of  the  various  infective 
agents.  The  children  of  the  poor  can  scarcely  escape  exjwsure  to  the 
ordinary  infectious  diseases,  and  their  bodies  are  apparently  very 
susceptible  to  these  influences.  A  stinking  illustration  of  these  state- 
ments lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  (rlasgow,  whooping-cough  is  the  cause  of 
more  deaths  in  children  than  any  other  communicable  disease  (Russell). 
Tuberculosis,  also,  is  extremely  prevalent  in  children,  and  is  much 
more  liable  to  extend  beyond  its  primary  local  seat  than  in  adults  ;  as 
if  the  tissues  of  children  afforded  a  better  nidus  for  the  infective  agent. 
The  greatest  liability  to  disease  is  in  the  first  year  of  life,  and  it 
diminishes  from  the  first  year  to  the  eighth.  From  the  eighth  till  the 
eighteenth  year  the  liability  to  disease  increases,  but  diminishes  after 
the  latter  age,  reaching  a  minimum  between  twenty-four  and  thirty,  to 
increase  from  that  point  onwards.  The  mortality  by  no  means  follows 
the  liability  to  disease.  It  is,  indeed,  greatest  in  the  first  year,  dimin- 
ishing from  that  period  onwards.  The  diminution,  however,  does  not 
cease  at  the  eighth  year,  but  goes  on  till  adult  life,  the  minimum  being 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five.  After  the  latter  age  the 
death-rate  rises  regularly  but  slowly. 
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The  increase  of  disease  from  the  eighth  to  the  eighteenth  years  is 
related  to  the  fact  that  these  are,  in  general,  the  years  of  school-life 
and  include  the  time  of  puberty.  School,  by  exposure  in  going  and 
coining,  and  sometimes  by  too  prolonged  confinement,  not  only  renders 
the  body  less  resistant,  but  also  exposes  children  to  infection.  The 
period  of  puberty,  involving  serious  changes  in  the  bodily  functions,  is 
liable  to  induce  a  general  weakness  of  the  body,  and  also  exposes 
females  to  the  special  affections  of  menstruation. 

In  advanced  life,  the  body  is  liable  to  diseases  which  imply  decadence 
or  senility  of  the  tissues.  The  bones  are  more  brittle  by  reason  of 
a  diminution  in  their  animal  constituents,  and  hence  are  liable  to  give 
way  under  a  less  severe  mechanical  strain  than  are  ordinary  bones. 
Senility  of  the  blood-vessels  aflects  their  liability  to  certain  forms  of 
disease,  and,  indeed,  the  diseases  refen*ed  to  are  mainly  present  in 
persons  past  middle  life.  Affections  of  the  brain  are  frequent  in  old 
persons,  but  nearly  all  of  these  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  are  not  primarily  diseases  of  the  brain.  Cancer  is  very 
specially  a  disease  of  middle  and  advanced  life,  but  not  of  old  age.  It 
i.s  characterized  by  an  excessive  growth  of  the  epithelial  tissues,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  how  this  should  occur  prepondcratingly  at  an  age 
Yieyond  that  of  greatest  vigour,  unless  on  the  assumption  that,  so  long 
as  the  surrounding  tissues  remain  vigorous,  they  restrain  any  tendency 
in  the  epithelial  tissues  to  grow  to  excess. 

2.  Influence  of  Sex. — Diseases  of  the  generative  organs  are  of  course 
distinctive  in  the  two  sexes.  The  tissues  of  the  male  being,  as  a  rule, 
larger  and  firmer,  they  might  be  expected  to  offer  more  resistance  to 
the  external  forces,  but  this  is  very  doubtfully  the  case,  and  at  nearly 
all  periods  of  life  the  female  is  less  susceptible  to  disease  than  the  male. 
It  18  a  remarkable  fa/ct  that  apparently  in  all  lands,  there  arc  more  male 
than  female  children  bom  (in  the  pro|)ortion  of  103-105  boys  to  100 
girls).  But  this  disproportion  begins  to  be  reduced  at  the  very  point 
of  birth,  by  the  fact  that  more  males  are  still-born  than  females  (in  the 
pTfiportion  of  14:10).  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  male 
children  are  on  the  average  more  bulky— especially  have  larger  heads, 
than  females,  and  are  therefore  more  exposed  to  the  accidents  of 
parturition.  Even  after  birth  the  females  show  less  liability  to  disease, 
AO  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  sexes  arc  already  equal  in 
numbers.  Throughout  the  remaining  years  of  life  the  females  are,  at 
all  ages,  usually  in  the  majority.  Even  the  dangers  of  childbearing  do 
not  reverse  the  balance,  as  the  risks  are  counterlxalanced  by  the  greater 
exposure  of  men,  during  the  corresponding  years  of  life,  to  accident 
and^  injury  in  the  pursuance  of  their  occupations. 
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TERMINATIONS  OF  DISEASE 

The  tenni nation  of  disease  is  in  recovery  or  death.  The  recovery 
may  be  much  prolonged  and  only  partial,  or  death  may  ensue  only 
after  a  long  struggle. 

1.  Recovery  from  Disease. — It  has  been  indicated  above  that  disease 
is  due  to  an  interference  from  without  with  the  normal  physiological 
processes,  or  to  an  abnormal  construction  or  tendency  of  the  living 
tissues.  The  existence  of  such  interference  or  tendency  does  not 
abolish  the  normal  fimctions,  but  rather,  in  many  cases  stimulates  them 
to  increased  activity.  The  healthy  tissues  are  continually  engaged  in 
dealing  with  external  forces,  and  are  generally  successful  in  so  doing  ; 
and  in  cases  where  the  external  forces  have  for  the  moment  obtained 
the  supremacy,  the  tissues  are  frequently  stimulated  to  exceptional 
vigour,  so  as  to  overcome  the  interfering  agent.  As  already  indicated, 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  disease  are  really  due  to  the  reaction  of  the 
tissues  against  the  agent  producing  the  disease.  There  is  therefore  on 
the  part  of  nature  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  disease,  a  natural 
tendency  towards  recovery.  This  tendency  is  expressed  in  the  aphor- 
ism vis  medicatriz  natarffi,  which  implies  that  the  living  structures 
are  endowed  with  a  power  of  overcoming  disease. 

It  will  follow  from  this  that  recovery  is  more  apt  to  occur  when  the 
disease  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  external  forces.  In  all  morbid 
conditions  due  to  the  physical  forces,  such  as  wounds,  fractures,  burns, 
etc.,  the  tissues  at  once  set  to  work  to  repair  the  injury,  and  in  most 
cases  with  considerable  success.  In  the  treatment  of  such  diseases  the 
endeavour  is  made  to  place  the  parts  under  as  favourable  circumstances 
as  possible  for  nature  to  do  its  part.  In  the  case  of  diseases  due  to 
infective  agents,  again,  we  see  usually  an  etFort  on  the  part  of  nature 
to  overcome  the  morbid  agent.  According  to  one  theory  the  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  which  is  characteristic  of  fever,  is  a  means  of 
destroying  the  morbific  agent,  and  at  any  rate,  in  most  cases,  the 
normal  forces  after  a  time  reassert  themselves  and  the  iwitient  recovers. 
In  some  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  keeps  on  advancing  with 
very  little  check  on  the  })art  of  the  tissues.  It  will  be  found  that  when 
this  is  the  case  there  has  genei*ally  existed  a  special  susceptibility  to 
the  disease,  and  that  the  attack  of  the  morbific  agent  has,  as  it  were, 
been  invited  by  the  special  condition  of  the  person.  If,  after  the 
morbid  process  has  been  established,  the  susceptibility  remains,  the 
disease  is  likely  to  remain  and  extend.  In  tuberculosis  this  seems 
peculiarly  the  case,  and  it  is  only  by  profoundly  altering  the  conditions 
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of  life  that  we  are  able,  as  a  general  rule,  to  bring  about  an  arrest  of 
the  process,  without  the  actual  removal  of  the  morbific  agent.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  hoped  that  in  the  case  of  infective  diseases,  medicinal 
agents  may  be  discovered  which  will  directly  attack  the  morbific  agent, 
but  except  in  the  case  of  syphilis  and  malanal  fevers,  such  a  discovery 
ha^s  not  yet  been  made. 

The  tendency  to  recovery  is  niuch  less  in  diseases  due  to  causes  in 
the  tissues  themselves.  Malformations  may  be  partially  rectified  during 
the  processes  of  development  and  growth,  but  recovery  will  rarely  be 
complete.  Tumours  generally  continue  their  growth  without  reference 
to  the  activities  of  the  tissues.  The  diseases  due  to  decadence  of  the 
tissues  are  seldom  the  subjects  of  spontaneous  recovery. 

2.  Death. — This  is  the  unfortunate  termination  of  many  diseases,  but 
the  tendency  to  death  is  frequently  more  an  accidental  circumstance 
than  a  necessary  part  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

Life  may  persist  along  with  the  abolition  of  most  of  the  functions  of 
the  body.  If  the  respiration  and  circulation  persist,  the  remaining 
functions,  even  those  of  the  brain,  may  be  in  abeyance  and  yet  the 
person  may  survive.  If  we  look  at  the  actual  process  of  dying  we  shall 
find  that  in  most  cases  the  heart  or  the  respiratory  movements  first 
give  way,  although  in  some  instances  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine 
which  has  first  ceased.  According  to  Bichat  there  are  three  modes  of 
death,  namely,  by  the  brain,  by  the  lungs,  and  by  the  heart,  but  from 
what  has  been  noted  above  it  is  clear  that  these  may  be  included  in  the 
two  mentioned. 

Death  by  the  lungs  is  due  to  failure  in  the  respiratory  movements. 
This  may  occur  suddenly  by  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  as  in  haemorrhages  in  the  brain,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  occurs  gradually  from  exhaustion  of  the  respiratory  centre,  and 
is  then  called  death  by  Asphyxia.  Such  exhaustion  will  ensue  when, 
from  obstruction  of  the  air  passages  or  vitiation  of  the  air,  the  respira- 
tion has  been  for  a  time  carried  on  with  great  difficulty. 

Death  by  failure  of  the  heart's  action  is  a  more  frequent  mode  of 
death.  It  may  be  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  vagus  centre  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  from  injury  to  the  brain,  though  in  this  case  the 
&ilure  of  the  heart  may  be  simultaneous  with  cessation  of  respiration. 
This  form  of  paralysis  of  the  heart,  however,  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
Again,  a  sudden  reflex  paralysis  of  the  heart  from  shock  may  occur. 
There  may  also  be  death  from  failure  of  the  heart  due  to  disease  in  the 
organ  itself,  and  here  also  the  death  is  very  often  sudden.  A  frequent 
cause  of  sudflen  death,  for  instance,  is  obstniction  of  a  branch  of  the 
coronary  artery.     This  may  lead  to  such  derangement  of  the  luitrition 
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of  the   heart's  muscle  as  to  cause    paralysis    and    cessation   of  its 
contractions. 

But  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  is  oflen  the  mode  of  death  when 
the  seat  of  disease  is  distant  from  that  organ  or  its  nervous  apparatus. 
In  that  case  the  heart  is  aifected  secondarily.  It  is  weakened,  it  may 
be,  by  the  condition  of  the  blood  being  altered,  so  that  the  requisite 
amount  of  nutriment  is  no  longer  afforded  to  the  heart ;  or  it  may  be 
injiwed  by  the  blood  being  increased  in  temperature  or  contaminated 
by  abnormal  products.  In  these  cases  the  heart  partakes  in  the  general 
weakening  of  the  body  and  gradually  ceases  to  contract. 

Failure  of  the  heart  has  an  immediate  effect  on  the  circulation  in 
the  lungs,  and  we  shall  see  afterwards  that  <  edema  of  the  lungs, 
which  is  characterized  by  exudation  of  fluid  into  the  lung  alveoli, 
is  one  of  the  most  constant  effects  of  this  condition.  The  laboured 
breathing  and  rattle  in  the  throat,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the 
last  stages  of  disease,  are  the  usual  signs  of  (edema  of  the  lungs,  so 
that  although  these  signs  call  attention  to  the  respiratory  organs, 
the  real  primary  failure  may  be  in  the  heart. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proclivity  to  death  in  the  various  forms 
of  disease  will  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  the  disease  affects 
the  respiration  or  the  heart's  action,  but  more  particularly  the  latter. 
In  this  view  of  it  the  actual  question  of  death  or  survival  will 
frequently  depend  on  the  staying  power  of  the  heart.  The  ability 
of  the  heart  to  continue  its  contractions  during  the  most  severe 
period  of  an  illness  will  frequently  determine  whether  the  person  is 
to  die  or  recover.  This  is  an  important  point  to  keep  in  mind  in 
actual  practice.  There  are  great  differences  in  the  staying  power  of 
the  heart  in  different  persons,  and  so  there  are  great  differences  in 
the  fatality  of  the  same  diseases.  The  ability  of  the  heart,  like 
other  local  conditions,  is  largely  determined  by  inheritance.  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  main  factors  in  determining  the  duration  of  life, 
and  longevity  depends  probably  more  on  the  character  of  the  heart 
than  on  any  other  single  circumstance. 
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SECTION   11. 

TEKATOLOGY. 
UENERAL  MALFORMATIONS.     MONSTROSITIES. 


Introduction. — Definition  of  terms  and  grouping.  Causation  of  monstrosities. 
Nomenclature.  I.  MonstrositieB  by  excess,  in  size  or  number.  A.  By  excess 
in  size,  giants,  local  hypertrophies.  B.  By  excess  in  number — Fission  of 
ombryo.  i.  Complete  duplication,  twins,  with  subsequent  partial  union  (1) 
of  xiphoid,  (2)  of  thorax,  (3)  of  thorax  and  head,  (4)  of  head,  (5)  of  pelvis, 
(6)  of  sacrum,  ii.  Abcaudal  duplication  :  ( 1 )  head  single,  and  bodies  equal ; 
(2)  head  single,  one  body  undeveloped  and  parasitic ;  (3)  duplication  of 
pelvis  and  legs.  iii.  Abcranial  duplication :  (1 )  jmrtial  duplication  of  head — 
double-face;  (2)  complete  division  of  head — double-head;  (3)  one  division 
undeveloped  and  parasitic ;  (4)  supernumerary  arms.  iv.  I>upllcation  both 
abcaudal  and  abcranial.  v.  Triple  monsters,  vi.  Reduplication  of  parts. 
II.  Monstrosities  by  defect  in  size  or  formation.  A.  Defect  in  size — Dwarfs. 
B.  Defects  in  formation  arising  ( 1 )  from  dropsy  of  the  cerebro-spiual  canal, 
«tc. ;  (2)  from  influence  of  amnion,  i.  Extreme  Defect  in  TwlnFoBtation. 
Acardlacl:  (1)  acephalus,  (2)  acormus,  (3)  amorphus.  ii.  Defects  involYinir 
the  head  and  spinal  column:  (1)  Brain  absent,  Anencephalus ;  (2)  brain 
displaced — Encephalocele,  Hernia  cerebri ;  (3)  brain  defective — Cyclopia ;  (4) 
jaw  defective — Agnathia ;  (o)  vertebral  canal  and  cord  imperfect — Spina 
bifida.  III.  DefeotiTe  closure  of  parts  in  f^ont:  (1)  facial  clefts;  (2)  con- 
genital fistula  of  neck ;  (3)  defective  closure  of  thorax  ;  (4)  of  abdomen. 
IV.  Defect  of  orlfloes  and  canals,  v.  Absence  or  defect  of  extremities.  TIL 
Aberrant  monstrosities,  chiefly  transposition  of  viscera. 

INTRODUCTION. 

rpHE  conditions  to  be  considered  here  are  all  referable  to  errors 
in  the  development  of  the  embryo.  They  are  to ,  be  traced  to 
causes  acting  on  the  embryo  and  causing  it  to  deviate  in  its  formation 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  part  from  the  normal.  Malformations  may 
consist  merely  in  slight  local  deviations  from  the  regular  type,  as 
where  a  muscle  or  a  blood-vessel  has  abnormal  relations,  in  which 
case  the  term  Anomaly  is  frequently  used.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  may  affect  the  body  as  a  whole  and  may  be  such  as  to  produce 
the  most  serious  deformities,  many  of  them  incompatible  with  life. 
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In  that  case  the  temi  Monstrosity  is  frequently  used.^  It  is  with 
these  latter  that  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned.  The  malformations 
of  individual  organs  will  be  referred  to  in  their  places,  but  in  this 
general  section  we  have  chiefly  to  consider  those  which  affect  the 
body  as  a  whole  or  the  more  important  parts  of  it.  The  science  of 
monstrosities  or  Teratology  is  a  very  wide  one :  it  will  only  be 
possible  here  to  give  a  general  outline  of  it. 

The  congenital  malformations  form  only  a  part  of  the  congenital 
diseases  (see  p.  15).  In  some  of  the  latter  we  have  simply  the 
ordinar}'  {mthological  changes  such  as  are  met  with  in  extra-uterine 
h'fe,  but  they  have  happened  to  occur  in  the  foetus.  In  the  case  of 
malformations,  on  the  other  hand,  the  structure  of  the  tissues  in 
th«^mselves  is  normal,  but  there  is  an  erroneous  arrangement  owing 
Ui  some  interference  occurring  during  the  period  of  development. 

The  malformations  are  divisible  into  three  great  groups.  These 
an?  malformations  by  exQggs,  by  defgpt,  and  by  peculiarity  of  form. 

Malformations  by  excess  are  divisible  according  as  the  size  or  the 
number  of  parts  is  in  excess.  There  may  be  an  excessive  size  of 
the  whole  body  or  of  some  of  its  parts,  but  such  gigantic  formation 
is  uncommon.  Much  more  common  is  numerical  excess,  consisting 
in  a  doubling  or  even  in  a  trebling  of  the  body  as  a  whole  or  of 
its  {larts.  The  group  of  double  monsters  thus  includes  a  large 
number  of  different  forms.  Malformations  by  defect  may  be  either 
in  the  form  of  abnormal  smallness  of  parts,  or  of  a  defect  in  the 
completion  of  the  development  of  certain  structures.  In  the  latter 
case  the  parts  may  be  of  full  size,  but  they  represent  some  period 
of  embryonic  life  and  not  that  of  full  development ;  thus,  structures 
which  are  formed  separately  in  the  embryo  in  oifler  afterwards  to 
unite  and  form  single  structures  may  fail  to  do  so,  and  clefts  or 
fissures  may  be  the  result.  Malformations  by  peculiarity  of  form, 
or  Aberrant  malformations,  are  local  anomalies  in  which,  without 
any  actual  defect,  the  development  has  taken  a  different  course  from 
the  normal,  structures  which  usually  atrophy  as  development  proceeds 
perhaps  continuing  to  gi'ow,  while  those  which  usually  develop  com- 
pletely are  atrophied.  Many  malformations  of  the  heart  and  vessels 
aiMl  of  the  generative  organs  belong  to  this  class,  which  also  includes 
maiiv  local  anomalies.     These  latter  do  not  fall  to  b(^  described  in 

m 

this  section. 

'  A  monstroMty  is  "  a  collection  of  anomalies  which  are  .very  complex,  very 
graTe.  rendering  impossible  or  difficalt  the  performance  of  certain  functions, 
•ad  prodocing  in  the  individuals  so  affected  a  vicious  conformation  very  different 
Irom  that  which  their  species  usually  presents."— GeofTroy  Saint-Hilaire,  Tt-aiti* 
*^  TereUdogiey  I. 
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GauBation  of  Malformations. — As  the  malformations  take  origin 
in  the  embryo  at  comparatively  early  stages  of  its  development,  it 
must  be  generally  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  nature  of  the  cause,  but 
there  are  at  least  some  indications  of  the  kinds  of  causative  agents. 

In  the  case  of  the  malformations  by  excess  we  must  suppose  an 
excessive  stimulation  of  the  embryo  at  an  early  |)eriod  of  develop- 
ment, but  the  nature  of  the  stimulation  is  difficult  to  determine. 
It  ma}'^  here  be  pointed  out,  that  in  certain  of  the  lower  animals 
which  are  capable  of  restoring  lost  parts  there  is  sometimes  a  re- 
duplication of  the  parts  reproduced.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  lizard, 
when  the  tail  is  broken  off,  there  may  be  two  or  three  tails  instead 
of  one  reproduced.  In  the  salamander  also,  when  the  foot  or  hand 
is  amputated  or  divided  longitudinally,  there  may  be  a  new  formation 
of  one  or  more  supernumerary  fingers.  In  these  cases  the  stimulation 
of  the  wound,  in  which  the  germinal  tissue  is  forming  a  new  member, 
results  in  the  reduplication  of  the  member.  In  a  similar  fashion 
the  over-stimulation  of  the  embryo  may  induce  a  reduplication, 
which  will  affect  the  whole  body  or  parts  of  it,  according  to  the 
period  and  locality  of  its  application.  The  stimulus  may  in  some 
cases  be  related  to  the  activity  of  the  ovum  and  spenuatozoa  re- 
spectively, but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  external  stimulation 
may  in  some  cases  have  imix)rtant  influences.  Thus  Gerlach  asserts 
that  by  varnishing  an  egg  so  as  to  leave  only  a  certain  selected  part 
free  for  the  penetration  of  air  he  succeeded  in  cerUiin  cases  in  pro- 
ducing a  doubling  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  chick.  Panum, 
Dareste,  and  others  have  also  produced  malformations  by  varnishing, 
by  variations  of  temperature,  and  by  placing  the  eggs  vertically. 

In  the  case  of  malformations  by  defect,  the  ordinary  principles 
of  causation  may  be  taken  into  account.  The  causation  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  external  conditions  acting  on  the  fcetUB  in  utero,  or 
in  internal  conditions  inherent  or  induced  in  the  fuetus  itself.  In 
the  small  and  delicate  structures  which  form  the  early  embryo,  very 
slight  and  simple  disturbances  may  interferci  with  the  completion  of 
parts.  Thus,  blows  on  the  abdomen  may,  in  their  influence,  extend 
through  the  uterine  wall  to  the  fcetus.  Further,  a  potent  cause  of 
malformations  is  constriction  or  adhesion  of  parts,  chiefly  by  the 
amnion.  Adhesion  is  mostly  the  result  of  inflammation,  and  this 
again  may  result  from  injury.  Adhesion  between  the  embryo  and 
the  amnion  at  an  early  period  is  liable  to  interfere  with  the  closure 
of  the  external  structures  in  the  middle  line.  Such  adhesions,  being 
accidental,  are  apt  to  produce  irregular  malformations. 

Internal  conditions  such  us  accumulations  of  fluid,  or  dropsies,  are 
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believed  to  have  to  do  with  many  forms  of  defect,  more  especially 
those  concerning  the  nervous  system.  On  the  other  hand,  a  simple 
failure  of  developmental  energy  has  been  assigned  as  a  cause  of 
non-completion  of  the  formation  of  parts. 

Inheritanee  has  little  influence  in  the  causation  of  malformations. 
In  the  case  of  the  slighter  forms  or  anomalies,  such  as  supernumerary 
digits,  inheritance  has  a  most  marked  influence,  bu't  in  the  mon- 
strosities proper  it  has  little  or  no  effect. 

Sndden  frights  or  shocks  are  often  assigned  popularly  as  the 
causes  of  malformations.  The  sight  of  a  person  with  harelip  or 
with  an  amputated  limb,  by  the  mother,  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to 
a  like  malformation  in  the  foetus,  or  even  a  simple  fright  is  stated 
as  the  causa  There  is,  however,  little  basis  for  this  opinion,  and 
the  assigned  cause  often  happens  at  a  period  of  pregnancy  when  the 
malformation  must  have  been  already  present.  Most  of  the  mal- 
formations, as  we  have  seen,  are  referable  to  the  early  periods  when 
perhaps  the  mother  is  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy. 

Classification. — The  chief  malformations  form  a  regular  series,  and 
subject  themselves  to  a  classification  on  comparatively  simple  lines. 
Most  of  the  systems  are  based  on  that  laid  down  by  Foerster,  which 
has  been  already  indicated  above.  Cleland  has  suggested  a  classifica- 
tion which  follows  somewhat  on  Foerster's  lines,  taking  more  account, 
however,  of  the  causation  of  the  lesions.  This  classification  will  be 
in  general  followed. 

Nomenclatore. — It  is  convenient  to  designate  the  various .  malfor- 
mations by  brief  descriptive  titles,  which  shall  render  them  readily 
distinguishable.  The  names  used  for  the  specific  forms  will  be  found 
to  follow  a  definite  plan,  and  to  contain,  in  Greek  derivatives,  a 
brief  statement  of  the  general  features  of  the  malformation. 


I.— MONSTROSITIES  BY  EXCESS. 

The  excess  may  be  either  in  size  or  in  number,  and  these  again 
may  affect  the  body  as  a  whole  or  individual  parts. 

A. — Monstrosities  by  Excess  in  Size. 

1.  General  hypertrophy  of  the  body:    Giants. — We  include  here 

persons  who  greatly  exceed  in  height  the  stature  of  ordinary  men. 

\i  a  rule  a  man  who  measures  7  feet  and  upwards  is  counted  a 

giant;   there  are  cases  on  record  from  7  to  8  feet  in  height,  and 

c 
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even  up  to  9  feet,  although  many  of  the  accounts  are  doubtful.  In 
some  casea  sexual  maturity  is  delayed  or  remains  absent,  and  most 
giants  become  prematurely  old  and  do  not  live  long, 

2.  Local  hypeitrophies. — Excessive  growth  of  one  half  of  the  body 
is  a  rare  form  of  malformation.  We  have  also  unilateral  hypertrophy 
of  a  limb,  or  of  individual  fingera  or  toes  (sec  Fig.  1).     The  bones 


of  the  skull  sometimes  grow  excessively,  especially  the  lower  jaw. 
There  are  also  hypertrophies  of  the  larynx  and  tongue,  and  more 
rarely  of  the  internal  organs,  which  as  they  have  no  explanation  in 
any  acquired  disease,  are  regarded  as  malformations. 

B. — M<»NSTROSlTIfeS   IIY    P:XCKS.S    tN    NUMHKIt— FlSSION    OF  THE 

Embryo. 

These  form  a  very  important  group,  and  iucliidc  a  large  proportion 
of  the  more  considerable  malformations  of  the  body.  They  present 
great  variety  in  form  and  degree.  At  the  one  end  of  the  scale  we 
have  the  monstrosity  consisting  of  two  complete  individuals,  unit«d 
by  a  narrow  band,  or  indeed  disunited.  At  the  other  end  we  have 
simple  duplicity  or  leduplication  of  parts. 

Ill  all  cases  of  double  monstrosity  there  has  been,  to  begin  with, 
one  ovum.  Opinions  have  been  divided  on  the  tjuestion  whether 
ill  the  single  ovum  there  have  been  originally  two  embryoes  which 
have  partially  united,  or  whether  there  has  been  but  one  embryo 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  doubled  parlw  by  fission.  The  latter 
is  the  more  likely  explanation  in  most  cases  of  double  monsters. 

Multiplication  by  fission  is  common  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
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is  not  unknown  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life.  Experiment  seems 
to  show  that  stimulation  of  the  early  embryo  may  lead  to  doubling 
in  whole  or  in  part.  Schultze,  for  instance,  asserts  that  in  the  eggs 
of  amphibia,  an  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  ovum  in  certain 
ways,  produces  a  double  malformation.  We  may  suppose  that  stimu- 
lations of  unknown  origin  may  affect  the  embryoes  of  the  higher 
animals.  Thus,  should  there  be  over-stimulation  of  the  ovum  soon 
after  impregnation,  there  may  be  fission  of  the  whole  germinal  mass, 
with  the  ultimate  production  of  two  separate  individuals  or  twins, 
which  may,  however,  be  partly  united.  At  slightly  later  periods, 
when  the  central  part  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis  has  been  already 
laid  down,  the  fission  may  still  affect  the  upper  or  lower  end  of 
the  embryo,  and  we  may  have  doubling  of  these  either  together  or 
singly,  while  a  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  single.  Then 
at  still  later  periods  when  the  appendages  are  being  formed,  there 
may  be  a  more  local  fission  leading  to  multiplication  of  parts.  There 
are  even  cases  in  which  the  fission  has  been  repeated  more  than 
once,  so  that  there  is  not  only  a  doubling  but  a  trebling  of  parts, 
and  the  monster  contains  portions  of  three  indi\nduals. 

An  interesting  confirmation  of  the  view  that  double  monstrosity  arises  by 
fiitaiion  of  one  embryo  has  been  furnished  by  Cleland  in  his  observations  on 
mpmmmerary  lags.     See  further  on  at  p.  89. 

The  doubled  parts  may  vary  in  the  degrees  of  development  which 
they  attain.  The  one  may  grow  much  more  quickly  than  the  other, 
and  when  that  is  the  case  the  lesser  may  undergo  various  degrees 
of  displacement  and  defective  development.  As  the  well-developed 
division  grows  in  length  it  may  even  tear  away  parts  of  the  less 
developed  one  from  their  relations,  and  so  produce  complex  arrange- 
ments. The  more  quickly  growing  part  may  even  come  to  include 
the  less  developed  one,  and  the  latter  may  form  a  kind  of  Parasite 
on  the  former. 

Another  law  has  to  be  rememl^ered  in  considering  double  mon- 
i^troeities,  namely,  that  by  which  symmetrical  parts  tend  to  adhere. 
This  law  has  a  wide  application  in  normal  development,  lateral  parts 
adhering  and  coalescing  in  the  middle  line.  It  has  also  applicability 
in  caaes  of  doubling,  the  symmetrical  parts  of  one  division  sometimes 
adhering  to  the  symmetrical  parts  of  the  other.  There  is,  however, 
not  infrequently  a  partial  coalescence  and  suppression  of  parts  of 
doable  monstrosities  if  they  meet  in  the  middle  line. 

The  large  majority  of  double  monstrosities  are  of  the  female  sex, 
and  the  two  bodies  are  always  similar  in  sex. 
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The  double  monstrosities  are  divisible  into  four  groups  according 
to  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  fission.  The  division  is  (1)  com- 
plete, involving  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  axis,  or  (2)  of  the  hinder 
extremity — abcaudal  fission,  or  (3)  of  the  anterior  extremity — 
abcranial  fission,  or  (4)  of  both  extremities  while  a  portion  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  is  undivided. 

L -COMPLETE  DUPLICATION.    TWINS. 

Most  twins  are  developed  from  two  ova,  and  are  just  as  distinct 
as  children  who  are  bom  one  at  a  birth.  But  the  so-called  homo- 
geneous twins  are  developed  from  one  ovum,  are  contained  in  one 
chorion,  and  have  a  common  placenta.  They  are  always  of  the 
same  sex  and  closely  resemble  each  other,  so  closely  that  their  in- 
dividual identity  is  often  mistakeiL  In  a  certain  sense  such  twins 
are  examples  of  double  monstrosities. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  twins  in  whom  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
is  complete  in  each,  there  having  been  a  complete  division,  but  union 
has  taken  place  and  the  two  are  connected  by  living  tissue.  For 
the  most  part  the  two  bodies  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
with  the  anterior  surfaces  turned  towards  each  other,  and  they  are 
usually  united  by  their  anterior  parts.  The  explanation  of  this  may 
be  that,  as  the  anterior  parts  are  the  last  to  close,  adhesion  is  more 
likely  to  take  place  here.  This  rule  is,  however,  not  without  ex- 
ceptions. 

Although  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  complete,  there  is  in  double 
monsters,  not  infrequently,  a  suppression  of  certain  parts,  the 
suppressed  parts  being  symmetrical ;  as  if,  being  in  contact,  portions 
had  been  crowded  out  by  the  growing  structures. 

1.  Xiphopagus  (Trayc/s  =  united,  from  Tryyvvfii)  (Union  CAynfiived  to 
the  imglihourhood  of  tJie  umUlkm  and  xiphoid), — This  is  the  least 
degree  of  union,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  Siamese  twins. 
There  is  a  common  umbilicus  and  umbilical  cord,  and  there  is  also 
a  cartilaginous  bridge  between  the  two  xiphoid  processes. 

2.  Stemoptigus  (Union  from  nmbilicm  upwards^  to  form,  a  single 
tlioroHc  cavity), — In  this  case,  as  the  union  is  very  close,  some  of 
the  adjacent  structures  may  be  united  or  represented  by  a  single 
common  structure.  The  two  intestines  may  be  united  at  the  jejunum, 
but  double  above  and  below.  The  liver  is  usually  double,  but  the 
two  livers  are  generally  united.  The  lungs  are  always  double,  and 
the  heart  usually  so,  but  the  two  hearts  may  have  coalesced  at  their 
borders  and  be  externally  single.     There  is  sometimes  a  partial  or 
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complete  coalescence  of  two  of  the  arms,  so  that  there  are  only 
three  arms.  The  coalesced  arm  will  arise  from  the  left  of  the  right 
twin,  and  the  right  of  the- left. 

3.  Piosopo-thoracopagtiB  or  SyncephaloB  (Unum  of  th&raj:  und 
head). — The  spinal  column  anil  base  of  the  cranium  are  separate, 
but  the  faces  have  come  in 
contact  and  partly  coalesced. 
There  may  be  two  faces,  but 
they  are  often  partially  un- 
developed (Fig.  2).  The  union 
here,  as  in  the  two  preceding 
classes,  is  anterior,  so  that  it  is 
the  faces  which  come  in  contact 
ami  c^wlesce.  Symmetrical  parts 
of  the  two  faces  may  thus  unite, 
especially  those  in  the  middle 
line,  as  the  niouths  und  noses, 
while  the  ears  are  brought 
close  together.  There  is  in 
some  cases  a  peculiar  coalescence 
of  the  two  faces,  as  if  while 
being  one  another  they  had 
become  flattened  out  against 
each  other  and  the  parts  carried 
to  either  side.  There  are  thns 
two  &ces,  looking  to  the  right 
and  left,  but  each  face  really 
belongs  half  to  one  body  and 
half  to  the  other.  This  form  of 
Mr.  Facing'botb-ways  is  called  Janioepfl.  Sometimes  one  of  the  faces 
is  only  a  rudiment.  In  all  these  forms  the  mouth  and  toiigiic  are 
single  in  their  posterior  part ;  the  cesophagus,  stomach,  and  diiodennm 
are  tingle.  The  lungs,  urinary  and  sexual  organs,  are  double,  but 
the  heart  single.     The  arms  are  nearly  always  completely  double. 


T.s:i: 


B   impirfectl 


These  three  forms  sre  □soall;  Incladed  in  the  genus  ThoracoiMsiu,  and  the; 
MMUtitate  s  verj  commoa  form  of  double  monster.  Amongst  them  the  second 
«r  Sttmopagaa  is  the  most  freqnent.  In  some  esses  one  ol  the  twins  is  iU 
dneb^ed.  and  exists  ss  sn  appendage  to  the  other,  (omiing  a  parasite  attached 
lo  the  abdomen  or  thorax.  This  torm  is  called  FanjlUc  tboiacopsKos.  and  is 
illDitisted  bj  the  case  ol  Lazams  Colloredo.  who  was  born  in  ITlli.  and  lived 
to  aa  odnlt  age.  The  smaller  twin  had  most  of  the  external  parts,  with  the 
neeptioD  that  there  was  onl;  one  leg. 
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It  is  customary  to  include  under  the  thoracopagus  parasiticus  cases  in  which 
the  head  of  the  ill -developed  fcetus  is  absent  (acephalic  parasites),  but  this  is 
more  probably  due  to  incomplete  abcaudal  fission.    (See  further  on.) 

4.  Kraniopagus  (Union  of  cranial  wuUs). — The  twins  are  complete, 
and  separate  except  that  the  cranial  vaults  have  united.  The  union 
may  be  frontal,  parietal,  or  occipital  (Kraniopagus  frontalis,  parietalis, 
occipitalis). 

5.  Ischiopagus  (Union  pelvic ^  with  one  nmbilicus). — This  is  the  con- 
verse of  the  preceding  form.  The  two  bodies  are  united  below,  and 
diverge  from  one  another  so  that  the  heads  are  at  the  opposite 
poles.  The  two  pelves  are  united,  and  sometimes  the  two  sacra 
have  coalesced  in  such  a  way  that  the  spinal  canals  are  con- 
tinuous. All  the  organs  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  doubled,  but 
one  set  of  the  external  sexual  organs  may  be  imperfectly  formed  or 
may  have  coalesced  with  the  other  There  are  generally  four  legs, 
which  are  thrown  to  the  sides,  but  there  may  be  three  or  only  two. 

6.  Pygopagus  (Union  in  sacral  region). — In  this  the  union  is  limited 
to  the  region  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  There  are  two  individuals 
who  may  live  many  years,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hungarian  girls, 
Judith  and  Helena,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  22  years.  There  may 
be  a  common  sacrum  and  coccyx,  but  even  these  may  be  more  or 
less  divided  and  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  is  separate  in  each.  The 
essential  distinction  from  the  Ischiopagus  is  that  each  individual  has 
a  separate  umbilicus.  The  pelvic  organs  are  less  united,  but  there 
is  a  common  anus. 

The  Acardlad  or  OmphalOBites  might  be  logically  included  under  the  group 
of  twin  malformations.  They  consist  in  ill-formed  monstrosities  which  are  born 
along  with  wcll-develoi)ed  ftetuses.  The  two  are  separate  but  the  defective  one 
is  connected  with  the  umbilical  cord  or  placenta  of  the  other.  It  may  be  more 
suitable  to  place  these  forms  amongst  the  malformations  by  defect. 


IL— ABCAUDAL   DUPLICATION. 

The  duplication  in  this  ease  may  be  more  or  less  extensive,  from 
below  upwards,  and  it  may  involve  the  whole  vertebral  column,  but 
the  head  is  always  single.  One  of  the  halves  may  develop  ex- 
cessively, and  the  other  may  be  very  imperfect. 

1.  Dipygus  (7ruy7y  =  buttocks)  (Head  single,  bodies  double  and  equally 
developed).  There  is  here  one  head  and  two  bodies,  but  the  bodies 
and  arms  may  be  to  a  variable  extent  coalesced.  There  may  be 
the   regular  four  arms,  or   there   may  be  only  two ;   hence  dipygus 
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tetrabrachius  and  dibrachius.     This  form   of  doable   monstrosity  is 
rare  in  man,  but  common  in  animals. 

2.  Parasitic  forms  (Head  single,  one  body  much  largei-  tJuin  the 
other). — We  have  here  a  great  variety  of  malformations  according  to 
the  degree  of  defect  of  the  smaller  portion.  The  fully-developed 
foetus  is  continuous  with  the  head,  while  the  imperfect  one  seems  a 
mere  appendage,  or  is  even  broken  off  from  the  former.  We  are 
able  to  recognize  various  modifications. 

(a)  Aoephalic  parasites  (Smaller  part  appended  to  front  of  largei). — 
In  this  form  we  have  the  fully-developed  foetus  with  part  of  an  ill- 
developed  one  hanging  from  the  front  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
in  the  form  of  two  legs,  or  two  legs  with  part  of  a  body  and  two 
arms.  This  form  is  sometimes  called  Epigastrius.  It  is  the  com- 
monest form  of  the  parasitic  monstrosities,  and  is  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  a  Hindu  youth,  called  Lalloo. 

(b)  Inclasio  fodtalis,  fcetus  in  fcetu  (Smaller  part  included  in  the 
other). — The  included  portion  is  within  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the 
larger  part  (Engastrius),  and  is  very  ill  developed.  It  lies  in  a  sac 
composed  of  connective  tissue,  and  the  parts  are  rather  confusedly 
mixed,  but  there  are  usually  recognizable  the  l)ones  of  legs  and 
arms  with  hands  and  feet — sometimes  also  portions  of  the  vertebral 
colomn. 

Some  cases  of  Congenital  sacral  teratoma  are  to  be  included  in 
this  group,  those  namely  in  which  the  tumour  contains  well  defined 
parts  of  the  foetus,  such  as  recognizable  bones  of  the  skeleton,  etc. 
See  further  under  Tumours  in  the  class  of  Teratoma. 

3.  Snperniunerary  legs  (Duplication  affecting  pelvis  and  appendages). — 
There  is  in  this  case  a  duplication  which  affects  the  inferior  part  of 
the  embryo ;  the  primordial  pelvis,  with  its  appendages,  is  duplicated. 

From  the  observations  of  Cleland,  it  appears  that  the  two  halves 
present  peculiar  and  interesting  relations.  The  duplication  is  in  the 
middle  line,  so  that  a  right  and  a  left  pelvis  result.  As  the  two 
pelves  are  closely  connected  behind  (by  the  spinal  column),  there  is 
much  more  room  for  expansion  in  fix)nt,  and  so  while  the  proximate 
posterior  parts  are  crushed  together  and  liable  to  imperfect  develop- 
ment, the  anterior  halves  attain  full  development.  The  result  is, 
I  wo  perfect  limbs,  which,  however,  belong  properly  to  two  different 
pelves,  being  the  right  leg  of  the  right  pelvis  and  the  left  leg  of 
the  left;  and  in  addition,  placed  posteriorly,  a  more  or  less  im- 
perfectly formed  composite  pelvis  with  sui^ernumerary  legs,  variously 
coalesced  or  dwarfed. 

The  condition  of  the  supernumerary  parts  behind  varies  consider- 
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ably.     There   is   usually  one   coalesced    limb,  like   that   mentioned 
above ;  but  there  may  be  two,  or  the  indications  of  a  second. 

This  snbjeot  has  been  worked  out  by  Cleland  in  his  memoir  on  "Birds  with 
supernumerary  legs,"  etc.  He  there  refers  to  cases  in  the  human  subject,  especi- 
ally to  that  of  Dos  Santos,  a  monstrosity  which  has  been  described  by  several 
writers.  In  this  case  there  was  a  supernumerary  leg  attached  posteriorly.  It 
had  the  knee  turned  backwards,  and  ended  in  a  composite  foot  with  the  great 
toes  joined  and  the  fifth  toes  at  the  outer  sides.  This  composite  limb,  therefore, 
had  not  arisen  by  the  fission  of  two  limbs  of  the  same  pelvis,  but  by  the  coales- 
cence of  the  left  leg  of  a  right  pelvis  and  the  right  leg  of  a  left  pelvis.  In 
front  there  were  two  penes  between  the  fully-developed  limbs,  another  indication 
that  the  anterior  parts  and  the  two  developed  limbs  belonged  to  different 
pelves. 

III.— ABCRANIAL  DUPLICATION. 

As  in  the  case  of  a])CHudal  duplication  the  division  may  be  more 
or  less  complete,  and  the  lateral  halves  may  be  unequally  develop>ed, 
so  that  in  the  extreme  cases  one  is  parasitic. 

1.  DiproBopus  {irpoa-taTTov  =  8i  face),  double-face  {Partial  duplicaiian  of 
liead). — In  this  there  are  indications  of  duplication  in  the  middle 
line,  but  the  corresponding  parts  have  coalesced  more  or  less,  so 
that  while  the  head  is  single,  the  parts  of  the  face  are  at  least 
partly  doubled.  In  the  lowest  degree  there  is  apparent  externally 
only  a  broadening  of  the  head,  and  there  is  no  doubling  of  external 
parts,  although  the  mouth  and  nasal  cavities  show  a  certain  amount 
of  duplicity.  From  this  there  are  successive  degrees,  the  double 
parts  emerging  as  it  were,  as  successive  stages  are  reached.  As  the 
two  heads  are  applied  laterally  the  eyes  and  nose  first  emerge,  and 
then  the  ears.  Hence,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  we  have  cases  with 
two  eyes  (Difn-mopiis  diaphth/dmus),  with  three  eyes  (triaphthalmus), 
with  four  eyes  (tHrophthalmm),  with  three  ears  (friotus),  and  with  four 
ears  (tetrotus). 

This  form  of  monstrosity  is  rare,  and  as  the  brain  and  fauces  are 
usually  defective,  it  is  not  capable  of  life. 

2.  Dicephalus,  double-head  (Complete  division  of  head), — In  this  case 
(Fig.  3)  also  we  have  degrees  of  duplication  varying  from  cases  of  two 
heads  on  one  neck  to  those  in  which  the  l)ody  is  also  to  a  large 
extent  doubled.  The  condition  of  the  arms  indicates  approximately 
the  extent  of  division  of  the  spinal  column ;  hence  we  have  as  varieties 
in  different  stages,  cases  with  two  arms  {DicAsphilus  dibrachiiis\  with 
three  arms  (tribrachius\  and  with  four  arms  (tetrabrachius).  There  are 
even  cases  in  which  an  additional  lower  limb  has  been  present  in  a 
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nidim«ntary  eUte  (Dieefhalus  Iripus),  the  duplication  having  extended 
almost  throughout. 

These  forma  are  very  common,  forming  indeed  the  moat  frequent 
double  monstera.  The  malformation  causes  great  difficulty  in 
panurition,  but,  if  safely 
delivered,  the  monater  is  quite 
capable  of  life,  and  may  even 
attain  to  old  age. 

3.  Puuitio  forms  (Ow 
Jipision  tnucA  lar'jer  than  the 
oA^). — As  in  the  case  of 
abcaudal  duplication,  ao  here, 
one  of  the  halvea  may  develop 
fully,  while  the  other  ia 
dwarfed,  and  remains  as  an 
appendage  or  parasite. 

(a)  EpigUtrins  (SnuiUer 
pari  appended  in  front  of 
larper). — This  form  ia  much 
rarer  than  the  corresponding 
one  in  abcaudal  duplication. 
There  is  a  head  and  part  of  Fig.  a.— incephniun.  Abciimiai  ii-Hi..n.  (qim- 
the    body    appended    to    the        ""        ' 

thorax  and  abdomen  of  a  fiiUy  developed  fcetus,  but  the  parasitic 
portion  ia  dwarfed.  The  monstrosity  ia  quite  conaiatent  with 
Ufe. 

(b)  Inoluiio  fiBtalis. — To  what  extent  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
uratoma  inside  the  akull  or  in  the  mediastinum  may  be  due  to 
abcranial  duplication  with  imperfect  development  of  one  half  is  not 
known. 

4.  Snpeniiunerarf  arms. — Ae  in  the  case  of  aiipernumerary  lege  in 
abcaudal  dupUcation,  so  by  a  somewhat  similar  cause  we  may  have 
•supernumerary  arms  produced  in  abcranial  duplication.  In  this  case  the 
qRoaJ  column  is  single,  one  of  the  original  divisions  having  disappeared, 
but  the  primordial  limbs  of  both  divisions  remain.  As  in  the  former 
cue  alao,  the  outer  limba  of  each  division  develop  into  the  proper 
limbs  of  the  individual,  while  the  internal  or  adjacent  ones  become 
dwarfed  appendages.  The  developed  arms  are  therefore  the  right  arm 
of  tbe  right  diviaion  and  the  left  arm  of  the  left,  while  the  appended 
ones  are  the  left  of  the  right  and  the  right  of  the  left.     {Cleland.) 
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IV.— DUPLK^ATION  SIMULTANEOUSLY   ABCRANIAL  AND 

ABCAUDAL. 

This  will  present  many  of  the  features  of  complete  duplication,  but 
the  spinal  column  will  be,  in  part  at  least,  undivided.  There  will 
be  two  heads  or  the  indication  of  such  a  division,  and  four  legs  or 
indications  of  them.  The  "  Two-headed  Nightingale  "  is  a  monstrosity 
of  this  kind. 

V. -TRIPLE  MONSTERS. 

A  true  triple  monster  in  which  there  has  been  first  a  duplication 
of  the  one  extremity,  and  then  a  second  duplication  of  one  of  the  parts, 
is  very  rare.  In  one  authentic  case  there  were  three  heads  (Triceph- 
aluB),  two  of  which  were  on  a  single  vertebral  column,  the  cervical 
vertebra?  being  alone  divided,  while  the  other  had  a  separate  column  to 
itself.  A  case  of  triplication  in  which  two  of  the  foetuses  were  parasitic 
is  also  recorded.  The  remains  of  one  foetus  was  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  that  of  the  other  was  appended  to  the  perineal  region. 
(See  Foerster,  Mmhild.) 

VI.— REDUPLICATION  OF   PARTS. 

The  tendency  to  reduplication  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  but  extends  to  the  individual  parts  of  the  body,  more 
especially  to  those  accessory  parts  which,  as  it  were,  bud  out  from 
the  main  body. 

PolydactyliBm  is  the  reduplication  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  a  some- 
what common  malformation.  The  lowest  degree  is  that  in  which  a 
small  appendage  is  attached  by  a  narrow  neck  to  the  outer  aspect 
of  the  hand  or  foot.  This  may  or  may  not  have  a  bony  phalanx.  In 
a  higher  degree  the  finger  has  an  independent  metacarpal  bone,  and 
even  an  added  carpal  one.  In  the  highest  degree  the  hand  or  foot 
has  nine  or  ten  fingers  or  toes.  The  multiplication  may  affect  one 
hand  or  one  foot,  or  both  hands  or  both  feet,  or  all  the  four  mem- 
bers simultaneously.  When  individual  fingers  or  toes  are  divided  it 
is  most  frequently  the  little  one;  next  to  that  the  thumb  or  great 
toe,  and  very  seldom  one  of  the  intermediate  ones. 

These  malformations  are  remarkably  subject  to  hereditary  trans- 
mission. It  is  also  remarkable  that  supernumerary  digits  when  ampu- 
tated are  liable  to  grow  again.  (See  Darwin,  **  Animals  and  Plants 
under  Domestication,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  14.) 

Multiplication  of  bones  and  muscles. — The  coccyx,  composed  of 
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three  or  four  ill-formed  vertebrse,  has  nine  primordial  vertebrae  in  the 
embryo.  A  persistence  of  these  woiild  give  rise  to  something  like  & 
true  Tail,  but  no  authentic  case  has  been  recorded  in  man  in  which 
bones  have  been  present  in  the  caudal  appendage.  The  vertebrae  may 
be  prolonged  as  a  membrane  from  the  coceyx  forming  a  core  to  a 
protuberance,  but  sometimes  the  appendage  is  not  a  proper  tail  at 
all,  but  merely  a  cutaTieous  projection. 

The  ribs  are  somewhat  frequently  reduplicate<^l,  so  that  we  may  have 
cervical  or  lumbar  ribs. 

Reduplication  of  muscles  is  frequent,  and  some  anomalies  of  this 
kind  are  so  common  as  to  be  regarded  as  mere  varieties. 

Sapemumerary  mammie  are  perhaps  doubtfully  to  be  regarded  as 
instances  of  reduplication  of  parts,  as  they  may  be  rather  due  to 
reversion.  There  are  cases  of  three,  four,  and  five  mammae.  The 
extra  mammse  are  usually  near  the  proper  ones,  and  generally  undci' 
them,  but  there  are  cases  of  very  considerable  removal,  as  in  the 
inguinal  region,  or  on  the  l)ack.  The  mammie  may  be  represented 
only  by  nipples. 

Internal  organs  are  sometimes  reduplicated,  most  commonly  the 
spleen,  but  also  the  pancreas  and  other  organs. 


II.— MONSTROSITIES  BV  DEFECT. 

It  will  be  understood  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  the  more  general 
defect«,  and  that  the  distinctly  local  ones  fall  under  their  respective 
special  sections.  In  studying  the  malformations  by  defect  we  have  to 
go  back  to  the  developing  embryo,  and  to  see,  in  interferences  with  the 
expansion  and  development  of  |)arts,  the  causes  of  the  defects. 

A. — I)EFK(T  IX  Size,  Dwarfing;. 

I>efect  in  size  of  the  body  as  a  whole  results  in  the  production  oi 
a  dwarf.  Dwarfs  may  be  well  foimed  although  diminutive  in  size. 
Generally,  however,  the  head  is  disproportionately  large,  and  sometimes 
it  is  so  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  body  as  to  give  the  body  as  a 
whole  a  deformed  appearance.  The  body  is  also  sometimes  deformed, 
And  the  extremities  crooked.  Dwarfs  have  frequently  good  health, 
and  may  live  to  a  considerable  age.  The  usual  height  of  dwarfs  in  the 
adult  state  is  about  2A  feet,  never  under  2  feet,  and  sometimes  as  much 
as  3|  or  d|  feet. 

Partial  dwarfing  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  l>ut  es^iecially 
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in  the  extremities.  The  extremities  may  be  well  formed,  but  defective 
in  size.  This  may  affect  all  four  limbs,  micromeloB,  or  the  arms, 
miorobrachioB,  or  the  legs,  mioropoB.  The  head  is  often  small  in  idiot 
children,  Miorocephalos,  and  the  brain  is  correspondingly  dwarfed. 
There  may  be  defect  in  individual  parts  of  the  brain,  as  the  cerebellum. 
(See  under  Nervous  System.)  The  face  is  sometimes  at  birth  dwarfed 
cm  one  side,  Hemiatrophy,  this  apparently  depending  on  some  affection 
of  the  brain.     The  intestine  may  be  abnormally  short. 

B. — Defects  in  the  Formation  of  Parts. 

These  lesions  consist  in  the  incomplete  closure  of  the  arches  in  front 
or  behind,  or  in  defective  formation  of  the  limbs  or  other  parts.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that,  in  the  embryo  the  original  blastoderm  gives 
origin  to  three  layers,  the  upper  and  lower  of  which  (ectoderm  and 
endoderm)  develop  laterally  and  form  arches  on  either  side,  which  are 
destined  to  close  in  the  middle  line  on  the  dorsal  and  ventral  aspects. 
There  are  thus  the  dorsal  or  neural  arches,  and  the  ventral  or  visceral 
ones,  cither  of  which  may  remain  unclosed  in  the  middle  line. 

Cansation. — Although  the  causation  is  obscure  in  many  cases,  yet 
the  constancy  of  some  of  the  resulting  forms  shows  that  common 
influences  have  been  at  work.  Of  these  influences,  dropsy  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  canal,  as  a  cause  originating  in  the  foetus,  and  interfer- 
ence by  the  amnion'  having  an  external  origin,  seem  to  be  the  most 
potent. 

1.  Canses  in  the  fcetna  itself  are  mainly  of  two  kinds,  namely,  want 
of  energy  in  the  formative  powers,  and  disease  in  the  foetus,  chiefly 
dropsy,  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  closure  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  neural  or  ventral  arches.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  their  due  places 
to  each  of  these  causes.  In  the  case  of  defect  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
canal,  there  are  cases  of  extreme  defect  of  the  neural  arches,  including 
nerve  structures,  bones,  and  integuments  as  to  suggest  a  primary 
defect  in  the  formative  power.  On  the  other  hand  over-distension  of 
the  closed  neural  canal  (ultimately  represented  by  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  and  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord)  by  fluid,  constituting  a 
•dropsy,  is  not  uncommon,  and  if  it  occur  early  it  may  interfere  with 
the  closure  of  the  enveloping  structures,  the  bones  and  soft  parts. 
Again,  the  dropsy  may  be  such  as  to  lead  to  rupture  of  the  canal,  in 
which  case  there  will  be  a  secondary  incompleteness  of  the  neural  canal, 
as  well  as  of  the  enveloping  structures.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  part 
taken  on  the  one  hand  by  imperfect  formative  power,  and  on  the  other 
by  dropsy  and  rupture  in  the  production  of  these  malformations. 
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In  regard  to  the  ventral  arches  the  question  of  caiiaation  in  the  fcetuB 
itself  is  ftleo  obecure.  Dropey  does  not  seem  ao  frequent  here,  but 
rupture  of  the  allantois  from  dropsy  is  probably  the  cause  of  defects  in 
the  closure  of  the  abdomen  below  the  umbilicus. 

2.  Inflttenca  of  the  Amnion. — The  amnion  may  )>e  the  agent  in 
producing  malformations  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  adhesion  to  the 
developing  parts,  or  by  pressure  on  the  parts  so  as  to  hinder  their 
growth.  The  amnion  is  formed  by  a  backward  projection  of  a  double 
layer  from  the  blastoderm 
close  to  the  embryo.  This 
occurs  first  at  the  cephalic 
end,  and  then  a  very  little 
later  at  the  caudal  extremity. 
The  projecting  folds  come 
together  behind  so  as  to 
enclose  the  embryo  in  a  sac, 
in  which,  however,  the 
anterior  (or  ventral)  aspect 
is  not  included.  The  embryo 
gradually  sinks  into  this 
Hack  as  the  amnionic  fluid 
accumulates. 

The  developing  amnion 
is  most  closely  related  to 
the  cephalic  and  caudal  ends 
of  the  embryo,  and  any 
defect  or  lesion  referable  to 
it  will  affect  especially  the 
bead  and  especially  the 
tux,  or  the  pelvis  and  hi^'!ii^?"™™h'Md"tu^iinr''(w'"r'M)"'''' 
lower  limbs.     Adhesion  of 

the  amnion  to  the  embryo  will  necessarily  interfere  with  the  active 
cells  in  their  constructive  process. 

As  the  adhesion  of  the  amnion  in  an  accidental  circumstance,  the 
resulting  lesions  are  likely  to  have  an  irregular  character.  This  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  In  this  case  the  amnion  is  seen  to  be  adherent  not 
only  to  the  head,  but  to  the  heart,  which  is  drawn  out  of  the  body  with 
its  apex  upwards.  There  is  great  defect  in  the  head  and  trunk,  due  to 
imperfect  closure,  and  there  is  protrusion  of  braiil,  heart,  liver,  stomach, 
and  the  greaterpart  of  the  intestine.  Again,  an  amnionic  adhesion  may 
be  drawn  out  into  a  cord,  and  this  by  constricting  parts,  such  as  the 
neck  or  limbs,  may  lead  to  strangulation,  imperfect  development,  or 
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•even  to  amputation  of  parts.  But,  further,  the  mere  non-expansion  of 
the  amnion  may  by  its  close  contact,  without  adhesion,  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  development  of  parts,  and  may  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
<^ertain  of  the  developing  structures.  This  may  explain  certain  defects 
of  the  face,  such  as  cyclopia  and  agnathia.  It  also  explains  the  various 
degrees  of  deformity  of  the  lower  extremities  included  in  the  group  of 
siren-malformations. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  interferences  by  the  amnion  are 
likely  to  occur  at  an  early  period,  when  it  is  in  process  of  formation  or 
shortly  after.  At  these  early  periods  a  minute  group  of  cells  may 
represent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  future  body,  and  a  slight  inter- 
ference may  lead  to  marked  deformity.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  the 
defects  will  be  mostly  in  the  middle  line. 

L  EXTREME  DEFECT  IN  TWIN  FCETATION.     ACARDIACI. 

In  cases  of  two  embryoes  originating  from  one  ovum,  which,  as 
already  described,  gives  rise  to  homogeneous  twins,  separate  or  united, 
one  of  the  embryoes  may  develop  normally  whilst  the  other  is  faulty. 
In  the  case  of  ordinary  homogeneous  twins  there  is  only  one  chorion, 
and  consequently  a  single  placenta,  but  each  foetus  has  its  own  district. 
It  may  happen  that  one  of  the  embryoes,  by  reason  of  greater  vigour  in 
its  cardiac  contractions,  may  largely  monopolize  the  placenta,  and  so 
cause  atrophy  or  death  of  the  other,  or  death  may  occur  from  other 
causes.  In  either  case  the  defective  or  dead  foetus  is  crushed  by  the 
vigorous  and  growing  one,  and  is  flattened  out  and  atrophied.  At  the 
period  of  birth  there  may  be  only  the  parchment-like  remains  of  the 
defective  twin,  the  so-called  Foetus  papyraceus,  which  is  generally  bom 
subsequent  to  the  perfect  one. 

Again,  in  a  twin-foetation  one  of  the  embryoes  may  completely 
monopolize  the  placenta,  this  occurring,  according  to  Ahlfeld,  by  a 
more  vigorous  growth  of  the  allantois  in  the  one,  so  that  it  takes  up 
the  whole  chorion  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  The  allantois  of  the 
less  vigorous  embryo  may  attach  itself  to  the  placenta  of  the  other,  or 
even  to  the  umbilical  cord,  and  the  foetus,  although  completely  separate 
from  the  other,  will  depend  on  it  for  its  blood  supply,  and  will  only 
receive  blood  which  has  passed  through  the  body  of  the  more  vigorous 
twin.  The  result  is  an  exceedingly  defective  formation,  which  may  be 
in  various  degrees.  As  the  circulation  is  carried  on  by  the  more 
perfect  twin,  the  defective  one  has  no  proper  heart,  hence  this  group  is 
frequently  designated  Acardiacns.  According  to  Hirst  and  Piersol, 
there  is  sometimes  a  rudimentary  heart.    Hence  they  suggest  the  name 
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Omphalosite  (ofi<f>a\6q  =  umbilicus),  as  the  monster  is  attached  by  the 
umbilical  cord  to  the  other. 

A  different  origin  for  these  forms  has  been  suggested  by  Cleland.  He  supposes 
an  abeaudal  or  abcranial  fission,  and  that  the  smaller  part  has  been  broken  off  from 
the  larger  so  as  to  become  independent. 

AcephaloB. — This  form  presents  various  degrees  of  development  of 
the  body  and  limbs.  There  may  be  only  pelvis  and  legs,  or  there  may 
be  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  even  thorax  and  arms.  The  legs 
and  arms,  if  present,  are  often  coalesced.  There  may  even  be  some 
trace  of  cranial  bones.     The  lungs  and  heart  are  always  absent. 

Acormus  (Smaller  part  completely  separated).  —  In  this  form  the 
separated  portion  consists  of  a  head  either  with  no  spinal  column  or  a 
i«hort  piece.  The  head  itself  is  ill  formed,  the  parts  frequently  much 
altered.  The  umbilical  cord  proceeds  from  the  neck.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  heart,  as  there  is  no  trunk. 

Amorphns. — In  this  form  there  is  a  rounded  mass  covered  with  skin, 
and  showing  externally  no  indication  of  parts  of  the  body.  It  contains 
internally  fat  and  connective  tissue,  with  a  rudimentary  vertebral 
column.  Sometimes  there  is  more  of  an  approach  to  human  form,  and 
the  mass  contains  distinguishable  rudimentary  parts  of  the  body. 

II.  DEFECTS  INVOLVING  THE  HEAD  AND  SPINAL  COLUMN. 

As  already  indicated,  there  are  various  degrees  of  this  defect.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  may  have  a  more  or  less  complete 
absence  of  the  bone  and  cutaneous  structures  which  cover  in  the 
nervous  system,  so  that  the  imperfect  remains  of  the  latter  are  exposed. 
In  this  case  we  speak  of  the  lesion  as  open,  and,  if  the  condition  is 
present  in  the  head  we  use  the  term  Craniosohisis,  and  if  it  be  in  the 
spinal  cana],  Bhachischisis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cutaneous  coverings 
may  be  virtually  complete,  although  the  bones  are  usually  defective. 
In  this  case  the  lesion  is  closed.  There  is  commonly  in  these  forms  a 
tumour-like  protrusion  of  the  nervous  structures  or  their  membmnes,  a 
condition  expressed  by  such  terms  as  Encephalocele,  Syringocele,  etc. 

Besides  these,  there  are  less  regular  defects,  some  of  which  owe  their 

origin  to  adhesion  or  constriction  of  the  amnion. 

1.  Anencephalns  {Cranioaehisis). — This  name  implies  that  the  brain 

is  absent.     It  arises  by  a  non-closure  of  the  medullary  canal  or  an  early 

rapture  of  it. 
The  child  is  often  born  at  the  full  time,  and  the  trunk  and  limbs  are 

usually  well-developed.     But  the  vault  of  the  cranium  is  absent,  and 

the  base  of  the  skull  exposed  (see  Fig.  6).     The  base  is  occupied  by 
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looae  membrane  in  which  there  may  be  aome  cysts.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  vestige  of  brain,  with  perhaps  a  small  cavity  communicating  with 
the  surface,  in  which  case  the  early  defect  has  been  limited  and  has 
allowed  of  some  development  of  the  brain.  The  membrane  at  the  base 
represents  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  turned  aside,  with  the  ventricles 
exposed.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  sac  occupying  the  place  of  the  brain, 
and  representing  the  distended  but  unruptured  ventricles.  The 
absence  of  the  cranial  vault  renders  the  eyes  unduly  prominent  as  they 
project  at  the  edge  of  the  open  skull  (see  Fig.  5),  giving  the  bead  the 
appearance  of  a  toad,  from  which  the  malformation  is  sometimes  called 
popularly  Toactn  Head. 


tisnce|>tialii>.    (W.  [.  M. 


Fl(.  S.— Anon.'BpbuliM  ll      

lie  cleft  uAhltiH  borlxDutftllf  AoddowDwrnrdA 
om  right  to  left  Is  the  mouth  ud  lauce«.  wltli 
tigiia  bslow  itnd  palnlo  uid  nuw  alwTe. 


The  cranium  shows  almost  complete  absence  of  the  flat  bones  of  the 
vault,  a  shortening  of  the  base  and  an  angular  curvature  between  the 
sphenoid  and  occipital  Ixines  (see  Fig.  6).  In  view  of  the  open  state 
of  the  cranium  anencephalus  is  sometimes  designated  CraniOBChisis  or 
Acrania.  The  malformation  is  often  combined  with  a  similar  lesion  of 
the  spine  (spina  biiida). 

2.  Encephalocele,  Hernia  cerebri.~In  this  case  the  brain  or  a  portion 
of  it  projects  outside  the  skull  (see  Figs.  7  and  8).  There  may  be 
distension  of  the  ventricles  in  the  extnided  part  {Hydreru-^p/uihcelt:)  or 
there  may  not.     It  arises  by  dropsy  of  the  ventricles  without  rupture. 

In  the  more  extreme  cases  (as  in  Figs.  7  and  8),  the  cranial  bones 
are  flattened  down  so  as  to  form  a  very  diniinutive  cranial  cavity,  while 
the  brain,  sometimes  nearly  of  full  size,  lies  outside,  communicating 
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with  the  ioterior  through  an  aperture  in  the  Iwnea.  In  this  case  there 
luu  been  at  an  early  period  a  partial  dropsy,  which  has  caused  dis- 
placement of  the  brain,  and  there  is  often  evidence  of  this  in  the  presence 
of  two  or  three  vesicles  in  the  diminutive  cranial  cavity.  Cleland  has 
shown  that  these  vesicles  sometimes  represent  dropsical  olfactory  lobes 
with  infondibula,  which  have  pushed  backwards  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, the  latter  at  the  period  concerned  being  of  small  size.  In 
other  cases  the  extruded  brain  is  hydrocephalic,  and  sometimes  there 
is  little  more  than  a  sac  containing  fluid  (sometimes  called  MfningocfU). 


Fltr.  7.-~BD«i-hBlocBlc.    <W.  I.  M.) 

The  position  of  the  protrusion  is  most  commonly  behind  the  occiput 
•IT  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  constituting  encephalocele  posterior  or 
Ulterior.  In  rare  cases  it  is  lateral,  the  protrusion  being  above,  in 
front  of  or  l>ehind  the  ear.  It  is  also  rarely  seen  projecting  upwards, 
ur  downwards  into  the  sphenoid  sinus,  the  nares  or  mouth. 

3.  Cyclopia  {MmiopiUhalmui).  - -hi  this  condition  there  is  a  single 
orhital  cavity  in  the  middle  line,  containing,  in  some  cases,  only  a 
nidiment  of  the  eyeball  (Fig.  9),  in  others  a  fui I y-de^' eloped  globe,  or 
it  may  be  two,  close  together.  There  is  no  retina  in  the  eyeball,  which 
consists  alone  of  parts  <leveloped  from  without.  1'he  cerebrum  con- 
Kits  of  one  mesial  portion,  containing  a  single  ventricle. 

According  to  Cleland  there  is  here  a  dropsy  of  the  roof  of  the 
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trhalamencephalon,  incluiling  the  pineal  body.  The  enlargement  of 
these  parts  causes  defect  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle,  and  by  its 
pressure  hIm  interferes  with  the  development  of  the  face. 


4.  Ag*nathia.  -' 
upparently  from  : 
and  the  ears  are 


,1^itwWl'^"'(iX''^.w'H^I™ri!lll'''"«.^."lM^^' 

with  the  spinal  cunal. 


lis  uonititutes  a  still  further  <lefcct  of  the  face, 
similar  cause.  In  it  the  lower  jaw  is  deficient 
■isn^ht  clorte  together  so  as  to  touch  one  another 
below.  This  may  l>c  associated 
with  Cyclopia,  in  which  wise 
the  brain  in  defective  as  in  that 
form  of  lesion,  although  other- 
wise the  upi)er  {lart  of  the  face 
and  the  bmin  are  un affected. 

T).  Spina  bifida.  In  this  con- 
dition the  archf'M  of  the  vertebrw 
are  nsually  more  or  less  incom- 
plete, and  there  is  frwjuently 
a  tumour  projecting  whose 
internal  cavity  conmiunicaU'S 
Hot  this  tumour  is  absent  in  certain  forms, 
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and  the  condition  may  be  divided  into  those  cases  in  which  the  vertebral 
canal  is  open  without  tumour,  and  those  in  which  there  is  a  tumour. 
The  condition  is  commonest  in  the  lumbar  region  and  next  to  that  in 
the  cervical,  these  being  the  seats  of  sharp  curvatures  in  the  embryo. 

(a)  Open  spina  bifida  (Rha^huichisis), — This  form  is  strictly  compar- 
able with  anencephalus,  with  which  it  is  often  associated.  The  medul- 
lary canal  has  never  been  completed  or  an  early  rupture  has  occurred. 
Accordingly  the  integuments  have  not  been  carried  to  the  middle  line 
behind,  and  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae  are  wanting,  so  that  the  verte- 
bral canal  is  exposed,  covered  only  with  a  membrane.  This  membrane 
is  continuous  laterally  with  the  skin.  The  exposed  canal  does  not 
even  form  a  gutter ;  it  is  flattened  out  and  shows  at  most  a  slight 
grooTC,  but  is  frequently  convex  iK)8teriorly.  The  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane represents  the  internal  surface  of  the  medullary  canal,  that  is  to 
say,  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  cord  itself,  to  the 
extent  of  the  lesion  of  the  spine,  is  absent  or  present  as  a  mere  trace, 
like  the  brain  in  anencephalus.  In  a  case  described  by  Cleland  the 
membranous  surface  was  continuous  with  a  dilated  central  canal,  thus 
proving  that  the  former  is  really  the  open  central  canal.  Although  the 
cord  is  absent,  the  spinal  nerves  are  present,  arising  from  the  membrane  in 
an  inner  and  an  outer  series,  representing  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots. 

KhaGhischisis  is  often  associated  with  anencephalus,  in  which  case  it 
affects  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  or  its  whole  length,  the  condition 
being  inconsistent  with  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  affect  a  limited 
area  usually  at  the  lower  part  of  the  column,  being  produced  by  a  local 
nipture  or  defect  of  the  medullary  canal.  In  that  case  we  may  have  a 
persistent  dilatation  of  the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  and  perhaps  a 
hydrocephalus. 

{h)  Spina  bifida  with  tumour. — In  this  case  there  is  a  persistent 
dropsy  with  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  sac,  a  condition  compar- 
able with  hydrencephalocele.  The  dropsy  may  be  of  the  central  canal 
of  the  conl  (spingocele  or  myelocystocele),  or  merely  of  the  meninges 
(iMmngouU),  or  the  cord  may  be  carried  outwards  with  the  protrusion 
{myelomeningocele).  In  the  syringocele  or  syringomyelocele  the  central 
canal  is  expanded  so  as  to  form  the  internal  lining  of  the  sac,  and  the 
«pinal  cord  may  be  atrophied  or  partially  preserved.  The  nerve  roots 
arise  in  front  of  the  sac.  In  the  meningocele  and  myelomeningocele 
the  fluid  is  in  the  subarachnoid  or  arachnoid  space,  usually  the  latter, 
and,  according  to  its  seat  in  relation  to  the  circumference  of  the  cord, 
will  be  the  condition  of  the  cord  itself  and  the  nerve  roots.  The 
nerves  may  lie  in  front  of  the  sac,  or  may  arise  within  it  and  course 
in  its  walls. 
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Spina  bifida  with  tumour  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  spine,  but 
is  most  common  in  the  lumbo-eacral  region.  (See  under  Affections 
of  the  Nervous  System.) 


III.— DEFECTIVE  COALESCENCE  OB  CLaSUKE  OF  PARTS  IN  FRONT. 

In  the  completion  of  the  parts  in  front,  the  visceral  arches  grow  for- 
ward, and,  for  the  most  part,  coalesce  in  the  middle  line  in  a  fashion 
similiftr  to  that  of  the  neural  arches  on  the  dorsal  surface. 

1.  Facial  clefta.— The  face  and  neck  (see  Fig.  10),  are  partly  formed 
by  the  subcranial  and  branchial  arches,  which  variously  unite  with  each 
other  and  with  the  fron to  nasal  process.  In  all  these  there  are  possi- 
bilities of  non-union,  and  so  we 
have  various  forms  of  clefts.  The 
inooniptete  closure  may  arise  by 
abnormal  protrusion  oftheviscera 
preventing  closure  in  front,  the 
cause  of  such  protrusion  1>eing  in 
some  cases  dropsical  accumula- 
tions, more  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen ;  but 
it  may  also  be  due  to  interference, 
by  adhesion,  or  otherwise,  with 
the  amnion  or  allantois.  The 
most  extreme  case  is  that  in 
which  the  I'ronto-nasal  and  the 
superior  maxillary  processes  are 
defective,  and  the  taco  presents 
in  its  middle  part  a  large  opening, 
""!  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
replaces  nose  and  upper  jaw, 
recalling  the  embryonic  condition  shown  in  Fig.  10,  and  in  some  cases 
also  involves  orbits  and  lower  jaw.  This  condition  is  called  AprOBOpiU 
or  SohiBto-proBopns. 

Less  degrees  of  it  arc  shown  in  Cleft  palate  and  Harelip.  The 
frontonasal  process  forma  the  central  part  of  the  upper  lip  and  of 
the  alveolar  process  of  the. upper  jaw.  Hence,  in  these  parts,  the 
line  of  union  is  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  while  in  the  {talate 
it  is  mesial.  The  cleft  in  the  lip  and  alveolar  process  is  therefore 
lateral  and  that  in  the  palate  mesial.  All  degrees  of  non-union  exist, 
from  complete  fissure  of  the  palate,  with  cleft,  of  the  alveolus  and 
lip  ou  each  side,  to  the  slightest  [lotch  on  one  side  of  the  upper  lip 


Hta.W.  .1.  i  , 
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These  defects  date  back  to  the  third  month  of  foetal  life,  at  which 
period  the  closure  ought  to  occur. 

2.  Congenital  fistula  in  the  neck  {Fishda  cdli  congenita). — This 
arises  by  imperfect  closure  of  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  branchial 
arches.  There  is  a  small  aperture,  only  sufficient  to  admit  a  small 
probe  or  bristle,  usually  situated  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  above  the 
st-emo-clavicular  articulation,  more  rarely  further  upwards  and  out- 
wards, or  in  the  middle  line.  The  aperture  leads  into  a  canal  which 
is  directed  towards  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus,  and  may  communicate 
with  one  or  other  of  these.  It  is  stated  that  the  fistula  may  com- 
municate with  the  larynx,  but  this  is  doubtful  (Karewski).  The 
fistula  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  and  mucus  may  be  dis- 
charged at  the  orifice.  There  is  usually  one  fistula  which  is  most 
frecjuently  on  the  right  side  or  in  the  middle,  but  occasionally  there 
are  two  symmetrically  placed. 

Occasionally,  from  a  similar  origin,  we  have  Cysts  in  the  neck 
without  external  aperture.  These  may  be  filled  with  serous  fluid 
(Con^jenitid  hydrorde  of  the  neck),  or  may  have  a  more  epidermic 
structure  and  contents,  so  as  to  constitute  Dermoid  cysts.  By  the 
bursting  of  these  latter,  or  after  opening  by  the  surgeon,  a  fistula 
may  remain,  this  being  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  fistula  colli 
congenita  may  originate. 

3.  Defective  closure  of  thorax  {Fmura  stemi). — There  are  various 
degrees  of  this,  and  various  combinations  with  defect  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  the  highest  degree  being  a  complete  cleft  of  thorax 
and  aMomen.  In  these  extensive  clefts  the  organs  are  generally 
extnided,  but  even  when  there  is  a  limited  cleft  of  the  sternum, 
the  heart  is  liable  to  lie  outside  the  chest.  In  this  ectopia  cordis 
the  heart  generally  lies  in  the  middle  line,  communicating  with  the 
inside  of  the  chest  by  a  narrow  peduncle  composed  of  the  great 
vessels.  The  heart  itself  is  usually  malformed.  Sometimes  the  heart 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  the  manubrium  being  cleft.  Sometimes 
ectopia  cordis  occurs  without  any  cleft  in  the  sternum,  in  which  case 
the  heart  lies  in  the  neck  or  in  the  epigastrium,  in  the  latter  case 
projecting  through  an  aperture  in  the  diaphragm.  These  facts  indi- 
cate a  displacement  by  pressure  from  behind,  and  probably  the 
whole  phenomena  are  due  to  dropsy  of  the  pleural  cavity  at  an 
early  period. 

4.  Defective  closore  of  abdomen  (Fimtm  akiatnimdis).— It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  the  early  foetus  the  anterior  wall  has  a  great 
gap  to  give  transit  to  the  umbilical-  vesicle  and  the  allantois,  and 
that  it  is  by  the  gradual  contraction  of  these  structures  that  closure 
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is  rendered  i)08silile.  As  noted  above,  defective  closure  of  the 
abdomen  is  sometimes  associated  with  defect  of  the  thorax.  In 
complete  fissure  of  thorax  and  abdomen,  as  there  is  no  umbilicus, 
there  is  usually  no  proper  umbilical  cord,  and  the  vessels  pass 
directly  fgbm  the  placenta  by  the  amnion  to  the  cleft  in  the  abdomen. 
The  proper  abdominal  fissure,  in  its  highest  degree,  extends  from 
the   ensiform    cartilage  to  the  pubes.     In  that  case  the  ^'iscera  are 


-._  ...  li  piKKd  undor  i  bridge  which  cnwm  the  untbm.     To  thf  nght 

of  thlH  rod  >ielcw  U  a  '^Imrt  rod,  wJilch  hju-cb  Into  vagtHA ;  lai  elth«r  "Ide  Arc  Ubia 
piukiidk  M>pnnit«d-    Abnve.  thu  vnAtl  rod"  uii  each  flile  tin  in  tha  urcterx, 

extruded,  the  urinary  bladder  is  cleft,  and  the  genital  organs  are 
Hbsent  or  defective.  Sometimes  the  defect  is  less,  and  the  abdominal 
conter.ts  lie  outside  tbe  abdomen  in  a  large  hernial  sac  (see  Fig.  11). 
The  umbiliail  cord  is  usually  absent,  and  the  placenta  is  directly  in 
contact  with  the  sac,  the  \e8selB  tra\'crsing  the  latter  to  reach  the 
abdomen.  Two  special  lorms  merit  more  particular  attention, 
(a)  Hernia  of  the  umbilical  cord  (Hernia  funiculi  iimliUirolif). — This 
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is  really  a  minor  degree  of  the  condition  last  mentioned.  There  is, 
at  the  seat  of  the  umbilicus,  a  rounded  tumour,  from  the  distal  ex- 
tremity of  which  the  cord  passes  off,  there  being  no  proper  umbilicus. 
The  tumour  consists  of  a  peritoneal  pouch  which  is  protruded  through 
the  abdominal  wall.  There  is  an  aperture  in  the  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  peritoneal  pouch  is  covered  with  amnion,  which  is  continuous 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and,  on  the  other, 
with  the  surface  of  the  umbilical  cord.  The  hernia  is  one,  there- 
fore, of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  not  simply  of  the  umbilicus.  When 
the  cord  drops  off,  the  amnion  goes  with  it  and  the  peritoneal  sac 
is  exposed.  If  the  tumour  be  large  it  will  become  gangrenous,  and 
the  patient  will  rapidly  succiunb.  Even  if  the  tumour  be  small  the 
expc^ure  generally  results  in  fatal  peritonitis,  and  it  is  only  excep- 
tionally that  the  gap  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  by  healing. 

(b)  Fissure  of  the  bladder  {Inverm  s,  extrovei'sio  vesicas).— In  this 
condition  the  abdominal  wall  between  umbilicus  and  pubes  is  incom- 
plete. The  allantois  has  failed  to  close  completely  inside  the  abdomen 
so  as  to  form  the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  lateral  borders  of  the  latter 
are  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  cleft,  while  the  anterior  wall  is  entirely 
absent.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  therefore  fills  the  cleft,  and 
as  it  is  pushed  forward  by  the  abdominal  viscera  it  protrudes  as  a 
soft  red  area  of  mucous  membrane,  which  readily  bleeds,  and  on  the 
surface  of  which  the  ureters  open.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  cleft  is 
the  umbilicus,  which  is  frequently  displaced  downwards.  The  con- 
ditions shown  in  Fig.  1 1  are  those  of  extroversio  vesicae  such  as  occur 
without  the  more  complete  fission  shown  in  that  illustration. 

The  defect  generally  extends  to  the  parts  below.  The  pubic  bones  do 
not  meet  in  the  middle  line,  the  rami  ending  in  rounded  lateral  promi- 
nences. In  the  female  the  urethra  is  usually  absent  as  well  as  the  clitoris, 
and  sometimes  the  vagina  is  defective  or  absent.  In  the  male  there  is 
a  rudimentary  penis,  which  is  not  traversed  by  a  urethra,  but  presents 
on  its  upper  surface  a  deep  groove  which  represents  the  cleft  urethra. 

(c)  Minor  degrees  of  incomplete  closure  in  front.— The  cleft  may 
confine  itself  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder,  which  presents  itself 
as  a  red  protrusion  just  beneath  the  umbilicus,  the  parts  below  being 
perfect.  A  still  less  degree  is  a  simple  persistence  of  the  nrachns, 
which  then  forms  an  open  communication  between  the  bladder  and 
the  surface  at  the  umbilicus.  We  may  also  have  a  Cyst  of  the  nrachns 
from  expansion  of  a  partially  obliterated  urachus. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  the  lower  part  which  is  defective,  the 
urinary  bladder  being  well  formed,  hut  the  urethra  cleft  and  otherwise 
imperfect.     In  the  male  this  constitutes  Epispadias.     The  penis  is 
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short  and  cleft  on  its  dorsum,  the  urethra  forming  here  a  deep  groove. 
The  groove  ends  poateriorly  in  an  aperture  which  coromunicatea  with 
the  bUdder  beneath  the  pubes. 

The  caueation  of  these  malformations  is  obscure.  It  may  be  that 
there  is  a  simple  failure  in  the  formative  material  of  these  parts,  or  that 
an  over-distension  of  the  allantois  has  prevented  a  proper  closure. 

IV.— ABNORMAL  CLOSURE  OR  DEFECT  OF  ORIFICES  AND  CANALS. 
Some  of  these  are  local  and  l&ll  under  their  special  sections,  but 
there  is  one  form  which  has  more  general  results. 

Imperforate  anas  with  persiBtenoe  of  cloaca. — Up  to  the  fifth  week 
of  embryonic  life  there  are  no  external  openings  lor  the  intestine  and 
urino-genital  organs.  The  rectum  is  still  closed  below,  but  communi- 
cates with  the  allantois,  which  forms 
a.  common  opening  for  the  intestinal, 
urinary,  and  genital  passages,  and  is 
itself  still  open  through  the  imperfect 
abdominal  wall  in  front.  This  condi- 
tion may  persist  in  a  greater  or  leas 
degree. 

The  most  extreme  form  is  where, 
along  with  imperforate  anus,  there 
is  fissure  of  the  alxlomen  and  blad- 
der, a  combination  of  the  conditions 
described  in  last  section  with  that 
now  under  consideration.  In  some 
cases  the  coloi)  is  deficient,  and  the 
ileum  may  communicate  with  the 
extroverted  bladder.  Such  conditions 
are  hardly  compatible  with  life. 

In  the  simpler  forms  tbei-e  is 
imperforate  anus  .tnd  the  intestine 
communicates  with  urinary  or  genital 
passages.  The  commiuii cation  may 
he  with  the  vagina  (amis  iiigimilis), 
or  with  the  urethra  (annx  iirelhmlU), 
i^'^ r»Tt  iT^t^ "'""\mHied"rKWm  °^  ^'^^  '^"^  uriuary  bladder  (anns 
"^^m^ -' urtn.T'bi^nr*'^  '  cumpioto  ,-f.w„iigy  The  Communications  may 
l>e  very  small,  so  that  continuance 
of  life  is  impossible  from  accumulation  of  fteces,  but  there  may 
be  fuller  communication,  and  sometimes  the  condition  ia  surgically 
remediable. 
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Simple  imperforate  antu  may  be  a  simple  absence  of  the  aperture, 
but  in  many  caaee  there  ia  also  a  defect  of  a  portion  of  the  rectum. 
The  latter  condition  may  exist  while  the  aiiiie  is  perfectly  formed 
(Fig.  12).     (See  further  on  under  Inteetine.) 


V.-ABSBNCB  OR  DEFECT  OF  THE  EXTBKMITIES. 

Defective  formation  of  the  extremities  may  be  due  to  a  failure  in  the 
inherent  powers  of  the  germinal  matter  which  forms  these  parts,  or  to 
mechanical  interference.  Where  there  is  a  symnietrical  defect,  then 
we  may  presume  that  there  has  been  a  failure  in  the  material  destined 
for  the  limbs,  whereas  a  non-symmetrical  deformity  is  probably  due 
to  a  local  interference.  As  the  limbs  fonii  by  lateral  expansion,  they 
are  more  likely  than  other  parts  to  come  in  contact  with  the  amnion 
and  the  umbilical  cord,  or  with  atiy  band  or  hridge  which  may  have 
accidentally  formed.  There  may  even  be  an  amputation  of  a  limb  hy 
the  cord  or  a  band.     Various  forms  are  described. 

1.  Defect  of  all  the  four 
limbs. — (a)  Ainelus  (fiikos  =  a 
linib),  or  absence  of  all  the  ex- 
tremities. The  body  is  usually 
well  formed,  but  at  the  shoulders 
and  hips  there  are  short  rounded 
•iT  warty  projections,  at  the  ends 
of  which  there  may  be  horny 
or  iiail-tike  appendages.  ■Some- 
times there  are  ill'formed  bones 
present. 

(//)  Prromelug  (jri/fws  =  maime<l). 
The  whole  four  extremities  are 
ilefective  or  deformed  (Fig.  13). 
The  body  may  be  well  formed, 
but  sometimes  the  deformity  is 
asMfM^iated  with  other  malforma- 
tinns  which  prevent  the  persist- 
ence of  life. 

<r)  Pkocmiidiu  (^u«ij  =  a  seal). 
Tbis  is  a  variety, of  the  former,  in  which  the  long  bones  are  absent 
•IT  very  defective,  and  the  hands  and  feet  are  seated  immediately  on 
tbe  shouldera  and  hips  and  are  well  formed. 

2.  Defect  of  the  urns. — (a)  Abrachius.  The  upper  exticmities 
abaent,  while  the  lower  are  developed. 
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(b)  Ferobrachitis.  Both  arms  are  defective.  The  long  bones  may  fail 
and  the  hands  be  planted  on  the  shoulders,  or  the  arms  may  be  short 
and  deformed,  and  the  hands  have  only  two  or  three  fingers.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  upper  arm  is  little  deformed,  but  the  fore-arm  and 
hand  are  defective. 

(c)  Manobrachius,  Al)sence  of  one  limb.  This  sometimes  occurs  as 
part  of  a  greater  defect  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  ]>iit  the  Ixxly  may 
be  fully  developed. 

3.  Defects  of  the  legs. — Defects  of  the  lower  extremity  are  similarly 
classified  to  those  of  the  upper,  and  have  similar  characters.  We  have 
ApuSy  PeropuSy  Morwpus.  In  the  last  mentioned  the  absence  of  the  leg 
may  be  associated  with  defect  of  the  pelvis  and  protnision  of  the 

abdominal  contents.  In 
addition  to  this  we  have 
the  following  special  form. 
Siren  -malformation 
(Sympus:  Siftnelidy — In  this 
form  the  lower  extremities 
are  coalesced,  and  the  body 
is  prolonged  into  a  tapering 
single  limb,  so  that  there 
is  some  resemblance  to  the 
legendary  siren  with  a  fish's 
tail  (see  Fig.  U).  The 
defect  arises  at  an  early 
period  of  development,  and 
there  is,  besides  the  de- 
formity of  the  legs,  defect 
of  the  pelvis  and  of  the 
intestinal  and  urino-genital 
organs.  It  is  probable 
that  in  this  ease,  as 
suggested  by  Dareste,  the 
amnion  by  undue  im- 
pingement on  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  embryo  interferes  with  the 
growing  structures.  The  interference  is  in  the  middle  line  and  occurs 
at  the  time  ^hen  the  limb-girdle,  which  is  to  form  the  pelvis,  is  first 
formed,  which  is  ahout  the  foiuth  week.  The  result  .of  the  interference 
is  shown  in  the  i>elvic  bones.  The  ischial  and  pubic  bones  are  defective 
below  (see  Fig.  15),  and  their  proximal  parts  coalesced,  so  that  the  two 
ischia  form  a  transverse  l>ar  across  the  |>elvis,  and  the  two  pubic  bones 
project  forward.     By  this  coalescence  the  acetabula  are  approximated 


Vig.  14. — Symimt  inuuoimt  or  Siren-iualfonnatioit. 
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behind,  and  may  coalesce  into  one.  From  the  fact  of  the  acetabula 
being  approximated  behind,  the  femora  are  brought  together  by  their 
outer  aspects,  and  coalesce  by  these  (see  Fig.  16),  which  are  fixed  in 
the  middle  line.  This  explains  the  peculiar  position  of  the  coalesced 
limb,  which  has  the  knee  with  the  patellte  looking  backwards  and  flexed 
forwards,  and  has  the  foot  with  the  plantar  surface  facing  forwards 
and  the  great  toe  outu-ards  (eee  Fig.  14). 


pnjjBCted  rorwArdi 


Various  degrees  of  the  deformity  are  met  with  according  to  the 
degree  of  coalescence  of  the  limbs  and  of  suppression  of  the  parts 
which  meet  in  the  middle  line.  The  foot  may  be  al)sent  {Si/inpu^ 
apus),  or  there  may  be  one  foot  at  the  extremity  of  the  combined 
1^  {Sympug  monopvf).  The  single  foot  is  variously  sup]tlied  with 
toes^the  two  outer  are  always  the  great  toes,  and  the  number  of 
others  is  various — or  there  may  be  two  distinct  feet  with  the  full 
complement  of  toes  {Sympu*  dipux).  In  this  last  form  the  olfaer 
constituents  of  the  limb  will  also  be  less  united,  and  there  may  be 
two  femurs,  but  the  soft  parts  are  coalesced. 

In  the  siren  there  is  always  defect  of  the  external  organ.s  of 
generation,  which  are  oft«n  absent  altogether.  The  anus  is  usually 
absent,  although  not  so  in  the  case  Hgiired  above.  There  are  also 
sometimes  defects  in  the  intestine  in  its  course. 

A.  Itafecta  of  the  flngera  and  toes.^These  present  themselves  as 
<ib»ent^  or  defrd  of  the  di'iitf,  and  as  rooUso-wi:  These  are  very  fre- 
quent malformations,  and  they  may  affect  all  lour  members,  as  in 
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Fig.  17,  or  be  limited  to  two  or  one.  In  cases  of  coalescence  it  is 
usually  only  the  skin  which  unites  the  fingers  or  toes,  but  sometimes 
the  muscles  and  tendons  are  united,  and  more  rarely  the  Iwnes. 


These  defects  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are,  like  polydactylisiii,  in  a 
high  ilcgree  inherited.  This  apgilies  to  the  symmetrical  forms,  und 
not  to  snch  <lefects  as  may  Iw  dne  to  mechanical  interference,  as  by 
amputation. 
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III.— ABERRANT   MONSTROSITIES. 

In  this  division  we  include  malformations  in  which  there  is  little 
or  no  quantitative  defect,  but  there  is  a  qualitative  difterence  from 
the  normal,  an  error  in  the  development;  they  are  the  forms  which 
Foerster  has  classified  as  Monstra  pei'  fahricam  alienam.  The  mal- 
formations affect  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  and  the  external 
organs  which  are  in  immediate  connection  with  them.  The  heart 
and  blood-vessels  and  the  generative  organs  are  most  frequently 
affected  The  malformations  of  these  will  be  described  in  their 
special  section ;   we  have  here  to  deal  with  general  monstrosities. 

Transpoeition  of  the  viscera  {Sitns  fransrer.'<us). — This  malformation 
is  not  very  rare.  The  entire  viscera  of  chest  and  abdomen  are  trans- 
posed, so  that  the  aorta  comes  off  from  a  right  ventricle,  the  venaK 
cav«  are  on  the  left  side,  the  liver  is  on  the  left,  the  spleen  on  the 
ri^ht,  and  so  on.  The  organs  are  properly  formed,  and  their  function 
is  normal.  The  existence  of  the  malformation  may  altogether  escape 
oljservation,  or  may  be  accidentally  discoveied  when  the  person  is 
being  examined  medically. 

Transposition  is  constant  in  double  monsters,  the  left  twin  having 
the  normal  arrangement,  and  the  right  having  the  viscera  transposed. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  in  single  embryoes  the  usual  situation 
in  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  left,  but  that  occasionally  it  may  be  right, 
in  which  case  the  viscera  are  transposed. 

Uteratar*. — Meckel,  Handb.  d.  path,  anat.,  1812-1818;  and  I)e  duplicate  nion- 
gtroea  comment.,  1813;  Etienne  Oeokfkoy  St.  Hilairk,  Philosophie  anatomique, 
vol.  ii..  1822;  Isidore  Geoffboy  St.  Hii^ike,  Traits  de  teratologic,  1882-1837; 
Vkolik,  TftboUe,  1849.  The  fullest  account  iu  Foer&tek,  Die  Missbildungen  des 
Menschen,  with  atlas,  1861.  and  in  Ahlfeld,  Die  Missbildungen  des  Menschen, 
1880-1882,  also  with  atlas  ;  in  both  of  these  the  literature  very  fully ;  also  Geklacu, 
Die  EntstehmigBweise  der  Doppelmissbildungen,  1882 ;  Panum,  Die  Entstehung  der 
Missbildongen,  1860;  Dabeste,  Becherches  sur  la  production  artificielle  des  mon- 
itroftii^,  2nd  ed.,  1891;  Hirst  and  Piersol,  Human  monstrosities  (causation, 
tlastiification,  and  literature  somewhat  fully),  1892;  Kauber,  various  papers  on 
the  theory  of  monetroBity  by  excess,  in  Virchow's  Arch.  vols.  Ixxi.,  Ixxii.,  Ixxiii., 
Ixxiv.  Cleland,  Journal  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  vols,  viii.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xvii.  Trans,  of 
I'failosoph.  Soc.  of  Glasgow,  188o-8(>.  Address  on  Rational  Teratology,  Brit.  Med. 
Jour.,  1888,  vol.  ii.,  p.  346,  also  Memoirs  and  Memoranda  in  Anatomy  by  Cleland, 
Mac  KAY,  and  Young,  1888.  •  Himlt,  Fcetus  in  ftptu,  1831 ;  Sneddon  (Supemumerary 
mamM4Jt)n  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  pp.  69  and  120,  1878.  Bannatyne,  Diseases  and 
Deformities  of  fcetus  1894*95  and  Teratologia,  a  journal,  vol.  i.,  1894.  Teacher 
and  Coats  (Sirtn),  Jour,  of  Path.,  1895. 
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SECTION    III. 
ALTEHATIONS  OF  TUK  BLOOD  AND  ITS  CONSTITUENTS. 

<k>iiitltaent8  of  the  Uood:— (1)  Plasma;  (2)  Red  corpuscles;  (3)  Leucocytes; 
(4)  Bizzozero's  third  corpuscle.  I.  Cteneral  liypensmia,  Plethora ;  produced 
artificially  by  TransftiBion  of  lilood ;  Plethora  as  a  pathological  condition. 
II.  Cteneral  anmnia;  (1)  Causation;  (a)  From  destruction  of  red  corpuscles, 
hiumorrhage,  ha'moglobinuria ;  (//)  From  defective  formation.  (2)  Cluurmcttr 
of  the  cbanges  in  the  blood  in  oliga^mia  ;  in  pernicious  anaemia ;  in  chlorosis ; 
in  secondary  anaemias.  (3)  The  bone-marrow  In  anawnim  (4)  Baoondaxy 
changes  in  anasmlas.  IV^.  Lenlcnnila,  Causation  obscure;  changes  in  blood 
and  nature  of  the  disease  ;  condition  of  spleen  ;  bone-marrow ;  lymphatic 
glands  ;  liver,  kidneys,  ett*. 

n^HE  bloixl  is  to  be  regarded  iis  a  tissue  which  is  being  continually 
changeil  l»y  loss  and  renewal  of  its  constituents.  It  is  a  fluid 
in  which  are  suspended  red  and  white  cells  or  corpuscles,  and  it  is  a 
vehicle  by  which  the  nutritious  material  required  by  the  tissues,  and 
the  oxygen  necessary  for  their  respiratory  processes  are  conveyed ; 
the  former  function  being  performed  by  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and 
the  latter  by  the  red  corpuscles.  It  also  carries  off  to  their  proper 
places  of  excretion  the  products  of  tissue  change,  and  the  carbonic" 
acid  resulting  from  the  respiratory  process  in  the  tissues. 

Constituents  of  the  blood.— The  blood  is  composed  of  the  fluid 
part,  the  blood-plasma,  arid  the  solid  elements,  the  blood-corpuscles. 

1.  The  blood-plasma  holds  in  solution  two  albuminous  substances, 
namely ;  serum  albumen  and  iibrinoplastin  or  serum  globulin,  besides 
a  variety  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  small  (luantity,  most  of  which 
are  in  process  of  excretion,  such  as  urea,  uric  acid,  kreatin,  etc. 
There  are  besides,  as  constant  constituents,  fats,  sugar,  and  various 
salts,  of  which  the  chief  are  sodium  chloride  and  phosphate. 

2.  The  red  corpuscles  are  disc-shaped  IxKlies  whose  chief  constituent 
is  haemoglobin.  The  origin  of  these  coq)uscles  cannot  yet  be  said  to 
have  been  unequivocally  determined.  In  the  early  embryo  they  are 
formed  coincidently  with  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  cells  that  develop 
into  the  latter  give  origin  to  the  red  corpuscles,  which  are  thus  intra- 
cellular products.     This  method  of  production,  however,  ceases  before 
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birth,  and  in  the  embryo  itself,  and   in   the  individual  throughout 
«xtra-uterine  life,  a  different  mode  of  origin  must  be  looked  for. 

The  boae-marrow  is  agreed  upon  by  many  authors  as  the  chief 
permanent  seat  of  origin  of  the  red  corpuscles.  In  the  red  marrow  of 
the  cancellous  tissue  of  bones,  and  more  particularly  of  the  ribs,  the 
venous  sinuses  present  special  nucleated  cells  (erythroblasts)  which 
give  origin  to  red  corpuscles.  Whilst  the  bone  marrow  is  the  chief 
source,  the  spleen  and  other  structures  also  probably  take  part. 

A  great  destruction  of  red  corpuscles  is  continuously  taking  place, 
as  the  bilirubin  in  the  bile  is  entirely  derived  from  the  haemoglobin  of 
the  corpuscles.  The  destruction  of  the  corpuscles  probably  occurs  in 
the  general  circulation  as  the  termination  of  their  cycle  of  life,  and  no 
special  destroying  agent  or  seat  may  be  necessary.  This  great  and  con- 
stant loss  of  corpuscles  implies  an  equal  new-formation  and  replenishment. 

LeacocjTtes. — This  term  may  be  properly  applied  to  free  colourless 
corpuscles  whether  present  in  the  blood  (haemic)  or  in  the  lymph,  serous 
spaces  and  lymphatics.  There  are  several  readily  distinguishable  forms 
of  leucocytes,  and  they  are  found  to  differ  among  themselves  according 
to  the  characters  of  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm.  As  to  the  nucleus, 
the  form  and  relative  size  are  important  characteristics,  and  as  to  the 
protoplajsm,  the  presence  or  absence  of  granules  and  the  characters  of 
these  granules  are  determining  points  of  distinction. 

Before  describing  the  various  forms,  the  character  of  the  granules 
may  be  mentioned.  Many  leucocytes  present  in  their  protoplasm 
numerous  uniform  granules,  in  some  cases  larger,  in  others  smaller^ 
The  ingenious  observations  of  Ehrlich  have  shown  that  these  granules 
differ  in  their  reactions  to  alkaline  and  acid  staining  agents,  these 
differences  indicating  differences  in  the  vital  chemistry  and  function  of 
the  various  kinds  of  cells.  The  aniline  dyes  are  divisible  into  the  basic 
and  the  acid  forms.  The  former  include  the  regular  dyes  for  nuclei  and 
microbes,  such  as  methyl-blue,  methyl-violet  and  fuchsine.  The  latter 
are  not  nuclear  stains,  and  the  most  familiar  are  eosine,  acid  fuschine, 
aurantia,  and  orange.  Ehrlich  has  divided  the  granules  into  three, 
according  as  they  stain  with  acid,  alkaline,  or  mixed  dyes,  naming  them 
respectively  Eosinophil^  Basophil,  and  Neutrophil  granules.  Altera- 
tions in  this  nomenclature  have  been  made,  the  term  Oxyphil  replacing 
eosinophil,  and  neutrophil  being  given  up  by  some  on  the  ground  that 
the  mixtures  of  basic  and  acid  dyes  (such  as  Biondi's  fluid)  act  as  acid 
stains.  The  various  forms  of  leucocytes  are  sometimes  named  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  nucleus  and  sometimes  according  to  that  of 
the  granules,  so  that  two  or  more  names  may  be  applied  to  the  saine 
kind  of  cell 
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It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  all  these  cells,  whether  ha^mic  or  not, 
are  free,  and  presumably  amcebic,  and  that,  like  other  amoebic  bodies, 
some  of  the  forms  have  the  faculty  of  picking  up  solid  granular  matter. 
Taking  first  those  of  the  blood,  the  following  are  the  forms  oi^ 
leucocytes  met  with.  1.  The  Polymorphonuclear  {mutrophU  or  finely 
granular  oxi/phil)  leucocyte  is  much  the  commonest  form,  comprising 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles  (see  Fig.  18  a).  It  has 
a  nucleus  which  is  so  much  broken  up  into  lobes  that  it  looks  as  if 
there  were  several  small  nuclei  (hence  often  called  multinuclear),  but 

on  carefiil  observation  a  fine 
thread  of  chromatin  is  seen 
to   unite    the    lobes.      The 
^^^  ^^  protoplasm    is   full    of  fine 

jfK'^^^^  ^^^/!^B     ^^V  granules  which  stain  pur[)le 

with  the  mixed  dyes.  2.  The 
Lymphocyte  has  a  round 
nucleus  which  stains  deeply, 
and  its  protoplasm  is  small 
in  amount  and  free  from 
granules.  The  cell  is  small, 
and  the  nucleus  almost 
monopolizes  the  whole  (see 
Fig.  18  l»).  It  forms  10  or  20 
per  cent,  of  the  ha^mic  leu- 
cocytes and  is  abundant  in 
all  lymphoid  tissue.  It  is 
pro1>ab]y  an  immatiu'e  cell, 
and  transition  forms  to 
the  next  are  seen.  3.  The  Large  nucleated  leucocyte  (mydttcifie) 
has  usually  a  kidney-shaped  nucleus  and  abundant  protoplasm  free 
from  granules  (see  Fig.  18r).  It  forms  usually  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  white  blood-corpuscles.  4.  The  Eosinophil  (large  granular 
(Kcyphil)  leucocyte  is  in  small  numbers  in  the  blood,  under  2  per  cent. 
It  is  a  large  cell  with  a  large  nucleus  and  large  granules  occupying 
the  protoplasm.  The  granules  stain  with  eosine,  and  the  cell  so  stained 
forms  a  very  striking  object.  5.  The  Basophil  leucocytes  are  scarcely 
constituents  of  the  blood.  Leucocytes  with  large  granules  which  stain 
deeply  with  methylene-blue  are  frequent  in  the  tissues,  constituting 
the  cells  called  "  Mast-zellen  "  by  Ehrlich.  A  form  with  small  basophil 
granules  has  been  described  as  occasionally  met  with  in  the  blood. 

4.  Blood-platef.      Bliioiero'f  third  corpuscle.— Hayeni  and    Bizzozero    have 
alleged  the  presence  of  A  third  form  of  corpuscle  in  the   blood.     Hayem  gives 


Fig.  It*.— Hlood  corpuscles,  Mtiiinod  with  lojfwood  aiid 
eticine.  Many  rod  cor])UAclus  are  Heen  and  three  of  the 
commoner  formw  of  leucocytes  :  «,  polymorphonuclear 
leucocyte;  0,  lympho<ryto;  c,  Innfo  nucleated  lenc«»cytc 
or  myelocyte. 
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the  name  hiematoblast,  and  Bizzozero  that  of  Blatplattchen  to  this  corpuscle. 
Ha7em*8  name  implies  the  view  that  these  form  the  red  corpuscles,  and  as  this 
Tiew  is  incorrect  the  name  is  inadmissible.  We  shall  refer  to  them  under  the 
designation  blood-plates.  They  are  small  colourless  bodies,  oval  or  circular  in 
oatline  and  disc-shaped.  In  cold-blooded  animals  there  are  spindle-shaped  bodies 
which  are  regarded  as  of  a  similar  nature.  The  blood -plates  undergo  rapid 
changes  when  once  removed  from  the  body,  running  together  into  indefinite 
granular  masses.  They  may  be  prevented  from  changing  if  the  blood  be  rapidly 
dried  on  a  cover-glass  and  stained  with  methyl-violet  (Schimmelbusch).  The 
existence  of  these  bodies  as  independent  formed  corpuscles  is  exceedingly  doubtful, 
and  their  appearance  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  various  inter- 
ferences with  the  blood,  and  especially  cooling,  causes  a  rapid  deposition  of  solid 
granules  having  the  forms  described  by  Bizzozero. 

Uterature. — For  general  work  on  the  blood  consult  von  Libibece,  Klin.  Path. 
des  Blutes,  1896.  The  recent  works  on  the  constituents  of  the  blood  are  very 
aamerous,  especially  since  Ehrlich's  publications.  Ehblich,  Zeitsch.  f.  klin. 
Med.,  i.  1880;  Charit^-Annal.,  1884  and  1887;  Gulland,  Laboratory  Bep.  Coll. 
of  Phys.,  Edinb.,  iii.,  1891  (literature  to  1890),  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  1894;  Hardy 
and  Kanthack,  Jour,  of  Phys.,  1894;  Metchnikoff,  Inflammation,  1892;  Sheb- 
BQEGTON.  Proc.  Royal  Soc.,  1892;  L5wit,  Stud.  z.  Phys.  u.  Path,  des  Blutes,  1892. 

L  GENERAL  HYPERiEMIA.     PLETHORA. 

These  terms  designate  a  condition  in  which  the  total  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  body  is  in  excess.  The  number  of  red  corpuscles  is 
generally  set  down  as  normally  about  5  million  per  cubic  millimetre 
in  men,  and  4*5  million  in  women.  The  number  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles is  much  more  variable,  increasing,  for  example,  after  a  meal, 
but  it  may  be  set  down  as  5000  to  10,000  per  cubic  millimetre. 
The  first  question  that  arises  here  is,  whether  the  vascular  system 
is  capable  of  accommodating  more  blood  than  it  contains  normally. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  answering  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
If  the  vessels  as  a  whole  could  contain  no  more  blood  than  they 
normally  hold,  then  there  could  be  no  local  variations,  no  blushing, 
no  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  during  activity  of  organs.  The 
capillaries  present  great  variations  in  the  amount  of  blood  they 
contain  at  different  times,  and  if  we  take  the  whole  capillaries  of 
the  body  into  account,  it  will  appear  that  in  them  there  is  a  great 
reserve  space  which  may  possibly  on  occasion  be  used  for  the  accom- 
modation of  an  excess  of  blood.  This  matter  has  been  brought  to 
the  test  of  experiment,  blood  being  transfused  into  the  circulatory 
apparatus  in  animals. 


of  UoM  is  the  artificial  introduction,  into  the  vascular  system,  of 
blood  from  another  person  or  animal. 
In  the  experiments  of  Worm  MfiUer,  which  are  chiefly  of  importance  here,  the 
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defibrinated  blood  of  dogs  was  injectedt  with  precautions,  into  the  vessels  of 
animals  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  vascolar  system  cmn 
accommodate  a  large  additional  quantity  of  blood,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it 
should  do  so  with  little  disturbance  to  the  health  of  the  animal.  A  quantity  eqaal 
to  a  half  or  three  fourths  of  the  blood  normally  present  in  the  animal  may  be 
injected  without  injuring  the  health  of  the  animal,  and  the  quantity  needs  to  be 
double  the  normal,  or  over  it,  before  the  animal's  health  is  seriously  impaired. 
It  might  be  expected  that  when  the  vascular  system  is  thus  overfilled  the  blood- 
pressure  would  be  greatly  raised,  but  registration  of  the  pressure,  by  a  cannula 
introduced  into  the  carotid  and  connected  with  a  kymographion,  shows  that 
though  during  the  actual  operation  there  is  a  rise  of  pressure,  yet  it  soon  falls 
to  within  normal  limits.  If  a  ciuantity  is  injected  more  than  equal  to  the  normal 
bulk  of  the  blood,  then  the  pressure  begins  to  show  remarkable  elevations  and 
depressions,  and  the  animal  usually  dies  in  the  course  of  the  same  day  or  the  next. 
Life  is  immediately  endangered  when  one  and  a  half  times  the  normal  bulk  is 
injected. 

When  blood  is  transfused  then  in  large  quantity  it  findn  accommodation  chiefly 
in  the  capillaries  and  veins,  the  arteries  being  relaxed  in  order  to  admit  of  its 
passing  into  these,  and  the  blood -pressure  is  not  raised.  It  appears  that  the 
capillaries  and  veins  of  the  abdominal  organs  form  a  great  reservoir  for  the 
accommodation  of  excessive  bloo^l,  and  that  the  blood  after  transfusion  lodges 
here  chiefly. 

The  excess  of  blood  thus  supplied  to  an  animal  does  not,  however,  remain 
permanently  as  a  part  of  its  organism.  There  seem  to  be  arrangements  in  the 
body  for  disposing  of  it.  Worm  Miiller  endeavoured  to  determine  what  time  it 
took  to  dispoM  of  a  large  excess  of  blood.  After  the  transfusion  the  animals  were 
starved,  and  the  blood  and  urine  examined  at  intervals.  It  was  concluded  that 
the  fluid  of  the  blood  is  rapidly  disposed  of,  being  excreted  by  the  urine.  A  few 
hours  after  transfusion  much  of  the  excess  of  liquor  sanguinis  had  already  gone, 
and  even  when  a  quantity  et]ual  to  €iO  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  blood  was 
injected,  the  whole  excess  had  disappeared  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days. 
The  rapid  disposal  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  leaves  the  blood -corpuscles  greatly 
in  excess,  and  the  rate  of  disappearance  was  determined  by  counting  them  by 
means  of  Malassez'  method.  If  the  quantity  transfused  is  small,  the  corpuscles 
may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  days;  but  in  the  case  of  large  transfusions  it  may 
take  two  or  even  three  weeks.  In  this  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  how- 
ever, the  whole  excess  of  blood,  both  plasma  and  corpuscles,  is  removed,  and  we 
may  infer  that  there  are  arrangements  in  the  body  for  the  regulation  of  the 
amount  of  blood. 

These  experiments  all  refer  to  the  transfusion  of  defibrinated  blood.  If  blood 
is  injected  when  just  about  to  coagulate,  or  if  when  it  has  just  begun  to  coagulate 
some  of  the  serum  is  pressdl  out  and  injected,  then  in  some  cases  the  animal 
dies  rapidly  with  symptonis  referable  to  pulmonary  embolism.  The  blood  in 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  artery  is  found  after  death  to  be 
coagulated.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that,  at  the  time  of  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  the  substances  resident  in  the  leucocytes  necessary  to  coagulation  are  set 
free.  It  appears  that  even  a  small  (juantity  of  these  substances  introduced  in 
the  free  state  into  the  blood  of  a  living  animal  induces  coagulation  of  it.  The 
importance  of  these  facts  in  regard  to  transfusion  in  human  beings  will  not  be 
overlooked. 
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Hitherto  the  transfusion  of  blood  from  an  animal  of  the  same  kind  has  been 
referred  to,  dog's  blood  injected  into  a  dog.  But  when  blood  fjrom  a  dilTerent 
■paelM  of  animal  is  used,  there  are  frequently  symptoms  of  poisoning  developed. 
The  urine  is  blood-ooloured,  and  it  contains  albumen  and  tube  casts;  there  is 
vomiting  of  bloody  material,  diarrhoea,  etc.  It  is  as  if  the  foreign  blood  had 
acted  as  a  poison,  and  we  may  inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  the  poison.  The 
observations  of  Ponfick  and  others  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  this  matter. 
The  urine  is  blood-coloured,  but  microscopic  examination  shows  that  this  is  due, 
not  to  the  presence  of  red  blood -corpuscles,  but  to  that  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood  in  solution.  It  is  not  a  bloody,  but  a  blood-coloured  urine;  not  a 
hiemataria,  but  a  Hamoglobinoria.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  poison 
in  the  foreign  blood  plasma,  but  that  the  corpuscles  are  unable  to  survive  in 
the  alien  blood ;  they  dissolve,  and  their  haemoglobin  being  dissolved  in  the 
plasma  acts  as  a  poison,  and  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  It  seems  to  exercise 
its  deleterious  influence  chiefly  on  the  kidneys  themselves,  the  tube  casts  and 
albamen  in  the  urine  being  evidences  of  the  irritation  of  these  organs.  The 
general  symptoms,  in  fact,  are  largely  referable  to  irritation  of  the  kidneys. 

If  hemoglobin  be  introduced  into  the  blood  in  other  ways  it  acts  equally  as  a 
poison.  The  red  corpuscles  of  animals  may  be  destroyed  by  repeatedly  freezing 
and  thawing  the  blood,  and  when  that  has  been  done,  blood  even  of  the  same  kind 
of  animal  will  produce  symptoms  such  as  those  referred  to. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  animals  are  not  exactly  in  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  in  this  respect.  It  is  found,  for  instance,  that  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
lamb*s  blood  than  of  hen's  blood  produces  haemoglobinuria  in  a  dog.  The  import- 
ance of  these  facts  in  regard  to  transfusion  in  the  human  species  will  be  apparent. 

In  this  place  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  blood  transfused  does  not,  according 
to  Panom,  act  as  food  or  take  its  place.  If  an  animal  is  undergoing  starvation, 
transfoftion  does  not  avert  or  delay  the  process  of  inanition,  it  rather  hastens  it  by 
increasing  the  waste.  In  using  transfusion  as  a  means  of  treatment  the  principal 
object  is  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  blood,  and  this  can  be  effected  by  the  injection 
of  serum  or  solution  of  common  salt,  with  a  small  proportion  of  alkaline  salt, 
makinfi;  the  solution  near  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood. 

Plethora,  as  a  pathological  condition,  is  not  of  great  importance. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  in  some  persons  the  blood-forming  organs, 
probably  along  with  the  other  structures  of  the  body,  are  unduly  active 
in  their  nutritive  processes.  In  that  case  there  may  be  an  excess  of 
bIrKxl  in  the  vascular  system,  which  will  manifest  itself  in  an  overful- 
ne«8  of  the  capillaries  and  veins  throughout  the  body,  but  especially  in 
those  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Persons  of  vigorous  digestion  and 
active  habits  have  often  a  florid  ap^jearance,  as  if  the  vessels,  of  the 
fikin  at  leASt,  were  overfilled.  The  excess  of  blood  is  used,  to  a  con- 
«iiierable  extent,  in  the  formation  of  fat,  and  we  know  that  the  sub- 
cutaneous adipose  tissue  and  that  of  the  abdomen  are  often  much 
increased.  But  the  observations  mentioned  above  show  that  any 
excess  of  blood  is  disposed  of  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  we  may 
infer  that  in  the  human  subject  a  moderate  tendency  to  plethora  will 
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be  overcome.  It  will  develop  when  the  formation  of  blood  keeps- 
in  advance  of  its  destruction  by  the  arrangements  provided  for  that 
purpose. 

The  term  hydnnnic  plethora  is  used  to  designate  a  condition  in  which  the 
quantity  of  the  blood  is  in  excess,  but  the  corpuscles  and  dissolved  constituents  of 
the  plasma  are  deficient.  The  blood  is  abundant,  but  watery.  This,  which  is  not  a 
permanent  or  independent  condition,  is  discussed  in  relation  to  oedema  further  on. 

There  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  plethora  resulting  from  the 
stoppage  of  customary  bleedings,  as  from  piles,  excessive  menstrua- 
tion, etc.,  and  there  will  be  a  definite  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood 
relatively  to  the  capacity  of  the  vessels  when,  before  amputation  of  a 
limb,  its  vessels  are  emptied  into  the  circulation  by  the  application  of 
an  elastic  bandage. 

We  have  again  an  increase  in  the  total  volume  of  the  blood  in  cases 
where  the  capacity  of  the  vascular  system  is  increased.  This  occurs 
in  many  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart,  where  not  only  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  are  often  greatly  enlarged,  but  the  capillaries  and  veins  in 
the  liver,  kidneys,  etc.,  are  much  dilated.  Some  of  the  symptoms  in 
heart  diseases  may  be  due  to  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  increase  of 
the  mass  of  blood. 

In  new-bom  children  there  will  frequently  be  a  sudden  increase  of 
the  mass  of  the  blood.  Before  birth  the  foetal  blood  is  divided  between 
the  child  and  the  placenta.  After  the  birth  of  the  child,  if  the  lun- 
bilical  cord  be  not  immediately  ligatured,  the  contraction  of  the  uterus 
will  empty  the  foetal  part  of  the  placenta  into  the  child.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  this  will  sometimes  amount  to  100  grammes,  or  equal  to 
one  half  the  previous  bulk  of  the  blood.  A  portion  of  this  blood  will 
be  accommodated  in  the  lungs,  which,  on  their  inflation,  incre^ise  the 
capacity  of  their  vessels,  but  these  will  not  always  take  up  the  whole 
excess.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  the  common  icterus  of  the  new-bom 
(see  Icterus)  is  due  to  the  disposal  of  the  excess  of  red  corpuscles. 

Literature. — Worm  MI'ller,  Transfusion  u.  Plethora,  1875;  Panum,  Virch. 
Archiv,  vols,  xxvii.,  xxiz.,  and  Iziii.;  Ponfick,  ibid.,  Izii. ;  BrDiN,  Comptes  Bendna 
1876 ;  GoLTZ.  Virch.  Archiv,  vol.  xxix. ;  Kronecker  und  Zander,  Berl.  klin. 
Wochensch,  1879,  No.  52 ;  Jenningh,  Transfusion  of  blood  and  saline  fluids,  1888 ; 
Thoma,  Path,  and  Path.  Anat.  (transl.  Bruce),  189G. 

II.   GENERAL  AN.^ilMIA. 

The  term  Anemia  would  mean  literally  want  of  blood,  but  it  is  used 
in  a  wider  sense  to  indicate  defect  in  any  of  the  essential  constituents 
of  the  blood.     As  the  red  corpuscles  are,  so  far  as  the  general  function 
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of  the  blood  is  concerned,  the  chief  constituents,  the  term  ansemia  is 
^ven  to  conditions  in  which  these  elements  are  defective  either  in 
namber  or  in  their  characteristic  pigment.  Spanemia,  which  means 
poverty  of  blood,  would  more  strictly  designate  these  conditions,  but 
this  t«rm  is  seldom  used. 

As  the  blood  may  be  defective  in  its  various  constituents  different  terms  are  used 
to  indicate  the  character  of  the  defect.  OligSBmia  is  a  defect  in  the  bulk  of  the 
blood  as  a  whole,  such  as  results  from  a  severe  haemorrhage,  and  it  is  virtually 
equivalent  to  Acute  traumatic  amnmla.  OUffocsrtliamia  is  a  defect  in  the  number 
of  the  red  corpuscles.  This  condition  is  sometimes  called  Aglobulism.  When  the 
red  corpuscles,  although,  perhaps,  normal  in  number,  are  deficient  in  hsemoglobin, 
the  condition  is  called  Achromatoslf.  A  watery  or  dilute  condition  of  the  liquor 
sanguinis  is  called  Hydrsamia.  As  the  essential  constituent  of  the  blood  plasma  is 
albumen,  the  term  HypalbuinliiOBlB  is  used  instead  of  hydrtemia,  especially  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  direct  drain  on  the  albumen. 

1.  Cansation. — We  have  here  to  do  with  defects  in  the  red  cor- 
puscles, and  such  defects  may  arise  either  by  destruction  of  the 
corpuscles  or  by  some  fault  in  their  formation. 

(a)  Ansmia  from  destruction  of  the  corpuscles. — This  occurs  most 
directly  in  haemorrhages  where  the  blood-corpuscles,  like  the  rest  of 
the  constituents,  are  shed. 

Destruction  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  circulating  blood  is  met  with 
in  a  variety  of  conditions.  It  occurs  very  directly  in  malarial  fevers, 
by  the  action  of  the  parasites  concerned  in  the  causation  of  this  class 
of  disease.  The  antemia  produced  is  a  very  striking  and  frequent 
feature.  In  some  malarial  fevers,  especially  the  severe  forms  of 
African  fever,  haematuria  is  mentioned  as  a  frequent  symptom.  This 
is  really  a  Hflemoglobinuria  due  to  the  solution  of  the  red  corpuscles. 
In  Texas  fever  of  cattle,  which  seems  to  be  due  to  a  similar  parasite,  a 
striking  symptom  is  bloody  urine,  which  gives  the  popular  name  of 
"  red  water  "  to  the  disease.  The  author  has  found  this  to  be  a  hsemo- 
globinuria  and  not  a  hsematuria. 

Hsmoglobinuria  is  also  of  occasional  occurrence  in  burns  which 
involve  extensive  tracts  of  skin,  also  in  pyaemia,  in  certain  fevers,  and, 
as  a  special  form,  in  Paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria. 

HMmogloUniirla  (HtJtmoylobinannia). — We  have  already  considered  at  p.  (57  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  hemoglobinuria  when  alien  blood  is  transfused.  It  has  been 
also  produced  artificially  by  the  injection  of  distilled  water,  of  biliary  acids  and 
diluted  glycerine.  Extensive  bums  of  the  skin,  by  destroying  the  vitality  of  the 
corpuscles  in  the  vessels  exposed  to  the  high  temperature,  induce  their  ultimate 
solaiion.  Certain  poisons  also  partially  dissolve  the  corpuscles,  especially  arsenic, 
araeninretted  hydrogen,  toluylendiamin,  nitric  acid.  It  occurs  also  in  new-bom 
children.    (See  under  Icterus.) 
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Parozsmnal  hnmogloUniirla  is  a  condition  in  which  the  red  corpuscles  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  solution,  which  is  induced  by  slight  causes.  The  com- 
monest cause  is  exposure  to  cold,  but  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  it  always  occurred 
in  a  soldier  after  a  long  march.  As  exposure  of  the  surface  to  cold  is  the  usual 
cause,  the  a£Fection  occurs  mostly  in  winter,  but  Rosenbach  produced  it  in  summer 
by  a  cold  foot  bath.  The  haemoglobin  is  set  free  by  the  solution  of  the  corpuscles. 
Ehrlich,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  put  an  elastic  ligature  round  the  finger  and 
immersed  the  latter  in  ice-cold  water.  A  drop  of  blood  from  the  finger  showed  the 
corpuscles  in  various  stages  of  decolorization,  and  also  altered  in  size  and  shape 
(microcytes  and  poikilocytes).  The  urine  in  ha^moglobinuria  gives  a  precipitate  on 
heating  like  that  of  albumen,  but  this  is  hfemoglobin.  The  haemoglobin  is  found 
in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  little  beads,  often  in  rows,  and  sometimes  forming  casts 
of  the  uriniferoxis  tubules. 

The  free  haemoglobin  may  stain  the  tissues,  but  this  does  not  usually  occur  unless 
the  hemoglobin  is  transformed  into  haematoidin.  The  so-called  hfematogenous 
icterus,  observed  in  pyaemia  and  other  conditions,  has  this  origin.  (See  tmder 
Icterus.)  Recklinghausen  found  crystals  of  hwmatoidin  in  the  blood  in  a  case  in 
which  lamb's  blood  had  been  used  for  transfusion. 

A  more  obscure  mode  of  destnictioii  is  that  which  occurs  in  perni- 
cious ansemia,  where  a  progressive  diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles  is 
met  with.  That  this  is  due  to  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  is 
evidenced  by  the  striking  deposition  of  pigment  in  the  liver  which 
is  characteristic  of  this  disease. 

(h)  Anemia  from  defective  formation  of  the  corpuscles. — This  is 
the  condition  in  chlorosis,  where  a  defect  in  the  blood-forming  organs 
is  probable.  Secondary  anaemias  also  belong  to  this  category.  In 
them  there  is  some  defect  in  the  general  conditions  of  life  or  some 
grave  disease  which,  by  lowering  the  nutrition  as  a  whole,  leads  to 
defect  in  the  blocKl. 

2.  Character  of  the  changes  in  the  blood.— From  what  has  gone 
before  it  will  be  apparent  that  in  the  different  forms  of  anaemia  the 
state  of  the  l)lood  will  vary  considerably,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  refer 
to  each  individually.  The  condition  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  the  most 
imj)ortant  point.  Their  numbers  may  be  estimated  by  one  of  the 
forms  of  Hiemocytomcter  founded  on  the  method  of  Malassez,  and  the 
amouTit  of  their  haemoglobin  may  be  determined  by  the  Hsemoglobino- 
meter,  in  which  the  depth  of  colour  is  compared  with  a  standard 
solution. 

In  anemias  due  to  hemorrhage,  in  which  a  direct  destruction  of  the 
red  corpuscles  has  occurred,  the  mmiber  of  the  corpuscles  is  reduced^ 
and  the  plasma  is  watery. 

Immediately  after  a  severe  hemorrhage  we  have  an  actual  Oligemia,  but  this 
simple  reduction  in  the  bulk  of  the  blood  does  not  long  remain,  as  various  processes 
ensue  which  modify  the  condition  of  the  blood.     In  the  first  place,  the  bulk  of  the 
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blood  is  rapidly  made  up  by  absorption  from  the  tissues  and  alimentary  canal,  and 
by  dimination  of  the  excretion  of  water  by  the  kidneys.  The  result  is  that,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  blood  is  made  up,  the  plasma  is  watery  and  the  red  corpuscles 
deficient,  a  condition  of  01iffO<^ytliaaiiiia  and  Hydnamia.  In  the  blood,  soon  after  a 
bjpmorrhage,  there  is  a  certain  proportional  excess  of  white  corpuscles,  a  Leuco- 
ejtosla.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  leucocytes,  being  more  adhesive 
than  the  red  corpuscles,  do  not  escape  so  readily  as  these,  and  also  because  the 
leoeocytes  are  more  rapidly  renewed  than  the  red  corpuscles. 

K  there  has  been  a  single  haemorrhage  the  blood  is  gradually, 
although  slowly,  restored.  The  plasma  comparatively  soon  recovers 
itfi  due  concentration,  but  the  red  corpuscles  are  very  slowly  replen- 
ished, and  it  may  be  weeks  or  months  before  their  number  is  made  up. 
The  condition  of  the  blood  itself  will  interfere  with  the  activity  of  the 
blood-forming  organs  amongst  the  others.  Where  there  are  repeated, 
although  small,  haemorrhages,  a  more  or  less  permanent  hydrsemia  and 
oligocythaemia  result. 

In  malarial  fevers  and  in  conditions  characterized  by  haemoglobin- 
uria,  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  resulting  from  haemorrhage ; 
there  is  a  defect  in  the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

Pemicioas  ansmia,  or  essential  anaemia,  is  a  condition  in  which, 
without  apparent  cause,  the  blood  becomes  progressively  deteriorated. 
In  some  cases  which  were  supposed  during  life  to  present  the  features 
of  this  disease,  post-mortem  examination  has  revealed  organic  disease 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  such  as  a  deep-seated  cancerous  tumour,  or 
(according  to  Nothnagel  and  Fenwick)  an  induraition  of  the  stomach 
with  atrophy  of  the  gastric  glands,  but  these  cases  ought  to  be 
removed  from  the  present  category,  and  to  be  assigned  to  the  group 
of  secondary  anaemias  of  which  they  form  severe  examples. 

The  observations  of  Quincke,  Peters,  Russell,  and  others,  which  have  been 
confirmed  and  elaborated  by  Hunter,  show  that  in  pernicious  aofemia  there  is 
a  ^reat  excess  of  pigment,  containing  iron  (hemosiderin)  in  the  liver.  The  iron 
ti  demonstrable  by  micro-chemical  tests,  sulphide  of  ammonium  giving  a  dark 
colour,  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  usual 
Prussian  blue.  The  pigment  is  present  chiefly  in  the  outer  two  thirds  of  the 
hepatic  lobales,  and  is  contained  in  the  hepatic  cells  (Fig.  19).  The  cells  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  lobules  usually  show  fatty  degeneration.  A  similar 
pigment  is  sometimes  present  in  the  kidney,  where  it  is  mostly  in  the  epithelium 
of  the  convoluted  tubules.  The  bone-marrow  also  contains  an  excess  of  pigment 
in  which  iron  is  present.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  the  spleen  does  not  contain  an 
excess  of  iron,  although  usually  enlarged. 

From  these  observations  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  pernicious  antemia  there 
is  a  great  destruction  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  the  hemoglobin  not  passing 
unchanged  into  the  urine  as  in  hemoglobinuria,  but  being  caught  and  stored, 
in  an  altered  form,  in  the  liver.  Toluylendiamin,  when  injected  into  the  blood 
of  animals,  induces  a  similar  destruction  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  portal  circula- 
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tion  and  ft  similsr  &ccDmalstion  ol  iron  in  the  liTer.  In  these  eiperimenU  >1bo 
there  w&s  no  hRmoglobinurik.  Od  the  anttlofcy  of  this  poiBon.  it  is  interred  bj 
Hunter  thai  pemicioua  ansmia  is  due  to  a  pnieon  absorbed  from  the  inleitine. 
It  is  not.  however.  neeeBMr;  to  inter  that  the  deEtruction  ot  the  red  corpnsclM 
occnrs  in  the  portal  Tessels.  as  granular  pigment  in  the  Rsneral  circulation  ia 
known  to  be  deposited  by  preference  in  the  liver. 

In  this  disease  there  ia  a  ninrked  deficiency  in  number  in  the  red 
corpuscles ;  tbey  have  been  found  to  number  as  few  as  500,000 
instead  of  5.000,000  in  the  cubic  millimetre.  Althoi^h  deficient  in 
numlier,  they  are  not  usually  defective  in  htemoglobin.     Besides  this 


the  red  corpuscles  present  marked  varieties  in  sise  and  shape.  In 
most  cases  there  .ire  to  lie  iletected  in  the  blcK>d  during  life,  small, 
globular,  deeply  ■coloured  red  cor|iHsclc«,  which  are  evidently  altered 
red  coriiuscles.  These  have  been  name<i  Hicrooytes.  There  have 
also  Ijceu  obscr^'cd  red  corpuscles  of  various  forms  (PoikHocgtes). 
Nucleated  red  corpuscles  are  also  occasionally  present.  These  are 
young  red  cor[)U«cloa  or  erythrocytes  and  represent  probably  an 
attempt  tn  replenish  the  bloiid  for  those  which  have  been  destroyed. 

The  condition  of  the  spleen  varies  considerably  ;  sometimes  it  is 
enlarged,  it  may  l>e  greatly  so,  sometimes  it  ia  scarcely  at  all  altered. 
There  may  Ije  also  in  it  variouBly  altered  red  corpuscles,  as  in  the 
Iwnc- marrow.     In  some  cases  the  lymphatic  glands  are  enlarged. 

Chlorosis  is  a  form  of  ana-mia  which  occurs   in  females,  usually 
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about  the  time  of  puberty.  The  condition  here  is  rather  that  of 
deficiency  of  haemoglobin  than  of  corpuscles,  as  the  latter,  although 
usually  deficient  in  number,  may  not  be  so.  The  achromatosis  may 
be  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  haemoglobin  is  reduced  to  a  half  or 
a  fourth  of  the  normal.  The  rapid  recovery  of  cases  of  chlorosis 
under  treatment  with  iron  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
so  much  replenishment  of  red  corpuscles  as  of  haemoglobin  thkt  is 
needed. 

The  occurrence  of  chlorosis  at  puberty  has  suggested  as  its  cause  some 
defect  in  the  sexual  organs,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the  uterus  or  ovaries 
have  been  imperfect  (Rokitansky).  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  not  so, 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  changes  at  puberty  develop  the  condition  by 
throwing  an  extra  strain  on  the  blood-forming  organs.  Yirchow  has  observed 
in  cases  of  chlorosis  certain  congenital  defects  in  the  vascular  apparatus,  the 
chief  of  which  are  narrowness  and  thinness  of  the  aorta,  irregularity  in  the 
origin  of  the  branches  from  the  aorta,  and  smallness  of  the  heart.  The  narrow- 
nefrs  of  the  aorta  may  lead  to  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  the 
same  way  as  a  narrowness  of  the  aortic  orifice.  These  lesions  do  not  explain 
the  chlorosis,  but  they  suggest  the  existence  of  a  congenital  defect  in  the  vascular 
system  which  may  extend  to  the  blood-forming  organs,  and  may  cause  them  to 
give  way  to  the  strain  of  puberty. 

Secondary  anemias  are  generally  due  to  grave  exhausting  diseases, 
such  as  phthisis  pulmonalis,  ulcerating  cancers,  Hodgkin's  disease 
(which  is  also  called  anSBmia  lymphatica),  leukaemia,  fevers,  albumin- 
uria, etc.  The  condition  of  the  blood  in  secondary  anaemia  is  usually 
that  of  hydraemia  or  hypalbuminosis  with  oligocythaemia ;  the  blood 
is  watery  and  deficient  in  red  corpuscles,  but  the  remaining  cor- 
puscles are  generally  of  normal  colour.  • 

3.  The  condition  of  the  bone-marrow  in  anaemias. — In  almost  all 
forms  of  anaemia  the  bone-marrow  shows  alterations  which  vary  in 
different  cases,  and  are  most  extreme  in  advanced  cases  of  pernicious 
anaemia.  The  normal  bone-marrow  is  of  two  sorts :  the  red,  which 
<x;cupies  all  the  bones  in  the  foetus  and  in  young  persons ;  and  the 
yellow,  which  replaces  the  red  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones 
in  adult  life,  leaving  the  red  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  short 
bones  and  partly  in  that  of  the  long  bones.  In  anaemias,  and  more 
particularly  in  pernicious  anaemia,  there  is  a  recurrence  to  the  con- 
dition of  red  marrow  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  and  there  is 
frequently  an  atrophy  of  the  bony  lamellae,  so  as  to  accommodate 
more  of  the  altered  marrow.  We  have  thus,  instead  of  the  yellow 
adipose  marrow,  a  red  semi-fluid  substance  in  which  there  may  be 
no  adipose  cells,  or  only  a  few.  As  the  normal  red  marrow  is 
evidently  an  active  tissue  as  compared  with  adipose  tissue,  and  as 
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the  abnormal  red  marrow  of  anaemias  is  virtually  of  the  same  structure 
as  the  normal,  it  has  been  inferred  that  we  have  here  a  hypertrophy 
of  the  marrow.  As  the  marrow  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
source  of  the  red  corpuscles^  the  increase  of  its  active  tissue  may 
be  taken  to  imply  an  increased  formation  of  red  corpuscles.  (See 
further  under  Bones  and  Joints.) 

In    the    altered    bone-marrow  there   is   an   increased   number   of 
nucleated  red  corpuscles  (Fig.  20  a,  r),  which,  again,  vary  greatly 

in   size,   some  of  them    reaching    large 

dimensions.    There  are  also  large  granular 

cells  in  large  numbers,  and  many  of  these 

c  are  eosinophil    cells   which    are    normal 

^  constituents  of  the  marrow. 

4.  Secondary     organic    changes     in 
general  anssmias. — The  altered  condition 


Pig.  20.— From  red  marrow  which  had  of  the  blood  commonly  mduccs  secondar}' 

replaced  tho  yellow  marrow  of  the  shaft      ,  ...  ,. 

of  the  femur  in  Pernicious  Anwmia.    changes,    WhlCh    are    not    peculiar   tO   any 

a,  Nucleated  red  corpuscles,    c,  A  red    „  «  .,  tvixv 

corpuscle  with  granular  nucleus,   b,  lorm   oi   ansemia,   Dut  are   iiabie   to   be 

Large  nucleated  cells,  being  eosinophil  1^1  ^  ^%  ^ 

cells,  forming  the  bulk  of  the  altered  more    pronouuccd    the    greater   the    de- 
"^"^^'  gree  and    the    longer    the    duration    of 

the  disease.  The  condition  of  the  blood  interferes  with  nutrition 
and  function,  and  the  most  definite  changes  are  degenerative,  more 
particularly  fatty  degeneration.  This  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  the 
heart,  but  it  also  occurs  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  In 
chlorosis  and  other  ansemias  a  yellow  figiu:*ing  of  the  intima  of  the 
aorta  due  to  fatty  degeneration  is  frequently  observed.  (See  under 
Diseases  of  Blood-vessels.)  There  may  also  be  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  kidneys  (frequent  in  phthisis  pulmonalis)  and 
of  the  hepatic  cells  in  the  liver.  There  is  also  in  some  cases  the 
change  in  the  bone-marrow  already  referred  to,  which  is  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  secondary. 

Experiments  on  dogs  show  that  suocessive  large  hiemorrhages  rapidly  produce 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscle  of  the  heart.  The  author  met  with  a  case  in 
man  in  which  a  single  very  severe  htemorrhage  led  to  a  very  pronounced  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  having  the  usual  characteristic  naked-eye  appearances 
of  that  condition  (which  see). 
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des  Blutes,  1845;  Malassez,  De  la  numeration  des  globules  rouges  du  sang, 
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▼ol.  ii.;  Ck)UPLAND,  ibid.,  1881,  vol.  i. ;  Brakenridoe,  Lancet,  1892,  ii.;  MuiR 
and  Dbummond  (normal  bone-marrow).  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  1893;  MriR 
(bone-marrow  in  pern,  anaem.).  Jour,  of  Path.,  ii.,  354,  1894.  Chlorosis — 
Becquerel,  Gaz.  des  hdpit.,  1856;  See,  Du  Sang,  etc.,  1886;  Virchow,  Ueber 
die  Chlorose,  etc.,  1872;  Willocks,  Lancet,  1881;  Bokitansky,  Lehrb.  d.  path, 
Anat.,  vol.  ii. ;   von  Limbeck,  Klin.  Path.  d.  Blutes,  1896. 

LKUKiEMIA.    LEUCOCYTH^MIA. 

These  terms  mean  literally  white  blood  and  white-cell  blood,  and 
they  express  a  condition  in  which  the  blood  is  light  in  colour,  from  the 
fiwrt  that  the  white  corpuscles  are  in  great  excess.  The  excess  of  leuco- 
cytea  is  expressed  by  the  term  Leucocythaemia,  originally  applied  by 
Bennett,  but  now  generally  discarded  for  Virchow's  term  Leukaemia. 
The  disease  is  not,  however,  fully  expressed  by  saying  that  the  leuco- 
cytes are  in  excess.  There  is  also  a  great  diminution  in  the  red 
eorpuscles,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  condition  might  be  classed  as  an 
ansmia. 

Gansation. — This  is  entirely  obscure.  There  have  been  a  few  cases 
in  which  an  injury  to  the  spleen  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  starting- 
point,  while  others  have  been  ascribed  to  syphilis,  rickets,  malaria. 
rhe  disease  presents  many  features  which  suggest  analogies  with  infec- 
tive diseases,  and  the  analogy  of  the  tissue  lesions  with  those  in 
Hodgkin's  disease,  which  belongs  to  that  class,  is  consistent  with  this 
view.  Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  pernicious  anaemia  developed 
into  leuksemia  (Waldstein).  The  disease  is  twice  as  frequent  in  males 
as  in  females. 

Character  of  the  morbid  changes. — The  normal  proportion  of  white 
eorpuscles  to  red  in  the  blood  is  stated  as  about  1  in  300  to  1  in  450, 
but  it  varies  within  normal  limits.  There  is,  after  haemorrhage,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  white  corpuscles,  a 
leaeoeytosia,  but  it  is  of  no  special  significance.  There  is  also  an 
excess  of  white  corpuscles  in  many  infectious  and  infective  diseases,  as 
pyaemia,  erysipelas,  relapsing,  typhoid,  and  intermittent  fevers,  etc. 
In  leukaemia,  however,-  the  relative  proportion  of  white  to  red  cor- 
puscles is  greatly  altered.  A  case  is  not  a  very  severe  one  in  which 
the  corpuscles  are  as  1  to  10,  and  they  may  be  as  1  to  2,  or  even  equal. 
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The  actual  number  of  leucocytes  not  infrequently  reaches  500,000  per 
<jubic  millimetre,  or  more  than  50  times  the  highest  normal  average. 

The  blood  presents  considerable  varieties  in  leukaemia  in  respect  to 
the  characters  of  the  leucocytes  present.  According  to  Muir  two  forms 
Are  distinguishable,  according  as  large  or  small  mononucleated  cells 
predominate. 

In  a  large  pro(K)rtion  of  cases  there  is  a  great  excess  of  large 
leucocytes  with  oval  or  kidney-shaped  nuclei.  These  cells  may  con- 
tain neutrophil  granules  (which  are  not  normal  in  the  mononucleated 
leucocytes),  or  eosinophil  granules,  or  even  basophil  granules.  The 
multinucleated  leucocytes  are  also  increased,  and  nucleated  red  cor- 
puscles are  visible.  As  large  mononucleated  cells,  and  especially 
eosinophil  cells,  are  abundant  in  the  bone-marrow,  this  form  of 
leukaemia  has  been  regarded  as  primarily  due  to  changes  in  the  bone- 
marrow. 

In  a  smaller  proportion  of  cases  the  so-called  lymphocytes  prepon- 
derate. There  is  little  or  no  increase  in  the  multinucleated  form,  and 
the  large  mononucleated  corpuscles  are  scarcely  at  all  present.  There 
are  few  cells  except  the  lymphocytes,  and  hence  the  appearance  is 
much  more  uniform  than  in  the  other  variety.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  in  this  form  the  lymphatic  glands  would  be  the  chief  primary  seats 
of  the  disease,  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  is  always  the 
^ase  (Muir).     This  form  is  usually  more  quickly  fatal  than  the  other, 

the  anaemia  making  more  rapid  advances.     It  is 
-     ^  an  interesting  fact  that  not  only  does  improve 

/      ^  ^^         ment  in  the  general  health  lead  to  diminution 

in  the  number  of  leucocytes,  but  that  acute 
^  febrile  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  miliary 

^  tuberculosis,  influenza,  septic  fever,  pneumonia, 

I,  have  a  similar  effect.      The  reduction  is  only 

temporary,  and  there  is  a  rapid  increase  at  the 
end  of  the  fever.  A  similar  temporary  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic 

fU^      ^S^         tt      glands  occurs. 

^^        ^  In  leukiemic   blood,  after  death,  there  are 

^rom  t'hew^o^'l'n^er/^^^^^  ^o""^!  Small,  colourlcss,  glauciug  crystals  of  an 
;Iiu  aiS^'parti?  ll^l  'IL  octahcdral  shape,  which  are  usually  called  from 
T^lJoo.''"'^"'^^'"'  ^^^*'''''''*^     their  discoverer  Charcot's  crystals  (Fig.  21). 

There  are  also  certain  other  abnormal  chemical 
constituents,  chiefly  glutine  and  hypoxanthine. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  reduced  in  consequence  of  the 
low  specific  gravity  of  the  leucocytes,  as  compared  with  the  red  cor- 
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puscles.  It  may  fall  from  1055  to  1040  or  1035.  The  blood  has  not 
a  watery  appearance.  It  is  even  a  thicker  fluid  than  usual,  and 
distinctly  more  opaque,  resembling  a  mixture  of  pus  and  blood. 

Nature  of  the  disease. — Seeing  that  leukaemia  is  characterized  by  a 
great  diminution  in  the  red  corpuscles  and  a  great  increase  in  the 
white,  the  natural  inference  is  that  it  is  due  to  a  delayed  or  diminished 
conversion  of  white  into  red,  and  this  was  Virchow's  original  view.  In 
the  existing  obscurity  as  to  the  origin  of  the  red  corpuscles  this  view 
cannot  be  regarded  as  established.  The  disease  evidently  owes  its 
origin  to  a  grave  defect  in  the  formation  of  the  blood,  and  this  is  to  be 
associated  with  primary  changes  in  the  blood-forming  organs. 

Tissue  changes  in  lenkssmia. — The  changes  in  the  blood  are 
associated  with  lesions  in  the  tissues,  some  of  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  primary,  and  some  as  secondary,  although  authors  are  not 
wanting  who  regard  all  the  tissue  changes  as  secondary  to  those  in  the 
blood.  The  primary  changes  affect  the  organs  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  namely, 
the  spleen,  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  bone-marrow.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  divide  the  cases,  according  as  the  lesions  have  been 
chiefly  in  one  or  other  of  these  organs,  into  a  splenic,  a  lymphatic,  and 
a  myelogenic  form,  but  this  division  can  hardly  be  carried  out^ 
especially  as  the  bone-marrow  seems  to  be  affected  in  nearly  all 
cases. 

The  Spleen  is  affected  in  most  cases,  and  when  affected  it  is  in  all 
stages  enlarged.  The  enlargement  in  the  earliest  period  appears  to  be 
due  to  an  active  congestion,  and  is  accordingly  of  rapid  development. 
Rindfleisch  mentions  a  case  which  he  saw  at  Virchow's  demonstrations 
in  which  the  enlargement  had  been  so  rapid  as  to  cause  a  rupture  of 
the  capsule  of  the  spleen.  This  enlargement  is  merely  from  overfilling 
of  the  vessels,  but  it  is  succeeded  by,  or  develops  into,  a  solid  enlarge- 
ment. The  Malpighian  bodies  of  the  spleen  have  the  structure  of 
lymphatic  follicles,  and  it  is  mainly  by  their  increase  in  size  that  the 
permanent  solid  enlargement  occurs.  There  is  thus  a  great  increase  of 
lymphoid  tissue.  The  spleen  becomes  converted  into  a  hard,  dense^ 
bulky  organ,  sometimes  like  a  piece  of  wood.  It  is  also  paler  than 
normal,  and  we  can  often  see  the  enlarged  Malpighian  bodies  as  whiter 
areas  on  the  cut  surface.  In  addition,  there  are  frequently  haemor- 
rhages in  the  spleen,  and  these  may  take  the  form  of  the  regular  wedge- 
shaped  infarctions.  The  capsule  of  the  spleen  is  greatly  thickened,  and 
it  presents  not  infrequently  dense  localized  thickenings  of  a  cartila- 
ginous consistence.  The  capsule  is  often  firmly  adherent  to  the 
diaphragm  and  other  neighbouring  structures.     The  greatly  enlarged,. 
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dense,  and  heavy  organ  is  frequently  dislocated  downwards  by  its  own 
weight. 

The  Bone-marrow  undergoes  changes  which  in  some  respects  are 
similar  to  those  in  anaemias  (see  p.  73),  but  in  other  respects  are 
different.  Two  different  conditions  have  been  described,  one  in  which 
there  is  a  red  marrow,  as  in  pernicious  anaemia,  and  another  in  which 
the  marrow  is  pale,  so  as  to  resemble  solidified  pus.  There  is  also  in 
many  cases  an  increase  in  the  marrow  at  the  expense  of  the  osseous 
tissue,  as  in  anaemia.  The  transformed  marrow  consists  largely  of 
lymphatic  tissue  composed  of  small  round  cells  like  those  of  lymphatic 
glands  (see  Fig.  22).  but  there  are  amongst  these  nucleated  red  cor- 
puscles, and  sometimes  large  cells  with  several  nuclei.    Haemorrhages 

and  infarctions  have  been  observed  in  the 
altered  bone-marrow  as  in  the  spleen. 

The  lesion  in  the  Lymphatic  glands  con- 
sists in  an  enlargement  of  them.  This  begins 
mostly  in  a  particular  set  of  glands  usually 
situated  externally,  as  in  the  axilla,  groin, 
neck,  etc.,  and  spreads  to  other  sets,  generally 
first  to  those  nearest.  The  enlarged  glands 
may  be  three,  five,  or  even  ten  times  their 
normal  size,  but  there  is  no  tendency  to  any 
degeneration  of  their  tissue. 


Vig.  22. —Bone-marrow  in  leu- 
kft"niia.  from  the  cavity  of  the 
nhaft  of  the  femur.  Adenoid 
reticulum  und  lymphoid  cells  are 
shown.     X  3.'>0. 


In  the  Secondary  lesions  there  is  some- 
times also  a  new-formation  of  lymphatic 
tissue,  partaking  more  of  the  characters  of 
tumour-formation,  as  it  may  occur  in  places  where  there  is  normally 
no  such  tissue  present,  in  which  case  the  term  lymphoma  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  new-formation.  More  frequently,  however, 
there  is  merely  an  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  of  organs  with 
leucocytes.  These  may  have  been  derived  from  the  blood,  but  they 
appear  to  multiply  in  situ  as  Bizzozero  has  ob8er>'ed  evidences  of 
division  (karyomitosis)  in  the  cells. 

The  Liver  is  nearly  always  enlarged,  and  microscopic  examination 
shows  a  great  accumulation  of  leucocytes  in  the  dilated  hepatic  capil- 
laries. There  is  also  in  most  cases  a  general  infiltration  of  the  capsule 
of  (rlisson,  attaining  to  greater  intensity  at  certain  points,  but  it  may 
be  in  such  definitely  localized  areas  as  to  suggest  minute  tumours. 

The  Kidneys  are  not  infrequently  affected,  and  here  the  appearance 
to  the  naked  eye  is  often  as  if  the  organs  were  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
presence  of  large  pale  tumours  in  the  cortical  substance.      On  micro- 
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Mopic  examinfttion  (see  Fig.  23)  the  lesion  is  seen  to  consist  in  an 
enormous  infiltration  of  the  stroma  of  the  kidney  with  round  cells,  the 
proper  secreting  tissue  remaining,  but,  of  course,  greatly  pressed  on. 
This  infiltration  occurs  in  definite  areas,  as  if  some  agent  had  addressed 
iteelf  to  certain  defined  portions  of  the  organ. 

The  CloB«d  follicles  of  the  intestines,  both  the  solitary  ones  and 
tboae  aggregated  in  Peyer'e  patches,  may  be  enlarged,  and  as  they  are  of 
lymphatic  structure,  their  enlargement  is  a  simple  hyperplasia.     This 


ia  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  still  less  frequent  is  the  formation 
of  leuka;mic  tumours  in  the  ekin,  these  tumours  consicitiiig  of  infiltra- 
tions of  round  cells. 

The  connective  tissue  in  other  regions  may  also  be  infiltrated.  The 
AUtbor  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  connective  tissue  of  the  media- 
»tinum  was  enormously  infiltrated,  so  that  the  tissue  formed  a  bulky 
tumour.  The  infiltration  extended  to  the  pericardium  much  in  the 
bishion.of  Hodgkin's  disease. 

U  is  proper  here  to  mention  that  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  which  is 
lometiroes  called  Pseodo-leokemia,  the  organic  lesions  somewhat 
luemble    those   of  leuktemia,    but    without   the    increase    of  white 
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blood  corpuscles,  the  blood  being  simply  anaemic.  There  is  great 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  consisting 
as  in  leukaemia  in  a  new-formation  of  lymphatic  tissue. 

Literature. — Ehblich,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  a.  Phys.,  1879;  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med., 
1880,  Charit^-Annal.,  1884,  and  various  other  papers ;  Virchow,  Froriep's  Notizen, 
1845,  Gesam.  Abhandl.,  p.  190;  Bennett,  Ed.  Monthly  Journal,  1850-51,  and 
LeuoocythflBmia,  1852;  Tbousseau,  Gaz.  des  h6p.,  1858;  Mosler,  Die  Path.  d. 
Leukamie,  1872,  and  Yirch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixxv. ;  Neumann,  Myelogene  Leukamie ; 
Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr,  1878,  No.  6;  Waldstein,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  xci. ;  Biesu- 
DECKi,  Wien.  Med.  Jahrb.,  1876,  p.  234;  Ponpick,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixvii. ;  *Bizzozebo, 
Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  xcix. ;  Zenker,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xviii. ;  Muir,  Joum.  of  Path., 
1892,  i.  123;  article  " Leucocythaamia "  (with  literature);  Allbutt's  System  of 
Med.,  vol.  v.,  1898;  Von  Limbeck,  Centralbl.  f.  allg.  Path.,  II.  922.,  Klin.  Path, 
d.  Blut.,  1896. 
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afffx;tions  of  the  circulation  and  distribution 

of  the  blood. 


niyilology  of  tlM  CiroulaUoii.  —Innervation  of  Arteries,  etc.  Local  HjrpersBmia. 
— I.  Active  hypersemia  ;  caused  chiefly  by  dilatation  of  artenes  ;  phenomena. 
II.  Passive  hypera^inia ;  caused  chiefly  by  weakness  of  heart  or  venous 
obstruction.  Phenomena,  including  diapedesis,  cedema,  etc.  Local  Ansamia 
or  Isdunnia ;  chiefly  from  obstruction  of  arteries.  Thrombosis.  Coagula- 
tion of  the  blood.  The  process  of  thrombosis  sliown  by  experiment ;  char- 
acters and  forms  of  thrombi.  Causation,  from  stagnation  of  blood ;  from 
alteration  of  wall.  Growth  of  thrombi.  (Alisence  of  thrombosis  from 
capillaries.)  Changes  in  thrombi,  chiefly  softening  and  organization. 
Results  of  thrombosis.  BmboliBm,  Causation,  chiefly  by  thrombosis. 
Pbenomeua,  in  (1)  Arteries  with  free  anastomosis;  (2)  Arteries  with  im- 
perfect anastomosis  (End  arteries) ;  in  them,  (a)  Kngorgement  of  vessels, 
(//)  Haemorrhage,  and  (c)  Necrosis;  disposal  of  infarction.  Special  forms 
of  embolism,  malignant  tumours,  fat,  air,  and  infective.  HflBmorrhage ;  by 
roptare  or  by  diapedesis ;  causation  various ;  stilling  of  hemorrhage ;  seats 
of  effusion  and  disposal  of  the  blood.  (Edema  and  Dropsy,  depend  on  the 
lymphatic  circulation.  Causation  and  natui-e  of  process ;  rarely  from 
lymphatic  obstruction ;  usually  from  passive  hypera>mia ;  hydra^mia  and 
hydnifmic  plethora  as  causes,  especially  in  Bright *8  disease ;  nervous  influ- 
in  causation.     Position  and  character  of  exudation. 


Physiology  of  the  Circulation. — In  the  distribution  of  the  blood  the 

capillaries  and  veins  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  passive  channels. 

They  are  able  to  accommodate  more  or  less  blood  according  to  cir- 

nimstances,  but  of  themselves  they  have  little  to  do  with  the  variations 

in  the  supply.     The  supply  of  blood  to  the  tissues  varies,  chiefly 

acor>rding  to  their  needs ;  the  brain  or  muscle  while  working  requires 

and  gets  a  fuller  and  more  rapid  supply  of  blood  than  when  at  rest. 

This  supply  is  regulated  by  the  arteries ;  when  they  dilate  more  blood 

ptases  into  the  capillaries  and  on  to  the  veins,  and  when  they  contract 

le»  blood  reaches  the  capillaries  and  veins.      We  may  regard  the 

vteries  as  regulating  the  supply  of  blood,  the  capillaries  as  distri- 

Wing  the  blood,  bringing  it  within  reach  of  the  elements  of  the 

v\«ues,  and  the  veins  and  lymphatics  as  carrying  it  oflT.     The  amount 
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of  blood  admitted  by  the  arteries  depends  on  the  state  of  contraction 
or  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibre-cells  in  the  middle  coat,  and  this, 
like  all  other  muscular  actions,  is  under  the  command  of  the  nervous 
system.  When  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  stimulated  the  muscular  coat 
contracts,  when  these  nerves  are  paralyzed  it  relaxes,  and  when  a 
moderate  amount  of  stimulus  is  supplied,  then  we  have  that  state  of 
moderate  contraction  to  which  the  name  of  tonicity  is  applied. 

Innervation  of  arteries. — Constriction  of  vessels  is  brought  about 
by  stimulation  of  a  special  set  of  nerve-fibres,  the  vnso-constiiciors. 
These  have  been  shown  to  run  in  the  sympathetic  nerves,  and  also  in 
the  cerebro -spinal  nerves  of  the  extremities,  where  they  are  perhaps 
derived  from  the  sympathetic  system.  Division  of  constrictor  nerve- 
fibres  will  induce  relaxation  of  arteries,  because  it  will  remove  the 
stimulation  which  keeps  up  their  tonicity. 

Bernard's  discovery  of  the  fact  that  electric  stimulation  of  the  chorda 
tympani  causes  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  submaxillary  gland 
proved  the  existence  of  viuuhdilator  fibres,  and  further  obser\'ation 
seems  to  prove  that  both  kinds  of  fibres  pass  to  the  vessels  in  all 
parts  of  the  body.  Both  kinds  probably  belong  to  the  sympathetic 
system. 

These  facts  have  suggested  that  the  regulation  of  the  calibre  of 
arteries  is  efiected  by  the  nerves  through  the  intermediate  action  of 
local  nervous  ganglia  in  or  near  the  walls  of  the  arteries.  Arteries 
may  be  compared  in  their  innervation  as  well  as  in  their  structure  to 
the  heart.  The  heart  has  intrinsic  ganglia  and  it  has  accelerator  fibres 
derived  from  the  sympathetic  which  stimulate  these  ganglia,  and 
inhibitory  fibres  from  the  vagus  which  depress  them.  Nervous  ganglia 
have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  arteries,  chiefly 
those  of  the  submaxillary  gland  and  the  {)enis.  The  arteries  generally 
are  surrounded  by  a  close  plexus  of  nerves,  and  the  facts  of  the  case 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  of  local  centres.  A  further 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when  arteries  are  cut  off* 
from  all  central  connections  they  are  still  capable  of  varying  their 
calibre.  If  the  sciatic  nerve  in  a  frog  is  divided,  the  arteries  indeed 
dilate,  but  after  a  time  they  resume,  at  least  partially,  their  state  of 
tonicity,  and  arc  capable  of  still  fiirther  variations.  Again,  an  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  will  cause  arteries  to  contract  after  all 
their  central  connections  have  been  severed,  and  they  may  be  made  to 
dilate  by  means  of  chloral  or  atropine. 

The  vasomotor  nerves  are  known  to  run,  to  a  large  extent  at  least, 
in  the  sympathetic  system,  and  they  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
sympathetic  ganglia.     The  sympathetic  system,  however,  is  not  an 
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independent  one,  and  the  proper  vaso-motor  centres  are  in  the  spinal 
cord  and  medulla  oblongata,  with  which  the  sympathetic  has  numerous 
communications.  Most  of  the  physiological  variations  in  the  calibre 
of  the  vessels  are  brought  about  by  reflex  action,  and  the  reflex  centres 
are  situated  in  the  cord  and  medulla.  From  these  centres  there  seems 
to  pass  a  continuous  slight  stimulation  inducing  that  moderate  con- 
traction which  we  name  Tonicity.  If  the  connection  be  severed  the 
tonicity  ceases,  the  arteries  dilate.  There  is  a  general  centre  for  the 
whole  vaso-motop  system  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  When  this  is 
stimulated  the  arteries  throughout  the  body  contract.  When  it  is 
flestroyed  the  arteries  in  the  body  dilate.  But  without  being  destroyed 
the  centre  may  be  paralyzed  or  inhibited.  It  is  inhibited  by  the 
inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  and  the  arteries  dilate.  It  may  also  be 
inhibited  by  the  stimulation  of  a  nervous  branch  which  passes  upwards 
from  the  heart,  the  depressor  nerve.  This  general  centre,  therefore, 
has  nervous  connections  of  a  kind  similar  to  the  local  ganglia. 

literature. — A  very  good  historical  account  of  the  physiology  of  the  vessels 
ift  that  in  Von  Recklinghausen's  Handbuch  der  allgemeinen  Pathologic,  1883,  p.  4, 
et  ^q.  See  also  Huntek,  On  the  blood,  inflammation,  and  gunshot  wounds,  1793, 
Palmer*8  ed.,vol.  iii.,p.  145;  Henle,  Pathologische  Untersuchungen,  1840;  Hande 
bach  d.  rationellen  Pathologic,  1840;  Bernard,  several  series  of  Lemons,  1858-1876; 
LirfTER  (who  inferred  the  existence  of  peripheral  ganglia),  Phil.  Trans,  for  1858, 
▼oL  cxWiii. ;  Waller,  Proceedings  of  Roy.  Soc, ,  1802.  Cyon  A  Ludwig,  Ludwig's 
Arbeiten,  1866  and  1867;  Vvlplan,  Levons  sur  I'appar.  vasomot.,  1875;  Stilling, 
JeoAiflche  Annalen,  1851.  Saviotti,  Virchow's  Archiv,  1.,  1870 ;  Golz,  Virchow's 
Archiv,  vols,  xxvi.,  xxviii.,  and  xxix. 


LOCAL  hypek^:mia. 

This  term  is  applied  to  conditions  in  which  the  vessels,  and  especi- 
ally the  capillaries,  contain  an  excess  of  blood.  Two  forms  are 
distinguished  according  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  blood  is  too  freely 
admitted  by  the  arteries,  or,  on  the  other,  meets  with  some  obstacle 
to  its  passage  by  the  veins.  These  are  called  respectively  active  or 
arterial  and  passive  or  venous  hy^ieraemia. 

I.— ACTIVE  OR  ARTERIAL  HYPER.^:MIA.     ACTIVE  CONOESTION. 

This  occurs  when  an  excess  of  blood  is  admitted  by  the  arteries  into 
a  |iart.  The  terms  atonic  and  arterial  hyperssmia  are  synonymous 
with  active  bypersemia,  as  are  also  fluxion  and  determination  of  blood. 

Cmnsation. — Active  hyperemia  is  brought  about  chiefly  by  causes 
which  induce  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  although  a  local  increase  of 
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blood  pressure,  by  forcing  more  blood  into  the  arteries,  will  have  a 
similar  effect 

Local  increase  of  blood-pressure  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence, 
because  as  a  general  rule  the  vessels  are  so  completely  under  the 
regulation  of  the  nervous  system  that  a  rapid  accommodation  is  readily 
effected  by  contraction  of  the  arteries.  If  the  arteries  be  diseased, 
however,  so  that  their  walls  are  rendered  rigid  (as  by  atheroma)  then 
variations  in  blood-pressure  will  not  be  readily  compensated.  Hence 
in  i)eople  whose  cerebral  arteries  are  atheromatous,  temporary  increase 
of  blood-pressure  may  cause  congestion  of  the  brain. 

Collateral  hyperssmia  might  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  local 
increase  of  blood-pressure.  It  occurs  when  in  consequence  of  ob- 
struction of  an  artery,  or  otherwise,  the  blood  supply  is  diminished  in 
one  locality,  with  the  result  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
blood  in  another,  generally  a  neighbouring  locality.  Doubtless  an 
obstruction  in  an  artery  leads  to  increase  of  pressure  in  the  arteries 
proximal  to  the  obstruction,  and  there  may  be  a  resulting  hyperaemia 
of  neighbouring  parts  which  will  assist  in  establishing  an  anastomotic 
circulation.  But  the  problem  is  not  always  so  simple  as  this.  The 
arteries  are  so  completely  under  the  command  of  the  nervous  system 
that  the  site  of  the  collateral  hypentjmia  is  frequently  at  a  certain 
distance  from  that  of  the  anivmia,  and  is  determined  not  by  increase 
of  blood-pressure  but  by  relaxation  of  arteries.  Thus  obstruction  of 
one  renal  artery  will  induce  collateral  hypenemia  in  the  kidney  of  the 
opposite  side. 

Dilatation  of  arteries  so  as  to  lead  to  active  hyperaemia  is  brought 
about  in  several  different  ways.  It  may  be  due  to  purely  local  causes, 
or  to  an  action  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves  or  vaso-motor  nerve-centres. 

As  examples  of  dilatation  of  arteries  from  Local  causes  may  be 
cited  cases  in  which  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  pressure  induces  local 
hyperaemia.  When  the  abdomen,  for  instance,  is  the  seat  of  a  collec- 
tion of  fluid,  pressure  is  exercised  on  the  vessels,  and  the  arteries  will 
relax  as  completely  as  possible  to  allow  the  blood  to  overcome  the 
pressure  from  without.  But  if  the  fluid  in  the  abdomen  be  suddenly 
removed,  the  pressure  outside  the  vessels  will  be  greatly  reduced, 
and,  till  the  arteries  have  time  to  contract,  there  will  be  an  active 
hyperemia.  This  effect  of  the  sudden  removal  of  pressure  is  generally, 
at  least  in  part,  obviated  by  the  application  of  a  bandage.  On  similar 
principles  removal  of  large  ovarian  tumours  that  have  pressed  on  the 
kidneys  and  renal  arteries  sometimes  leads  to  active  hyperaemia  of  the 
kidneys,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  albuminuria. 

Other  examples  of  active  hyperaemia  due  to  local  causes  are  afforded 
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by  the  application  of  warmth  to  the  surface  of  the  body  as  by  poul- 
tices, the  result  being  a  direct  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  arteries. 
Mechanical  irritation  of  the  skin,  as  by  stroking  it,  usually  induces, 
first  a  contraction  of  the  arteries,  evidenced  by  paleness,  and  then  a 
dilatation,  shown  by  a  red  streak.  Similarly,  chemical  irritants  pro- 
duce dilatation,  sometimes  preceded  by  contraction,  the  dilatation 
leading  to  active  hyperemia,  which,  in  this  case,  may  be  the  first 
phenomenon  of  inflammation.  Again  a  mere  temporary  deprivation 
of  blood  may  induce  dilatation  of  arteries  and  a  local  hypersemia. 
Thus  in  surgical  operations,  when  the  circulation  has  been  suspended 
by  the  application  of  an  elastic  bandage,  the  removal  of  the  latter  is 
often  followed  by  an  active  hypera»mia. 

Active  hyperemia  due  to  causes  influencing  the  Vaso-motor  nerves 
may  be  produced  by  paralysis  of  the  vaso-constrictors  or  by  irritation 
of  the  vasodilators.  Injury  or  disease  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the 
neck  is  sometimes  followed  by  unilateral  congestion  Of  the  face,  and  by 
unilateral  sweating,  together  with  narrowing  of  the  pupil,  smallness  of  the 

eyeball  and  ptosis,  these  all  being  signs  of  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic. 

• 

Soch  cases  have  been  described  by  Weir  Mitchell  and  others  as  following  gunshot 
vounds,  etc. ,  and  by  Hutchinson  as  the  consequences  of  fnvctures  of  the  clavicle  ; 
some  of  the  manifestations,  at  least,  may  ensue  from  the  pressure  of  tumours,  or 
anearysms,  or  the  extension  of  abscesses,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck. 

In  certain  forms  of  neuralgia,  especially  in  hemicrania,  the  phenomena  indicate 
first  an  irritation  and  then  a  paralysh  of  the  vaso-constrictors.  Du  Bois-Beymond 
by  analysis  of  his  own  symptoms  in  such  attacks  came  to  this  conclusion.  In  his 
e^ne  there  was  redness  of  the  external  ear;  in  other  cases  redness  of  the  retina  has 
been  observed.  The  temperature  as  tested  by  the  thermometer,  in  the  external 
mc^tuis  is  usually  raised,  both  in  the  neuralgic  cases  and  those  due  to  injury. 

There  are  comparatively  few  cases  of  active  hypenemia  which  can 
be  directly  referred  to  irritation  of  the  vaso-dilators,  but  after  wounds 
of  ner\'es,  there  sometimes  occur  during  the  process  of  healing,  severe 
attacks  of  pain  accompanied  by  redness  and  elevation  of  temperature, 
which  seem  only  explicable  on  the  sup(x>sition  that  the  vaso-dilators 
are  irritated.  These  phenomena  are  sometimes  followed  by  trophic 
di»«turbances,  more  particularly  the  "  glossy  skin  "  of  Paget. 

Faralvsis  of  Vaso-motor  centres  is  calculated  to  induce  active 
hypersemia  if  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries  be  localized.  Thus  in  a 
4-ase  observecl  by  the  author  there  was  a  traumatic  lesion  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  which  injured  the  vaso-motor  centres  of  the  kidneys. 
The  result  was  an  intense  hypersemia  of  both  kidneys,  visible  after 
death,  and  manifested  during  life  by  an  excessive  secretion  of  watery 
wne.     During  the  few  hours  of  life  a  large  quantity  of  urine  was 
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twice  removed  by  catheter,  and  after  death  the  bladder  was  found 
greatly  distended.  Some  authors  ascribe  diabetes  meliitus  to  paralysis 
of  the  centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  in  the  semilunar  ganglia. 
Such  a  paralysis  would  induce  congestion  in  the  abdominal  organs,  and 
more  especially  in  the  liver. 

Phenomena  of  active  congestion. — When  a  local  dilatation  of  the 
finer  arteries  of  a  part  occurs,  the  most  direct  result  is  that  the  blood 
is  admitted  more  freely,  and  at  an  accelerated  rate.  It  meets  with  less 
resistance  in  the  arteries,  and  reaches  the  capillaries  and  veins  at  a 
higher  pressure  than  normal.  The  part  so  affected  is  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and,  if  it  be  an  external  part,  its  temperature  is  raised.  In 
many  cases  the  active  congestion  is  of  short  duration,  but  if  it  continue 
it  leads  commonly  to  more  definite  changes.  There  is  increased  trans- 
udation from  the  vessels,  and  consequent  swelling.  The  secretion  of 
the  part  is  increased.  This  has  been  observed  more  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  secretion  of  sweat ;  unilateral  hyperaemia  and  sweating  have 
been  ascribed  to  pressure  on  the  sympathetic  by  an  aneurysm  (Grairdner) 
or  a  tumour  (Ogle  and  Vorneuil).  There  may  also  be  considerable 
hypertrophy  in  consequence  of  active  hyperemia.     (See  Hypertrophy.) 

It  has  been  said  that  active  hyperemia  may  lead  to  haemorrhage, 
but  experiment  seems  to  prove  that  even  a  very  great  rise  in  the 
blood-pressure  in  the  capillaries  does  not  lead  to  haemorrhage,  unless 
the  vessels  are  badly  supported,  or  else  defective  in  some  way.  By 
obstructing  the  respiration  in  a  dog  the*arterial  pressure  may  be  raised 
enormously,  but  there  is  no  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  or  only  in  such 
delicate  structures  as  the  retina,  brain,  or  conjunctiva,  or  in  the  pleura 
and  pericardium,  where,  on  account  of  the  violent  and  abortive  efforts 
of  inspiration,  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced,  and  the  vessels  are  ill- 
supported.  The  increase  in  pressure  in  a  pure  active  hyperemia  is,  of 
course,  greatly  less  than  this. 

Literature.  — Wkiu  Mitchell,  Morehouhe,  and  Keen,  Gunshot  wounds  and  other 
injuries  of  nerves,  18<)4 ;  Hutchinson,  Lond.  Hosp.  Reports,  18G6 ;  Weik  Mitchell, 
Injuries  of  nerves  and  their  consequences,  1872;  Densiark,  Med.  chir.  trans.,  iv. ; 
Paget,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  18(»4;  Beroer  (Hemicrania),  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol. 
liv.,  1874;  Gairdnkr,  Clin.  Med.,  1802,  p.  5.57  ;  Verneuil,  Gaz.  des  h6pit.,  18(>4. 

II.— PASvSIVE  OR  VEN0C8  HYPEREMIA  OR  PASSIVE 

CONGESTION. 

This  is  a  condition  in  which  the  blood  stagnates  in  the  vessels ;  they 
are  overfilled  with  blood  which,  as  it  remains  too  long  in  the  vessels, 
has  a  venous  character,  hence  passive  hyperwmui  is  also  called  Venous 
Hyperemia. 
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Gansation. — Passive  hyperaemia  frequently  occurs  as  a  consequence 
of  Weakness  of  the  heart.  In  the  normal  state  the  forces  of  the 
circulation  in  order  to  remove  the  blood  from  depending  parts,  have 
to  overcome  gravitation.  The  force  of  the  heart  propagated  through 
arteries  and  capillaries  to  the  veins  is  generally  sufficient  to  do  this. 
It  is,  however,  assisted  by  the  muscular  movements,  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  valves  in  the  veins,  materially  assist  the  venous  current ; 
also  by  the  aspiration  effected  by  the  inspiratory  movements.  But  if 
the  heart  is  weak,  the  blood  is  apt  to  linger  in  depending  parts  or  in 
parts  far  removed  from  the  centre ;  hence  the  name  Hypostasis  or 
Hypostatic  hypersBmia  applied  to  such  conditions.  Weakening  of  the 
heart  occurs  in  many  forms  of  disease.  It  is  often  very  marked  in 
fevers,  such  as  typhus  and  typhoid,  or  in  long-continued  debilitating 
diseases,  which  produce  anaemia.  In  these  cases  the  blood  often  stag- 
nates in  the  dependent  parts  of  the  lungs,  or  in  depending  parts  of  the 
skin,  over  the  sacrum  and  shoulder  blades  in  persons  Ipng  on  their 
hacks,  over  the  trochanters  in  persons  lying  on  their  sides.  In  these 
latter  situations  the  weakness  of  the  circulation  along  with  the 
mechanical  effects  of  the  weight  of  the  body  and  the  irritation  of 
decomposing  material,  lead  frequently  to  necrosis  of  the  skin  and  the 
formation  of  bed-sores.  In  fevers  there  may  be  passive  hyperemia 
of  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  resulting  even  in  necrosis  or 
gan|j:rene. 

Again,  there  may  be  difficulty  in  overcoming  gravitation  on  account 
of  the  force  of  the  heart  being  partly  lost  by  reason  of  Obstruction  of 
arteries.  Thus  atheroma,  by  producing  a  thickening  of  the  internal 
coat,  may  cause  a  partial  obstruction,  which  is  often  increased  by  the 
formation  of  thrombi  on  the  affected  surface.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  force  of  the  heart  may  be  insufficient  and  the  blood  may  stagnate 
in  the  parts  supplied.  Complete  occlusion  of  an  artery  will  under 
certain  circumstances  produce  extreme  passive  hypenemia.  (Haemor- 
rhagic  infarction,  see  under  Embolism.) 

Obstmction  of  veins  is  the  most  direct  and  obvious  cause  of  passive 
hyperemia.  This  may  be  produced  by  pressure  of  tumours,  exudations, 
bandages,  the  pregnant  uterus,  even  hard  masses  of  faeces,  by  coagula- 
tion of  blood  within  the  veins,  or  by  the  bursting  of  tumours  into 
veins,  or  their  growth  through  their  walls. 

Lastly,  Disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  produces  in  a 
Urge  proportion  of  cases  a  general  venous  hyperaemia  (see  under 
Heart). 

Phenomena  of  passive  hyperssmia.—  Taking  the  simplest  case,  that 
of  obstruction  of  a  venous  stem,  the  first  result  is  an  increase  of  blood- 
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pressure  in  tbe  veins  behind  the  point  of  obstruction,  and  an  accumula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  part.  If  the  veins  have  abundant  anastomoses, 
then  the  blood  will  soon  to  a  considerable  extent  find  its  way  by  other 
channels  and  the  normal  conditions  be  restored.  But  from  the  list  of 
causes  of  passive  hypenemia  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  these  involve 
sets  of  veins,  or  whole  regions  of  the  body  ;  even  in  the  case  of  throm- 
bosis, the  coagulation  usually  extends  to  a  number  of  A'eins ;  hence, 
relief  by  anastomosis  may  not  l>e  obtained.  The  local  increase  of 
pressure  remains,  and  it  affects  capillaries. 

The  ftirther  effects  are  to  be  traced  to  the  excessive  pressure  of  the 
accumulated  blood  in  the  capillaries  and  to  the  nutritive  changes  in 
their  walls  from  the  stagnation  of  the  blood.  The  blood  accumulates 
in  excessive  (juantity  in  these  vessels  and  at  an  excessive  pressure.  In 
consequence  of  this  an  increase  in  the  natural  transudation  of  fluid 
through  the  capillaries  occurs,  and  the  blood-corpuscles,  especially  the 
red  ones,  escape  from  the  vessels.  Kach  of  these  phenomena  merits 
more  special  consideration. 

Hssmorrhage  by  diapedesis  is  the  escape  of  the  red  corpuscles  from 
the  blood-vessels  without  rupture  of  their  walls.  This  process  occurs 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  capillaries,  and  it  can  be  shown  by 
experiment  that  it  does  not  involve  rupture  of  these  vessels.  If  the 
tongue  of  a  frog  is  ligatured  at  its  l)ase  so  as  to  include  all  the  veins, 
but  excluding  the  artery,  there  will  be  the  phenomena  of  hypenemia 
greatly  intensified,  and  among  these  phenomena  diapedesis.  But  if 
the  ligature  be  loosened  within  a  moderate  period,  the  circulation  is 
restored,  and  the  phenomena  disappear.  If  the  escape  of  blood-cor- 
puscles had  been  by  rupture,  it  would  have  continued  afler  resumption 
of  the  circulation.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  corpuscles  escape,  it  is 
probable  that  they  pass  between  the  endothelial  cells.  Fig.  24  shows 
the  appearance  of  the  endothelium  of  a  capillary  mapped  out  by  treat- 
ment with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  Fig.  25  shows  capillaries  similarly 
treated  after  passive  hypera^mia  had  existed.  The  latter  illustration  is 
taken  from  Arnold,  who  asserts  that  while  in  the  normal  condition 
there  are  minute  apertures  between  the  endothelial  cells,  chiefly  at  the 
angles  where  two  or  three  meet,  these  are  found  much  enlarged  in 
passive  hypera^mia.  The  small  apertures  may  be  called  stigmata,  and 
the  larger  ones  stomata.  The  excessive  pressure  in  the  capillaries 
seems  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  causing  the  escape  of  the  corpuscles  as 
well  as  the  increased  transudation  of  fluid,  but  we  have  also  as  a  con- 
siderable element,  in  many  cases,  a  nutritive  defect  in  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  from  their  long  exposure  to  venous  blood,  allowing  of  the 
esca|)e  of  the  corpuscles.     The  haemorrhage  is  usually  inconsiderable, 
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Kui  in  eome  cases  it  attuna  to  large  dimension)!.    (See  under  Thrombosie 
of  cerebral  sinuses.) 

Tbe  anUior  has  observed  of  late  a  loose  wa;  of  using  the  tem  diapedesis  bj 
applying  it  to  the  emigration  of  the  leucocytes.  As  this  use'ia  coafuginH  and  is 
opposed  to  the  oiiginal  employment  by  Htricker.  Cohnheim,  Arnold,  and  others,  to 
deiignale  a  form  of  htrmorrliage.  it  seems  unadvisable.  The  aatbor  therefore 
limits  the  tenn  to  the  escape  of  red  corpuscles  without  rupture,  reserving  the  term 
emigration  for  the  more  active  penetration  ol  the  white  corpuscles. 

That  there  is  an  increased  TranBudation  of  fluid  can  be  directly 


proved  by  experiment.  The  flow  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  lias  been 
{roved  to  be  excessive.  If  the  lymphatics  are  not  cjipuble  of  disposing 
of  tbe  entire  excess,  then  the  fluid  accumulates  in  the  serous  spaces  and 
rarities  of  the  body,  giving  rise  to  (Edema  and  Dropay  (see  further  on). 
Tbiri  accumulation  will  occur  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  transudation 
be  too  great  for  the  lymphatics  to  dispose  of  it,  ur  if,  on  the  other,  for 
w>me  reason,  the  lymphatics  <lo  not  take  it  up  sutticiently.  The 
carrent  in  tJie  lymphatics  depends  on  the  blood -pressure,  and  we  have 
jntt  st^n  that  the  cause  of  the  incn-ased  transudation  is  excess  of  blood- 
pressure,  and  so  the  same  condition  which  determines  the  increase  will, 
bi  a  certain  extent,  cause  it  to  be  more  rapidly  disposed  of      In  cases 
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of  hypostasis,  however,  there  is  a  special  tendency  to  oedema.  The 
hypersemia  here  is  due,  as  we  have  seen,  to  weakness  of  the  heart 
associated  with  the  action  of  gravitation.  Both  of  these  causes  will 
equally  act  on  the  lymphatic  circulation,  and  induce  the  transuded  fluid 
to  linger  and  accumulate. 

The  exuded  fluid,  as  may  be  inferred,  contains  red  corpuscles,  but  it 
does  so  to  a  much  less  extent  in  actual  pathological  conditions  than 
might  be  supposed  from  experiments  in  animals.  In  the  latter  there  is 
a  sudden  obstniction,  with  exaggerated  results ;  in  actual  disease  in 
man  the  processes  usually  develop  slowly,  and  there  is  some  accommo- 
dation of  the  vessels.  It  should  be  added  that  the  white  corpuscles 
pass  out  of  the  vessels  as  well  as  the  red,  but  not  to  such  an  extent,  and 
that  the  corpuscles,  both  red  and  white,  escape  from  the  small  veins  as 
well  as  from  the  capillaries. 

The  part  which  is  the  seat  of  passive  hyperaemia  is  unduly  red,  and 
the  tint  is  dark  or  livid,  hence  the  term  Cyanosis,  which  is  applied 
when  the  lividity  is  extensive.  The  part  is  swollen,  both  from  the 
over-filling  of  the  vessels  and  from  the  tedema,  apd  is  usually  lowered 
in  temperature.  In  organs  readily  capable  of  increase  in  bulk,  there 
may  be  considerable  Enlargement  as  a  result  of  passive  hypersemia. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  spleen. 

Two  other  consequences  frequently  follow  in  prolonged  passive 
hypersemia.  The  distended  capillaries  exerting  pressure  on  the  sur- 
rounding stnictures  may  through  time  produce  Atrophy.  This  is  seen 
especially  in  passive  hyperaemia  of  the  liver,  where  the  central  parts  of 
the  lobules  often  show  a  striking  absence  of  hepatic  cells.  It  is  also 
seen  in  the  kidney  and  the  retina. 

An  opposite  result  is  often  effected  by  prolonged  passive  congestion, 
namely.  Hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue,  induced  by  the  in- 
creased transudation  which  bathes  this  tissue.  The  hypertrophied 
connective  tissue  is  dense,  and  it  gives  increased  density  to  the  organs 
affected,  hence  the  term  Cyanotic  induration.  This  is  very  common 
as  a  result  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  and  is  seen  in  the  heart 
itself,  the  lungs,  kidneys,  liver,  etc.  In  the  lungs  the  induration  is 
associated  with  pigmentation,  due  to  the  haemorrhage  by  diapedesis, 
hence  the  term  Brown  induration. 

Necrosis  or  death  of  parts  is  not  a  common  result  of  passive 
hypenemia.  It  occurs  when  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  produce 
complete  stagnation  of  blood.  If  a  loop  of  intestine  be  caught  in  a 
hernia  in  such  a  way  as  to  obstruct  all  the  veins,  then  {mssive 
hyperaemia  may  be  followed  by  gaiigrene.  Similarly  ligature  of  the 
femoral  vein  or  its  obstruction  by  a  tumour  may  produce  gangrene,  as 
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this  vein  has  few  and  insufficient  anastomosis.     This  only  occurs  if  the 
vein  be  suddenly  obstnicted. 


— For  a  good  account  of  passive  hypertemia  from  experimental  side» 
Cohnheim's  Allgem.  Pathologie,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  1B8.  See  also  Recklino- 
HAUBKK,  Allgem.  Path.,  p.  28;  Arnold,  Virchow's  Archiv,  Iviii.,  187H;  Zieix>kko,. 
Am/..  Ivii.,  1873. 


LOCAL  ANEMIA  OH  ISCHiEMIA. 

These  terms  designate  the  condition  in  which  the  blood-vessels,  and 
in  particular  the  capillaries,  are  more  or  less  empty  of  blood,  and  the' 
part  is  correspondingly  pale. 

CauBation. — The  vessels,  and  especially  the  capillaries,  may  be 
directly  emptied  by  pressure  from  without.  We  have  an  artificial 
amemia  produced  in  this  way  by  Esmarch's  elastic  bandage.  A  tumour 
«•  an  abscess  may  by  pressure  empty  the  vessels,  and,  if  long  con- 
tinued, this  may  lead  to  necrosis  of  the  stnicture  concerned.  In  most 
fanrft,  however,  ansemia  is  due  to  obstruction  of  arteries,  but  such 
obstruction  rarely  produces  ischaemia  unless  it  be  comparatively  sudden 
and  tolerably  complete. 

Spasm  of  arteries,  that  is  to  say,  violent  contraction  of  their  middle 
coat,  may  cause  such  obstruction  as  to  produce  an  extreme  ansenn'a. 
The  application  of  cold  to  the  skin  causes  contraction  of  the  cutaneous 
arteries — ether  spray  causes  a  striking  anaemia  by  this  means.  The 
rigor  at  the  beginning  of  many  fevers,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  paleness 
and  coldness  of  the  surface,  is  due  to  spasm  of  the  cutaneous  arteries. 
Some  neuralgias  are  associated  with  spasm  of  arteries.  (Du  Bois-Key- 
moncL)  In  some  persons  the  vaso-motbr  system  is  peculiarly  sensitive, 
«Dri  alight  causes  are  sufficient  to  induce  spasm  of  the  arteries  and  a 
local  aiisemia. 

A  seiies  of  phenomena  produced  by  prolonged  spasm  of  arteries  is  grouped  under 
the  name  of  Baynaad's  disease,  from  the  writer  who  first  gave  a  full  description  of 
Uiese  phenomena.  In  predisposed  persons  an  ordinary  exposure  to  cold,  as  in 
wuhing,  will  induce  such  a  spasm  as  to  render  the  fingers  bloodless  and  auH^s- 
thetic ;  they  are  said  to  be  *'  dead  '*  {local  mfncope).  In  more  severe  cases  the  skin 
beeomes  dark  blue  and  various  eruptions  may  form  (local  atq>hyxia).  In  very 
lerere  cases  there  may  be  actual  necrosis  of  the  ends  of  the  lingers  and  toes.  This 
form  of  disease  is  symmetrical. 

A  sudden  obstruction  of  an  artery  by  Embolism  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  Iflchffimia,  but  this  frequently  gives  place  to  a  passive  hypersemia. 
(See  under  Embolism.)  The  ligature  of  an  artery  or  a  sudden  com- 
pression will  also  lead  to  local  anaemia. 
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Disease  of  the  walls  of  arteries  is  not  a  frequent  cause  of  ischsemia, 
as  obstruction  from  such  conditions  as  atheroma  is  frequently  very 
partial,  and  even  when  considerable  is  of  slow  production.  Hence  such 
<;onditions  more  frequently  lead  to  passive  hyperaemia  in  the  way 
already  mentioned. 

Phenomena  and  results. — In  the  anaemic  part  the  capillaries  are 
imperfectly  filled,  and  the  blood  current  is  slow.  The  part  is  con- 
sequently pale,  reduced  in  temperature,  flaccid.  Its  nutrition  is 
diminished,  and  its  elements  are  prone  to  undergo  atrophy  and  de- 
generation, or  even,  as  we  have  already  seen,  necrosis.  The  function 
»will  be  interfered  with  if  the  nutrition  is  depreciated,  and  if  the 
anaemia  affect  an  important  organ,  the  results  may  be  serious.  Thus, 
obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries  may  cause  death  by  paralysis  of 
the  heart.  Lastly,  a  local  anaemia  may  produce  a  hyperaemia  else- 
where— a  collateral  hyperaemia. 

literature. — Recklinghausen's  Handbuch,  p.  85 ;  Virchow,  Handbuch  d.  spec. 
Path,  and  Therapie,  vol.  i.;  Raynaud,  De  Tasphyxie  locale  et  de  la  gangrene 
sym^trique,  1862 ;  and  Arch.  gdn.  de  m^. ,  xxiii.,  1874 ;  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Arch, 
f.  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  1860. 


THROMBOSIS  AND   EMBOLISM. 

These  two  conditions  are  often  associated,  but  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished. Thrombosis  is  the  coagulation  of  blood  within  the  vessels 
or  heart.  Embolism  is  the  obstruction  of  a  vessel  by  a  plug  brought 
from  a  distance.  The  coagulum  which  forms  in  thrombosis  is  a  throm- 
bus, the  plug  which  obstructs  in  embolism  is  an  embolos.  A  thrombus 
<letached  from  its  place  becomes  an  embolus,  and  an  embolus,  whether 
consisting  of  coagulum  or  not,  may  grow  by  successive  deposition  of 
clot,  that  is  to  say,  by  thrombosis. 

I. -THROMBOSIS. 

In  considering  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  thrombosis,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  Coagulation  of  blood.  According  to  the  views  which 
are  identified  with  the  name  of  Alexander  Schmidt  (although  Andrew 
Buchanan  anticipated  many  of  his  results)  three  agents  are  necessary 
for  coagulation,  the  fibrinogen,  the  fibrino-plastic  substance  or  para- 
globulin,  and  the  fibrine  ferment.  The  two  former  unite  to  form  fibrine 
in  the  presence  of  the  latter.  The  fibrinogen  is  -dissolved  in  the  blood- 
plasma  ;  the  paraglobulin,  at  least  chiefly,  and  the  ferment,  entirely, 
reside  in  the  white  corpuscles.     More  recent  observations  seem  to  have 
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modifiGd  this  view,  and  it  now  appears  that  coagulation  occurs  by  the 
conversion  of  the  dissolved  fibrinogen  into  insoluble  fibrine,  this  being 
effected  by  means  of  the  fibrine  ferment  which  resides  in  the  leucocytes. 
A  third  element  however  is  still  necessary^  namely,  the  presence  of  a 
salt  of  calcium  without  which  coagulation  does  not  occur.  It  is  only 
by  destruction  of  the  white  corpuscles  that  the  ferment  is  set  free ;  so 
long  as  the  white  corpuscles  circulate  in  the  blood  and  remain  alive 
fibrine  cannot  form.  Fibrine  will  form  when  the  conditions  are  such 
that  the  white  corpuscles  are  no  longer  preserved  alive.  Fibrine,  it 
vrill  thus  be  seen,  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  process,  and  the  resulting 
:dbumiQOUs  substance,  the  fibrine,  is  not  a  vital  structure  but  a  dead 
rhemical  compound.  In  order  to  the  preservation  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles they  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  contact  of  dead  matter.  You 
may  keep  blood  fluid  for  a  long  time  if  you  simply  ensure  that  it  is  in 
contact  with  living  tissue.  Lister  long  ago  showed  that  if  an  artery  be 
Kgatiired  in  two  places,  and  cut  out  while  full  of  blood,  it  may  be  hung 
ap  and  the  blood  will  remain  fluid  for  some  days.  Within  the  body  if 
a  vessel  be  ligatured  carefully  in  two  places,  the  middle  portion  re- 
maining in  connection  with  the  living  tissues,  then  the  blood  may  be 
kept  fluid  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days.  When  blood  is  exi)08ed  to  a 
perfectly  smooth  surface,  even  if  it  be  of  dead  matter,  it  does  not 
I'oagulate  readily.  Thus  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  circulating  blood  does 
not  induce  coagulation,  and  blood  in  a  vessel  whose  internal  suH'ace  is 
flneared  with  oil  does  not  readily  coagulate. 

It  appears  from  the  observations  of  Bauschenbach  that  the  cells  of  lymphatic 
;!land8  when  treated  with  water  yield,  like  leucocytes,  the  ferment  necessary  for 
coagalAlion.  Most  other  cells  probably  possess  a  similar  power.  Fo^  and  Pellacani 
udert  that  when  fresh  brain  substance  is  treated  with  water  and  filtered,  the  filtrate 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  rabbits  induces  rapid  coagulation. 

Bizzozero  asserts  that  it  is  the  blood-plates  (see  p.  04)  and  not  the  leucocytes 
vhich  have  to  do  with  coagulation.  He  would  adopt  the  view  given  above  of  this 
proc^rs-s,  sabstituting  the  blood-plates  for  leucocytes.  This  view,  however,  has  not 
^jeen  »ax>ported  by  subsequent  observers.  In  the  observations  of  Wooldridge,  a 
deposition  of  small  granules  was  observed  apart  from  ordinary  coagulation,  and  he 
ni»rded  these  as  composed  of  a  form  of  Fibrinogen  (A  Fibrinogen).  Lowit,  on  the 
ixfaer  hand,  holds  that  the  granules  are  composed  of  globulin,  and  are  due  partly  to 
disintegration  of  the  leucocytes  and  partly  to  precipitation  from  the  plasma.  It 
may  be  concluded  that,  besides  the  process  of  coagulation  described  above,  and 
vithoat  such  coagulation,  the  blood  is  capable  of  depositing  solid  granules  which 
h«vf  in  the  mass  the  characters  of  fibrine,  and  give  the  same  reaction  as  fibrine 
with  Weigert's  stain  (Lowit).  This  occurs  very  rapidly  whilst  blood  is  cooling,  and 
can  Bcarcely  fail  to  occur  when  blood  from  the  living  body  is  examined  in  the 
urdinary  way  by  placing  a  drop  on  a  glass  slide  and  covering  it  with  a  thin  cover 
dtLin.     It  occurs  also  by  mechanical  interference  with  the  blood. 

In  connection  with  this  whole  subject  the  alleged  rapid  disappearance  of  leuco- 
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cytes  when  the  blood  is  shed  is  of  interest.  Lowit  asserts  that  by  examining  the 
blood  removed  from  the  living  body  in  warm  oil  on  a  warm  stage  he  prevents,  at 
least  in  part,  the  disintegration  of  the  leucocytes  and  the  appearance  of  the  diskleta. 
His  enumerations  by  this  method  seem  to  show  that  the  leucocytes  are  mooh  more 
numerous  in  the  normal  blood  than  they  appear  in  an  ordinary  preparation,  the 
numbers  in  the  latter  case  being  80  per  cent,  fewer  than  in  the  former.  These 
observations  confirm  the  views  held  by  Cohnheim,  Schmidt,  and  others. 

The  Process  of  thrombosis. — If  a  portion  of  blood  inside  a  vessel  be 
cut  off  from  the  circulation,  then  it  will  by  and  by  coagulate  just  as  it 
does  outside  the  body,  a  leading  factor  in  the  coagulation  being  the 
disintegrating  white  corpuscles.  In  this  way  a  Bed  thrombus  is  pro- 
duced. But  vessels  are  rarely  so  situated  as  to  allow  of  a  complete 
coagulation  such  as  this  ;  much  more  frequently  the  thrombus  is 
formed  from  the  blood  which  is  still  moving,  although,  it  may  be, 
slowly,  and  it  is  of  gradual  growth.  The  formation  of  thrombi  in  the 
living  vessels  has  been  careiiilly  studied  by  Zahn,  whose  experiments 
throw  much  light  on  the  process. 

The  mesentery  of  a  frog  is  exposed  and  subjected  to  microscopic 
examination.  A  vessel  of  some  size,  an  artery  or  vein,  is  chosen,  and 
its  wall  in  some  way  injured,  as  by  twitching  it  slightly  with  the 
forceps,  or  placing  a  small  crystal  of  common  salt  near  it.  Very  soon 
white  blood-corpuscles  begin  to  adhere  at  the  injiured  part  As  the 
blood  passes  over  it  successive  layers  of  white  corpuscles  adhere,  and  a 
growing  clump  of  them  is  formed.  Along  with  the  white  corpuscles  a 
stray  red  one  may  be  insinuated,  or  there  may  be  several  red  ones. 
The  clump  so  formed,  be  it  wholly  white  or  partly  mixed  with  red 
coq)uscles,  may  be  carried  off,  in  which  case  a  new  one  begins  to  form ; 
but  the  clump  may  remain  fixed  and  be  continuously  enlarged  by 
successive  depositions  of  corpuscles  from  the  circulating  blood.  In 
course  of  time  a  change  occurs  in  the  appearance  of  the  clump,  the 
white  corpuscles  lose  their  individual  outline  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
clump  gathers  itself  together  into  a  grey  granular  mass  in  which  neither 
by  acetic  acid  nor  by  staining  are  the  majority  of  the  white  corpuscles 
to  be  discovered.  It  has,  indeed,  very  much  the  characters  of  fibrine 
which  has  been  obtained  by  whipping  the  blood  outside  the  body.  The 
clump  of  white  corpuscles,  in  fact,  by  the  disintegration  of  the  cor- 
puscles and  the  attraction  of  the  fibrinogen  from  the  blood  plasma  has 
converted  itself  into  a  fibrinous  coagulum.  All  the  white  corpuscles, 
however,  are  not  disintegrated,  some  are  still  recognizable  in  the  mass. 
A  similar  mode  of  formation  is  observed  when  a  vessel  is  injured  by 
pricking  with  a  needle,  or  by  cutting  it.  The  presence  of  foreign 
bodies,  if  they  are  rough  on  the  surface,  pro< luces  adhesion  of  white 
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corpuscles  and  their  conversion  into  thrombi  in  similar  fashion.  The 
thrombus  formed  in  these  various  ways  is  called  by  Zahn  the  White 
thrombus. 

Eberth  and  Schimmelbusch,  from  a  very  elaborate  series  of  observations,  have 
come  to  several  very  important  conclusions.  They  assert  that  Zahn's  observations 
are  correct  with  the  exception  that  it  is  the  blood-plates  and  not  the  leucocytes 
vhieh  go  to  form  the  white  thrombus.  They  do  not  regard  the  process  as  one  of 
eoagalation,  but  rather  of  conglutination ;  that  is  to  say,  the  clumps  of  blood-plates 
nm  together  and  form  white  masses,  in  which  no  proper  tibrine  is  present.  When 
m  foreign  body,  such  as  a  thread,  is  introduced  into  the  circulation  then  true  tibrine 
is  deposited,  but  not  in  the  simple  white  thrombus.  Leucocytes  are  often  caught  in 
the  thrombi,  in  which  they  may  be  present  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers.  These 
observations  are  explained  and  amplified  by  the  researches  of  Wooldridge  and  Lowit 
above  referred  to.  We  may  now  say  that  an  injury  to  the  wall  of  a  vessel  causes 
the  deposition  of  granules  of  solid  matter  from  the  blood,  and  that  these  granules 
have  the  characters  of  fibrine. 

In  actual  pathological  processes  in  the  human  subject  the  pure  white 
thrombus  is  frequently  seen,  especially  in  the  heart,  but  it  is  more 
frequently  mixed.  As  a  general  rule  the  thrombus  enlarges  by  fresh 
deposition,  and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that,  as  corpuscles  accumu- 
late, sufficient  ferment  is  produced  to  allow  of  the  coagulation  of  a 
layer  of  entire  blood.  Hence  strata  of  red  coagulum  may  alternate 
with  strata  of  white.  Again  the  thrombus  after  its  formation  may 
become  compacted  into  a  dense  white  structureless  layer  having  a 
hyaline  appearance,  and  composed  of  fibrine  which  adheres  to  the 
wall,  and  is  so  united  that  its  boundary  is  indefinite;  the  fibrine  is 
sometimes  traversed  by  canals  (channelled  fibrine).  This  condition  is 
<»ften  seen  in  the  external  layers  of  clot  in  aneurysms.  We  may  thus 
distinguish  four  forms  of  thrombus  according  to  structure.  (1)  The 
red  thrombus,  composed  of  the  entire  blood  ;  (2)  the  white  thrombus ; 
(3)  the  stratified  and  mixed  thrombus ;  and  (4)  the  hyaline  thrombus. 

The  main  cause  of  coagulation,  then,  is  the  contact  of  the  blood  with 
deatl  matter  or  altered  living  tissue.  In  the  living  body  anything 
which  interferes  with  the  integrity  of  the  vessel-wall  or  the  endo- 
cardium is  likely  to  predispose  to  coagulation.  Stagnation  of  the 
blood  is  often  set  down  as  a  cause  of  coagulation,  but  this  will  act 
chiefly  by  altering  the  vessel-wall,  and  by  keeping  the  white  corpuscles 
removed  from  contact  with  the  living  tissue.  As  it  is  the  endothelium 
of  the  v^els^^d  endocardium,  ghich  is  in  most  immediate  contact 
with  the  blood,  it  will  be  Jntfiidiirences  with  it  that  will  conduce  to  ] 
cwfcjguilation. 

ition. — In  most  cases  of  thrombosis  there  is  either  a  stagni^tion 
of  the  blood  or  else  some  palpable  injury  to  the  vessel  compromising 
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its  endothelium,  and  the  various  thrambi  may  be  studied  according  as 
they  are  formed  in  one  of  these  ways  or  the  other,  while  in  some  cases 
the  action  of  both  may  be  traced.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
stagnation  is  rarely  complete,  and  accordingly  the  thrombi  are  mostly 
white  or  mixed,  being  formed  in  the  way  just  described. 

(a)  Thrombosis  from  stagnation  of  blood— It  will  be  found  that 
wherever  the  circulation  is  so  altered  that,  while  the  blood  moves  more 
or  less  freely  in  the  general  current,  there  are  subsidiary  currents  or 
eddies,  thrombosis  is  liable  to  begin  in  the  situation  of  the  latter. 


Local  dilatations  produce  this  very  directly.  In  cases  of  aneurysm  or 
varix  there  is  a  pouch  containing  blood  which  is  out  of  the  regular 
current  and  thrombosis  is  lialile  to  occur,  although  in  the  case  of 
aneurysm  there  is  the  additional  fact  that  the  wall  is  considerably 
altered.  Weakness  of  the  heart,  especially  when  associated  with 
dilatation,  leads  to  im{>erfect  emptying  of  its  cavities,  and  the  blood 
forms  eddies  in  the  [larts  most  removed  from  the  general  current  (sec 
Fig.  26).  White  thrombi  often  form  in  this  way  behind  the  columno- 
carnete,  in  the  auricular  ap|iendages,  and  near  the  apices  of  the 
ventricles.  These  thrombi  often  assume  a  globular  sha[>e  (Globular 
vegetations  of  Lienncc),  and  may  grow  to  a  large  size.  Qeneral  weak- 
ness or  marasmus,  occurring  in  consequence  ol'  {lobilitatitig  diseases, 
such  as  typhoid  fever,  phthisis,  etc.,  renders  the  current  in  the  veins 
sluggish.     There  is  luider  these  ciixiumstances  not  only  weakue.s8  of 
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the  heart,  but  the  muscles  being  weak  do  not  assist  in  emptying  the 
veLnSy  and  respiration  also  fails  to  give  due  assistance.  While  there 
is  a  general  sluggishness,  the  localities  in  which  the  thrQp^bosis  begins 
usually  correspond  with  bye  currents  in  the  circulation.  The  blood  in 
the  veins  moving  slowly  and  at  a  low  pressure  does  not  press  back  the 
valves  against  the  walls  of  the  veins.  Hence  as  the  valves  are  half 
open,  the  blood  will  stagnate  in  the  sinuses  of  the  valves,  and  throm- 
hosi.s  is  liable  to  occur  there.  Coagula  so  formed  grow  up  the  veins, 
but  even  when  they  are  continuous  they  usually  present  a  knotted 
character  from  the  parts  corresponding  with  the  valves  being  bulkier. 
This  knotted  condition  is  sometimes  detectable  through  the  skin.  Again 
marasmic  thrombi  often  begin  in  the  longitudinal  sinus  of  the  dura 
mater.  This  vessel  has  somewhat  rigid  walls,  and  the  tributary  veins 
from  the  pia  mater  are  small,  and  in  the  erect  }M)sture  the  blood  passes 
upwards  to  the  sinus  against  the  force  of  gravitation.  If  the  current  in 
the  veins  be  ^low  then  there  will  be  eddies  in  the  sinus,  especially  at 
the  parts  lying  highest.  The  most  common  starting  point  is  indeed 
the  highest  part  of  the  sinus  (Recklinghausen).  Thrombosis  in  the 
uterine  veins  after  delivery  is  partly  due  to  stagnation  of  blood  in 
cases  where  the  uterus  contracts  imperfectly,  but  the  injury  to  the 
veins  in  the  removal  of  the  placenta  contributes. 

(h)  Thrombosis  from  alteration  of  the  wall. — Wounds  of  vessels 
induce  thrombosis,  and  this  process  bears  an  important  part  in  stilling 
hemorrhage.  If  the  blood  is  stagnating  in  the  veins,  as  is  the  case 
in  passive  hyperemia  from  heart  disease,  a  trivial  wound  may  start  a 
thrombosis.  Thus,  in  cases  of  valvular  disease  the  legs  are  not  infre- 
•|uently  pimctured  to  relieve  the  (edema  which  is  so  common  in  such 
cajfCH,  and  the  punctures  may  be  the  starting  points  of  thrombosis. 
IJgature  of  vessels  causes  thrombosis,  as  there  is  rupture  of  the  internal 
iind  middle  coats.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  or 
vessels  induces  coagulation,  as  one  sees  so  frequently  in  acute  endo- 
<;anliti8.  Chronic  endocarditis  and  atheroma,  by  producing  palpable 
Alterations  in  the  endocardium  or  internal  coat  of  arteries,  are  frequent 
causes  of  thrombosis,  more  particularly  when  calcareous  matter  is  de- 
posited and  becomes  exposed  to  the  blood.  An  occasional  cause  is  the 
protrusion  of  tumours  through  the  walls  of  vessels,  but  this  scarcely 
ever  occurs  in  arteries  and  is  rare  in  veins. 

(r)  There  are  cases  in  which  coagulation  occurs  apparently  in  con- 
nect uence  of  the  sudden  setting  free  of  the  ferment  in  the  general 
drculation.  This  has  been  mostly  in  cases  of  transfusion,  where  blood 
from  one  of  the  lower  animals  has  been  used.  (See  case  by  Keckling- 
kauseiL) 
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It  is  important  to  distinguisli  TbroinM  which  have  formed  durinf{  life  Irom 
mere  PoM-moruin  Coafolk.  It  will  be  cleiir  from  whM  has  gone  before  that 
the  thrombi  are  moatly  either  white  or  grey,  bat  being  formed  largely  of  white 
oorpnBclea  tbef  ftie  of  a  dead  or  opaqnt  white  or  grey  appearanoe.  Poat-morteni 
olota  are  aometimes  pale  from  the  sinking  of  the  red  oorpuscleE  or  otbcrwise,  but 
they  are  gelatinous  and  smooth  on  the  surface  and  mostly  translucent,  whereas  the 
thrombi  are  Sruier.  drier,  more  opaque  and  granular  on  the  surface.  The  thrombi 
also  adhere  to  the  wall  to  some  extent,  whereas  the  clots  do  not,  although  in 
the  heart,  from  getting  entangled  among  the  columnir  carneai.  they  may  have  an 
appearance  of  adhesion.     Lastly,  the  thrombi  ate  often  stratilied,  indicating  their 

Growth   of   th[ombi. — Thromlii    bc^n  as  local  dcpoeilioiiB  on  ihe 


i^i  wItLuiilUnlun.    Tlir  Ihnn'ibiiK  cum<M':>ci.-unile);  t' 
oniiiil.  g.iliig  «m,i  the  rlglH.     x«. 

internal  surface,  but  they  ui-e  jjuhlc  to  gmw  till  ihoy  may  fill  the 
vessel,  obstructing  it  and  extending  to  further  |>ortiona  of  the  vessel. 
The  thrombus  is  compose<l  of  dead  matter,  and  its  surface  i»  rough, 
so  that  the  conditions  are  given  for  further  de[H>sitioii,  unless  the 
current  is  rapid.  The  influence  of  the  blood-current  in  detertnining 
the  extension  of  thrombosis  is  well  shown  in  the  tase  i>(  ligature  or 
severance  of  arteries  as  in  amijutatious.  The  utconijwnying  illustra 
tion  (Fig.  27)  shows  a  section  of  a  small  arteiy  from  a   stump.     It 
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was  not  ligatured,  but  its  mouth  is  filled  with  a  thrombus  which 
extends  exactly  to  the  first  branch  proximal  to  the  plug,  or  to  the 
point  where  the  circulation  becomes  active.  In  the  case  of  the  veins 
the  blood  will  be  for  the  most  part  stagnant  above  and  very  often 
below  the  thrombus,  and  it  is  in  these  vessels  particularly  that  thrombi 
are  apt  to  grow  very  extensively.  Thus  a  coagulation  starting  in  the 
uterus  may  trav.el  along  to  the  internal  and  common  iliac  veins,  and 
thence  pass  into  the  veins  of  the  legs.  In  a  case  observed  by  the 
author,  coagulation  had  its  origin  in  a  cancer  of  the  kidney  which 
involved  the  walls  of  the  renal  vein ;  it  extended  thence  to  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  and  to  the  veins  of  both  legs  which  were  distended  with  old 
thrombi.  Thrombi  in  the  veins  will  often  be  found  growing  on  till 
they  reach  a  vessel  where  the  circulation  is  very  free,  and  the  globular 
thrombi  in  the  heart  often  grow  so  as  to  project  into  the  cavity. 
(xrowing  thrombi  will  be  mostly  white  or  mixed,  but  as  the  blood 
above  and  beneath  an  obstructing  thrombus  is  usually  at  a  stand-still 
or  nearly  so,  they  may  be  almost  purely  red  in  parts. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  Whether 
IhrombosiB  occurs  in  the  living  capillaries.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  so  long  as  the  living  endothelium  exercises  its  due  influence  on 
the  blood,  coagulation  will  not  occur.  As  the  capillary  wall  is  entirely 
composed  of  flat  cells,  it  is  only  when  necrosis  takes  place  that  the 
conditions  requisite  for  coagulation  will  be  fulfilled.  Moreover,  as  the 
tissues  depend  on  the  capillaries  for  their  nutrition,  obstniction  by 
thrombosis  will  involve  the  death  of  the  tissues  themselves.  Hence 
throml)Osis  of  the  capillaries,  or  even  complete  stagnation  in  them, 
may  be  put  out  of  the  question  except  in  connection  with  necrosis.  If 
this  were  not  so,  the  thrombi  in  veins  would  grow  into  the  capillaries, 
and,  through  them,  into  the  arteries.  The  capillaries,  not  admitting 
of  this,  form  a  barrier  to  the  extension  of  the  coagulation.  It  thus 
happens  that,  after  extensive  coagulation  in  the  veins,  the  circulation  is 
largely  maintained  by  arteries,  capillaries,  and  lymphatics,  and  necrosis 
rarely  occiu^.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  this  matter  that 
the  blood  found  in  the  capillaries  after  death  is  nearly  always  fluid. 

Changes  in  thrombi. — If  a  thrombus  contains  red  corpuscles,  then 
their  colouring  matter  is  soon  dissolved  out  and  stains  the  coagulum, 
gi\'ing  it  frequently  a  deep  brown  tint.  The  pigment  sometimes 
deposits  crystals  of  hsematoidin,  which  may  remain  long  unaltered. 
(See  Fig.  28.)  In  course  of  time  further  changes  occur,  of  which  the 
more  important  are  softening  and  organization. 

Softening  is  a  frequent  result,  especially  in  the  coagula  in  the  heait 
and  veins.     The  globular  thrombi  in  the  heart  frequently  exhibit  this 
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iroccss.      It  begins  in  the  central  parts  of  the  thrombus,  and  the 

coagulum    breaks    down    into    a  turbid 

^  brownish  juice,  the  softening  extending 

■  '^      gradually  outwards.     The  juice  is  often 

^    like  a  mixture  of  pus  and  blood,  or  in 

w  /y  very  white  thrombi  it  may  be  like  pure 

^e>  ^^  pus.      It  consists  of  the  debris  of  the 

thrombus,  and  no  well  preserved  corpuscles 

^  "^      f^   arc  to  be  found  in  it.     The  softening  may 

Q  extend  outwards  till  a  mere  rind  is  left, 

and   this  may  give  way  and   cause  the 

^  ^       juice  to  be  launched  into  the  circulation. 

•^  Another  form  of  softening  is  that  which 

Fig.    at.— CryifcOH   d(   hienutoldlii  ■         .l  i_      ■         i 

<in3  ciokIt  atnrngntsd  in  tho  luidat   occurs    in    thromboBis    due    to    septic 
^^°hiivc™erl)>''r«rtMii'iiJ!'  x3io.    infectjon.    in    the     condition    known    as 
Th  rombo-phlebi  tis. 
Thrombi,  instead  of  softening,  may  dry  in  and  shrivel.     In  such  case 


we  may  have  linu>  siilLs  deposited,  and  even,  through  time,  llic  forma- 
tion of  little  stony  masses-  Vein-Btones  or  Phlflboliths. 
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The  Organisation  and  Absorption  of  a  thrombus  is  a  proceaa  of  aome 
interest.  As  the  coaguluiii  is  dead,  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  take  part 
in  the  process  of  or^'anization.  In  studying  inflammation  this  subject 
will  come  up  for  fuller  discussion,  but  it  may  here  be  stated  that  when 
a  piece  of  dead  animal  substance  is  present  among  the  li\'iiig  tissues, 
the  first  step  towards  its  absorption  is  usually  its  replacement  by  an 
elementary  tissue,  the  dead  structure  constituting,  as  it  were,  a  mould 


tltf-  •■>-— V*1d  vf  Im  filled  with  thri.mlxH,  wl.ich  tua  hucomu  c<»ii]<l<stvly  i.rgnni»d. 
New-formed  TemeW  en  iliawn,  wl.lch  lisre  widened  gnMj  w>  ^.»  t<.  |u>niiOI;  rotorc 
Uk  dreuUtloii,     n2i, 

on  which  the  new  tissue  forme  itself.  In  the  case  of  the  thrombus 
new'fonned  tissue  springs  from  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  and  this  is 
accompanied  by  vessels  which  sprout  from  those  of  the  vessel-wall.  A 
Tutcular  tissue  thus  by  slow  degrees  eats  into  and  replaces  th(*  blood- 
clot.  Through  time  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  is  occupied  by  vascular 
connective  tissue  as  in  Fig.  29.  This  may  shrink  and  obliterate  the 
(^ihre  of  the  vessel.  But  sometimes,  esiwcially  in  veins,  there  occin-s 
a  process  which  is  shown  in  FigS-  39  and  30.  The  contraction  of  the 
wnnective  tissue  causes  widening  of  the  vessels  in  the  new-formed 
tissue  :  and  there  may  be  produced,  as  in  Fig.  30,  a  tissue  with  large 
thannels,  and  through  these  the  circulation  and  the  function  uf  the 
vein  may  be  restored.     A  favourite  place  for  the  formation  of  this 
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cavernous  tissue  is  the  place  of  union  of  the  iliac  veins  to  form  the 
vena  cava.  Here  the  vessels  are  sometimes  found  filled  with  a  spongy 
tissue  through  which  the  circulation  is  cairied  on.  By  a  still  further 
contraction  of  the  new-formed  tissue,  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  may  be 
completely  re-established,  the  sinus-like  blood-channels  expanding  into 
the  calibre  of  the  vessel. 

In  studying  thrombosis,  we  have  left  out  of  account  all  cases  of  what 
is  called  septic  thrombosis,  where  the  coagulation  arises  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  decomposing  material  into  the  veins.  Such 
processes  will  receive  consideration  in  another  part. 

Results  of  thrombosis. — Embolism  is  a  frequent  consequence  of 
thrombosis  in  any  situation.     (See  under  Embolism.) 

Thrombosis  in  veins  leads  most  directly  to  passive  hyperemia  with 
its  consequent  OBdema  and  dropsy,  and  sometimes  hannorrhage.  The 
occiurence  of  serious  oedema  depends  largely  on  the  extent  of  the 
anastomosis  of  the  obstructed  veins,  and  also  somewhat  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  thrombosis  has  occurred.  If  the  thrombus  forms  slowly 
the  functions  of  the  plugged  veins  may  be  largely  taken  up  by  the 
lymphatics  and  by  other  veins  which  remain  unaffected.  In  the  case 
already  referred  to,  where  a  cancerous  tumour  in  the  kidney  had  burst 
into  the  renal  vein,  and  thrombosis  had  extended  to  the  vena  cava  and 
down  the  veins  of  both  legs,  there  was  comparatively  little  cedema  at 
any  time,  although  all  the  main  venous  trunks  of  both  legs  were 
plugged.  The  fact  that  the  thrombosis  does  not  extend  into  the 
capillaries  allows  the  circulation  to  be  carried  on  by  arteries,  capillaries, 
and  lymphatics. 

At  the  seat  of  throml>osis  there  is  usually  an  inflammation,  which 
may  be  of  considerable  intensity,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
considerable  pain.  Even  when  the  thrombus  does  not  include  specially 
irritating  material,  there  is  inflammation  of  the  wall,  leading,  especially 
in  the  case  of  veins,  to  adhesion  to  parts  around,  with  induration 
(Per\ph^thitis\  A  periphlebitis,  accompanied  by  considerable  (^dema 
and  by  severe  pain,  occurs  in  Phlegmasia  alba  dolens. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  these  secondary  effects  of  thrombosisi 
and  especially  a?dema,  will  not  usually  show  themselves  for  some  time 
after  the  onset  of  the  process.  A  coagulation  beginning  in  a  vein  will 
take  some  time  before  it  completely  obstructs  it,  and  even  when  it  has 
<lone  so,  it  may  be  necessary  for  it  to  grow  into  other  veins  before  any 
pronounced  u^denia  will  develop.  Hence  it  is  that  a  thrombosis  may 
lead  to  embolism  by  fletachment  of  portions  of  the  thrombi  before  it 
has  manifested  its  presence  by  hj'pera^mia  and  oidema. 

Thrombosis  in  veins  .seldom  leads  to  Oangrene,  and  in  the  few  cases 
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in  which  gangrene  actually  occurs  some  additional  interference  with 
the  circulation  will  usually  be  discoverable.  Weakening  of  the  heart, 
in  conjunction  with  thrombosis,  may  cause  it,  and  so  may  disease  of 
the  arteries  diminishing  the  force  of  the  blood. 

Thrombosis  in  arteries,  occurring,  as  it  does,  chiefly  along  with 
atheroma,  may  have  as  its  result  ischsemia  and  its  consequences. 
(See  above.) 


». — Buchanan,  Proceedings  of  Phil.  Soo.  of  Olasg.,  1845;  Schmidt, 
rarioiis  papers  and  Die  Lehre  v.  d.  fermentativen  Gerinnungserscheinungen,  1876 ; 
Racschenbach,  Protoplasma  und  Blutplasma,  1882;  Foa  and  Pbllacani,  Arch. 
iUL  de  Biologie,  iv. ;  Hayem,  Arch,  de  physiol.,  1878,  1879 ;  Bizzozebo,  Virchow's 
Arehiv,  vol.  xc,  1882 ;  Wooldbidob,  Chemistry  of  the  blood,  etc.,  1893 ;  L6wit, 
Arch.  f.  exper.  Path.,  vol.  xxiv.,  1887;  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  cxvii.,  1889;  Studien 
zar  Phys.  u.  Path,  des  Blutes,  1892 ;  Eberth  und  Schimmelbusch,  various  papers 
in  Virchow's  Archiv,  vols,  ci.,  ciii.,  cv.,  cviii. ;  Zaun,  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  Ixii. ; 
Vbchow,  Oes.  Abhandlungen,  1856,  and  Handbuch  der  spec.  Path.  u.  Therap., 
vol.  i. ;  Bauxgabten,  Die  Organization  des  Thrombus,  1877 ;  Becklinohausen, 
Handbuch,  p.  133;  Wbioht,  Joum.  of  Path.,  i.,  1893;  Fbeund  (with  complete 
Uteratiure)  in  von  Limbeck's  Path,  des  Blutes,  1896. 

II.— EMBOLISM. 

Canaation. — Any  solid  material  in  the  circulating  blood  may  ob- 
struct a  blood-vessel  which  it  finds  too  small  to  give  it  passage.  It 
may  be  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  parasitic  animal  or  vegetable,  or 
a  piece  of  a  tumour  or  a  piece  of  cretaceous  matter  broken  off  from 
a  degenerated  valve  or  vessel.  But  the  most  frequent  source  of 
embolism  is  a  pre-existing  thrombus.  Thrombi  most  readily  become 
detached  from  the  heart  or  veins,  and  in  either  case  the  thrombus 
is  most  dangerous  when  it  has  grown  into  the  current  so  as  to  be 
exposed  to  the  force  of  the  blood.  In  a  vein  a  thrombus  which 
completely  obstructs  the  vessel  will  not  be  readily  carried  away. 
The  actual  displacement  of  the  thrombus  will  often  take  place  in 
consequence  of  some  compression  or  movement  of  the  body  affecting 
the  part  where  it  is  seated.  This  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  case  of 
thrombosis  in  the  uterine  veins  where  the  first  considerable  move- 
ment after  delivery  may  displace  the  thrombus  and  lead  to  embolism 
of  the  lungs. 

The  embolus,  whatever  its  source,  will  obstruct,  for  the  most  part, 
an  artery  or  capillary.  The  only  practical  exception  to  this  is  the  case 
of  the  portal  vein,  which  in  its  ramifications  in  the  liver  has  the  dis- 
tribution of  an  artery.  The  possibility  of  a  proper  venous  embolism 
has  been  asserted.  Foreign  bodies,  especially  if  heavy,  may  fall  back- 
wards in  the  venous  system,  but  this  is  not  an  occurrence  of  any 
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practical  moment,  if,  indeed,  it  actually  occurs  in  human  patholog}* 
(Recklinghausen).  A  thrombus  or  other  loose  solid  body  in  the 
circulating  blood  will  usually  in  its  course  be  caught  at  a  place  where 
an  artery  is  dividing ;  it  oft^n  rides  on  the  bitiircation.  It  sometimes 
becomes  broken  against  the  projecting  bifurcation,  and  its  fragments 
may  be  dispersed  to  the  smaller  branches,  producing  numerous  em- 
bolisms in  them.  The  embolus,  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  will  usually 
induce  thrombosis  on  its  surface,  so  that  it  may  get  covered  in  by  an 
enoapsnling  thrombus.  As  the  embolus  may  l>e  derived  from  a 
thrombus,  and  may  induce  thrombosis  afterwards,  it  may  l>e  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  one  process  from  the  other. 

The  Diagnosis  of  embolism  from  thrombosis  rests  on  a  survey  of  the 
existing  conditions.  In  veins  and  in  the  heart  any  existing  coagulum 
must  ]>e  a  thrombus,  as  embolism  does  not  occur  in  them.  In  arteries 
we  mav  have  either,  but  the  situation  and  circumstjinces  will  often 
guide  us.  Throml>o.sis  in  arteries  almost  nece.ssiirily  implies  disease  of 
their  walls,  and  tho  thrombus  is  firmly  adherent.  The  embolus,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  often  be  found  riding  over  a  bifurcation  and  non- 
adherent, or  there  may  be  part  adherent  (the  eneapsuling  thrombus) 
and  part  non-adherent.  Assistance  may  oflen  l)e  obtained  by  finding  a 
source  of  embolism,  such  as  thronil>osi8,  elsewhere.  Again,  there  are 
some  arteries  much  more  prone  to  emlwlism  than  others.  In  the 
arteries  of  the  lungs,  intestines,  kidneys,  and  spleen,  thrombi  are  com- 
paratively rare,  but  in  those  of  the  brain,  in  the  coronary  arteries  of 
the  heart,  and  in  those  of  the  extremities  1)oth  thromlK>sis  and 
embolism  are  common. 

Phenomena  of  embolism. — These  phenomena  vary  greatly  in  differ- 
ent cases,  the  variations  depending  chiefiy  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
vessels  in  regard  to  anastomosing  comnnuiications.  In  this  respect  we 
have  all  degrees  of  difference. 

(a)  In  arteries  with  free  anastomosis. — In  these,  emlH)lism  will  at 
once  cause  increase  of  pressure  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  plug,  and 
this,  with  relaxation  of  the  arteries,  may  l>e  sufficient  to  restore  the 
circulation  by  means  of  the  anastomosing  connections.  At  the  seat  of 
the  obstniction  thrombosis  will  occur  on  each  side,  and  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  thrombus  the  artery  will  be  permanently  converted  into  a 
solid  cr)rd  from  the  nearest  proximal  to  the  nearest  distal  branch,  the 
circulation  being  completely  carried  on  by  the  anastomosing  branches. 
The  arteries  with  freest  anastomosis  are,  in  genoi-al,  those  whose 
branches  are  most  liable  from  their  situations  to  temporary  obstructions 
from  external  pressure  or  otherwise.  Hence  emlvolism  is  usually  of 
trivial  consequence  in  the  arteries  of  nnisclc,  of  tli(»  skin,  of  the  intes- 
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tine,  of  the  circle  of  Willis  in  the  brain  (the  common  carotids  are  liable 
to  pressure),  and  of  acinous  glands.     A   similar  result  will  follow 
capillary  embolism.     As  the  capillaries  are  in  the  freest  possible  inter 
communication,  embolism  produces  little  disturbance  of  the  circulation, 
imless,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  be  many  obstructed  simultaneously. 

(h)  In  arteries  with  very  imperfect  anastomosis — Cohnheim  has 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  certain  arteries  of  the  body  as  being  entirely 
devoid  of  anastomosing  connections — they  are  like  the  branches  of  a 
tnre,  each  division  having  no  distal  communications  with  its  fellows. 
Such  arteries  he  calls  End  arteries.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  out  this 
distinction  absolutely,  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  arteries  have  at  least  fine 
communications,  and  all  communicate  by  their  capillaries.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  the  following  artenes  have  at  least  exceedingly 
imperfect  anastomosis,  and  are  practically  end  arteries,  namely,  the  , 
pulmonary,  renal,  and  splfiiiic-aCteries,  the  coronary  artery  of  the  heart, ^^  ^^^  . 
the  cental  artery  of  the  retina,  and  the  initrieuLJixtenfi«-©f  the  brairL 
to  which  may  be  added  the  portal  vein..  In  addition,  the  supericn-^^*?'*'^ 
mesenteric  artery  and  the  external  iliac  arteries  have  anastomosing^  *"  — 
c^»mmunications,  which,  in  relation  to  the  size  of  these  arteries,  are' 
ftniall.  In  such  arteries  as  those  mentioned  the  results  of  embolism  are 
not  strictly  uniform,  but  are  nearly  always  serious.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  capillaries  may  to  some  extent  take  the  place  of  anastomosing 
arteries,  and  the  results  of  obstruction  may  be  thus  rendered  less 
serious.  Indeed,  the  area  of  tissue  affected  by  the  conditions  to  be 
now  described  is  usually  less  than  that  of  the  distribution  of  the 
ol»structed  artery.  The  position  of  the  plug  is  therefore,  for  the  most 
(lart,  outside  the  affected  area,  that  is  to  say,  proximal  to  it. 

The  phenomena  of  embolism  in  the  case  of  end  arteries  may  be 
included  in  three  processes  which  manifest  themselves  separately  or  in 
combination,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  these  are  (1) 
Engorgement,  (2)  Haemorrhage,  and  (3)  Necrosis. 

(1)  Engorgement  is  a  great  distension  of  the  veins  and  capillaries 
»ith  blood  ;  in  fact,  an  extreme  passive  hyperajmia.  The  mode  in 
which  this  results  from  the  obstniction  of  an  artery  has  been  well 
elucidated  bv  the  observations  of  Cohnheim  and  others.  Cohnheim 
observed  the  process  in  the  tongue  of  the  frog,  where  he  produced 
embolism  by  the  introduction  of  blackened  pellets  of  wax  by  the  aorta. 
The  immediate  effect  of  obstruction  of  an  end  artery  was  usually 
i^chipmia  in  all  the  vessels  of  the  part.  (See  Fig.  31.)  Soon,  however, 
a  backward  flow  of  blood  from  the  veins  was  observed,  and  this  pro- 
duced an  engorgement  of  all  the  vessels,  capillaries,  veins,  and  even  the 
branches  of  the  artery.     The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  obviously 
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is  that,  the  blood  being  Biiddenly  deprived  of  the  vis  a  tergo  by  the 
obstruction  of  the  artery,  the  blood -pressure  in  all  the  vessels  is  reduced 
to  nil.  But  the  vessels  are  still  in  communication  with  the  veins  and 
capillaries  around,  and  so  the  blood,  passing  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance,  passes  backwards  from  the  veins  into  the  vessels  of  the  part. 

(3)  Hemorrhage  was,  in  Cohnheim's  observations,  seen  to  follow  on 
the  engorgement,  and  it  took  place  by*  diapedesis.  It  is  simply  an 
exaggerated  form  of  the  htemorrhage  which  we  have  seen  to  occur  in 
passive  hypenemia,  but  in  this  case  the  nutritive  defect  in  the  vessel- 
walls  is  a  more  potent  agent. 

The  HsmorrhajTio  infarction,  which  is  most  typically  seen  in  the 
lungs,  is  the  result  of  the  conjunction  of  the  two  processes  of  engorge- 
ment and  hsemorrhage.     Microscopically  examined,  the  blood-vessels 


are  distended  with  blood,  and  the  lung  alveoli  are  filled  with  blood  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  air.  The  condition  results  from  embolism  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  the  piece  of  tissue  involved  is  wedge-shaped. 
This  piece  of  tissue  is  solidified,  and  presents  a  deep  red  colour,  as  if  a 
soliil  blood-clot  had  replaced  the  long  tissue.     (See  under  Lung.) 

BnpM^eiiuiit  of  Um  vanels  is  ascribed  by  Cohnheiui  to  the  regurgitant  current 
from  the  veins,  but  further  observalion  has  Bhown  that  when  e,n  artery  is  obstructed 
blood  flows  into  the  capillaries  from  all  surrounding  communications,  from  arteries 
and  capillaries  as  well  as  vein^,  and  the  engorgement  may  be  due  to  the  flow  from 
these  aa  much  as  from  the  veins.  Moreover,  the  current  from  the  communicating 
arteries  and  capillaries  may  be  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  on  the  circulation  and 
prevent  any  considerable  engorgement  or  iliapedesia.  This  is  frequently  the  case 
in  the  lungs,  where  the  hicmorrhagic  infarction  often  fails  to  develop  after  em- 
bolism. The  circulation  in  the  lungs  is  somewhat  special.  The  capillaries  are 
wide  and  very  abundant,  and  the  bronchial  artery  not  only  supplies  nutrient 
brancheij  to  the  lung  tissoe  but  rorms  aaSKtomosint,-  communications  with  the 
pulmonary  artery.      In  consdjuence  there  may  be  none  of  the  phen 
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hjF-morrhagic  infarction,  and  even  it  the  engorgement  and  hemorrhage  occur,  the 
pnweas  nsiiallj  stops  short  of  an  actual  necrosis  of  the  tissue.  It  has  been  asserted 
bj  Gimwitz,  Hamilton,  and  others  that  the  hemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  lung  is 
not  prodaoed  in  the  way  described  above,  and  is  not  truly  embolic  in  character. 
The  author  has,  from  repeated  observations,  convinced  himself  of  the  embolic 
character  of  the  condition,  and  concurs  with  the  view  of  Cohnheim,  recently  sup- 
ported by  the  further  experiments  of  Orth  and  Fujinami. 

(3)  Necrosis  or  death  of  the  tissue  sometimes  follows  on  the  hsemor- 
rhagic  infieirction,  but  it  may  not  so  result,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
often  have  necrosis  without  engorgement  or  haemorrhage.  In  order  to 
engorgement  the  vessels  must  remain  alive,  otherwise  the  blood  will 
coagulate  and  obstruct  any  backward  current.  But  necrosis  may  occur 
before  time  has  been  given  for  engorgement,  or  the  engorgement  may 
be  limited  to  the  peripheral  parts.  In  the  spleen  and  kidneys  this  is 
frequently  the  case.  The  tissue,  especially  if  the  artery  be  of  large 
size,  dies  without  any  considerable  engorgement,  and  in  these  organs 
the  rlead  tissue  undergoes  a  peculiar  process  of  coagulation  (see  Coagu- 
lation Necrosis),  the  result  being  the  formation  of  a  dense  pale  wedge, 
the  white  Infarotion.  In  the  spleen  and  kidney  we  have  all  gradations 
Wtween  the  white  and  the  hsemorrhagic  iniarctions,  and  a  white  infarc- 
tion is  often  surrounded  by  a  red  zone  in  which  haemorrhage  has 
occurred.  In  the  brain  and  retina  necrosis  occurs  in  the  form  not  of 
<^oagulation  but  of  softening,  and  there  is  usually  little  haemorrhage, 
hence  a  white  softening. 

The  superior  mesenteric  artery,  although  it  has  many  anastomosing 
bmnches,  is  so  large  in  comparison  with  these  vessels  that  its  obstruc- 
tion may  lead  to  engorgement  and  necrosis  in  the  portion  of  intestine 
to  which  it  is  distributed. 

The  portal  vtiii  is  in  its  distribution  an  end  artery,  but  infarction  does  not  occur 
M  a  result  of  plugging.  The  explanation  is  that,  not  only  is  the  liver  supplied  by 
the  hepatic  artery  in  addition  to  the  portal  vein,  but  the  blood  of  the  former,  after 
passing  through  its  own  proper  capillaries  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  connec- 
tive tissiie  of  the  liver,  is  carried  into  the  interlobular  veins  which  are  the  terminals 
of  the  portal  vein.    Obstruction  of  the  latter  will  not  therefore  stop  the  circulation. 

It  v^nil  be  obvious  that  arteries  possessing  free  anastomoses  may  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  end  arteries  if  their  anastomoses  are  no 
k>nger  available.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  an  embolus  passing  to  the 
leg  breaks  up,  say,  by  being  propelled  against  a  bifurcation,  and  is 
scattered  to  a  number  of  stems  simultaneously,  then  the  circulation 
wiU  be  re-established  very  slowly  or  not  at  all,  and  necrosis  is  liable  to 
occur,  especially  if  the  circulation  is  already  feeble.  Thus,  we  may 
have  gangrene  of  the  toes  occurring  in  this  way.     It  is  to  be  added 
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that,  in  old  people,  obstruction  of  a  number  of  arteries  eonietiines 
occurs  from  ihromboBis  gs  a.  result  of  atheroma,  ani)  this  may  likewise 
lead  to  necrosis. 

Dispoeal  of  the  infarction. — ^In  the  case  of  the  hi^morrhagic  in- 
farction of  the  lung,  if  necrosis  does  not  occur  there  may  be  complete 
restoration.  The  circulation  may  be  resumed  by  organization  and 
vascularization  of  the  plug  in  the  manner  already  described  under 
Thrombosis,  and  the  blood  being  removed  from  the  alveoli,  the  air 
re-enters.  (For  proof  of  this  see  under  Lung,  Hiemorrhagic  Infarction.) 
In  some  cases,  however,  necrosis  does  occur,  so  that,  if  the  patient 
survive,  symptoms  like  those  of  phthisis  develop,  and  lung  tissue  has 


been  known  to  be  spit  u|>.     As  the  necrosed  lung  tissue  is  disposed  of 
a  cicatrix  u'ill  take  its  place. 

The  solid  infarctions  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys,  whether  red  or 
white,  are  treated  like  dead  animal  matter  in  any  protected  situation 
among  the  living  tissues.  They  are  gradually  absorbed  (sec  Fig.  32) 
and  their  place  is  taken  by  cicatrices,  in  the  midst  of  which,  even  at  a 
late  date,  little  pieces  of  cheesy -looking  material  may  bo  seen.  In  the 
case  of  red  infarctions,  the  blood-pigment  is  first  dissolved  out  of  the 
corpuscles,  and  then  partly  absorbed  and  partly  deposited  in  the  form 
of  solid  granules,  the  result  being  that  the  infarction  becomes  pale. 


The  softened  brain  tissue  is  also  absorbed,  and  a  cicatrix  or  a  cyet 
takes  itfi  place.  Ho  is  it  with  the  retina,  the  piece  of  tissue  is  lost  and 
«)»orbed.  In  the  case  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  the  slough  of 
the  bowel  and  haemorrhage  lead  on  mostly  to  a  fatal  result,  but  cases 
do  occur  in  which,  after  the  separation  of  a  slough,  an  ulcer  is  left 
which  may  ultimately  cicatrize. 

Special  fonna  of  embolism. — (1)  Hali^ant  tnmonre  not  infre- 


•|in-ntly    extend   into    the    blood    and    form    secondHry   tumfiure   by 
fmbolisin.     (See  Metastasis  of  tumours.) 

(2)  Fat-embolism. — Oil  or  fluid  fat  not  infrequently  gets  into  the 
Mood,  and  it  may  obstruct  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries  (see 
Fig.  33).  This  occurs  mostly  in  consequence  of  fracture  of  bones,  but 
alw>  after  injuries  to  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  as  in  ojierations, 
".r  from  rupture  of  the  liver  when  it  contains  fat  iu  excess.  In  these 
<;aMM  the  fat  tinds  entrance  to  the  blood  by  the  veins  which  are 
ruptured,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  apparently  it  reaches  the  bloo<l 
■■iVcuitously  by  the  lymphatics ;  in  suppurations  occurring  in  {tarts 
rich  ill  kt,  such  as  the  uterus  after  ileliveiy  (endometritis),  this  may 
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occur  (Cohnheim).     Oil  also  occurs  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  diabetes. 
(See  Lipsemia.) 

The  oil  finds  its  way,  carried  by  the  blood,  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  and  on  into  the  lungs.  If  small  in  quantity  it  obstructs  a  few 
capillaries  and  small  arteries,  and  there  is  no  appreciable  effect.  But  if 
a  considerable  number  of  small  arteries  near  each  other  be  obstructed, 
or  even  a  large  number  of  capillaries,  we  may  have  a  condition 
resembling  the  haemorrhagic  infarction.  In  some  cases  the  oil  may, 
to  some  extent,  pass  through  the  lung  capillaries,  and  it  is  then  found 
mostly  in  the  Malpighian  tufts  of  the  kidney,  one  or  two  loops  being 
here  and  there  filled.  There  are  a  few  rare  cases  on  record  in  which 
extensive  embolism  has  occurred  in  the  smallest  vessels  of  the  brain, 
conjunctiva,  skin,  muscles,  heart,  intestines,  liver,  and  kidneys,  and  has 
apparently  been  the  cause  of  death. 

The  oil  may  be  detected  in  the  capillaries  or  small  arteries  in  the 
lung  or  elsewhere,  especially  in  sections  which  have  been  treated  with 
osmic  acid. 

(3)  Air-embolism. — The  admission  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  air 
into  veins  near  the  heart  often  leads  to  a  &tal  result,  and  some  have 
supposed  that  embolism  in  the  lungs  is  the  cause.  As  the  pressure 
in  the  veins  near  the  heart  is  very  low,  and  there  is  even  a  degree 
of  suction  during  inspiration,  there  is  great  danger  in  opening  such  a 
vein  as  the  jugular.  Air  admitted  at  a  distance  from  the  heart,  as 
by  the  uterine  veins  after  delivery,  may  also  cause  death  (see  case 
referred  to  by  Birch-Hirschfeld).  In  regard  'to  the  cause  of  death  in 
these  cases  it  is  important  to  notice  that  a  repeated  admission  of  small 
quantities  of  air  does  not  produce  serious  results,  whereas  a  single  large 
admission  is  rapidly  fatal.  This  hardly  looks  as  if  embolism  were  the 
cause,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  air  is  found  after  death  mainly 
churned  up  with  the  blood  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  which  are 
usually  enormously  dilated.  It  seems  that  the  right  ventricle,  in  con- 
tracting, merely  squeezes  together  the  elastic  air  which  again  expands 
during  the  diastole.  The  force  of  the  heart  is  thus  fruitlessly  expended 
and  the  blood  is  not  sent  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  Moreover,  the 
over-distension  of  the  right  auricle  with  air  prevents  the  admission  of 
blood  from  the  venae  cavie.  Thus  the  circulation  is  at  a  standstill  and 
death  results. 

(4)  Infective  embolism. — Hitherto  the  phenomena  of  enilx)]ism  have 
been  referred  to  on  the  supposition  that  the  obstructing  plug  is  in 
itself  of  an  indifferent  nature.  If  this  is  not  so,  and  especially  if  tl^e 
plug  contains  specific  microbes,  more  particularly  those  of  inflammation 
(pyogenic),  then  the  results  are  very  difl'erent.     In  some  cases  the  veins 
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are  in  communication  with  wounds  which  are  the  seat  of  decomposition^ 
and  the  thrombi  which  form  contain  pyogenic  microbes.  If  embolism 
occurs,  then  each  embohis,  whether  in  an  artery  or  capillary,  is  likely 
to  form  a  centre  of  iiiflamidation.  Hence  arise  multiple  abscesses^ 
chiefly  in  the  lungs,  but  also  in  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  elsewhere.  A 
similar  infective  embolism  may  occur  in  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  a  focus  of  infection  in  the  heart.     (See  Ulcerative  Endocarditis.) 


». — ViBCHOW,  as  under  Thrombosis;  Gohnheim,  Neue  Untersuchungen 
ilber  die  embolischen  Processe,  1872 ;  AUgemeine  Pathologic,  1882,  chap.  iv. ; 
CoHXHEiM  und  LiTTEN,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixv.  and  Ixvii. ;  Kossuchin,  Virch.  Arch., Ixvii. ; 
RECKrJxoHAUsKN  (Retrograde  Embolism),  Virch.  Arch.,  c. ;  Orawitz,  Haem.  Infarkte 
der  Liunge,  1891;  Hamilton,  Text-book  of  Path.,  i.  088,  1889;  Fujinaaii,  Virch. 
Arch.,  clii.,  61  and  193,  1898;  Emholvtm  of  supet-ior  m^ftefUeric  artery — Litten, 
Virch.  Arch.,  Ixiii. ;  Moyek,  Glasgow  Med.  Jour.,  1880  (full  account  of  literature. 
etc.).  Fat-emttolMin — Zenker,  Beitrage,  z.  norm,  und  path.  Anat.  d.  Lunge,  1802^ 
p.  31  ;  Wagner,  Arch.  d.  Heilk.,  18H2,  iii.,  241;  Busch,  Virch.  Arch.,  1866.  xxxv., 
321;  ScRiBA,  Deutsch.  Zeitschr.  f.  Chirurgie,  xii.,  118;  Saunders  and  Hamilton, 
Edin.  Med.  Jour.,  July,  1879.  Air-embo/itnn — Amcssat,  Introduction  de  Tair  dans 
les  veines,  1839;  Pancm,  Virch.  Arch.,  xxv. ;  Couty,  Etude  exp^r.,  1875;  Bikcu- 
HixMCHVELD,  Lehrbuch  d.  path.  Anat.,  1896,  vol.  i.,  p.  36. 

H.^SMORRHAGK. 

Two  forms  of  haemorrhage  are  to  be  distinguished,  namely,  by 
nipiture  {per  rhejin),  and  by  diapedesis  {per  diapedeMn).  In  the  latter 
case  the  blood  escapes  through  the  walls  without  solution  of  their 
continuity.  Haemorrhage  by  rupture  may  take  place  from  any  size  or 
kind  of  vessel,  and  when  it  occurs  there  will  be  an  escape  of  the  whole 
blood.  Hemorrhage  by  diapedesis  occurs  only  in  the  finest  vessels, 
mainly  the  capillaries ;  it  is  chiefly  the  red  corpuscles  which  escai>e, 
and  with  them,  of  course,  some  fluid,  but  the  fluid  has  not  the  con- 
nitiition  of  the  entire  blood- plasma. 

1.  Causation. — The  escape  of  blood  is  produced  for  the  most  part  by 
injury  or  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  or  blood-vessels,  or  by  an 
increase  in  the  blood-pressure,  or  by  both  combined.  Some  would  add 
to  these,  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  but  this  will  act  in 
moet  cases  by  injuring  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  It  is  not  possible  to 
separate  accurately  in  their  causation  haemorrhage  by  rupture  and  by 
diapedesis.  It  will  be  more  useful  to  enumerate  the  vanous  conditions 
which  may  lead  in  one  way  or  other  to  haemorrhage. 

Haemorrhage  is  most  simply  produced  by  Direct  iignry  (traumatic 
ba;morrhage),  as  in  wounds,  bniises,  fracture  of  l)ones,  etc.  It  may  l)e 
produced  by  Beduction  of  pressure  outside  the  vessels,  so  that  the 
bloor] -pressure  is   relatively   increased.     In   this   way   we  may   have 
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haemorrhage  as  a  result  of  reduction  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  in 
cupping,  in  ascending  hills,  or  in  balloons.  To  a  similar  cause  may  be 
ascribed  haemorrhage  on  sudden  removal  of  tumours  or  exudations. 

Venous  obstruction  is  one  of  the  mo^t  important  causes  of  hsemor- 
rhage.  A  fre([uent  example  of  this  is  afforde<l  by  haemorrhage  from 
the  stomach  and  intestine  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  portal 
vein  by  thrombosis  or  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Thrombosis  of  the 
longitudinal  sinus  of  the  dura  mater  may  lead  to  haemorrhage  in  the 
brain  substance ;  the  haemorrhage  is  usually  capillary,  but  may  be  in 
the  form  of  a  large  extravasation.  Violent  contraction  of  muscles  is 
not  a  common  cause,  but  in  severe  vomiting  the  obstniction  of  the 
veins  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  fre- 
ijuently  produces  ecchymosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  erosions, 
and  sometimes  leads  to  considerable  htemoiThage.  In  all  these 
cases  the  venous  obstniction  induces  passive  hyperaefiiia,  and  the 
haemorrhage  is  mostly  by  diapedesis. 

Increase  of  arterial  pressure  is  rarely  in  itself  a  cause  of  haemor- 
rhage. It  is  probably  the  chief  element  in  the  causation  of  the  small 
subpleural  and  subpericardiul  haemorrhages  met  with  in  death  by 
asphyxia.  (See  under  Organs  of  Kespii'ation.)  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  frequent  contributing  cause  where  there  is  existing  disease 
of  the  vessels. 

Disease  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  or  vessels  is  another  cause  of 
hii^morrhage.  In  this  categoiy  are  included  conditions  of  the  heart 
<lue  to  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries  (which  see),  aneurysm  and 
atheroma  of  arteries,  and  varicose  dilatation  of  veins.  In  all  of  these 
a  nse  in  the  bloml-pressiu'e  is  frequently  the  determining  cause  of 
the  ha»morrhago,  and  hy|KTtrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  implying  a  more 
or  less  permanent  elevation  of  the  blood-pressure,  forms  a  constant 
source  of  danger,  where  the  vessels  arc  disciisod.  Xew-formed  vessels 
whether  in  inflainmatory  new-formations  or  in  tumours,  are  prone  to 
rupture,  presumably  on  account  of  thinness  of  their  walls.  Obstmction 
of  arteries  and  capillaries  produces  huMnorrhage,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  in  the  wise  of  the  ha^nioirhagic  infarction.  Fat-embolism,  even 
when  the  obstruction  is  entirely  capillary,  may  have  this  effect,  and 
according  to  Busch  and  Kecklinghausen  the  haemorrhages  may  Ixj  in 
the  brain  and  heart  as  well  as  in  the  lungs. 

Hemophilia  or  HsBmorrhagic  diathesis  is  a  condition  in  which 
ha»morrhago  is  apt  to  occur  from  very  trivial  causes,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  the  haemorrhage  stopped.  It  is  an  eminently  hereditary 
condition,  and  is  probably  <lue  to  faulty  construction  of  the  vessels. 
Virchow  hjis  ol>served   thinness  and  sniallness  of  the   aorta   in   one 
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case,  and  Blagden  describes  a  case  in  which  the  arteries  were  thin 
and  nearly  transparent. 

Blagden's  description  of  the  whole  case  certainly  suggeKts  defects  in  the  arteries 
as  the  cause  of  the  haemorrhage.  The  patient,  when  a  boy,  had  a  tooth  extracted, 
and  the  bleeding  lasted  21  days.  At  the  age  of  26  a  slight  wound  of  the  forehead 
caused  a  long-continued  and  recurring  hemorrhage.  The  divided  vessel  was 
ligatured  in  two  places,  but  it  gave  way  behind  the  ligature,  and  the  haemorrhage 
returned.  The  coats  of  the  vessel  were  observed  to  be  very  thin,  like  paper.  This 
hwniorrhage  was  ultimately  stopped  by  the  application  of  kali  purum,  which  caused 
extensive  sloughing  and  exfoliation  of  bone.  The  fatal  hfemorrhage  resulted  from 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  There  was  profuse  bleeding  from  the  alveolus,  which 
eonld  not  be  controlled  by  stuffing  the  socket,  by  cold,  or  by  the  cautery.  Then  the 
earotid  was  ligatured,  but  the  bleeding  continued,  and  occurred  also  in  the  operation 
wound.  The  patient  died  a  week  after  the  extraction  of  the  tooth.  After  death 
the  coats  of  the  temporal  and  some  other  branches  of  the  external  carotid  were 
seen  to  be  thin  and  nearly  transparent. 

Alteration  of  the  blood  is  another  cause  of  hiemorrhage.  It  may 
be  that  the  blood  has  been  altered  as  regards  one  or  more  of  its 
essential  constituents,  as  in  scurvy,  anaemia,  leukaemia,  or  that  a 
morbid  poison  is  present  in  the  blood,  as  in  typhus  fever  (petechias  in 
skin),  small-pox,  yellow  fever,  snake-bite,  poisoning  by  phosphorus. 
Watson  Cheyne  and  Russell  have  ascribed  the  haemorrhage  in  purpnra 
to  obstruction  of  capillaries  by  colonies  of  microbes.  Weigert  has 
described  a  similar  condition  in  haemorrhagic  small-pox. 

Nervous  influences  may  lead  to  haemorrhage.  The  physiological 
luemorrhage  of  menstruation  is  effected  by  means  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  same  applies  to  vicarious  menstruation,  in  which,  in 
consequence  of  interference  with  the  ordinary  process  in  the  uterus 
haemorrhage  occurs  in  other  situations,  as  the  nose,  mouth,  or  lungs. 
Bloody-sweating  or  Hiematidrosis  is  another  instance  of  bleeding  in 
consequence  of  nervous  influences. 

2.  Stilling  of  hemorrhage. — In  the  case  of  haemorrhage  by  diape- 
desis,  and  more  particularly  in  haemorrhage  due  to  passive  hyperaemia 
ami  alterations  in  the  blood,  the  haemorrhage  will  cease  when  the 
cause  is  removed.  If  the  vessel  has  been  actually  ruptured,  then 
the  stoppage  will  occur  by  thrombosis.  The  torn  edge  of  the  aper- 
ture will  itself  induce  thrombosis  (Fig.  27,  page  98),  and  as  the  blood 
is  in  motion  the  thrombus  will  be  a  white  or  mixed  one.  It  often 
happens  that  as  the  current  is  too  strong  to  allow  of  a  thrombus 
readily  forming  at  the  aperture,  the  coagulation  may  begin  in  the  blood 
outside,  and  the  clot  thus  formed  may  materially  assist  in  stopping  the 
aperture.     Thus  in  the  case  of  a  divided  artery  the  contraction  of  the 

muscular  coat  causes  narrowing  of  the  calibre  and  a  withdrawal  o^'  the 
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vessel  within  its  sheath.  There  is  thus  left  a  certain  extent  of  empty 
sheath  in  which  the  blood  may  coagulate.  This  contraction  of  the 
muscular  coat  is  brought  about  in  the  first  instance  by  the  stimului 
of  the  agent  which  caused  the  nipture,  and  it  will  be  kept  up  by 
the  irritation  of  the  blood  on  the  exposed  and  torn  structures.  Other 
circumstances  may  favour  the  stilling  of  the  haemorrhage.  If  the 
bleeding  is  considerable  the  antemia,  by  weakening  the  heart  and 
reducing  the  blood-pressure,  will  more  readily  allow  of  thrombosis. 
On  the  other  hand,  circumstances  may  be  unfavourable  to  the  stilling 
of  the  haemorrhage,  more  especially  when  they  hinder  contraction  oi 
arteries.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  disease  of  the  walls  of 
arteries  (atheroma,  aneurysm),  the  application  of  waiiiith,  and  a 
longitudinal  wound.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  the  contraction  of 
the  artery  will  cause  the  wound  to  gape,  and  the  haemorrhage  is 
with  difficulty  stopped  unless  the  surgeon  cuts  the  vessel  right 
across. 

3.  Seat  of  the  effused  blood. — When  bleeding  occurs  at  the  free 
surface  of  the  boiiy,  the  blood  usually  passes  away  and  is  lost.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  take  place  into  an  existing  cavity,  or  the  blood  may  ' 
make  a  cavity  for  itself  by  tearing.  Sometimes  the  blood  in  such  a 
cavity  forms  a  distinct  tumour-like  mass,  which  may  be  somewhat  per- 
manent ;  this  condition  is  called  HsBmatoma.  If  the  blood  permeates 
the  interstices  of  the  tissues  without  tearing,  the  condition  is  called 
HsBmorrhagic  infiltration.  Infiltration  of  the  skin  or  subcutaneous 
tissue  is  called  Ecchymosis  or  Sngillation.  Small  patches  of  haemor- 
rhage in  the  skin  arising  chiefly  in  purpura  and  acute  fevers  are  called 
Petechias  or  Vibices. 

Certain  htt'morrhages  have  received  special  names;  thus.  Bpiatudi  is  bleeding 
from  the  notie,  ^TgitWttttf*  ^^^om  the  stomach,  HmnoptyiU  from  the  respiralory 
organs,  M^$rorrliayla  from  t)ie  uterus.  Hamatnrla  from  the  urinar}-  organs.  When 
blood  accumulates  in  cavities,  special  names  are  sometimes  given ;  thus  in  the 
case  of  the  uterus,  H»matoxnetra ;  of  t)ie  pleura.  Hnxnothoraz ;  of  the  pericardiom^ 
HamoperlcanUam ;  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testicle.  Hsnnatooele. 

4.  Disposal  of  the  blood. — In  the  case  of  haemorrhage  by  diapedesis 
and  in  most  haemorrhagic  infiltrations,  the  blood,  being  in  the  serous 
spaces  and  in  communication  with  the  lymphatics,  is  readily  carried  off. 
Before  it  is  finally  disposed  of  in  this  way,  however,  it  may  have 
undergone  changes,  es()ecially  in  the  red  corpuscles,  such  as  result  in 
a  greater  or  lesser  degi'ee  of  pigmentation.  These  changes  are,  how- 
ever, similar  to  those  about  to  be  mentioned  as  occurring  in  larger 
haemorrhages. 

In  larger  haemorrhages  the  blood  forms  a  mass  and  coagidates,  while 
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at  the  periphery  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  infiltration  into  the 
sorrounding  tissue.  An  early  phenomenon  is  the  solution  of  the 
hiemoglobin  of  the  red  corpuscles.  A  red  solution  is  thus  formed 
which  may  stain  the  tissues  for  some  distance  ai*ound.  The  peculiar 
bright  red  colour  which  one  sees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  hsemor- 
riiage  in  the  brain,  or  the  various  colours  seen  in  the  skin  after  an 
effusion  of  blood  into  it,  are  due  to  staining  of  the  tissues  with  the 
dissolved  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  but  neither  of  these  is  per- 
manent. As  the  pigment  is  dissolved  it  will  pass  off  with  the  fluid 
into  the  lymphatics,  and  the  staining,  while  it  may  be  somewhat 
extensive,  will  be  evanescent. 

A  more  durable  Pigmentation  may  result  in  two  different  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  the  colouring  matter  after  being  dissolved  out  of  the 
corpuscles  is  often,  after  a  time,         ^ 

deposited    in    the    solid    form,         I  ^  ^         tf    m 

appearing  as  crystals  of  ha^ma-  1^  ^  ^ 

toidin    (see    Fig.    34),    or    as     ^  ▼ 

granules.     This  solid   pigment  ^       k  j^    %         \ 

is    somewhat    permanent.      In     ^  ^  .  I        ll^ 

the  second  place,  the  red  blood-  ^    ^   ^ 

ecnpuscles  may  be  taken  into  ^Ph 

the   substance   of   other   cells. 

Fig.  34.— Cr>'8talB  of  h»xnatoidiu   from    an    i>Id 
and  so  disposed  of.       (See  Path-     h«moiThage  in  the  brain.    Their  colour  is  reddish 
.  .  brown.     x350. 

ological  Pigmentation.) 

If  the  blood  is  considerable  in  amount  it  comes  to  be  treated  as 
a  piece  of  dead  animal  matter  in  the  midst  of  the  living  tissues. 
Inflammation  occurs  around  it,  and  this  leads  to  what  is  called 
Orguication  of  the  clot.  In  this  case  the  process  is  very  similar  to 
that  already  referred  to  in  the  organization  of  the  thrombus  (which 
see),  and  the  result  is  usually  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix.  Sometimes 
a  process  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  formation  of  cavernous  tissue 
in  place  of  the  thrombus  occurs,  but  instead  of  the  meshes  being  filled 
with  blood  they  are  filled  with  serous  fluid.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a 
hsemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  the  new-formed  connective 
tissue  which  replaces  the  effused  blood  is  unable  from  the  brittle 
nature  of  the  brain  tissue,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  contained  in  a 
closed  rigid  cavity,  to  form  a  cicatrix  by  its  contraction.  Instead  of 
that,  by  its  contraction  it  leaves  spaces  which  are  filled  with  serous 
fluid,  and  so  we  have  the  apoplectic  cyst. 

An  old  clot  which  is  not  in  a  position  to  be  readily  disposed  of  in 
any  of  the  ways  described  may  dry  in  and  finally  become  impreg- 
nated with  lime  salts.      It  need  hardly  be  said  that  when  exposed  to 
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septic  influences  a  clot  is  liable — perhaps  very  liable-  -  to  undergo  de- 
composition. 

UUmtan.  ■--  Htfrnorrkoift  by  rJia;>er/«'XM— Strickek,  Hitzungsber.  d.  Wien.  Akad., 
lK65-6r>-(^7 ;  amxinciM,  Virch.  Arch.,  xli.  and  xlv..  and  Allg.  Path.,  i.,  ."MiB; 
Arnold,  Virch.  .\rch.,  Iviii.,  203,  231.  Htrmophilia—BuniVES.  Med.  Chir.  trans., 
viii.,  224,  1820 ;  Wickham  Lkgo,  Treatise  on  H. ,  1872 :  Okanmdikr,  Die  Hamo- 
philie,  1877 ;  Kecklinohausen,  Allg.  Path.,  p.  91 ;  Viuchow,  Deutach.  Klinik,  185fi. 
Pnrimra — Kubkell,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Sept.,  1883 ;  Wats4)x  Chrynk,  Path,  trans., 
xzxv.,  1884.  Arrejtf  of  htrmorrhafjt  — Stillin«»,  Proc.  bei  d.  Heilung  der  Blutgefiisse. 
18.S4 ;  Paget,  T^ectures  on  Snrg.  Path.,  3rd.  ed..  187(K  //ffnwi/oiii/i— Vikchow, 
(leschwiilste,  i.,  144. 

<Kl>KxMA  AND  DROPSY. 

In  order  to  understand  these  conditions  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
certain  points  in  the  normal  relations  of  the  lymphatic  droulatiom 
The  connective  tissue  throughout  the  IkkIv  is  as  it  were  permeated 
with  spaces  of  various  shai)e8  in  which  the  connective  tissue  corpuacles 
lie.  These  lacuna?  or  serous  spaces  are  lined  with  endothelium  like 
the  blood -vessi^ls  and  lymphatics  themselves.  The  serous  spaces  are 
provided  (as  shown  in  Fig.  '^'))  with  numerous  anastomosing  processes, 
and  they  communicate  on  the  one  hand  with  the  interior  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  on  the  other  with  the  lymphatics.  Arnold  and  others  (see 
Fig.  36)  have  succeeded  in  injecting  the  serous  spaces  from  the  blood- 
vessels, especially  when,  as  in  passive  hypenemia,  the  channels  of 
communication  between  blood-vessels  and  si)aces  have  l>een  widened. 
A  circulation  is  continually  proceeding  from  the  capillary  blood-vessels 
into  these  spaces,  and  so  into  the  capillary  lymphatics.  The  serons 
cavities  of  the  body  are  to  be  reganled  as  large  serous  spaces.  They 
also  are  lined  with  endothelium,  and  are  continuous  with  the  lymphatic 
capillaries.  To  a  considerable  extent  also  the  lung  alveoli  are  similar 
to  the  serous  spaces.  We  know  that  tine  dust  inhaled  into  the  alveoli 
readily  i>asses  into  the  lymphatics,  and  in  (v<lema  of  the  lung  the  fluid 
is  in  the  alveoli. 

(Edema  is  overfilling  of  the  serous  spjices  with  fluid,  dropsy  is  over- 
tilling  of  the  serous  cavities,  but  the  latter  term  is  often  used  in  a 
general  sense  to  include  both.  When  u'dema  affects  the  Ixxly  generaliy 
it  is  often  cidled  general  dropsy,  or  Anasarca  or  Hyposarca.  Opposed 
to  this  are  local  irdcma  and  local  dropsy. 

Causation  and  nature  of  the  process.  -Anything  which  causes  au 
excess  of  fluid  in  these  spaces  or  cavities  will  produce  rrdema  or  dropsy, 
and  the  first  condition  which  suggests  itself  is  obstruction  of  the 
lymphatics.  The  force  which  carries  on  the  lymphatic  circulation  is 
largely  the  blood -pi*essure  propagated  from  tht*  capillaries,  and  it  may 
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be  expected  that  obstruction  to  a  lymphatic  stem  would  produce 
acciunulAtioD  of  Huid  in  the  spaces.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  serous  spaces  are  in  as  close  relation  to  the  blood-capillaries  as  they 
are  to  the  lymph-capillaries,  and  any  obstruction  to  the  lymphatics  will 
probably  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  transuded  ffuid  to  return  to  the 


H6Foiia«M«»«('-,e)AndljrmphiUii:  c»pUlarleft(d,(f)i>nplvunlflurfiu»  uf  d 
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blood -capillaries.  .Majendie  demonstrated  that  the  power  of  abeoqjtion 
poasessed  by  the  veins  is  very  great,  and  experiment  has  shown  that 
the  vhitle  lymphatics  of  a  limb  may  be  li^tiired,  or  whet  is  equal  to 
that>  the  entire  lymphatic  glands  excised  without  producing  r»lema. 
The  blood-vessels  take  up  the  functions  till  new  lymphatic  chaiineln 
are  formed. 

When  the  Thoraoio  duet  is  obstructed  there  is  not  necessarily  any 
■fdeniM  or  dropsy,  although  lesions  which  obstruct  the  duct  generally 
interfere  also  with  the  veins  and  predispose  to  <udema.     On  the  other 
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hand,  vheti  the  duct  is  obstructed  there  is  distension  distal  to  the  seat 
of  obstruction,  and  this  may  lead  to  mptnre  of  the  chyle  vessels  in  the 
abdomen  or  of  the  duct  itself.  In  this  way  occur  Chylous  4seiteB  and 
Chylous  pleural  ezudatioiL  Hecklinghansen  has  also  seen  a  case  of 
chylous  ascites  arising  from  obstruction  of  the  chyle  vessels  of  the 
mesentery  with  cancerous  growth.  Manson,  again,  accounts  for  the 
occurrence  of  chylous  urine  and  lymph  scrottim  by  obstruction  of  the 


KIk.  aa,— OpiUuT  lili-ocl.vvxnaU.  mtoii*  apiiceH  mil  npUlv/  lynipluUi*  at  tfa* 
rroT*  iwtniiiiliiR  oil',  ailed  wtth  (U<">)  loj»11on  mmcrUl  thmwn  Into  ths  blrsd- 
■HwalK.  <Tbe  liluk  brucliad  bndl«  ini  Ibe  noniMl  plRmsnt  alli.)  <i,  a,  CkpUlBTT 
lilood-TOadB  nUed  with  InlKtlon  niit«niil.  I.,  '-.  Lymputlo  uiplUuleg  «!» IslscMd 
but  low  full  tluiithabloKdaiiUUrin.  r,  c,  Srroiii  KtHi-n  inlectcd  from  tha  bload. 
ven«li(.  Tbc  iii)ei.-tlon  wu  made  after  puwIVD  ]iTiivTi«<inlH  had  boan  firuduced  by 
limiluHngtbcTL'tii.    (Arkoi.h.)     ^iUt. 

lymphatic  glands  with  the  onibryoes  of  the  filaria  sanguinis  (see  under 
Parasites).  We  may  say,  however,  that  with  these  exceptions, 
obstruction  of  lymphatics  does  not  of  itself  lead  to  cwdema  or  dropsy, 
although  it  is  clear  that  it  may  aggravate  an  rMlema  whose  cause  is 
to  !«  found  in  some  other  condition. 

Passive  bypeneinia  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  ledema  and  dropsy. 
Here  there  is  increased  pressure  in  the  capillaries  and  veins,  and  a 
greatly  increased  transudation.  From  what  has  gone  before,  it  will 
appear  probable  that  the  increase  of  pressure  is  not  the  only  element 
ill  the  case,  but  that  the  capillary  wall  is  so  altered  as  to  be  abnormally 
permeable.  Indeed,  alteration  nf  the  capillary  wall  is  evidently  the 
more  important,  tts  shown  by  the  fact,  already  referred  to,  that  cedema 
is  most  likely  to  occur  where  from  weakness  of  the  heart  the  circulation 
is  specially  sluggish.     It  is  so,  for  example,  in  hypostatic  hypenemia. 
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The  observations  of  Lazarus-Barlow  indicate  that  increase  of  venous  or 
of  l3nn|dbatic  pressure  alone  is  insufficient  to  produce  cedema,  and  that 
in  the  cedema  of  passive  hyperaemia  insufficiency  in  the  supply  of  blood 
or  in  the  quality  of  the  blood  is  the  essential  element.  This  view 
appears  more  probable  when  we  find  that  Active  hypersBmia  rarely 
produces  oedema  unless  complicated  with  inflammation,  in  which  case 
the  agent  which  causes  the  inflammation  presumably  acts  on  the 
capillary  wall.  (See  under  Inflammation.)  In  passive  hypersemia  the 
fluid  exiided  is  a  watery  serum,  and  as  there  is  diapedesis  it  contains 
Ted  corpuscles  in  considerable  numbers.  The  red  corpuscles  are  taken 
up  by  the  leucocytes  as  already  described,  and  carried  to  the  lymphatic 
glands  where  they  disintegrate. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  the  case  of  passive  hyperfemia  it  requires  considerable 
increase  of  pressure  in  the  capillaries  to  produce  an  cedema.  It  has  even  been 
stated  that  a  simple  passive  hypertemia,  apart  from  vaso-motor  paralysis  (producing 
also  active  hyperemia),  does  not  lead  to  (edema.  It  has  been  shown  that  if  the 
iliac  vein  of  a  dog  be  ligatured  there  is  no  ledema  till  the  sciatic  nerve  is  out.  The 
explanation  of  this,  however,  may  be  that  on  account  of  its  anastomoses  the 
obstmction  of  this  vein  does  not  raise  the  blood -pressure  sufficiently  to  induce 
(trdema,  whereas  a  coincident  vaso-motor  paralysis  producing  dilatation  of  the 
arteries  raises  the  blood-pressure  sufficiently.  Experiment  proves  that  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  veins  be  obstructed  (i>dema  will  result  without  vaso-motor 
paralysis.  Sotnitchewsky,  by  introducing  plaster  of  Paris  into  a  peripheral  vein  of 
the  leg  of  a  dog  while  the  thigh  was  constricted  by  an  elastic  band,  succeeded  in 
obetrocting  a  number  of  veins  by  the  gypsum  hardening  in  them.  In  this  case 
trdema  followed  without  the  induction  of  vaso-motor  paralysis.  In  passive  hyper- 
emia from  thrombosis  of  veins  there  are  usually  many  veins  obstructed  before 
oedema  occurs.  In  the  case  of  passive  hypereemia  from  heart-disease  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that  the  prolonged  venous  engorgement  will  produce  an  extensive 
deterioration  of  the  capillary  wall,  besides  a  depreciation  of  the  blood  itself. 
Hence  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  form  of 
«edema. 

A  watery  state  of  the  blood,  or  Hydrsmia,  is  frequently  asserted  as 
a  cause  of  the  so-called  cachectic  osdemas.  According  to  Cohnhoim 
and  his  assistants  a  simple  anaemia  induced  in  animals  by  repeated 
blood-lettings  and  the  replacement  of  the  blood  by  a  solution  of  common 
salt,  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  oedema.  In  the  human  subject,  however, 
the  conditions  are  different  from  those  of  such  an  acute  hydrsemia,  in 
respect  that  in  chronic  emaciating  diseases  we  have  a  prolonged  deteri- 
oration of  the  blood,  during  which  the  general  nutrition  of  the  tissues 
suffers.  Under  these  circumstances  the  blood-vessels  become  more 
permeable.  There  is  usually  also  in  these  diseases  weakness  of  the 
hcMTt,  and  consequently  a  tendency  to  passive  hypenemia  in  dependent 
parts.      A  slight  amount  of  passive  hypersemia  will,  in  the  existing 
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State  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  induce  cedenia.    In  accordance  with  these 
tacts,  the  oedema  is  usually  in  the  lower  extremities. 

The  causation  of  the  characteristic  OBdema  of  Acute  Blight's  diaeaio 
is  much  more  difficult  to  explain.  There  is,  indeed,  in  this  disease  a 
serious  reduction  in  the  si)ecific  gravity  of  the  blood  serum.  It  has 
l>een  found  reduced  to  1020,  or  even  1013,  instead  of  standing  at  1030, 
which  is  the  normal.  This  hydnemia  is  induced  in  two  different  wajrs. 
There  is  the  loss  of  albumen,  which  renders  the  blood  directly  more 
watery,  but  there  is  also  an  abnormal  retention  of  the  water  in  the 
blood,  as  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  urine  secreted. 
These  facts  naturally  suggest  that  if  the  cvdema  in  Bright's  disease  is 
not  due  simply  to  the  hydnt'mia,  it  may  be  due  to  this  in  conjunction 
with  the  increased  bulk  of  the  blood,  to  a  HydrflBmic  plethora.  This 
view  has  obtained  much  support.  It  has  been  supposed  that,  the  entire 
bulk  of  the  blood  being  increased,  there  will  be  increased  pressure  in 
the  capillaries  and  increased  transudation  from  the  watery  blood.  This 
explanation,  however,  is  not  a  sufficient  one,  as  it  is  opposed  by  observa- 
tions in  the  human  subject  and  by  ex)>eriments  on  animals.  In  the 
first  place  there  are  ca^es  of  absolute  suppression  of  urine,  as  in  hysterical 
females,  etc.,  in  which  we  must  presume  an  exaggerated  hydnemic 
plethoni,  but  without  a  trace  of  d-Klema,  and,  in  the  second  place,  an 
exaggerated  hydramiic  plethora  may  be  induced  in  animals  without 
leading  to  oedema  of  the  skin. 

In  Houie  experinientH  by  Cohnheiin  and  Lichtheim.  a  hydrsmic  plethora  was 
induced  by  injecting  a  Holution  of  common  salt  into  the  vessels  of  animals.  Enor- 
mous quantities,  in  some  cases  more  than  three  times  the  bulk  of  the  blood,  coald 
be  injected  without  killing  the  animal.  Ah  in  other  cases  of  transfosion,  these 
injections  did  not  ]>roduce  any  ]vemianent  rise  in  the  blood -pressure.  The  meet 
direct  result  was  a  great  acceleration  in  the  speed  of  the  blood -current,  presumably 
from  the  dimini8he<l  friction  of  the  watery  blood.  There  was  also  a  gieaily 
increased  transudation,  and  consetiuently,  increased  tlow  of  lymph.  But  this  was 
remarkably  localized.  There  was  a  greatly  increased  flow  of  lymph  in  the  thoraoio 
duct,  showing  that  in  the  viscera  the  transudation  was  increased;  while  the 
lymphatics  of  the  limbs  showed  no  increase,  indicating  that  in  the  skin  and  mnsoles 
the  transudation  was  not  increased.  There  was  also  greatly  increased  seoretion 
from  the  salivary  glands,  stomach  and  intestine,  liver,  lachrymal  glanda,  and 
kidneys.  In  these  organs  an  trdenia  was  developed,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  macoos 
membrane  and  submucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  mesentery,  in  the  pancreas,  kidneys,  gall  bladder,  salivary  glands; 
there  was  also  ascites,  but  no  cedema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  explanation 
suggested  for  this  localization  of  the  increased  transudation  and  the  cedema  ia, 
that  these  organs  are  all  normally  concerned  in  the  removal  of  water  from  the 
blood,  and  that  probably  their  blood-vessels  are  unusually  permeable  to  water. 
The  experiments  produce  a  great  increase  in  the  water  of  the  blood,  and  the  vessels 
give  ready  passage  to  it. 
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lliese  observations  and  experiments  may  seem  to  throw  little  light 
on  the  oedema  of  Bright's  disease,  except  in  a  negative  way.  But 
looking  closely  at  the  experiments,  they  show  that  hydremic  plethora 
induces  increased  transudation  and  oedema  in  parts  predisposed.  In 
Bright's  disease  we  have  two  elements  which  are  awanting  in  these 
experiments.  On  the  one  hand  the  kidneys  are  inactive,  and  on  the 
lyther  there  is  in  the  blood  an  irritant,  which,  acting  on  the  kidneys, 
has  induced  the  disease  in  them.  This  irritant  may  be  presumed  to 
'dct  on  the  skin  as  well  as  on  the  kidneys.  As  Cohnheim  has  pointed 
oat,  there  are  manv  facts  which  indicate  a  close  relation  between  the 
8kin  and  kidneys  in  Bright's  disease.  In  scarlatina,  for  instance,  we 
have  an  acute  inflammatory  hypersemia  of  the  skin  during  the  febrile 
stage.  But  there  are,  even  in  this  stage,  inflammatory  changes  in  the 
kidneys,  and  when  these  phenomena  advance  sufficiently  to  induce  a 
hydremic  plethora,  it  is  perhaps  not  remarkable  that  oedema  occurs  in 
the  previously  damaged  skin.  In  the  experiments  above  referred  to,  it 
was  found  that  although  the  normal  skin  did  not  become  oedematous, 
vet  when  it  had  been  previously  inflamed,  as  by  pencilling  with  iodine 
:4olution,  or  by  exposing  to  a  strong  sun,  then  oedema  showed  itself. 
The  oedema  of  Bright's  disease  hence  approaches  in  its  pathology  to 
inflammatory  oedema. 

Nenrous  influences  sometimes  play  a  part  in  the  production  of 
fifdema.  The  most  familiar  examples  of  this  are  afforded  by  erythema 
nodosum,  and  urticaria,  where  nervous  irritation,  usually  reflex,  in- 
duces localized  swellings,  presumably  oedematous,  in  the  skin.  The 
bites  of  insects,  especially  fleas,  produce  similar  effects  in  some  persons, 
and,  in  this  case  as  in  the  others,  there  are  sensations  indicating  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerves.  In  injuiies  to  nerve-stems,  some  authors  have 
oliserved  local  (edema,  and  oedema  sometimes  follows  paralysis,  both 
paraplegic  and  hemiplegic,  in  the  latter  case  forming  a  hemi-anasarca. 
lYohably  in  all  these  cases  the  nervous  lesion  merely  induces 
a  condition  of  the  vessels  which  predisposes  to  oedema,  and  its 
actual  occurrence  is  determined  by  other  causes.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  urticaria  and  flea  bites,  the  parts  are  usually  subjected  to 
rubbing,  while  in  paralysis  the  position  of  the  limbs,  conspiring 
with  vaso-motor  |)aralysis,  may  determine  oedema  by  inducing  passive 
hyperaemia. 

Position  and  character  of  the  transudation. — The  fluid  transuded 
aircuroulates  where  there  is  room  for  it,  and  especially  in  places  where 
the  tissue  is  loose  and  easily  stretched.  The  elasticity  of  the  tissue 
wUl  therefore  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  locality  of  the 
«»^ema.     The  (edema  of   Bright  s    disease,  for    instance,    frequently 
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begins  in  the  loose  subcutaneous  tissue  about  the  eyelids,  and  oedema 
in  the  larynx  is  in  the  loose  ary-epiglottie  folds. 

The  dropsical  fluids  are  deficient  in  albumen  as  compared  with 
^e  liquor  sanguinis  or  inflammatory  exudations,  but  they  contain 
soluble  salts  in  proportions  nearly  equal  to  these  fluids. 

The  amount  of  albumen  varies  in  different  oaist,  being  determined  to  some  extent 
by  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  the  condition  of  the  blood -pressure.  It  varies  also 
very  markedly  according  to  locality.  Thus  the  percentage  of  albumen  is  stated  by 
Beuss  to  be,  in  the  case  of  the  pleura,  22-51 ;  pericardium,  18*33 ;  peritoneum, 
11*14;  subcutaneous  tissue,  .5*79;  brain  and  cord,  1*14.  Beckliughansen  aoooonts 
for  the  larger  amount  of  albumen  in  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  as  compared 
with  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  pia  mater,  by  the  greater  richness  of  the  former 
in  capillaries.  Some  authors  assert  that  in  the  pia  mater  there  are  only  veins  and 
arteries.  The  fluid  according  to  its  circumstances  may  contain  bile  pigment,  biliaiy 
acids,  fat,  etc.,  and  in  Bright's  disease  it  regularly  contains  urea. 

KyxcBdema  is  a  term  of  recent  introduction,  which  designates  a  eondition 
characterized  by  certain  alterations  in  the  skin  and  elsewhere;  the  condition  is 
related  to  atrophy  or  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland.     (See  further  on.) 

Uteratore. — Vikchow,  Hanb.  d.  spec.  Path.,  i. ;  Arnou>,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixii.,  157, 
and  Ixiv.,  120 ;  Rsc-KLiNnHAUSEN,  Allg.  Path.,  p.  94,  etc. ;  Sotnctchbwbkt,  Vireh. 
Arch.,   Ixxvii.,  85 ;    Cohnheim    und   Lichthkim,   Virch.    Arch.,    Ixiz.,    106,    and 

I 

Cohnheim,  Allg.  Path.,  vol.  i. ;  Hilton  Faocie,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Med.,  ii., 
442;  l{uNEBEK<i  (Filtration  of  solution  of  Albumen),  Arch.  d.  Heilk.,  xviii.,  1; 
Hbidenhain,  Hermann's  Physiol.,  v.;  Weir  Mftchell,  Morehouse,  and  Ksbk. 
Gunshot  Wounds,  etc.;  Reuss,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxiv.,  183;  Laxabds- 
Barlow,  Phil.  Trans,  of  Boy.  Soc.,  vol.  185,  1894.  and  (very  fully)  M^nnf^l  of 
Gen.  Path.,  1898. 
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SECTION  V. 


RETROGRADE  CHANGES. 

L  HmkoiU,  CMuigTUie,  Mortiflcatloii.  (1)  Causes;  direct  injury,  obstruction  of 
arteries,  spasm  of  arteries,  obstruction  of  veins,  nervous  influences,  assisted 
by  weakness  of  the  heart ;  (2)  Forms  of  necrosis  and  changes  in  tissues, 
determined  chiefly  by  inflammation  and  putrefactive  changes.  Various 
forms  of  gangrene ;  coagulation-necrosis  ;  caseation  ;  (3)  Issues  of  necrosis. 
IL  Stmide  atropby,  its  physiological  type.  General  and  local  atrophy. 
III.  ▲llmmiiuras  Infiltration,  also  in  general  and  local  forms.  IV.  Fatty 
dagSBtnitlon,  a  transformation  of  nitrogenous  principles.  General  and  local 
forms.  Character  of  lesion  and  results.  V.  Ffttty  Infiltration,  (1)  in  con- 
nective tissue,  (2)  in  the  liver.  VI.  Fftthologlcal  pigmentation— Origin  of 
pigment.  (1)  Alterations  of  physiological  pigmentation;  (2)  pigmentation 
by  hemoglobin  and  its  derivatives ;  (3)  icterus,  hepatogenous  and  hsemato- 
genous ;  (4)  pigmentation  in  tumours ;  (5)  pigmentation  from  without ;  (6) 
pigmentary  atrophy.  VII.  Amyloid  degeneration — Causation  and  nature  of 
process ;  changes  in  tissues  and  seat ;  local  amyloid  degeneration ;  corpora 
amylaoea.  Mnooni,  ooUoid,  and  hyaline  degenerationB.  Calcareous  infil- 
tration, mainly  in  dead  or  obsolete  structures  ;  characters  and  effects. 

UNDER  this  designation  are  included  a  number  of  conditions,  all 
of  which  imply  a  defect  in  the  nutritive  processes  in  the  tissues. 
As  the  cells  are  concerned  in  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  these  which  are  at  fault,  although  it  may  be  that  in  some 
cases  the  most  manifest  visible  changes  are  not  in  them.  The  most 
extreme  case  is  where  the  nutrition  ceases  altogether,  and  the  stnic- 
ture  dies.  Short  of  that,  we  have  various  lesions  manifesting 
themselves.  Thus  there  is  a  simple  diminution  of  the  vitality,  and 
the  structures  dwindle.  Again,  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
structures  change,  splitting  up,  it  may  be,  into  more  elementary 
principles.  Or  the  tissues  are  unable  to  prevent  the  deposition  in 
them  of  extraneotis*  material,  which  is  thus  infiltrated  into  them. 
These  last  are  called  infiltrations,  whereas  the  conditions  in  which 
there  is  a  degradation  of  the  normal  constituents  into  lower  chemical 
substances  are  designated  degenerations. 
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I.— NKCROSIS:   (3ANGRKNE:   MORTIFICATION. 

The  term  Necrosis  is  equivalent  to  local  death  of  tissue,  and  includes 
all  forms  of  lesions  in  which  any  portion  of  the  body  loses  its  vitality. 
Gangrene  has  a  more  limited  significance,  being  applied  chiefly  to  cases 
in  which  the  necrosis  is  accompanied  by  putrid  decomposition  of  the 
part,  and  especially  to  <leath  of  considerable  portions  of  the  external 
parts  of  the  body.  Mortification  has  a  similar  meaning.  Sloughing 
is  the  death  and  separation  by  ulceration  of  smaller  parts  of  the  soft 
external  tissues.  Sphacelus  has  a  similar  significance.  Necrosis  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  limited  sense  of  death  of  lK)ne  or  cartilage. 

I.  Causes  of  necrosis.  -An  agent  may  cause  necrosis  by  acting 
directly  on  the  tissues,  or  may  do  so  indirectly  by  interfering  with 
their  blood-supply  or  iruiervation. 

Instances  of  Direct  action  are  afforded  by  chemical  agents,  by  morbid 
poisons,  by  traumatic  action,  and  by  extremes  of  temperature. 

Chemical  agents,  such  as  strong  acids  or  alkalies,  destroy  the  vitality 
of  the  tissues  by  their  aiustic  action,  and  they  sometimes  dissolve  the 
tissues  at  the  same  time. 

Toxines  evolved  by  microbes  freiiuently  produce  necrosis.  The 
products  of  ordinary  putrid  decomposition  may  do  so,  as  where  decern- 
)K)sing  urine  is  extra vasated  into  the  tissues.  We  see  also  in  the  cases 
of  pyiemia,  erysipelas,  tul)erculo8i8,  syphilis,  diphtheria,  that  when 
microbes  settle  in  the  tissues  and  multiply,  they  commonly  give  rise  to 
necrosis  when  acting  in  a  concentrated  form. 

Traumatic  action,  besides  its  direct  effect  in  injuring  the  tissues, 
produces  necrosis  by  obstnicting  or  nipturing  the  vessels. 

Extremes  of  heat  or  cold  produce  necrosis,  partly  by  afl'ecting  the 
living  structures  directly,  and  i>artly  by  their  effect  on  the  vessels. 
The  ear  of  a  rabbit,  which  has  been  ligatured  at  its  base  and  immersed 
in  water  heated  to  130*  130**  F.,  or  in  a  freezing  mixture,  reduced  to 
about  0"  F.,  suffers  necrosis  even  when  the  immersion  is  for  a 'Very 
short  time,  and  the  ligature  is  removed  at  once.  If  the  temperature  is 
less  extreme  a  short  immersion  prmluces  intense  inflammation,  and  a 
longer  immersion  ]>roduces  necrosis.     (Cohnheim.) 

Pressure  on  a  {Mrt  produces  necrosis  when  long  con^nued,  and  it 
does  so  chiefly  hy  emptying  the  vessels,  and  especially  the  capillaries. 
Pressure  from  within  is  exemplifled  in  the  case  of  abscesses  and 
tumours  which  advance  to  the  suifacc  and  cause  sloughing  of  the  skin. 
Kxternal  pressure  is  seen  to  produce  necrosis,  in  the  case  of  bed-sores, 
or  where  bandages  and  splints,  by  pressing  on  a  bony  prominence, 
cause  sloughing  of  the  skin  over  it. 
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Obstruction  of  arteries  Ib  a  frequent  cause  of  necrosis.  As  the 
nutrition  of  the  tissues  depends  on  the  capillary  circulation,  obstruction 
in  an  artery  will  scarcely  produce  necrosis,  unless  it  brings  about  a 
iromplete  stasis  in  the  capillaries.     (See  under  Embolism.) 

Besides  obstniction  of  arteries  by  embolism,  there  is  very  frequently 
a  partial  interference  with  their  calibre  as  a  result  of  atheroma,  especi- 
ally when  thrombosis  is  superadded.  In  senile  gangrene  there  is 
always  atheroma  of  the  arteries  of  the  lower  limb,  and  this  even 
without  complete  obstruction,  may  be  the  cause  of  gangrene,  although 
weakness  of  the  heart  and  of  the  tissues  resulting  from  old  age  may 
contribute.  Softening  of  the  brain  in  old  people  is  similarly  produced 
from  atheroma.  These  softenings  are  frequently  in  the  cortex  of  the 
brain,  and  lead  as  much  to  weakness  of  mind  as  to  motor  paralysis 
whereas  softening  from  embolism  is  usually  central,  and  leads  to  more 
definite  paralysis. 

Spasm  of  arteries  is  an  occasional  cause  of  gangrene,  as  in  Kaynaud's 
disease  (see  further  on).  It  has  also  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  gan- 
grene in  poisoning  with  Ergot  of  Rye.  In  former  days  there  used  to 
be  epidemics  of  what  is  now  recognized  as  Ergotism  from  eating  bread 
made  with  grain  in  which  ergot  was  present.  The  symptoms  consisted 
of  disturbances  of  sensation  and  violent  cramps,  followed  by  redness  of 
the  skin,  sometimes  culminating  in  necrosis  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  or  of  the  nose  and  ears.  This  result  is  ascribed  by  some  to 
spasm  of  the  arteries,  a  view  which  is  confirmed  by  an  obsen-ation  of 
Recklinghausen,  who  found  by  experiment  in  fowls  that  under  the 
influence  of  ergot  the  arterioles  of  the  cock's  comb  and  of  the  tongue 
showed  a  violent  and  persistent  contraction,  during  which  thrombosis 
occurred,  obstructing  or  occluding  their  calibra  Besides  this  action 
on  the  vessels,  the  poison  may  have  a  directly  poisonous  effect  on  the 
tissues,  and  the  necrosis  may  be  further  assisted  by  the  injury  to  which 
an  anaesthetic  \ysLrt  is  exposed. 

Obstmction  of  veins  seldom  produces  necrosis,  as  these  vessels 
anastomose  so  freely  that  stasis  in  the  capillaries  will  rarely  occur.  It 
takes  place,  however,  when  a  piece  of  intestine  is  incarcerated  in  a  sac 
with  a  narrow  neck,  as  in  a  strangulated  hernia,  in  which  case  gangrene 
is  frequent.     Even  extensive  thrombosis  may  lead  to  gangrene. 

Nervous  influences  frequently  contribute  to  the  production  of 
necrosis.  Lesions  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  the  spinal  cord  and  brain, 
are  sometimes  followed  so  rapidly  by  the  formation  of  sloughs  in  parts 
of  the  body  exposed  to  pressure  in  lying  in  bed,  that  the  term  Acute 
bedsore,  or  Acute  decubitus,  has  been  applied.  This  has  l>een  ascribed 
to  an  affection  of  the  trophic  nerves  by  the  primary  lesion,  but  it 
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remains  doubtful  to  what  extent  the  immobility  of  the  patient,  his 
constant  retention  of  the  same  posture,  and  the  alteration  in  the 
circulation  may  account  for  the  necrosis  without  calling  in  the  action 
of  trophic  nerves. 

A  similar  difficulty  exists  as  to  the  necrosis  in  Annsthetic  leprosy. 
Here  the  aifected  parts  are  devoid  of  feeling  and  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
are  implicated,  hence  the  parts  are  more  exposed  to  injury  and  to 
variations  in  temperature,  which  are  not  compensated  by  alterations 
in  the  circulation. 

In  all  the  forms  of  necrosis  WeaknesB  of  the  heart  may  exercise  an 
influence,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  even  be  the  main  element.  In 
extreme  cases  of  general  weakness,  and  in  some  cases  of  specific  fever, 
there  may  be  necrosis  of  the  extremities  partly  due  to  weakness  of  the 
heart  and  partly  to  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood. 

The  yariooB  tisines  comport  theiuHelveH  somewhat  differently  in  relation  to  the 
causes  of  necrosis,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  in  different  degrees  able  to  survive 
u  deprivation  of  blood.  For  example,  Litten  found  that  if  he  ligatured  the  renal 
artery  in  a  rabbit  for  H  to  2  hours  and  then  removed  the  ligature,  the  circulation 
was  perfectly  restored,  and  the  blood-vessels  and  connective  tissue  survived  ;  while 
the  epithelium  of  most  of  the  convoluted  tubules  underwent  necrosis.  Ehrlich 
and  Brieger  found  that  a  suspension  for  one  hour  of  the  circulation  in  the  lumbar 
part  of  the  spinal  cord  caused  necrosis  of  the  grey  substance,  while  the  white 
substance  was  not  affected.  Muscle  seems  also  peculiarly  sensitive  to  deprivation 
of  blood.  Thus  in  embolism  of  the  coronary  artery  of  the  heart  the  muscular  fibres 
die  before  the  circulation  can  be  re-established,  while  the  connective  tissue  survives. 
In  this  relation,  skin,  bone,  and  connective  tissue  possess  great  powers  of  resistance, 
while  ner>'ou8  tissue,  muscle,  and  the  secreting  tissue  of  glands  are  more  vulnerable. 

The  tissues  again  may  be  rendered  unduly  susceptible  of  necrosis.  Aniemia  and 
passive  hyperH>mia  render  the  tissues  more  vulnerable.  Diabetes  has  a  similar 
effect ;  boils  and  carbuncles  are  common  in  that  disease,  and  slight  injuries  are 
liable  to  go  on  to  necrosis.  Again,  children  who  are  in  extreme  states  of  inanition, 
especially  after  acute  fevers,  are  liable  to  Cancnun  oris  or  Noma  in  which  extensive 
necrosis  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  occurs. 

2.  Forms  of  necrosis,  and  changes  in  the  tissues.— The  changes 
which  the  dead  tissues  undergo  vary  consitlerably  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  the  resulting  appearances  are  so  different  that  special 
names  are  given  and  forms  described  according  to  the  appearances 
presented.  From  what  has  gone  before,  it  will  appear  that  inflamma- 
tion fre(|uently  goes  along  with  necrosis  ;  the  two  are  sometimes 
produced  simultaneously  by  the  same  cause,  or  the  dead  structures 
may  in  themselves,  or  by  the  prwlucts  evolved  by  them,  produce 
inflammation. 

The  circunistaiices  which  determine  the  form  which  the  necrosis 
will  assume  are  chiefly  these — the  pfwition  of  the  dead   structure, 
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wbether  internal  or  external,  whether  protected  from  the  access  of 
microbeB  or  not ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  acute  inflammation  ;  the 
bulk  of  the  dead  piece  ;  its  structure  and  chemical  constitution.  The 
most  important  circumErtance  iB  whether  patiflf&ctiTe.ohan|feB  occur 
or  not.  Dead  pieces  of  tissue,  like  all  dead  animal  matter,  are  liable 
to  decomposition  under  the  influence  of  microbes.  In  most  cases  of 
necrosis  in  external  parts  and  in  the  lungs,  the  air  finding  access 
carries  with  it  the  microbes  concerned  in  these  processes,  and  putre- 
faction is  the  result.  In  this  case  the  term  gangrene  is  usually 
applied. 

In  most  cases  of  oecrosis  the  process  is  characterized  by  the  dJB- 
*ppaarMie«  nf  t}i«[  Hff"1"  "^  **•'  cells.     Figs.  37  and  38  show  this  in 


Fig.  S;.— S«ctioD  of  Donn&l  part  of  Iddnsr.    The  nuclct  ol  tho  epltbtllum  ol  the 
tabiUH  braugbt  out  b;  iitalolng. 

the  case  of  necrosis  from  embolism  in  the  kidney.  Fig.  37,  is  from  the 
tissue  oatside  the  necrosed  area,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  nuclei  of  both 
tbe  connective  tissue  and  epithelium  are  preserved.  Fig.  38  on  the 
other  hand,  is  from  the  infarction  near  its  outer  limits  ;  here  the  nuclei 
have  disappeared  from  the  epithelium,  but  are  preserved  in  the  con- 
nective tissue. 

In  Fig.  39  there  is  also  diuippesnuice  of  the  nuclei  of  the  renal  epithelium  in 
eoQBequence  of  the  presence  of  microbes  in  a  capillary  blood-veasei.  ThU  is 
probabl;  trotn  necrosiB  as  a  resalt  of  the  action  of  the  microbes,  but  as  putrefaction 
bIbo  leads  to  disappearance  o(  the  nuclei,  it  maj  be  an  effect  of  the  post-mortem 
(^wtb  of  microbes,  which  however  must  have  been  planted  during  life. 

a.  Dr;  gangrene  or  Hammiflcation.— These  terms  are  applied  in 
the  case  of  external  parts,  when  the  circumstances  are  such  that  there 
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is  little  moisture  in  the  parte.  Hence  it  will  not  occur  where  acute 
inflammation  precedes  or  accompanies  the  process.  It  is  mostly  met 
with  in  cases  of  embolism  or  other  obstruction  of  the  arteries,  and  is 
characteristic  -of  senile  gangrene  and  of  IWynaud's  disease.     The  part 


undergoes  a  gradual  deepening  of  colour  ;  at  first  merely  livid,  it  passes 
into  purple,  deep  blue,  and  even  black.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  blood-pigment  is  dissolved  out  and  stains  the  tissues,  which  deepen 
in  colour  as  the  pigment  becomes  concentrated  by  the  part  drying. 
The  cuticle  generally  gets 
raised  by  the  accumulation  of 
a  red  fluid  beneath  it,  and 
bulW  are  formed.  If  the 
cuticle  separates,  evaporation 
is  accelerated.  The  part, 
which  is  usually  the  extremity 
of  the  lower  limb,  gradually 
shrinks,  and  is  converted  into 
a  hard  black  mass,  often 
with  a  mouldy  smell.  In 
iMi  (i)  In  ktdnoiF  filled    dry  ganiirene  there  is  putrid 

)1  pyimU.    There  ta  >       ,  '    "      ° .  .  ,  "^  , 

,a^  th«  nuclei  of  wbich  an    decomposition,   but  as  there 

is  a  deficiency   of  fluid  this 

occurs  to  a  subonlinate  degree. 

/'.    Hoist    guigtme,   Sphacelos,    Blonghing. — In    the    conditions 

ilesignated  by  these   names,  putrid  decomposition   piays  a  proraineat 
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part,  and  the  tissues  are  separated  in  a  softened  condition.  Moist  or 
ordinary  gangrene  is  the  condition  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
body  has  died  and  is  undergoing  separation.  It  is  well  seen  in  cases 
where  a  portion  of  the  leg  has  died  in  consequence  of  injury.  The 
parts  which  were  at  first  hot,  red,  and  painful,  become  mottled  with 
brown,  blue,  and  black,  and  the  surface  often  presents  blisters.  The 
part  becomes  cold  and  darker  except  at  the  margin,  where  a  dusky 
red  line  of  demarcating  inflammation  appears.  The  tissues  are  uni- 
versally stained  with  blood-pigment,  the  cuticle  gives  way,  and 
putrescence  advances,  causing  breaking  down  of  the  tissues,  which  are 
separated  in  all  stages  of  softening,  the  more  resistant  tissues  such  as 
bone  and  cartilage  retaining  their  form.  The  part  exhales  a  strong 
odour,  and  its  juices  contain  fluid  fat,  phosphates,  extractives,  as  well 
as  multitudes  of  microbes. 

Sloughing  is  a  similar  process  where  smaller  parts  of  the  soft  tisssue 
are  separated  in  a  state  of  putrid  decomposition. 

r.  Desiccation  without  putrescence. — This  is  somewhat  similar  to 
dry  gangrene,  except  that,  occurring  in  internal  parts,  there  is  no 
decomposition.  The  part  simply  dries  in  and  shrivels.  The  most 
sinking  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  in 
which  the  fa^tus  after  its  death  is  retained  in  the  abdomen  of  the 
mother.  The  foetus  may  remain  for  many  years,  simply  drying  in  and 
getting  encased  in  a  capsule,  which  becomes  impregnated  with  lime 
salts.  Virchow  in  a  case  of  this  kind  found  muscle,  connective  tissue, 
and  vessels  still  recognizable  after  twenty  years.  In  twin  pregnancies 
also,  one  of  the  fcjBtuses  may  die  at  an  early  period,  but,  being  retained, 
it  is  bom  along  with  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  dry  flattened 
object. 

d.  Softening  without  putrescence,  CoUiquef action. — This  is  almost 
peculiar  to  necrosis  of  the  nervous  system  in  consequence  of  obstruc- 
tion of  arteries.     The  process  is  accompanied  by  fatty  degeneration. 

e.  Coagulation-necrosis. — This  term  was  introduced  by  Cohnheim, 

and    the^  subject  has   been   elaborated  by  Weigert.     When  necrosis 

occurs  in  internal  parts  which  are  rich  in  cells,  then  the  tissue  fre- 

<juently  becomes   converted   into   a    solid,   firmly    compacted    mass. 

Weigert  compares  the  process  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and 

asi^rts  that  the  cells   in   dying  enter   into    combination    with    the 

fibrinogen   contained   in   the  fluid   which  permeates  the    tissue.     In 

order  to  this  process  the  tissue  must  be  a  very  cellular  one,  and  an 

abundant  supply  of  fluid  must  be  present.     The  embolic   infarction 

in  the  spleen   and  kidney  forms    the   most   typical   example.     The 

infarction  forms  a  stiff,  firm  wedge  which  may  be  pale  or  may  contain 

I 
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blood.     The  proceBS  ie  characterized  by  the  disappearance  of  the  nuclei 
from  the  affected  structures. 

A  peculiar  change  which  occurs  in  voluntary  muscle  is  also  regarded 
by  Weigert  and  others  as  a  form  of  coagulation -necrosis.  This  is  the 
process  deecHbed  by  Zenker  as  waxy  degeneration  of  muBcIe,  vhich  is 
also  designated  colloid  and  hyaline  degeneration.  It  is  brought  about 
by  direct  injury  to  the  living  muscle.  It  also  occurs  in  certain  febrile 
states  where  the  temperature  runs  high,  especially  in  typhoid  fever 
and  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  paralyzed  muscles. 
It  may  be  produced  artificially  in  a  living  animal  by  freezing  the 
muscle,  or  immediately  after  death,  by  injuring  the  muscle  before  the 
occurrence  of  post-mortem  rigidity.  The  change  is  met  with,  in  the 
human  subject,  chiefly  in  the  diaphragm,  the  rectus  abdominis,  and 
the  adductors  of  the  arms,     It  consists  in  a  coagulation  of  the  con- 


tractile substance,  the  fibre  being  converted  into  a  homogeneous 
translucent  cylinder.  The  affected  fibres  are  brittle,  and  the  cylinders 
get  broken  up,  often  presenting  transverse  cleavages,  or  giving  origin 
to  oval  clumps,  as  in  Fig.  40. 

In  atheroma  of  arteries  there  are  often  translucent  structureless 
pieces  in  the  walls,  which  Weigert  also  claims  as  examples  of 
coagulation  necrosis.  Similarly  some  tube-casts  in  the  kidney  are 
supposed  to  originate  by  necrosis  and  coagulation  of  the  epithelium. 

Hyaline  degeneration,  as  used  by  Recklinghausen,  to  a  large  extent 
covers  the  same  ground  as  the  coagulation -necrosis  of  Cohnheim  and 
Weigert.     (See  further  on.) 

/.  Caseous  necioeis. — This  is  a  condition  closely  allied  to  coagula- 
tion-necrosis. In  the  latter  the  necrosis  occurs  for  the  most  part 
suddenly  in  structures  hitherto  unaltered,  whereas  caseous  necrosis  is 
always  part  of  another  pathological  process.  It  is  highly  characteristic 
of  tuberculosis,  so  much  so  that  the  term  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
older  designation  tuberculiitation,  and  caseous  matter  is  virtually  the 
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sAme  as  crude  or  yellow  tubercle.  It  is  also  fre<{uent  in  syphilitic 
new-forraations.  In  all  cases  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  cells,  which 
Are  not  the  normal  cells,  but  are  produced  by  exudation  or  new- 
formation.  The  necrosed  tissue  undergoes  a  process  of  condensation 
or  coagulation,  accompanied  by  fatty  degeneration,  the  result  being  a 
somewhat  dense  brittle  matter,  which  has  been  compared  to  cheese. 

In  its  microscopic  details  the  process  involves  a  complete  obscuration 
of  structure.  The  nuclei  disappear  as  in  coagulation-necrosis,  and  the 
presence  of  abundant  fine  fat  granules  renders  the  structure  very 
opaque  and  homogeneous.  As  the  necrosis  involves  not  only  the  new- 
formed  cells,  but  the  tissue  in  which  they  are  seated,  the  result  is  a 
disappearance  of  the  details  of  the  tissue,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  the  structure  difficult  of  identification. 

g.  Molecular  necrosis.  This  term  is  used  chiefly  in  regard  to  lesions 
of  a  surface  in  which  there  is  a  gradual  extension  of  necrosis,  and  the 
•dead  structures  are  removed  in  a  finely  disintegrated  condition  without 
solid  sloughing.  The  result  of  this  is  the  formation  of  an  ulcer,  and  as 
there  is  a  gradual  extension  of  the  necrosis  there  is  usually  a  pro- 
gressive Ulceration.  The  process  is  usually  the  result  of  infective 
agents.  Thus  tuberculosis  of  a  mucous  surface  produces  a  progressive 
ulceration  by  necrosis  of  the  tissue  and  gradual  removal  of  the  dead 
tissue.     The  necrosis  here,  as  mentioned  above,  is  caseous  necrosis. 

3.  The  isBues  of  necrosis. — In  many  cases  the  necrosis  limits  itself 
at  once,  the  agent  which  produced  it  having  acted  once  for  all.  It  only 
remains  to  dispose  of  the  dead  structures.  In  other  cases  the  limitation 
does  not  take  place  so  directly,  and  the  formation  of  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  anxiously  looked  for.  This  is  frequently  the  case  in  traumatic 
necrosis  where  it  may  for  some  time  be  doubtful  to  what  extent  the 
tissues  have  been  injured  beyond  recovery.  The  co-existence  of 
inflammation,  especially  when  this  is  associated  with  decomposition, 
often  renders  the  limitation  of  the  necrosis  more  difficult.  In  infective 
processes  also,  such  as  tuberculosis,  the  necrosis  follows  the  advance  of 
the  lesion.  Again  in  senile  gangrene  where  the  arteries  are  seriously 
obstructed,  the  starting  point  of  the  necrosis  may  be  a  trivial  injmy, 
and  its  progressive  extension  may  go  on  without  any  signs  of  limitation 
for  a  considerable  time. 

in  the  disposal  of  the  dead  tissue  inflammation  plays  a  most  import- 
ant part  We  have  seen  that  violent  inflammation  is  often  produced 
by  the  same  cause  as  the  necrosis,  or  may  supervene  on  it.  This 
will  mostly  be  the  case  in  external  parts  where  decomposition  occurs. 
The  inflammation  is  characterized  by  hyperiemia  and  exudation,  and 
•commonly  goes  on  to  suppuration.      A  layer  of  pus  comes  thus  to 
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divide  the  dead  tissue  from  the  living,  and  the  dead  is  cast  off  as  a 
slough.     There  remains  a  suppurating  wound  or  ulcer. 

In  internal  parts,  if  the  necrosis  be  accompanied  or  followed  by 
the  production  of  irritating  chemical  substances,  then  a  violent  inflam- 
mation will  be  produced  around.  It  is  so  in  the  case  of  pyaemia,  where 
there  is  septic  embolism.  In  this  case  the  inflammation  will  usually  be 
violent  enough  to  produce  suppuration,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
formation  of  an  abscess. 

In  the  case  of  internal  parts  where  there  is  no  disturbing  decom- 
position, or  in  external  parts  which  are  protected  from  septic  con- 
tamination, the  inflammation  is  of  a  much  milder  character.  The 
necrosed  portion  now  comes  to  act  as  a  foreign  body  or  dead  piece 
of  tissue ;  and  is  subject  to  the  .changes  already  described  at  p.  1 28. 
The  dead  tissue  is  oflen  eaten  into  and  replaced  by  vascular  granula- 
tions, which  finally  contract  and  leave  a  small  residue  of  connective 
tissue ;  or  the  dead  piece  is  encapsuled  and  may  lie  quiescent.  Not 
infrequently  the  encapsuled  tissue  undergoes  infiltration  with  lime 
salts,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards.  In  the  case  of  necrosis  in  bone  the 
external  capsule  is  frequently  composed  of  new-formed  bone. 

Uteratore. — Cabswell,  Elementary  forms  of  disease,  Art.  Mortification,  1834; 
ViRCHow,  Handb.  d.  spec.  Path.,  vol.  i. ;  Paget,  Lect.  on  surg.  path.,  p.  340;  Cohn- 
HEiM,  Allg.  Path.,  vol.  i.,  p.  526,  and  Die  embol.  Proc. ;  Recklinohausen,  Allg. 
Path. ;  LrrTEN,  Zeitsch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  i. ;  Koch,  Traumatic  infective  diseases 
(Syd.  Soc.  transl.);  Burdon  Sanderson,  Path.  Trans.,  xxiii.,  Brit.  Med.  Jour., 
1877;  Weioert  (Ck)agulation-necrosis),  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxix.,  p.  89;  CHAUVEAr, 
N^krobiose  et  Gangrene,  Bullet,  de  TAcad.  de  M^d.,  1873. 

II.  SIMPLE  ATROPHY. 

By  this  term  is  meant  a  simple  diminution  in  the  nutritive  activity 
of  the  structures,  and  a  consequent  diminution  in  size  without  further 
change.  Strictly  speaking,  wc  should  distinguish  from  this  a  small- 
ness  due  to  defecthn^gjipwth,  to  which  the  terms  Hypoplasia  and 
Aplasia  are  applied.  But  atrophy  is  frequently  used  so  as  to  include 
both  conditions. 

Physiological  atrophy. — There  are  certain  normal  processes  of  decay 
which  occur  in  the  body.  At  certain  periods,  for  instance,  the  milk 
teeth  drop  out,  and  this  is  effected  by  an  atro{)hy  of  the  fang  so  that 
the  crown  is  shed.  At  a  still  earlier  period  the  thymus  gland  atrophies. 
Then  again  throughout  life  there  is  a  continual  shedding  of  the  hair. 
If  a  cast-off  hair  from  the  eyelash  be  examined  under  the  microscope, 
it  will  be  seen  that  its  bulb  is  atrophied,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  its 
l)eing  shed.  In  some  persons  the  hair  of  the  scalp  is  largely  shed  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,   without   being   properly  reproduced,   there 
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being  here  an  atrophy  of  the  hair-sheath  and  papilla.  Then  there  is 
the  normal  atrophy  of  the  tissues  generally,  which  occurs  in  old  age. 
The  atrophy  of  old  people  is  in  m^ny  cases  due  to  some  organic  disease 
whoee  symptoms  are  not  manifest ;  but  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
healthy  old  person  with  shrivelled  hands  and  face  and  plicated  skin. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  kind  of  int.ention  in  the  tissues,  so  to 
speak,  according  to  which  they  live  a  certain  period  and  then  decay. 
As  Paget  has  pointed  out,  such  atrophies  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
active  processes.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  due  to  an  active  absorption  or 
atrophy  of  the  fibres  uniting  it  to  the  stem ;  if  the  leaf  dies  before  its 
time,  or  is  killed,  it  remains  hanging,  but  in  the  natural  course  it  drops 
when  its  time  is  come.  80  with  our  tissues  and  the  whole  organism, 
there  is  a  limit  to  their  activity.  The  period  varies  in  different 
persons,  and  in  this  respect  hereditary  influences  have  an  important 
bearing.  Just  as  these  largely  determine  the  period  of  growth  of  the 
liody  and  its  rapidity,  so  do  they  influence  the  duration  of  activity  of 
the  tissues.  This  is  plainly  seen  in  the  case  of  the  hair  :  baldness  runs 
in  families,  just  as  longevity  does. 

CauMtion  and  Forms  of  atrophy. — Atrophy  in  many  cases  depends 
^-in  some  interference  with  the  supply  or  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the 
nutritious  material  supplied  to  the  tissues.  It  is  also  related  fre- 
quently to  diminution  in  the  function  of  the  parts,  while  in  some  cases 
it  depends  more  directly  on  interference  with  the  nervous  arrangements. 

General  emaciation  indicates  that  the  tissues  generally  have  been 
affected  in  such  a  way  as  that  their  nutrition  is  diminished.  This  will 
occur  as  the  result  of  an  alteration  in  the  blood.  The  blood,  being  the 
vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  nutriment  to  the  tissues,  may  be  im- 
poverished because  of  a  direct  interference  with  the  food-supply,  as  in 
starvation,  in  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  excessive  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
etc. :  or  there  may  be  an  excessive  consumption  of  the  nutritious 
material,  in  cases  of  excessive  discharges,  as  iiyjl^hisis  pulmonalis,  or 
ulcerating  cancers ;  or  there  may  be,  as  in  fevers,  an  increased  con- 
.sumption  of  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  the  tissues. 

In  general  emaciation  the  various  constituents  of  the  tissues  do  not 
atrophy  in  an  equal  degree.  According  to  experiments  by  Chossat,  in 
which  animals  were  deprived  of  food,  the  fat  and  blood  diniininhcd 
nirist,  next  to  them  came  the  muscles  and  the  abdominal  glands,  while 
the  bones  and  central  nervous  system  diminished  least. 

Senile  atrophy  is  closely  related  to  the  physiological  atrophies 
already  mentioned.  The  atrophy  of  some  tissues  in  old  age  renders 
them  more  liable  to  pathological  processes.  Thus  the  bones,  being 
diminished  in  size,  and  having  proportionately  less  animal  matrix,  are 
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more  liable  to  fracture;  and  the  lungs,  having  lost  their  supporting^ 
tissue,  are  more  liable  to  emphysema  (senile  emphysema).  The  brain 
also  suffers  atrophy  in  old  people,  and  the  kidneys  frequently  do  so. 

Atrophy  from  disuse  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  the  muscles  and 
glands.  When  a  joint  is  disused  from  being  rendered  rigid  by  disease 
or  from  paralysis,  the  muscles  undergo  atrophy,  and  even  the  bones 
diminish  if  the  condition  be  prolonged. 

Atrophy  from  pressure  is  exemplified  in  the  atrophy  which  occurs 
as  a  consequence  of  the  advance  of  tumours  and  aneurysms,  or  external 
pressure  from  stays,  etc.  In  the  last  mentioned  case  the  liver  frequently 
suffers  considerable  atrophy.  Atrophy  is  also  not  uncommon  in  organs 
which  are  the  seat  of  interstitial  inflammation,  the  new-formed  connec- 
tive tissue  by  its  direct  pressure  on  the  proper  tissue,  or  by  obstructing 
the  blood-vessels,  causing  atrophy. 

Atrophy  from  nervous  lesions. — This  is  a  somewhat  wide  subject 
and  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  the  special  part  of  this  work.  In 
ordinary  motor  paralysis  there  is  atrophy  from  disuse.  But  there  are 
atrophies  of  a  more  active  kind  following  lesions  of  nerves  and  of  the 
spinal  cord  which  are  referred  to  interference  with  the  trophic  nerves 
or  centres.  These  include  atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres  and  of  the  mtiscles. 
According  to  Charcot  a  muscle  or  nerve  atrophies  when  cut  off  from  its 
trophic  centre,  and  this  may  be  effected  by  interruption  of  the  con- 
ductivity of  nerve-fibres,  or  by  destruction  of  the  centre.  The  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  in  lead-palsy  belongs  to  this  class. 

Hemiatrophy  of  the  face  belongs  to  the  class  of  neurotic  atrophies. 
It  affects  the  soft  parts  of  the  one  half  of  the  face  and  of  the  tongue, 
while  the  bones  are  not  affected  unless  the  disease  has  occurred  in  early 
life,  and'  even  then  the  bones  are  unequally  affected.  The  lesion  is 
probably  due  to  interference  with  the  nerves,  perhaps  in  their  passage 
through  the  cranium  or  at  their  ganglia.  A  hemiatrophy  of  the  body 
sometimes  occurs  from  cerebral  lesions  in  the  foetus  or  young  child. 
This  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  crossed  hemiatrophy,  the  face  and 
extremities  being  affected  on  opposite  sides. 

In  the  various  forms  of  atrophy,  with  the  exception  of  general 
emaciation,  the  proper  functionating  tissue  is  that  which  chiefly  suffers 
diminution.  Thus  in  muscles  it  is  the  contractile  substance,  in  glands 
the  secreting  cells,  in  nerves  the  nerve-fibres,  which  are  specially 
affected.  The  atrophy  of  the  proper  tissue  is  often  accompanied  by 
new-formation  in  the  accessory  structures.  Thus,  atrophy  of  muscle 
is  often  associated  with  increase  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue. 
This  connective  tissue  frequently  becomes  the  seat  of  fatty  infiltration, 
so  that  adipose  tissue  largely  replaces  the  muscle,  bringing  about  a 
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pseudo-hypertrophy.     (See  under  Hypertrophy  and  Fatty  lufiltration.) 
A  eimilar  process  frequently  occurs  in  and  around  disused  glands. 

Ut«ntiii«.— FioBT,  Surgical  Path.,  .Srd  ed.,  p.  C9;  RECKLiNoiuoHttN  (NearoUc 
atropbr),  Allg.  Path.,  p.  32l> :  Charcot,  Senile  diseases  (Sjd.  Soc.  trans.),  1877,  Dis. 
of  nerv.  ajst.  (Sjd.  Soc.  trans.),  1881 ;  CnossiT.  Rech,  exp.  sar  riaanition,  1B4.<{. 


III.— ALBUMINOUS  INFILTRATION— CLOUDY  SWELLING. 

The  condition  designated  by  these  terms  was  first  described  by 
Virchow,  and  regarded  by  him  as  characteristic  of  Parenchymatona 
infiammatioa.  The  term  Parencbymatone  de^neration  ha^  a  similar 
signification. 

It  is  possible  to  distinguish  a  local  from  a  general  cloudy  swelling. 
The  local  form  occurs  in  parenchymatous  inflammation,  more  especially 
of  the  kidneys,  and  is  sometimes  the  most  pronounced  evidence  obtain- 
able post  mortem  of  the  existence  of  that  condition.  The  general  form 
occurs  in  most  febrile  diseases  and  is  very  characteristic  of  some.  It  is 
met  with  in  the  specific  fevers,  in  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  acute  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  etc.,  and  seems  to  be  related  in  these  cases  to  the  high 
temperature  and  the  altered  state  of  the  blood.  It  also  occurs  as  one 
of  the  results  of  acute  poisoning  with  phos)>horus,  arsenic,  mineral 
acids.  In  the  general  form  the  lesion  is  diffused  through  various 
organs,  but  affects  especially  the  liver,  kidneys,  heart,  and  voluntary 
muscles. 

In  these  various  cases  the  condition  seen  o  be  I  e  to  an  ta  o 
of  the  cells,  which  are  induced  to 
absorb  more  albumen  than  they 
can  assimilate.  The  cells  are 
enlarged,  and  they  are  clouded 
with  albuminous  granules  (sec 
Fig.  il).  which  obscure  the 
nuclei.  The  condition  implies  a 
qualitative  defect  in  the  cells, 
although  t|uantitativcly  there  is 
excess.  The  defect  i.*;  further 
shown  by  the  co-existence  of  n 
minor  degree  of  fatty  degcnera 
tion.  (See  Fig.  41.)  The  fine 
fat  granules  may  Iw  obscured  by 
the  albuminous  granules,  but  if 
the  albumen  be  dissolved  by  t 
adding  litjuor  jtotassie,  or  a 
dilute  mineral  acid,  the  fat  comes 


very  prominently. 
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The  organs  affected  have,  to  the  naked  eye,  a  char^teristic  appear- 
ance. They  are  enlarged,  sometimes  to  a  high  degree,  and  have,  on 
section,  a  bulky  appearance,  while  the  tissue  has  a  grey,  opaque,  dull  or 
blurred  character.  In  acute  fevers  the  enlargement  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys  is  sometimes  very  great. 

Literature. — Vibchow,  Cellular  Patholof^,  transl.  by  Chance,  also  various  papers 
in  his  Arehiv. 

IV.  -  FATTY  DKGENKRATION. 

In  this  condition,  which  aftects  the  cells  of  tissues,  we  have  a  change 
in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  cell-contents  ;  the  albuminous  con- 
stituents split  up  and  yield  fat. 

Causation. — Fat  may  be  formed  in  the  animal  body  either  from  the 
carbo-hydrates  or  albuminous  substances  of  the  food.  In  the  case  of 
fatty  degeneration  the  fat  is  derived  from  the  albuminous  constituents 
of  the  tissues.  This  implies  that  these  constituents  break  up,  yielding 
their  nitrogen  in  some  lower  form  of  combination  which  is  usually 
carried  off,  leaving  the  fat  in  the  tissue.  In  accordance  with  this 
we  find  that,  where  general  and  extensive  fatty  degeneration  occurs, 
there  is  simultaneously  an  excess  of  urea  or  other  extractives  in  the 
urine.  The  splitting  up  of  the  albuminous  constituents  of  cells  implies 
a  most  serious  alteration  in  their  chemical  constitution.  In  all  such 
cases,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  vitality  of  the  cells  is 
greatly  reduced,  and  in  some  cases  the  condition  approaches  to,  or  is 
associated  with,  necrosis. 

That  fat  may  be  formed  from  carbo-hydrates  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  bees  pro- 
duce wax  when  fed  on  honey  alone,  this  bein^  a  solution  of  sixkat  (Gundlach).  The 
formation  of  fat  from  nitrogenous  substances  is  proved  by  various  facts.  Thus  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  including  the  nitrogenous  constituents,  are  sometimes  changed 
after  death  into  Adipocere,  a  peculiar  waxy  substance,  composed  of  fatty  acids  com- 
bined with  ammonia  and  lime  instead  of  glycerine,  and  therefore  more  strictly  a 
soap  than  a  fat.  This  substance  is  occasionally  found  in  graves,  and  it  has  been 
produced  by  leaving  the  dead  body  in  running  water  for  a  time.  Again,  it  has  been 
shown  that,  in  lactating  animals  fed  with  animal  food  carefully  deprived  of  fat,  the 
milk  is  even  more  abundant  and  rich  in  fat  than  in  animals  fed  on  diet  containing 
much  fat.  Again,  fresh  milk  becomes  richer  in  fat  and  poorer  in  caseine  (which  is 
nitrogenous)  during  the  first  day  after  its  withdrawal  from  the  mamm»  (Hoppe- 
Seyler). 

The  most  conclusive  proof  that  albuminous  tissues  yield  fat  is  afforded  by  the 
effects  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus.  When  a  dog  has  been  deprived  of  food  till  all 
its  spare  fat  has  been  exhausted  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  urine  has  reached  a  con- 
stant minimum  of  8  grammes  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  administration  of  small 
doses  of  phosphorus  causes  a  marked  increase  of  the  nitrogen,  which  may  reach 
nearly  24  grammes.  This  is  coincident  with  a  very  large  increase  of  fat  in  the 
tissues  of  many  internal  organs. 
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The  causes  of  fatty  degeneration  may  be  divided  into  those  which, 
depoiding  on  some  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  act  on  many  organs, 
mad  diose  which  have  simply  a  local  influence.  So  we  may  speak  of  a 
genend  and  local  fatty  degeneration. 

General  fatty  degeneration  is  produced  by  certain  poisons,  pre- 
eminently by  phosphorus,  but  also  by  arsenic,  antimony,  iodoform, 
chloroform,  and  others.  It  occurs  also  in  some  general  diseases  in 
which  the  blood  is  greatly  altered,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver, 
in  some  fevers,  in  pernicious  anaemia,  and  in  some  other  forms  of 
anaemia.  It  has  been  produced  artificially  by  confining  animals  in  an 
over-heated  space  for  thirty-six  hours  (Cohnheim).  In  these  cases  the 
altered  blood  has  acted  on  the  cells  of  the  tissues  and  caused  them  to 
alter  their  chemical  constitution.  The  change  occurs  mostly  in  the 
parenchyma  of  organs,  as  in  the  hepatic  cells,  the  renal  epithelium,  and 
striated  muscular  tissue,  especially  that  of  the  heart,  but  it  is  also  seen 
in  some  cases  in  other  stnictures,  such  as  the  intima  of  arteries. 

Loeal  fatty  degeneration  is  frequently  the  result  of  deprivation  of 
blood,  as  where  an  artery  is  occluded.  In  the  brain,  occlusion  of 
arteries  is  followed  by  softening  of  the  cerebral  tissue,  a  species  of 
necrosis,  but  this  is  associated  with  the  appearance  of  cells  filled  with 
finely-divided  fat  (the  so-called  compound  granular  corpuscles  of  Grluge). 
It  is  true  that  the  fat  here  may  be  partly  derived  from  the  myelin  of 


Fig.  42.—  Pkttj  d«genor»tion  in  tbo  cerebral  vessels  in  softening  of  the  braiu.    (Paokt.) 

the  nerve-fibres,  but  these  fat-filled  cells  are  not  confined  to  the  white 
•ubetance,  which  alone  contains  myeline,  but  are  present  also  in  the 
,grey  substance  where  there  is  no  myeline,  and  fat  is  also  visible  in  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels  (as  in  Fig.  42).  Inflammation  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  local  fatty  degeneration,  especially  in  certain  parenchymatous 
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organs,  where  the  cloudy  awfilling  cfften  yjoes  on  to  fatty  degeneration. 
(See  Fig.  41.)  In  quickly  groiiing  tumours,  and  even  in  slowly 
advancing  cancers,  the  cells  frequently  undergo  fatty  degeneration, 
lastly,  nerve-fibres  which  have  been  divided  show  not  only  atrophy, 
but  also  a  fatty  degeneration. 

Some  authors  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  fatty  degeneration  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  due  to  a  deficiency  of  oxygen.  It  is  said  that  in  general 
fatty  degeneration  the  blood  is  deficient  in  oxygen,  and  in  the  local  form  the 
tissues  are  deprived  of  oxygen.  In  the  former  case,  however,  there  is  osually 
an  obvious  alteration  of  the  blood  apart  from  simple  anaemia,  while  in  many 
local  fatty  degenerations  there  is  no  deprivation  of  oxygen,  as  in  inflammations^ 
in  tumours,  and  after  section  of  nerves. 

Characters  of  the  lesion.-  -The  degeneration  occurs  mainly  in  the 
cells  of  the  tissues.  The  fat,  arising  as  it  docs  by  the  chemical  decom- 
position of  the  prptoplas^ii  ^tbfi  l^rJ^  appears  in  the  form  of  fine  drops 
or  granules,  which  are  strongly  refracting.  (See  Figs.  42,  43,  44.) 
These  granules  arv  se^yarated  from  each  other  by  the  remains  of  the 
cell  contents  and  are  therefore  isolated.  It  may  happen  in  this  way 
that,  as  in  Fig.  43,  a  fatty  <legeneration  occurring  in  a  structure  may 
render  its  constituent  cells  unusually  distinct,  their  form  being  brought 
prominently  out  by  the  fat  in  them.  As  time  goes  on,  the  fat  granules 
increase  till  the  whole  cell  is  filled  with  fine  refracting  oil  drojw,  which 
remain  isolated  (see  Fig.  44),  being  each  surrounded  by  an  albuminous 
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KiK<  43.-  -Fatty  deKoiicmtinn  in  an  athcro- 
inutxiiin  aorta.  The  Hha]M.>H  of  tlur  ccUh  i  trough t 
«nit  >»y  the  fnt ;  «,  fnmi  iiitvnml  ciwt;  '».  tiiuwU- 
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V"n(.  44. — Fatty  dcKvncrution  of  cclla  in  a 
oaiK'cr  «>f  the  niiiiiiiiia :  n,  Hlifi^hty  affected; 
'*,  luon;  8o;  f,  uompk-tcly  fatty^— the  com- 
I)t>und  >fmimlar  oiriiUBolo.     x  350. 


envelope.  The  process  is,  in  fact,  very  nuich  like  what  occurs  in  the 
cells  of  the  mammary  gland  in  the  secretion  of  milk,  the  colostrum  cells 
being  like  the  fully  degenerated  cells,  which  latter  are  often  described 
as  coni()ound  grainilar  corpuscles. 

When  finely-divided  fat  suspended  in  fluid  is  present  in  the  living 
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tissues,  it  is  very  readily  absorbed.  We  know  how  readily  the 
emnlsionized  fat  in  the  alimentary  canal  is  taken  up  by  the  epithelium, 
and  passed  on  into  the  lacteals.  When  milk  is  injected  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  of  a  living  animal,  or  even  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
diaphragm  after  death,  it  very  quickly  passes  into  the  lymphatics.  In 
the  case  of  fatty  degeneration  of  cells,  if  fluid  be  present,  the  cells 
disintegrate,  an  emulsion  is  formed,  and  absorption  occurs  just  as  in  the 
case  of  milk. 

But    sometimes  the  fatty  degeneration   occurs  in  connection  with 
8t  met  ores   not  adapted  to  absorption,  as  in  a  hydrocele,  w^here   the 


Fig.  40.  — ('ryHtals  of  cholostearlne  ;   o,  large  ones  from  an  old  hydn>celc  ;   //,  from 
Hta^iant  bile  in  gall  bla<ldcr.     x  350. 

tendency  is  rather  to  transudation,  or  as  in  an  ovarian  tumour.  In  that 
case,  the  fat  undergoes  further  changes,  resulting  usually  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crystals  of  cholestearine  (Fig.  45)  or  margarine. 

Choleiteartne,  which  is  an  alcohol,  occurs  as  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
cf-ntral  nervous  tissue  and  bile,  in  which  latter  it  is  dissolved.  Its  crystals  are 
rhombic  tables  whose  angles  measure  79"  30'  and  100"  70'.  On  adding  strong 
^iulphuric  acid  to  a  crystal  of  cholestearine,  letting  it  gradually  run  in  and  aet  on  it, 
thfr  crystal  appears  to  melt  from  the  edge  inwards,  and  take  on  a  fatty  appearance, 
and  by  and  by  it  gathers  into  a  brown  drop.  On  adding  iodine  and  sulphuric 
acid  to  a  crystal,  there  is  at  first  a  beautiful  display  of  colours.  Uargarlne 
occurs  in  the  form  of  radiating  needles  such  as  one  sees  frequently  inside  the  fat 
r«lU  in  adipose  tissue. 

Ix)cal  fatty  degeneration  is  not  infrequently  followed  by  Calcareous 
infiltration,  where,  from  deficiency  of  fluid  or  otherwise,  the  fat  is 
not  absorbed. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  in  Caseation  f&tty  degeneration  is  asao- 
ciated  with  necroeia. 

v.— KAITY  INFILTRATION. 

By  this  tem)  is  meant  the  infiltration  of  free  fat  into  the  ti»ue§. 
This  conHition  is  only  in  a  restricted  sense  pathological,  especially 
when  it  is  general.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  htty  infiltratioo 
of  the  liver  front  other  forms. 

1.  Patty  infiltration  in  connective  tisaae. — Adipose  tissue  is  a  form 
of  connective  tissue,  and  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  interchangeable 
with  loose  connective  tissue.  Adipose  tissue  is  formed  by  the  infiltra- 
tion of  fat  into  the  connective  tissue  colls,  where  it  is  laid  down  in 
store,  and  this  store  fat  may  at  different  times  be  variously  abundant. 

In  Obesity  an  excess  of  fat  is  present  in  the  body,  and  the  fat  is  laid 
down  in  store  cbiefiy  in  the  sulKutaneotis  connective  tissue  and  the 
omentum,  but  also  in  other  situations  where  loose  connective  tissue 
is  present. 

Around  or  in  dieuaed  or  atrophied  organs  it  is  common  to  find 
a  fatty  infiltration.  A  most  typical  example  of  this  is  afforded  by 
muaclea   which    have    become   fixed    at   their   ends   hy   stiffening    of 


fig.  w.     Viilly    liiAUnillMii   ut   iniuclu.      PaFixdii-hriKirtroplilc   iwalfrin.      Ths 

joints.  The  muscle  can  no  longer  produce  any  movement,  and  its 
fibres  gradually  atrophy  as  we  ha\'e  already  seen.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  connective  tissue  around  the  muscle  and  in  that  which 
Biippoits  it,  there  is  a  great  infiltration  of  fat,  so  that  adipose  tissue 
appears  between  and  around  the  fibres.  Then,  again,  in  pseudo- 
hypertronhic  paralvais — a  disease  chiefly  of  children— there  is  a  similar 
process.  The  muscular  tissue  atrophies,  but  there  is  at  the  same 
time  an  excessive  transformation  of  the  connective  tissue  into  adipose 
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tissue,  so  that  the  wasting  of  the  muscle  is  more  than  counterbalatiC^d 
b}^  the  excess  of  adipose  tissue,  and  there  is  thus  a  pseudo-hypertrophy. 
(See  Fig.  46.) 

A  similar  fatty  infiltration  occurs  in  the  heart,  and  may  seriously 
incommode  it  in  its  action  (see  further  on). 

Fat  is  often  dei)osited  in  excessive  quantity  around  diseased  and 
useless  glands,  such  as  the  kidney,  pancreas,  etc.  In  the  contracted 
kidney  of  chronic  nephritis  there  is  often  an  excess  of  fat  at  the 
bilus,  which  may  make  the  kidney  appear  much  less  reduced  in  bulk 
than  it  really  is.  In  hydronephrosis  there  is  often  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  the  fat  whick  normally  surrounds  the  kidney. 

2.  Fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver.— Fat  is  often  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  liver  in  cases  where,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or 
elsewhere,  there  is  an  actual  dyficiencv  of  it.  The  fat  in  the  liver  is 
in  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  lobules,  and  from  this  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  it  has  been  brought  by  the  portal  blood,  and  that  it  is  a  store  fat.  IMC 
This  fattv  infiltration  occurs  most  frenuentlv  in  nhthisis  pulmonalis.       ' 


lt8  accumalation  in  diseases  Kuch  as  phthisis  may,  in  part,  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  fat  which  is  normally  used  for  the  formation  of  the  fatty  acids 
and  the  cholestearine  of  the  bile  is  not  so  used,  and  is  therefore  stored  in  the 
hepatic  cells.  It  is  known  that  the  secretion  of  bile  is  greatly  diminished  in  such 
caseSf  and  that  the  bile  is  watery.  In  that  case  the  fatty  infiltration  here  would, 
like  that  in  musclef  be  due  to  diminished  activity  of  the  organ.  Another  view,  and 
one  having  some  appearance  of  probability,  is  based  on  the  theory  that  one  of  tlie 
functions  of  the  liver  is  to  prepare  fat  for  oxidation.  Naumann  (Keichert  and  Du 
Bois  Reymond's  Archir,  1871,  p.  41)  has  shown  that  the  liver  fat  is  much  more 
oxidizable  than  ordinary  fat,  and  that  in  the  vertebrata  the  size  of  tlie  liver  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  respiration,  being  largest  in  tishes  and 
smallest  in  birds.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  in  phthisis  and  cachectic  diseases 
the  liver  may  produce  an  excess  of  easily  oxidizable  fat  and  store  it  up  ready  for 
use.     Hence,  perhaps,  the  utility  of  liver  oils  in  cases  of  phthisis. 


V 


We  have  seen  that  in  fatty  degeneration  the  fat  appears  in  the 
form  of  fine  granules  or  drops,  and 
that  as  these  increase  they  remain 
isolated.  In  fatty  infiltration  there 
are,  of  course,  first  fine  fat  drops, 
iMit  as  more  fat  is  added  the  drops 
grow  in  size.  In  the  case  of  the 
conversion  of  connective  tissue  into 
adipose  tissue,  there  is  a  single  fat 
drop  in  each  cell,  as  in  Fig.  46.  In 
the  case  of  fatty  liver  the  fat  drops 
are  of  various  sizes  (see  Fig.  47),  but,  as  a  rule,  much  larger  than  in 


FiK.  47.  -nitty 
Mecii  In  the  frcHD  Rtato. 


Fatty  iufiltnition   of    tbi;  liver  at* 


with  dr<>i»H  of  fat  of  variuwM  wizcH. 
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fatty  degeneration.  The  size  is  by  no  means  an  absolute  criterion,  but 
it  is  an  important  practical  indication.  It  is  only  in  the  liver  that 
there  can  be  much  diflSculty  in  distinguishing  between  fatty  degenera- 
tion and  fatty  infiltration,  and  here  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the  fat  is 
deposited  at  first  in  the  cells  at  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  lobules,  and 
-continues  more  abundant  there,  is  suflBciently  distinctive.  There  is  one 
exception  to  this  in  the  case  of  the  fatty  liver  of  alcoholism.  Here  a 
fatty  infiltration  occurs  which  is  diffused  throughout  the  lobules. 

VI.— PATHOLOGICAL  PIGMENTATION. 

The  pathological  variations  in  colour  in  the  tissues  come  under  a  con- 
siderable number  of  different  categories. 

The  endeavour  has  been  frequently  made  to  refer  all  pigments  found  in  the  body 
to  the  blood-pigment,  but  this  relation  has  been  definitely  disproved  for  some  (as 
in  the  case  of  pigments  introduced  from  without),  and  rendered  doubtful  in  others. 
The  normal  pigments  in  the  body,  those  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  of  the  skin,  eye- 
ball, etc.*  arise  in  cells  and  are  formed  by  the  cells  elaborating  them  from  the 
nutrient  material  afforded  them.  It  is  an  assumption  to  suppose  that  the  pigment 
of  the  skin  is  derived  from  the  blood-pigment  and  not  elaborated  by  the  cells. 

1.  Alterations  of  physiological  pigmentation.— The  pigment  of  the 
skin  varies  much  in  different  persons  within  physiological  limits.  There 
is  an  absence  of  pigment  from  congenital  defect  {albinism)y  and  a  con- 
genital excess  (ne^rism).  The  pigment  also  varies  in  the  same  person 
at  different  times ;  it  is  often  increased  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  by 
pregnancy  {chloasma)^  etc.  A  peculiar  form  of  pigmentation  is  that  in 
Addison's  disease,  in  which  certain  parts  of  the  skin  assume  a  bronzed 
colour.  The  excess  of  pigment  here  is  not  only  in  the  rete  Malpighii 
but  in  the  papillae  of  the  cutis  and  around  the  veins.  This  disease  is 
associated  with  tuberculosis  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  but  the  con- 
nection of  the  local  disease  with  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin  is  not 
very  clear. 

2.  Pigmentation  by  haemoglobin  and  its  derivatives. — The  pig- 
ment of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  the  hsemoglobin,  is  an  unstable 
substance,  and  rapidly  passes  into  other  forms.  Haemoglobin  contains 
iron,  but  the  latter  is  so  intimately  combined  that  it  does  not  give  the 
usual  reactions  of  iron,  such  as  that  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  unless  the  haemoglobin  be  first  decomposed.  The 
haemoglobin  next  yields  a  pigment  in  which  the  iron  is  loosened  from 
its  combination,  and  is  detectable  as  iron.  This  substance  has  been 
called,  by  Neumann,  haemosiderin.  The  next  stage  is  that  the  pigment 
loses  its  iron,  and,  still  retaining  its  red  colour,  is  transformed  into 
lisematoidin,  which  does  not  contain  iron.     This  substance  occurs  in 
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^anules,  but  also  in  the  characteristic  crystalline  form  already 
figured.  Hsematoidin  is  identical  with  the  biliary  pigment  bilirubin 
in  its  composition  and  in  the  form  of  its  crystals.  Hsemin,  which  is 
procurable  artificially  from  blood,  has  crystals  presenting  similar  angles 
(Fig.  48). 

In  hsmorrhages  the  tissues  around  usually  become  stained,  and 
the  pigmentation,  with  various  alterations,  may  remain  for  years. 
There  are  two  different  ways  in  which  the  pigmentation  may  occur. 
In  the  first  case  the  haemoglobin  gets  dissolved  out  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
and  the  coloured  solution  stains  the  tissues  around.  The  dissolved 
pigment  may  be  transformed  into  hsemosiderin,  and  the  ferrocyanide 
test  will  give  a  general  blue  staining.  The  pigment  is  then  liable 
to  be  collected  in  cells,  where  it  may  assume  a  granular  form.  The 
bsemosiderin  then  passes  into  hsematoidin,  or  there  may  even  be  a 
more  direct  transformation  into  haimatoidin,  which  again  is  a  much 
more  stable  product.  The  hsematoidin  occurs  either  as  granules  or 
crystals. 

The  other  mode  of  pigmentation  in  haemorrhage  is  that  the  red 
corpuscles  are  taken  up  by  amoeboid  cells  and  their  pigment  undergoes 
transformation  inside  the  cells.  The  effused  blood  acting  as  an  irritant 
induces  inflammation  around,  and  the  usual  amoeboid  cells,  acting  as 
phagocytes,  take  up  the  red  corpuscles.  (See  Fig.  49.)  Many  of 
these  cells  pass  off  by  the 
lymphatics,  but  some  may 
remain  permanently  in  the 
part.  The  red  corpuscle* 
inside  the  cells  shrink,  and 
their  pigment  goes  through 
the  transformation  into  ha^mo- 
siderin  and  hsematoidin. 

In  some  chronic  inflamma- 
tions there  is  a  pigmentation 
which  presumably  arises  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  described. 
above,  the  haemorrhage  being 
by  diapedesis.  This  pigmen- 
tation is  met  wnth  chiefly  in 
the  skin  and  the  intestine. 
There  is  a  similar  pigmentation  in  passive  hypersemia,  due  to  haemor- 
rhage by  diap>edesis.  This  is  seen  in  the  lungs,  where  we  have  the 
condition  of  brown  induration,  and  in  the  liver  where  passive  hyperaemia 
is  usually  associated  with  pigmentation  of  the  hepatic  cells. 


Vig.  4s.  -C'ryntalH  of  )m-niiii  iiropared  artificiiilly  by 
addiug  >flaci!il  acetic  acid  to  a  drop  of  blood,  hejitiiiK 
and  evaporatiag  to  dryness*,     y  350. 
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Post-mortem  pigmentation  of  the  tissues  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished.     After  death  dissolution  of  red  corpuscles  occurs  as  a 

result  of  putrefactive  changes,  and  the 
pigment  set  free  stains  the  tissues,  more 
l)articularly  the  walls  of  the  heart  and 
vessels,  but,  by  degrees,  other  structures 
also. 

MelansBmia  is  a  name  given  to  cases 
in  which  free  pigment  is  present  in  the 
blood,  being  the  result  of  the  destruction 
of  the  red  corpuscles  by  the  parasites 
of  malarial  fevers.     The  pigment  is  in 

Fig.  49. —Cells  containing  blood -corpus-    .in  n  ^  jui  j 

ciea  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  hwmor-  tne   lorm  01   granules  and   nakes,  and 

rhage ;  a,  with  frenh  corpuscles ;  6,  with    ••     .         j  -i.    j    •  _..    •  i      j 

dark  granules  from  disintegration  of  red    OeiUg  deposited  in   certain  OrganS   leads 

corpusc  08.  ^^  ^  coloration  of  them.    (See  further  on. ) 

We  frequently  meet  post-mortem  with  a  black  pigmentation,  more  particularly 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  but  also  in  other  of  the  organs  in  the 
abdomen.  This  is  partly  a  post-mortem  appearance,  but  it  owes  its  occurrence 
to  conditions  which  have  existed  during  life.  The  name  Pseudo-melanoiii  has 
been  applied  to  it.  Its  existence  implies  the  presence  of  hfpmosiderin,  and  the 
black  colour  is  due  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  putrid 
decomposition,  on  the  iron  of  the  htemosiderin.  It  is  thus  an  evidence  of  the 
presence  during  life  of  chronic  inflammation,  passive  hyperiemia,  or  other  cause 
of  the  occurrence  of  hemosiderin. 

3.  Icterus  or  Jaundice  is  a  condition  in  which  the  blood  contains 
a  yellow  pigment  which  stains  the  tissues  of  the  body  generally. 
The  pigment  is  usually  that  of  bile,  namely,  bilirubin.  This  substance 
is  elaborated  by  the  hepatic  cells  and  secreted  as  a  constituent  of 
the  bile.  When  the  exit  of  the  bile  is  hindered  by  obstruction  of 
the  ducts  the  pigment  is  re-absorbed  and  passes  into  the  blood. 
Icterus  which  is  thus  due  to  the  bile  pigment  is  called  Hepatog^en- 
ous,  that  is,  derived  from  the  liver. 

We  have  already  seen  that  hsematoidiii  is  of  similar  constitution 
to  bilirubin,  and  we  may  presumably  have  icterus  from  the  forma- 
tion of  this  pigment  in  the  blood  by  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles 
independently  of  the  bile.  This  form  of  icterus  is  called  Hsmato- 
genous.  The  exact  domain  of  this  form  is  not  determined.  The 
icterus  of  some  acute  diseases  such  as  pyaemia  and  typhus  fever  is 
haematogenous.  More  doubtful  is  the  Icterus  neonatorum.  This 
form  of  jaundice  occurs  in  a  large  number  of  new-born  children,  and 
is  usually  regarded  as  due  to  a  destruction  of  red  corpuscles,  occur- 
ring in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  circulation  at  birth. 
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It  is  asserted  by  Birch-Hirschfeld  that  this  icterus  is  hepatogenons.  He  says 
that  the  sudden  change  in  the  circulation  at  birth  causes  oedema  of  the  interstitial 
ooiinective  tissue  of  the  liver,  and  that  this  produces  obstruction  of  the  ducts. 
Cohnheim  agrees  with  Birch -Hirschf eld  that  the  icterus  is  probably  hepatogenous, 
but  does  not  see  sufiQcient  evidence  of  oedema.  He  suggests  that  as  there  is  at 
birth  a  sudden  increase  in  the  secretion  of  bile,  the  ducts  may  take  some  time 
to  accommodate  themselves.  Recklinghausen  believes  the  icterus  to  be  hasma- 
togenous  on  the  apparently  sufficient  ground  that  the  feeces  are  coloured  with 
bile,  and  that  therefore  the  bile  ducts  are  not  obstructed. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  icterus  neonatorum  is  the  occurrence  of  Crystals  of  ha^ma- 
toidin  or  bilirubin  in  the  kidneys,  and  also  in  the  tissues  and  blood.  That  is 
to  say,  the  pigment  not  only  stains  the  tissues,  but  is  deposited  in  the  crystalline 
form.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  crystallization  is  a  post-mortem  phenom- 
enon. H^ematoidin  crystals  may  be  found  even  where  there  is  not  enough  pigment 
present  to  produce  jaundice. 

4.  Pigmentation  in  tumours. — In  certain  sarcomas  and  cancers  a 
brown  pigment  is  present  in  the  cells  of  the  tumours,  giving  to  the 
tissue  a  brown  or  black  colour.  The  pigment  here  has  the  chemical 
characters  rather  of  melanin  than  of  blood-pigments  and  is  presum- 
ably elaborated  by  the  cells.  These  tumours  mostly  take  origin  in 
structures  where  pigment  cells  normally  exist,  as  in  the  choroid  of 
the  eye,  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cutis,  the  pia  mater  (Virchow), 
and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  where  it  passes  into  the  cornea. 
Such  tumoiu^  also  originate  in  pigmented  naevi,  in  the  rete  Malpighii, 
and  in  the  cornea  (especially  in  horses).  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
melanin  passes  into  the  urine,  where  it  may  deeply  colour  that 
secretion  (Tennent  and  Coats). 

5.  Pigmentation  from  without. — Pigmented  substances  introduced 
may  lodge  in  the  tissues  and  even  permanently  colour  them.  Salts 
of  silver,  when  long  administered,  or  when  taken  in  excess  in  one 
dote,  may  cause  a  bluish  staining  of  the  skin — Argyria.  The  oxide 
of  silver  is  deposited  also  in  the  tissues  of  internal  organs. 

The  Dust  of  the  air  which  is  inhaled,  passes  to  some  extent  into 
the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  gives  a  dark  colour  to  them.  (See 
under  Lung  Diseases.)  Workers  whose  trades  expose  them  to 
variously  coloured  dust,  present  similar  pigmentations  of  the  lungs. 
Tattooing  is  an  operation  by  which  granular  pigments  are  introduced, 
amd  lodge  in  or  under  the  skin  and  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

6.  Pigmentary  Atrophy. — When  coloured  tissues  atrophy  there  is 
usually  a  concentration  of  their  pigment  Thus  we  have  a  brown 
strophy  of  muscle,  especially  of  the  heart,  and  a  deepened  coloration 
of  the  fat  in  emaciated  persons  and  in  old  age. 

Utsmtnre. — VmcHow,  Yiroh.  Arohiy,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  vi.,  Geschwiilste,  vol.  ii. ; 
kitvuos^  Dis.  of  suprarenal  capsules,  1855  ;  Lakghans,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  xlix.; 
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Neumann,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  cxi.,  1888;  DtfRCK,  ibid.,  vol.  cxxz.,  1892;  Rind- 
FLEiscH,  Path.  Histology ;  Eehrer,  Stad.  iib.  Ikterus  neonatorum ;  Birch- 
HiRSCHFELD,  Virch.  Aroh.,  vol.  Ixxxvii. ;  C!ohnheim,  Allg.  Path.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  75; 
Recklinghausen,  Allg.  Path.,  p.  437 ;  Gussenbauer,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixiii. ; 
KuNKEL,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixxxi. ;  Rindfleisch  and  Harris,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol. 
oiii. ;  Tennent  and  Coats,  Glasgow,  Med.  Jour.,  xxiv.,  1885 ;  Neumann  (Pseado- 
melanosis),  Virch.  Arch.  cxi. 

VIL— AMYLOID  DEGENERATION. 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  condition  in  which  the  constituents  of 
the  tissues  are  converted  into  a  substance  whose  chemical  characters 
are  different  from  those  of  any  normal  principle  in  the  body.  The 
degeneration  is  also  called  waxy  and  lardaceous  from  the  physical 
characters  of  the  substance  produced.  This  may  be  called  for 
convenience  amyloid  substance,  and,  as  the  name  suggests,  was 
originally  supposed  to  be  allied  to  starch.  It  has  really  no  chemical 
relation  to  starch,  being  a  nitrogenous  substance  and  a  modified  form 
of  albumen.  It  resembles  starch,  however,  in  respect  that  it  gives 
a  colour  reaction  with  iodine. 

The  presence  of  amyloid  substance  is  determined  by  its  physical  characters 
and  by  certain  colour  tests.  The  earliest  known  of  these  latter  is  the  reaction 
with  iodine.  The  iodine  reaction  is  useful  for  roughly  testing  macroscopically 
at  the  time  of  the  post-mortem.  For  this  purpose  a  watery  solution,  consisting 
of  iodine  10  grains,  iodide  of  potassium  20  grains,  and  water  4  ounces,  is  poured 
on  the  surface  of  the  structure  to  be  tested.  A  mahogany- red  colour  indicates  the 
presence  of  amyloid  matter.  The  further  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  some- 
times produces  a  deeper  red  or  a  bluish  colour. 

For  microscopic  purposes  watery  solutions  of  methylviolet  or  gentianviolet  as 
introduced  by  Cornil  are  most  suitable.  These  dyes  produce  a  rose-pink  colour 
with  the  amyloid  substance,  while  normal  tissues  are  stained  blue.  In  testing 
by  iodine  microscopically  a  solution  half  the  strength  of  that  mentioned  above 
is  to  be  used. 

The  substance  itself  has  a  peculiar  bright  translucent  glancing 
appearance  (see  Fig.  50),  and,  as  the  structures  in  which  it  occurs  are 
enlarged,  they  are  often  remarkably  prominent  under  the  microscope. 
It  is  a  very  dense  heavy  material,  and,  after  death,  at  least,  is  some- 
what brittle,  but  the  usual  absence  of  haemorrhage  in  amyloid  organs 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  so  during  life. 

Causation. — Looking  to  the  history  of  the  cases  in  which  amyloid 
degeneration  occurs  it  is  clear  that  it  is  to  be  referred  primarily  to 
an  alteration  in  the  blood.  The  disease  is  not  an  independent  one, 
but  comes  on  in  certain  cachectic  states  due  to  chronic  tuberculosis, 
syphilis,  diafiasfle.^Q£_bQne  involying— prolonged  si^puration,  chronic 
dysenCy^  etc. 
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As  more  aniuaBl  causea  ol  tunjloid  degenerstion.  may  b«  mentioned  leuktemia, 
Hodgkm's  disease  (malignant  IjmphomB),  verj  mrelj  caoeer  or  sarcoma.  It  is 
(i«i|aeotlj  associated  in  the  kidney  with  chronic  inflammation  of  that  organ,  bat 
it  is  doDbttol  whether  the  latter  is  to  be  regarded  as  its  cause,  lor,  on  the  one  hand, 
aiDTloid  disease  ma;  lead  (o  nephritis,  and,  on  the  other,  both  conditions  ma;  be 
the  result  of  syphilis. 


It  wit]  be  seen  that  in  the  forms  of  disease  mentioned  as  leading  to 
amyloid  degeneration  there  are,  for  the  moat  part,  morbid  poisons  in 
the  blood.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  action  of 
these  agents  is  the  direct 
ntise  of  the  condition 
rather  than  any  drain 
on  the  systerasuchas  has 
been  generally  asserted 
u  the  caiise.  Whilst  in 
tuberculosis  there  is 
nsiially  a  prolonged  dis- 
charge, yet  in  syphilis 
«myloid  degeneration  is 
common  without  any 
lucb  condition. 

It  is  more  difficult  to 
determine  the  nature  of 
the  connection  between 
the  vice  in  the  blood 
snd  the  disease  in  the 
tiMues.  By  some  it  is 
cuppoMd  that  the  amyloid  substance  arises  in  the  blood  by  modilica' 
tion  of  the  albumen  and  is  then  infiltrated  into  the  structures.  But 
this  tiew  cannot  be  accepted,  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Bubatance  is  eminently  insoluble,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  it  can  be  carried  by  the  blood  ;  besides  this  it  does  not  displace 
the  normal  structures  simply,  but  replaces  them,  these  structures 
being  converted  into  the  amyloid  substance.  It  is  more  consistent 
to  uippose  that  the  tissues  are  reduced  in  vitality  by  the  altered  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  and  that  the  albumen  of  the  blood  enters  into 
combination  with  the  protoplasm  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  this 
peculiar  substance.  The  process  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the 
coagulation  of  the  tissues,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  occurs 
when  they  undergo  necrosis,  the  tissues  entering  apparently  into  a 
chemical  union  with  the  fibrinogen   iu   the  fluid   exuded  from  the 
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blood-vessels,  so  as  to  form  fibrine  or  some  substance  allied  to  it. 
Amyloid  matter  has  frequently  been  compared  to  fibrine,  and  DickinsoQ 
has  suggested  its  affinity  with  de-alkalized  fibrine.  The  existence  of 
localized  amyloid  disease  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  this  view.  In 
this  condition  abnormal  structures  enter  into  this  pecidiar  chemical 
combination  with  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  while  normal  structures 
do  not.  In  this  connection  also,  the  fact  that  amyloid  disease  affects 
the  connective  structures  of  the  body  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  is 
as  if  the  chemical  Imsis  of  these  structures  had  a  special  relation  to 
the  amyloid  substance.  Amyloid  disease  is  therefore  essentially  a 
degeneration,  although,  in  onler  to  the  formation  of  the  amyloid 
substance,  it  is  necessary  to  have,  added  to  the  tissue,  material  from 
without,  and  this  adds  greatly  to  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  structures. 

According  to  Wichmann  the  amyloid  matter  is  always  intftrRtitial^ 
that  is  to  sav,  between  the  cells,  lie  holds  that  it  occurs  when  the 
cells,  owing  to  anaemia,  are  no  longer  able  to  assimilate  the  normal 
albumen  exuded  from  the  blood.  The  albumen  lying  in  the  spaces 
of  the  tissues  undergoes  a  chemical  transformation  into  the  amyloid 
substance.     This  suggestion  does  not  seem  a  likely  one. 

Changes  in  the  tissues. — Amyloid  degeneration,  being  due  to  a 
condition  of  the  blood,  is  nearly  always  present  in  a  number  of  organs 
simultaneously,  although  its  degree  varies  gi*eatly  in  different  organs. 
It  is  particularly  frequent  in  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  intestine,  and 
lymphatic  glands,  but  may  occur  in  almost  every  organ  and  tissue 
of  the  bodv. 

In  all  these  organs  it  begins  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-yesaels,  more 
especially  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  smaller  arteries,  or  in  the 
connective  tissue.  In  advanced  cases  the  amyloid  substance  is  in 
such  quantity,  and  the  proper  tissue  of  the  organs  is  in  many  cases 
so  much  atrophied,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  its  precise 
seat.  In  early  pases^  however,  it  will  VJctuntl  that  fhr  nrtfrrifur  and 
capillaries^are  nearly  always  the  primary  seat.  It  is  readily  seen  in 
the  liver,  for  instance,  that  the  capillaries  are  affected,  the  hepatic 
cells  undergoing  atrophy.  Even  in  advanced  cases  the  arrangement 
is  often  suggestive  of  radiating  capillary  tubes,  as  in  Fig.  50.  In  the 
kidneys,  again,  it  is  always  the  vessels  w^hich  are  first  affected, 
although  extension  may  occur  to  the  i^ement  membrane  of  the 
tubules.  In  the  spleen  the  arteries  are  mostly  affected,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  either  thfiwalls  of  the  sinuses  in  the  pulp  or  the  reticulum 
of  the  Malpighian  bodies.     (See  under  Spleen.) 

The  diitrllration  of  amyloid  disease  varies  (greatly  in  different  cases,  both  in  regard 
to  the  organs  ohiefly  affected  and  the  parts  of  the  organs.     ThtiB  in  phthisis 
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pDlmooAliB  it  maj  be  chiefly  preaent  in  liver,  spleen,  or  kidne;,  and  it  may  be 
ftbsSDt  in  one  of  these  organs  while  preseDt  in  the  othera.  Ot  the  two  forms  of 
•mvloid  diseaae  of  the  spleen,  one  (the  sago  spleen)  is  chaiactoristic  ot  phthisis 
palmonalis,  while  the  other  is  probably  the  form  mostly  met  with  in  syphilis. 

Considerable  discnssion  htts  ocourted  as  to  the  existence  of  amyloid  disease  in 
•plthallal  rtnictaw.  It  is  now  eenerally  admitted  that  these  are  rarely  if  ever 
inTolved.  and  it  they  are  it  is  in  advanced  cases.  In  the  liver  it  is  admitted  that 
the  arteries  and  oapiliaries  are  chiefly  affected,  but  Kyber  and  others  have  assertod 
that  the  hepatic  cells  are  involved.  The  author  has  not  been  able  to  delect  an; 
amyloid  change  in  the  hepatic  cells. 

The  amyloid  aubatance  is  a  very  inert  matter.  It  is  inaoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol  and  even  in  gastric  juice.  During  life  it  renders 
the  structures  involved  passive,  so  that  they  arc  incapable  of  vital 
changes.  This  material  is  insoluble  in  the  juices  of  the  body,  but 
consistently  with  its  character  as  inert  matter  it  gives  ready  passage 
to  fluids,  so  that  during  life  the  prominent  symptom  of  amyloid 
disease  in  the  intestine  is  diarrhoea,  and  in  the  kidneys  an  excessive 
discharge  of  watery  urine. 

A  frequent  result  of  amyloid  disease  is  diminution  in  the  calibre 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  this  must  lead  to  annmia  of  the  organs.  To 
this  may  be  partly  ascribed  the  fatty  defeneration  and  atrophy  which 
so  frequently  accompany  the  process,  although  these  are  also  due  to 
the  pressure  of  the  swollen  structures. 

Structures  which  have  undergone  amyloid  degeneration  are  greatly 
increased  in  bulk  and  weight,  and  this  tells  on  the  organ  as  a  whole. 
The  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys 
are  oft«n  greatly  enlarged,  and 
they  present  a  peculiar  dense 
translucent  appearance,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  names  waxy 
and  lardaceous  disease,  often 
applied  to  amyloid  degeneratioa 

Loealiiad  amyloid  diflease, — 
This  does  not  occur  in  tissues 
previously  unaltered ;  there  ts 
al  ways  some  precedi  ng  1  ocal  lesion . 
It  is  met  with  chiefly  in  new- 
formed  inflammatory  tissue  and 
cicatrices,  especially  when  of 
sjTphilitic  origin,  and  also  in 
tummirs.  It  has  been  seen  in 
syphilitic  cicatrices  in  the  liver,  tongiie,  and  larynx,  in  degenerating 
cartilage^  etc      In  some  cases  the  ])iece  of  amyloid  tissue  is  of  con- 
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siderable  size,  and  as  it  dift'ers  in  its  hard  translucent  character  from 
the  tissues  around,  it  may  itself  look  like  a  tumour. 

Amyloid  concretions.  Corpora  amylacea. — In  old  extravasations  of 
blood  in  the  lungs  we  sometimes  meet  with  round  or  oval  stratified 
bodies  of  small  size  (see  Fig.  51  //),  which  somewhat  resemble  starch 
granules,  and  give  with  iodine  the  amyloid  reaction.  Sometimes  they 
contain  in  their  central  parts  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  blood  crystal. 
Again  in  the  prostate  gland  (a)  we  meet  with  concretions  of  consider- 
able size,  it  may  be  visible,  as  brown  granules,  to  the  naked  eye,  with 
all  the  characters  of  stratified  amyloid  concretions.  They  are  also  met 
with  in  the  tissues  of  the  central  nervous  system  (c) ;  they  are  present 
in  the  normal  brain,  especially  in  the  ependynia  of  the  ventricles,  but 
in  cases  of  sclerosis  they  may  be  present  in  enormous  numbers. 

The  reaction  of  these  bodies  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  ordinary  amyloid 
matter.  They  give  with  iodine  more  of  a  blue  tint,  and  that  without  adding 
sulphuric  acid.  They  sometimes  fail  to  give  a  red  colour  with  methylviolet. 
Their  significance  is  not  usually  very  great  from  u  practical  point  of  view,  bat  their 
presence  under  these  various  conditions  seems  to  prove  that  various  albuminous 
substances  may  undergo  conversion  into  the  so-called  amyloid  substance. 

In  the  nervous  syatem  there  are  freijuently  developed  artificially  clear  glancing 
bodies  which  somewhat  resemble  amyloid  bodies.  They  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  alcohol  in  hardening  the  tissue,  and  this  agent  should  therefore,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  avoided  in  preparing  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  for  histological 
investigation.  The  bodies  give  with  iodine  a  pale  yellow,  and  with  methylviolet  a 
reddish  colour.  They  are  devoid  of  pathological  significance,  although  some  writers 
have  referred  to  them  as  true  morbid  lesions.  (See  a  review  of  the  subject  by 
Middleton,  who  regards  them  as  formed  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  myeline  of 
the  medullated  nerve-fibres.) 

Literature. — Vikchow,  Virch.  Arch.,  vi.;  Wilks,  Guy's  Hosp.  Kep.,  1856;  Kekul£» 
Heidelberg  Jahrb.,  18o8;  KUhnk  und  Kudneff,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  xxxiii.;  Corxil, 
Arch.  d.  phys.,  1875;  Kvber,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixxxi.;  Bfdd,  Lancet,  1880;  Beport 
on  lardaceous  disease.  Path.  Soc.  trans.,  vol.  xxii.;  Facjue,  Path.  Soc.  trans.,  vol. 
xxvii. ;  Dickinson,  Discussion  on  lardaceous  disease.  Path.  Soc.  trans.,  vol.  xxz.: 
see  also  Greenfield,  Goodhart,  and  others  in  this  discussion ;  Coats  (Amyloid  dis.  in 
Phthisis),  in  Gairdner  and  Coats'  Lect.  to  practitioners,  1888;  Zahn  (Local 
amyloid  dis.),  Virch.  Arch.,  vols.  Ixxii.  and  Ixxiii.;  Mii>I)LEton,  Glas.  Med.  Joar., 
xxii.,  1884;  Wiciimann  (Bibliography),  Ziegler's  Beitrage,  xiii.,  1898. 

VIII.— MUCOUS,   COLLOID,   AND  HYALINE  DEGENERATIONS. 

There  are  many  pathological  conditions  in  which  translucent,  glancing 
substances  appear  in  the  tissues,  and  it  is  frequently  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  determine  the  chemical  and  other  relations  of  these  substances^ 
which  were  all  at  one  time  called  colloid  substances.  In  regard  to  one 
of  them,  namely,  amyloid  substance,  the  reactions  are  so  definite  that 
it  can  readily  be  detected  even  in  small  quantities.     It  has,  therefore^ 
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been  separated  from  this  group.  Mucin  is  also  a  tolerably  definite 
substance,  whose  reactions  generally  allow  of  its  detection.  But  even 
in  regard  to  it  there  are  cases  in  which  its  presence  is  doubtful,  and 
there  remain  many  conditions  in  which  the  colloid  or  hyaline  appear- 
ance is  visible,  but  the  natiu'e  of  the  change  is  obscure. 

Most  aothors  use  the  term  colloid  degeneration  to  cover  the  more  indefinite 
forms,  using  a  term  which  formerly  had  a  wider  significance.  Recklinghausen  has 
iDtrodaced  the  term  Hyalln  to  indicate  a  substance  having  a  clear  translucent 
Appearance.  This  author  includes  under  this  name  both  solid  and  semi-fluid 
Bubstances  having  the  optical  characters  mentioned.  As  the  term  means  glassy,  it 
seems  hardly  consistent  to  call  by  this  name  tenacious  fluids,  such  as  that  found  in 
the  thyroid  gland  in  some  cases  of  goitre.  Perhaps  it  may  be  convenient  to  retain 
the  term  colloid  for  the  semi-fluid  matters,  and  hyaline  for  the  more  solid. 

1.  Mucous  degeneration. — This  is  characterized  by  the  presence  in 
the  tissues  of  Mucin.  This  is  a  normal  secretion  of  certain  glands,  and 
is  a  body  of  definite  chemical  reactions.  It  is  closely  allied  to  albumen, 
but  it  is  precipitated  by  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  by  organic  acids 
(acetic  acid),  and  is  not  re-dissolved  by  excess  of  acid.  With  alcohol  it 
gives  a  membranous  and  fibrous  coagulum,  which  is  partly  re-dissolved 
in  excess  of  water.  Albumen,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  precipitated  by 
organic  acids,  and  its  precipitate  with  alcohol  is  fiocculent,  and  not 
re^lissolved  by  water.  Mucin  is  detectable  by  a  colour  test,  the  dye 
itbed  being  toluidin  blue.  This  substance,  which  is  nearly  allied  to 
methylblue,  produces  a  blue  nuclear  staining,  but  gives  a  red  colour 
with  mucin.  The  physical  characters  of  mucin  are  notable  in  that,  even 
in  small  amounts,  it  gives  fluids  a  sticky,  tenacious  character.  Thus  a 
fluid  containing  5  per  cent,  of  mucin  is  tenacious,  while  the  blood  serum 
which  contains  9  per  cent,  of  albumen  is  quite  liquid.  Paralbumin  is 
closely  allied  to  mucin,  if  not  the  same  substance. 

Mucin  is  present  pathologically  either  in  cells  or  in  the  intercellular 
substance.  In  cells  it  has  its  physiological  type  in  the  secretion  of 
mucus.  This  takes  place  by  a  transformation  of  epithelial  cells,  which 
may  be  either  in  proper  mucous  glands  or  else  on  the  surface  of  mucous 
membranes.  The  cells  show  in  their  protoplasm  a  clear  substance 
which  gradually  distends  them,  and  they  become  goblet  cells.  The 
mucin  is  discharged,  the  cell  being  either  destroyed  or  returning  to  the 
normal  condition.  An  exaggeration  of  this  process  occurs  in  catarrhs  of 
mucous  membranes,  but  this  can  scarcely  be  called  mucous  degeneration. 
There  may  also  be  an  accumulation  of  mucus  in  a  cavity  or  cyst,  but 
this  also  is  to  be  distinguished  from  degeneration. 

A  definite  mucous  degeneration  occurs  in  tumours,  notably  in  ovarian 
tumours,  where  the  result  is  rather  paralbumin  than  mucin,  and  in 
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certain  cancers.  In  the  colloid  ovarian  cystoma,  the  mucous  (or  colloid) 
matter  is  produced  by  a  process  of  secretion  in  glandular  structures, 
goblet  cells  being  characteristically  present.  (See  Fig,  52.)  In  colloid 
or  mucous  cancers  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  tumours  undergo  a  mucous 
transformation.  The  tumours  which  present  this  change  have  mostly 
their  seat  where  cylindrical  epithelium  is  a  normal  constituent. 


Mucin  differs  from  albumen  in  respect  that  it  has  no  tendency  to 
become  absorbed,  so  that  a  cavity  containing  a  mucous  fluid  is  not 
likely  to  have  its  contents  reduced  by  absorption. 

Mucin  is  present  in  the  intercellolar  rabstance  in  the  tissue  of  tho 
umbilical  cord,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  HueoOB  tissue.  In 
this  tissue  the  intercellular  substance  is  composed  of  a  soft  jelly. 
Tumours  occur  which  are  composed  of  a  similar  tissue.  (See  Myxoma.) 
A  true  mucous  degeneration  occurs  when  the  dense  matrix  of  cartilage 
or  bone  becomes  transformed  into  a  jelly  containing  mucin,  or  when 
the  adipose  tissue  becomes  like  mucous  tissue. 

Myzffidema  is  a  condition  in  which  mucin  is  present  in  the  skin, 
subcutaneous  tissue,  etc.  It  is  associated  with  changes  in  the  thyroid 
gland.     (See  further  on.) 

2.  Colloid  degfenetation. — Under  this  name  are  included  conditions 
in  which  the  cells  of  structures  secrete  or  become  converted  into  a  clear 
homogeneous  substance,  this  transformation  implying  the  destruction 
of  the  cells.  It  occurs  almost  as  a  physiological  process  in  the  Thyroid 
fland,  as  colloid  matter  is  always  present  in  later  life  in  that  gland.  It 
forms  an  important  element  in  the  commonest  form  of  Qoitre,  in  which 
there  is  an  enlargement  of  the  gland.  The  thyroid  gland  consists  of 
saccules  lined  with  epithelium.      The  epithelial  cells  become  colloid 
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and  the  saccule  comes  tx)  be  occupied  by  a  translucent  clump  of  colloid 
matter,  which  by  swelling  up  causes  enlargement  of  the  saccule.  In 
the  Kidneys  we  frequently  find  cysts  occupied  by  colloid  matter,  which 
has  arisen  by  transformation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules  or 
Malpighian  bodies. 

3.  Hymllna  dagtneration.  — Becklinghaasen  has  introduced  this  term  to  designate 
conditions  in  which  a  clear  homogeneous  substance  of  a  vitreous  appearance  is 
present,  which  does  not  yield  the  reactions  of  amyloid  substance  or  mucin. 
This  Hyalln  has  special  reactions  to  some  staining  agents,  being  deeply 
coloored  by  most  of  the  acid  dyes.  Thus  carmine,  picro-carmine,  and  to  a  less 
extiint,  hsmatoxyline,  eosine,  and  acid  fuchsine  stain  it  deeply^  It  is  an  inert 
substance  and  its  presence  implies  that  the  structures  involved  are  obsolete  if  not 
dead.  The  substance  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  unaffected  by  acids 
and  alkalies.  It  is  insoluble  in  the  juices  of  the  tissues ;  at  most,  swells  up  when 
acted  on  by  them  and  remains  as  an  inert  substance.  Like  amyloid  matter  and 
mucin,  it  arises  chiefly  by  transformation  of  cells,  but  there  are  some  conditions 
included  by  Recklinghausen,  in  which  this  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  case. 

It  is  not  asserted  by  Recklinghausen  that  hyalin  has  a  determinate  chemical 
constitntion,  and  there  are  probably  many  different  conditions  included  in  the  name. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  conditions  included  under  hyaline  degeneration : — 
(1)  Colloid  degeneration ;  (2)  Some  instances  of  coagulation- necrosis,  and  more 
particolarly  the  waxy  degeneration  of  muscle ;  (3)  Tube  casts  in  the  kidneys  (hyaline 
cylinders)  and  similar  structures  met  with  in  inflammations  in  the  ducts  of  the 
sweat  glands,  and  in  the  ovarian  follicles  ;  (4)  Hyaline  matters  in  many  tumours, 
ac  in  lymphomas,  sarcomas,  and  cancers,  as  well  as  in  tubercles ;  (5)  On  mucous 
membranes,  forming  the  main  constituent  of  diphtheritic  membranes;  (6)  In 
thrombi  and  fibrinous  exudations,  where  the  tibrine,  at  first  forming  a  net-work, 
beoomea  converted  into  a  hyaline  homogeneous  material ;  the  thrombi  in  aneurysms 
often  assume  this  character ;  (7)  In  the  eye  as  prominences  in  the  hyaloid 
membrane. 

Litiratiire. — Recklinohausen,  Allg.  Path.,  p.  404. 

IX.— CALCAREOUS  INFILTRATION  AND  CONCRETIONS. 

Bv  these  terms  is  meant  the  pathological  deposition  of  lime-salts.  In 
Oisiflcation  we  have  the  salts  of  lime  united  with  an  organic  matrix, 
and  the  tissue  has  a  definite  structure  in  which  living,  active  cells  are 
present.  In  Calcareous  infiltration  the  same  salts,  chiefly  the 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  are  deposited  in  tissues  without 
entering  into  any  proper  union  with  them,  and,  in  fact,  the  deposition 
of  the  lime  is  in  itself  evidence  that  the  tissue  has  virtually  lost  its 
vitality.  A  Ooncretion  is  a  solid  body,  formed  generally  by  deposition 
from  a  fluid.     Such  solid  bodies  consist  in  many  cases  of  lime-salts. 

Causation. — Lime-salts  or  other  soluble  matters  may  be  deposited 
because  they  are  present  in  excess.  In  cases  of  rapid  destruction  of 
bone^  as  by  an  advancing  cancer,  the  absorbed  lime-salts  are  present  in 
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the  blood  in  excess,  and  we  may  have  a  metuUtio  otlcifleation  of  the 
lung  or  intestine.  There  niay  be  thus  an  incnistation  such  as  to  make 
the  tissue  like  pumice-atone.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind  there  has  been 
a  coexistent  disease  of  the  kidneys  hindering  the  due  excretion  of  the 
lime-salts. 

In  most  instances,  honevei,  the  presence  of  dead  or  obsolete  matter 
or  a  foreign  body  is  tbe_  chief  determining  cause  of  deposition.  The 
blood  and  principal  fluids  contain  lime-salts  in  solution,  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  these  are  liable  to  precipitation.  In  the  living 
tissues  there  ta  a  continual  circulation  of  the  fluids,  and  these  latter  do 
not  linger  long  enough  to  undergo  any  serious  chemical  change. 

In  dead  or  olisolote  stmcturea,  on  the  other  hand,  the  jnicea  will  lie 
stagnant,  and  arc  liable  to  unilergo  chemical  changes.  Both  in  the  case 
of  concretions  and  infiltrations  there  is  usually  a.  foreign  body  or  piece 
of  dead  matter  as  the  centre  of  deposition.  In  addition,  the  circum- 
stances are  Ireciuently  such  as  to  cause  stagnation  of  the  fluid. 

Characters  of  the  lesions. — The  lime-salts  are  <leposited  in  the  first 
instance  in  the  form  of  tine  globular  grannies,  either  in  the  protoplasm 
of  cells  or  in  the  intercellidar  substance.  The  stnicture  is  as  if  dusted 
with    refracting    granules,    and    the  appearances    in    many   respects 


resemble  those  of  fatty  degeneration.  (Fig.  53  u.)  Aa  the  salts 
accumulate,  the  appearance  of  granules  is  somewhat  lost  and  a  more 
continuous  petrifaction  results.     (Fig.  5Zb.)    Sometimes  the  structure 
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becomes  in  consequence  homogeneous  and  somewhat  Iranelucent,  as  in 
Fig.  54.  The  addition  of  a  dilute  mineral  acid  causes  the  salts  to 
dissolve,  and,  as  carbonates  are  nearly  always  present,  solution  occurs 
with  evolntioR  of  gas. 


baTfl  ■ggr^ated  together  to  u ' 


Examples  of  this  process  are  \  ery  numerous  A  minute  parasite,  the 
tncbina  spiralis,  occurs  in  the  embryo  form  in  the  muscle  of  man  and 
animals  it  lies  there  quiescent  coiled  up  spirally  and  surrounded  by  a 
capsule  It  IB  iirtiiallj  a  foreign  body  and  the  capsule  is  by  degrees 
impregnated  with  lime,  assuming  an  opaque  appearance  at  its  poles 
(Pi^  5o)       If  the  embrjo  itself  dies,  it  also  may  become  impregnated 


with  lime  (see  Fig.  55,  lower  part).  Sometimes  an  extra-uterine  foitus 
dies  and  remains  inside  the  abdomen  as  a  foreign  body.  It  becomes 
surrounded  by  adhesions  and  partially  eiicapsuled.  The  capsule  and 
superficial  parts  of  the  fcetus  become  through  time  encrusted  with  lime, 
forming  the  so-called  LithoptBdion.     Again,  an  inflammatory  exudation 
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in  the  pericardium  may  dry  in  and  become  impregnated  with  lime.  In 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  if  healing  occurs,  the  contents  of  cavities  and 
caseous  matter  may  dry  in  and  become  surrounded  by  a  capsule ; 
impregnation  with  lime  results,  leading  to  a  pultaceous  or  mortary 
material,  which  may  ultimately  condense  into  a  stony  mass.  Again,  in 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  due  to  chronic  endocarditis,  the  new- 
formed  connective  tissue,  by  its  contraction,  becomes  hard  and  dry  and 
virtually  obsolete,  and  deposition  of  lime-salts  occurs. 

These  are  examples  of  calcification  of  foreign  bodies  of  pathological 
products,  but  we  may  have  the  process  occurring  in  the  ordinary 
tissues  when  they  have  become  obsolete.  In  the  middle  coat  of  arteries 
of  old  people,  calcareous  infiltration,  beginning  in  the  muscular  fibre- 
cells,  frequently  leads  to  massive  petrifaction  of  the  arteries  (see  Fig. 
54),  so  that  they  form  rigid  tubes.  The  cartilages  of  old  people  are  also 
liable  to  impregnation  with  lime.  The  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  may 
be  the  seat  of  a  similar  deposition  in  certain  forms  of  cataract. 

In  some  cases  the  calcification  is  followed  by  a  true  ossification. 
Calcareous  infiltration  of  the  middle  coat  of  arteries  is  not  infrequently 
associated  with  ossification  (Paul,  Coats),  and  the  calcification  of  the 
ribs  of  old  people  frequently  passes  into  ossification.  Again,  the  author 
found  in  an  old  hydatid  cyst  in  the  liver  true  bone  associated  with 
calcification.  In  these  cases  the  rigid  calcified  structure  probably  acts 
as  a  foreign  body,  inducing  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue  around 
it.  The  granulation  tissue  may  eat  into  the  calcareous  mass,  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  presence  of  lime-salts  induced  it  to  develop  into  bone 
rather  than  into  ordinary  connective  tissue. 

Literature. — Weber,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  vi. ;  Virchow,  do.,  vols,  viii.,  xi.,  xx. ; 
Zahn,  do.,  vol.  Ixii.;  Ktbeb,  do.,  vol.  Ixxxi. ;  Paul,  Path.  Soc.  trans.,  vol.,  xxxvii., 
p.  216 ;  Coats,  Glas.  Med.  Joar.,  vol.  xxvii.,  1887,  p.  265 ;  Cohn.,  Viroh.  Arch., 
vol.  cvi. 
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INFLAMMATION. 

Etiology.  Produced  by  irritants,  whose  character  is  to  injure  the  tissues ;  in- 
fluences of  nervous  system,  etc.  ;  mode  of  entrance  of  irritants.  I.  Principal 
plionomfliia,  exhibited  in  an  experiment.  II.  The  state  of  the  yessels, 
(Contraction  not  essential)  dilatation  with  active  hypersemia,  followed  by 
retardation ;  explanation  of  these ;  pavementing  of  veins.  Increase  of 
temperature,  not  due  to  heat  production,  but  to  excess  of  blood.  III.  The 
Inflammatory  exndation.  (1)  The  serous  and  (2)  the  fibrinous  exudation, 
(3)  exudation  of  white  corpuscles  by  emigration  and  of  red  by  diapedesis, 
explanation  of  these ;  chemiotaxis ;  phagocytosis,  (4)  cells  from  other  sources, 
(5)  the  purulent  exudation,  suppuration  due  to  pyogenic  microbes ;  the  ab- 
scess ;  (croupous  and  diphtheritic  exudations).  IV.  Changes  in  the  Ussues. 
(1)  Parenchymatous  changes  ;  (2)  New-formation  of  tissue,  (a)  in  the  granu- 
lating wound  ;  the  formative  cells  and  their  origin  :  new-formation  of  blood- 
vessels and  of  epithelium ;  (b)  other  inflammatory  new-formations.  V.  The 
inoea  of  inflammation.     VI.  The  forms  of  inflammation. 

fllHIS  is  a  subject  whose  importance  in  pathology  can  hardly  be  over- 
-^  estimated.  From  the  time  of  John  Hunter  its  phenomena  have 
been  taken  as  the  basis  of  various  speculations  on  the  nature  of  patho- 
logical phenomena  in  general.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  strictly 
accurate  and  complete  Definition  of  inflammation.  The  oldest  and  still 
most  generally  received  definition  distinguishes  it  as  characterized  by 
the  four  cardinal  signs,  redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain  {rubat'y  tumor, 
color,  dolor).  These  signs,  however,  by  no  means  apply  universally, 
and  they  are  typical  rather  of  the  early  stages  of  inflammation  than  of  ^ 
the  later  ones.  Perhaps  a  definition  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  ^  *^* 
etiological  character  is  least  open  to  objection,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
inflammation  comprises  the  ordinary  phenomena  which  result  from  the 
action  of  agents  which  directly  damage  the  living  tissues. 

Etiology  of  Inflammation. — In  many  cases  the  causes  of  inflam- 
mation are  obscure,  and  this  applies  mainly  to  internal  organs  whose 
acdons  are  greatly  hidden  from  our  view.  Inflammation  is  producible 
artifleially ;  and  if  we  study  the  modes  of  production  we  shall  find 
that  agents  are  used  to  which  the  general  name  of  Irritants  is  applied. 
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The  inflammation  is  produced,  it  is  said,  by  irritiiting  the  part  in  some 
way.  The  name  irritant  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  as  it  embodies  the 
conception  of  a  stimulating  action :  whereas  the  so-called  irritants, 
in  their  nature  and  action,  possess  characters  rather  of  a  deadening 
than  of  a  stimulating  kind.  They  are  agents  which,  when  acting 
strongly,  are  calculated  to  kill  the  tissues,  and  acting  less  strongly 
they  may  be  supposed  to  damage  them  ;  it  is  in  this  latter  case  that 
they  produce  inflammation.  A  certain  degree  of  heat  or  cold  Mill  kill, 
a  less  degree  will  lead,  if  sutticiently  prolonged,  to  inflammation.  Such 
agents  as  croton  oil,  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  zinc,  have  a  damaging 
action  on  the  tissues,  and  they  are  some  of  the  commonest  in  use  when 
inflammation  is  to  be  produced.  Again,  tniumatic  causes  produce  in- 
flammation ;  a  direct  injury  inflicted  may  kill,  but  acting  less  vigorously 
it  may  produce  inflammation.  The  agents,  however,  although  their 
direct  action  is  deleterious,  may  yet  induce  a  reaction  in  the  tissues, 
and  in  this  sense  stimulate  them. 

In  inflammations  of  internal  organs  it  often  happens  that  no  such 
deflnite  cause  is  to  be  discovered,  but  even  in  them  the  direct  action 
of  an  irritant  is  sometimes  demonstra])le.  In  one  of  the  hospitals  in 
(rlasgow  a  medical  man  prescriljod  a  table-spoonful  of  cough  mixture ; 
the  nurse  gave  a  tal)le-8poonful  of  carbolic  acid  instead.  The  result  was 
an  acute  pneumonia  presenting  the  usual  physical  signs  and  symptoms. 
In  this  case  there  was  a  deleterious  agent  intriMluced  into  the  stomach 
and  so  into  the  circulation,  and  it  acted  on  the  tissue  of  the  lungs 
((>erhaps  mainly  on  the  blood-vessels),  i)ossibly  iluring  the  process  of 
excretion  by  these  organs. 

Again,  when  large  blisters  are  applied,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
active  chemical  principle  is  absorbed,  and,  passing  into  the  blood,  pro- 
duces inflammation  of  the  kidneys  pro]>ably  during  the  process  of 
excretion.  And  so  in  all  inflammations  we  are  to  infer  the  existence 
of  some  deleterious  agent,  although  it  is  very  often  difficult  to  tell 
whence  it  has  come  and  what  is  its  nature. 

At  this  |K)int  it  may  properly  be  in(|uired  whether  the  Nervous 
system  has  anything  to  do  with  the  causation  of  inflammation.  There 
are  not  a  few  facts  which  suggest,  at  least,  some  connection.  In  some 
of  the  instances  the  connection  is  clearly  an  indirect  one.  For  in- 
stance, when  inflammation  of  the  eye  results  from  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  the  inflammation  is  really  traumatic  in  its  origin.  By  the  sever- 
ance of  the  nerve  the  reflex  action  of  winking  is  abolished  as  well  as 
the  secretion  of  tears,  and  so  the  organ  is  exposed  to  injuries  and 
unable  to  get  rid  of  foreign  bodies.  The  inflammation  is  the  result  of 
irritation  from  without,  and,  if  the  eye  be  carefully  protected  (say  by 
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Stitching  the  lids  together)  the  inflammation  does  not  occur.  For 
similar  reasons  anaesthetic  parts  in  general  are  specially  liable  to 
inflammation,  and  the  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  exceptionally  severe. 

But  there  are  cases  where  nervous  action  has  a  very  important  and 
apparently  direct  relation  to  the  cause  of  the  inflammation.  A  man 
with  a  stone  impacted  in  his  urethra  may  have  an  inflammation  of  the 
testicle.  Or,  after  the  passage  of  a  bougie  through  a  urethra  with  a 
partially  healed  wound,  there  may  be  a  rigor  with  immediate  sup- 
pression of  urine  and  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  These 
results  can  only  be  eflected  by  reflex  action,  and  there  are  various  ways 
in  which  we  may  suppose  them  to  occur.  Reflex  irritation  may  produce, 
through  the  vasomotor  nerves,  a  contraction  of  the  arteries  of  an  organ, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  kidney  this  contraction  may  be  sufficient  virtually 
to  bring  the  circulation  to  a  standstill.  The  immediate  suppression  of 
urine  resulting  on  the  passage  of  a  bougie  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for 
except  on  the  supposition  of  such  a  spasmodic  contraction  amounting 
almost  to  occlusion  of  the  renal  arteries.  If  such  a  stagnation  of  the 
hloocl  continues  long  enough  the  vessels  will  be  so  damaged  that  when 
the  circulation  is  restored  inflammation  will  result. 

There  are,  however,  cases  of  internal  inflammations  which  are  greatljr 
under  nervous  influences,  but  in  which  the  connection  cannot  be  ex- 
plained merely  on  the  supposition  of  a  reflex  stimulation  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves.  The  manifest  relief  which  many  inflammations  undergo 
in  consequence  of  counter-irritation  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lister  as 
indicating  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  producing  inflamma- 
tion. The  application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  skin  over  an  inflamed 
and  i^aiiiful  joint  will  often  relieve  the  pain  and  inflammation  instan- 
taneously. It  is  as  if  there  was  in  the  nerves  of  the  part  a  state  of  over- 
action  which  afl<ected  injuriously  the  tissues,  and  increased  the  liability 
to  an  intensity  of  inflammation.  This  over-action  being  relieved  by  a 
still  greater  stimulation  of  nerves  connected  reflexly,  the  inflammation 
sulfides. 

The  nervous  system  itself  can  scarcely  act  as  an  irritant,  but  it  may 
so  alter  the  tissues  that  agents  which  normally  would  produce  no  such 
effect  will  irritate  and  produce  inflammation.  The  case  of  Urticaria 
may  here  be  cited.  This  condition  is  primarily  an  affection  of  the 
nervous  system,  but  the  more  definite  inflammatory  changes  are  brought 
about  by  friction,  by  the  clothes  or  otherwise,  so  that  a  normal  stimulus 
prorluces  under  the  abnormal  nervous  conditions  a  pathological  result. 

Aft  an  example  of  how  local  conditions  may  determine  the  occurrence  of  inflam- 
inatioD;  the  fact  may  be  cited  that  a  mild  inflammation  of  the  bone-marrow 
produced  by  caustics  may  be  converted  into  an  intense  septic  inflammation  by 
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causing  the  animal  to  eat  putrid  food.  Here  an  existing  damaged  state  makes  the 
tissues  unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  a  further  damaging  agent  which  normallj  thej 
are  able  to  withstand.  It  may  be  similar  in  the  case  of  many  internal  inflamma- 
tions produced  apparently  by  exposure  of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  cold.  Soch 
exposure  may  produce,  by  reflex  action,  a  state  of  the  nervous  system  rendering  the 
organ  peculiarly  liable  to  damage  from  conditions  of  the  blood  which  otherwiw 
would  not  produce  any  such  effect.  In  all  these  cases,  also,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  reflex  action  may  affect  specially  the  vascular  system. 

It  may  be  added  that  l^esides  conditions  brought  about  through  the 
nervous  system  there  may  be  Individual  peculiarities^  hereditary  or 
acquired,  rendering  diflerent  persons  variously  liable  to  the  action  of 
irritants,  and  even  in  the  same  person  the  various  organs  of  the  body 
may  show  different  degrees  of  resistance.  The  character  of  the  inflam- 
mation will  also,  to  some  extent,  be  influenced  not  merely  by  the  nature 
of  the  agent  causing  it,  but  also  by  the  state  of  the  individual. 

In  studying  individual  cases  of  inflammation  it  will  be  important  to 
consider  by  what  path  the  irritant  has  reached  the  part  which  has 
become  inflamed.  In  many  cases  it  reaches  it  by  the  blood,  and  as 
the  blood  is  distributed  in  every  part  of  the  organ,  the  inflammation 
will  not  probably  show  any  special  localization.  And  so,  when  we  find 
two  symmetrical  orgiins,  both  of  which  are  attacked  in  every  region, 
we  infer  that  the  agent  causing  the  inflammation  has  come  by  the 
blood,  or,  at  Iciist,  by  a  path  common  to  both.  Of  course,  there  may 
be  local  differences  in  the  organ  itself  of  such  a  character  that  every 
part  will  not  be  equally  susceptible  to  the  action  of  an  agent  calculated 
to  produce  inflammation,  and  so  the  disease  may  develop  more  in  one 
part  of  the  organ  than  in  another,  although  the  general  character  of  its 
distribution  will  generally  still  suggest  the  path  by  which  the  agent 
has  come. 

I.— THE  PRINCIPAL  PHENOMENA  OF  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION. 

Looking  to  the  cardinal  signs  of  inflammation  already  enumerated, 
it  will  appear  that  two  of  them,  namely  redness  and  heat^  are  inti- 
mately related  to  the  condition  of  the  circulation,  while  the  swelling 
may  possibly  have  similar  relations.  John  Hunter,  in  his  conceptions 
of  inflammation,  regarded  the  phenomena  as  essentially  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  blood  and  blood-vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  Virchow 
in  his  great  work  on  cellular  pathology  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  tissues,  and  regarded  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  as  due  to  a 
stimulation  of  the  cells.  Under  the  influence  of  the  discovery,  by 
Cohnheim,  of  the  emigration  of  leucocytes  from  the  vessels  there  was  a 
revulsion  towards  the  vessels,  and  the  att<impt  was  made  by  this,  author 
to  limit  the  term  inflammation  essentially  to  the  phenomena  connected 
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with  the  vessels,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  disturbance  of  the  circulation. 
Still  more  recently  Metchnikoff  has  attempted  to  limit  inflammation  to 
the  activity  of  the  amoeboid  cells  of  the  body  in  their  attempts  to  deal 
with  intruding  agents.  He  thus  reduces  inflammation  to  a  process  of 
Phagocytosis.  In  forming  a  complete  picture  of  inflammation  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  whole  phenomena  in  which  vessels,  tissues, 
and  phagocytes  will  all  have  their  parts. 

A  simple  Experiment  may  be  performed  to  illustrate  the  principal 
phenomena  at  the  outset  of  an  acute  inflammation.  If  a  frog  be 
paralyzed  with  curare,  the  web  of  the  foot  may  be  spread  out  and 
observed  under  the  microscope.  With  a  pair  of  scissors  a  superficial 
longitudinal  wound  may  be  made,  taking  care  to  remove  little  more 
than  the  epithelium.  By  this  operation  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
web,  with  its  vessels,  is  exposed  ;  the  action  of  the  scissors  in  cutting 
and  the  unusual  exposure  to  the  air,  afl*ect  these  structures,  and  the 
various  phenomena  of  inflammation  soon  begin  to  manifest  themselves, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  a  moist  atmosphere  around  the  web  so  as  to 
prevent  the  wound,  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  from  drying.  At  first 
the  circulation  goes  on  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound  as  before,  the  area 
is  merely  more  transparent  from  the  absence  of  the  epithelium.  But 
very  soon,  if  an  artery  is  near  or  in  the  wonnd^  it  dilat««,  and  there 
is  an  acceleration  of  the  stream  in  the  capillaries  and  veins.  But 
this  soon  disappears,  and  the  circulation,  especially  in  the  capillaries, 
becomes  slower  and  slower,  till  here  and  there  the  blood-corpuscles 
now  and  then  stand  still  for  a  moment  or  two.  By  and  by  a  peculiar 
condition  becomes  visible  in  the  veins.  Normally,  the  blood  corpuscles  I 
flow  down  the  middle  of  the  vein,  and  the  peripheral  zone  contains  r 
plasma  with  a  few  white  corpuscles  rolling  along.  As  the  inflammation  / 
proceeds,  the  white  corpuscles  come  to  occupy  this  zone,  and  to  adhere  J 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel.  The  individual  corpuscles  may  not  I 
be  all  absolutely  stagnant,  they  adhere  for  a  time  and  then  depart,  but  I 
the  result  of  the  process  is  that  there  is  a  nearly  complete  filling  up  of  I 
the  zone  with  white  blood-corpuscles,  so  that  the  vein  seems  pave-  /  Wk 
mented  internally  with  these  cells.  This  is  seen  not  only  in  any  vein  I 
which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  but  also  in  those  I 
for  a  short  distance  outside  it.  J 

If  the  attention  be  now  directed  to  the  surface  of  the  wound  it  soon 

becomes  manifest  that  certain  peculiar   bodies   are   appearing  there. 

These  are  at  first  seen  mostly  towards  the  edge  of  the  wound,  and  are 

especially  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  veins  where  the  white 

corpuscles  are  adherent.     They  are  of  various  shapes,  and  present  a 
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transparent  gelatinous  appearance.  If  observed  carefully  they  are 
seen  to  be  altering  their  shapes,  presenting  the  well-known  amoeboid 
movement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  56.  These  cells  gradually  increase  in 
numbers,  and  by  their  contractile  power,  they  move  from  the  peripheiy 
towards  the  centre  of  the  wound  till  they  may  come  to  cover  it 
entirely.  These  bodies  may  be  removed  from  the  wound  by  placing 
the  end  of  a  capillary  glass  tube  on  the  surface.  A  fluid  runs  up  into 
the  tube,  and  in  this  fluid  are  these  free  cells.      The  fluid  may  now  be 

blown  on  to  a  glass  slide  and  ex- 
amined under  a  higher  power  of  the 
microscope,  when  the  slow  amceboid 
movement  will  be  still  more  man- 
ifest. If,  in  the  drop  of  fluid,  the 
bodies  are  allowed  to  die  or  are 
killed  by  the  addition  of  a  reagent, 

,hr^„r™.t.i1d''S«„'r  TilJirs-.r"'     they  become  globular  and  graniUar. 

in  fact,  have  the  characters  we 
recognize  as  those  of  white  blood -corpuscles,  lymph  corpuscles,  pas 
corpuscles — of  leucocytes  in  general.  The  addition  of  acetic  acid  to 
the  living  cells  will  first  cause  them  to  assume  the  globular  form,  and 
then  will  bring  out  the  nucleus  or  nuclei  as  in  an  ordinary  white 
corpuscle.  The  fluid  in  which  these  corpuscles  are  found  is  coagulable, 
and  if  it  be  kept  till  the  corpuscles  have  died  strings  of  fibrine  will 
be  found  in  it.  If  this  experiment  be  made  in  summer,  the  whole  of 
those  phenomena  will  manifest  themselves  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  five  or 
six  hours  the  entire  wound  may  be  plastcrtnl  over  with  amoeboid  cells. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  more  hours  the  wound  begins  to  be  covered  in 
with  new-formed  flat  epithelium.  This  l)cgins  at  the  margins,  and  if 
the  wound  is  small  it  may  be  wholly  covereil  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  amtfboid  cells  are  covered  in,  but  they  very  soon  disappear,  and 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  web  remains  with  a  thin  transparent  epi- 
thelium covering  it 

Without  following  out  this  experiment  further,  we  may  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  principal  ])henomena  of  inflammation,  which  have  been 
partly  illustrated.  We  shall  consider,  first,  the  state  of  the  vessels ; 
secondly,  the  condition  which  is  illustrated  in  this  experiment  by  the 
fluid  on  the  surface  of  the  wound  containing  amwboid  cells ;  and  lastly, 
the  condition  of  the  tissues  in  inflamed  parts. 

II.-THE  STATE  OF  THE  VESSELS  IN  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION. 
When  an  irritant  is  applied  to  a  transparent  vascular  tissue,  such  as 
the  tongue  or  web  of  the  frog,  it  produces  effects  which  vary  slightly. 
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according  to  its  nature.  If  croton  oil  be  applied,  there  is  first  a 
contraction  of  the  arteries,  extending  to  their  whole  length,  followed 
by  dilatation.  If  ammonia  be  used,  there  is  dilatation  without  previous 
contraction:  The  dilatation  affects  chiefly  arteries  and  veins,  but  also, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  capillaries.  The  dilatation  of  the  arteries 
leads  to  an  Active  hvi^uyamia.  the  current  is  accelerated  in  the  arteries, 
capillaries,  and  veins,  and  these  vessels  are  overfilled ;  there  is  a  great 
excess  in  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  the  vessels.  The 
acceleration  of  the  current  does  not  persist,  however,  in  the  most 
affected  parts ;  on  the  contrary,  the  blood-corpuscles  begin  to  lag, 
especially  in  the  capillaries  and  veins,  although  there  is  still  accelera- 
tion in  the  arteries,  and  in  the  capillaries  and  veins  of  the  less  inflamed 
parts.  This  stagnation  in  the  capillaries  and  veins  may  assume  a  high 
degree,  especially  in  the  part  most  acted  on  ])y  the  irritant.  Although 
the  current  is  slow  in  these  vessels  they  remain  overfilled,  a  Passive 
hypersmia  supervenes  on  the  active  hypersemia ;  at  the  same  time  the 
white  corpuscles  accumulate  along  the  internal  wall  of  the  veins  in  the 
manner  already  described,  and  they  also  adhere  at  intervals  in  the 
capillaries.  The  circulation  may  come  almost  to  a  standstill  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  parts  most  affected,  while  at  various  distances  out 
from  this  there  will  be  manifest  a  less  and  less  amount  of  retardation 
till  a  zon6  is  reached  where  the  retardation  disappears,  and  by  and  by 
gives  place  to  acceleration. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  may  be  the  explanation  of  these 
various  phenomena  which  the  vessels  manifest.     The  observations  of 
Lister  present  us  with  a  view  of  this  subject  which  has  been  largely 
confirmed  by  other  observers.     Saviotti's  researches  are  for  the  most 
part  confirmatory  of  Lister's  views. 

Contraction  of  the  arteries  is  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  a  part  of 
the  inflammatory  phenomena.  It  is  simply  the  result  of  stimulation  of 
the  nerves  by  the  irritant,  and  while  in  the  case  of  many  irritants  it 
does  not  occur  at  all,  it  is  always  transitory.  Contraction  of  arteries 
may  be  produced  either  by  reflex  or  direct  irritation  of  nerves.  It  is 
produced  reflexly  by  irritation  of  sensory  nerves.  Thus  the  arteries 
in  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot  are  seen  to  contract  when  the  skin  is 
tapped  or  twitched  with  the  forceps.  This  contraction  does  not  occur 
if  the  nerve  stems  be  first  divided.  On  the  other  hand  the  irritant 
may  cause  contraction  directly,  by  stimulating  the  vaso-constrictor 
nerves  (as  cold  does),  and  so  produce  a  temporary  contraction  of  the 
arteries. 

Dilatation  of  the  arteries,  leading  to  active  hypersemia  (also  called 
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determination  of  hlood\  is  induced  by  paralysis  of  the  arteries,  just  as 
in  other  cases  of  active  hyperemia. 

It  is  important  here  to  recall  the  fact  that  irritants  act  injuriously 
on  the  tissues,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  paralyze  them.  Lister  in  his 
important  researches  on  inflammation  brought  this  fact  into  prominence. 
The  skin  of  the  frog  is  supplied  with  pigment  cells.  These  cells, 
as  already  illustrated,  are  contractile  bodies.  In  the  state  of 
rest  they  are  extended  into  numerous  branches,  which  make  a  fine 
pigmented  reticulum  under  the  skin;  in  the  active  state  they  are 
drawn  together  so  as  to  make  a  dark  clump.  They  are  under  the 
command  of  the  nervous  system,  and  by  their  means  the  animal  is 
capable  of  changing  its  colour,  presenting  a  dark  hue  when  the  cells 
are  relaxed,  and  a  lighter  colour  according  to  the  degree  of  concentra- 
tion. Some  irritants  have  the  immediate  effect  of  relaxing  the  pigment 
cells,  and  this  itself  is  so  far  an  evidence  of  paralysis,  as  the  dispersed 
condition  is  the  state  of  rest  of  the  cells ;  but  whether  the  pigment  is 
dispersed  or  not,  the  animal  loses  control  of  its  pigment  in  the  affected 
area,  which  does  not  change  its  colour  with  the  rest  of  the  skin,  and 
may  be  found  dark  while  the  animal  is  pale,  etc. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries  is  effected  by  a 
pftralytifi  inf^^^^i^pp  ^^  »^p,  im'tir'^*'  It  is  uot  easy  to  determine  whether 
this^^^aralytic  influence  is  exercised  through  the  peripheral  ganglia, 
whose  existence  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  infer,  or  directly  on 
the  wall  of  the  vessel,  but  as  these  ganglia  are  in  or  near  the  vessel- 
wall,  we  may  infer  that  both  are  influenced.  The  view  has  been  held 
that  the  dilatation  is  reflex,  but  this  is  excluded  by  the  observations  of 
Cohnheim.  He  found  that  if  the  sciatic  nerve  has  been  divided  in  a 
frog's  log  the  arteries  dilate,  but  the  application  of  an  irritant  produces 
a  further  dilatation.  He  found  also  that,  after  destruction  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  irritation  of  the  tongue  still  produces  dilatation  of 
the  arteries.  The  acceleration  of  the  blood-current  in  the  arteries, 
capillaries,  and  veins,  will  be  understood  from  what  has  gone  before  to 
be  a  direct  result  of  the  dilatation  6f  the  arteries ;  we  have,  in  fact,  an 
active  hyperaeraia. 

The  Retardation  is  to  be  referred  to  an  increased  adhesiveness  ot 

" 

the  blood  corpuscles.  This  is  a  matter  of  direct  observation.  The 
corpuscles  in  the  inflamed  area  can  be  seen  to  move  sluggishly  along 
the  wall  as  if  attracted  by  it,  and  the  Pavementing  of  the  veins  with 
white  corpuscles  is  clearly  due  to  increased  adhesiveness  between  the 
two,  or  to  an  attractiveness  exercised  on  the  leucocytes.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Lister  that  when  the  blood  is  removed  from  the  vessels 
and  comes  in  contact  with  dead  matter,  the  blood-corpuscles  acquire  an 
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adhesiveness  which  they  do  not  possess  inside  the  normal  vessels.  The 
red  corpuscles  stick  together  by  their  flat  surfaces  and  form  the  well- 
known  wukatut.  The  adhesiveness  of  the  white  corpuscles  is  not  so 
obvious  when  a  drop  of  blood  is  examined  outside  the  body,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  red.  Now 
the  irritant  damages  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  with  the  result  that  the 
corpuscles  behave  as  if  in  the  presence  of  dead  matter — they  become 
arlhesive. 

This  is  ezceUently  shown  in  an  experiment  of  Lister's.  He  ligatured  the  leg  of  a 
frog,  producing  thereby  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  but  on  examining 
the  web  it  could  be  seen  that  the  corpuscles  were  able  to  move  freely  among  one 
another — there  was  obviously  no  adhesiveness.  Hut  now,  when  a  piece  of  mustard 
was  applied  to  the  web,  this  free  movement  ceased  in  the  area  aiTected;  the 
oorpascles  became  aherent  among  themselves  and  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  The 
muilt  of  this  was  an  accumulation  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  irritated  area ;  any 
eorpOAcles  which  happened  to  glide  into  the  area  remained  adherent  there,  and  so, 
by  dei^ees,  the  vessels  became  overfilled — a  state  of  hypenemia  superinduced  on 
stagnation.  If  any  corpuscle  happened  to  escape  from  the  aiTected  area,  it  ceased 
to  be  milheaive,  and  moved  freely  about. 

We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  retardation  of  the  current  and  the 
pavementing  of  the  veins  with  white  corpuscles  are  the  result  of  the 
injury  to  the  vessel  wall,  and  it  may  be  added  that,  in  connection  with 
innamipations.  all  degrees  of  stagnation  up  to  absolute  stoppage  or 
Stasis  may  be  produced,  and  are  often  manifested  together  in  the  same 
case. 

We  may  now  sum  up  the  conditions  presented  by  the  blood-vessels  \ 
in  the  early  periods  of  inflammation  as  follows.     The  arteries  dilate  by  I 
a  relaxation,  of  a  paralytic  character,  of  their  muscular  coat«,  due  to  a  1 
paralysis  of  the  peripheral  ganglia.     In  some  cases  this  dilatation' is  ' 
preceded  by  an  evanescent  contraction.     The  immediate  result  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  arteries  is  active  hyperivmia,  or  determination  of 
bkxKlf  involving  overfilling  of  the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  with 
acceleration  of  the  current.     This  is  followed  by  retardation  of  the 
current,  the  vessels  remaining  dilated  and  hypenemic,  and  tliis  retarda 
tion  may  go  on  to  almost  complete  stasis  in   the  capillaries.     The 
retardation  is  due  to  adhesiveness  of  the  corpuscles,  and  to  the  same 
cause  is    to  be   trace<l  the    pavementing    of  the   veins  with   white 
corpuscles. 

It  is  sometimes  possible  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  skin,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  boil,  to  observe  conditions  directly  traceable  to  the  state  of 
the  vessels  here  indicated.  Thus  at  the  peripheral  parts  of  such  a 
focus  of  inflammation  the  skin  presents  a  fiery-red  appearance  due  to 
<ietermiiiation  of  blood ;  the  red  colour  may  be  pressed  away  with  the 
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finger,  but  it  immediately  returns.  Inside  this  zone  there  is  an  area 
in  which  the  redness  is  not  so  vivid,  and  when  the  red  colour  is  pressed 
away  it  returns  sluggishly ;  the  corpuscles  are  here  already  adherent^ 
and  the  current  retarded.  Then  in  the  more  central  parts  a  dusky  red 
appearance  is  presented,  and  on  pressure  it  may  be  impossible  or  very 
difficult  to  remove  the  redness  ;  here  a  condition  of  stagnation  exists. 

Increase  of  temperature  in  inflammation.— Calor  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  signs  of  inflammation,  and  a  feeling  of  heat  is  usually  experi- 
enced when  external  parts  are  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation.  In 
regard  to  internal  parts,  their  nerves  are  not  capable  of  conveying 
impressions  of  differences  of  temperature ;  a  hot  substance  swallowed 
gives  a  sensation  of  pain.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  a  part  which  is  in  a  state  of  acute  inflam- 
mation is  the  seat  of  increased  production  of  heat. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  temperature  of  external  parts  is  increased 
in  inflammation.  John  Hunter  determined  this  by  actual  observation. 
He  had  a  case  of  hydrocele  to  deal  with,  and  undertook  its  treatment 
by  the  old  operation  of  laying  open  the  sac  and  inserting  lint  dipped 
in  an  irritating  salve  with  a  view  to  producing  inflammation.  At  the 
time  of  the  operation  he  found  that  the  temperature  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis  was  92",  but  next  day,  inflammation  having  been  induced, 
the  temperature  had  risen  to  98 J*.  The  question  here  arises  whether 
this  increase  of  temperature  is  due  to  an  actual  production  of  heat  in 
the  inflamed  part,  or  to  an  increased  supply  of  hot  blood,  due  to 
dilatation  of  the  arteries. 

That  there  is  a  g^^eatly  increased  supply  of  blood  to  inflamed  exter- 
nal parts  has  been  proved  by  experiment  and  observation.  Cohnheim 
found  tnat  in  a  recent  inflammation  produced  by  scalding  the  foreleg 
of  a  dog  in  hot  water,  or  by  painting  with  croton  oil,  the  amount  of 
blood  issuing  from  a  cannula  inserted  into  a  vein  was  greatly  increased, 
sometimes  reaching  nearly  double  that  issuing  from  a  corresponding 
vein  on  the  other  side.  It  may  even  be  as  great  as  when  the  arteries 
have  been  relaxed  in  a  limb  by  dividing  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves. 
This  extreme  degree  of  difference  may  not  continue  long,  but  even  for 
some  days  it  is  frequently  very  considerable. 

It  is  an  every-day  observation  of  surgeons  that  an  incision  in  an 
inflamed  part  is  accompanied  by  a  much  greater  escape  of  blood  than 
in  a  normal  part,  and  if  an  artery  be  incised  it  spouts  more  blood  and 
to  a  greater  distance  than  a  similar  artery  in  a  non-inflamed  part.  It 
is  similar  with  the  veins ;  Ijawrence  performed  venesection  in  both 
arms  in  a  person  who  had  an  acute  inflammation  of  one  hand,  and  he 
found  that  the  blood  flowed  two  or  three  times  more  rapidly  from  the 
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rein  on  the  side  affected.  The  relaxation  of  the  arteries  in  acute  in- 
flammation evidently  produces  a  determination  of  blood  which  extends 
beyond  the  immediate  focus  of  the  inflammation,  and  is  not  counter- 
balanced by  the  retardation. 

John  Hunter,  having  determined  the  great  increase  in  temperature 
above  referred  to,  yet  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  due  alone  to 
the  determination  of  blood,  for  he  found  that  the  temperature  of  an 
inflamed  external  part  never  exceeded  or  even  quite  reached  that  of 
a  normal  internal  part,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  blood  in  internal 
organs.  Since  Hunter's  time,  Simon  has  asserted  that  there  is  some 
development  of  heat  in  inflamed  parts.  His  experiments  seemed  to 
show  that  the  arterial  blood  passing  to  an  inflamed  external  part  is 
not  so  warm  as  the  focus  of  inflammation,  and  that  the  venous  blood 
returning  from  the  part  is  warmer  than  the  arterial  blood,  although 
not  BO  warm  as  the  focus  of  inflammation.  But  the  experiments  of 
Jacobsen,  made  with  more  exact  instruments,  entirely  confirm  the  views 
of  Hunter.  It  appears  that  the  most  intense  inflammations  of  the  skin 
or  of  muscles  never  cause  an  elevation  of  temperature  sufficient  to  reach 
that  of  the  rectum,  vagina,  or  abdomen,  the  difference  being  generally 
1*  to  2*  C.  Again,  in  inflammations  induced  in  internal  parts,  as  the 
peritoneum  or  the  pleura,  the  temperature  was  never  raised  to  that  of 
the  blood  in  the  left  ventricle,  being  always  from  *2*  to  'S"  C.  under  it. 
This  means  that  in  these  parts,  where  the  temperature  is  already  near 
that  of  the  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  inflammation,  leading 
to  an  increased  supply  of  blood  of  a  similar  temperature,  causes  virtu- 
ally no  elevation  above  the  normal  heat.  Again,  Cohnheim  has  found 
that,  when  in  one  fore-paw  of  a  dog  a  state  of  acute  inflammation  is 
induced,  while  in  the  other  active  hypersemia  is  produced  by  dividing 
the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  the  temperature  in  the  inflamed  foot  is 
always  slightly  less  than  that  in  the  other.  We  may  safely  infer,  then, 
that  in  inflammation  there  is  no  local  production  of  heat. 

Fever  often  accompanies  inflammation,  but  it  only  does  so  when  the 
blood  is  affected.  This  may  happen  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  agent 
which  caused  the  inflammation  may  be  primarily  in  the  blood,  and  it 
may  produce  both  the  general  manifestations  of  fever  and  the  local 
manifestations  of  inflammation.  This  applies  to  many  infective  agents. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  local  inflammation  may  give  rise  to  products 
whoee  abaorpfcaon  into  the  blood  will  cause  fever.     (See  under  Fever.) 


III.— THE  INFLAMMATORY  EXUDATION. 
In  the  experiment  sketched  at  the  outset  the  inflammatory  exudation 
was  the  fluid  which  collected  on  the  surface  of  the  wound.      We  saw 
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that  this  fluid  contained  amoeboid  cells,  and  that  it  was  coagul»ble. 
We  may  thus  consider  the  inflammatory  exudatioR  as  consisting  of  cells, 
serous  fluid,  and  fibrine,  and  we  shall  in  the  first  place  pass  each  of 
these  under  review. 

1.  The  seroUB  ezndatiOD.— Nearly  all  inflammations  are  accompanied 
by  a  transudation  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  fix>m  the  blood-vessels, 
and  this  passes  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  wherever  it  finds 
room.  In  the  case  of  a  wound  it  flows  from  the  surface,  forming  a 
serous  dtsoharffe ;  in  that  of  a  mucous  membrane  it  also  flows  from  the 
surface,  forming  a  catarrh ;  in  serous  cavities  it  accumulates,  forming 
an  inSammatory  dropsy ;  in  the  tissues  it  passes  into  the  serous  spaces, 
constituting  an  inflammatory  aedema ;  in  the  lungs  it  is  situated  in  the 
lung  alveoli,  where  also  it  produces  oedema.  The  exuded  fluid  will  in 
many  cases  find  its  way  into  the  lymphatics,  and  experiment  has  proved 
that  the  current  in  the  lymphatics  is  much  increased  in  inflammation. 

The  serous  exudation  is  somewhat  different  in  constitution  from  an 
ordinary  transudation  fluid.  It  is  much  more  concentrated,  approach- 
ing more  nearly  to  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  it  contains  more 
leucocytes  than  the  exudation  in  simple  cedema.  It  is  also  in  many 
cases  coagulablfi,  ao  that  when  shed  it  may  deposit  fibrine,  and  some- 


times does  so  in  the  living  body,  When  this  occurs  we  have  the 
fibrinous  exudation.  We  may  associate  these  characters  of  the  serous 
exudation  with  the  fact  that  in  acute  inflammations  the  tissues,  in- 
cluding the  walls  of  the  vessels,  are  seriously  damiigcd,  and  the  latter 
allow  more  readily  of  the  escape  of  the  fluid  of  the  blood. 
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2.  The  flbrinoos  exudation. — This  is  seen  most  typically  in  acut« 
inflammatioiu  of  serous  cavities  such  as  the  pericardium  or  pleura. 
(Figs.  67  and  68.)  In  such  cases  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  serous  exuda- 
tion occupying  the  cavity,  a  depodtion  on  the  surface  of  a  soft  yellow 
layer  of  coagulated  fibriua  There  is  frequently  a  similar  deposition  ou 
the  surface  of  a  freshly -inflicted  wound,  the  fibrine  forming  a  glase  on 
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thu  surface,  while  the  serous  fluid  passes  off  as  a  discharge.  Fibrine  is 
•eldom  deposited  in  the  meshes  of  the  tissues,  unless  there  be  an  actual 
Decroeia,  as  in  the  case  of  a  boil  or  a  carbuncle,  where  the  slough  which 
forms  in  the  skin  is  composed  partly  of  dead  tissue  and  partly  of  fibrins. 
In  acut«  pneumonia,  however,  the  exudation  in  the  lung  alveoli  is 
fibrinous. 

The  Mrm  Ijnipb,  or  ooagnlable  l;mpb,  is  olten  applied  to  the  fibrinous  eiadation 
■«  aecn  on  lerou  lortaeM,  bnt  the  use  ol  this  term  is  not  to  be  commended.  From 
ita  oia  bj  John  Hunter  the  term  hu  iatereatiiig  historical  relstionB,  yet,  ui  il 
implies  *  theorj  which  is  not  now  held,  oamel;,  that  the  wc&Ued  lymph  bu  the 
power  ol  deTeloping  into  orfplaized  tissue,  its  use  is  apt  lo  lead  to  confosion.  This 
is  all  the  more  true,  becaaee  the  term  Ijrmph  is  freqnently  used  in  a  very  loose  way 
to  designate  conneotive  tissae  tomied  as  a  result  of  inflammation.      According  to 
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Hanter's  view,  the  connective  tissue  develops  directlj  [rom  the  Gbrine,  uid  bo  it 
was  legitiaatel;  ealted  Ij'mpb ;  bat  m  big  views  are  now  departed  Irom,  this  nse  of 
the  tenn  is  qnite  anwairaDted. 

The  flbrine  of  the  exudation  has  all  the  characters  of  that  in  an 
ordinary  blood-clot  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  S9,  where  a  network  of 
fibres  is  seen  filling  a  lung  alveolus.  It  has  also  a  similar  origin  to  that 
in  the  blood-clot.  We  have  seen  (under  Thrombosis,  p.  92)  that 
coagulation  of  blood  occurs  when  the  necessary  constituenta  are  present 
and   that   in   order  to   this   there   must   be   a  disintegration   of  the 
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leucocytes  so  as  to  yield  the  ferment.  Leucocytes  are  always  present 
in  the  serous  exudation,  and  to  bring  about  their  disintegration  they 
must  be  sufficiently  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  living  tissue. 
This  can  scarcely  occur  except  in  the  case  of  an  extended  surface,  as  of 
a  membrane.  Just  aa  thrombosis  does  not  occur  in  the  capillaries, 
because  the  blood  in  these  nan-ow  vessels  is  in  intimate  contact  with 
the  living  cells  forming  the  capillary  walls,  so  in  inflammation  the 
fibrinous  exudution  scarcely  occurs  in  the  serous  spaces  unless  there  be 
actual  necrosis  of  the  tissue.  In  some  very  acute  inHammaliona  of 
connective  tissue  (acute  phlegmon)  there  may  be  a  deposition  of  fibrine, 
forming  a  kind  of  flbrinona  oedema,  such  as  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
skin  in  erysipelas,  but  in  these  cases  necrosis  is  a  frequent  if  not  a 
constant  conconiitant.     It  ia  where  the  exudation  is  on  a  surface,  and  is. 
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to  ft  great  extent  removed  from  contact  with  the  living  endottieliuni,  that 
the  fibrJDOUB  exudation  is  most  constantly  found. 

Epithelium,  like  endothelium,  hae  the  power  of  preventing  the 
dieint^Ttttion  of  the  leacocytee,  and  hence  a  fibrinous  exudation  seldom 
occurs  on  a  mucous  membrane  or  the  skin.  Its  occurrence  implies  that 
the  epithelium  has  undergone  necrosis  or  has  been  shed. 

3.  Exndktion  of  white  and  red  blood-oorpnsoles. — The  resemblance 
of  the  cells  met  with  in  acute  inflammations  to  the  leucocytes  in  the 
blood  long  ago  suggested  the  idea  that  they  are  white  blood  corpuscles. 
In  the  year  1846  Waller  observed  the  pavementJng  of  the  internal  coat 
of  the  veins  with  white  blood-corpuscles  in  the  inflamed  tongne  of  the 
frog,  and  as  he  saw  similar  cells  outside  the 
vessel  he  inferred  that  the  white  corpuscles  had 
got  through  the  wall.  It  was,  however,  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  solid  globular  white  cor- 
puscles could  pass  through  the  intact  wall  of  a 
blood-vessel,  and  Waller's  views,  although  sup- 
ported by  William  Addison,  were  lost  sight  of. 
The  discovery  by  Recklinghausen  that  pus 
corpuscles  and  white  blood-corpuscles  possess 
contractile  power  by  virtue  of  which  they  are 
able  to  move  from  place  to  place,  and  to  alter 
their  shapes  in  the  most  diverse  fashion,  paved 
the  way  for  the  actual  observation  of  their 
passage  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  made 
by  Cohnheim. 

■miration  of  white  corpnsclee.— This  was 
observed  by  Cohnheim  in  the  mesentery  of  the 
frog.  When  this  exceedingly  delicate  and 
transparent  structure  is  drawn  out  of  the  body 
through  a  wound  in  the  lateral  aspect  of  the 
abdomen,  the  mere  exposure  to  the  air  is 
snfiicient  to  set  up  an  acute  inflammation,  the 
phenomena  of  which  can  be  readily  observed  °™^"°".  "',  '<'"™'j"»  '"  " 
under  the  microscope.     Let  us  suppose  that 

the  pavementing  of  the  veins  has  occurred,  and  that  there  is  an 
occasional  white  corpuscle  adherent  in  the  capillaries,  and  the  following 
aurprising  phenomena  show  themselves,  as  described  by  Cohnheim 
himself.  The  various  steps  are  represented  in  Fig.  60,  in  which  the  re<i 
corpuscles  are  left  out  in  order  to  bring  the  leucocytes  into  prominence. 
"One  sees,  as  a  rule,  first  in  a  vein  which  presents  the  pavementing 
with  white  corpuscles,  but  sometimes  in  a  capillary,  a  pointed  projection 
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in  the  external  contour  of  the  vessel;  it  pushes  itself  farther  and  farther 
outwards,  it  increases  in  thickness,  and  the  pointed  projection  develops 
into  a  colourless  rounded  knob ;  this  increases  in  length  and  thickness, 
sends  out  fresh  points,  and  draws  itself  gradually  outwards  from  the 
vessel-wall,  with  which  it  comes  to  be  connected  only  by  a  long  thin 
stem.  Finally,  this  also  lets  go  the  vessel,  and  there  lies  outside  a 
colourless,  dull,  glancing,  contractile  corpuscle,  with  several  short 
processes  and  a  long  one,  of  the  size  of  a  white  blood  cell,  with  one 
or  several  nuclei ;   in  a  word,  a  white  blood-corpuscle." 

Diapedesis  of  the  red  corpuscles. — This  is  a  frequent  accompaniment 
of  acute  iniiammations.  The  white  corpuscles  are  active  contractile 
cells,  and  they  generally  pass  through  the  vessels  to  a  larger  extent  than 
the  red  ones,  but  there  are  some  inflammations  in  which  the  red  corpuscles 
also  pass  through  in  largo  numbers.  They  are  not  active,  but  are 
passively  pushed  through  the  walls,  just  as  they  are  in  the  diapedesis 
of  passive  hyperaemia. 

Explanation  of  the  exudation  of  blood-corpuscles. — The  red  cor- 
puscles and  the  leucocytes  are  so  different  in  their  characters  that  the 
same  explanation  can  hardly  apply  to  both.  The  red  corpuscles  are 
devoid  of  nuclei  and  possess  no  spontaneous  movement.  Hence  their 
exudation,  in  inflammation  as  in  passive  hyperemia,  is  a  passive 
process.  It  is  produced  by  pressure  from  within,  and  the  altered 
condition  of  the  vessel  wall,  as  well  as  of  the  circulation,  is  an  important 
element  in  its  causation.  That  the  state  of  the  vessels  is  an  important 
factor  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  exudation  of  the  red  corpuscles 
is  specially  met  with  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  inflammation.  As 
the  red  corpuscles  are  the  coloured  elements  of  the  blood,  inflammations 
in  which  they  are  specially  exuded  have  a  more  or  less  haemorrhagic 
character,  and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  such  conditions  as 
hsemorrhagic  pneumonia  and  haemorrhagic  small-pox  are  specially  viru- 
lent forms  of  disease. 

The  Ieucoc]rtes  being  active  bodies  have  not  such  a  merely  passive 
part  to  play.  They  are  amoeboid  cells,  and  pass  out  of  the  vessels 
by  virtue  of  their  inherent  contractility.  No  doubt  the  altered  state 
of  the  vessel  wall  renders  it  easier  for  the  leucocytes  to  pass  through. 
The  leucocytes  probably  do  not  pass  through  the  midst  of  the  endo- 
thelial cells  of  the  vessel  wall,  but  between  them.  According  to 
Arnold  both  the  red  and  white  pass  out  largely  through  pre  existing 
apertures  or  stomata.  (See  Fig.  25,  p.  89,  for  the  red,  and  Fig.  60  for 
the  white.)  As  the  corpuscles  pass  through  apertures  much  narrower 
than  themselves  they  undergo  alterations  in  shape,  so  that  the  part 
actually  in  the  wall  is  very  attenuated. 
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As  it  is  a  chftrauUriBtic  feature  of  moat  acute  inflammationa  that  the 
I«acocytes  pass  out  of  the  vessels,  and  as  they  do  so  often  in  extra- 
ordinary uumbera,  some  explanation  of  this  fact  must  be  sought  Light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  matter  by  the  reaearchea  of  Metchnikoff  and 
others.  From  tho  observation  of  unicellular  organisms  having  the 
fbnn  of  amoebte,  it  appears  that  certain  substances  in  solution  are 
attractive  to  these  bodies  and  others  are  repulaivo.  As  this  depends  on 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  substances,  the  terms  positive  and  oe^tive 
ehemiotazis  have  been  introduced  by  Pfeffer.  Thus  a  decoction  of 
dead  leaves  attracts  the  plasmodia,  whilst  solutions  of  salt,  sugar, 
and  other  substances  repel  them.  As  the  leucocytes  of  the  blood  seem 
to  be  of  a  similar  nature,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  also  are  liable 
to  repulsion  and  attraction  by  different  subslancce.  The  extraordinary 
migration  of  leucocytes  in  many  inflammations  can  scarcely  be  otber- 
wiae  explained. 

For  example,  Fig.  61  represents  a  lesion  of  the  skiti  (Sudamen),  in 
which  leucocytes  have  accumulated  in  a  dilated  sweat-duct.  In  order 
to  reach  this  position  they 
have  not  only  penetrated  the 
tcsmI  wall,  but  insinuated 
ihenuelves  amongst  the  epi- 
dermic cells  till  they  reached 
the  interior  of  the  duct. 
There  seems  no  way  of  ex- 
[Jaining  this  but  by  the  view 
that  the  sweat  contained  some 
ni1«tance  attractive  to  the 
Irncocytee.  It  has  difTiised 
from  the  duct  so  as,  in  a 
dilute  form,  to  reach  thi' 
vemele  and  attract  the  leu-  n![J'^'"j|"'| 
mcytes  which  have  passed  in  "^a 
^e  direction  of  its  more  concentrated  presence. 

The  corpuscles  which  leave  the  vessels  in  inflammations  are  tho 
polymorphoiinolear  or  sentrophil  lencocyteB.  In  stained  sections  the 
presence  of  leucocytes  of  this  character  can  often  be  made  out  either 
in  the  tissue  or  along  with  the  fibrine,  as  in  Fig.  63.  It  has  been 
toggested  that  this  lobed  character  of  the  nucleus  may  be  in  order 
to  allow  of  emigration,  as  the  solid  bulky  nucleus  of  the  other  forms 
voulrl  have  great  difBculty  in  getting  through  the  minute  stoniata 
iMetcbnikofT). 
This  attractive  power  of  some  substances  is  anppoaed  to  have  a  special 
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meaning,  and  the  emigration  of  the  leucocytes  comes  to  occupy  a  central 
iwsition  in  the  most  recent  theory  of  inflammation,  that  of  Metchnikoff. 
The  amoeboid  cells  of  the  various  orders  of  animals  have  undoubtedly 
the  power  of  englobing,  and  sometimes  of  digesting,  solid  granular 
niatter.  This  power  has  relation  either  to  the  nutrition  of  the  cell  ot 
to  the  protection  of  the  organism. 
The  cells  may  englobe  foreign 
deleterious  granules,  and  more 
particularly  parasitic  microbes,  and 
even  by  destroying  them  rid  the 
body  of  them.  This  process  of 
protective  phagooytoaiB  is  stated  to 
be  the  explanation  of  the  exud&tiim 
of  the  leucocytes.  It  is  genersJly  a 
ease  of  infection  with  microbes,  aad 
it  is  suggested  that  the  chemical 
products  evolved  by  the  microbes 
attract  the  leucocytes,  which  are  iniluced  to  leave  the  vessels  and 
encounter  the  microbes. 

It  is  consistent  with  this  view  of  the  attractive  power  of  certAJo  sub- 
stances that  some  inflammations  are  associated  with  little  or  no  emi- 
gration of  leucocytes.  Thus  we  have  serous  inflammations  in  which 
there  are  few  leucocytes.  In  inflammations  produced  by  the  bacillus  of 
malignant  a-denia  also  there  is  abundant  Rcrous  exudation,  and  frequently 
abundant  red  corpuscles,  but  the  leucocytes  are  few.  The  poison  pro- 
iluced  by  this  microbe  exercises  apparently  a  negative  chemiotaxis  on 
the  leucocytes. 

4.  Cells  from  other  sonroes  than  the  blood. — Still  dealing  wiUi  tlie 
inflammatory  exudation,  the  question  arises  whether  all  the  cells  found 
in  it  are  derived  directly  from  the  blood.  The  origin  of  leucocytes  as 
a  whole  is  somewhat  obscure.  The  bone-ntarrow,  spleen,  and  lymphatic 
glands  ai'e  usuiiHy  regarded  as  their  principal  sources,  but  the  connective 
tissue  as  a  whole,  which  is  intimately  related  to  the  lymphatic  system, 
is  by  many  regarded  as  capable  of  giving  origin  to  such  cells.  The 
study  of  the  process  of  inflaramatioii  in  connective  tissues,  and  especially 
in  such  as  possess  no  blood-vessels,  seems  to  show  that  the  oonnMUve 
tiasne  oorposcleB  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  amoeboid  cells.  Thee^ 
however,  have  not  the  character  of  the  exuded  leucocyte,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  of  the  polymorphonuclear  variety.  When  examined  in 
(he  tissues  the  nuclear  distinction  can  generally  be  made  out.  Cells 
derived  from  the  permanent  tissues  have  probably  more  permanent 
characters  than  the  exuded  leucocytes. 
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Hoffmann  and  Becklinghaasen  produced  inflammation  in  the  cornea  and  then 
excised  the  eye  or  the  head  of  the  animal  and  preserved  it  in  a  moist  chamber. 
They  found  in  two  or  three  days  that  at  the  seat  of  irritation  groups  of  amoeboid 
cells  (pus  corpuscles)  had  formed,  as  in  ordinary  keratitis.  Then,  also,  several 
observers  have  described  and  figured  the  corneal  corpuscles  in  inflammation,  as 
drawing  in  their  processes,  and  in  doing  so  becoming  amoeboid.  They  also  leave 
detached  portions  of  their  protoplasm  which  become  pus  corpuscles.  It  has  also 
been  asserted  that  the  epithelium  on  the  posterior  surface  of  Descemet's  membrane, 
as  well  as  that  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea  and  elsewhere  becomes,  at  the  outset  of 
inflammations,  amoeboid. 

The  so-called  endogenous  production  of  pus  corpuscles  is  more  doubtful.  By  this 
is  meant  the  formation  of  these  cells  inside  other  cells.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
Bohl,  Rindfleisch,  and  others,  that  epithelial  cells  give  origin  in  this  way  to  pus 
corpuscles.  No  doubt  the  latter  forms  are  sometimes  found  inside  the  former,  but 
as  both  forms  may  be  contractile,  this  does  not  imply  that  the  one  has  given  rise  to 
the  other,  more  especially  as  red  corpuscles  are  found  inside  cells  under  similar 
circumstances. 

The  cells  met  with  in  inflammatory  exudations  are  not  all  of  the 
character  of  pus  corpuscles.  They  are  sometimes  larger  and  partake 
of  the  character  of  derivatives  of  the  epithelial  cells.  This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  in  certain  inflammations  of  the  lung,  where  the 
alveoli  are  frequently  occupied  by  cells  which  are  evidently  produced 
from  the  epithelium  of  the  alveoli  (so-called  catarrhal  cells).  A  similar 
formation  of  cells  is  frequently  seen  in  the  uriniferous  tubules  in 
inflammations  of  the  kidneys.  (See  under  Parenchymatous  Changes.) 
Again,  in  suppuration  in  epithelial  structures  generally,  amoeboid  cells 
are  often  found  which  are  much  larger  than  pus  corpuscles  and  are 
derived  from  the  epithelium.  Neumann  asserts  that  ciliated  epithelium 
sometimes  becomes  amoeboid  and  can  be  recognized,  even  after  it  has 
become  detached,  by  the  persistence  of  some  of  its  cilia. 

5.  The  pumlent  exudation.  Suppuration.  Pus. — Pus  consists  of 
a  fluid  portion,  the  liquor  puris,  and  of  pus  corpuscles,  which  are 
identical  with  ordinary  leucocytes. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  all  the  leucocytes  found  exuded  in  acute  inflamma- 
tions as  Pus  oorpiuclei.  This  is  scarcely  a  correct  method  of  speech.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  pus  corpuscles  are  essentially  exuded  leucocytes,  but  as  pus  is  a  fluid  its 
existence  implies  an  extraordinarily  abundant  exudation  of  leucocytes,  and  if  present 
in  the  tissues,  a  corresponding  disintegration  of  tissue.  In  ordinary  non-suppurative 
inflammations  leucocytes  are  usually  present,  but  as  there  is  nothing  approaching 
to  pus,  it  is  more  correct  to  speak  of  leucocytes  rather  than  of  pus  corpuscles. 

Pus  is  met  with  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  but  in  nearly  all 
ea«ea  it  is  produced  by  the  indirect  action  of  microbes  belonging  to  the 
cLiBS  of  micrococci.  The  purulent  exudation  frequently  follows  the 
fibrinous  exudation,  especially  in  serous  cavities,  and  it  is  not  un- 
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common  to  find  an  intermediate  condition  in  which  the  iibrine  is,  as  it 
were,  infiltrated  with  pus.  This  implies  that  the  cause  of  the  inflam- 
mation (micrococci)  continues  to  act  intensely.  The  emigration  of 
leucocytes  goes  on  vigorously,  and  these,  crowding  into  the  fibrinous 
coagulum,  the  latter  disintegrates  and  liquefies,  the  liquefaction  of  the 
'fibrine  being  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  necrosis  of  tissue  which  is 
implied  in  the  formation  of  abscess,  and  being  a  specific  effect  of  the 
toxine. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to  determine  whether  suppuration 
can  be  produced  without  the  agency  of  microbes.  From  some  of  these,  such  as 
those  of  Grawitz  and  De  Bary,  it  appears  that  various  substances,  among  them 
turpentine,  may  induce  suppuration,  and  that  cadaverin,  obtained  from  decomposing 
matters,  but  free  from  microbes,  may  do  so.  Koch  has  pointed  out  also  that  tuber- 
culin obtained  from  cultures  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercle,  although  free  from  microbes, 
is  capable  of  producing  suppuration.  We  may  infer  that  while  suppuration  may 
be  produced  by  different  active  agents,  yet  in  actual  cases  micrococci  are  always 
present.  We  may  also  infer  that  it  is  by  evolving  irritating  chemical  principles 
(toxines)  that  they  produce  this  efifect. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  pus  does  not  coagulate.  There  are  abundant 
leucocytes,  and  there  is  the  fluid  presumably  containing  the  fibrinogen.  A  few  pus 
corpuscles  added  to  fresh  liquor  sanguinis  induce  coagulation.  Its  absence  in  pus 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  existence  of  some  chemical  agent  evolved  by  the  micro- 
organisms which  inhibits  the  process  of  coagulation,  or  to  a  conversion  of  the 
fibrinogen  into  peptones,  which  latter  are  known  to  be  present  in  pus. 

In  the  case  of  serous  membranes  the  occurrence  of  suppuration 
implies  a  very  intense  inflammation,  but  in  the  case  of  mucous  mem- 
branes pus  is  often  produced  when  the  inflammation  is  comparatively 
trivial.  The  ordinary  catarrh  of  the  nares  and  bronchi  is  first 
accompanied  by  a  serous  exudation,  and  this  often  gives  place  to  an 
exudation  of  pus. 

Purulent  infiltration  is  a  term  applied  when  the  suppuration  occurs 
not  at  the  surface  but  in  the  midst  of  the  tissue,  and  the  pus  fills  up 
the  sjmces,  the  condition  being  comparable,  in  respect  of  the  locality  of 
the  exudation,  with  cedema.  Purulent  infiltration  implies  an  intense 
inflammation,  and  it  is  frequently  associated  with  necrosis. 

Abscess  frequently  follows  purulent  infiltration.  The  name  abscess 
or  Apostema  is  applied  to  a  collection  of  pus  in  a  cavity  generally 
formed  to  accommodate  it,  although  it  is  sometimes  used  in  cases  where 
the  pus  has  accumulated  in  a  pre  existing  cavity.  Purulent  infiltra- 
tion usually  precedes,  and  the  abscess  is  formed  by  the  necrosis  or 
liquefaction  of  the  tissue,  so  that  a  cavity  results.  Hence  abscesses 
often  contain  shreds  of  tissue  or  sloughs. 

The  abscess  has  often  a  distinct  membrane  forming  its  boundaries. 
This  membrane  is  composed  of  granulation  tissue,  and  it  has  often  been 
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regarded  in  the  light  of  a  secreting  surface  by  which  the  pus  is  produced ; 
hence  the  name  Pyogenic  membrane  applied  to  it.  The  membrane, 
however,  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  formation  of  pus,  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  secondary  product  after  the  abscess  has  actually  formed. 
Leucocytes  penetrate  the  membrane  passing  from  its  vessels  and  from 
those  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  the  abscess  may  enlarge.  But  the 
pyogenic  membrane  really  limits  the  enlargement,  as  granulation  tissue 
is  less  sensitive  to  irritants  than  other  tissues,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as 
really  a  protective  layer. 

As  abscesses  contain  the  agents  of  inflammation  which  have  produced 
the  suppuration,  they  usually  enlarge.  This  mostly  occurs  in  the 
direction  of  least  resistance,  but  gravitation  often  plays  a  part  in  the 
advance  of  an  abscess.  There  is  a  gradual  liquefaction  of  the  tissue 
before  the  advancing  pus,  and  this  goes  on,  as  a  rule,  till  a  surface  is 
reached  and  the  pus  discharged. 

A  cold  abscess  is  not  really  a  collection  of  pus,  but  only  of  matter 
resembling  pus.  This  is  usually  softened  caseous  matter,  produced  in 
connection  with  tuberculosis  of  bone,  but  pus  corpuscles  are  often 
mixed  with  this  debris.  Cold  abscesses  frequently  extend  long  dis- 
tances, assisted  by  gravitation,  before  they  reach  the  surface.  Their 
opening,  by  admitting  septic  micrococci,  may  lead  to  acute  suppuration 
within  the  cavity. 

Pus,  whether  in  abscesses  or  elsewhere,  frecjuently  undergoes 
changes.  The  pus  corpuscles  often  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  or 
they  may  swell  up  and  disintegrate.  The  pus  may  in  this  way  become 
absorbed.  It  sometimes,  by  absorption  of  its  fluid,  thickens  into  a 
pasty  matter,  in  which  lime  salts  may  be  deposited.  Again,  pus,  or 
indeed  a  serous  ejpidation,  may  be  mixed  with  other  matters,  the 
•ecretion  of  glands,  such  as  mucus,  urine,  or  bile,  or  with  oil,  where 
suppuration  occurs  in  a  tissue  rich  in  fat. 

• 
CnmpoiiM  and  diphtherltio  ezndatlons. — These  terms  have  got  into  common  use, 

^t  their  employment  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

TiM  cnmpons  exudation  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  larynx  in  Croup,. a  disease  of 
tl^<»  stroctare.  (The  term  croup  is  a  Scotch  word  meaning  the  hoarse  croaking 
^oond  of  the  cough  and  speech  in  certain  laryngeal  affections.  It  is  nearly 
^oiTftlent  to  the  English  word  croak.  It  is  by  an  extraordinary  philological 
development  that  the  terms  croup  and  croupous  have  come  to  be  used  to  designate 
(he  solid  fibrinons  exudation  of  disease.)  The  exudation  in  the  larynx  in  croup  is 
t  vhittsh  layer  resembling  fibrine,  and  by  many  regarded  as  a  fibrinous  exudation. 
Wigner  believed  that  it  arose  by  transformation  of  the  epithelium  and  Weigert  has 
UMried  that  it  is  due  to  a  coagulation -necrosis  of  the  epithelium. 

TiM  dlpIitlMritie  exudation  implies  a  necrosis  not  only  of  the  epithelium  but  of 
(he  mooooa  membrane.    A  fibrinous- exudation  occupies  the  meshes  of  the  necrosed 
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tissue  as  well  as  its  surface,  and  it  is  consequently  adherent  to  and  involved  in  the 
membrane. 

These  terms,  although  originally  applied  to  croup  and  diphtheria,  are  now  fre- 
quently used  in  a  purely  anatomical  sense  of  exudations  on  mucous  membranes. 
A  croupous  exudation  is  one  which  lies  on  the  surface  and  is  not  associated  with 
necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane,  while  a  diphtheritic  exudation  is  both  on  the 
surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane  and  implies  necrosis. 

IV.— CHANGES  IN  THE  TISSUES  AND  THE  INFLAMMATORY 

NEW-FORMATION. 

In  what  has  gone  before,  the  changes  referred  to  have  mainly 
concerned  the  blood-vessels  and  the  various  channels  and  spaces  of  the 
lymphatic  system  in  connection  with  them.  Besides  these,  however, 
we  have  to  consider  the  changes  in  the  tissues  themselves,  whether  it 
be  the  proper  parenchyma  or  the  supporting  structures  forming  the 
connective  tissue.  The  proper  tissue-changes  are  divisible  in  a 
general  way  into  two,  namely,  those  which  concern  the  parenchyma  or 
proper  substance  of  organs,  and  which  may  be  termed  parenchymatous 
changes,  and  those  which  involve  a  new-formation  of  tissue  and  are  met 
with  chiefly  in  the  connective  tissues  and  the  surfince  epithelium. 

1.  Parenchymatous  changes. — In  these  we  include  the  changes 
which  occur  in  the  proper  substance  of  the  tissues,  the  structures  which 
perform  the  special  functions  of  the  parts.  We  have  the  numerous 
epithelial  structures  forming  the  secreting  substance  of  glands,  and  we 
have  the  parenchyma  of  nerve  tissue,  of  muscle,  of  bone,  of  the 
lungs,  etc. 

In  many  acute  inflammations  the  only  obvious  changes  apart  from 
the  blood-vessels  are  degenerative,  consisting  mainly  of  necrosis  and 
fatty  degeneration.  In  many  other  cases,  however,  there  are  active 
changes  visible  in  the  parenchymatous  cells,  although  it  is  also  true 
that  these  are  often  associated  with  degenerative  changes. 

The  active  parenchymatous  changes  consist  mainly  of  enlargement  of 
the  protoplasm,  due  to  an  infiltration  with  albuminous  material.  The 
cells  acquire  in  consequence  a  granular  clouded  appearance,  which  is 
expressed  in  the  name  Cloudy  swelling.  (See  under  Albuminous 
Infiltration.)  At  the  same  time  the  cells  frequently  multiply,  and  they 
do  this  by  the  process  of  karyomitosis.  The  new-formed  cells 
frequently  depart  from  their  position,  especially  in  inflammations  of 
epithelium.  This  process  of  Desquamation  causes  the  cells  to  form 
sometimes  a  material  part  of  exudations.  (See  above.)  These 
phenomena  of  cloudy  swelling  and  desquamation  are  frequently 
associated  with  Fatty  degeneration.  Another  occasional  sign  of 
increased  activity  is  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  glands  involved  in 
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inflammations.     Thus  the  secretion  of  mucus  is  frequently  increased 
in  inflammations  involving  mucous  membranes. 

There  are  some  inflammations  in  which  these  phenomena  are  so 
chaTacteristic  that  Yirchow's  name  of  Parenchymatous  inflammation 
is  properly  used  for  them.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  irritant  in 
these  cases,  usually  a  morbid  poison,  has  special  affinities  for  the 
parenchymatous  structures.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the 
phenomena  in  the  blood-vessels  already  described  are  absent.  They 
are  probably  present  in  all  cases,  and  they  may  be  much  more 
prominent  during  life  than  one  would  infer  from  the  appearances  after 
death. 

2.  New-formation  of  tissue.  —  In  what  has  gone  before  the 
phenomena  described  have  been  chiefly  those  of  the  earlier  periods  of 
inflammation  and  hence  of  the  acute  stage.  Some  inflammations, 
however,  have  no  acute  stage,  and  others  after  an  acute  period 
become  less  intense ;  in  both  cases  changes  ensue  which  result  chiefly 
in  new-formation  of  tissue.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  most  Chronic 
inflammations  are  characterized  by  new-formation.  Besides  this, 
much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  irritant.  There  are  some  agents 
which  affect  chiefly  the  blood-vessels,  others  which  involve  mainly 
the  parenchyma,  whilst  others  produce  their  effects  mainly  on  the 
connective  tissues,  and  lead  to  new-formation  as  their  principal 
characteristic.  The  new-formed  tissue  sometimes  exercises  an  import- 
ant function  in  serving  as  a  bond  of  union  between  surfaces  which  have 
been  separated,  but  it  is  very  frequently  of  no  such  beneficial  character. 
Thus  both  the  tubercular  and  syphilitic  infections  are  characterized  by 
the  formation  of  tissue,  which  in  both  cases  shows  commonly  a 
degenerative  tendency.  The  processes  concerned  in  these  and  other 
similar  diseases  may  be  designated  specific  inflammations. 

ia)  The  Orannlating  Wound,  with  its  subsequent  development  into 
the  Cicatrix,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  inflammatory  new- 
formation.  On  the  infliction  of  a  wound  there  are  first  the  phenomena 
of  acute  inflammation  with  exudation  of  serous  fluid  and  leucocytes 
nich  as  have  been  already  described.  As  the  irritation  of  the  actual 
infliction  of  the  wound  subsides,  and  provided  the  wound  does  not 
unite  at  once  (first  intention),  a  milder  and  more  prolonged  irritation 
nnially  ensues,  caused  in  various  ways  by  the  friction  of  dressings,  by 
decomposition  of  discharges,  etc.,  with  the  result  that  so-called  granula- 
tions cover  the  exposed  surface.  If  the  wound  be  carefully  protected, 
hy  antiseptic  precautions  and  otherwise,  from  all  irritation,  both 
mechanical  and  chemical,  then  the  granulations  do  not  form. 

(granulations  present  to  the  naked  eye  a  red,  somewhat  irregular, 
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sur&ce,  -and  consist  of  a  highly  cellular  and  highly  vascular  tissue. 
There  is  here  new-formation  of  cells  and  blood-vessels.  The  Cells  of 
which  the  granulations  are  chiefly 
composed  are  of  two  kinds.  (See 
Fig.  63.)  There  are  fint  the 
ordinar7  lenoooytes  of  the  poly- 
morphonuclear kind  which  have 
been  derived  from  the  vessels 
and  form  part  of  the  exudation 
which  granulations  mostly  yield. 
They  are  here  merely  in  transit 
from  the  vessels  to  the  surface 
or  to  the  lymphatics.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  there  are  larger 
cells  with  round  or  oval  nuclei. 
These  are  the  true  tissue  cells  of 
thegranulationsand  are  concerned  "n 
in  the  new-formation  of  tissue. 

Soon  after  the  infliction  of  a  wound  the  Szedcella  of  the  tissues, 
that  is  to  say,  the  connective  tissue  and  epidermic  cells  show  the  active 
nuclear  changes  of  karyomitosis,  and  these  changes  are  also  visible  in 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  There  is  thus  very  early  a  new-forma- 
tion of  cells  by  division,  and  it  is  by  this  process  that  the  granulations 
are  by  degrees  produced.  The  cells,  which  by  contrast  with  the 
leucocytes,  are  large,  have  some  resemblance  to  epithelial  cells,  and  are 
hence  called  Epithelioid  oellB.  As  they  are  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  the  future  permanent  tissue  they  are  also  called,  more  appropriately, 
FormatiTe  cells.  Besides  these  there  are  sometimes  cells  of  a  similar 
character,  but  of  larger  size  and' with  several  nuclei,  the  so-called  Giant 
cells,  which,  however,  are  infrequent  in  granulations  and  are  more 
characteristic  of  the  specific  inflammations. 

The  granulation  tissue  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  embryonio 
tissue,  without  the  definite 
characters  of  any  of  the 
mature  tissues  of  the  body. 
Like  embryonic  tissue  it  has 
the  power  of  developing 
mature  tissue,  but  its  powers 
are  much  more  limited  than 

Fig.  M.— From  d«p«riwrt  »[  ft  gnuaUUni  wound,        .•  i- ..i.     f    .    ■         i 

HMiidleihipHl  ceU«  wfth  occulonal  laucocytei  ui        tbOBO  Ot  the  fcetat  embryonic 

'  °'™'  tissue.     With  the  exception 

of  the  cells  derived  from  epithelium  at  the  edges  of  the  wound  it  is 
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eonaeotive  tiuoe  which  the  granulations  are  capable  of  forming. 
The  granulation  cells  are  mostly  derived  from  connective  tissue,  and 
are  inclined  to  pass  back  into  the  same  Idnd  of  tissue.  The  first 
itage  in  this  direction  ia  an  elongation  of  the  cells,  so  that  the  more 
or  less  round  epithelioid  cells  become  Bpindle-sbaped.  In  the  deeper 
parta  of  the  giranulating  wound  there  are  frequently  considerable  layers 
of  apindle-cell  tissue.  (See  Fig.  64.)  The  next  stage  is  the  formation 
<rf  the  fibrous  intercellular  substance,  which  occurs  by  the  production 
of  a  homogeneous  or  fibrillated  material  between  the  cells.  This  arises 
by  a  kind  of  secretion  on  the  part  of  the  cells,  and  the  tatter  at  the 
■ama  time  shrink  greatly  and  form  the  small  elongated  connective -tissue 
corpascles  of  the  cicatrix.  The  Cioatriz  is  thus  composed  of  new- 
formed  connective  tissue  ;  liut  it  is  imperfectly  formed,  the  intercellular 
Bubetaiice  being  usually  denser  than  that  of  ordinary  connective  tissue, 
and  with  a  tendency  to  shriDk  which  often  lasts  long  after  its  first 
formation. 

The  blood-veaselB  of  the  granulating  wound  form  a  rich  system  of 
capillaries,  mostly  in  the  form  of  loops  passing  towards  the  surface  and 
returning.     (See  Fig.  65.)     They  form  by  a  process  of  budding  from 
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the  existing  vessels  of  the  part.  The  protoplasm  of  one  of  the  cells  in 
the  wall  of  a  small  artery  or  capillary  protrudes  outward,  like  a  bud, 
and  extends  to  a  neighbouring  vessel,  or  to  a  corresponding  process 
from  another  vessel.  In  this  way  solid  arches  (see  Fig.  66)  are  formed 
which  increase  in  thickness.  The  vessels  are  formed  by  the  tunnelling 
of  these.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  tunnelling  takes  place  by  the 
conversion  of  some  of  the  protoplasm  into  red  corpuscles  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  original  formation  of  vessels  in  the 
embryo,  hut  this  is  ver)-  doubtful.  According  to  Thiersch  blood-vessels 
■nay  be  formed  by  a  process  of  channelling  among  the  cells.  The  wall 
of  the  vessel,  infiltrated  and  softened  by  the  inflammation,  allows  the 
Uood  plasma  to  pass  out,  and  this  forms  canals  which  widen  and  admit 
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the  blood-corpuscles,  but  this  is  doubted  by  other  authors,  such  as 
Arnold  and  Yamagiwa. 


Kig.  (56.— New.formation  of  blood-vessels  in  n  granulating  wound.    (After  Arnold.) 

Bone  and  cartilage  are,  histologically,  forms  of  connective  tissue, 
and  they  are,  in  pathological  processes,  to  some  extent  interchangeable 
with  ordinary  connective  tissue.  Hence  in  inflammatory  new-forma- 
tions we  may  have,  according  to  circumstances,  these  tissues  produced 
along  with  or  instead  of  connective  tissue.  This  applies  more  particu- 
larly to  inflammations  in  connection  with  bone.  In  fractures,  for 
example,  the  so-called  callus  is  composed,  in  many  cases,  of  all  three 
tissues. 

The  New-formation  of  epithelium  is  an  essential  part  of  the  process 
of  the  conversion  of  a  granulating  wound  into  a  cicatrix.  To  some 
extent  the  cells  at  the  margins  of  the  granulating  wound  are  derived 
from  the  epidermic  cells,  and  these  will  develop  into  epidermis.  The 
new  epithelium,  however,  is  derived  to  a  large  extent  more  directly  by 
karyomitosis  from  the  surrounding  epidermic  cells.  Hence  this  part 
of  the  process  occurs  usually  at  the  margins  of  the  wound,  and  will 
only  take  place  in  the  midst  of  the  wound  if  epithelial  structures  such 
as  hair  follicles  or  glands  survive  there.  A  certain  limited  amoeboid 
movement  is  asserted  by  which  the  young  epithelium  passes  into  its 
proper  place.  The  newly-formed  epithelium  is  translucent  and  delicate, 
so  that  the  granulations  beneath  show  their  colour  through  it.  The 
epithelium  remains  somewhat  translucent,  like  that  of  the  stratum 
lucidum  of  the  epidermis,  and  there  is  not  in  the  cicatrix  a  formation 
of  a  proper  Malpighian  layer.  Living  epithelium  may  be  transplanted 
from  a  distant  part  or  from  another  person  to  the  surface  of  a  wound 
where  it  may  multiply.     (See  under  Transplantation.) 

(b)  Other  inflammatory  new-formations  present  processes  which  in 
their  elements  are  similar  to  those  just  described.     For  new-formation 
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to  occur  the  inflammation  must  be  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  it  must  not  be  too  severe,  hence  usually  a  chronic  inflammation. 
As  it  is  connective  tissue  which  is  chiefly  concerned  in  this  process, 
the  result  is  in  most  cases  an  increase  of  existing  connective  tissue. 
In  such  cases  the  process  does  not  go  through  such  definite  stages  as  in 
the  case  of  the  granulating  wound,  but  the  various  steps  are  present 
side  by  side.  The  tissue  shows  leucocytes,  formative  cells,  and  fully- 
formed  connective  tissue. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  the  connective  tissue  will 
indicate  the  general  characters  of  the  inflammatory  new-formation. 
Membranes,  such  as  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  undergo  great 
thickening  of  their  connective-tissue  stnictures.  As  serous  membranes 
are  essentially  composed  of  this  tissue  there  is  simply  a  thickening  of 
these.  (See  under  Chronic  Pleurisy  and  Chronic  Peritonitis.)  The 
same  applies  to  the  endocardium  of  the  heart  and  the  intima  of  vessels, 
which  are  connective-tissue  membranes  and,  in  chronic  inflammations, 
undergo  thickenings.  (See  under  Chronic  Endocarditis  and  Atheroma.) 
Mucous  membranes  contain  glandular  structures,  and  the  thickening 
and  shrinking  of  the  connective  tissue  may  cause  atrophy  of  the  former, 
and  actual  thinning  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  a  whole.  (See  under 
C*hronic  Bronchitis.)  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  great 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  where  the  glands  are 
few  or  simple  in  structure.  This  inflammatory  thickening  may  occur 
irregularly,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  localized  formation  of  tissue 
which  projects  from  the  surface  and  forms  tumour-like  outgrowths, 
the  so-called  Mucous  polypi,  such  as  arc  found  in  the  uterus,  nares, 
larynx,  intestine,  etc.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  new-formation  of  gland 
tissue  along  with  connective  tissue,  and  the  polypi  may  thus  be  more 
complex  in  structure. 

In  pftrenchymatous  organs,  such  as  the  liver  and  kidney,  there  is  a 
stroma  of  connective  tissue  supporting  the  proper  tissue,  and  carrying 
blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  ducts.  In  chronic  inflammations  this 
undergoes  increase,  and  often  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  proper  tissue  and 
i^hrinking  of  the  whole  organ. 

Foreign  bodies,  or  dead  pieces  of  tissue,  frequently  give  rise  to 
inflammatory  new-formation.  A  foreign  body  introduced  among  the 
lining  tissues,  if  not  very  virulent  in  its  own  nature,  sets  up  a  mild 
chronic  inflammation,  with  the  result  of  producing  a  vascular  rudimen- 
tary tissue  like  granulations.  If  the  foreign  body  be  permeable  by 
this  tissue,  then  the  granulations  grow  into  it,  and,  as  it  were,  devour 
it,  replacing  it  first  by  their  own  nidimentary  tissue,  which  afterwards 
gives  place  to  connective  tissue.      As  this  connective  tissue  is  compara- 
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tively  small  in  bulk,  and  tends  to  contract  more  and  more,  the  result 
of  the  whole  process  is  an  abBorption  of  the  foreign  or  dead  substance 
and  the  gradual  disappearance  both  of  it  and  of  the  tissue  which  has 
replaced  it.  But  if  the  foreign  body  is  not  permeable,  or  only  partially 
so,  then  the  inflammation  results  in  the  production  of  a  layer  of  con- 
nective tissue  around  it,  and  so  the  body  becomes  encapsuled. 

Many  instances  of  this  might  be  given.  If  a  piece  of  dead  animal 
tissue  be  introduced  into  the  body,  as,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  liver 
previously  hardened  in  chromic  acid  solution,  or  a  piece  of  prepared 
catgut  used  to  ligature  a  vessel,  then  the  dead  tissue  is  first  replaced 
by  rudimentary  tissue  which  gradually  shrinks  away.  Again,  if  a 
piece  of  a  tissue  or  organ  dies,  then,  if  severe  inflammation  is  kept  ofl", 
it  is  replaced  by  rudimentary  tissue  and  absorbed.  In  fractures  of  bones 
it  often  happens  that  a  piece  is  entirely  separated  and  dies.  Such  a 
piece  of  bone  may  lie  exposed  in  the  wound  in  a  compound  fracture, 
and  it  has  frequently  been  seen  how  it  has  been  eaten  into  by  the 
granulations  and  absorbed  by  them. 

The  encapsuling  of  foreign  bodies  is  frequently  seen.  A  parasite 
such  as  the  trichina  or  echinococcus  obtains  a  connective  tissue  capsule. 
Deltd  material  in  the  body  which  is  not  permeable  by  the  granulations 
is  similarly  treated,  such  as  dried-in  inflammatory  products,  which 
have  formed  first  a  caseous  and  then  a  calcareous  mass.  We  frequently 
find  such  calcareous  material  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule  in  the 
lungs  and  elsewhere. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  limit  the  use  of  the  term  Inflammation  to  the 
phenomena  described  as  those  of  the  earlier  periods,  and  which  are  concerned 
especially  with  the  vessels  and  their  contents.  The  new-formation  of  tissue  is 
thus  excluded,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  reparatory,  and  that  it  often  occurs 
without  any  of  the  phenomena  of  acute  inflammation.  Whilst  it  may  be  acknow- 
ledged that  increase  of  connective  tissue  may  occur  as  a  consequence  of  atrophy  of 
the  proper  parenchyma,  and  without  any  indication  of  inflammation,  yet  it  must  be 
added  that,  if  we  include  the  etiological  factor  in  our  definition  of  inflammation, 
much  of  fibrous  new-formation  is  inflammatory.  Taking  inflammation  as  the 
ordinary  phenomena  which  result  from  the  action  of  agents  which  directly  damage 
the  tissues,  we  must  include  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  prolonged  action,  slight 
at  its  onset,  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  onset  is  abrupt  and  the  influence  severe. 
Moreover,  if  we  are  to  separate  as  non-inflammatory  the  processes  which  are 
reparatory,  then  this  principle  must  be  applied  to  all  stages  of  the  process.  It  will 
be  found  impossible,  in  regard  to  such  typically  inflammatory  phenomena  as  active 
congestion  and  exudation,  to  say  to  what  extent  restorative  processes  are  involved, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  emigration  of  leucocytes.  Discussion  has  mainly  arisen  on 
the  question  of  the  so-called  chronic  interstitial  inflammations  of  the  liver  and 
kidney,  and  the  decision  has  been  made  to  hinge  on  the  question  whether  de- 
generation of  the  parenchymatous  tissue  precedes  the  new-formation  of  connective 
tissue  or  not.     To  the  author  it  appears  that  this  is  a  wrong  issue.      The  question 
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U  rather,  whether  or  not  the  diseases  are  due  to  chronic  irritation  of  these  organs 
by  noxious  agents.  If  the  irritant  act  characteristically  on  both  tissues,  or  if  it  act 
primarily  on  one,  it  is  none  the  less  inflammatory.  The  author  decidedly  inclines 
to  the  view  that  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  which  occurs  in  a  form  characterized  by 
great  and  evidently  primary  new-formation  of  connective  tissue  is  inflammatory^ 
and  he  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  corresponding  disease  of  the 
kidney. 

v.— THE  ISSUES  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

The  manner  in  which  inflammations  conduct  themselves  till  their 
conclusion,  and  the  results  which  remain,  have,  to  a  large  extent,  been 
explained  in  what  has  gone  before.  We  have  here  briefly  to  gather  up 
the  facts  and  bring  them  into  relation. 

1.  Resolution,  or  Restitutio  ad  integrum. — These  terms  are  applied 
to  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  and  a  restoration  of  the  parts  to 
their  previous  normal  condition.  This  can  scarcely  take  place  except 
in  acute  and  transient  inflammations,  as  the  occurrence  of  new-forma- 
tion constitutes  a  more  or^less  permanent  lesion.  In  the  case  of  acute 
inflammations,  when  the  irritant  ceases  to  act,  the  phenomena,  so  far  ^s 
the  blood-vessels  are  concerned,  will  soon  cease,  and  there  will  remain 
to  be  dealt  with  the  exudation  and  the  alteration  of  the  tissues.  Tjfie 
exudation,  so  far  as  it  consists  of  serous  fluid  and  leucocytes,  is,  as  a 
rule,  readily  absorbe<l.  It  is  generally  situated  so  as  to  be  in  im- 
mediate communication  with  the  lymphatics,  and  the  leucocytes,  by 
their  own  movement,  may  pass  into  these.  Where  absorption  is  not  so 
readily  effected,  the  cells  frequently  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and 
this  applies  to  other  cells  besides  leucocytes  which  may  be  in  the 
exudation.  Cells  which  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration  readily 
disintegrate,  and  the  resulting  fatty  matter  is  absorbed.  In  like 
manner,  the  fibrinous  exudation  may  undergo  disintegration,  and  be 
absorbed  or  discharged. 

2.  Adhesion  of  inflamed  surfaces  is  a  frequent  result  of  new- 
formation.  In  the  case  of  the  granulating  wound,  if  two  granulating 
surfaces,  such  as  the  flaps  of  a  stump,  be  brought  together,  they 
coalesce,  and  the  two  layers  ultimately  form  a  single  bond  of  union, 
the  cicatrix.  There  may  be,  in  some  cases,  a  regeneration  of  tissue 
which  may  have  been  lost,  but  this  is  generally  imperfect.  (See  under 
Regeneration.)  Adhesion  occurs  in  other  cases  as  well.  The  inflamed 
surfaces  of  pleura,  pericardium,  peritoneum,  etc.,  commonly  coalesce 
and  form  permanent  adhesions,  composed  of  connective  tissue.  By 
means  of  these  adhesions  the  blood-vessels  of  the  two  siu*faces  com- 
municate, and  the  adhesion  is  a  permanent  one,  the  cavity  being 
obliterated  so  far  as  adhesion  has  occurred. 
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3.  Induration  is  a  frequent  result  when  the  contiective  tissue  of  an 
organ  or  a  considerable  portion  of  tissue  is  affected  by  chronic  inflam- 
mation. The  new-formed  connective  tissue,  like  that  of  the  cicatrix, 
is  dense,  and  tends  to  shrink.  Hence  the  structures  are  rendered  more 
dense  and  processes  result  which  are  sometimes  designated  by  the  term 
Sclerosis. 

4.  Necrosis,  or  death  of  tissue,  is  a  frequent  issue  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion. The  dead  tissue  may  be  absorbed  in  the  manner  already  referred 
to,  or  it  may  be  discharged  as  a  slough. 

VI.— THE  FORMS  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

We  have  had  occasion  already  to  notice  that  the  various  phenomena 
of  inflammation  are  not  always  present  in  every  case,  and  one  or  other 
of  them  may  be  so  pronounced  as  to  give  its  character  to  the  inflamma- 
tion. Hence,  names  have  been  given  according  as  the  inflammation 
shows  certain  special  characters.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that 
hyperssmia  is  a  nearly  constant  accom{)aninient  of  inflammation,  and  in 
slight  acute  inflammations  it  may  be  almost  the  only  phenomenon. 
Exudation  is  also  of  almost  constant  occurrence.  Indeed,  in  the  exam- 
ination of  the  tissues  after  death,  the  presence  of  leucocytes  or  round  cells 
is  often  the  most  definite  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  inflammation. 

In  the  various  forms  of  inflammation  now  to  be  mentioned,  it  is  not 
to  be  sup])osed  that  a  classiflcation  of  inflammations  is  attempted. 
These  are  merely  names  in  current  use  which  call  for  explanation. 

1.  Parench3rmatou8  inflammation  is  a  term  introduced  by  Virchow 
to  indicate  that  the  inflammation  aflects  mainlv  the  tissue  elements. 
It  is  characterized  chiefly  by  cloudy  swelling  and  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  structures.     It  has  been  referred  to  at  p.  1 35. 

±  Interstitial  inflammation  is  almost  the  converse  of  that  just 
mentioned.  In  it  the  inflammation  aflects  chiefly  the  connectiye 
tissue,  which  forms  the  sup])orting  stroma  of  organs.  In  acute 
inflammations  there  will  be  an  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue 
with  leucocytes,  and  in  some  cases  this  may  l>e  so  intense  as  to  give 
rise  to  inflltration  of  pus.  In  chronic  inflammations  there  will  be  new- 
formation  of  tissue,  usually  resulting  in  induration.  A  frequent  conse- 
quence of  chronic  interstitial  inflammation  is  atrophy  of  the  proper 
parenchyma  of  the  organ,  produced  by  the  shrinking  of  the  connectiva 
tissue,  but  also  partly  by  the  action  of  the  irritant  on  the  parenchy- 
matous structures. 

3.  Suppurative  inflammation.— From  what  has  gone  before  it  wOl 
appear  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  in  intense  inflammations  produced 
by  virulent  microbes  that  suppuration  occurs.     Phlegmonous  inflam- 
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Bltion  18  a  name  given  to  very  acute  inflammations  accompanied  by 
suppuration  and  necrosis.  It  is  usually  applied  to  inflammations  of 
ihat  character  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  of  which  erysipelas 
affords  the  best  example. 

4.  Infeetive  inflammations  imply  the  presence  of  microbes,  which 
by  their  multiplication  produce  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  from 
its  original  seat.  The  infection  usually  extends  locally  by  means  of 
the  serous  spaces  and  lymphatics  (as  in  erysipelas),  or  it  may  be 
carricMl  by  the  blood  to  distant  parts,  and  produce  inflammations  by 
metastasis.  (See  under  Infective  Embolism.)  The  infective  inflam- 
mations are  mostly  suppurative. 

5.  Ulcerative  inflammation.  Ulceration. — These  terras  imply  necrosis 
or  loss  of  tissue,  generally  of  a  progressive  character.  The  loss  of 
tissue  may  be  rapid,  and  involve  the  formation  of  visible  sloughs,  or 
it  may  be  gradual,  a  molecular  necrosis,  the  dead  particles  being 
abeorbed  or  removed  in  the  exudation.  These  results  are  produced 
by  very  intense  irritants,  and  the  inflammations  are  usually  of  an 
infective  and  suppurative  character.  While  ulceration  expresses  the 
process  of  progressive  destruction  of  tissue,  the  ulcer  is  the  open  exposed 
gap  in  the  tissue.  If  the  ulceration  pauses,  then  the  ulcer  becomes 
covered  with  granulations  and  is  converted  into  a  granulating  wound. 
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SECTION  VII. 

NEW-FORMATION. 

HYPERTROPHY,  REPAIR,  REGENERATION,  TRANS- 
PLANTATION. 

New-formation  of  TlBBue  by  Karyomitosis.  Genesis  of  new-formations,  from 
indifferent  cells ;  Metaplasia.  I.  Hypertrophy,  compared  with  normal 
growth ;  Hypertrophy  ( 1 )  from  congenital  proclivity  ;  (2)  compensatory ;  (3) 
from  increased  blood-supply  ;  (4)  from  direct  stimulation  ;  (5)  from  friction. 
II.  Regeneration  of  Tissue  ;  limited  powers  of  restoration  in  man.  III.  Repair 
of  Injuries ;  healing  of  wounds,  chiefly  blood,  epithelium,  and  connective 
tissues,  also  nerve  and  muscle.  IV.  Transplantation,  effected  by  experiment 
in  animals,  spontaneously  and  by  operation  in  man. 

NEW-FORMATION  OF  TISSUE. 

npHE    pathological    new-formation    of   tissue    occurs    by    processes 
analogous  to  those  concerned  in  the  physiological  formation  of 
tissue  in  the  process  of  growth. 

KaryomitosiB  (ica/^vov  =  nucleus,  ftiTos  =  a  thread  or  fibre). — The  new- 
formation  of  tissue,  whether  physiological  or  pathological,  implies  cell- 
division.  According  to  the  views  of  Remak  this  process  consisted 
in  a  direct  division  of  the  nucleus  and  cell.  The  observations  of 
Flemming  and  Strassburger  show  that  in  the  growth  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  tissues  the  process  is  not  so  direct,  but  involves  certain 
changes  in  the  nucleus  of  a  striking  and  peculiar  nature.  To  this 
process  the  names  Indirect  division,  Karyokinesis,  KaryomitosiB  have 
been  applied. 

This  process  occupies  a  comparatively  short  time,  seconds  or  minutes,  and  is  not 
readily  seen  in  the  products  of  post-mortem  examinations.  In  order  to  observe  it 
the  tissues  should  be  obtained  from  the  living  body  and  immediately  subjected  to 
the  proper  fixing  and  hardening  processes,  preparatory  to  microscopic  examination. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  process  may  be  followed  in  Figure  67. 

The  Nucleus  in  a  state  of  rest  is  not  a  homogeneous  body.  It  has  a 
limiting  membrane,  inside  which  the  contents  are  composed  of  two 
substances.      One  of  these  is  deeply  stained  by  certain  reagents  and  is 
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hence  called  OhTOSUttio  Bobatanoe,  while  the  other  ia  less  stained  and 
is  oJled  Achzomatie.  The  chromatic  substance  fonns  a  finely  flbroos 
rtroma  (see  a.  Fig.  67)  between  which  the  achromatic  substance  and 


tbe  nucleoli  He.  It  is  the  fibrous  stroma  which  is  mainly  concerned  in 
the  processes  which  precede  division.  The  membrane  and  nucleoli  dis- 
appear and  the  fibres  become  thicker  and  stain  more  deeply  than  before 
<see  li.  Fig.  67),  being  converted  into  a  convoluted  fibre,  or  system  of 
fibres.  These  fibres  seem  to  have  a  power  of  movement  according  to 
which  they  alter  their  arrangement  as  the  process  proceeds  (hence  the 
name  Itaryokinesis,  from  «upi'ov  =  nucleus,  and  i!i'njcr[s  =  movement). 
Prom  this  convoluted  form  develops  the  stellate  form  of  the  fibres  (c), 
the  fibres  by  longitudinal  division  becoming  finer  (d).  The  fibres  now 
tfisnge  themselves  in  the  equator  of  the  nucleus  (at  d  and  e),  and  here 
they  divide  into  two.  The  two  halves  now  diverge  from  one  another 
towarda  the  poles  of  the  cell,  forming  there  the  fibres  of  the  new  nuclei, 
and  having  at  first  a  stellate  arrangement  (/).  This  by  degrees  gives 
pbic«  to  a  convoluted  arrangement,  and  the  nucleus  sul>sides  into  the 
»iate  of  rest,  the  fibres  to  a  great  extent  disappearing,  and  the  cell 
membrane  being  formed.  After  the  polar  separation  of  the  daughter 
nuclei  the  cell  itself  shows  signs  of  division,  and  so  the  process  is 
i.t>mpleted. 

Tbe  process  of  karyomitosis  is  to  be  observed  in  all  kinds  of  patho- 
logical new-formation.  It  is  abundantly  evident  in  growing  tumours, 
in  tubercles  (according  to  Baumgarten),  in  inflammatory  new-formations, 
and  it  is  probably  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  method,  of  new-formation 
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of  permanent  cells.  In  fact,  the  activity  of  new-formation  may  in 
general  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  cells  in  which  karyomitosis  is 
visible. 

According  to  Arnold  the  process  is  not  so  uniform  as  that  described  above,  but 
follows  two  types  which  he  designates  segmentation  and  fragmentation,  but  he 
suggests  that  the  two  may  be  simply  modifications  of  the  same  type.  There  is 
probably,  in  addition  to  this,  a  direct  division  of  cells,  which  occurs  chiefly  in 
leucocytes. 

Oenesis  of  new-formations. — An  important  question  in  regard  to 
new-formations  is,  as  to  their  origin  and  their  relation  to  the  existing 
tissues.  It  will  be  found  that  the  new-formed  tissue  always  conforms 
in  the  details  of  its  structure  to  one  or  other  of  the  normal  tissues. 
No  new-formation  is  therefore  foreign  to  the  organism,  there  is  no 
heterologous  or  heteroplastic  new-formation  in  this  sense.  For  the 
most  part,  also,  the  new-formed  tissue  obviously  springs  from  and  is  in 
close  relation  with  tissue  of  its  own  kind.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  in  the  case  of  tumours  that  their  tissue  extends  to  structures 
of  a  different  nature  from  their  own,  and  in  this  sense  the  term 
heterologous  is  sometimes  used. 

In  its  earlier  periods,  after  the  cleavage  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  the 
embryo  consists  of  a  mass  of  round  cells  which,  from  the  fact  that  they 
present  no  \isible  differentiation  of  structure,  may  be  called  IndifTerent 
cells.  Whilst  themselves  devoid  of  visible  special  structure  yet  these 
early  embryonic  cells  contain  in  them  the  powers  requisite  for  the 
development  of  the  whole  being  of  whose  cells  they  are  the  parents. 
These  cells  form  the  three  germinal  layers,  the  epiblast,  hypoblast,  and 
mesoblast.  When  once  this  differentiation  has  occurred  these  layers 
remain  distinct,  and  each  produces  its  own  special  tissues.  The  same 
distinction  is  presumably  carried  out  in  pathological  new-formations 
It  was,  indeed,  suggested  by  Virchow  that  the  connective  tissue  which 
exists  in  every  part  of  the  body,  penetrating  amongst  other  tissues,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the  undifferentiated  embryonic  tissue. 
In  this  sense  he  regarded  connective  tissue  as  the  essential  agent  in 
new-formation  of  tissue,  and  as  capable  of  producing  epithelial  tissues 
as  well  as  those  of  its  own  kind.  In  more  recent  times  there  was  a 
tendency  to  ascribe  to  the  leucocytes  which  emigrate  from  the  blood- 
vessels a  somewhat  similar  position,  and  to  ascribe  at  least  some  new- 
formations  to  the  development  of  these  cells.  The  general  belief 
now  is  that  the  differentiation  of  the  germinal  layers  holds  for  patho- 
logical as  well  as  for  physiological  new-formation,  and  that  tissues  do 
not  originate  except  from  tissues  of  their  own  nature.      The  greatest 
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difficulty  in  this  respect  is  in  regard  to  cancers,  under  which  heading 
the  subject  will  recur. 

Metaplasia. — A  certain  interchangeability  is  manifested  among  the 
different  tissues  belonging  to  the  connective  tissue  series.  These  really 
form  a  single  tissue  having  certain  modifications,  so  that  fibrous  tissue, 
bone,  cartilage,  mucous  tissue,  adipose  tissue,  may  not  only  bo 
developed  to  a  certain  extent  from  each  other,  but  may  even  be 
converted,  when  mature,  into  each  other.  Here  we  have  a  true 
metaplasia.  Thus,  adipose  tissue,  by  absorption  of  the  fat,  becomes 
loose  connective  tissue,  connective  tissue  by  attraction  of  lime -salts 
becomes  osseous  tissue,  cartilage  also  develops  into  bone,  or,  by  a 
different  change  in  its  matrix,  forms  mucous  tissue. 

ClasBiflcation  of  new-formations. — The  new-formation  of  tissue 
occurs  under  three  different  circumstances.  It  may  be  virtually  a 
continuation  of  normal  growth,  the  new  tissue  being  produced  to  sub- 
serve the  normal  functions  of  the  body.  Secondly,  it  may  occur  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  an  irritant  which  directly  stimulates 
the  tissues.  Inflammatory  new-formation  is  an  example  of  this,  and 
we  have  a  further  example  in  the  specific  or  infective  new-formations. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  group  in  which  no  cause  is  apparent  for  the  new- 
formation  ;  the  tissue  simply  grows,  without  any  apparent  stimulus 
and  without  any  purpose  in  the  economy.  This  comprises  the  group 
of  tumours  proper,  in  regard  to  some  of  which,  however,  the  existence 
of  parasitic  organisms  as  the  stimulating  agents  has  been  at  least 
suspected. 

In  the  present  section  the  first  of  these  groups  will  be  considered. 

literature. — KaryomitOMh — Flemmixc*,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixxvi.,  and  Zellsubstanz, 
Kern-  and  ZeUtheilung,  1882 ;  STKAHsituBOER,  Zellbildung  und  Zelltheilung,  1870. 
Kemtheilung,  1884;  Ebekth,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixvii. ;  Ahnold,  Virch.  Arch.,  xciii., 
xcT.,  xcvii. ;  Baumoarten,  Tubejkel  und  Tuberkulose,  1885;  Martin,  Virch.  Arch., 
Ixxxvi.;  Klein,  Quarterly  Jour,  of  Micr.  Science,  xvii.  and  xix.;  Bizzozero.  Virch. 
Arch.,  ex.  (here  a  very  good  method  of  staining  which  the  author  has  found  very 
efficient). 

I.     HYPERTROPHY. 

The  term  hypertrophy  means  overgrowth  or  excessive  growth. 
Looking  to  the  cellular  constituents  of  the  tissues,  Virchow  has 
drawn  a  distinction  between  an  increase  of  tissue  due  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cells  and  that  due  to  a  numerical  increase,  applying  to 
the  latter  the  term  Hjrperplasia.  This  distinction,  however,  cannot 
be  carried  out,  as  in  many  cases  both  substantial  and  numerical  increase 
may  be  present     The  term  hyperplasia  may,  however,  be  used  where 
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it  is  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  that  cell-division  or  proliferation 
is  present. 

Normal  growth,  as  seen  in  the  tissues  during  the  period  of  ado- 
lescence, is  determined  by  impulses  inherent  in  the  impregnated 
ovum.  Already,  at  this  early  period,  the  sex  and  details  of  struc- 
ture are  implicitly  inherent  in  the  embryo,  which  enters  on  its  career 
of  development  with  a  pre-determined  plan.  The  tissues  cease  to  grow 
at  the  period  of  maturity  not  because  their  powers  of  new-formation 
have  been  exhausted,  but  because  this  plan  has  been  fulfilled.  Hyper- 
trophy may  occur  because,  of  some  error  in  the  embryonic  arrange- 
ments, or  it  may  be  due  to  some  stimulus  acting  on  the  tissues  after 
birth.  In  the  latter  case  the  effect  will  be  greater  when  the  stimulus 
is  applied  during  the  period  of  normal  growth  than  after  the  state  of 
maturity  has  been  reached.  In  all  cases  the  new-formed  tissue  is  in 
structure  and  function  essentially  similar  to  the  normal  tissue  of  its 
kind,  and.  forms  an  addition  to  the  existing  active  tissue  of  that  kind. 

1.  Hypertrophy  from  congenital  proclivity. — There  may  be  an 
excessive  growth  of  the  whole  body,  so  that  the  person  becomes  a 
giant ;  or  there  may  be  a  localized  hypertrophy,  as  of  the  fingers,  one 
side  of  the  face,  etc.  There  are  also  cases  in  which  at  birth  there  is  a 
hypertrophy  of  the  tongue,  penis,  neck,  or  a  lower  extremity. 

2.  Compensatory  hypertrophy. — This  form  of  hypertrophy  implies 
that,  as  a  result  of  some  defect  in  the  organism,  some  function  has 
been  called  into  unusual  exercise.  As  a  result  of  the  continued 
excessive  exercise,  the  tissue  is  increased.  The  necessity  for  this  in- 
creased exercise  may  arise  in  one  of  two  ways;  there  may  be  from 
atrophy  or  destruction  an  actual  loss  of  tissue,  and  the  remaining  tissue 
enlarges  to  bring  it  up  to  the  normal  amount;  or  the  circumstances 
may  be  such  as  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  a  particular  function  in  excess 
of  what  is  usual,  so  that,  in  relation  to  the  increased  need,  the  existing 
tissue  is  defective  in  amount.  In  this  case  the  new-formed  tissue  con- 
stitutes by  so  much  an  absolute  excess  over  the  average  normal. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  compensatory  hypertrophy  from  loss 
of  tissue  is  that  afforded  by  the  enlargement  of  one  kidney  as  a  result 
of  destruction  or  disease  of  the  other.  The  hypertrophied  kidney 
sometimes  attains  to  the  bulk  of  the  two  normal  ones,  especially  if  the 
lesion  has  occurred  in  a  young  person.  A  similar  hypertrophy  occurs 
in  the  lung  in  cases  of  congenital  non-infiation  of  one  lung ;  also  in  the 
testicle,  where  one  is  wanting  or  defective  in  its  development,  and  in 
the  liver,  where,  from  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  right  lobe, 
the  left  may  attain  to  the  size  which  the  right  normally  presents.  (See 
under  the  affections  of  these  various  organs.) 
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It  is  necessary  to  distiDguish  Pseudo-hypertrophy  from  the  proper  compensatory 
hypertrophy  illustrated  above.  Atrophy  of  a  tissue  may  be  accompanied  by  an 
excessive  growth  of  tissue  different  from  that  which  has  been  lost,  and  the  new 
tissue  may  not  only  make  up  the  normal  bulk  but  exceed  it,  so  as  to  give  an 
appearance  of  hypertro*  liy.  Atrophy  of  muscle  is  frequently  accompanied  by 
development  of  adipose'  tissue  between  the  ultimate  fibres,  and  in  pseudo-hyper- 
trophic  paralysis  a  deceptive  appearance  of  hypertrophy  of  the  muscles  is  produced. 
A  similar  excessive  production  of  adipose  tissue  sometimes  occurs  around  effete  and 
disused  glands.     (See  under  Fatty  infiltration.) 

The  other  form  of  compensatory  hypertrophy,  that  characterized  by 
abflolate  excess  of  tissue,  is  exhibited  chiefly  in  muscular  organs.  In 
the  case  of  canals  with  muscular  walls,  constrictions  of  the  canals  or 
orifices  and  defects  in  the  valves  frequently  occur,  and  these  may 
necessitate  increased  muscular  effort  to  compensate  for  the  defects. 
Thus  the  walls  of  the  heart  frequently  hypertrophy  from  disease  at 
the  orifices,  in  the  valves,  or  in  the  general  vascular  system.  The 
urinary  bladder  shows  hypertrophy  of  its  muscular  coat  in  consequence 
of  obstruction  at  its  neck  (enlarged  prostate)  or  in  the  urethra.  The 
muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  frequently  hypertrophies  from  obstruction 
of  the  pylorus,  and  that  of  the  intestine  from  obstruction  of  its  calibre. 
(See  under  the  organs  named. ) 

3.  Hypertrophy  ftom  increased  blood-supply. — In  ordinary  growth 
of  tissue,  whether  normal  or  pathological,  the  blood-vessels  strictly 
follow  the  growing  tissue,  and  are  formed  according  to  its  needs.  But 
if,  from  some  accidental  circumstance  or  by  artificial  interference,  the 
blood-supply  be  greatly  increased,  then  excessive  growth  may  result. 
If  the  spur  of  the  cock  be  removed  from  the  leg  and  successfully  trans- 
planted into  the  comb,  it  will  grow  with  excessive  vigour,  forming  a 
prominent  horn-like  stnicture.  Here  the  increased  supply  of  blood,  the 
comb  having  a  much  more  active  circulation  than  the  leg,  induces  an 
excessive  growth  of  the  epidermis  forming  the  spur. 

The  observations  of  Bizzozero  and  his  pupils  are  of  interest  in  this  relation.    By 
experiments  conducted  in  rabbits  he  found  that  where  a  process  of  cellular  new- 
formation  by  karyomitosis  was  going  on,  this  was  not  stopped  but  only  rendered  less 
acrttve  by  starving  the  animal.    On  the  other  hand  the  process  may  be  greatly 
accelerated  by  increasing  the  blood-supply  and  elevating  the  temperature  of  a  part. 
Thus  in  a  growing  rabbit  the  two  ears  may  be  made  to  grow  at  very  different  rates 
by  keeping  the  one  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C.  and  the  other  at  12^  C,  the  difference 
depending  essentiaUy  on  differences  in  the  blood-supply.    In  processes  of  repair 
snd  regeneration  such  as  the  healing  of  wounds  and  of  fractures,  the  process 
was  similarly  accelerated  by  increase  of  blood-supply.    When  a  wound  was  made  in 
the  ears  and  the  one  was  rendered  hyperiemic  by  extirpating  the  cervical  sympathetic 
nnglion,  the  process  of  repair  was  more  rapid  in  the  hypersemic  one,  and  karyomi- 
tosis was  more  vigorous.    Similarly  in  fractures  of  the  limbs  the  processes  of  repair 
sod  regeneration  were  more  rapid  when  the  limb  was  kept  at  a  higher  temperature. 
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In  hiimsn  pathology  wo  have  numeroiia  instances  of  hypertrophy 
from  increased  activity  of  the  circulation.  We  see  it  in  the  oei^h- 
bonrhood  of  inflftmmatioas.  Determination  of  blood  exisu  outeide  thi 
iinme<liatc]y  inflamed  area,  and  if  this  is  prolonged  it  may  lead  to 
overgrowth  of  the  tissues.  In  this  way  we  may  account  for  the  exces- 
sive growth  of  hair  sometimes  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  uiccra, 
near  diseased  joints,  and  at  the  ends  of  stumps  which  have  remained 
long  inflamed. 

A  vcr}'  striking  instance  of  hypertrophy  of  this  kind  is  sometime! 
aflbrded  in  bones.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
inflamed  joints  the  surface  of  the  bones  is  often 
nn<lulate<I,  and  the  bones  greatly  thickened  by 
new-formation  uniler  the  periosteum.  Again,  if  a 
boy  has  a  necrosis  of  the  femur,  the  whole  bone 
ma}  be  mare  richly  supplied  with  blood,  and  the 
normal  growth  accelerated.  The  necrosis  may  be 
recovered  from,  and  the  person  be  left  with  a 
permanently  elongated  femur  which  may  be  aa 
much  as  two  inches  longer  than  the  other,  and  this 
may  lead  to  considerable  lameness.  The  tibia  is 
differently  situated  t«)  the  femur.  Its  two  ex- 
tremities are  tied  to  the  ends  of  the  fibula  by  iinn 
ligaments,  and  so  the  l)one  cannot  freely  elongate. 
If  overgrowth  occurs  the  bone  must  cur\-e  bo  aa  to 
accommodate  itself  An  example  of  this  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  Figure,  from  a  preparation  in 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum  (quoted  by 
Paget),  in  which  the  bone,  measured  over  its  curve, 
was  two  inches  longer  than  the  healthy  one  (Fig.  68). 
4.  Hypertrophy  from  direot  itimiilation.— 
From  the  observations  of  (lies  it  appears  that 
small  doses  of  arsenic  administered  to  growing 
rabbits  caused  increased  growth  in  the  bones. 
When  administered  to  pregnant  rabbits  the  young 
_  1^  were  bom  with  both  soft  parts  and  bones  larger 
i^B  periud  uf  t jjan  those  of  the  young  of  rabbits  of  similar  siie. 
Wegner  found  that  small  doses  of  phosphonia 
given  to  young  animals  caused  the  epiphyseal  layer  of  cartilage  to 
produce  dense  bono  instead  of  spongy.  The  i>eriostoum  also  produced 
bone  in  excess,  so  that  increased  thickness  n>sulted.  In  these  instances 
the  arsenic  und  phosphorus  seem  to  act  as  direct  stimulants  to  the 
bone  and  other  tissues. 
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5.  Hypertrophy  from  pressure  or  friction. — Thickenings  of  the  epi- 
dermis occur  in  places  where  the  skin  is  exposed  to  unusual  pressure  or 
friction.  Continued  pressure,  as  by  a  splint  or  bandage,  causes  atrophy, 
but  intermittent  pressure,  by  allowing  the  parts  to  recover,  and  by 
affording  time  for  increased  nutrition,  gives  rise  to  hypertrophy.  We 
have  thus  the  horny  hands  of  workmen,  and  corns,  which  consist  of 
concentric  thickenings  of  the  epidermis.  The  same  law  applies  to 
internal  parts,  but  as  pressure  from  within,  produced  by  tumours, 
aneurysms,  etc.,  is  usually  constant,  atrophy  is  much  more  frequently 
the  result.  Hence  the  original  statement  of  John  Hunter  is  justified, 
that  pressure  from  without  produces  thickening,  while  that  from  within 
causes  atrophy,  although  it  is  not  to  be  taken  without  reservation. 

literature. — Hunter,  Palmer's  ed.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  421  and  560;  Virchow,  Cellalar 
Path. ;  Paget,  Lect.  on  Surg.  Path.  ;  Stanley,  Diseases  of  the  bones,  1839 ;  Coats, 
Compensatory  hypert.,  Proc.  Lond.  Med.  Soc,  vol.  vii. ;  Bizzozero,  Internat.  Med. 
Congress  at  Borne,  1894,  Report  in  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1894,  i.,  728;  Oies,  Arch.  f. 
exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  vol.  viii. ;  Weoner,  Virch.  Arch.,  Iv. 

il.— REGENERATION    OF    TISSUE. 

The  term  Begeneration  is  applied  to  the  restoration  of  portions  of 
the  body  which  have  been  lost  by  injury  or  disease.  The  regeneration 
of  a  part  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  mere  growth  or  hyper- 
trophy. A  tissue  may  be  able  under  suitable  stimulation  to  reproduce 
its  elements,  and  increase  in  size ;  but  for  the  replacement  of  a  lost 
part,  if  at  all  considerable,  there  must  be,  virtually,  a  renewal  of  the 
process  of  development.  In  order  to  such  a  renewal  of  development 
the  cells  of  a  part  must  carry  with  them  a  considerable  share  of  the 
original  germinal  material  by  the  action  of  which  the  animal  was 
formed  in  the  process  of  development.  Such  an  extension  of  the 
determining  power  occurs  very  extensively  in  plants  which  seem  in 
most  of  their  parts  to  have  the  powers  of  formation  of  the  whole. 
In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  much  more  limited. 

The  reproduction  of  lost  parts  in  their  entirety  occurs  readily  in 
srime  of  the  lowest  forms  of  animals.  In  the  hydra,  if  the  creature 
be  cut  in  two,  each  half  will  develop  into  a  complete  animal,  and  the 
process  may  be  repeated  indefinitely.  This  power  of  reproduction  of 
the  whole  animal  from  a  part  seems  confined  to  those  creatures  which, 
like  plants,  can  propagate  by  spontaneous  fission  or  gemmation.  When 
we  come  to  animals  higher  in  the  scale  the  power  of  reproduction  seems 
to  be  limited  to  the  restoration  of  lost  limbs,  antennae,  etc. 

Without  going  into  details,  which  will  be  found  by  reference  to  Paget' s  "  Lectures 
oo  Sojgical  Pathology,''  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  indications  which  seem  to 
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show  that  there  is  some  kind  of  law  according  to  which  the  reparative  power  in 
each  perfect  species  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  change  which  the 
animal  has  passed  through  in  its  development  from  the  embryonic  to  the  perfect 
state.  It  is  as  if,  in  the  process  of  development,  the  formative  power  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  growth  were  gradually  exhausted,  and  the  process  of  repro- 
duction, which  we  have  seen  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  renewal  of  that  of  development, 
only  occurs  when  this  power  has  been  comparatively  little  expended.  It  appears, 
for  instance,  that  in  insects  the  power  of  reproducing  antennae  or  limbs  is  limited 
to  those  species  which  have  attained  the  perfect  state  through  a  comparatively 
simple  and  direct  course  of  development.  It  is  consistent  with  this  view  that 
in  the  larval  state  insects  show  a  much  greater  power  of  reproduction  than  when 
perfect.  The  larva  of  one  of  the  higher  insects  will  be  able  to  reproduce  its  limbs, 
while  the  perfect  insect  is  not. 

In  man,  and  in  the  vertebrata  in  general,  the  long  course  of  development  seems 
largely  to  exhaust  the  reproductive  power  of  the  body,  and,  in  the  adult  state  at 
least,  the  power  of  restoration  of  lost  parts  is  very  limited,  and  the  processes 
concerned  are  almost  as  much  related  to  growth  of  tissue  as  to  development.  In 
the  embryonic  state  it  is  probable  that  the  power  of  restoring  lost  parts  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  adult.  Some  children  are  born  with  a  short  arm,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  are  imperfectly  developed  fingers ;  it  is  probable  that  in  these 
cases  amputation  of  the  arm  has  occurred  in  ntero,  and  an  attempt  at  restoration 
has  followed. 

In  the  human  being  after  birth  it  may  be  said  that  restoration  of 
lost  'structures  is  almost  confined  to  the  epithelial  and  connective 
tissues  and  to  the  blood.  Along  with  the  connective  tissues  we  have, 
of  course,  blood-vessels,  which  are  readily  reproduced,  and  we  may 
also,  to  a  limited  extent,  include  nerve-fibres,  which,  as  we  shall  see 
afterwards,  are  sometimes  restored. 

The  blood  is  gradually  regenerated  when  in  consequence  of  haemor- 
rhage its  bulk  is  reduced.  The  fluid  portion  is  rapidly  restored,  the 
white  corpuscles  are  also  soon  replaced,  but  the  red  corpuscles  some- 
what more  slowly.     (See  Anaemia.) 

The  epithelial  structures  of  the  body  are  to  a  large  extent  con- 
tinually undergoing  a  physiological  process  of  loss  and  regeneration. 
The  hairs  of  men  and  animals  fall  out  at  intervals  and  are  restored ; 
the  feathers  of  birds  undergo  a  similar  process ;  the  nails  and  homy 
layer  of  the  epidermis  are  continually  lost  and  replaced  by  new-forma- 
tion. The  plucking  out  of  hairs  or  feathers,  or  the  removal  of  nails  is 
followed  by  their  restoration,  so  long  as  the  papillae  are  not  destroyed. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  when  the  whole  distal  phalanx  of  the 
finger  is  removed,  or  even  the  two  terminal  phalanges,  there  may  be  a 
partial  restoration  of  the  nail  in  that  which  has  become  the  terminal 
phalanx.  There  is  also  a  case  recorded  in  which  a  boy,  apparently 
affected  with  ichthyosis,  regularly  shed  his  nails.  (See  references  in 
Recklinghausen. ) 
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On  the  general  surface  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  there 
is  normally  a  continous  shedding  of  the  surface  epithelium,  and  a 
karyomitosis  in  the  deeper  layers  to  replace  that  which  is  lost,  a 
kind  of  physiological  regeneration  therefore  When,  by  accident  or 
otherwise,  a  superlicial  portion  of  epithelium  la  shed  before  its  time, 
It  will  be  replaced  by  the  requirements  of  the  body  ^Vhen  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  epithelium  is  destroyed  the  gap  is  by  degrees  filled 
by  the  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  at  the  edges  of  the  wound,  as 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  cicatnzation  of  a  granulating 
wuund  According  to  the  observations  of  Klebs  the  new  formed 
epithelium  acquires  a  slight  power  of  amoeboid  movement,  so  that  it 
can  proceed  to  the  spot  which  it  is  to  occupy 

The  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  proceeds  by  the  process  of 
karyomitosis     In  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig  69),  the  fibrous 
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uaiuformation  of  the  nucleus  and  the  other  changes,  as  seen  in 
the  cornea  of  the  rabbit,  some  days  after  a  portion  of  the  epithelium 
had  been  removed,  are  shown.  In  the '  normal  cornea  and  in  the 
Ualpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis  there  are  evidences  of  a  similar  pro- 
eeM  by  which,  we  may  presume,  the  physiological  regeneration  occurs. 
Olud  SpithelioBi  also  to  some  extent  undergoes  a  physiological  loss 
and  regeneration.  The  secretion  of  some  glands  implies  a  destruction 
of  cells  and  their  restoration.  According  to  Bizzozero,  who  examined 
the  variouB  glands  in  respect  to  the  activity  of  karyomitosis,  the  sebace- 
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ous  glands,  the  mucous  glands  of  the  stomach,  Lieberkiihn's  glands  in 
the  intestine,  and  the  uterine  glands,  are  actively  engaged  in  regenerat- 
ing their  epithelium,  and  consequently  lose  it  in  the  process  of  secretion. 
In  glands  which  normally  present  an  active  new-formation  of  their 
epithelium  it  is  not  surprising  that  regeneration  occurs  when  parts  are 
lost,  but  even  in  the  kidney  and  liver  where  there  is  no  such  normal 
proliferation,  loss  by  disease  induces  a  new-formation.  Thus  in  acute 
nephritis  the  epithelium  is  to  a  large  extent  shed,  and  we  may  find 
desquamated  epithelium  lying  in  the  tubules,  while  .young  epithelium 
lines  them.  In  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  also,  there  is  great 
destruction  of  the  hepatic  cells,  and  there  is  often  visible  along  with 
that  a  new-formation  of  cells  as  if  there  were  an  attempt  at  restoration. 
In  both  of  these  organs  also,  a  loss  of  substance  induces  a  new-foimation, 
which  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  compensatory  hypertrophy  or  a 
regeneration. 

The  lens  of  the  eye,  which  in  its  development  is  an  epithelial 
structure,  may  be  in  jmrt  or  in  whole  regenerated,  after  its  removal 
on  account  of  cataract. 

Connective  tissue,  as  we  have  seen,  is  frequently  regenerated,  and  the 
new-formed  tissue  is  the  means  of  union  of  wounds.  Blood-vessels 
are  similarly  restored,  forming  really  part  of  the  connective  tissue. 

Cartilage  seems  scarcely  capable  of  regeneration,  at  least  in  the 
adult.  Fractures  of  the  cartilaginous  ribs  are  united  by  bone,  and 
wounds  of  cartilage  are  replaced  by  connective  tissue  or  bone. 
Experiments  on  young  animals  show  that  in  them  there  may  be 
considerable  regeneration,  and  it  is  probably  so  also  in  the  human 
subject. 

Nerve-fibres  are  regenerated  after  division  of  nerve-stems.  A 
simple  section  of  a  nerve  may  be  followed  by  immediate  union,  and 
the  function  may  be  restored  in  a  few  days.  Even  when  portions 
of  nerves  have  been  removed  (as  much  as  2  inches)  there  is  a 
restoration  of  function,  but  at  a  much  longer  interval.  In  order  to 
this  there  is  a  new-formation  of  nerve-fibres  from  the  central 
exttemity,  and  these  meet  those  of  the  peripheral  end.  The  division 
of  a  nerve,  unless  there  be  immediate  union,  implies,  as  we  shall  see 
further  on,  a  remarkable  change  in  the  whole  peripheral  portion  fix>m 
the  point  of  section  onwards,  and  when  restoration  occurs  there  is  a 
regeneration  of  the  axis-cylinder  apparently  by  growth  outwards  from 
the  central  end.  The  power  of  regeneration  and  accommodation  of 
nerves  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that,  after  transplantation  of  skin, 
when  the  parts  are  separated  from  their  nervous  connections,  there  is 
a  restoration  of  sensation. 
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Muflcle  is,  to  a  limited  extent,  liable  to  regeneration.  Wounds  of 
mtiBGles  are  usually  united  by  connective  tissue,  although  subcutaneous 
wounds,  as  proved  by  experiment,  often  heal  without  cicatrix.  Weber 
found  also  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fractures  no  cicatrices  existed 
in  the  muscles,  although  they  had  undoubtedly  been  torn  by  the  ends 
of  the  bones.  In  the  healing  of  wounds  in  muscles  by  granulation,  it 
is  believed  by  some  that  a  new-formation  of  muscle  takes  place  to  some 
extent,  the  muscle  nuclei  taking  part  in  the  process.  There  is  also  a 
restoration  of  muscle  after  atrophy  and  degeneration.  In  emaciating 
fevers  there  is  a  great  atrophy  of  the  voluntary  muscles  and  a 
restoration  as  convalescence  advances.  Fatty  degeneration  of  muscle 
is  probably  followed,  as  in  other  cases  of  fatty  degeneration,  by 
absorption  of  the  affected  structures,  and  this  again  involves  a  re- 
generation. In  these  cases  the  muscle  nuclei  are  not  lost,  and  they 
seem  to  be  the  agents  in  regeneration. 

III.— REPAIR  OF  INJURIES. 

While  the  absolute  restoration  of  complete  and  considerable  portions 
of  the  body  is  scarcely  possible  in  man,  yet  the  body  is  by  no  means 
unprovided  with  powers  by  which  injuries  are  repaired  and  loss  of 
structures  is  made  good.  It  may  be  said  that  the  higher  and  more 
complex  animals  are  endowed  with  greater  ability  to  protect  themselves 
from  injury,  and  that  their  tissues  possess  the  necessary  powers  of 
restoration  in  the  case  of  those  injuries  to  which  they  are  specially 
liable.  In  the  various  processes  here  to  be  considered,  it  will  be  seen 
that  what  may  be  called  the  definite  intention  to  attain  a  certain  result 
which  is  shown  in  the  process  of  development,  is  distinctly  visible,  and 
that  the  tissues  have  a  remarkable  power  of  meeting  adverse  conditions. 

Healing  of  wounds. — The  power  of  repair  is  well  seen  in  the  various 
processes  concerned  in  the  healing  of  wounds.  There  are  some  wounds 
which  heal  by  a  process  fitly  designated  Immediate  union.  That  is 
to  say,  the  surfaces  are  brought  together  and  coalesce  without  any 
new-formed  material  being  produced  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  union. 
This  occurs  mostly  in  clean-cut  wounds,  which,  shortly  after  their 
infliction,  are  closed  so  as  to  bring  the  cut  siufaces  into  close  contact. 
It  is  necessary  for  this  process  that  all  inflammation  be  avoided  either 
at  the  time  of  infliction  of  the  wound  or  afterwards.  We  are  to  think 
of  the  Mving  tissues  not  as  mere  mechanical  pieces  of  texture,  but  as 
possessed,  by  virtue  of  their  vitality,  of  wonderful  powers  of  adapt- 
ability to  circumstances.  When  two  living  surfaces  are  brought  into 
contact  and  all  disturbing  conditions  are  averted,  then  the  blood-vessels 
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form  communications,  the  nerves  by  and  by  unite  «ftd  become  con- 
tinuous, and  the  connective  tissue  coalesces.  In  ftD  this  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  new-formation  by  karyomitosis,  and  there  may  even 
be  slight  inflammatory  exudation,  but  there  is  no  permanent  new 
tissue  produced,  and  a  wound  in  the  skin,  or  even  in  muscle,  may  unite, 
and  no  trace  of  -a  bond  of  union  or  even  of  the  line  of  union  can  be 
found  after  a  few  days.  The  epidermis  probably  does  not  unite  so 
directly,  and  the  wound  is  covered  by  new-formed  epidermis. 

Primary  adhedion  is  a  process  of  a  more  complicated  kind.  In  it 
inflammation  plays  a  part.  When  a  wound  is  inflicted  the  mere 
mechanical  injury,  or  exposure  afterwards,  frequently  leads  to  a  trivial 
but  acute  inflammation,  resulting,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  coating  of 
the  cut  surface  with  a  fibrinous  exudation,  the  so-called  glaze.  If 
two  surfaces  thus  coated  with  fibrine  be  brought  in  contact  they  unite, 
the  fibrine  acting  as  a  glue  or  cement.  But  the  fibrine  does  not  form  a 
permanent  bond  of  union,  and  if  union  is  not  effected  by  other  methods, 
then  the  wound  will  subsequently  gape  by  the  breaking  down  of  the 
fibrine.  In  order  to  effect  a  permanent  union  we  must  have  formative 
cells  produced,  such  as  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  connective 
tissue  out  of  granulation  tissue,  and  we  must  have  a  new-formation  of 
blood-vessels.  The  uniting  tissue  is  very  trivial  in  amount ;  there  is 
merely  a  limited  production  of  formative  cells  which  replace  the  thin 
layer  of  fibrine,  and  a  budding  of  the  blood-vessels  till  communications 
are  formed  between  the  two  surfaces.  This  whole  process  may  occupy 
only  a  day  or  two,  and  the  permanent  new-formed  tissue  forming  the 
cicatrix  is  usually  very  small  in  amount. 

The  term  Union  by  the  flrit  intention  is  commonly  used  so  as  to 
include  both  of  the  conditions  described  above,  any  case  of  union 
occurring  upon  application  of  the  two  surfaces  soon  after  the  infliction 
of  the  wound  being  so  designated.  (See  more  fully  in  Paget's 
"Surgical  Pathology.") 

Union  by  the  second  intention  or  by  prtnulation  is  a  name  given 
to  the  closure  of  a  wound  by  the  adhesion  and  coalescence  of  two 
layers  of  granulations.  We  have  already  seen  how  this  comes  about. 
The  granulations  ultimately  develop  into  connective  tissue  which  forms 
the  cicatrix  or  permanent  bond  of  union.  In  this  case  the  cicatrix  is  a 
much  more  considerable  one  than  in  union  by  the  first  intention. 

IV.--TRANSPLANTATION. 

By  this  term  is  meant  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  living  tissues  from 
their  normal  position,  and  their  implantation   in   another   situation. 
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This  process  has  been  frequently  effected  by  experiment  in  animals ;  it 
is  of  occasional  occurrence  as  a  pathological  phenomenon  in  man,  and 
it  is  sometimes  made  use  of  for  therapeutic  purposes  as  a  surgical 
operation. 

The  best  known  experiment  is  the  transplantation  of  the  spur  of  the  cock  to  other 
parts  of  the  skin  or  to  the  comb.  Zahn  implanted  a  whole  foetal  femar  into  the 
kidney  of  an  adult  rabbit,  and  found  that  it  survived  and  grew  there.  Bert  per- 
formed many  experiments,  in  which  he  removed  the  tails  of  rats  and  implanted 
them  on  their  backs.  A  remarkable  fact  brought  out  in  these  experiments  was,  that 
if  the  implantation  was  made  with  inversion  of  the  tail,  so  that  the  tip  was  in  the 
back  and  the  root  projected  out,  yet  the  tail  survived,  and  even  sensation  was 
restored,  conduction  occurring  in  the  nerves  In  the  reverse  direction. 

Several  practical  results  arise  from  these  experiments.  For  one  thing, 
the  larger  the  surface  by  Avhich  the  transplanted  piece  was  in  contact 
with  the  living  tissue,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  success.  Hence, 
small  pieces  of  tissue  and  those  which  were  completely  buried  in  the 
living  tissues  Avere  the  most  successful.  In  experiments  with  rats'  tails, 
the  latter  required  to  be  denuded  of  skin  for  some  distance,  so  as  to 
bring  a  considerable  raw  surface  into  contact  with  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  Another  fact  was,  that  tissues  from  young  animals  were  more 
successfiilly  transplanted  than  those  of  adults.  Again  the  transplanted 
piece  commonly  grew  in  its  new  situation,  sometimes  very  markedly, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  cock's  spur  on  the  comb.  This  growth,  however, 
was  generally  temporary,  and  in  many  cases  was  succeeded  by  diminu- 
tion and  complete  absorption  of  the  transplanted  piece.  If  the  trans- 
planted piece,  however,  was  so  placed  as  to  restore  a  lost  part,  then  it 
remained  permanently.  Lastly,  the  tissues  of  animals  of  different 
species  did  not  seem  congenial,  so  that  when,  for  instance,  the  tissues 
of  rats  were  transplanted  to  birds  they  gave  rise  to  severe  inflammations 
(Oilier). 

In  man,  transplantation  sometimes  occurs  spontaneonsly.  The 
greatest  example  of  this  is  furnished  in  some  cases  of  Tubal  preg- 
nancy in  which,  after  nipture  of  the  tube,  the  ovum  may  be  trans- 
planted to  the  peritoneum,  acquiring  adhesions  there,  and  developing 
its  placenta  in  connection  with  the  vessels  of  the  peritoneum.  Then 
Tunonrs  of  the  uterus  or  ovary  (myomata  and  cysts)  sometimes 
separate  from  their  seats  and  acquire  connections  with  other  parts.  It 
is  probable  that  in  these  cases  there  is  a  gradual  transplantation,  the 
new  connections  being  formed  before  the  old  are  completely  severed. 
Again,  pieces  of  tissue  are  sometimes  broken  off,  such  as  the  appendices 
epiploic^  in  the  peritoneum,  or  pieces  of  synovial  membrane,  cartilage 
or  bone  in  joints.     These   may  become  free  bodies,  retaining  their 
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vitality  without  any  vascular  connections,  or  they  may  become  attached 
in  new  i>osition8. 

Transplantation,  as  a  Surgical  operation,  has  long  been  practised. 
In  plastic  o|3erations,  involving  the  surface  of  the  body  or  the  buccal 
cavity,  the  transplantation  is  usually  partial,  the  transplanted  piece 
being  left,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  jmrtial  connection  with  its  original 
seat.  A  complete  transplantation  is  ejected  in  skin-grafting,  in  which 
portions  of  the  living  epidermis  are  transplanted  to  the  surface  of 
granulating  wounds.  The  granulating  surface,  being  exceedingly  vas- 
cular and  composed  of  cells,  very  readily  coalesces  with  any  lining 
structure  placed  on  it. 

Transplantation  of  bone  is  an  interesting  achievement  of  modem 
surgery.  Macewen  has  succeeded,  by  successive  transplantations,  in 
restoring  almost  the  whole  shaft  of  the  humerus,  which  had  been  lo»t 
by  necrosis,  and  this  surgeon  has  also  shown  that,  after  trephining  the 
skull,  the  piece  removed  may  be  restored,  and  it  will  retain  its  vitality 
and  acquire  fresh  connections.    (See  further  under  Aflections  of  Bones.) 

Literature. — Pa(»et,  Lect.  on  surg.  path.,  ed.  by  Turner,  1870;  HrxxER,  1.  c. ; 
RANvrsK,  Le  develop,  du  tissu  osseux,  l8(>o,  and  in  Cornil  et  Ranvier,  Manuel 
d'hist.  path.,  1881,  i. ;  Kennedy,  On  the  regeneration  of  nerves,  Phil,  trans.  Bojal 
Society,  ser.  B,  vol.  188.  1897.  Tixiny^antafion — Kecklinouausen  (very  fully), 
AHk.  Path.,  1883;  Hunter,  Works  by  Palmer,  iii.,  273;  Zahn,  Congr^s  period, 
internat.  Geneve,  1877  ;  Bekt,  Annal.  de  science  nat.,  v..  186t> ;  Re\'eriiin,  Gaz.  d. 
hApit.,  1870-71,  Arch.  g^n.  de  M4d.,  xix.,  1K72;  Macewen.  Phil,  trans,  of  Royal 
Soc.,  1881.  and  Annals  of  surgery,  Oct.  and  Nov.  1887. 
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SECTION  VIII. 
TUMOURS  OR  MORBID  GROWTHS. 

INTKODUCTIOX. 

Definition. — Stractore,  typical  or  atypical.  Causation,  Cohnheim's  theory  of 
origin ;  iaheritance  ;  effect  of  injuries,  etc.  ;  parasitic  microbes  ;  influence  of 
age.  Orowtb  and  Extension,  typical  or  atypical ;  local  malignancy ; 
metastasis  and  generalization  of  tnmours ;  occasional  nialignaocy  of  typical 
tnmours.     Classification  and  Nomendatnre. 

A  TUMOUR  means  literally  a  swelling,  and  formerly  any  swelling 
"^^^  was  called  a  tumour.  Tumor,  for  example,  is  often  named  as 
one  of  the  cardinal  signs  of  inflammation,  and  it  is  still  customary  to 
speak  of  the  inflammatory  tumour.  But  the  modern  use  of  the  word 
is  limited  to  a  class  of  new-formations  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
strict  definition. 

It  may  be  said  that  tumours  are  pieces  of  tissue  which  have  a  life 
and  growth  of  thuii  own  hTespective  of  tue  needs  oi  rhe  organismrand 
of  the  local  conditions  around  them.  In  the  elements  of  their  structure, 
tumoursdo  not  dittfflrom  normal  tissues.  They  are  nourished  by  the 
same  blood,  the  blood-vessels  are  continuous  with  those  of  surrounding 
parts,  the  nerves  are  connected  with  neighbouring  nerve-stems,  and  the 
tissue,  if  not  always  precisely  the  same  as  that  near  it,  is  frequently 
identical.  But  it  grows  independently  and  without  apparent  object. 
Thus  a  fatty  tumour  goes  on  increasing  in  size  irrespective  of  the 
adipose  tissue  in  which  it  has  its  seat,  and  the  person  may  be  reduced 
to  the  greatest  emaciation,  most  of  the  ordinary  fat  being  absorbed, 
while  little  or  no  impression  is  made  upon  the  fatty  tumour. 

Strnctnre  of  tumours.— While  all  tumours  in  their  ultimate  struc- 
ture are ^  analogous  to  the  normal  tissues,  yet  some  of  them  vary 
considerably  from  the  type  of  tissue  to  which  they  belong.  Hence,  it 
is  possible  to  distinguish  tumours  whose  structure  is  Typical,  and 
others  whose  stnicture  is  Atypical.  In  the  former,  the  details,  includ- 
ing size  and  shape  of  cells,  abundance  of  cells,  relation  to  intercellular 
substance,  and  so  on,  are  all  within  the  limits  of  the  corresponding 
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normal  tissue.  In  the  latter  the  structure  varies  from  the  normal, 
chiefly  in  respect  that  the  cells  become  much  more  numerous,  and  that 
the  intercellular  substance  passes  into  the  background.  We  shall  see 
afterwards  that  in  their  mode  of  growth,  tumours  show  somewhat 
similar  differences,  some  being  typical  and  some  atypical,  and  that  in 
general  the  variations  in  mode  of  growth  correspond  with  those  in 
structure. 

The  terms  Homologous  and  Heterologous  were  at  one  time  employed 
to  express  the  idea  that  the  structure  of  a  tumour  may,  or  may  not, 
correspond  with  that  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  the  heterologous 
tumours  being  looked  upon  as  altogether  different  in  structure  and 
foreign  to  the  body.  In  the  modern  use  of  the  words  a  homologous 
tumour  is  one  which  exists  in  tissue  of  its  own  kind,  as  an  osseous 
tumour  growing  from  bone.  A  heterologous  tumour  on  the  other  hand 
is  one  which  is  present  in  a  situation  where  no  normal  tissue  of  that 
kind  exists,  as,  for  example,  an  osseous  tumour  in  the  brain. 

Causation  of  tumours. — It  is  implied  in  the  definition  given  above 
that  the  causation  of  tumours  is  exceedingly  obscure.  For  the  most 
part,  without  any  apparent  stimulus,  they  begin  to  grow,  and  go  on 
without  control. 

An  explanation  of  the  origin  of  tumours  has  been  suggested  by 
f]!Q^phfli|n  which  may  apply  to  some  tumours  but  certainly  does  not 
account  for  all.  He  suggests  that  the  primordial  tumour  is  a  piece  of 
tissue,  which  in  the  process  of  development  and  growth  has  been,  as  it 
were,  left  over,  has  retained  its  embryonic  powers  of  growth,  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  general  laws  which  control  the  growth  of  the  tissues. 

In  enforcing  his  argument  Cohnheim  points  out  that  pieces  of  living  tissue, 
especially  if  from  young  animals,  will  bear  transplantation,  and,  if  placed  in  a 
favourable  situation,  may  grow  to  considerable  dimensions.  Thus,  the  spur  of  the 
cock,  transplanted  to  the  more  vascular  comb,  will  sometimes  form  a  considerable 
tumour.  Leopold  has  transplanted  living  cartilage  into  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye,  where  it  acquires  vascular  connections  with  the  iris.  If  cartilage  from  an 
early  foetus  be  used  it  will  grow  so  as  to  form  a  tumour  of  some  size.  The  earlier 
the  period  of  development  of  the  fcetus  the  more  likely  is  there  to  be  a  vigorous 
growth. 

Certain  facts  in  the  pathology  of  tumours  themselves  lend  some 
support  to  this  view.  Thus  cartilaginous  tumours  not  infrequently 
originate  in  bones,  as  if  portions  of  the  original  foetal  cartilage  had  been 
left  over  and  had  afterwards  grown.  Then  there  occur  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  tumours  composed  of  mucous  tissue,  a  form  of  tissue 
which  in  the  embryo  occupies  the  place  of  the  subcutaneous  fat.  It  is 
as  if  portions  of  this  foetal  tissue  had  been  left  over  from  the  embryo 
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and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  tumour.  Then  also  tumours  not 
infrequently  develop  from  congenital  moles  or  soft  warts.  These  little 
outgrowths  have  commonly  a  nidimentary  or  embryonic  structure  (see 
section  on  Skin  Affections),  but  they  may  lie  quiescent  throughout  life, 
and  only  occasionally  start  into  vigorous  growth. 

While  Cohnheim*s  theory  may  apply  to  some  tumours,  more 
particularly  to  the  typical  ones,  it  does  not  explain  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  and  especially  the  cancers.  In  these  the  existing  normal 
structures,  usually  in  an  increasing  area,  give  rise  to  the  tumour. 
There  must  be  here  some  stimulus  acting  on  the  epithelial  structures 
especially. 

Inheritance  is  generally  believed  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
causation  of  tumours.  The  embryonic  tissue  presupposed  in  Cohn- 
heim's  theory  may,  like  an  ordinary  malformation,  be  transmitted  by 
inheritance,  or  the  predisposition  to  the  abnormal  growth  in  cancer 
mav  be  so  transmitted. 

The  whole  subject  of  inheritance  of  tumours  stands  in  need  of  elucidation.  It  is 
Asserted  on  the  one  hand  **  we  cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of  inheritance 
in  the  origination  of  cancer'*  (Paget),  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  asserted  that 
when  the  families  of  non -cancerous  persons  are  compared  with  those  of  cancerous, 
there  is  little  or  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  number  of  cancerous  relatives 
(Snow,  Cripps).  We  have  already  seen  that  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  go  on  demon- 
strable facts,  inheritance  deals  with  local  peculiarities  of  structure.  It  is  stated  by 
Paget  that  in  the  transmission  of  cancer,  the  disease  often  passes  from  one  situation 
to  another,  as  from  the  breast  to  the  stomach  or  uterus.  This  author  would  even 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  transmission  a  cancer  may  become  a  sarcoma.  Such 
statements  run  so  counter  to  the  known  facts  of  inheritance  that  they  throw 
considerable  doubt  on  the  whole  subject.  The  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of 
inheritance  are  based  on  the  observation  of  individual  families,  such  as  those 
recorded  by  Paget,  Broca,  and  others. 

Injuries,  Irritations,  and  Chronic  inflammations  play  an  important 
part  in  determining  the  occurrence  of  tumours.  Thus,  fractures  of 
bones  are  sometimes  the  starting  points  of  cartilaginous  or  bony 
tumours  or  of  sarcomas.  Cancers  of  the  mamma  are  often  referred 
to  blows  on  the  breast.  The  seat  of  election  of  cancers  is  often 
determined  by  the  local  conditions  of  exposure  to  irritation  by  friction 
or  otherwise.  For  example,  cancer  of  the  lip  and  tongue  are  referred 
to  irritation  by  a  tobacco  pipe  or  carious  tooth ;  cancer  of  the 
stomach  is  often  ascribed  to  prolonged  irritation  from  alteration  in  the 
gastric  juice.  The  frequency  of  cancer  at  the  narrow  parts  of  mucous 
canals,  such  as  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  ileo-coecal  valve, 
the  OS  uteri,  has  also  been  ascribed  to  their  special  exposure  to 
irritation. 
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Paxaiitio  microbes  have  been  suspected  as  forming  the  determining  causes  of 
tumours,  but  without  any  definite  proof.  We  have  seen  that  specific  microbes 
are  the  exciting  causes  of  the  infective  tumours,  and  the  analogy  between  their 
mode  of  growth  and  that  of  malignant  tumours,  such  as  sarcomas  and  cancers,  has 
led  some  to  suppose  a  similar  causation.  An  important  distinction  must  be  drawn, 
however,  between  the  infective  characters  of  the  tumours  due  to  parasitic  microbes 
and  those  of  tumours  proper.  In  the  former  case,  the  infectiveness  is  due  to 
the  extension  of  a  parasite,  which,  wherever  carried,  induces  an  effect  comparable 
to  inflammation,  but  with  certain  specific  characters.  The  lesion  is  the  result  of 
irritation  of  the  tissue  to  which  the  parasite  is  applied.  In  the  case  of  a  tumour, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  everywhere  a  proper  new-formation  of  tissue,  which  of 
its  kind  is  completely  organized,  and  not  merely  an  effect  of  irritation.  Even  when 
produced  at  a  distance  from  the  primary  tumour,  the  secondary  one  is,  in  the 
details  of  its  structure,  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  tissue  of  the  original  growth. 
Thus,  while  cancers  differ  very  greatly  in  structure  according  to  their  seat  of  origin, 
they  always,  so  to  speak,  breed  true ;  the  secondary  tumours,  however  various 
their  seats,  having  the  same  structure  as  the  primary  one.  A  striking  illustration 
of  this  argument  is  afforded  by  a  case  recorded  by  the  author,  in  which  an  adenoma 
of  the  thyroid  gland  had  led  to  the  formation  of  secondary  tumours  in  the  bones  of 
the  skull.  The  primary  tumour  had  the  structure  of  the  normal  thyroid  gland, 
and  the  tumours  in  the  skull  had  the  same  structure. 

Whilst  ordinary  microbes  seem  incapable  of  producing  such  results,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  facts  recently  observed  point  to  the  possibility  of  animal  parasites 
belonging  to  the  protozoa  having  to  do  with  the  causation  of  atypical  tumours.  An 
animal  cell  of  a  parasitic  character  may  enter  into  conjunction  with  the  living  cells 
of  the  tissues,  and  lead  to  peculiar  stimulations  of  the  latter.     (See  under  Cancer.) 

Age  is  a  factor  in  the  etiology  of  tumours.  The  frequency  of 
tumours  increases  in  proportion  to  the  persons  living  up  to  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  is  greatly  increased  from  thirty  upwards.  This  latter  fact 
is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  cancer  in  the  more  advanced  years  of  life. 
Cancer  is  a  disease  of  decadence. 

Orowth  and  extension  of  tumours. — Most  tumours  enlarge  by  a 
new-formation  of  tissue  within  themselves,  just  as  the  normal  tissues 
increase  during  the  period  of  growth.  Their  growth  is  typical.  The 
tissue  of  the  tumour  is  sometimes  continuous  with  that  of  surrounding 
parts,  sometimes  it  is  separated  by  a  capsule  composed  of  connective 
tissue  ;  sometimes  it  begins  by  being  continuous  and  afterwards  gets 
sei>arated.  In  any  case  the  ordinary  tumour  simply  grows  by  new- 
formation  of  its  own  tissue.  It  often  produces  effects  on  neighbouring 
parts,  by  pressure  especially,  but  apart  from  these  merely  mechanical 
effects,  it  does  not  prejudice  neighbouring  structures.  Tumours 
possessing  these  characters  are  usually  called  Simple  or  Innocent 
growths. 

But  then  there  are  tumours  of  which  this  is  not  true.  They  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  into  and  infiltrate  neighbouring  tissues,  presenting 
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characters  of  what  may  be  designated  Local  malignancy ;  their  mode 
of  growth  is  atypical.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  sarcomas  and 
cancers.  In  the  case  of  sarcomas  the  tumour  seems  to  penetrate  into 
and  develop,  as  it  were,  on  the  mould  of  the  existing  tissue  ■  apparently 
very  much  in  the  style  that  granulation-tissue  grows  into  and  moulds 
itself  on  a  thrombus  or  a  piece  of  catgut  in  the  tissue.  In  the  case  of 
cancers,  on  the  other  hand,  their  tissue,  which  is  epithelial  in  character, 
penetrates  among  the  tissues,  largely  destroying  them  and  producing 
inflammatory  disturbances. 

Besides  this  local  malignancy  the  same  classes  of  tumours  frequently 
show  a  still  more  atypical  growth  by  extending  beyond  their  local  seat. 
This  character  is  expressed  in  the  term  Metastasis,  which  is  another 
feature  of  malignancy.  In  this  case  secondary  growths  spring  up  in 
parts  removed  from  the  primary  tumour,  and  doubtless  something  is 
carried  from  the  original  tumour  to  the  remote  part.  In  the  case  of 
cancers  the  epithelial  processes  penetrating  into  the  tissues  readily  find 
their  way  into  the  lymphatic  spaces,  and  portions  may  be  carried 
thence  to  lymphatic  glands. 

Besides  this  metastasis  by  the  lymphatic  system,  there  is  sometimes 
a  more  distant  metastasis  by  the  blood,  in  which  case  the  tumour  is 
transplanted  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  term  Generalization 
is  used.  This  occurs  usually  after  the  lymphatic  glands  have  been 
involved,  but  in  sarcomas  it  is  usually  direct,  the  tumour  penetrating 
through  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  It  is  .mostly  the  veins  which  are  thus 
opened  into,  and  the  first  extension  is  therefore  to  the  lungs,  but  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  may  be  in  part  traversed,  and  implantation  occur 
hv  the  svstemic  arteries. 

The  material  which  passes  from  the  tumour  and  is  thus  transplanted 
is  uncloubtedly  the  living  cells  of  the  tissue,  together  with  such  parasitic 
or  other  agents  as  may  be  proved  to  co-exist  This  is  clearly  demon- 
crated  in  secondary  cancerous  infection  of  the  peritoneum  where  the 
secondary  tumours  are  not  regularly  distributed  over  the  peritoneal 
surface,  but  occur  here  and  there,  or  in  groups,  just  as  if  solid  particles 
had  been  carried  and  produced  their  effects  where  they  got  leave  to  lie. 
Then  also  it  must  be  solid  particles  which  are  arrested  by  the  lymphatic 
gUnds  and  give  rise  to  the  secondary  tumours  there. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  secondary  tumour 
for  the  most  part  exactly  reproduces  the  tissue  of  the  original  one, 
«ven  to  the  smallest  details,  and  it  is  natural  under  these  circum- 
stances to  believe  that  pieces  of  the  original  tumour  are  actually 
tninsported. 

Oeeadonal  malignanoy  of  typical  tumours. — It  has  already  been 
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Stated  that  sarcomas  and  cancers  are  the  tumours  which  regularly 
present  a  malignant  tendency,  but  on  rare  occasions  other  tumours 
also  do  so.  nQi»fiiQpiJT>nw  ^^inf^nrr  '"^  r^ti  infrfit|"ontlv  malignant. 
Next  to  them  mucous-tissue  tumours  most  frequently  become  malig- 
nant, but  even  fibrous  tumours  have  been  observed  to  do  so,  and 
cases  of  colloid  goitre  have  been  recorded  in  which  secondary  tumours 
occurred.  So  that  malignancy  is  not  confined  to  sarcomas  and  cancers. 
On  the  other  hand,  tumours  having  the  structure  of  sarcomas  may 
remain  local  to  the  end. 

It  has  been  usual  to  believe  that  malignancy  is  dependent  on  peculiarities  of  the 
tumour  itself,  and  it  is  true  that  when  a  simple  tumour,  as  sometimes  happens, 
assumes  malignant  characters,  it  usually  assumes  the  structure  of  a  sarcoma  or 
cancer.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  based  on  the  views  brought  forward  by 
Thiersch  as  to  the  causation  of  cancer  (see  under  Cancer),  to  account  for  the 
difference  between  a  simple  and  a  malignant  tumour.  In  the  case  of  a  simple 
tumour  the  normal  tissues  are  able  to  prevent  the  tumour-tissue  from  penetrating 
into  them,  but  in  the  case  of  malignant  tumours  the  tissues  have  become  weakened 
and  are  unable  to  form  a  barrier  to  their  extension.  When  a  simple  tumour 
becomes  sarcomatous,  it  is  because  the  tissues  around  have  acquired  a  peculiar 
weakness.  When  pieces  of  a  tumour  are  transported  to  a  distance,  a  struggle,  as 
it  were,  occurs  between  the  tendency  of  the  tissue  of  the  tumour  to  grow,  and  that 
of  the  normal  tissues  to  prevent  its  growth.  In  the  case  of  a  simple  tumour  the 
tissues  assume  the  upper  hand,  and  cause  the  absorption  of  the  tumour-tissue.  In 
the  case  of  malignant  tumours,  however,  the  tissues  are  too  weak  to  accomplish 
this,  and  the  secondary  tumour  develops.  This  theory  is  not  sufficient  to  explain 
all  the  facts,  and  we  must  suppose  as  well  a  special  power  of  growth  in  the  tumour. 
No  doubt  the  tissues  differ  very  greatly  in  their  power  of  restraining  the  growth  of 
secondary  tumours.  In  the  liver,  for  instance,  cancers  grow  very  freely,  and  attain 
large  dimensions,  but  looking  to  a  cancerous  liver,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there 
is  not  a  special  activity  in  the  growing  tissue  of  the  tumours. 

Secondary  changes  in  tumours. — Tumours  are  exposed  to  the  same 
pathological  processes  as  normal  tissues,  and  in  a  higher  degree.  Thus 
we  meet  with  fatty  degeneration,  especially  in  quickly  growing  tumoiu's ; 
calcareous  infiltration  in  structures  which  are  obsolete,  haemorrhages, 
principally  in  superficial  rapidly  growing  tumours,  where  the  blood- 
vessels are  ill-formed  ;  and  necrosis  mostly  in  tumours  near  the  surface, 
and  thus  exposed  to  mechanical  irritation,  the  consequences  of  such 
necrosis  being  ulceration  with,  it  may  be,  suppuration,  haemorrhage, 
or  decomposition. 

Conditions  like  those  last  named  will  seriously  affect  the  organism 
as  a  whole,  and  they  will  occur  most  frequently  in  the  case  of 
malignant  tumours,  which  grow  quickly  and  rapidly  come  to  the 
surface.  Malignant  tumours  also  affect  the  organism  as  a  whole  by 
the  readiness  with  which  they  extend  to  or  produce  secondary  tumours 
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in  important  orgaus,  and  secondary  cancers  frequently  also  induce 
inflammations  as  in  the  case  of  the  peritoneum  or  pleura. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  malignant  tumours,  especially  by  bleeding, 
by  ulcerating  and  sloughing,  by  invading  important  parts,  by  producing 
inflammations,  etc.,  have  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  the  system,  produc- 
ing anaemia  and  general  weakness.  If  growing  <£uickly  they  also  tend 
to  emaciate  by  using  up  the  nutritive  material  of  the  body.  A  simple 
tumour,  if  it  happens  to  be  at  the  surface  and  exposed  to  mechanical 
violence,  may  also  ulcerate  and  produce  serious  constitutional  results, 
but  this  is  exceptional.  To  these  conditions  of  the  body  as  a  whole 
the  name  Cachexia  is  often  given.  Sometimes  also  the  term  Dyscrasia 
or  Diathesis  is  used  with  the  meaning  that  there  is  some  peculiar 
condition  of  the  system  preceding  and  inducing  the  formation  of 
malignant  tumours,  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence,  and  the  changes 
in  the  general  condition  are  always  secondary. 

Classification  and  nomenclature  of  tumours. — Tumours  have  some- 
times been  classified  and  named  according  to  their  clinical  characters, 
whether  innocent  or  malignant,  the  term  cancer  being  used  to  include 
malignant  growths  in  general.  A  tnie  system  of  classification  will 
take  into  account  the  origin,  stnicture,  and  mode  of  growth  of  tumours, 
and  such  a  classification  will  be  found  ultimately  to  correspond  with 
clinical  facts. 

In  classifying  tumours  according  to  their  origin  we  may  assume  that 
they  take  origin  in  tissues  of  their  own  nature.  This  is  at  least 
admitted  in  the  case  of  simple  tumours ;  a  fatty  tumour,  for  example, 
originates  in  adipose  tissue.  In  the  case  of  cancers,  whose  more  im- 
portant elements  are  epithelial,  Virchow  asserted  that  they  originated 
from  connective  tissue.  This  was  opposed  by  Thiersch,  who  showed 
that  in  the  case  of  epithelial  cancer  the  cells  originate  from  existing 
epithelium.  This  view  has  been  amplified  by  Waldeyer,  who,  in  a 
very  elaborate  series  of  investigations,  has  shown  that  in  their  very 
various  seats,  cancers  are  in  their  origin  connected  with  the  epithelia 
structures.  This  has  led  to  a  reference  to  embryology  in  the  classi- 
fication of  tumours.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  those 
arising  from  the  various  layers  of  the  embryo,  the  tumours  of  raeso- 
Wastic  being  separated  from  those  of  hypoblastic  or  epiblastic  origin. 
It  in  very  diflicult  to  carry  out  this  distinction  absolutely.  The 
epiblast  gives  rise  to  much  besides  epithelium,  as  does  also  the 
hypoblast,  and  there  seems  even  now  considerable  doubt  whether  the 
seroiu  cavities  are  hypoblastic  or  mesoblastic,  and  whether,  in  conse 
•{iience,  the  layer  of  cells  covering  these  cavities  is  endothelium  or 

epithelium.     The  attempt  to  carry  out  rigidly  this  mode  of  classifica- 
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tion  has  led  to  great  difficulties  in  the  nomenclature  and  placing  of 
some  tumours.  Thus  we  have  tumours  of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum, 
which  have  the  structure  of  cancers,  but  German  authors  regard  the 
endothelium  of  these  cavities  as  belonging  to  the  connective  tissue,  and 
many  of  them  would  place  such  tumours  amongst  those  arising  fi*om 
connective  tissue,  and  separate  them  from  the  cancers. 

The  structure  and  mode  of  growth  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
as  well  as  the  origin  of  tumours.  It  has  been  indicated  above  that 
in  respect  to  structure  and  mode  of  growth  tumours  may  be  typical 
or  atypical.  It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  tumours,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  this  basis  into  two  great  groups,  the  typical  and  the 
atypical.  In  the  further  subdivision  of  these  groups  the  relation  of 
the  tissue  to  the  corresponding  normal  tissue  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  we  may  have  both  typical  and  atypical  tumours  referable 
to  the  same  normal  tissue. 

The  grouping  of  tumours  into  typical  and  atypical  forms  will  nearly 
correspond  with  the  clinical  distinction  of  innocent  and  malignant,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  distinction  is  not  absolute,  and  that 
typical  tumours  sometimes  assume  the  characters  of  the  atypical. 

In  naming  tumours  the  structure  is  chiefly  taken  into  account.  The 
typical  tumours  are  named  by  adding  the  usual  suffix  -oma  to  the  name 
of  the  tissue.  The  atypical  tumours  have  special  names  which  are 
variously  derived.  Thus,  Sarcoma  is  a  name  originally  used  in  a  very 
indefinite  way,  but  by  Virchow  applied  to  atypical  connective-tissue 
tumours.  Carcinoma  also  had  at  one  time  a  wide  and  somewhat 
indefinite  significance,  but  is  now  limited  to  atypical  tumours  whose 
more  important  structure  is  epithelium. 

A  very  great  advance  was  made  in  our  knowledge  of  tumours 
by  the  publication  of  Virchow's  classical  work,  "Die  krankhaften 
Geschwulste."  From  this  work  many  of  the  following  illustrations 
are  borrowed  by  the  kindness  of  the  author. 

Literature. — J.  MtJLLEK,  Bau  und  Form  der  krankhaften  Geschwulste,  1838; 
ViKcuow,  Die  krankhaften  Geschwiilste,  1864-67;  Pa(i£t,  Lectures  on  Tumours, 
1852,  Surgical  Pathology-,  3rd  ed.,  1870.  Path,  trans.,  xxv.,  p.  319;  L6cke,  in 
Pitha  and  Billroth's  Handbuch,  vol.  ii.,  part  2,  1869;  Couxheim,  Allg.  Path., 
2nd  ed.,  vol.  i.,  1882;  Broc'a,  Traits*  des  Tunieurs;  Butlin,  Art.  Tumors,  Intemat. 
Encycl.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iv.,  1884;  Zahn,  Congr^s  m^d.  intemat.  de  Geneve,  1878; 
Leopoll>,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxv.,  p.  283;  Baker,  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  129;  Cripps,  do.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  287 ;  Snow,  Clin,  notes  on  Cancer,  1883 ;  Thiersch, 
Epithelialkrebs,  I860;  Waldeyer,  Volkmann's  Sammlung,  No.  83,  1872,  Virch. 
Arch.,  xli.  and  Iv.;  Coats,  Path,  trans.,  xxxviii.,  p.  399,  1887. 
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SECTION  VIII— Continued. 
A.— TYPICAL  OK  HISTIOID  TUMOURS. 

1.  Fibroma,  including  moUuscum  fibrosum  or  neuro-tibroina  and  hard  fibroma  ;  2. 
Lipoma,  diffuse  or  encapsuled,  pendulous  ;  8.  M3rzoma,  characters  of  mucous 
tissue ;  hydatid  mole :  proper  tumour,  varieties  of  ;  4.  Chondroma,  as  ecchon- 
droeis  or  enchondroma,  the  latter  usually  in  connection  with  bone;  />.  Osteoma, 
chiefly  iu  exostosis.  Odontoma;  6.  Myoma,  the  rhabdomyoma  rare,  the 
leiomyoma  common,  structure  and  relations  of  latter.  Wood's  painful  sub- 
cutaneous tumour ;  7.  Neuroma,  the  true  neuroma ;  8.  Angioma,  capillary, 
cavernous,  lymphatic;  9.  Glioma;  10.  Psammoma;  11.  Lymphoma;  12. 
Papilloma;  13.  Adenoma,  of  varying  structure  according  to  gland;  14. 
Cystoma,  cysts  arising  from  pre-existing  cavities,  including  retention  cysts ; 
and  cysts  of  independent  origin,  including  dermoid  cysts,  adenoid  cystoma, 
extravasation  cysts,  etc. ;  15.  Teratoma. 

i.  -THE  FIBROMA  OR  CONNECTIVK-TTSSIJK  TITMOITR 

4  S  fibrous  tissue  is  frequently  the  product  of  inflammation  we  may 
expect  that  the  demarcation  between  inflammatory  new-formations 
and  fibromas  is  not  always  easy  to  make.  Elephantiasis  arabum  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  simple  tumour,  although  more  properly 
belonging  to  the  infective  tumoiu's.  There  are  cases,  however,  of  local 
enlargement  of  the  skin,  which  have  not  the  regular  course  of  elephant- 
iasis, and  which  have  more  apparent  analogies  with  tumours.  To  such 
cases  Paget's  name  of  "  Cutaneous  outgrowth  "  is  applicable.  There  are 
cases  also  in  which,  with  or  without  thickening  of  the  cutis,  there  is  a 
definite  encapsuled  tumour,  composed  of  soft  connective  tissue,  beneath 
the  skin.  Such  tumours  occur  chiefly  in  the  external  organs  of  genera- 
tion, and  may  attain  large  dimensions,  one  observed  by  the  author 
weighing  fifteen  pounds.     (See  Elephantiasis.) 

Fibroma  mollaBcam  or  Mnllfiple  flf^rj^ia  "^^  ^*^  s^n  ^re  terms 
applied  to  cases  in  which  we  have  multiple  isolated  tumours  beginning 
as  little  growths  of  connective  tissue  in  diverse  regions  in  the  skin,  and 
afterwards  growing  out  and  becoming  pendulous.  Thus  we  may  have 
hnndrefis  of  more  or  less  pendulous  tumours  in  various  parts  of  the 
body   (see  illustration  in  section   on   Tumours  of  the   Skin).     This 


purely  fibrous  molluscum  must  be  carefully  diatinguished  from  iiiol- 
liucum  contagiosum,  a  totally  difTerent  disease,  which  will  be  considered 
in  the  section  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

These  multiple  fibromata  have  been  made  the  subject  of  special  study  by  Iteck- 
linghauBen,  who  found  them  in  two  cases  associated  with  multiple  tumours  of  the 
nerves.  The  tumours  of  the  nerves  formed  usually  oval  sweliinfta  in  their  course, 
and  were  composed  of  comparatively  soft  connective  tissue  in  vrhich  the  neive- 
libres  were  embedded.  These  tumours  are  frequently  described  under  the  nanie  of 
Henroina,  but  as  they  are  really  fibrous  tissue  tumours  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
false  neuromata.  The  terra  HmroflbToiiia  or  fibroneuroma  is  more  correctly  applied. 
In  BecklinghauseD's  oases  the  tumoura  of  the  skin  weie  also  found  in  their  origin  to 
be  connected  with  nerve-atems,  growing  from  the  nerve  sheath,  although  in  growing 
they  frequently  involved  the  sheaths  of  neighbouring  canals,  such  as  blood-vessels 
and  sweat-glands.  The  tumours  of  the  nerves  have  frequently  a  plexiform  character, 
being  formed  by  enlargement  of  the  sbeaths  of  a  plexus  ot  nerves.  K  similar 
character  is  sometimes  presented  by  the  cutaneous  tumours,  and  may  assist  in  their 
diagnosis.  Whether  Recklinghausen's  view  applies  geneially  to  the  multiple 
fibroma  of  the  skin  or  not,  remains  to  be  determined.  It  h  confirmed  by  Kriege 
and  Westphalen.  while  its  universal  applicability  is  questioned  by  Pbilippson. 

The  Hncotis  polypus  is  a  condition  which  lies  on  the  borderland 
between  ill  flam  matory  hypertrophy  and  true  tumour  formation.  It 
cotisiste  of  mucous  membrane  in  which  there  is  frequently  a  consider- 
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able  new-formation  of  gland-tissue,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  term 
Adenoma  is  warranted.  The  lesions  are  usually  small  in  sixe,  an<l  are 
met  with  chiefly  in  the  rectum,  in  the  narea,  and  in  the  uterus  (which 
see). 
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Hird  Tibronuw  or  true  Fibronias  are  exceedingly  dense  tumours 
tomposM  of  firm  connective  tisBue  tightly  interlaced  and  resembling 
teodon  in  its  structure.  On  section  tbey  show  a  brilliant  white  surface, 
hk]  often  a  concentric  arrangement  of  the  connective-tissue  bundles. 
Ve  do  not  include  here  the  uterine  fibronias,  which  are  really  muscular 
tomours,  and  will  be  described  as  such.  Fibromas  are  frequent  in 
soDnecdon  with  periosteum  and  bone,  especially  on  the  jaws.  Growing 
finm  the  periosteum  they  are  sometimes  intimately  connected  with  the 
bone,  which  may  be  as  if  buried  in  the  tumour.  Sometimes  the  fibroma 
originatea  inside  a  bone.  Fibromas  also  occur  on  fitacias  (sec  Fig.  70) 
and  membranes,  as  the  dura  mater,  and  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
aamma  and  ovary.  Just  as  dense  tonnective  tissue  formed  in  chronic 
inflamniation  may  become  calcified,  so  may  dense  fibromas  be  partially 
io61trat«d  with  lime  salts.  They  sometimes  undergo  partial  ossification, 
M  they  may  be  mixed  with  bone,  cartilage,  or  gland  tissue. 

UMraUra.— Vibchob'h  OcBohwUlate,  i.;  Mobtos  nnil  Co*tb,  Glasg.  Hed.  Jour,, 
iii..  ll->.  18701  Keck  LINO  HAUHEN.  Die  multipUn  Fibrome  tier  Haut.  1HH2;  Kkiboe. 
Tirch.  .\reh.,  oviii.  4ft<i ;  Wb»ti>ha[j;n,  do.,  ci.  29 ;  Philipfbon,  do..  fiOa. 
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This  form  of  tumour  consists  of  adipose  tissue  exactly  like  that  of  the 

body,  as  for  instance  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue.     Adipose  tissue 

contains  bands  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  , 

which  carry  the  vessels  and  nerves,  and 

•o  do  lipomas,  but  in  different  tumours 

this  is  variously  abundant     If  there  is 

little  connective  tissue  the  tumour  is  soft, 

and  may  even  feel  fluctuant.     If  there  is 

much  it  is  hard,  and  we  may  have  an 

approach  to  the  fibrous  tumour,  the  fibro- 

liponUi.     The  fibrous  character  may  be 

increased  by  irritation,  as  where  a  tumour 

i»  exposed  to  friction,  producing  a  kind 

of  indurative  inflammation  in  the  tumour. 
Fatty  tumours  are  mostly  surrounded 

by  a  distinct  capsule,  but  sometimes  they 

are  continuous  with  the  surrounding  fat. 

Thus  the  fat  around  the  mamma  or  the 

Itiiiney  may  undergo  such  an  enlargement 

w  til  warrant  the  name  of  tumour  [Liponiii 

mpruliirf).     Billroth  mentions  a  li[>oma  which  had  grown  i 

ihe  muscles  of  the  thigh  in  such  a  way  as  .that  it  could  not  be  removed 


!  not  definitely  circumscribed  ii 
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completely.     Lipomae  which  s 

called  DiffkiH  lipomaB. 

T  ipomas  are  of  common  occurrence  The}  are  sometimes  congenital 
especially  in  connection  n  ith  spuia 
lnhda  Their  most  frequent  seat  is 
unilcr  the  skin  espetialh  of  the 
tnink  Thev  arc  rare  under  mucous 
mbianes  as  that  of  the  stomach 
"j^'  (Fig  72)  where  there  is  normally 
It  small  quantity  of  fat  conesponding 
with  the  subcutaneous  fat  Fi^re  71 
represents  in  unusual  form  of  sub 
luncous  liponid  The>  an  occasionally 
met  with  in  connection  with  serous 
and  synovial  membranes,  in  the  ap- 
jiendices  epiploic*  of  the  intestines, 
or  the  synovial  fringes.  They  are 
rarel  heterologous  occur  g  where 
fat  s  not  prese  t  normall  a  the 
ubstance  of  the  kdneys    brain    etc 

They  are  of  rare  occurrence  on  the  s  rface  of  l>o  es  co  st  t  it  ng  the 

ParoBteal  lipoma     The  author  n  et  w  th  a  case  n  wh  ch    n  elon^Tito  1 


piece  of  fat  lay  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  caltosum.     LifHimas 
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are  for  the  most  part  single,  but  in  some  cases  they  arc  multiple, 
although  rarely  symmetrical.  When  multiple  they  do  not  grow 
simultaneously,  and  may  appear  in  succession  for  months  or  yeai^. 

Fatty  tumours  sometimes  become  pendulous.  Those  in  the  appen- 
dices epiploic^  (Fig.  73)  are  so  from  the  first,  and  the  neck  of  the 
polypoid  tumour  may  get  severed,  the  tumour  becoming  a  loose  body 
in  the  peritoneum ;  it  is  similar  with  the  lipomas  of  the  synovial  fringes. 
Subcutaneous  lipomas  may  also  become  pendulous  and  polypoid,  and 
may  grow  to  great  dimensions  in  this  form.  There  is  apt  to  l>e 
ulceration  of  the  surface  of  such  tumours,  and  even  hapmoirhage.  The 
tumours  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  may,  by  their  weight,  gradually 
slide  downwards,  leaving  their  old  attachments  and  acquiring  new  ones. 
Besides  these  changes  we  have  the  occasional  induration  already 
mentioned,  and  sometimes  calcareous  infiltration  follows.  Softening, 
with  the  formation  of  a  cyst  inside  the  tumour,  is  a  raie  occurrence. 

.3.— THE   MYXOMA    OR   MUCOUS-TISSUETL'MOUR. 


This  form  of  tumour  is  composed  of  mucous  tissue,  and  as  this  is  not 
one  of  the  physiological  tissues  of  the  adult,  it  will  be  proper  to  refer 
more  specially  to  its  characters.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  umbilical 
cord  are  padded  and  protected  from  pressure  by  a  gelatinous  substance 
called  Wharton's  jelly.  I'nder  the  microscope,  this  consists  of 
variously  shaped  cells  separated  by  a  clear  transparent  intercellular 
substance.  The  intercellular  substance  is  of  gelatinous  consistence, 
and  owes  this  character  to  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  a  waterv  solution 
of  mucin. 

Mucin  is  nearly  allied  to  albumen,  but  when  present  in  even  Bniall  quantity  in  a 
elation,  it  gives  the  latter  a  sticky  gelatinous  character.  Its  chemical  reactions 
al*«o  diflTer  from  those  of  albumen,  in  respect  that,  though  like  it  precipitated  by 
alcohol,  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  by  water.  Also,  acetic  acid  and  other  organic 
arids  precipitate  mucin,  but  not  usually  albumen.  The  precipitate  of  mucin  by 
alcohol  or  acetic  acid  is  more  membranous  than  that  of  albumen.  The  reaction 
with  acetic  acid  can  be  readily  brought  out  in  Wharton's  jelly,  a  microscopic 
iuKTtion  showing,  on  adding  acetic  acid,  a  reticulated  precipitate.  These  reactions 
can  also  be  studied  in  the  mucus  from  any  mucous  membrane,  or  in  the  bile,  in 
vhich  mucin  is  normally  one  of  the  dissolved  constituents. 

Besides  in  the  umbilical  cord,  mucous  tissue  is  present  in  the  villi  of 
the  chorion  of  the  foetus,  the  villi  consisting  of  a  covering  layer  of 
epithelium  with  mucous  tissue  internally.  In  the  fijetus,  it  is  also 
present  in  early  stages  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  where  it  has  the 
place  of  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  being,  in  fact,  related  to  fat 
very  much  as  the  temporary  cartilage  is  to  bone.      Some  remains  of 
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this  tissue  are  met  with  in  the  adult.  Thus,  the  vitreous  humour  of 
the  eye  is  really  composed  of  soft  mucous  tissue,  and  traces  of  it  have 
been  found  in  places  where  nomially  adipose  tissue  exists,  as  under  the 
pericardium,  at  the  hilus  of  the  kidney,  subcutaneously,  and  in  the 
medulla  of  bone.  It  appears  that  in  these  positions  iheie  is  sometimes 
a  partial  recurrence  to  the  fcetal  condition.  The  connective  substance 
of  the  brain,  the  neuroglia,  is  allied  to  mucous  tissue,  and  seems  to 
present  a  proneness  to  return  to  that  form. 

The  hydatid  mole,  which  arises  by  a  great  new-formation  of  mucous 
tissue  in  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  form  of 
myxoma.     (See  further  on  in  Section  on  Generative  Organs.) 

Uucoos-tiBBiie  tamours  are  met  with  principally  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  where  they  may  be  regarded  as  probably  due  to  a  piece  of 
embryonic  tissue  left  over  when  the  mucous  tissue  was  converted  into 
I  I  II '      /     '■^  adipose,  in  this  respect  re- 

Jy  mM/     dw-^'^'^'^^v  a^     .  sembling  the  chondromas  of 

^^  'W  '■  fVw^^  J^^^  "  k  ^"0.  They  form  rounded 
re,  7^  j/j^^^^^^'^^^^  \i  "'■  ''^*'  tumours,  generally 
soft,  sometimes  almost 
fluctuant  in  consistence  and 
hyaline  in  appearance. 
These  tumours  are  some- 
times described  us  soft 
fibromas  or  tibro-ccUular 
tumours.  Examined  under 
the  microscope  we  have  a 
very  translucent  tissue  in 
:  midst  of  which  there 
.teriw"  are  irregidarly  shaped  cells. 
WM  pTBMi. .   >  . . .  .jjj^   tissue   is   intersected 

by  more  or  less  frequent  bands  of  connective  tissue  (Fig.  74).  Tliu 
proportion  of  cells  varies  considerably  in  different  cases,  and  even  in 
different  [>arts  of  the  same  tumour. 

Myxomas  are  also  of  somewhat  frequent  occnrreiice  in  the  brain  as 
compared  with  other  tumours  of  this  organ.  They  arise  in  connection 
with  the  soft  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  in  the 
ventricles,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  They  sometimes  grow  to 
considerable  size,  and  arc  liable  by  softening  to  take  the  form  of  cysts 
fillet!  with  a  mucous  fluid.  They  are  also  met  with  on  peripheral 
nerves.  They  occur  in  the  mamma,  where  not  infrequently  they  appear 
to  have  the  character  of  a  diffuse  formation  of  mucous  tissue  between 
the  glandidar  acini,  so  that  the  gland  a.s  a  whole  is  converted  into  a 
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tumour.      In  the  salivary  glands  they  occur,  but  are  usually  of  mixed 
structure,  being  partly  formed  of  other  kinds  of  tissue. 

The  simple  pure  hyaline  myxoma  is  not  very  common,  as  the  tissue 
is  apt  to  be  mixed  with  other  forms.  From  the  relation  of  mucous 
and  adipose  tissues  it  is  not  remarkable  that  a  partial  conversion  of  a 
lipoma  into  a  myxoma,  or  vicf*  versa,  is  met  with.  There  is  also  not 
infre«juently  a  mixture  with  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  glandular  tissue. 
Then,  also,  the  myxomas  vary  very  greatly  in  the  proportion  of  cells, 
the  very  cellular  ones  being  called  medullary  myxomas,  and  frequently 
graduating  into  sarcomas.  In  fact,  with  pathologists  who  take  the 
embryonic  nature  of  the  tissue  as  the  criterion  of  sarcomas,  the  fact 
that  mucous  tissue  is  the  embryonic  precursor  of  adipose  tissue  induces 
them  to  class  this  form  of  tumour  among  the  sarcomas.  Consistently 
mith  these  facts  there  are  some  myxomas  which  show  malignant  char- 
acti'rs,  either  local  or  general.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Virchow  there 
were  tumours  on  the  nerves  and  in  the  dura  mater  of  the  cord  and  brain. 

literature. — MOlleb,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Phys.,  1836;  Virchow,  Arch.,  xi.,  280, 
and  Geschwiilste,  i.,  p.  3%. 

4.— THE  CHONDROMA  OR  CARTILAGINOUS  TUxMOUR. 

Thia  tumour  is  composed  of  cartilaginous  tissue.  The  cartilage  may 
be  hyaline  (see  Fig.  75)  or  fibrous,  generally  the  latter,  and  the  matrix 
is  not  infrequently  rather  soft.  The  tumour  is  also  intersected  with 
fibrous  bands  which  carry  blood-vessels  that  nourish  the  tissue.  If  a 
cartilaginous  tumour  grows  in  connection  .with  and  out  from  cartilage 
it  in  called  an  Ecchondrosis,  but  if,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it 
grows  in  connection  with  other  tissues,  then  it  is  called  an  Enchondroma. 
Th«^  term  chondroma  of  course  includes  both. 

The  ecchondroses  are  usually  small  unimportant  outgrowths  chiefly 

of  the  cartilages  of  the  septum  nasi,  larynx  and  trachea  and  ribs. 

Virchow  has  described  an  interesting  form  of  so-called  ecchondrosis  at  the 
basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  bones.  The  basilar  parts  of  these 
bones  are  formed  from  cartilage,  and  in  adult  life  they  are  united,  forming  a  single 
bone  (os  tribasilare).  The  junction  takes  place  irregularly  by  a  kind  of  toothed 
onion.  In  this  process  a  little  bit  of  cartilage  may  be  omitted,  and  this  sometimes 
dr%-elopA  into  a  little  tumour  just  under  the  basilar  artery  to  which  it  may  be 
adherent.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here  an  actual  ihstance  of  a  little  piece  of 
embryonic  tissue  left  over  to  develop  afterwards  into  a  tumour.  This  little  tumour 
sometimes  undergoes  a  remarkable  change;  the  cells  swell  up  and  become  like 
tboiie  of  the  chorda  dorsalis,  but  in  other  cases  it  ossifies. 

The  cartilaginous  loose  bodies  in  joints  are  sometimes  regarded  as 
originally  outgrowths  from  the  cartilages  or  synovial  fringes  which 
have  been  broken  off  and  grown  after  their  separation. 


EnohondromaB  are  mostly  met  with  in  oonaectioii  with  Bones.  Ab 
bones  are  developed  out  of  cartilage  for  the  most  part,  it  may  lie 
suppoited  that  little  bits  i)f  the  embryonic  cartilage  are  left  over  :ind 
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ilevelop  into  tiimoure  afterwards.  The  enchondromas  of  boiiu  may  !« 
divided  into  central  and  peripheral,  according  as  they  originate  in  the 
medulla  or  at  the  surface.  The  central  enchondromas  arc  met  with 
chiefly  in  early  life,  and  may  be  con- 
genital. They  occur  especially  in  the 
lingers  and  toes,  which  may  he  the  seat 
of  multiple  tunimirs  as  in  Fig.  76.  Thewe 
tumours  begin  inside  the  phalanges  or 
metacarpal  bones,  or,  less  frequently,  the 
analogous  l>ones  of  the  foot.  Growing 
inside  the  bones  they  may  be  for  a  time 
iinperceived,  but  afterwaixls  swell  up  the 
bones  and  may  even  Imrst  through  the 
external  shell.  These  tumours  often  show 
a  local  malignancy,  growing  by  the 
formation  of  new  nodules  in  the  tiB.sue 
'■  around.  The  peripheral  cbondromas  are 
""^  met  with  most  fretjuently  on  the  femur 

unci  pelvis,  and  most  rarely  on  the  bones  of  the  face  and  skull. 

In  soft  parts  chondromas  are  found  occasionally,  but  arc  commonly 
mixed  with  fibrous,  mucous,  glandular,  sarcomatous,  or  cancerous 
tissue.     They  are  particularly  froijuent  in  glands,  lis  the  testes,  o^ariee. 
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umI  salivary  glands.  In  these  situations  they  are  occasionally  found  to 
follow  chronic  irritations. 

In  their  form  chondromas  are  generally  rounded  tumours  and  dis- 
tinctly encapsuled,  but  if  large  they  are  lobulated. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  chondromas  are  often  mixed  with 
otiier  tissue,  and  it  is  to  be  added  that  secondary  changes  are  not 
infr«|ncnt.  They  sometimes  soften,  and  this  is  frequently  due  to 
partial  transformation  into  mucous  tissue.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  nith  the  glandular  enchondromas.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of 
lioiie  are  liable  to  undei^o  calcification  and  ossification  (Fig.  75). 

Lastly,  chondromas  are  liable,  as  has  already  beau  anid,  to  show  ar 
certain  malignancy,  forming  secondary  tumours,  especially  in  the  lungs.  I 
This  is  connected  with  the  frequently  mixed  character,  of  these  tumours  ' 
am)  their  association  especially  with  sarcomas  und  cancers. 

Ulwntom.—.V.  ConpijB,  IJuri^iual  Essajs,  1818 ;  Vihihua,  Gescliwiilste,  i.,  4H'> ; 
UrRi'HiHO!!.  Edin.  Monthly  Jour.,  IHo'J;   Svme  {Congenital  enchondroina).  Lancet. 


.-).— THE  OSTEOMA  OK  BOW    FOMOtR 
In  this  class  are  included  tumours  comp  se<)  of  bone  not  n 
formations  due  to  inflammation, 
nor    tumoui-s    in    which    bone 
existo  as  a  subordinate  element 
with  other  tissue. 

The  large  majority  of  bony 
tumours  grow  from  bone,  anil 
are  hence  called  Exostoses.  In 
regard  lo  their  stPEStttlP,  some 
are  like  spongy  bone  with  the 

interstices  filled  with  ordinary 

hone-marrow,  and  some  are  com- 

]ioa<d  of  tieuse  Itone  such  as 

forma  the  shall  of  a  long  bone, 

and  an?  calle<l  ivory  exostoses. 
There  are  also  tumours  which 

onginate  in  the  t«eth.     When 

these  are  composed  of  cement, 

they  are  properly  called  dental 

otteomfts,  but  when  formed  of 

lientine,  odontomu.    The  latter  (Vm  a        ""  *"  "  " 

iwra,  however,  is  often  applied  to  e  the    form     The  t  mo     may  be 

little  more  than  a  local  enlargement  of  the  fan^  ren  lenng  extract  on 


ditticult,  ur  tbure  may  be  n  distinct  tiiiiiour,  growing  sometimes  to 
the  size  of  :i  walnut.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  usually  a  true  odontoms, 
composed  of  a  stnictiire  likv  dentin*'. 

Of  the  proper  exostoses  several  forms  are  distin)^ished. 
(1)  The  Spon^  ezostoBis,  or  the  Xzostosifl  cartilaginm  (Fig.  77). 
These  tumours  otcur  mostly  at  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones,  and 
are  derived  primarily  triim  the  epiphysial  cartilage.  A  rather  favour- 
iti!  seat  is  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  where 
they  project  beneath  the  nail  iind  produce  ^reat  pain  and  discomfort. 
They  ffrovt  during  childhood,  and,  just  as  the  cartilage  Irom  which 
they  originate  ossifies,  so  do  they,  and  the  bony  tumoiu*  formed  it 
directly  continuous  with  the  bone  iM-neath.  The  tumour  begins  as  a 
smidl  outgrowth,. a rul  so  the  first  bone  formed  is  a  narrow  piece.  The 
cnrtilage,  as  it  got-K  on  growing,  enlarges  in  every  direction,  and  so 
overhangs  its  base,  the  tumour  thus  becoming  larger  as  it  grows  out- 
wanis,  and  coikscijuently  pedunculated.  The  tumour  consists  of 
s|>ongy  Ixine  with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage  on  its  surface.  It  is  enough 
to  snip  through  the  base  in  onlor  to  remove  the  tumour. 

(-3)  The  Ivory  exostoBie  is  mostly  met  with  on  the  bonea  of  the 
head,  but  also  on  the  pelvis,  scapula,  great  toe.  etc.  The  tumours  are 
usually  rounded  in  fom, 
and  may  be  tubercidated 
on  the  surface.  In  their 
favourite  seat  on  the  head 
they  may  grow  from  the 
external  table  and  project 
ext-er Dally,  or  from  the 
intiTTial  table  and  project- 
internally  (as  in  Fig.  78), 
in  which  caae  they  may 
produce  irritation  of  the 
brain  substance  beneath. 
It  sometimes  happens 
that  an  ivory  exoetons 
I  grows  firom  correspondiDg 
parts  of  both  externa)  and 
internal  tables.  These  tumours  arc  sometimes  multiple  (as  in  Fig.  79). 
(3)  HyperoHtOBis  and  Periostosis  are  names  applied  to  growths  of 
bone  which  are  not  properly  tumours.  They  are  localized  tfaickenings 
of  bones  or  portions  of  bones.  This  growth  of  particular  parts  of  the 
bones  of  the  head  may  become  so  independent  in  its  manner  that  the 
characters  of  a  tumour  ai-e  simulated. 


OstaomaB  of  other  parts  than  honea  nre  rather  rare.  It  ia  remark- 
able, however,  that  bony  masses  occur  sometimes  iii  the  central  nervoiia 
system.     They  are  met  with  in  the  arachnoid,  where  they  used  to  be 


regarded  as  evidences  of  chronic  irritation,  and  are  hardly  I 
Actual  tumours  occur  in  the  dura  mater,  and  even  in  the  brain 
■iibetance.  They  are  also  met  with  in  the  eyeball,  in  the  lunga,  and, 
as  little  bony  granules,  in  the  skin. 

GeschwiilBte,  ii.. 
ocent  and  Malig- 


'eber,  Die  Knochengeachwiilate,  IHAB  ;  Vikcuow 
1  and  -53  ((Monloraa).    Bl.«m>  Sditos  (Odontoma),  Tumours  Ini 


«,— THE    MYOMA   OR    MUSCULAR-TISSUE   TUMOUR. 

These  are  tumours  in  which  muscular  tissue  is  the  essential  constitu- 
ent, but  just  as  all  musclea  have  supporting  connective  tissue  so  have 
these,  some  more,  some  less.  As  there  are  two  kinds  of  muscle,  so  are 
(here  two  forms  of  muscular  tumour,  those  composed  of  striated,  and 
of  smooth  muscle  respectively. 

The  Hyoma  strio-cellnlare  or  RhabdomToma  is  very  rare.  Tumours 
of  this  structure  are  probably  always  congenital.  They  have  been  seen 
in  the  heart,  kidneys,  ovaries,  and  testicles.  The  tumour  is  not  usually 
(omposed  of  ordinary  striated  muscle,  but  the  nuiscular  fibre  is  em- 
bryonic in  character,  consisting  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  which  are 
transversely  striated.  Tumoiira  of  this  kind  have  strong  analogies 
with  sarcomas,  and  are  sometimes  designated  mjo-sarcomas.  Besides 
this,  simiUtr  rudimentary  muscle  is   occasionally  met  with  in  other 
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forms  of  sarcoma,  in  cystic   tumours  of  the  ovary  uiid  testicle,  and 
in  teratomas. 

The  Hyoma  len-oellDlare  or  Leiomy omft  is  an  cxceedlitgly  common 
form  of  tumour,  and  is  met  with  in  almost  every  part  where  smooth 
muscle  exists  normally.     According  to  the  amount  and  density  of  the 


Fig.  80.- 


iriterstitial  c 


In  loDgitudiiml  and  tninaietKe  tic 


lective  tissue  is  the  consistence  of  the  myoma — it  may 
he  very  dense,  and  warrant  the  nan>e  Fibro-inyoma,  or  it  may  be  so 
hard  as  to  resemble  cartilage. 

Myomas  are  often  described  as  fibrous  tumours,  and  in  appearance 
they  justify  this  designation.  To  the  naked  eye  they  appear  fibrous 
on  section,  and  even  under  the  microscope  they  show  a  fibrous  appear- 
ance. On  adding  acetic  acid  to  a  microscopic  section,  or  on  staining 
with  carmine  or  othei'  agent,  the  fibres  are  seen  to  be  much  more 
abundantly  nucleated  than  ordinary'  connective  tissue.  In  fact,  rod- 
shaped  nuclei  (not  spindles  as  in  connective  tissue)  are  so  closely  set 
as  at  once  to  suggest  a  cellular  tissue  (see  Fig.  80).  It  may  here  be 
remarked  that  in  the  nnimpregiiated  uterus  there  is  the  same  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  the  individual  spindle-cells.  In  both  cases,  however, 
the  cells  may  be  isolated  by  macerating  the  tissue  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrii-  acid,  or  for  twenty  to  thirty 
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minuteii  in  a  34  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash.  This  makes  the 
tissue  rotten,  and  separates  the  cells,  which  are  recognized  as  spindles 
(as  in  Fig.  81). 

Myomas  always  arise  where  muscle  already  exists,  and  as  smooth 
muscle  is  most  frequent 
in  the  walls  of  mucous 
canals  and  cavities,  it  is 
there  that  they  usually 
originate.  The  tumour 
mav  be  continuous  with 
the  muscular  wall,  form- 
ing an  outgrowth  from 
it,  or  it  may  be  distinctly 
isolated  and  encapsuled. 
It  may  remain  in  the 
substance  of  the  mus- 
cular wall  {iiitraparietaJ 
or  intramural)^  or  it  may 
slip   inwards  so    as   to 

,      ,  J  1  ^H'    bl.— Muscular  flbro  cells  from  a  inyuinu  isoLitcil  by 

bulge  under  the  mucous  Hteeplng  in  nitric  wA^X.     x  :va\ 

membrane  (submuams),  or  it  may  pass  outwards  and  pi-esent  under 
the  serous  coat  (suhsenms).  In  the  two  latter  cases  the  tumours  often 
become  polypoid. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the  myoma  is  the  female  organs  of 
generation,  generally  the  uterus,  but  also  the  ligaments  and  ovaries. 
The  80-calle<l  uterine  fibroids  are  myomas,  and  the  most  important  of 
these  are  the  submucous  which  so  frequently  become  polypoid,  and 
give  rise  to  haemorrhage,  sloughing,  etc.  The  gland-spaces  and  cysts 
sometimes  foiuid  in  uterine  myomas  are  reganled  by  Recklinghausen 
and  others  as  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body. 

In  the  proetate  the  hypertrophy  frequently  met  with  in  old  men 
is  really  from  the  formation  of  muscular  tissue,  and  the  third  lobe 
which  forms  a  bulging  projection  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  an 
outgrowth  from  the  muscle  of  the  prostate.  Sometimes  there  are  even 
isolated  muscular  tumours  in  the  midst  of  the  prostate.  This  form  of 
tumour  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  glandular  tumour,  which  is  a 
much  rarer  form  of  hypertrophy  and  occurs  mostly  in  young  men. 
Myomas  of  the  (BSophagUB,  stomach,  and  intestine  are  somewhat 
infrequent,  and  are  usually  submucous.  They  have  also  been  seen 
in  the  urinary  bladder. 

Myomas  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  occupy  a  peculiar 
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position.  We  have  first  obvioiw  myomaa  growing  usually  in  pLtits 
rich  in  muscle,  such  as  the  nipple  and  scrotum.  We  have  further 
multiple  myomas  of  the  skin,  forming  well-defined  tumours  which 
are  sometimes  very  painful.  Lastly,  there  is  the  so-called  Tul>erciila 
dolorosa,  which,  at  least  in  most  cases,  is  a  myoma,  if  not  in  all.  It 
merits  a  special  description. 

The  painftil  BabcataneouB  tabercle,  Tabercala  doloroBa,  oi'  WoihI's 
tumour,  is,  in  most  cases  at  least,  a  subcutaneous  myoma.  It  occurs 
in  the  form  of  a  small  romid  tumour  uniler  the  skin  (see  Fig.  m),  und 
is  commonly  the  seat  of  intense  pain.  The  pain  indicates  some  con- 
nection with  the  nerves,  but  there  is  no  demonstrable  nerve  fi1)re  to  lie 
trace!  into  the  tumour,     .\ccording  to  Virchow  there  are  tumours  of 


various  structure  in  this  category,  myomas,  angiomas,  ueurounis. 
Axmann  has  suggested,  with  some  probability,  that  the  little  tumour 
may  in  some  cases  be  an  enlarged  Pacinian  body.  Recently  Ho^gan 
has  described  one  which  he  believes  to  be  an  adenoma  of  the  MM-eat- 
glands,  but  which  Virchow  rather  takes  to  be  an  angioma,  lu  tho 
cases  from  which  our  figures  are  taken  (see  Figiu-es  82  ami  s3l, 
the  tumours  consisted  of  a  dense  interlacing  network  of  fibres,  very 
suggestive  of  a  myoma.  On  macerating  poitions  in  nitric  acid  the 
tissue  broke  up  into  large  spindle  cells,  as  shown  in  Fig.  83.  These 
tumoTira  are  probably  myomas  of  the  skin,  and  sevcnil  others  examined 
by  the  author  hod  a  similar  structure.  The  view  that  these  tumours 
are  myomas  is  confirmed,  not  only  by  several  furthei-  observations  by 
the  author,  but  by  those  of  Malherbe,  who,  in  five  consecutive  cases, 
found  the  stnicture  to  be  uniformly  that  of  the  myfima.     This  author 


believes  that  whilst  other  tumours  of  the  skin  may  be  painful,  yet  that 
the  myoma  has  a  place  and  symptomatology  of  its  own,  and  constitutes 
the  true  Tiibercula  dolorosa. 


The  muscular  tissue  of  the  tumour  probably  arises  from  the  arrec 
tores  pilie  of  the  skin.  The  tumour  tends  like  other  myomas  to  slip 
from  its  original  position  and  to  pass  into  the  loose  subcutaneous  tissue. 


Hbn-mll-  impnanitod 


It  may  be  this  shifting  of  position,  by  causing  dragging  on  the  senBiti\'c 
nerve  tvigs  of  the  skin,  which  leads  to  the  paroxysms  of  pain. 

The  myoma  is  of  Blow  growth.     It  may  go  on  as  long  as  thirty  or 
fwiy  years,  and  may  reach  a  very  great  weight,  as  much  as  60  lbs. 
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It  is  nearly  always  an  innocent  tumour,  but  a  case  is  recorded  by 
Brodowski  in  which  a  large  myoma  of  the  stomach  gave  rise  to 
secondary  tumours  in  the  liver.  R^^rnfl^p-de  changes  may  occur,  such 
as  fatty  degeneration,  resulting  in  shrinking  or  the  formation  of  cysts. 
If  induration  occurs  from  formation  of  hard  connective  tissue,  this  may 
calcify,  leaving  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  spaces  between  the  calcified 
trabeculse.  In  some* cases,  from  derangements  of  the  circulation  in 
large  tumours,  we  may  have  an  actual  necrosis  of  a  portion  of  the 
muscular  substance,  resulting  sometimes  in  absorption  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cyst.  In  other  cases,  the  dead  structures  become  calcified,  as 
in  Fig.  34,  where  muscular  elements,  connective  tissue,  and  walls  of 
blood-vessels  were  all  found  impregnated  with  lime.  As  the  myomas 
so  readily  become  polypoid,  they  are  liable  to  be  insufficiently  nourished, 
as  the  neck  gets  thinner ;  sloughing  may  even  occur,  especially  if  they 
present  on  a  mucous  surface,  and  become  exposed  to  injury.  Such 
tumours  are  also  liable  to  bleed,  especially  as  the  vessels  in  them 
sometimes  undergo  great  dilatation. 

Literature. — A  considerable  number  of  isolated  cases  of  Khabdomyotna  are 
recorded.  A  list  of  these  is  given  by  Kolessnikow  in  Virch,  Arch.,  Ixviii..  ">')4, 
and  by  Huber  and  BostrOm,  D.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxiii.,  208 ;  see  also  Cohmieim, 
Virch.  Arch.,  Ixvi.;  Marchand,  do.,  Ixxiii.  andc.  (in  last-mentioned  paper,  Glycogen 
found  in  muscle).  Bland  Sutton,  Tumours,  1893.  Leiomyoina — Virchow,  Ge- 
schwiilste,  iii. ;  Judassohn  (Multiple  Myomas  of  skin),  Virch.  Arch.,  cxxi., 
1890.  Brodowski  (Myoma  of  stomach),  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixvii.,  187f).  Rkckmxg- 
UAU8RN,  Die  Adenomyome  und  Cystadenome,  1896.  Tuhercnfa  dolorosa — Wood, 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1812;  Virchow,  Geschwulste,  iii.,  236;  Hoooan 
and  Virchow,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxii.,  1880 ;  Malhekbk,  Congress  International, 
€k)penhague,  1884,  i.,  117. 

7.— THE    NEUROMA   OR   NERVOUS-TISSUE   TUMOUR. 

A  neuroma  is  properly  a  tumour  composed  of  nerve  tissue.  As 
there  are  two  kinds  of  nerve  tissue  so  we  may  distinguish  a  gan- 
glionic and  a  fibrous  neuroma.  There  are  some  cases  of  small  tumours 
projecting  from  the  cortex  of  the  brain  which  may  be  named  ganglionic 
neuromas,  but  they  are  excessively  rare,  and  the  name  neuroma  is 
virtually  reserved  for  tumours  of  nerve  stems. 

All  tumours  of  nerve  stems  are  usually  designated  neuromas,  but 
as  such  tumours  may  really  be  composed  of  fatty,  mucous,  or  fibrous 
tissue,  it  has  become  customary  to  distinguish  those  which  actually 
contain  new-formed  nerve  fibres  as  true  neuromas,  and  the  others  as 
false  neuromas. 

The  true  neuroma  is  composed  of  nerve  fibres,  which  may  be  either 
meduUated,  as  in  the  ordinary  cerebro-spinal  nerve,  or  non-medullated. 
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Oiie  of  the  most  striking  forms  is  the  ao-called  Amputation  neuroma 
(Fig.  85),  which  is  a  very  ire({iient  lesion  in  stumps.  Dr.  Sutherland 
has  fotind  them  1 1  times  out  of  1 1 
cases.  The  tTimoitrs  are  usually 
multiple,  and  form  bunches  of  little 
knobs,  which  have  a  hard  consist- 
ence, and  to  the  naked  eye  look 
fibrous.  Under  the  microscope 
medullated  nerve  fibres  are  found 
running  in  bundles,  but  there  are 
also  many  tine  fibres  which  are  pro- 
Imbly  non-niedullated  nerve  fibres. 
It  is  in  this  case  as  if  the  cut  end  of 
the  nerve  had  made  an  attempt  at 
regeuei'ation  of  the  lost  portion. 
Allied  to  this  form  is  the  traumatic 
neuroran,  occurring  as  the  result  of 
an  injury  in  the  course  of  a  nerve. 

But  neuromas  occur  in  the  course 
of  nerves  spontaneously,  and  they 
arc  often  multiple,  foiming  oval 
Kwellin):^,  hard  and  Hbrous  in  appear- 
ance. They  contain  much  tibrous 
tissue,  in  the  midst  of  which  there 

are  medullated  nerve  hbres  (set.  Fig  b6)  leco^nizable  in  the  iresh 
state  by  the  double  contour  especially  when  the  conncctue  tissue  has 
been    rendereil    transparent    h\  itetic   acid     r  Ii  juoi    i  ot^ssfp       Hut 


g^^^^^j^gSft 


iiilUted  niTcc  Hbrea  nre  ahi^B 


usually  in  addition  to  these  medullated  fibres,  there  are  tine  nucleated 
fibres,  which  Virchow  regards  as  non -medullated  nerve  fibres.     In  some 
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neuromas  these  arc  very  abundant.  An  interesting  but  rare  form  is 
the  Pleziform  nearoma.  In  it  the  nerves  in  an  area  of  the  skin  become 
enlarged,  so  that  the  part  to  the  touch  feels  like  a  congeries  of  worms. 
The  enlarged  nerves  vary  from  the  size  of  a  crow  quill  to  that  of  the 
thumb.     The  tumours  are  mostly  congenital. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  most  tumours  of  nerves  are  really  false  neuromas.  This 
applies,  as  we  have  seen  at  p.  212,  even  to  the  multiple  tumours  which  have  been 
usually  regarded  as  the  typical  neuromas.  It  applies  also,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 
amputation  neuromas.  It  is  obvious  that  as  a  nerve  stem  is  composed  of  con- 
nective tissue  and  nerve  fibres,  it  must  be  often  very  difficult  to  determine  whether 
there  has  been  new- formation  of  nerve  fibres  or  not.  It  seems  questionable  whether 
it  is  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  consistency  in  nomenclature,  to  attempt  to  restrict 
the  term  neuroma  to  those  actually  composed  of  neiTe  tissue. 

Literature. — Virchow,  Geschwiilste,  iii.,  233;  R.  W.  Smith,  On  Neuroma,  1849  ; 
see  also  New  Syd.  Soc.  lieprint.  Wood,  On  painful  subcutaneous  tub.,  1812; 
Paget,  Lect.  on  surg.  path.,  3rd  ed.,  p.  490.  On  falMt^  nenromay  see  especially 
Recklinghausen,  Ueber  muUiplen  Fibrome,  1882 ;  Khiege,  Virch.  Arch.,  cviii. ; 
Wehtphalen,  Virch.  Arch.,  ex. ;  Philippkox,  Virch.  Arch.,  ex.  Pltxifoitii  ntm^ma 
—  Bruns,  Virch.  Arch.,  1,,  1870;  Lecroix  and  Bonnaud,  Arch,  de  med.  expt*r., 
ii.,  1890. 

8.— THE  ANGIOMA  OR  VASCULAR  TUMOUR. 

We  have;  here  a  tumour  composed  of  blood-vessels  or  lymphatics. 
The  tumour  varies  in  bulk  according  to  the  fulness  of  the  vessels,  hence 
some  of  them  are  occasionally  designated  Erectile  tamours.  The 
term  N8BVU8,  though  really  meaning  nativm,  or  congenital  mark  of  any 
kind,  is  almost  synonymous  in  its  use  with  angioma  of  the  surface. 

The  commonest  form  is  (1)  the  Plexiform  or  Capillary  angioma. 
This  includes  most  of  the  vascular  naevi,  and  consists  of  capillary  and 
intermediate  vessels  forming  a  rich  plexus.  It  is  mostly  a  growth  of 
the  skin,  and  may  be  very  small  or  cover  a  large  area,  forming  a  flat 
soft  surface  of  dark  or  bright  hue.  It  is  nearly  always  congenital, 
although  it  may  increase  in  size  after  birth.  Minute  capillary  na»vi  are 
very  common,  and  are  frequently  multiple.  These  capillary  nsevi 
graduate  into  (2)  the  Venoas  or  Varicose  nsBvi,  or  those  consisting  of 
dilated  veins  (Fig.  87).  They  have  similar  situations  to  the  capillary 
form  and  similar  appearances. 

(3)  The  Cavernous  angioma  consists  of  tissue  like  that  of  the  corpus 
cavernosum  of  the  penis  or  clitoris,  namely,  a  network  with  meshos 
which  communicate  freely  and  are  filled  with  blood.  When  empty 
they  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  pale  tissue,  in  its  texture  resembling 
a  sponge,  with  variously  thick  trabecular  and  variously  wide  spaces. 
These  trabecula'  are  all  accuratelv  lined  with  endothelium,  and  consist 
of  connective  tissue  with  some  muscular  fibre-cells.     These  tumours  are 


usually  more  or  Iobs  prominent  {tun-us  pioiuiiims) -.    they  are  erectile 
and   Boroetimes  putsatile.     SiimetinieB   the   tumour  merges  into  the 


lirtnan  urg  ucciiplHl  with  blood.     ■  nboul  M. 

neeondary  fonnation.     Sometimes  also  it  is  indurated  in  the  centre, 
and  the  induration  may  gradually  lead  to  the  obliteration  of  tlie  xpaces 
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and  the  destruction  of  the  tumour.  These  tumours  are  not  so  usually 
congenital  as  the  former  kind,  but  they  come  on  in  childhood  at  latest, 
and  they  may  develop  out  of  the  other  form. 

The  skin  is  a  frequent  seat  of  the  cavernous  angioma,  especially  that 
of  the  face  and  head,  but  also  sometimes  of  the  trunk  or  limbs.  They 
are  also  met  with  in  the  liver,  not  forming  prominent  tumours,  but 
simply  replacing  a  piece  of  liver  tissue  by  cavernous  tissue.  (See 
Fig.  88.) 

(4)  The  Lymphangioma  is  a  tumour  composed  of  lymphatic  vessels. 
Two  forms  have  been  distinguished  here  also,  namely,  the  Plexiform 
and  Cavernoas.  The  former  consists  of  a  congeries  of  dilated  lym- 
phatics, while  the  latter  forms  a  more  definite  tumour.  Sometimes  the 
spaces  dilate  so  as  to  form  complex  cysts. 

These  tumours  are  mostly  congenital,  and  they  form  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  Congenital  cystic  tumours.  The  cavernous  form 
seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  congenital  enlargements  of  the  tongue,  to 
which  the  name  Macroglossia  is  applied,  as  well  as  of  similar  enlarge- 
ments of  the  lips  and  cheeks.  In  certain  cases  of  elephantiasis  there  is 
a  great  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics  which  some  regard  as  forming 
angiomas. 

9.-THK  GLIOMA. 

This  is  a  tumour  with  the  structure  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
central  nervous  systenj,  the  Neuroglia.  In  examining  a  section  of  the 
brain  substance,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  is  really  nervous  structure, 
and  what  the  supporting  connective  substance,  but  when  we  examine 
the  surfaces  of  the  ventricles  we  find  that  the  ganglion  cells  and  nerve- 
fibres  fall  away,  and  just  at  the  surface  or  ependyma  we  have  what  is 
presumably  a  purely  connective  substance.  When  hardened  sections 
are  examined,  this  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  finelv  reticulated  network  of 
fibres  and  round  or  slightly  elongated  cells.  In  the  fresh  state  the 
fibres  are  not  obvious,  and  we  have  a  granular  material.  This  con- 
nective substance  has  some  of  the  characters  of  mucous  tissue,  arid 
seems  allied  to  it. 

The  glioma  as  it  occurs  in  the  brain  does  not  usually  form  an  isolated 
tumour,  but,  being  continuous  >\'ith  the  brain  substance,  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  swelling  of  part  of  the  brain.  It  is  seen  also  that  the 
different  shades  of  colour  of  different  parts  of  the  brain  are  lost  when  a 
glioma  takes  their  place.  Oliomas  are  usually  soft  in  consistence  and 
grey  in  colour,  so  as  to  resemble  brain  substance,  but  they  sometimes 
attain  considerable  density.  They  sometimes  occur  as  small  granular 
or  warty  projections  on  the  surface  of  the  ventricles,  but  the  more 
important  ones  involve  considerable  portions  of  the  brain  sul)stanco. 


ULIOMA— PSAMMOMA. 


I'rwier  the  microscope  the  glioma  ia  seen  to  resemble  the  neuroglia, 
bitt  the  cells  are  much  more  abundant.      There  ia  a  well-developed  fine 


or  course  network,  and  in  it  cells  with  oval  nuclei. 
The  cells  present  considerable  variety  in  size. 


^e  Fig.  89.) 


(•lionias  being  soft  And  somewhat  collulai  tumours  are  liable  to 
secondary  chan„es  Hvmorrha^e  not  mfrequenth  occurs,  and  the 
blood  causing  prtssure  around  the  ease  ma\  end  like  one  of  hsemor- 
rbagic  upoplex^  The  tumour  ma^  also  undergo  fatt}  or  caseous 
metamorphosis  and  if  i  limited  htemorrhdge  has  occurred  the  dot 
may  ihange  in  a  simdir  wav  In  this  manner  a  tumour  which  had 
originally  the  a|»pearain,e  of  briiii  aubstanei  maj  change  considerably. 

The  tumour  is  ustiall}  ot  slow  growth  and  non  malignant,  except  in 
the  sense  that  on  account  of  its  site  it  often  aflecta  im|mrtant  parts  and 
causes  death 

(■liomas  occur  also  in  the  retina  forming  soft  tumours  w  hich  (ill  up 
the  eyeball  The  tnie  glioma  is  an  innocent  tumour  but  sometimes  it 
assumes  it  sarcomatous  character  and  mahgnaiicj  is  developed. 


10.— THK  PSAMMOMA  or  HRAIN  SAND  TUMOUK. 
'ITie  pineal  gland  contains  calcareous  jtarticles  like  grains  of  sand, 
imd  tumours  are  met  with  in  which  similar  particles  are  present.  It  is 
ni'ceHsary,  of  course,  to  distinguish  these  from  tumours  in  which  simply 
H  !(ecundar\'  calcaroous  infiltration  has  occurred.  The  psammoma  is 
ciimposed  of  soft  connective  tissue  in  the  midst  of  which  there  are 
calcareous  masses  in  the  form  of  irregular  globes,  rods,  or  spines.     (See 
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Fig.  90.)  The  commonest  form  is  the  globe,  which  has  rounded 
projections  on  its  surface  like  a 
berry.  The  origin  and  significance 
of  these  masses  is  obscure.  The 
tumours  are  met  with  in  the  pineal 
gland,  choroid  plexus,  and  brain 
substance,  and  are  usually  small. 
They  also  Occur  in  the  dura  mater, 
where  they  form  half  globular  tum- 
ours, sometimes  as  large  as  a  cherry 
and  either  smooth  or  irregular  on 
the  surface. 

The  calcareous  particles  probably 
HuiHtLncs.  aiotniiH^pl^™iMnf"bnrii°tri^d  arise  by  deposition  around  the  new- 
are  8  own.  formed  vessels.  Besides  occurring  in 
the  simple  psammoma,  they  are  met  with  in  sarcomas,  myxomas,  and 
other  forms  of  ti 


n.— THE  LY.MPHOMA  OR  LYMPHATIC  GLAND  TUMOUK. 
Under  this  designation  are  included  tumours  composed  of  typical 
lymphatic  gland  tissue.  Such  tumours  originating  in  glands  would 
he  scarcely  distinguishable  from  simple  hypertrophies  of  these.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  such  simple  lymphomas  exist.  Enlargements  of 
lymphatic  glands  occur  as  a  result  of  tuberculosis  and  syphilis,  and  in 
leukemia,  but  these  all  belong  to  distinct  categories.  The  proper 
tumours  arising  in  lymphatic  glands  and  having  their  structure  are 
nearly  all  infective  or  sarcomatous  in  character. 


12.-THE   PAPILLOMA   OR    PAPILLARY   TUMOUR. 

By  this  name  is  meant  a  tumour  composed  of  a  congeries  of  exag- 
gerated papilUe  like  those  of  the  skin,  or  like  the  villi  of  mucous 
membranes.  A  papilla  or  villus  consists  of  a  basis  of  connective  tissue 
in  which  there  is  a  loop  of  capillary  blood-vessel,  and  a  covering  of 
epithelium.  The  epithelium  is  like  that  of  the  surface  concerned,  and 
may  be  stratified  or  in  a  single  layer. 

Their  commonest  situation  is  the  skin,  where  they  form  the  Wart, 
which  is  an  overgrowth  <if  a  group  of  existing  papillfp  covered  with 
hard  epidermis.  At  the  surface  of  the  wart  the  papillH>  may  be  covered 
over  with  a  continuous  layer  of  epidermis,  or  the  inrlividual  papillie 
may  project  independently.  The  Horn  is  also  formed  on  the  basis 
of  a  group  of  papillfp,  but  the  hard  horny  epidermis  is  greatly 
developed,  and  forms  a  consistent  outgrowth  of  considerable  dimen- 


■ioHB.  The  Condyloma  is  a  syphilitic  outgrowth  due  to  exaggeration  of 
the  papillie,  with  very  sofb  epidermis.  It  occurs  ne^r  the  genital  organs 
mostly. 

The  ordinar;  wan  is  to  be  diatiDguished  tioni  the  Congenital  lofl  wuta  ami 
UdM.  These  are  often  pigmented  and  sometimes  covered  with  hairs.  In  their 
iitmctare  the;  not  uncommonly  contain  tisaue  composed  of  round  or  spindle- shaped 
eella  and  go  differ  altogether  from  the  true  warts.  It  ia  these  soft  narts  and  mole? 
which  in  after  life  are  liable  to  give  rise  to  sarconian  or  cancers. 

On  mnoona  membraneB  papillomas  may  be  gathered  into  local 
tumours  or  cover  a  considerable  surface,  giving  it  a  shaggy  villous 
Appearance.  In  the  larynx  (Fig.  91)  they  often  form  localized  pro- 
minent tumours,   especially   on  the   vocal  cords.      They  aie  not  tm- 


1  the  rectum.  In  the  uriuary  bladder  they  ai-e  of  considerable 
importance  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  hif  morrhage.  In  this  situation 
they  may  form  distinct  tumours  with  long  branched  jtapilla',  or  then? 
nay  he  a  large  surface  which  is  simply  villous  in  appearance.  Thu 
papilln  are  covered  with  delicate  epithelium,  and  severe  and  frequent 
hemorrhages  are  common. 

The  papillomatous  cyet  ix  an  important  form  of  tumour  of  the 
oniy.  It  is  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  Section  on  Diseoi^eit  of  the 
'itnerative  Organs. 

The  Paeohiouian  bodies  of  the  arachnoid  are  really  papilUry  fonim' 
•mm,  and  Dr.  Cleland  has  described  tumours  of  this  region  which 
•wmed  to  arise  by  extreme  hyperplasia  of  these  papillie. 

UUTatDT*.^CLKi.ASD.  GIbs.  Mcd.  Jour.,  IWil. 


13.-THK  AUKNOMA  OR  (iLANDL'LAK  TUMOUR. 
As  there  are  many  glands  of  dift'ereiit  structiire,  so  are  there  various 
foims  of  adenoma.  The  several  fomia  will  be  more  parlifularlv 
described  under  their  respective  oi^aiis,  aiKl  it  will  only  be  necessary 
here  to  ennmerale  tbeni.  We  have  the  mammary  (^ee  Fig.  92),  the 
prostatic,  the  thymid,  the  renal,  and  the  hepatic  adenomjis.     Besides 


's{i%i^%l  '  ;      ;;:/}. 


:* 


theue,  the  Ho-cul1e<1  mucous  polypi,  although  often  formed  of  hypi-r- 
trophiod  mucous  inembrane.  fie<)uentty  contain  glandular  tissue  nhich 
is  apparently,  in  some  cases,  neu-fomicil.  Again,  in  ovarian  tumourri 
there  is  fre([uently  a  new-formation  of  ^hind-tissue  out  itf  which  cysts 
develop,  so  that  the  tumour  \»  called  an  adenocyntomu. 

TliK  term  adeiiomii  if.  nnt  coDiinonly  iim-iI  For  tuinoiirt,  cuiiipoiit^  u(  lyiiipIiHiir- 
planil  tissiit,  althouKh  tlie  txpresHion  I.vmph-adeiioiiiR  i»  nnt  in(rei|uentl}'  emptovnl. 
As  tlie  structure  ol  lymphatic  gUn'lii  iliflerH  wi  mnrkedly  trout  that  of  the  epilhcliul 
l{lnnd^<  it  is  perhu]>K  better  to  reeervi'  the  Icnti  adenoma  for  the  latter,  and  to  \\>« 
that  of  lymphoma  (or  the  tornier. 

A  rather  unfortunate  custom  of  callint;  lyni|diatic.-  tis^u<'  "  adenoid  lisbUf."  with- 
out Kpecifyinfi  that  it  U  lyuijiliatic.  has  Wcoim-  sniiitwhat  prevak'nl.  It  would 
conduce  to  clearness  if  the  term  lymphoid  ti^isiie  wero  umhI  iiii'li-ud, 

14.-THK  (.VSTOMA.     CVS1>. 

A  tyi*t  is  ii  cavity  haviri<!  u  defined  wall  roni|xis<'d  of  lounective 

tissue  lined  with  epithelium,  uml  contuinim;  more  nr  less  lluid  contents. 


Rllt.MATION    OF  CYSTS. 
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The  modes  of  formation  of  cysts  are  Homewiiat  larioiis,  bttt  they 
all  imply  the  pro<;resBive  accumulation  within  the  aar  of  materia.) 
which  ha«  generally  the  chai'acti'rB  of  gl»ii<]ular  secretion,  but  may 
he  i>in))>ly  serous.  Heuce,  with  few-  exceptions,  cysts  arise  in  con- 
nection u'ith  secretirif;  structures,  and  these  may  be  the  normal  glands 
or  else  structures  which  ii»  themselves  are  of  pathological  oripin.  In 
the  tbiiuer  case  there  is  the  I'eteiition  and  accumulation  of  the  uormid 
wcrtlioii,  hence  the  namii  Hctention  cyst,  and  in  the  latter  there  is  an 
ahniirrna)  tissue  proclucing  secretion,  which  accumulates.  Besides  these, 
which  are  the  chief  modes  of  formation,  we  have  sulwrdinate  groups 
arising  in  some  cases  hv  dropsy  of  existing  structures,  in  others  by 
Mfteniiigs  of  the  tissues,  nioi-e  especially  of  tumours;  and  in  others  by 
th*-  irarisfomiation  of  an  irregular  space,  such  as  a  collection  of  blood 
huf  formed,  into  a  defined  cavity  or  ciivities  containing  fluid. 

The  cysts  thus  form  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  group,  and  only  some 
of  them  have  the  chaiiictcrs  of  tumours  in  the  sense  of  forming  inde- 
pendent growths.  Those  arising 
liy  softening  are  entirely  suboitli- 
nato,  aiul  arc  not  to  be  regarded  as 
tumour  formations.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  arising  fronk  accu- 
mulation of  secretion  or  dropsical 
fluid  in  normal  stnictures  may 
or  may  not  have  the  characters 
<if  tumours.  Where  there  is  a 
pr-igressive  increase  impU'ing  a 
new -formation  of  tissue  so  as  to 
fiinii  the  wall  of  the  enlarging 
«u-.  the  charactei-8  assume  verj- 
niuch  those  of  a  tumour.  In  the 
(■a»e  of  cysts  formed  from  some 
newloniied  pathological  tissue. 
ihe  characters  of  a  tumour  are 
<i>Tnplct«  and  it  may  he  j)n)i>er 
ti.  n-«tT\'c  the  name  CyBtoma  for- 

1 1 J  Retention  cysts.  -  -These 
»riH'  from  glands  by  ri'teution 
"f  thfir  secretion  owing  to  ob- 
«ni,tion  or  obliteration  of  the     i"iy»n«"'i 

Hmu.     Examples  of  this  on  a  large  scale  are  furnished  by  cases  in 
"hifh  a  main  duct  is  obstructe<l.     Thus  obstruction  of  the  ureter  may 
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lead  to  the  conversion  of  the  kidney  into  a  large  cystic  cavity  (hydrone- 
phrOHis).  Obatniction  of  the  cystic  duct  may  cause  the  gall  bladder  to 
form  a  lat^e  aac;  and  closure  of  the  orifice  of  the  vermiform  appendage 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  large  cyst.  (See  further  under  their 
i-espective  headings.)  On  a  smaller  scale  we  find  in  the  kidney,  liver, 
and  mamma,  multiple  cysts  formed  liy  accumulation  of  secretion  in  the 
tubules  and  ducts.  In  the  kidney  the  cysts  grow  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  have  a  cystic  transformation  of  the  kidney  (see  Fig.  93). 

HucouB  cysts  also  form  an  important  group  of  retention  cysts.  They 
occur  ill  situations  where  mucous  glands  are  pTesent,  their  chief  sites 
being  the  nostrils  and  communicating  cavities,  the  upper  surfoce  of  the 


epiglottis,  the  larynx,  the  ojsophagus, 
ofCowperaud  Hart^ilin. 

The  origin  and  mode  of  formation  of  the 
by  KecklinKhauaen      Tiie  cyxt  is  formed   n 


,nd  in  connection  with  the  glands 


i\in  tyHt  hah  been  citrefully  studied 
t  of  the  giftiid   but  from  its  duct. 


tLodlliittddtict.    . 

water  is  of  some  conse(|Uence.  Before  n  reKUlar  cyat  forms,  tbe  oritice  of  the  iluct 
iH  obstructed,  usually  by  an  inflanimAlion  around  it.  But  on  account  of  the 
peculiarity  of  mucin  jusl  noticed,  a  small  temporary  cyst  may  form  without  any 
considerable  obstruction  of  the  duct.  If  a  ijuanlity  ol  mucin  is  diBchar^ed  into  the 
duct  it  may  swell  bo  much  as  to  be  unable  at  once  lo  pscape  from  the  orifice  and  ko 
form  a  small  cyst,  which  nlterwards  dtscharRes.  In  thin  way  cysts  often  (orni  in 
the  mucous  menibrane  o(  the  mouth. 

Cysts  nrisinK  in  mucous  polypi  have  a  similar  mode  of  formation  to  that  juxt 
described.  The  obstniction  of  the  orifices  is  here  the  more  likely,  as  tbe  polypus 
ilsell  n-uftlly  oriKinales  in  connection  with  a  chronic  intlammalion  of  the  mucOQS 
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(2)  Cysts  by  Dilatation  of  pre-ezistiDf  Bpacss.— Such  cysts  may 
be  from  dropsy,  as  in  the  ovarj-,  where  we  often  have  many  cysts  from 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  (rraatian  vesicles  (see  under  I>iBeases  of  the 
Ovaries).  Again,  serous  cysts  form  by  dilatation  of  lymphatics  and 
of  serouB  spaces  in  the  connective  tissue.  Another  example  is  afforded 
by  the  thyroid  gland,  wheie  the  colloid  degeneration  in  the  saccules 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  cysts,  which  enlarge  both  by  accumulation 
of  their  contents  and  coalescence  of  nejghtiouririg  ones. 

(3)  Dermoid  oysts. — These  are  cysts  which  warrant  the  name  of 
cystoma  as  their  walls  are  not  formed  from  normal  tissue,  )>ut  are 
themselves  of  pathological  origin.  The  wall  of  the  cyst  is  formed  of 
tissue  like  that  of  the  skin,  and  the  contents  are  epidermis  and 
sebaceous  matter.  The  simplest  of  them  are  found  in  and  under  the 
■kin,  and  they  arise  from  inclusion  of  fri^tal  rudiments  of  the  skin. 
Thus,  as  already  mentioned,  the  imperfect  closure  of  the  branchial 
clefta  may  give  rise  to  a  dermoid  cyst  in  the  neck.  Permold  cysts  in 
the  scalp  constituting  wens  are  very  simple  in  structure,  whilst  those 
of  the  face  are  more  complex,  often  containing  hairs.  Still  more 
complex  are  the  dermoid  cysts  of  the  ovary,  which  arise  apparently 
from  the  ovum,  and  usually  contain,  besides  skin  structures.  Ix>ne, 
cartilage,  teeth,  etc.  Such  complex  cysts  may  even  l)e  classed  among 
the  Teratomas.  Similar  cysts  have  been  met  with,  though  very  rarely, 
io  the  testicIeH,  brain,  orbit,  lung,  peritoneum,  and  elsewhere. 

(4)  Cysts  f^om  new-formed  ^land  tissue.— Cysts  of  the  ovary 
frdpiently  arise  from  glandular  tissue  (see  Fig.  95).     These  t 


will  be  fully  described  in  the  section  on  diseases  of  the  ovaries. 

^nd  tissue  has  no  ducts,  and  as  the  epithelium  produces  a  n 

other  secretion  there  is  great  distension  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
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cysts.  Sometimes  the  gland  tissue  is  rather  in  the  form  of  villous  or 
papillary  processes,  the  cysts  forming  by  the  union  of  these  processes 
and  accumulation  in  their  recesses. 

(5)  Parasitic  cysts. — Certain  parasitic  animals  (the  Taenite  or  tape- 
worms) in  one  phase  of  their  development  in  different  species  of  animals, 
occur  in  the  form  of  cysts  (so-called  bladder  worms).  Around  these 
]>arasites  the  tissues  of  the  animal  form  sacs  composed  of  cormective 
tissue.  The  most  important  example  of  this  is  the  so-called  hydatid 
cyst  which  occurs  in  connection  with  the  taenia  echinococcus  and  some- 
times attains  large  dimensions. 

(6)  Secondary  cysts. — Cysts  of  subordinate  importance  are  formed 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  haemorrhage  or  of  softening.  Extravasation  cysts 
result  from  the  changes  which  may  occur  after  haemorrhage.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  apoplectic  cyst  where  the  blood-clot 
and  softened  brain  substance  are  replaced  by  connective  tissue  contain- 
ing fluid  in  its  meshes.  Such  cysts  may  occur  from  softening  of  the 
brain  without  haemorrhage. 

Cysts  in  tumours  sometimes  originate  by  dilatation  of  glandular 
stnictures  and  hence  are  very  common  in  adenomas.  They  also  occur 
not  infrequently  from  softening  of  the  tumour  tissue.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  large  tumours  and  in  those  whose  tissue  is  already  com- 
paratively soft.  All  forms  of  tumours  when  they  grow  to  a  large  size 
are  liable  to  have  cavities  in  their  central  parts  due  to  softening.  On 
the  other  hand  the  soft  sarcomas  often  contain  cysts  without  attaining 
to  large  dimensions.  These  latter  cysts  often  contain  blood,  and 
indeed  the  tumour  may  present  little  more  than  the  characters  of  a 
cyst  filled  with  blood.  Blood-cysts  are  apparently  for  the  most  part 
sarcomas  which  have  undergone  this  process.     (Godlee.) 

Literature. — Virchow,  Geschwtilste,  i.,  Lecture  ix.;  Bih'lin,  Internal.  Ency.  of 
Surg.»  iv.,  055 ;  RECKLiNnHAUSEN,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxiv.,  425;  Godlee,  Path.  Trans., 
xxvii..  270;  Bland  Hrxrox,  On  tumours,  1893. 

l.'i— TF^ATOJUA 

This  name  has  been  applied  by  Virchow  to  tumours  into  the  struc- 
ture of  which  a  mimber  of  very  different  tissues  enter.  The  name  is 
derived  from  rc^a?,  a  monster.  The  tumour  contains  various  structures 
of  the  body  as  if  from  an  ill-arranged  foetus.  Thus,  we  may  have  in 
such  tumours,  skin,  bone,  muscle,  glands,  nervous  tissue. 

Some  of  these  tumours  arise  by  the  abnormal  inclusion  of  a  portion 
of  a  double  monster  (see  p.  39).  They  are  most  frequently  met  with 
in  positions  where  double  monsters  are  usually  attached  to  each  other, 
namely,  in  the  sacral  region  or  further  up  the  back,  and  in  the  head 
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and  neck.  They  are  aiBO  somewhat  frecjiieiit.  in  the  uvary  where  they 
iiijty  arise  by  an  iiTCgiilar  dc*  olopmental  process,  the  ovum  ciKlenvoiir- 
iiig  to  fk'velop  some  of  the  perfect  tissues  of  the  boclj'. 

'Ilie  Bacral  teratomas  and  those  of  the  head  and  neok  urc  ihc  more 
typiciil  ones.      The  former  are  l"ref|iieritly  of  Iarj;e  si/e  (see  Fig.  06). 


Thiy  f]'t'i|Ueiit]y  cuiitiiiii  jijcces  of  boTie  which  simuJati;  the  l)oneB  of  the 
f'ltiis,  also  brain  siibsbiiice.  Not  iiifreiiiiently  they  coiitjiin  rysts,  and 
inity  >ie  indeed  chiefly  composed  of  these.  The  whIIs  of  the  cysts  i-coall 
the  iitrneture  i)f  the  skin,  aonictimcs  with  hairs,  etc.,  and  of  nmeoiw 
nieinbmnes,  and  their  contents  iire  sebaceous  matter  and  iiiuchs. 
I'li-MdcH  tygts  the  tumour  commonly  contains  much  iifiiimse  tissue, 
i:litiiilular  structures  of  somewhat  JTidefinitr,  churitcter.  and  voluntary 
rjiii.«.-le. 

I'fae  teratomas  of  internftl  orgasB  do  not  usually  re]>rescnt  such 
"iinpieu!  Kystems  or  so  many  dilt'eretit  lissuea  as  the  sacral.  They  are 
iiiij^t  tre'|UCRt  in  the  ovaHcs,  but  also  iK^cur  in  the  peritoneum,  testes, 
hm^,  and  so  on.  The  dcnnoid  cysts  already  considci'eii  iire  the  chief 
rcpregentativGii  of  this  gi'oup  in  internal  or^ns. 


)l  puKition  of  llicw  li 
iie.1  by  IliM  aiKluir   ) 


1'  jn-'fuliiir  fculurps 
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which  approximate  it  to  the  class  of  true  tumours.  The  child  lived  for  two  years 
after  birth,  and  the  tumour  became  much  larger,  even  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  the  child  during  that  period.  Most  of  the  tissues  mentioned  above  were  present, 
namely,  cysts  of  the  dermic  and  mucoid  character,  adipose  tissue,  voluntary  muscle, 
gland  tissue  and  bone.  A  striking  peculiarity,  and  one  which  constitutes  the 
chief  divergence  from  other  cases  of  the  kind,  was  the  presence  of  cancerous  tissue. 
Not  only  was  this  tissue  present  in  the  tumour,  but  there  were  numerous  secondary 
tumours  of  typically  cancerous  structure  in  the  liver.  (See  as  to  sacral  tumours, 
Freyer,  Virch.  Arch.^  1873,  Iviii.,  p.  509;  and  Liitkemiiller,  Strieker' h  JaJirhiicher, 
1875,  p.  06.) 
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SECTION  VIII.— Continued. 


B.— ATYPICAL  TUMOURS. 

L  Sarcoma.  Definition.  Structure ;  cells,  intercellular  substance,  blood-vessels. 
Place  of  origin.  Mo<le  of  growth ;  local  malignancy  and  metastasis.  Changes 
in  structure;  induration,  ossification,  cystic  formation,  ulceration,  etc. 
Individual  forms.  1.  Round-celled,  2.  Spindle-celled,  3.  Giant-celled,  4. 
Pigmented,  and  5.  Plexiform  sarcomas.  Other  forms  described. 
II.  Cardnoma  or  Cancer.  Definition.  Structure;  cells,  stroma,  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics.  Origin;  from  existing  epithelium,  shown  in  many  cases,  hence 
its  localities  where  epithelium  exists.  Influence  of  age  and  sex.  Growth 
and  extension ;  fre<(uently  by  infiltration ;  ulceration ;  secondary  tumours  in 
lymphatic  glands;  generalization  by  implantation  of  grafts;  usual  seats  of 
secondary  tumours;  their  large  size;  their  mimicry  of  primary  tumours. 
Retrograde  changes;  fatty  degeneration,  chiefly.  The  local  nature  of  cancer, 
individual  forms.  1.  Flat-celled  epithelioma,  including  Rodent  ulcer,  2. 
Cylinder-celled  epithelioma,  3.  Soft  or  medullary  cancer,  4.  Scin*hus,  5. 
Colloid  cancer,  6.   Melanotic  cancer,  7.  Mucous  cancer,  S.  Endothelioma. 


I.— SARCOMA. 

TX  itu  literal  meaning  this  term  simply  indicates  a  fleshy  tumour, 
and  it  was  formerly  applied  in  a  very  indefinite  way.  Under  the 
influence  of  Virchow,  however,  it  has  come  to  include  a  group  of 
tumours,  which,  though  in  certain  respects  differing  in  stnicture, 
yet  present  such  features  in  common  that  they  form  a  consistent 
clasrt  of  themselves. 

Definition. — The  sarcomas  may  be  defined  as  tumours  which  originate 
in  one  or  other  of  the  fopna-of  connegtivft  tinsiifl.  but  differ  in  structure 
from  their  mother-tissue  chiefly  in  respect  that  the  cells  greatly  pre- 
ponderate over  the  intercellular  substance,  and  Jilso  that  they  frequently 
differ  greatly  in  size  and  shape.  This  definition  includes  the  origin  of 
the  tumour,  and  refers  also  to  the  atypical  character  of  the  structure. 
It  may  be  added  that  in  its  mode  of  growth  the  sarcoma  is  also  atypical, 
luiving  the  characters  of  malignancy  already  referred  to. 

Q 
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structure. — Sarcomas  have  been  somewhat  aptly  compared  in  struc-. 
ture  to  inflammatory  new-formations.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
tendency  of  these,  as  exemplified  in  the  granulating  wound,  is  to 
develop  into  connective  tissue.  The  round  cells  pass  into  spindle  cells, 
and  then  the  connective  tissue  develops  out  of  the  latter.  The  round 
and  spindle  cells  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  preparatory,  or  in  a 
certain  sense  embryonic  stage  of  connective  tissue.  In  sarcomas  we 
have  tumours  composed  of  round  cells,  and  tumours  composed  of 
spindle  cells,  with  little  or  no  tendency  to  further  development,  as  if 
the  embryonic  form  had  been  stereotyped  for  the  whole  life  of  the 
tumour.  Besides  these  forms  sarcomas  sometimes  contain  giant-cells 
(myeloplaques).  We  know  that  cells  of  this  nature  occur  normally  in 
growing  bones  where,  as  Wegener  and  Kolliker  have  shown,  they 
exercise  an  important  function  (osteoclasts),  and  they  are  not  unknown 
in  granulation-tissue,  even  apart  from  bone.  They  also  are  to  be 
regarded  as  connective  tissue  structures,  and  as  belonging  to  a  develop- 
mental stage  of  connective  tissue. 

From  the  definition  given  above  of  sarcoma  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  tumours  included  in  this  class  will  vary  very  greatly  in  stnic- 
ture  and  other  characters.  They  will  vary  in  the  first  place  according 
to  their  tissue  of  origin,  because,  although  in  general  following  the  type 
of  granulation-tissue,  yet  they  usually  carry  with  them,  especially  in 
the  characters  of  the  intercellular  substance,  some  indications  of  the 
mother-tissue,  so  that  it  might  be  possible  to  distinguish  as  many  forms 
of  sarcoma  as  there  arc  typical  tumours  of  the  connective  tissue  series. 
But  even  when  derived  from  the  same  tissue  the  tumours  may  vary 
according  to  shape,  size,  and  abundance  of  cells,  so  that  still  greater 
complexity  is  thus  introduced. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  actual  cases  reference  should  be  made  to  origin 
as  well  as  to  structure  and  mode  of  growth. 

Sarcomas  differ  according  to  the  form  of  cells  and  character  of  inter- 
cellular substance.  So  &r  as  the  Cells  are  concerned  the  chief  forms 
are  those  already  mentioned,  namely,  roi^pd.  spi]idlfi:^aped,  and  giant- 
cells.  The  tumour  is  usually  homogeneous  in  its  structure,  at  least  in 
itTrecent  parts  where  not  altered  by  degenerations  or  further  develop- 
ments, and  so  it  is  generally  possible  to  distinguish  sarcomas  according 
as  they  are  round-celled,  spindle-celled,  or  giant-celled.  There  are, 
however,  cases  in  which  the  cells  are  variously  shaped,  partly  round 
and  partly  spindle-shaped. 

As  the  characters  of  the  individual  forms  of  connective  tissue  are 
determined  by  their  Intercellular  substance,  so  in  sarcomas  the  shape 
of  the  cell  does  not  bear  a  constant  relation  to  the  character  of  the 
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interceUular  substance.  Sarcomas  are  sometimes  named  according  to 
their  relations  to  the  various  connective  tissues,  thus  FibrosaroomaSy 
Myxosarcomas,  Chondrosarcomas,  and  so  on.  We  even  have  tumours 
of  striated  or  smooth  muscle  which  take  on  the  sarcomatous  mode  of 
growth,  and  are  hence  called  Myosarcomas. 

The  Blood-vessels  of  sarcomas  ^rft  p;«^r\(»ra}]j  rather  thin-walled, 
and  they  run  usually  in  immediate  contact  with  the  tumour  tissue. 
In  some  cases  they  are  supported  by  complete  or  rudimentary  con- 
nective tissue,  which  may  divide  the  tissue  into  alveoli,  and  so  give 
rise  to  an  appearance  resembling  that  of  cancer  (alveolar  sarconut). 
Sometimes  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  undergoes  a  peculiar  transforma- 
tion into  a  hyaline  substance,  which  forms  a  mantle  round  the  vessels, 
and  gives  a  plexiform  character  to  the  tissue  (plexifoim  sarcoma, 
<tflindroma). 

Pigmentation  is  not  infrequent  in  sarcomas,  especially  in  those 
arising  in  pigmented  situations  such  as  the  skin  and  eyeball.  The 
pigment  is  usually  in  the  cells,  but  may  be  in  the  intercellular 
substance. 

Place  of  origin  of  sarcomas. — As  connective  tissue  is  of  nearly 
universal  occurrence,  sarcomas  may  arise  in  almost  any  situation. 
They  originate,  however,  for  the  most  part  where  connective  tissue 
in  some  form  is  abundant.  Thus  the  bones,  the  skin,  the  mammae, 
and  the  lymphatic  glands  are  frequent  seats  of  origin.  They  are  also 
common  in  the  testicles  and  the  brain,  but  are  rare  as  primary  tumours 
in  other  glands,  in  the  muscles  and  in  the  lungs. 

The  place  of  origin  has  an  important  iufluerice  on  the  structure  of 
the  tumour  and  on  the  transformations  and  degenerations  to  which 
it  is  liable. 

Mode  of  growth  and  transformations  of  sarcomas. — The  sarcoma 
grows  by  multiplication  of  its  own  elements,  and  it  is  often  surrounded 
by  a  capsule  so  as  to  be  apparently  self-contained.  Even  when  so 
delimited,  however,  it  generally  presents  the  characters  of  local  malig- 
nancy. The  tumour  grows  along  the  existing  connective  tissue  of 
the  part,  and  outside  the  apparent  boundaries,  even  outside  the  capsule 
there  are  already  the  multiplying  cells  of  the  tumour. 

This  was  very  characteristically  observed  by  the  author  in  a  case 
of  pigmented  sarcoma,  where  the  pigmented  cells  were  plainly  visible 
in  the  comiectiva  tissue  outside  the  mass  of  the  tumour. 

The  tumour  thus  growing  along  the  connective  tissue  sometimes 
moulds  itself  on  the  structure,  causing  atrophy  of  the  special  con- 
iitituents  of  the  tissue  which  it  replaces. 

Besides  this  local  malignancy,   sarcomas  frequently    giv,e  rise   to 
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Secondary  tamonrs  at  a  distance.  As  a  general  rule  the  lymphatic 
glands  are  not  secondarily  affected,  but  in  sarcomas  of  the  foot,  the 
tonsil,  the  testicle,  and  probably  the  kidney,  they  are  liable  to  be 
involved  (Butlin).  This  fact  implies  that  either  in  their  origin  or 
in  process  of  growth  the  sarcomas  of  these  localities  come  into  relation 
with  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Either  with  or  without  an  intermediate 
affection  of  the  glands  extension  is  liable  to  occur  by  the  blood  so  as 
to  reach  the  lungs,  which  are  the  most  frequent  seats  of  such  metastatic 
growths.  It  may  pass  on  by  the  systemic  circulation  to  a  large  number 
of  different  situations.  The  secondary  tumours  repeat  exactly  in 
structure  and  mode  of  growth  the  primary  one,  so  that  we  may  have, 
in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere,  typical  spindle-celled  tumours,  or  even 
cartilaginous  or  ossifying  sarcomas. 

The  sarcomas  are  somewhat  liable  to  metamorphoses  and  trans- 
formations. The  soft  and  rjuickly  growing  ones  are  specially  prone 
to  fatty  degeneration  and  softening,  so  that  cysts  may  form  in  this 
way.  Then  the  tissue  may  show  a  tendency  to  develop  into  the 
mature  tissue  of  its  kind.  Thus  a  fibrous  development  may  occur  in 
the  sarcomas  of  membranes,  or  a  partial  formation  of  cartilage  or  bone 
may  take  place,  and  this  tendency  may  be  so  marked  as  to  give  a 
distinctive  character  to  the  tumour,  so  that  we  may  speak  of  an 
Ossifying,  Indurating,  or  Calcifying  sarcoma.  This  peculiarity  may 
give  rise  to  mistakes  in  diagnosis  if  a  part  of  the  tumour  which  has 
undergone  transformation  be  examined,  hence  it  is  always  proper  to 
seek  for  the  growing  margin  of  the  tumour  for  examination. 

Besides  this  the  sarcomatous  tissue  may  be  mixed  with  other  tissues. 
Oland-tissne  is  most  frequently  thus  associated,  especially  in  the 
mamma  and  testicle.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  gland-tissue  found  in  mammary  tumours  is  simply  the  remains  of 
the  gland  or  new- formed.  The  presence  of  gland-tissue  is  important 
as  the  latter  frequently,  by  dilatation,  gives  rise  to  Cysts.  These 
cysts  frequently  give  a  special  character  to  the  sarcomas,  especially  in 
the  mamma  and  testicle,  the  association  being  indicated  by  the  term 
Cystic  sarcoma.  The  tumour  tissue  often  grows  into  the  cysts, 
forming  the  so-called  Intracystic  growth,  and  often  giving  a  peculiar 
character  to  the  tumour  when  divided  bv  the  knife. 

Sarcomas  coming  to  the  surface  usually  incorporate  the  skin,  con- 
verting it  into  their  own  tissue,  and  then  Ulcerate.  The  ulcer  is 
thus  formed  of  the  tumour  tissue,  which  may  be  excavated  by  soften- 
ing, or  may  pout  outwards  into  a  fungating  mass,  liable  to  bleed 
{Funfjus  hmmatodes). 

The  individual  forms  of  sarcoma. — The  most  convenient  dinsion 
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■of  BATComas  is  according  to  the  form  and  other  characters  of  their  cells. 
While  such  a  division  is  adopted,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  tumours  occur  in  which  various  forma  of  cells  arc  present. 

1.  The  romid-celled  sarcoma  (t'ig.  97)  is  also  called  the  granula- 
tion sarcoma  and  the  encephaloid  sarcoma.  It  is  composed  of  round 
or  slightly  oval  cells  generally  about  the  size  of  white  blood-corpuscles, 
but  sometimes  much  larger.  It  is  an  exceedingly  soft  tumour,  often 
half    diffluent,     and     has 

usually  a  grey  medullary 
appearance.  Its  blood- 
vessels are  in  the  form 
mainly  of  large  capillaries, 
whose  walls  are  embryonic 
in  structure  and  often  ' 
present  varicose  or  aneur- 
ysmal dilatations.  The 
vesaelB  are  liable  to  rup- 
ture, and  so  these  tumours 
■often  present  interstitial 
haemorrhage.  Between  the 

celU  there  may  be  some  ~" 

interceUular  substance.  ^'^  "■-"-""i  ■^*'i"' '-™'""  i°fl"™'ti>«  «iipg«  tto-o.. 
This  is  sometimes  homogeneous  and  becomes  opatjue  with  acetic  acid 
(Myxo-sarcoma),  or  it  may  be  somewhat  fibrous  or  reticulated. 

This  form  of  sarcoma  is  met  with  in  the  skin,  where  it  may  originate 
in  a  congenital  soft  wart  or  mole  ;  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  in  the 
hones — forming  the  majority  of  the  so-called  medullary  cancers  of 
bone;  in  the  muscles;  in  the  glands —especially  the  mamma  and 
testicle;  in  the  brain  and  elsewhere.  Being  a  soft  tumour  with_ 
delicate  vessels  it  more  readily  produces  secondary  tumours  by 
metastasis  than  other  sarcomas.  It  is  also  usually  a  tumour  of 
rapid  growth,  and  commonly  imperfectly  delimited  from  the  sur- 
n>unding  tissue. 

The  Lympfao-sarcoma  deserves  special  mention  as  a  variety  of 
the  n>und-c«lled  sarcoma.  It  originates  from  lymphatic  glands,  its 
commonest  seat  of  origin  being  the  glands  at  the  root  of  the  lungs 
in  the  mediastinum,  but  it  also  arises  in  the  glands  of  the  mesentery. 
It  presents  very  typically  the  characters  of  local  malignancy,  involving 
and  moulding  itself  on  neighbouring  structures,  such  as  the  pericardium, 
heart^wall,  veins,  and  bronchi  in  the  case  of  mediastinal  tumours,  and 
the  intestine  in  the  case  of  mesenteric  ones. 

2.  The  spindle-celled  sarcoma  (Fig.  98)  is  also  called  the  fibro- 
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sarcoma,  and  corresponds  with  Paget's  class  of  recurrent  fibroids, 
and  Lebert's  group  of  fibro-plastic  tumours.  The  cells  are  spindle- 
shaped,  like  those  in  the  deeper  layers  of  a  granulating  wound,  and 
there  is  comparatively  little  intercellular  substance,  the  tumour  being 
mainly  composed  of  masses  of  spindle-cells.  There  is  always,  however, 
a  certain  amount  of  intercellular  substance,  which  consists  of  fibres 


Fig.  98. — Large  cells  from  a  spindle-celled  Harcoma.      x  300. 


generally  of  some  density.  The  cells  are  arranged  in  bundles, 
which  to  a  certain  extent  interlace  like  the  bundles  of  fibre-cells  in 
the  myoma.  There  are  great  varieties  in  the  size  of  the  cells,  some 
tumours  being  composed  of  very  small  cells,  and  these  are  usually 
soft,  while  at  the  opposite  extreme  are  cases  where  the  spindles 
are  gigantic.  When  viewed  in  mass  the  individual  spindles  may 
not  be  apparent,  but  they  are  usually  easily  isolated,  unlike  the 
fibre-cells  of  the  myoma.  These  tumours,  except  the  small-celled 
forms,  are  usually  firmer  than  the  round-celled  sarcomas,  and  may 
even  approach  the  fibroma  in  hardness.  Many  of  them  show  a 
tendency  to  more  complete  organization  into  fibrous  tissue,  cartilage, 
or  bone. 

The  spindle-celled  sarcoma  occurs  frequently  in  the  periosteum,  and 
in  that  case  is  firmly  attached  to  the  bone  (see  Fig.  99).  It  is  also 
met  with  in  or  under  the  skin  (see  Fig.  100),  in  muscles,  in  the  testicle, 
etc  It  is  a  frequent  tumour  in  the  mamma,  and  here  it  not  infre- 
quently forms  the  adenoid  sarcoma  and  the  cystic  sarcoma. 

The  spindle  celled  sarcoma  is  usually  a  distinctly  defined  tumour, 
but  often,  as  in  the  case  of  the  periosteal  form,  its  boundaries  are 
not  defined,  and  it  advances  by  incorporating  neighboimng  structures. 
(See  Fig.  99.)  Although  prone  to  return  after  removal,  it  has  less 
tendency  than  the  round-celled  form  to  give  rise  to  secondary  tumours 
by  metastasis. 

3.  Myeloid  or  Oiant-celled  sarcoma  (Fig.  101)  is  a  tumour  in  which 
the  giant-cell  is  characteristic,  but  never  forms  the  only  sarcomatous 
element,  there  being  generally  spindle  cells  and  sometimes  round  cells 
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in  great  abundaDce.     Tbo  giant-cells  are  in  greater  or  smaller  number 
in  proportion  to  the  others,  and  in  the  same  tumour  they  may  present 


ipliidlsi-elled  ur- 


%anous  proportions  in  different  parts  The  tumour  tissue  is  soft  anil 
lery  often  of  a  brown  coloui  Ctst  not  infrequently  develop  by 
softening 

The  myeloid  sarcoma  occurs  in 
connection  with  bone  and  most 
fre(|uentlj  grows  from  the  medulla 
This  IS  especially  the  case  with 
the  long  bones  where  th«  tumours  -j 

originate  in  the  cancellated  tissue  ^      t-^'-^S^a" 

at  the  extremity — the  most  usual 
situation  being  the  lower  end  of 
femur  or  upper  end  of  tibia  (See 
iinder  Diseases  of  Bone  ) 

Myeloid  sarcoma  is  also  met  with 
outside   bones,    growing    from    the 
periosteum,  especially  of  the  jaws. 
Many   tumours,  to   which    the   namt 
sarcomas. 

The  myeloid  sarcoma  is,  for  the  mo: 
not  usually  produce  secondary  tumours. 


!   EpnllB  is  given,  are  myeloid 
t  part,  slow  of  growth,  and  does 
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4.  Helanoid  or  Piffmented  mrcoma  always  originates  io  a  situation 
where  pigment  already  exiata,  the  eye  or  skin.  The  cells  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  usually 
spindle-shaped,  but  may 
be  round,  and  fivm  the 
lirst  they  tend  to  the 
aggregation  of  brown  or 
lilack  pigment  in  their 
substance  (Fig.  103). 
The  pigment  is  rery 
irregular  in  its  distri- 
bution. In  a  melanotie 
tiiDiour  there  inay  be 
portions  iinpigment«d, 
and  even  in  the  pig^ 
mented  parta  Bome  cells 
ire  free  from  pigment.. 
The  melanotic  tat- 
comas  have  a  great  tendency  to  inotiistaBis,  and  aa  the  material  it 
conveyed  by  the  blood  there  are  pigmented  tumours  formed  in  a 
great  variety  of  organs  and  tissues  where  they  may  grow  to  great 
dim  elisions,  though  the  originjil  tumour  may  be  very  small. 

It  is  necfHsnry  to  distint^uish  from  these  proper  melanotic  saraomaB  those  which 
liecome  pigmented  from  blooil.  In  the  former  tlie  pigment  U  brown  or  black  from 
the  lirut,  being  obviouBlj  elaborated  by  the  cells.  In  the  latter  the  pigment  is  nd 
or  jellov.  and  the  pigmentation  m&y  be  related  to  a  special  weakness  ol  the  TesacU 
allowing  of  hitmorrhage. 

The  term  Cblorema  has  been  applied  to  a  form  ol  round-celled  sarooma  ol  a 
liecutiar  greenish -yellow  or  graBs-green  colour.  It  occnra  primarily  in  the  perios- 
teum of  the  face  and  head,  and  may  lead  to  secondary  tumours  of  similar  colonr  in 
the  liver,  kidneys,  etc.  The  colour  In  due  to  small  retracting  ^rranules  which  appsM 
to  bf  composed  of  fat.  ■  -        .^K*"^* 

.^>,  Pleziform  sarcoma  or  Cylindroma  is  n  name  applied  to  a  foni\ 
of  tumour  whose  relations  arc  somewhat  obscure,  and  it  probably 
includes  more  than  one  kind.  The  peculiarity  of  the  tumour  is  the 
I  existence  of  cylinders  and  rounded  stnietures  having  a  hyaline 
I  character,  like  mucous  tissue.  In  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  there  is 
oft4.-n  a  blood-vessel,  so  that  the  hyaline  material  clothes  it  like  a 
mantle.  Then,  between  the  cylinders  of  hyaline  material  there  are 
freiiuently  masses  of  cells  which  may  form  long  processes,  so  as  to 
give  a  close  resemlilance  to  cancer,  to  whose  cells  these  may  also 
conform  in  general  appearance. 
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Th«  origin  of  these  cylinders  is  not  perfectly  clear.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
that  we  have  a  combination  of  sarcoma  and  myxoma,  but  this  does  not  account  for 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  cylinders.  A  more  probable  explanation  is  that  the 
cylinders  arise  by  hyaline  or  mucous  degeneration  of  the  adventitia  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that'  they  are  often  arranged  around  the 
vessels.  In  this  way  we  should  have  a  sarcoma  in  which  a  peculiar  transformation 
occurs  in  the  external  coats  of  the  vessels.  It  is  on  this  view  that  the  name  piexi- 
form  angtoBarcoma  is  applied  to  this  form  of  tumour. 

The  tumour  as  a  whole  is  often  of  a  gelatinous  appearance,  or  it 
may  be  that  the  gelatinous  material  is  seen  to  be  in  separate  spaces 
throughout  the  tumour.  It  occurs  in  the  orbit  and  its  neighbourhood, 
or  the  upper  and  lower  jaws ;  it  may  form  part  of  the  constituents  of 
tumours  of  the  parotid,  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  and  the  peritoneum,  where  it  may  grow  to  a  large  size. 

Besides  these  forms  of  sarcoma  several  others  are  sometimes  distinguished  and 
designated  by  special  names.  Thus  we  have  Alveolar  sarcoma  in  which  the  cells, 
wbjch  are  generally  round  and  frequently  large,  are  arranged  in  loculi,  so  that  both 
Id  the  characters  of  the  cells  and  their  arrangement  there  may  be  a  resemblance  to 
ctncer.  The  place  of  origin  and  the  intimate  relation  between  the  cells  and  the 
loeoli  are  generally  sufficient  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear. 

The  Osteoid  chondroma  and  Osteoid  sarcoma  are  closely  allied  forms  of  tumour 
of  bone.  In  both  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  formation  of  osseous  tissue, 
often  of  imperfect  structure.  The  recent  and  growing  parts  of  the  tumours  are 
composed  of  cells  like  those  of  ossifying  cartilage,  or  of  spindle-shaped  or  stellate 
cells  with  stiff  fibrons  intercellular  substance. 

The  Piammoma  is  often  regarded  as  a  variety  of  sarcoma.  No  doubt  spindle- 
celled  sarcomas  sometimes  contain  calcareous  particles  such  as  these  already 
^neribed.  With  less  justification  the  OUoma  is  sometimes  included  with  the 
nrcomas.  The  term  BndotheUoma  is  used  by  some  to  designate  tumours  which 
^ve  a  structure  indistinguishable  from  carcinomas,  but  arise  in  presumably  non- 
epithelial  structures.  We  prefer  to  include  them  among  the  cancers,  where  they 
^  be  described. 

lAtawtnre.— ViBCHow,  Geschwiilste,  1864-65,  ii.,  170;  Paget,  Lect.  on  surg. 
V^',  3rd  ed.,  1870,  p.  644;  Billroth,  Lect.  on  surg.  path.,  Syd.  Soc.  transl., 
^^  ii.,  401 ;  BuTLiN,  Intemat.  Encycl.  of  Surg.,  1884,  iv.,  600,  and  Sarcoma  and 
^^•winoma,  1882;  Bizzozero,  Wien.  med.  Jahrb.,  1878,  p.  4;  Ackermann, 
Volknuuin'B  Vortriige,  Nos.  233,  234,  1883;  Huber  (Chloroma),  Arch.  d.  Heilk., 
"»•»  W78,  p.  129 ;  Criabi  (Chloroma),  Zeitschr.  f.  Heilk.,  iv.,  1883.  Cylindroma— 
BiLuoTH,  Die  Entwiok.  der  Blutgefasse,  1856;  Virch.  Arch.,  xvii.,  364;  Sattler, 
Ueber  die  sogenannte  Cylindrome,  1874 ;  Ewetzky,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixix. ;  W^aldeyer, 
^'>  !▼•;  Frisdlanbeb,  do.,  Ixvii.  .  .  .  Oppenheimer  (Formation  of  pigment), 
^»^h.  Arch.,  cvi.,  616. 

II.— CARCINOMA  OR  CANCER. 

The  term  cancer  is  a  clinical  one,  expressing  the  malignant  characters 
of  the  tumour.    Like  sarcoma  it  was  formerly  applied  in  a  general  way, 
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and  included  most  sarcomae  The  delimitation  of  the  sarcomas  by 
Virchow  has  led  to  a  stricter  definition  of  the  cancers 

Definition  — The  carcinoma  is  a  tumour  taking  ongin  in  epithelium 
and  having  au  epithelial  structure  but  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
structure  and  in  its  mode  of  growth  presenting  atypical  characters 

Stmctarp  — The  Cells  of  cancers  are  epithelial  in  ongin  and  struc- 
ture but  differ  according  to  the  form  of  epithelium  from  which  they 
are  denved  Thus  we  have  flat  or  pavement  cells,  cjlindncal  cells, 
and    glandular   epithelial    cells        Again    the  cells   do    not   always 


correspond  strictly  with  the  typical  cells  of  the  same  kind,  but  as 
they  are  produced  in  great  numbers,  and  as,  correspondingly  to  the 
general  type  of  epithelium,  they  lie  close  against  each  other,  they 
often  present  great  varieties  in  shape  and  !iize.  This  applies  especially 
to  the  glandular  forms.  The  various  forms  of  cells  will  be  again 
referred  to  in  describing  the  varieties  of  cancers.  The  cells  always 
grow  in  larger  or  smaller  masses,  lying  close  together  without  inter- 
cellular substance,  so  as  to  form  the  so-calle<l  "cell-ucsts,"  which  are 
characteristic  of  cancers  (Fig.  103).     The  cut  surtace  of  cancers  when 
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ecraped  by  the  knife  often  yields  a  fluid,  the  Bo-called  Oanoer-jaice,  in 
which  are  present  groups  of  cells  as  they  have  been  removed  from  the 
spaces  in  which  tfaey  lie. 

The   Sl7oma  encloses  the  cell   maases,   and   supports  the    blood- 
Tessele  necessary  to  the  nourishment  of  the  tissue.     The  cell  masses 
are  epithelial,  and  they  may  be  derived  from  epithelial  cells  which   ■ 
have  been  transported  from  a  distance,  as  is  the  case  in  secondary    I 
cancers,  but  the  stroma  is  always  derived  from  the  Local  connective   ' 
tissue  and  local  blood-vessels.     The  stroma  may  be  nothing  more  than 
the  pre-existing  connective   tissue  of  the   part,  perhaps  \vith  some 


inflammatory  increase,  as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  round  cells,  but 
in  other  cases,  and  especially  in  secondary  tumours,  it  forms  a  well- 
defined  meshwork  of  characteristic  appearance,  as  shown  in  Fig,  104. 
The  stroma  may  be  formed,  not  of  ordinary  connective  tissue,  but  of 
We  and  cartilage,  this  fact  showing  that  the  stroma  is  of  purely  local 
growth,  and  also  that  bone  and  cartilage  have  close  relations  to- 
ordinary  connective  tissue. 

In  ■  caa«  observed  bj  the  author  ol  cancer  o(  the  stomach  with  secondary 
tononts  in  the  ribs,  the  secondarj  tumours  formed  enlargements  of  a  Rrm 
cfauscler.  UicroBoopio  examination  showed  trabeculip,  formed  partly  ot  bone  and 
l«tly  ot  cuiiUge,  which  radiated  from  the  surface  of  the  rib.  Between  these 
tebccnLe  were  the  chatacteristio  ephbeUal  atructures  oi  the  cancer. 

Where  a  cancer  produces  a  well-Ionned  stroma  along  with  the  epithelial  masses^ 
>l  *ill  probabl;  grow  more  readily  ioto  a  distinct  tumour  than  where  the  epithelial 
<Miiei  depend  lor  their  nourishment  on  the  existing  blood-vessels.  In  this  latter 
nae  the  canoer  will  commonly  present  more  the  characters  of  an  infiltration  of 
Ibe  tiMDM  with  epithelial   strDctures,   and   this  infiltration   may  be   associated 
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with  such  irritation  as  to  lead  to  considerable  new-formation  of  hard  connective 
tissue,  giving  sometimes  a  markedly  fibrous  character  to  the  structure,  as  in 
scirrhous  cancer. 

The  Blood-vessels  in  cancers  run,  as  has  been  indicated,  in  the 
-connective  tissue  stroma.  They  consist  of  wide  capillaries  with  the 
usual  arterial  and  venous  connections.  The  great  tendency  which 
cancers  present  to  extend  by  the  lymphatic  system  suggests  some 
special  structural  connection  with  the  Lymphatic  vessels.  According 
to  Cornil  and  Kanvier  such  a  connection  can  be  demonstrated  by 
injection.  If  a  cancerous  tumour,  before  being  laid  open,  be  punc- 
tured with  the  needle  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  and  a  watery  solution 
of  Prussian  blue  be  injected,  the  material  first  runs  into  the  alveoli 
around  the  puncture,  mapping  out,  as  it  were,  a  series  of  cavities,  and 
then  passes  on  into  the  lymphatic  vessels,  issuing  by  their  extremities 
-divided  in  removing  the  tumour. 

Origin  and  Locality  of  carcinoma. — In  regard  to  their  place  of 
origin  it  may  be  said  that  cancers  always  arise  where  epithelium  or 
endothelium  is  normally  present,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
epithelium  of  the  cancer  takes  origin  in  the  similar  cells  of  the 
normal  tissue. 

Virchow,  although  distinguishing  sarcoma  from  cancer  as  a  connective  tissue 
tumour,  asserted  that  the  cancerous  tissue  takes  origin  in  connective  tissue.  The 
great  authority  of  Virchow  has  caused  this  view  to  be  perpetuated  more  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  It  was  controverted  first  by  Thiersch,  who  showed 
that  in  epithelial  cancer  the  cells  can  be  seen  to  originate  from  the  epidermic 
cells.  Waldeyer,  in  a  series  of  very  elaborate  papers,  went  over  most  of  the  seats 
of  cancer,  and  showed  that  in  these  the  cancerous  tissue  is  directly  derived  from 
the  existing  epithelium. 

In  many  situations  the  actual  Connection  with  the  existing  epi- 
thelial structures  can  be  traced,  especially  if  the  growing  edge  of 
the  carcinoma  be  examined.  Thus  in  a  section  of  an  epithelioma  of 
the  skin,  or  of  the  lip  or  tongue,  the  cylinders  of  epithelium  which 
form  the  essential   constituents  of  the   tumour,  can  be  often  traced 

■ 

into  direct  connection  with  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermic 
{See  Fig.  105.)  Again,  in  some  cases  of  primary  cancer  of  the  kidney 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  tumour  is  arising  by  direct  transformation  of 
the  kidney  tissue.  The  primary  cancer  of  the  kidney  is  in  many  cases 
not  a  tumour  added  on  to  the  kidney,  but  it  is  generally  a  portion  of, 
or  sometimes  the  whole  kidney,  which  has  undergone  an  enormous 
enlargement  while  keeping  its  general  shape;  it  is  in  fact  the  kidney  or 
portion  of  kidney  transformed.  And  when  we  examine  the  marginal 
parts  of  such  a  tumour  we  find  the  epithelium   of  the  uriniferous 
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tubules  in  an  active  state  of  proliferation,  the  tubules  getting  distended 
with  new-formed  epithelium.  The  epithelium  also,  in  its  state  of 
activity,  is  altering  its 
shape  according  to  the 
mutual  pressure  of  the 
celU,  so  that  it  sometimes 
gets  elongated  and  tailed. 
(See  Fig.  106.) 

This  activity  of  the 
normal  epithelium  seems 
lo  be  the  regular  pre- 
liminary t«  the  cancerous 
formation  where  it  takes 
origin  in  glands.  In  tho 
mamma,  for  example,  there 
are  some  cancers  in  which 
the  tumours  have  a  special 
eonnection  with  the  ducts 
(Lhict'Cancer ;  often  co- 
existing with  eczema  of 
the  nipple  and  areola).  In 
these  the  epithelium  of  the  ducts,  from  the  nipple  dowiiwardti,  shows 
great  activity,  so  that  the  ducts  become  distended  with  epithelium, 
which  in  accumulating  loses  its  normal  cylindrical  form.    The  epithelium 


of  the  acini  of  the  gland  also  partakes  in  the  active  new  formation. 
Similar   processes  have  been  observed  in  cancer  of  the  uterus  and 
elsewhere.      We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  first  stage  in  the  I 
formation  of  a  cancer  is  an  abnormal  activity  in  the  epithelium  of  i 
a  pttrticular  locality. 

The  neil  stage  in  the  development  of  the  cancer  is  that  its  epithelial 
elements  break  bounds  and  extend  out  into  the  eurrouniling  tissue. 
It  u)  this  atypical  extension  which  is  the  most  characteristic  feature. 

As  already  indicated,  cancer  may  originate  in  any  locality  where 
epithelium  or  endothelium  is  normally  present.  It  occurs  in  the  skin 
Aod   mucous  membranes,  in  glands,  in  the  lungs,  in   the  brain,  and 


(very  rarely)  on  serous  membranes.  But  it  shows  great  preferencee  for 
certain  localities.  ThiiB  the  pre^emiflant-eeatg-of-  omiccr  are  the  lower 
lip^tonpue.  iqggyn^  uterus,  and  stomach.  Many  of  these  preferences 
can  be  accounted  for  ,hy_  local,  peculiarities.  Cancer  of  the  lower  lip 
and  tongue  have  been  ascribed  to  the  irritation  of  short  or  rough 
tobacco-pipes  and  Che  Jajged  edges  of  carious  teeth.  The  mamma  and 
uterus  suffer  involution  before  other  organs  of  the  body,  and  as  cancer 
is  a  disease  of  advanced  life,  the  earlier  decadence  of  these  organs  may 
determine  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  cancer  in  them.     Again, 

(exposure  to  injury  and  friction  have  been  already  alluded  to  as 
determining  the  localities  of  cancers. 

The  connection  of  cancer  with  irritation  of  the  epithelial  structures 
is  forcibly  shown  in  cases  of  cancer  occurring  in  chimney-sweepers  or 


I -workers  in  parafGn-re fineries.  In  the  latter  case  there  are  in  the  skin, 
apart  from  the  cancerous  growth,  numerous  elevations  of  the  epi- 
dermis, of  one  of  which  Fig.  107  is  a  reproduction,  indic^^ting  that  the 
irritant  has  acted  on  the  epidermis  in  a  special  manner. 

Age  and  sex  have  important  influences  on  the  origin  and  locality  of 
cancer.  It  is  almost  unknown  during  infancy  and  childhood,  and  is 
very  rare  under  thirty  years  of  age.  It  is  frequent  from  thirty-five  till 
seventy-five.     After  this  age  it  becomes  less  frequent,  and  is  rare  in 

(extreme  old  age.  It  seems  strange  that  a  disease  characterized  by 
undue  activity  of  growth  of  certain  elements  should  occur  especially 
when  the  body  generally  is  losing  in  vigour.  An  explanation  of  this 
was  suggested  by  Thiersch,  to  the  effect  that,  as  cancer  consists 
essentially  in  an  exaggerated  growth  of  epithelium,  which  invades  the 

(neighbouring  structures,  especially  the  connective  tissue,  the  cause 
may  lie  rather  in  a  &lling  away  of  the  resistance  of  the  other  tissues 
than  an  extra  vigour  of  the  epithelium.  The  occurrence  of  cancers  in 
old  cicatrices,  which  consist  of  a  very  imperfect  connective  tissue, 
would  lend  some  force  to  this  view.     The  liability  of  the  mamma  and 
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ateros  to  cancer  causes  a  conBiderable  preponderance  in  the  female  sex. 
which  ia  only  partly  redressed  by  the  frequency  of  cancer  of  the 
tongue,  lip,  and  <esophaguB  in  the  male. 

Putsitio  protoioa  in  oanoera. — Much  attention  has  been  paid  lately 
to  the  presence  in  cancers  of  bodies  which  by  many  are  interpreted  as 
minnte  animal  parasites  belong- 
ing to  the  protozoa,  to  the  class 
of  sporozoa,  and  to  the  genus 
coccidium.  There  are  undoubt- 
edly round  or  oval  bodies  which 
are  present  in  some  of  the 
epithelial  cells  in  almost  all 
cancers.  These  are  shown  in 
Fig.  lOS.  They  present  certain 
colour  reactions  with  staining 
agents,  which  show  thero  to  be 
different  from  the  ordinary  cell 
structure.  They  are  present 
chiefly  in  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cell,  but  have  also  been  described 
in  the  nucleus.  These  parasites^ 
in  the  epithelial  cells  are  sup-"^""^' 
posed    to   stimulate  the  latter, 

and  being  animal  cells  tbey  may  enter  into  conjunction  with  the 
epithelial  cells  and  induce  the  special  action. 

This  ^'iew  has  been  supported  by  the  citation  of  certain  facts  con- 
nected with  parasitic  ])rotozoa  and  their  action.  In  the  disease 
Coccidiosis  (see  under  Animal  Parasites)  a  parasitic  protozoon  grows 
in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  leads  to  a  marked 
[(Toliferation  of  epithelium,  so  that  gland-like  tissue  is  formed,  in 
which  new-formed  connective  tissue  supports  the  growing  epithelium. 
The  parasite,  the  coccidium  oviforme,  in  a  case  recorded  by  Gubler, 
produced  in  the  human  subject  a  number  of  tumours  in  the  liver  which 
were  taken  to  be  cancerous.  Further,  in  Molluscum  contagiosum 
(lee  under  Diseases  of  the  Skin),  there  is  a  great  new-formation  of 
epithelium,  so  that  what  is  virtually  an  epithelial  tumour  is  produced. 
In  this  case  there  grow  in  the  epithelial  cells  bodies  which  are  possibly 
paraaitic  protozoa  (the  so-called  molloscum  bodies).  The  contagious 
nature  of  the  disease  suggests  a  ])arasitic  origin. 

In  the  case  of  cancer  a  parasitic  origin  might  explain  the  malignancy 
of  the  disease  and  its  spreading  character.  When  it  once  begins,  a 
cucer  spreads  by  inducing  the  normal  epithelium  to  take  part,  and  the 
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multiplication  of  a  parasite  might  explain  this.  It  would  also  explain 
the  general  malignancy  should  epithelium  and  parasite  be  transplanted 
together.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  features  in  cancer  which  are 
difficult  to  explain  on  the  view  of  a  parasitic  origin.  The  local 
character  of  the  primary  tumour  is  one  of  these.  In  coccidiosis  and 
moUuscum  contagiosum  we  have,  as  in  diseases  due  to  parasitic 
microbes,  many  lesions  produced  by  the  parasite,  but  in  cancer  a 
multiple  origin  is  never  seen,  and  even  two  primary  tumours  are  rare. 
Again,  cancer  is  a  proper  tissue  growth,  and  in  different  forms  of  the 
disease  the  tissue  produced  shows  great  variety.  This  seems  incon- 
sistent with  a  parasitic  origin,  unless  there  be  many  different  kinds  of 
coccidia.  On  the  whole,  the  presumption  seems  in  favour  of  the 
parasitic  origin,  but  there  are  many  facts  to  be  elucidated  before  it  can 
be  fully  accepted. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  already  very  extensive.  (See  a  list  of  112 
references  by  Stroebe,  Centralbl.  f.  Allg.  Path.,  1894,  p.  11.)  Some  of  the  principal 
papers  are:  Russell,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1890,  vol.  ii. ;  Soudakewitch,  Ann.  de 
rinst.  Pasteur,  vol.  v.,  1892 ;  Buffer  and  colleagues,  Journal  of  Path.,  vol.  i.,  1892». 
p.  189  (with  history  and  literature) ;  ibid.f  vol.  i.,  1893,  p.  395 ;  iftit/.,  vol.  ii.,  1893, 
p.  3;  Clarke,  Cancer,  Sarcoma,  and  other  morbid  growths,  1893;  Pianese,  Histol, 
and  etiol.  of  Carcinoma  (Trans.),  1896. 

Mode  of  growth  and  extension  of  cancer. — We  have  seen  that  cancer 
is  characterized  by  the  atypical  growth  of  the  epithelium.  The  grow- 
ing epithelium  sends  out  buds  or  offshoots  which  penetrate  into  the 
underlying  or  surrounding  tissue.  In  this  way  a  primary  cancer  does 
not  usually  grow  into  a  considerable  tumour,  but  rather  insinuates  itself 
amongst  the  tissues  around.  Hence  we  speak  of  Cancerous  infiltration 
as  characteristic  of  most  tumours  of  this  kind. 

The  question  of  the  InoculaUon  of  cancer  is  one  which  naturally  suggests  itself, 
and  many  experiments  have  been  performed  both  on  man  and  animals  to  deter- 
mine the  possibility  of  such  inoculation.  These  experiments  have  not  so  far 
,  been  conclusive.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to  find  what  may  be  called  Anto* 
I  inoculatioii.  Thus  a  cancer  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  urinary  bladder  will 
sometimes  extend  to  a  point  on  the  anterior  wall  where  the  tumour  comes  in 
contact  when  the  bladder  is  empty. 

The  growing  cancerous  processes  frequently  lead  to  much  irritation 
in  the  connective  tissue,  so  that  we  may  have,  in  cancer  of  the  lip,  for 
instance,  the  extremities  of  the  cancer  cylinders  buried  in  masses  of 
round  cells.  Sometimes  there  is  considerable  cicatricial  formation 
apparently  induced  by  the  insinuating  cancerous  processes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tumour  may  lead  to  little  irritation,  and  the  cancer 
with  its  characteristic  stroma  may  grow  amongst  the  normal  tissues,, 
merely  acting  on  them  by  pressiu-e. 
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The  effect  on  neighbouring  structures  is  to  cause  atrophy  of  their 
proper  elements  by  pressure,  so  that  the  cancer  takes  the  place  of  the 
normal  tissue. 

If  the  cancer  originates  at  a  surface,  or  in  its  growth  comes  to 
present  itself  there,  then  its  tissue,  being  less  resistant  than  the  normal 
structures,  breaks  down  and  we  have  ulcers  following.  Ulceration  is 
generally  present  in  cancers  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  in 
the  later  stages  of  glandular  cancers. 

Besides  this  local  malignancy  cancers  frequently  produce  tumours  at 
a  distance.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Secondary  tumours  mostly 
occur  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  This  may  be  explained  partly  by  the 
anatomical  connection  already  mentioned,  and  partly  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  growing  cancerous  process  extending  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance  will  readily  pass  into  the  spaces  in  the  tissues  which  are  the 
radicles  of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

It  seems  not  improbable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  cancer  has  a  special  affinity  for 
lymphatics.  The  author  has  observed,  for  example,  in  cases  of  secondary  cancer 
of  the  lung,  that  although  brought  to  the  lung  by  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
cancerous  growth  has  been  chiefly  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  to  begin  with.  In  one 
such  case  it  was  quite  common  to  find,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  lymphatic  spaces  in  the  sheath  filled  out  with  cancerous  masses.  (See 
under  Affections  of  the  Lungs.) 

The  cancer  forms  a  true  new-formation  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 
The  tumour-formation  mostly  begins  at  the  peripheral  parts  of  the 
gland,  these  being  the  parts  to  which  the  afferent  vessels  are  distributed 
and  here  the  characteristic  epithelial  structure  is  developed.  It  is 
sometimes  very  striking  in  the  earliest  periods  of  infection  of  the  glands 
to  find  layers  of  cancerous  tissue  at  the  periphery  enclosing  the  follicles 
of  lymphatic  tissue.  The  latter  tissue  undergoes  atrophy,  so  that  we 
may  have  only  here  and  there  groups  of  round  cells  representing  the 
proper  lymphatic  gland  tissue  in  the  midst  of  cancerous  tissue.  Finally  *% 
all  trace  of  the  normal  tissue  disappears.  | 

It  is  an  important  practical  question  whether  the  enlargement  of  lymphatic 
glands  in  connection  with  cancers  is  always  a  true  secondary  infection.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  just  as  in  the  primary  tumour,  the  cancerous  growth  is  often  associated 
with  irritation,  sometimes  leading  to  cicatricial  conditions  of  the  gland  (especially 
in  colloid  cancer),  but  in  that  case  there  is  the  cancerous  infection  as  well.  In  the 
ease  of  ulcerating  cancers,  on  the  other  hand,  irritating  products  of  decomposition 
may  be  carried  to  the  glands,  and  give  rise  to  a  simple  non -cancerous  enlargement. 
Hence  enlargement  of  glands  is  of  less  significance  in  ulcerating  cancers  than  in 
those  which  are  not  ulcerated,  but  in  all  cases  enlargement  of  the  glands  is  to  be 
looked  on  with  suspicion. 

The  cancerous   infection  may  for  a  time  remain  confined  to  the 
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primary  seat  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  but  it  is  liable  to  extend 
further  and  become  generalized.  This  occurs  by  the  material  of 
infection  reaching  the  blood,  and  being  carried  by  it  to  distant 
situations.  For  the  most  part  this  metastasis  by  the  blood  only 
occurs  after  the  lymphatic  glands  have  been  for  some  time  affected,  and 
the  infection  takes  place  from  the  lymphatic  glands.  It  may  be  that 
in  some  cases  there  is  a  direct  extension  from  the  primary  tumour 
to  the  blood. 

The  infection  may  occur  from  the  lymphatic  glands  after  the  complete  removal 
of  the  primary  tumoar.  This  had  happened  in  a  case  observed  by  the  author  in 
which,  after  excision  of  an  epithelioma  of  the  vulva,  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
groin,  having  been  affected,  gave  rise  to  multiple  secondary  tumours  in  various 
organs. 

Having  reached  the  blood  the  infection  is  carried  throughout  the 
body,  and  Grafts  are  implanted  in  various  organs.  If  the  lymphatic 
glands  be  in  communication  with  the  systemic  veins,  then  the  infection 
will  be  carried  to  the  lungs  and  on  into  the  systemic  arteries,  but  if 
they  be  in  connection  with  the  portal  circulation,  then  the  liver  will  be 
the  organ  to  which  they  will  be  conveyed.  This  secondary  (or  tertiary) 
infection  of  distant  organs  occurs  by  Embolism,  portions  of  cancerous 
tissue,  perhaps  only  young  cells,  being  planted  in  various  organs,  and 
tumours  are  produced  having  all  the  characteristic  structure  of  cancer. 

The  metastatic  growth  does  not  occur  so  readily  in  some  organs  as  in 
others.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  situations  in  which  primary 
cancer  occurs  are  comparatively  seldom  affected  secondarily.  Thus 
the  mamma,  uterus,  and  stomach  are  rarely  the  seat  of  secondary 
tumours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  heart,  skin, 
and  bones  are  frequently  the  seat  of  such  tumours.  In  some  forms  of 
cancer  secondary  tumours  are  peculiarly  liable  to  form  in  the  Bone- 
marrow  in  various  parts  of  the  skeleton.  The  brain  is  comparatively 
seldom  affected  either  with  primary  or  secondary  cancers.  Perhaps 
of  all  organs  the  liver  is  most  liable  to  secondary  development  of 
cancer.  As  it  receives  blood  from  the  systemic  as  well  as  from  the 
portal  circulation  it  may  be  infected,  whatever  the  seat  of  the  primary 
tumour. 

There  are  some  apparent  anomalies  in  the  distribution  of  cancers  to  liver  and 
lungs  respectively.  Thus  a  cancer  of  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  will  often 
give  rise  to  secondary  tumours  in  the  liver,  while  cancer  of  the  stomach  may 
give  rise  to  tumours  in  the  lungs.  The  author  believes  that  this  depends  chiefly 
on  the  relations  of  the  lymphatic  glands  from  which  the  infection  of  the  blood 
occurs.  In  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  cesophagus  observed  by  the  author,  he  found 
that  extension  had  occurred  first  to  the  lymphatic  glands  beneath  the  diaphragm 
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and  thence  to  the  liver.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  in  which  primary  cancer  of 
the  stomach  gave  rise  to  tumours  in  the  lungs,  he  found  that  the  pre-vertebral 
glands  were  affected  and  that  extension  had  occurred  (as  evidenced  by  the  occur- 
rence of  thrombi)  to  the  vena  cava. 

The  secondary  tumours  are  often  more  favourably  situated  for 
growth  than  the  primary  one.  They  may  be  better  supplied  with 
blood  and  less  exposed  to  mechanical  or  other  interference.  Hence 
they  often  grow  to  much  larger  size  than  the  primary  one,  and  may 
show  the  structure  more  fully  developed.  Thus  the  liver  is  often  the 
seat  of  bulky  tumours,  while  the  primary  tumour  is  quite  insigni6cant. 

In  their  structure  the  secondary  tumours  imitate  the  primary  one 
even  in  the  finer  details.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  epithelial  cells,  but  to  the  abundance  and  arrangement 
of  the  stroma,  and  even  of  the  vessels  in  the  stroma.  If  the  stroma  be 
abundant  and  Bbrous  in  the  primary  tumour,  it  will  show,  at  least, 
a  tendency  in  the  same  direction  in  the  secondary  ones,  although  time 
may  have  &iled  to  allow  of  the  full  manifestation  of  this. 

This  imitation  of  the  primary  growth  produces  very  remarkable  results,  when 
ooe  sees,  for  instance,  a  tissue  consisting  of  gland -like  spaces,  lined  with  cylindrical 
cells,  growing  abundantly  in  the  liver,  or  lung,  or  brain.  A  striking  illustration  of 
this  mimicry  was  found  by  the  author  in  a  case  where  a  cancer  of  the  stomach 
showed  a  striking  tendency  to  haemorrhage;  the  patient  actually  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  large  htematemesis.  There  were  numerous  secondary  tumours  in  the 
liver,  which  looked  almost  like  masses  of  blood.  The  delicate  character  of  the 
vessels  had  been  repeated  in  the  secondary  tumours,  and  bleeding  was  characteristic 
of  them  as  well  as  of  the  primary  growth. 

Retrograde  changes  in  cancers. — The  cancerous  tissue  is  much 
more  {fWU  lo  degenerations  and  secondary  changes  than  is  normal 
tissue.  Fatty  degeneration  is  very 
frequent.  (See  Fig.  109.)  This 
may,  in  quickly  growing  tumours, 
affect  considerable  portions,  so  as  to 
give  rise  to  an  appearance  like 
caseation.  In  more  chronic  cases, 
the  fatty  degeneration  affects  more 
the  individual  cells.  The  degen- 
erated cells  are  readily  absorbed, 
and  this  often  leads  to  a  relative 
preponderance  of  the  stroma.  Thus 
cancers  frequently  shrink  and 
become  cicatricial  in  their  older  or 
central  parts.  This  may  lead  to  dimpling  of  the  surface  of  a  tumour, 
••  wc  often   see  in   cancers   of   the   liver,   producing   the  so-called 
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Fig.  109.— Fatty  degeneration  of  cells  in  a 
cancer  of  the  mamma  :  a,  Hligiitly  afTect^^d  ; 
6,  more  so ;  c,  completely  fatty— the  com- 
pound granular  corpuscle,     x  360. 
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Umbili cation.  Mucous  and  Colloid  degfeneration  are  not  infrequent 
in  cancers.  They  occur  to  a  minor  degree  in  many  cancers  of  the 
intestine,  but  in  a  higher  degree  they  are  so  characteristic  as  to 
give  a  special  name  to  a  form  of  cancer.     (See  Colloid  cancer.) 

UIceratioD  is  the  usual  result  in  superficial  cancers.  As  a  general 
rule  the  cancerous  ulcer  is  hounded  hy  a  prominent  border,  composed 
of  tissue  infiltrated  with  the  gi'owing  tumour.     (See  Fig  110.) 

The  local  nature  of  cancer. 
— From  what  has  been  stated 
above  it  will  appear  that  can 
cer  begins  as  a  local  gro^>tb 
ol  epithelium  accompaiued  by 
the  formation  of  a  connective 
tissue  stroma  of  \aryin^  com 
plcxit}  It  IS  in  man}  cases 
a  « ell  formed  but  atypical 
tissue  In  the  secondar)  e\ 
tension  the  other  tumours  bear 
a  definite  material  relation 
to  the  primary  one  The\ 
arise  by  the  implantation  of 
grafts    first    as    a    rule     in 

S  110— Ulceratecl  cancer  of  .UnBch      Th    ecu       ..         ,  .     ,  ,      j  . 

tni  aepreMiDn ol  the  uicc  nnd  the  pro  inont  I  ni  tho  lymphatic  glands,  and 
second!}  it  may  be  in  parts 
further  removed  As  the  pnmary  cancer  sends  offshoota  araongBt 
the  tissues  and  extends  outwards  to  the  h  mphitic  glands  it  must 
usuallj  he  difficult  to  determine  its  limits  but  if  these  limits  can 
be  determined  and  the  whole  growth  removed  then  we  must  infer 
that  the  disease  will  be  eradicated  It  is  exceedinglj  rare  to  find  two 
primary  cancers  in  the  same  person.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  all 
the  existing  tumours  are  direct  descendants  of  a  single  primary  growth. 

The  individual  forms  of  cancer. — Various  modes  of  classification 
have  been  adopted.  That  which  we  use  here  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, but  it  is  useful  for  practical  purposes. 

1.  Flat-celled  epithelioma;  Epithelioma  proper. — In  English  worhs 
the  term  Epithelioma  is  chiefly  used  to  designate  cancers  of  the 
cutaneous  surface,  tongue,  and  ttsophagus,  places  where  the  surface 
is  covered  with  flat  epithelium.  Niinilar  tumours  occur  in  the  larynx, 
uterus,  and  vagina,  and  urinary  bladder.  It  is  jiossible  to  distinguish 
a  penetrating  or  infiltrating  form,  and  a  more  superficial  form.  This 
latter  form  is  almost  equivalent  to  Rodent  ulcer  ot  English  authors, 
and  Flacker  Krebs  of  Thiersch  and  the  (lermaii  authors. 
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The  common  epithelioma  of  the  lip  is  the  most  familiar  example 
of  the  infiltrating  form.  In  this  form  cylindrical  processes  of  epi- 
dermis, taking  origiti  in  the  surface  epithelium  (see  Fig.  105,  p.  253), 
grow  downwards  into  the  true  skin,  infiltrating  it  and  destroying  its 
connective  tissue.  These  processes,  as  they  grow,  exercise  a  concentric 
pressure  on  their  own  cells,  and  so  produce  closely-packed  globular 
bodies,  composed  of  epidermic  cells,  wrapped  round  each  other.  These 
bodies,  variously  called  Epidermic  globes,  Laminated  capsules,  etc., 
are  very  characteristic  of  this  form  of  epithelioma.  The  cells  in  the 
globes  are  usually  horny,  and  the  consequent  bright  translucent 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  bright  yellow  colour  in  sections  treated  with 
picric  acid,  attract  the  eye  in  microscopic  sections.     In  some  parts 
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there  is,  along  with  the  production  of  these  penetrating  processes,  i,  '  ^ 
formation  of  papillae  on  the  surface.  This  is  often  manifest  in  the 
epitheliomas  of  the  scrotum  and  certain  other  parts  of  the  skin.  It 
is  also  very  pronounced  in  some  of  the  vaginouterine  cancers,  forming 
the  so-called  Cauliflower  cancers.  In  the  urinary  bladder  there  is 
frequently  such  a  marked  production  of  elongated  papillae  that  the 
surface  is  quite  shaggy,  while  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  is 
infiltrated.  To  this  form  the  name  Villous  cancer  is  often  given.  The 
papillse,  like  those  of  the  simple  papilloma  of  the  bladder,  are  liable 
to  haemorrhage. 

All    these    epitheliomas   are    prone    to   ulceration,   and   frequently 
present  themselves  as  ulcers  with  infiltrated  walls. 

Bodent  ulcer  is  a  special  form  of  epithelioma  which  occurs  in  the| 
upper  part  of  the  face,  and  more  rarely  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
It  presents  itself  as  an  ulcer  with  overhanging  edges,  so  much  over-|  / 
hanging  as  to  appear  "rolled  over."     The  edge  shows  the  epitheliali 
structures  in  the  form  of  peculiar  small  epithelial  cells  arranged  in 
well-defined  groups  (see  Fig.  Ill),  the  peripheral  cells  of  which  are 
sometimes  columnar.     These  groups  of  cells  are  beneath  the  epidermis, 
and  seem  in  many  cases  to  have  no  connection  with  the  Malpighian 
layer.      The  tumour  is  a  superficial  one,  there  are  no  penetrating 
cylinders,  no  laminated  capsules,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  invade 
the  lymphatic  glands. 

The  name  Cholesteatoma  or  Fearl  tamoar  has  been  given  to  a  form  which  is 
▼aiioofly  regarded  as  an  epithelioma  or  a  cystic  tumour.  It  contains  bright, 
gUncing,  pearl-like  structures,  consisting  mainly  of  cholestearine  and  fat.  Besides 
theee,  there  are  flat  cells,  epithelial  in  character,  which  are  arranged  into 
rounded  bodies,  inside  which  the  cholestearine  is  contained.  These  tumours 
tre  lometimes  surrounded  by  a  capsule  so  as  to  resemble  atheromatous  cysts* 
They  are  most  typically  seen  in  the  soft  membranes  ^nd  substance  of  the 
bnin,  hot  also  occur  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  testicle,  ovary,  parotid,  and 
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ear.  (See  Virchow,  in  Vircb.  Arch.,  viii.;  Eberth,  do.,  ilix.;  Eppinger,  Praii. 
ViertdjfthrBchr.,  1876 ;  Chisri,  Cbolesteatom  des  Itiickenmarlu.  Prag.  nied. 
Wochenechr.,  1863;  Bristowe,  Path,  trans,,  v.,  24.  1854;  Price,  do.,  ixxviii., 
24,  1887.) 

2.  Cylinder- celled  epithelioma. — This  is  a  tumour  of  parts  where 
cylindrical  epithelium  normally  covers  the  surface,  hence  it  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  more  rarely  in  the  utenis. 
As  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
this  tumour,  which  is  the  most  common  form  in  these  parts,  is  very 
often  met  with. 


The  tumour  usually  takes  origin  in  the  mucous  membrane  or  its 
glands,  the  chief  exception  to  this  being  the  case  of  certain  rare 
tumours  of  the  brain,  where  it  seems  to  arise  from  the  epithelial  lining 
of  the  ventricles.  The  tissue  has  a  glandular  appearance,  forming  a 
congeries  of  tubes  and  cavities  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium  (see 
Figs.  112  and  113).  Sometimes  the  glandular  appearance  is  strictly 
preserved,  but  fretpiently  the  sjiaces  enlarge,  and  as  the  epithelial 
cells  accumulate  they  lose  their  cylindrical  form,  although  the  outer 
layer  of  cells  next  the  stroma  may  still  pre8er\'e  the  shape  (see  Figure). 
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The  ^andulsr  elementt  are  contained  in  a.  well-formed  stroma,  which 
IB  new-formed  as  well  as  the  epithelial  elements. 


In  growing,  the  tumour  infiltrates  neighbouring  parts,  very  often  in- 
sinuating itself  among  the  muscular  trabeculfe,  and  extending  further. 
It  may  form  a  considerable  tumour,  projecting  from  the  surface,  and 
is  frequently  ulcerated,  as  it  occurs  mostly  in  situations  where  it  is 
exposed  to  friction. 

From  the  strikingly  glandular  character  of  these  tumours,  they  are 
included  by  some  writers  among  the  adenomas.  They  are  called  by 
these  writers  Haligitaiit  adenoma  or  Adenocarcinoma.  As  they  are 
■o  distinctly  atypical  in  their  mode  of  growth,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  separate  them  from  the  cancers. 

3.  Soft  canoera  oi  UeduUary  cancers  are  characterized  by  the 
existence  of  a  very  delicate  stroma  in  which  are  abundant  cells,  usually 
of  small  size,  and  loosely  packed  in  the  alveoli  with  a  good  deal  of 
fluid.  They  occur  chiefly  on  mucous  membranes,  in  the  ovaries, 
testicles,  kidneys,  less  commonly  in  the  mamma.  Being  soft,  they  tend 
to  bleed,  and  if  originating  on  a  surface  or  coming  to  it  in  their  growth, 
they  may  undergo  ulceration.     Sometimes  the  softened,  ulcerating. 


bleeding  tissue  projects  in 
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ery  striking  manner  from  a  surface, 
forming  the  Fanfpis  hmoatodet, 
this  condition  also  occuvrinf;,  how- 
ever, in  soft  sarcomas  (p.  2it). 
The  i-iit  :(urface  of  such  tiinioun 
is  grey  in  colour,  and  a  somewhat 
Hiiid  juice  ean  lie  scnipe<l  from  it. 
In  this  juice  will  l>e  found  celli 
iuid  free  nuclei,  tlic  latter  large 
iind  mainly  oval  in  shaiie.  Many 
■  if  the  cellK  coiUaiit  fat  gr>*i'>ile«, 
and  there  may  l>e  some  in  an 
iidvani-e<l  state  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion. 

Cancers  of  this  kind  sometimes 
;^iow  to  11  eonsideiiilde  size,  and 
thi'y  ai-e  often  of  very  rapid 
yi-owth.  They  arc,  as  u  rale, 
cry  malignant;  the  young  cell),, 


lioiiig  IcxiRcly  attached,  vi'adily  pass  away  and  lead  to  metastasis. 

4.  Hard  cancer  or  ScirrlinB  occurs  must  commonly  in  the  inammH, 
tint  also  in  llie  stomach,  the  testicJeH.  ovary,  pleui^  and  peritoneum. 
It  is  eharacteri/ed  l>y  the  preiwnilc ranee  of  connet-tive  tissue  as  com- 


l>ared  with  the  e))ithclial  structures.     Tin;  cells  in  this  form  of  cancer 
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are  mostly  in  narrow  elongated  processes  divided  by  connective  tissue 
which  does  not  form  a  characteristic  stroma  (see  Fig.  112). 

The  cancers  of  this  kind  have  usually  a  very  infiltrating  character, 
the  epithelial  processes  penetrating  among  the  surrounding  structures, 
aod  it  looks  as  if  these  processes,  by  their  irritation,  produced  an 
excessive  amount  of  connective  tissue.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  connective  tissue  is  not  usually  in  the  form  of  a  well- 
developed  stroma  as  if  planned  to  support  the  epithelial  structures, 
but  is  irregular  and  even  impinges  on  and  destroys  the  6ells.  The  cells 
readily  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  they  sometimes  to  a  large 
extent  entirely  disintegrate,  the  stroma  assuming  the  upper  hand.  It 
therefore  happens  that  different  parts  of  such  tumours  have  often  very 
different  structures.  The  more  recent  parts  will  show  well-marked 
epithelial  masses  with  stroma,  while  in  the  older  parts  the  cells  have 
almost  disappeared,  and  there  is  nothing  but  dense  connective  tissue. 

A  scirrhus  occurs  more  as  an  infiltration  than  a  distinct  tumour, 
the  hardening  and  contraction  of  the  connective  tissue  causes  the  organ 
in  which  it  grows  to  be  sometimes  contracted  rather  than  enlarged.  It 
is  frequently  so  in  scirrhus  of  the  mamma  and  of  the  stomach,  its  two 
most  firequent  seats.  On  cutting  into  the  organ  the  tissue  is  felt  to  be 
dense  and  elastic.  The  cut 
surface  is  greyish  and  trans- 
parent, with  opaque  yellow 
markings  indicating  the  ex- 
istence of  fatty  degeneration 
in  the  cells.  The  juice  to 
lie  obtained  from  the  cut 
surface  is  scarce,  and  under 
the  microscope  it  is  seen  to 
contain  cells,  often  of  large 
size,  and  free  nuclei  (see  Fig. 
1 15).  The  cells  vary  greatly 
in  size  and  shape,  and  they  often  contain  two  nuclei,  or  even  a  fully 
formed  cell  inside  (mother  and  daughter  cells).  These  cells  inside 
cells  are,  however,  frequently  interpreted  nowadays  as  the  parasitic 
organisms  of  cancer. 

These  cancers  are  less  malignant  than  the  soft  cancers,  but  they 
produce  somewhat  readily  secondary  tumours  in  lymphatic  glands. 

Between  the  hard  and  soft  cancers  there  are  cases  presenting  all 
shades  of  gradation ;  so  that  it  might  be  possible  to  form  a  group  of 
simple  or  normal  cancers.  These  have  mostly  a  well- developed  stroma 
with  moderately-sized  cells  which  lie  in  the  stroma  in  considerable 


Fig.  115.— Cells  from  a  cancer  of  the  mamma.  Most 
of  thorn  contain  several  nuclei,  and  some  daughter  colls. 
X  200. 


Hpaoes.  The  mamma  preseiita  these  varietioa,  aiid  they  will  be  t^n 
referreti  to  in  the  Bcction  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  that  organ. 

5.  Colloid  or  Alveolar  cancer  is  a  tumour  characterized  by  the 
occHTToiice  of  colloid  degeneration  of  epithelial  cells.  It  is  met  with 
ebiefly  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  in  the  mamma  :  more  rarely 
elsewhere. 

There  is  here  a  definite  new-forniation  both  of  etronia  ami  epithelial 
masses,  and  the  sti'oma  is  often  prodncetl  in  the  most  beaatiful  and 
characteriKtic  fornib  (s  o  Fi^    IIC)      Ah  if  it  uere  in  the  [dan  of  the 


growth,  the  cells  icgnlarly  undergo  colloid  degeneration,  and  finally  the 
masses  of  cells  become  converted  into  masses  of  colloid  material  which 
fill  the  spaces.  In  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  therefore  there  may  be 
nothing  visible  Iwyuiid  the  regularly  formed  stroma  whose  spaces  an 
filled  with  clear  transparent  material.  Occasionally  there  may  be  in 
the  ccnti-es  of  the  alveoli  some  remains  of  the  cells  visible,  while  the 
periphend  c^lls  are  ali-eady  completely  converted. 

To  tlie  naked  eye  such  tumours  have  a  marke<lly  gelatinous  appear- 
ance, and  as  the  fibrous  stroma  may  in  itA  coarser  meahea  be  visible 
without  the  microscope,  it  may,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  look  as  if  there 
were  nothing  but  alveoli  tilkil  with  gelatinous  material,  hence  the 
name  alveolar  cancer.  The  tissue  is  frc(iuently  dense  and  hard  to  the 
feel.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  alveoli  are  tensely  packed  with 
the  colloid  material,  un<l,  the  tibrca  l>eing  on  the  stretch,  a  dense  resist- 
ance is  offered,  just  as  a  tightly  blown  up  bladder  is  hard. 

I'heae  tninoiirs  mostly  occur  as  infiltrations,  frequently  penetrating 
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among  the  constituents  of  the  tissues,  and  although  they  very  often 
extend  widely  by  continuity  (as  in  tjhe  stomach),  they  show  little 
tendency  to  metastasis ;  even  when  they  attack  the  lymphatic  glands 
secondarily  they  do  not  usually  produce  large  tumours. 

6.  Melanotic  cancer  is  a  rare  form  of  tumour  compared  with  the 
melanotic  sarcoma.  It  occurs  primarily  in  similar  situations,  namely 
the  skin  and  eyeball.  It  is  really  a  soft  cancer  in  which  pigment  is 
present  in  the  cells  and  also  sometimes  in  the  stroma.  It  is  usually  a 
very  malignant  tumour,  producing  secondary  growths  by  metastasis. 

7.  Macous  cancer  includes  tumours  in  which  the  stroma  of  the 
cancer  assumes  the  characters  of  mucous  tissue.  The  cells  of  the 
cancer  may  undergo  a  similar  degeneration.  The  tumour  as  a  whole 
is  very  gelatinous  in  appearance,  and  resembles  the  colloid  cancer. 
These  tumours  are  of  rare  occurrence,  being  met  with  in  similar 
situations  to  colloid  cancer,  but  attaining  the  highest  development 
in  the  ovary. 

8  Endothelioma  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  cancers  arising 
firom  the  endothelium  of  serous  membranes  and  elsewhere.  (See 
above,  p.  249.)  Cancers  of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum  belong  to  this 
class.  They  will  be  described  in  connection  with  tumours  of  their  own 
locality. 

litaratnre. — Hannover,  Das  Epithelioma,  1852;  Lebert,  Traits  des  malad.  can- 

eereuses,   1851 ;   Forster,   Handb.  d.   path,    anat.,  vol.  i.  (a  very  full  account) ; 

Thiersch,  Der  Epithelkrebs,  namentlich  der  Haut,  1865  ;  Waldeyer,  Virch.  Arch., 

xli..  470,  and  Iv.,  67,  also  Volkmann's  Sammlung  klin.  Vort.,  No.  33;  Lttcke,  in 

Pitha-Billroth's  Handb.,  1869;  Paget,  Lect.  on  Surg.  Path.,   3rd  edition,  1870; 

KoflTEB,  Die  Entwickelung  der  Carcinome,  1869 ;  Friedlander,  Epithelwucherung 

and  Krebs,  1877  ;  Corxil  et  Banvier,  i. ,  208,  1881 ;  Discussion  on  Cancer,  Glasg. 

Path.  See.,  papers  by  Macewen,  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Author,  etc.,  Glasg.  Med. 

Joar.,  1886;  Thin,  Cancerous  affections  of  Skin,  1886  (full  literature  and  good 

account  of  Rodent  ulcer) ;  Perls,  Lehrb.  d.  allg.  Path.,  i.,  Wolff,  Entstehung  der 

Carcinomen  aus  tranm.  Einwirk.,  1874;  Kelly  and  Teacher  (Deciduoma  Malignum), 

Jour,  of  Path.,  v.,  358,  1898.    Atj^  and  /<«x— Humphrey,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  July, 

1W7;  W1LI.IAMS,  Med.  Chronicle,  Sept.,  1892. 
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SECTION   IX. 

INTOXICATIONS— DISEASES  RESULTING   FROM  CHANGES 

IN  SECRETION  AND  EXCRETION. 

Intoxications. — A  varied  assortment  of  morbid  conditions  characterized  by  changes 
in  the  blood  and  other  fluids,  either  from  the  presence  of  toxic  substances  or  from 
alterations  in  chemical  constitution.  A.  hUoxication.  Definition.  Auto-in- 
toxication. Limitation  of  term.  B.  DUeaHea  from  changes  in  necretion  aiul 
excretion.  (1)  Uraemia.  (2)  Gout.  (3)  Diabetes.  (4)  Lipaemia.  (5)  Melansemia. 
(6)  Myxoedema.     (7)  Cretinism.     (8)  Acromegaly.     (9)  Addison's  disease. 

npHE  progress  of  observation  brings  together  conditions  which 
formerly  were  regarded  as  widely  separated,  and  in  the  present 
section  we  have  a  somewhat  varied  assortment  of  morbid  conditions. 
They  are  all  characterized  by  changes  in  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of 
the  body,  either  by  the  presence  of  toxic  substances  or  by  alterations 
in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  plasma.  The  body  as  a  whole  is 
affected  by  the  altered  conditions  of  the  nutritive  fluid,  and,  in  this 
sense,  the  term  Constitutional  Diseases  is  applicable.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that,  as  this  group  of  diseases  is  matter  of  recent  research, 
the  terminology  and  classification  are,  to  a  large  extent,  tentative,  and 
that  there  is  considerable  over-lapping  amongst  the  members  of  the 
group  themselves  and  with  conditions  belonging  to  other  groups. 

A.  Intoxication — Auto-intoxication. 

Intoxication  means  the  action  on  the  living  elements  of  the  tissues 
of  substances  which  affect  the  intimate  vital  chemistry  of  these 
elements.  In  this  sense  it  has  wide  relations  and  is  frequently  an 
incident,  but  always  an  important  incident,  in  a  variety  of  diseases. 
Intoxication  includes  mere  Poisoning,  or  the  introduction  of  toxic 
substances  from  without,  but  that  group  of  conditions  does  not  concern 
us  here.  Again,  almost  all  Infections  are  accom|>anied  by  intoxi- 
cation, this  being,  in  many  cases,  the  most  significant  phenomenon  of 
the  disease.     Excluding  this  group  of  conditions  from  our   present 
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review,  there  remain  certain  phenomena  which  are  not  the  effect  of 
poisons  intnided  as  such  nor  of  toxines  produced  in  the  body  by  in- 
fective agents.  To  this  group  the  term  AQto-intoxications  is  applied. 
Aato-intoxication  is  a  term  whose  use  is  by  no  means  strictly 
defined.  As  it  implies  an  intoxication  of  the  body  by  itself,  it  may 
proi>erly  be  limited  to  the  production  of  poisons  either  in  the 
metabolism  of  the  tissues  or  in  the  course  of  processes  which  belong 
to  the  ordinary  and  normal  functions  of  the  body. 

The  elaboration  of  poisons  in  the  regular  metabolism  of  the 
tissues  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by  the  French  school  and 
especially  by  Bouchard.  The  alkaloids  thus  produced  are  designated 
lencomai'nes,  which  are  distinguished  from  alkaloids  arising  from 
putrescence  of  albuminous  tissues  or  ptomaines.  Extracts  of  normal 
tissues,  more  especially  muscle  and  liver,  afford  poisons,  which, 
introduced  into  animals,  produce  symptoms  which  may  end  in  death. 
Again,  it  has  been  i>ointed  out  that  the  urine  contains  poisons,  and  that 
the  amount  and  character  of  these  poisons  vary  greatly  under  different 
circumstances.  The  amount  is  considerably  increased,  for  example, 
in  fatigue,  a  fact  indicating  that,  in  the  action  of  the  muscles,  there  is 
a  considerable  production  of  leucomaines.  The  toxicity  of  the  urine, 
no  doubt,  has  various  sources,  but  its  existence  may  serve  to  show 
that  the  blood  contains,  under  normal  conditions,  poisonous  matters. 

The  intestinal  canal  is,  under  normal  conditions,  the  seat  of  a 
variety  of  fermentations — some  of  them  connected  with  the  ordinary 
processes  of  digestion,  gastric  or  intestinal,  some  of  them  connected 
with  the  action  of  microbes  which  may  have  a  useful  effect  in 
breaking  up  certain  chemical  combinations  of  the  food,  but  which 
also  produce  various  products  of  an  offensive  or  injurious  character. 
There  must  be  variations  in  both  forms  of  fermentation,  and  it  may 
l>e  presumed  that  defect  in  the  proper  digestive  fermentations  will 
give  greater  opportunity  to  the  bacterial  forms.  The  products  of 
the  bacterial  fermentations  are  doubtless  absorbed,  and  they  frequently 
proclaim  the  fact  by  the  evil  odour  of  the  breath  and  other  exhala- 
tions. It  must  be  regarded  as  undecided  to  what  extent  the 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are  due  to  an  auto-intoxication  produced  in 
the  way  indicated  or  by  reflex  nervous  influences,  but  certainly 
the  deranged  chemical  processes  and  the  absorption  of  various 
pnjducts  of  putrefaction  play  some  part  in  the  symptomato- 
logy. It  is  stated  that  the  toxicity  of  the  urine  is  increased  in  the 
course  of  digestive  disorders.  Whilst  dyspepsia  or  mere  constipation 
may  increase  the  products  of  ordinary  putrid  decomposition  in  the 
intestine,  there  may,  in   some   cases,  be  extraordinary  fermentations 
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set  up.  Grastro-intestinal  catarrhs  are  sometimes  accompanied  by 
fever,  and  in  this  case  there  is  either  a  very  excessive  absorption 
of  the  products  of  ordinary  fermentation  or  the  introduction  of  a 
special  kind.  Probably  the  latter  is  the  case,  and  the  condition 
passes  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  auto-intoxication.  There  are  some 
who  would  include  such  cases  in  the  term,  and  would  even  extend 
it  to  infections  such  as  cholera,  where  a  special  microbe  leads  to 
the  production  of  very  specific  poisons,  but  such  an  extension  of  the 
term  is  undesirable. 

The  liver  has  had  an  important  part  assigned  to  it  in  relation 
to  gastro-intestinal  auto-intoxication.  By  certain  French  writers 
it  is  asserted  that  the  liver  is  the  destroyer  of  toxic  matters  which 
are  normally  absorbed  from  the  intestine.  As  the  alimentary  canal  is 
constantly  the  abode  of  foul  materials,  these  cannot  fail  of  absorption, 
and  it  is  a  function  of  the  liver,  in  receiving  all  the  blood  coming  from 
the  intestine,  to  destroy  the  poisonous  matters,  and  prevent  their 
entrance  into  the  general  circulation.  To  what  extent  the  liver 
exercises  this  function  cannot  be  said,  but  the  view  is  apt  to  receive 
too  ready  an  assent  from  its  apparent  support  of  the  popular  view 
that  derangements  of  the  liver  have  to  do  with  many  of  the  lighter 
ailments  of  mankind.  It  is  an  exaggeration  of  this  view  to  suggest 
that  the  symptoms  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  (icterus  gravis)  are  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  alimentary  poisons  reaching  the  circulation, 
on  account  of  the  elimination  of  the  function  of  the  liver. 

B.  Diseases  from  Changes  in  Secretion  and  Excretion. 

As  indicated  above  there  may  be  an  autointoxication  from  the 
retention  of  the  excreta,  more  particularly  those  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys.  Whilst  the  normal  metabolism  of  the  tissues  produces 
leucomaines  in  small  amounts  which  are  promptly  excreted,  there 
may  be,  on  the  one  hand,  an  increased  production,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  defective  excretion.  A  third  contingency  has  to  be  added, 
namely,  an  alteration  in  the  process  of  metabolism.  These  various 
conditions  give  rise  to  different  forms  of  disease. 

1.  UrflBmia. — By  this  term  is  meant  the  poisoning  of  the  body  by 
the  urinary  constituents,  which,  by  reason  of  their  defective  secretion 
or  elimination,  accumulate  in  the  blood.  As  the  condition  is  directly 
connected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  apparatus  it  is 
more  fully  considered  under  that  heading. 

2.  Gout. — In  this  condition  an  excess  of  uric  or  lithic  acid  in  the 
form  of  urate  of  sodium  is  present  in  the   blood  and  fluids  of  the 
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body,  and  is  deposited  in  a  solid  (mostly  crystalline)  form  in  the 
articular  cartilages  and  elsewhere.  The  primary  fact  is  the  excess 
of  urates  in  the  blood,  a  condition  which  has  been  called  variously 
lithflBmia  and  nratsmia,  and  this  excess  may  be  very  considerable. 
Whilst  in  normal  blood  traces  of  urates  may  be  found  by  elaborate 
analysis,  in  gouty  persons  urates  can  be  readily  detected  in  the  blood 
serum  or  blister  fluid.  This  is  done  by  acidulating  the  fluid,  placing 
a  few  linen  fibres  in  it,  and  leaving  it  in  a  warm  place  to  evaporate, 
wheu  crystals  of  uric  acid  will  be  found  adherent  to  the  threads. 

The  explanation  of  the  excess  of  urates  is  not  that  of  an  accumula- 
tion from  defective  excretion  as  in  the  case  of  uraemia.  The  kidneys 
are  indeed  frequently  involved,  but  this  is  often  secondary,  and  there 
are  many  cases  of  gout  without  any  disease  of  the  kidneys.  The 
excess  seems  due  to  a  defective  metabolism  by  which  urates  are 
produced  in  excess,  and  this  again  has  mostly  a  constitutional  origin. 
Inheritance  plays  a  great  part  in  the  causation,  and,  consistently  with 
the  general  facts  of  heredity,  it  is  a  defect  in  the  finer  adjustments 
of  the  bodily  organization.  Besides  the  hereditary  predisposition, 
diet  plays  an  important  part  in  the  causation,  an  excess  of  animal  food, 
and  of  alcohol,  more  particularly  in  certain  of  its  forms,  being  pro- 
minent factors.  Lead  poisoning  is  by  many  regarded  as  concerned 
in  the  causation,  but  it  appears  that  it  is  so  only  when  hereditary 
predisposition  is  pronounced  (Roberts). 

The  excessive  production  of  urates  occurs  in  paroxysms,  these  being 
determined  mostly  by  irregularities  in  diet.  The  paroxysm  culminates 
in  a  deposition  of  solid  urates,  usually  accompanied  by  great  pain  in 
certain  joints.  According  to  Roberts,  the  normal  status  of  uric  acid  in 
the  body,  that  is,  in  the  blood,  fluids,  or  urine,  is  that  of  a  quadriurate. 
This  form  is  readily  soluble  in  presence  of  a  soda  salt,  but  it  is  a  some- 
what unstable  compound.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  biurate  which  is 
found  in  gouty  deposits,  and  this  is  very  insoluble  in  solutions  contain- 
ing soda.  It  is  suggested  by  Roberts  that,  as  the  gouty  paroxysm 
proceeds,  the  soluble  quadriurate  present  in  excess  in  the  stagnant 
synovial  fluid  passes  into  the  form  of  biurate,  which  is  at  first  amor- 
phous, and  is  finally  deposited  by  the  synovia  in  the  crystalline  form. 

The  urate  is  deposited  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cartilage,  but 
not  on  the  surCeice,  in  the  form  of  stellate  crystals  or  needles  (see 
Fig.  117).  It  is  by  their  mechanical  influence  that  they  produce  the 
local  symptoms.  The  urates  are  deposited  not  only  in  the  cartilages, 
but  may  be  so  in  the  synovial  membranes  and  even  apart  from  the 
joints  altogether.  Thus,  the  rim  of  the  ear  is  a  frequent  seat  of 
deposition,  the  tendons,  the  skin  of  the  hands,  feet  and  face,  the  dura 
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mater,  the  pia  mater,  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  and  the  fibrous 
sheaths  of  the  nerve  trunks.  The  kidneys  are  frequently  the  seat  of 
deposit  both  in  the  cortical  and  pyramidal 
portions.  The  articular  cartilages  by 
their  nature  are  exceedingly  sensitive 
to  interference  in  their  texture,  and  the 
deposition  in  them  gives  rise  to-  severe 
pain,  whilst  in  other  situations  local 
symptoms  may  scarcely  exist 

The  question  of  the  general  effect  of 
an  excess  of  urates  on  the  body  is  an 
imjiortant  one.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
uiates  are  poisonous  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  yet  the  ordinary  pre- 
monitory signa  of  gout,  consisting  chiefly 
Fig.ii7.-(;»rtii««aof],.it,tinB™t,  "f  digestive  and  nervous  troubles,  seem 
»it'is'in'IteiiIiti"ST«!ata*lv'wdi^re  ^  indicate  a  certain  general  affection  of 
fl^n,  whkh  Mmi'^nlTh,  SHrfac"!  ^^^  ^^^^  The  local  symptoms,  other 
ofjoini,  ^100.  ((.OBML  nnd  R..1-  than  the  articular,  such  as  variouB  cardiac, 
pulmonary,  or  gastric  troubles,  seem  also 
to  point  to  autointoxication  by  the  urates. 

Utentnre.— Qahiiiiji.  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Oout,  1S59 ;  and  Reynold's  S;st. 
ol  Med.,  i.,  18Rii;  Omhi.neii,  On  Oout,  1849;  Ebbtb:n.  Nat.  u.  Behandl.  d.  Gicht, 
18K2;  and  Lehre  v.  d.  harnit.  Diatb..  1M91:  Pfeipfeh,  Das  Wesen  d.  Oinht,  1891; 
RouEHTH  in  AUbuU'B  Sygt.  of  Med.,  iii.,  IN<J7. 

3.  Diabetes  mellitna. — This  term  is  applied  to  a  disease  character- 
ized by  aTi  excessive  excretion  of  grape  sugar  or  glucose  by  the  urine. 
The  condition  of  the  urine  is  expressed  by  the  term  Olycosnria.  In 
dialietes  there  is  a  prolonged  and  severe  glycosuria.  As  the  sugar 
passes  into  the  urine  from  the  blood,  there  must  first  be  an  excess 
in  the  latter,  so  that  Glyoosemia  is  presupposed.  The  normal  blood 
and  urine  contain  a  small  amount  of  sugar ;  in  diabetes  it  is  excreted 
in  enormous  amounts,  as  much  as  25  ounces  in  the  day. 

Since  Bernard's  discovery  that  injury  to  «  particular  part  of  the 
nervous  system  produces  glycosuria,  many  methods  of  inducing  that 
condition  have  been  devised.  The  various  methods  of  inducing  gly- 
cosuria may  I>e  placed  in  four  categories,  namely,  injury  to  the  nervous 
system,  alteration  in  the  vascular  arrangements,  extirpation  of  the 
pancreas,  and  the  intro<luction  of  phloridzin.  Perhaps  the  first  two  of 
these  may  be  united  under  one  head,  as  Bernard's  dial)etic  puncture  of 
the  tloTir  of  the  fourth  ventricle  probably  acts  l»y  altering  the  vascular 
arrangements.    The  introduction  of  large  quantities  of  a  watery  solution 
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of  common  salt,  and  the  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  an  agent  which 
causes  relaxation  of  the  arterioles  throughout  the  body,  will  act  pre- 
sumably by  inducing  hyporsemia  or  other  vascular  change  in  the  liver 
and  chylo-poietic  system. 

Xxeision  of  the  pancreas  is  a  cause  not  only  of  a  temporary  glycosuria, 
as  in  the  cases  mentioned  above,  but,  if  the  removal  be  complete,  of  a 
permanent  diabetes,  so  that  the  results  of  this  experiment  approximate 
closely  to  the  disease  proper.  The  excision  of  the  organ  must  be 
complete,  as  it  is  found  that  if  it  be  removed  and  a  portion 
transplanted  to  the  abdominal  wall  diabetes  does  not  occur  till  the 
transplanted  portion  is  also  removed.  This  would  indicate  that  it  is 
not  any  nervous  disturbance  by  the  operation,  but  the  removal  of  the 
secretion  of  the  gland  which  is  the  cause  of  the  glycosuria.  It  is  not 
the  recognized  secretion,  the  pancreatic  juice,  whose  absence  produces 
diabetes,  as  the  duct  may  bo  obstructed  without  any  such  effect,  but  it 
is  presumably  the  suppression  of  an  unknown  "internal"  secretion 
which  is  to  be  brought  into  account.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that, 
in  structure,  the  pancreas  is  a  double  organ,  as,  in  the  midst  of  the 
proper  tissue  analogous  to  that  of  the  salivary  gland,  there  are  islands 
of  a  different  structure,  the  so-called  interalveolar  islets. 

Phloridzin-diabetes  is  the  name  given  to  the  condition  of  glycosuria 
produced  by  the  administration  of  phloridzin,  a  "  glucosid "  obtained 
from  the  root-bark  of  apple  and  pear  trees.  It  is  not  a  proper  poison, 
as  it  may  be  given  in  comparatively  large  doses,  but  when  introduced 
into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  to  the  amount  of  one  part  per  thousand 
to  the  weight  of  the  animal,  it  induces  in  a  few  hours  a  glycosuria 
which  lasts  for  a  day  or  two.  The  amount  of  glucose  discharged  is 
approximately  one  hundred  times  the  weight  of  phloridzin  introduced. 

In  considering  these  experiments  in  their  bearing  on  the  pathogenesis 

of  diabetes,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  relations  of  glycogen  to  sugar 

and  the  fimctions  of  these  substances.     It  is  generally  accepted  that  the 

formation  of  glycogen  by  the  conversion  of  carbo-hydrates  and  fats,  and 

even  of  albuminous  material,  is  an  important  fnnction  of  the  liver. 

Glycogen  is  believed  to  be  the  material  necessary  for  the  function  of 

the  working  muscles,  and  it  is  found  to  have  disappeared  from  the  liver 

and  muscles  after  severe  labour.     Now,  in  most  of  the  experimental 

forms  of  glycosuria,  the  glycogen  entirely  disappears  from  the  liver  and 

from  the  muscles;   it  has  been  proved   to  do  so  pre-eminently   in 

phloridzin-diabetes  and  in  that  produced  by  infusion  of  salt  solution. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sugar  abnormally  produced  has 

resulted  from  the  conversion  of  glycogen,  and  in  the  experiments  with 

salt  solution  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  glycogen  and  the  washing- 

s 
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out  of  the  sugar  was  actually  traced.  It  is  therefore  a  probable 
explanation  both  of  glycosuria  as  the  result  of  experiment  and  of 
diabetes  as  a  disease,  that,  for  some  reason,  the  glycogen  of  the  body  is 
induced  to  pass  into  the  form  of  glucose,  a  transformation  which  readily 
occurs. 

It  has  next  to  be  considered  how  these  various  methods  of  experi- 
mentation should  induce  this  conversion  of  glycogen  into  sugar.  In 
normal  circumstances  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  *^  internal  secretion  " 
of  the  pancreas,  passing  directly  to  the  liver,  hinders  the  conversion 
of  its  glycogen  into  glucose.  The  absence  of  this  "ferment"  after 
excision  of  the  pancreas  allows  of  the  said  conversion.  In  the  case 
of  phloridzin  we  have  a  substance  allied  to  glycogen  and  glucose,  and 
it  has  probably  an  influence  in  bringing  about  the  transformation. 
Circulatory  disturbances,  by  altering  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  and 
even  the  constitution  of  the  blood  in  the  liver  may,  in  the  other 
forms  of  experiment,  also  induce  the  transformation. 

If  such  a  transformation  occur,  then  the  glucose  inevitably  passes 
into  the  blood  and  on  into  the  urine.  The  liver  and  muscles  are  liable 
to  store  glycogen  because  it  is  a  colloid  and  non-diflusible,  but  when 
converted  into  sugar  it  becomes  a  crystalloid,  and  diffuses  into  the 
blood  and  so  onwards. 

An  important  point  here  is  whether,  in  actual  diabetes,  there  is,  as 
in  the  experimental  forms,  with  the  exception  of  pancreas-excision, 
merely  a  conversion  of  glycogen  and  its  discharge  as  glucose,  or  whether 
there  is  an  oyer-production  of  these  substances.  It  seems  obvious  that 
there  is  a  great  over-production.  In  actual  cases  of  diabetes  the  appetite 
is  greatly  increased,  and  in  spite  of  an  excessive  ingestion  of  food  the 
tissues  of  the  body  are  wasted.  Food  and  tissues  are  utilized  to  pro- 
duce ultimately  sugar,  which  is  discharged  in  great  excess.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek  if  we  premise  that,  in  diabetes, 
there  is  an  abnormal  conversion  of  glycogen  into  sugar.  Glycogen  is 
the  necessary  material  for  muscular  contraction,  and  is  stored  in  liver 
and  muscle  for  the  purpose.  But  if  the  store  is  continually  being 
pilfered,  then  a  physiological  want  of  glycogen  is  produced.  The  liver 
is  stimulated  to  excessive  production  of  glycogen,  but  this  ends  in  an 
excessive  formation  of  sugar. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  disease  and  its  causation  it  is  undoubted 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  disease  of  the  pancreas,  in  the  form  of 
atrophy,  concretions,  tumours,  and  inflammations,  is  present.  But  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  no  alteration  is  visible,  and  the  only  feasible 
explanation  is  vascular  disturbance  of  nervous  origin,  or  a  direct  efl'ect 
by  the  nervous  system  on  the  function  of  the  liver.    Cases  are  recorded 
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of  lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  injuries,  tumours,  softenings 
of  the  brain,  as  well  as  certain  mental  diseases.  But  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  no  lesion  possessing  a  causative  relationship  is 
discoverable. 

In  regard  to  the  other  changes  in  diabetes  mellitus,  little  has  to  be 
said.  The  tissues  appear  to  be  peculiarly  vulnerable ;  wounds  heal 
badly,  inflammations  are  generally  very  severe,  often  going  on  to  sup- 
puration and  gangrene,  phthisis  pulmonalis  often  closes  the  scene,  and 
is  frequently  very  acute.  General  emaciation  is  a  striking  feature  in 
advanced  cases.  The  kidneys  may  be  found  enlarged  and  their  epi- 
thelium fatty,  but  this  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  essential 
pathology  of  the  affection.  Lipaemia,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes 
occurs,  but  only  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases. 

Literature. — Claude  Bernabd,  many  separate  articles  and  a  general  work.  Lemons 
sur  le  Diab^te,  1877  ;  Schiff,  Zuckerbildung  in  d.  Leber,  etc.,  1859 ;  Seegen,  Der 
Diabetes  mellitus,  1875 ;  Senator  in  Ziemssen's  EncyclopaBdia ;  Frerichs,  Ueber 
den  Diabetes,  1884 ;  Pavy,  Researches  on  sugar  formation,  1860  ;  On  diabetes,  1862 
and  1869;  Croonian  lectures,  1878;  Physiology  of  the  carbohydrates,  1894; 
Dickinson,  On  diabetes,  1875;  Discussion  on  diabetes.  Path.  Soc.  trans.,  vol. 
xxxiv.,  1883 ;  Cohnheim,  AUg.  Path.,  2nd  ed.,  1882,  vol.  ii.,  p.  92 ;  Traube,  Virch. 
Arch.,  vol.  iv. ;  Donkin,  The  relation  between  diabetes  and  food,  1875 ;  Bock  and 
Hoffmann,  Reichert  and  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Archiv,  1871,  and  Ueber  Diabetes, 
1874 ;  Hoffmann,  Reichert  and  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Archiv,  1872,  p.  746 ;  Cohnheim 
nnd  LiTTEN,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixvii. ;  Recklinqhausen,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  xxx. ; 
Klebs,  Handbuch  der  path.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  538;  Lapierre,  Sur  le  Diab^te  maigre 
dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  alterations  du  pancreas,  1879 ;  Duffey,  Dubl.  Jour,  of 
Med.,  1884;  Hale  White,  Path.  Soc.  trans.,  vol.  xxxvi.,  1885;  Merino  and 
Minkowski  (Extirpation  of  Pancreas),  Arch.  f.  exper.  Pathol.,  vol.  xxvi.,  1890; 
LipiNE,  Arch,  de  mM.  exp^r.,  iii.,  1891;  Hedon,  ibid,;  Merino  (Phloridzin), 
Verhand.  d.  Cong.  f.  inner.  Med.,  1888;  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1888  and  1889. 

4.  LipflBmia.  PiarrhsBinia. — These  names  designate  a  condition  in 
which  fat  is  abnormally  present  in  the  blood. 

There  is  a  certain  quantity  of  free  fat  in  the  blood  normally,  and 
after  a  meal  it  may  be  somewhat  abundant.  In  lipsemia,  however, 
there  is  so  much  fat  present  as  to  give  the  blood  a  peculiar  milky 
ap[>earanco  to  the  naked  eye.  Under  the  microscope  the  fat  is  visible 
as  fine  fat  drops  (see  Fig.  118),  which  are  free  or  else  enclosed  in  cells. 
The  fat  may  be  present  (in  some  cases  of  diabetes)  in  such  quantity  as 
to  alter  the  entire  appearance  of  the  blood.  Thus  the  blood  in  the 
vessels  will  present  opaque  white  portions  where  the  fat  has  come  to 
the  surface  like  cream.  The  fat  is  generally  finely  divided,  but  it  may 
be  caught  in  the  fine  arteries  and  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  the  brain,  the 
kidney  (Fig.  119),  and  the  liver.    It  is  readily  detected  in  the  glomeruli 
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1  thence  into  the  urine,  constituting  a 


of  the  kidney,  and  it  may  [ 
form  of  chyluria. 

Lipemia  has  been  met  with  in  its  most  aggravated  form  in  diabetes, 
but  it  also  occurs  as  a  consequence  of 
alcoholism,  in  some  cases  of  dyspnifa, 
and  in  relaiwing  fever.  The  source  of 
the  fat  is  obscure.  By  some  it  is 
believed  that  it  is  the  fat  of  the  food 
which  is  not  oxidized  and  so  accu- 
mulates, but  this  is  not  a  probable 
explanation.  A  more  probable  one 
ia  that  it  arises  by  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  endothelium  of  the  blood-vessels 
in  the  spleen  and  elsewhere,  and  per- 
haps it  does  so  iii  some  forms  of 
1  ipse  mi  a.  The  enormous  amount  of 
™"  fat  found  in  some  cases  of  diabetes, 

however,  precludes  the  idea  that  it  can  be  derived  from  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  endothelium.  In  some  such  cases,  almost  the 
entire  blood  has  a  milky  appearance.     The  only  prol>able  explanation 


<3  An  na  bliw 


of  this  seems  to  be  that  the  sugar  which  is  present  in  the  blood  in 
diabetes  in  large  quantities  has  been  replaced  by  or  converted  into  fat. 

Ponflok  foand.  id  cases  ot  reUpsin);  fever,  cells  in  ■  complete  state  of  lattj- 
degeneration  in  the  blood,  especially  in  that  ot  the  splenic  and  portal  veins,  Tbes« 
cella  were  endothelial  cells  of  blood-vessels,  nhich  in  coniiequence  of  becoming 
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fatty  were  readily  separated  and  carried  ofiF  by  the  blood.  The  author  observed  in 
a  ease  of  diabetes  with  extreme  lipflemia  a  very  striking  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
eodothelium  of  the  splenic  pulp,  so  that  the  organ  as  a  whole  presented  an  opaque 
pinkish  appearance  suggestive  of  salmon  roe.  The  fatty  degeneration  was  observed 
in  the  endothelium  of  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  and  elsewhere,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  the  spleen.  In  another  case  these  conditions  were  present  but  less 
marked.  In  these  cases,  however,  there  was  no  appearance  in  the  blood  of  free 
eells  presenting  fatty  degeneration.  Looking  to  the  fact  that  in  the  kidneys,  spleen, 
brain,  liver,  lungs,  and  elsewhere,  the  blood  was  occupied  by  very  finely  divided  fat, 
the  only  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  a  constituent  of  the  liquor  sanguinis 
had  become  converted  into  fat ;  the  only  constituent  capable  of  such  a  conversion 
is  the  grape  sugar. 

Hamilton  and  Saunders  suggested  that  the  coma  which  frequently  marks  the 
fatal  termination  of  diabetes,  may  be  due  to  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  blood. 
One  cannot  but  believe  that  the  lesion  must  have  an  important  effect  on  the 
function  of  the  blood,  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  diabetic  coma 
often  occurs  independently  of  liptpmia. 

Literature. — Saunders  and  Hamilton,  Edin.  Med.  Jour.,  July,  1879 ;  Christison, 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  vol.  xxxii.,  1830;  Huss,  Der  chron.  Alkoholismus, 
1852;  La>'cebe.vux,  Trait6  d'anat.  path.,  vol.  ii. ;  Ponfick,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ix., 
pp.  166,  169 ;  CooTE,  Lancet,  Sept.,  1860.     See  also  under  Diabetes. 

5.  MelanflBinia. — By  this  name  is  meant,  literally,  black  blood.  It 
is  used  to  designate  a  condition  in  which  pigment  occurs  abnormally  in 
the  blood  and  is  deposited  in  the  tissues.  The  pigment  is  in  the  form 
of  solid  granules,  and,  although  black  in  colour,  it  is  derived  from  the 
blood  pigment,  and  contains  iron.  It  is  met  with  in  cases  of  malarial 
fever,  but  not  in  every  case,  as  a  rule  only  in  the  more  severe  forms. 
The  origin  of  this  pigment  has  been  determined  by  Laveran  to  be  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  altered  and  set  free  by  the  parasite, 
which  is  the  cause  of  malarial  fevers. 

When  the  pigment  gets  into  the  blood  it  is  rapidly  taken  up  by  the 
white  blood  corpuscles,  so  that  these 
ap{>ear  in  the  blood  as  pigmented 
cells.  These  jngmented  cells  are 
oft€n  larger  than  normal  white 
corpuscles,  being  enlarged  by  their 
abnormal  contents.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  very  little  free  pigment 
will  be  present  in  the  blood  except 
immediately  after  the  acute  par- 
oxysm, the  white  corpuscles  picking 


v'>'^5?i' 


Vig.  1*20.— White  blood-corpuscles  of  the  frog, 
i_  |.  I  I         .      ^  ^,  containing  granuloA  of  vermilion,  aud  showing 

Up  the   SOlKl   granules   just   as   they   ainiebold  movement.    (After  Klein.) 

do  when  a  solid  pigment,  such  as 

vermilion,  is  artificially  introduced  into  the  blood  of  an  animal  (see  Fig. 

120).     The  white  corpuscles   containing  the  pigment  accumulate  in 
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certain  organs,  especially  the  spleen,  liver,  and  bone-marrow.  In  the 
spleen  and  bone-marrow  the  pigmented  cells  appear  to  leave  the 
capillaries  readily,  and  pass  into  the  tissues,  producing  an  actual 
pigmentation  of  them,  but  in  the  liver  they  linger  longer  in  the 
capillaries,  which  may  be  seen  with  many  such  corpuscles  in  them, 
although  here  also  the  latter  may  pass  out  into  the  surrounding  tissue. 
In  very  severe  cases,  other  organs  and  tissues  may  be  pigmented  in 
this  way.  The  brain  is  very  often  pigmented,  especially  in  cases  where 
there  has  been  much  cerebral  excitement.  The  kidneys  are  sometimes 
the  seat  of  it  as  well  as  other  tissues,  such  as  pancreas,  intestine,  etc. 

This  abnormal  pigmentation  of  course  produces  changes  in  the 
colour  of  the  organs  affected.  The  spleen  is  slaty-grey  or  almost  black, 
the  liver  is  steel-grey  or  blackish,  the  grey  substance  of  the  brain  is  of 
a  dark  chocolate  or  graphite  colour,  and  the  kidneys  present  greyish 
spots. 

Literature. — Arnrtein,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixi.,  p.  494;  Mosler,  Virch.  Arch., 
vol.  Ixix.,  p.  369;  Lavekax,  PaladiRin,  New  Syd.  Soc.  trans.,  1H93. 

6.  MyxGBdema. — This  condition  was  first  described  by  Sir  William 
Gull  under  the  designation  Cretinoid  state.  Dr.  Ord  recorded  further 
cases,  and  suggested  the  term  Myxoedema.  It  is  a  condition  due  to 
falling  away  of  the  secretion  of  the  thyroid  body,  this  being  an 
internal  secretion,  as  the  thyroid  is  a  ductless  gland.  The  absence  of 
the  thyroid  secretion  alters  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues,  the  principal 
result  being  an  excessive  production  of  mucin,  with  marked  degrada- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  The  relation  of  these 
symptoms  to  the  defect  of  the  thyroid  is  demonstrated  by  the  striking 
improvement  following  the  administration  of  extract  of  the  thyroid 
glands  of  animals.  The  potency  of  the  secretion  is  also  shown  by 
the  fact  that  an  overdose  of  the  extract  leads  to  pronounced  symptoms 
in  which  mental  excitement  and  excitement  of  the  heart  are  prominent. 

The  disease  manifests  itself  first  as  a  swelling  of  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  generally,  which  resembles  ordinary  (jedema,  but 
differs  in  respect  that  it  is  not  influenced  by  gravitation,  does  not  pit 
on  pressure,  and  is  obviously  a  more  solid  swelling  than  that  of  (ledema. 
Besides  the  change  in  the  skin  there  are  pronounced  symptoms  pointing 
to  the  nervous  system,  chiefly,  weakening  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
dulness  of  sensibility,  muscular  weakness,  etc. 

The  condition  of  the  skin  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  mucin  is 
present  in  excess,  but  there  are  also  signs  of  irritation  in  the  form  of 
accumulation  of  round  cells.  The  hairs  are  liable  to  atrophy  and  the 
secretion  of  the  sweat  and  sebaceous  glands  is  diminished. 
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The  chemicml  examination  of  the  skin  and  Babcutaneous  tissue  by  Dr.  Ord 
showed  a  great  excess  of  mucin.  His  examination  was  in  a  case  in  an  early  stage 
with  the  fall  swelling  of  myxoedema  still  present.  Chemical  analysis  of  cases  at  a 
later  stage  shows  that  in  them  the  mucin  is  scarcely  in  excess,  and  the  swelling  of 
the  skin  is  due  largely  to  an  increase  of  the  subcutaneous  fat.  In  the  experiments 
in  animals  by  Horsley,  in  which  examinations  were  made  in  an  early  stage,  there 
was  found  an  excess  of  mucin  not  only  in  the  skin,  but  also  in  the  fibrous  tissues, 
blood,  and  salivary  glands.  The  parotid  gland,  which  normally  contains  no  mucin, 
presented  that  substance  in  large  quantity.  It  showed  on  microscopic  examination 
the  usual  appearances  of  a  mucous  gland  secreting  mucus,  namely,  gland  cells  in 
the  acini  distended  with  mucin  and  having  the  characteristic  appearance  of  goblet 
cells. 

There  are  less  constant  changes  of  a  similar  nature  elsewhere,  as  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  the  teeth  are  liable  to  drop 
out  like  the  hairs  from  the  skin.  There  are  also  in  some  cases  inter- 
stitial changes  in  the  sympathetic  nerves,  kidneys,  liver,  heait,  and 
submaxillary  glands  (Virchow). 

Myxoedema  has  been  found  uniformly  associated  with  Atrophic 
disease  of  the  thyroid  g^land.  The  gland  is  usually  diminished  in  size, 
and  has  a  yellowish  or  pale  appearance  instead  of  the  usual  dull  red 
colour.  The  condition  seems  to  depend  on  an  interstitial  inflamma- 
tion of  the  gland.  There  is  an  infiltration  of  round  cells  between 
the  vesicles,  followed  at  first  by  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  in  the 
vesicles,  but  succeeded  by  atrophy.  In  a  more  advanced  period  the 
gland  tissue  is  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue  in  which  the  remains  of  the 
proper  gland  tissue  are  represented  by  clumps  of  round  cells.  There 
is  practically  a  cirrhosis  of  the  gland. 

The  connection  between  myxcadema  and  destruction  of  the  thyroid 
gland  has  been  shown  in  various  ways.  Excision  of  the  gland  for 
disease  in  man  gives  rise  to  a  condition  virtually  identical  with 
myxcedema  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases.  Kocher  described 
the  results  of  thyrectomy  without  being  aware  of  the  previous  descrip- 
tions of  myxoedema,  and  the  two  descriptions  are  very  similar, 
obviously  referring  to  the  same  conditions.  The  myxoedema  following 
excision  of  the  thvroid  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  Cachexia 
stmmipriva  or  thyreopriva. 

Extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  animals  is  followed,  especially 
in  the  case  of  monkeys,  by  conditions  closely  resembling  those  of 
myxoedema,  sometimes  in  an  acute,  sometimes  in  a  chronic  form. 

The  pituitary  body  (or  hypophysis  cerebri)  has  a  structure  resem- 
bling that  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  its  function  is  probably  similar. 
In  some  cases  of  myxcedema  enlargement  of  the  pituitary  body  has  been 
observed,  so  that  it  fills  out  and  causes  enlargement  of  the  sella  turcica. 
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7.  Cretinism. — This  name  is  applied  to  a  condition  in  which  the 
body  is  stunted  from  deficient  growth  of  the  long  bones,  the  nose  is 
sunk  from  imperfect  growth  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  head  is  pro- 
portionally large  and  the  neck  short,  and  the  intellect  is  very  defective. 
It  is  mostly  endemic,  but  sporadic  cases  occur.  The  thyroid  gland  is 
affected  in  almost  all  cases  of  cretinism,  and  the  condition  has  been 
ascribed  to  disease  of  the  gland  either  of  congenital  origin  or  occurinng 
in  early  life.  The  condition  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  not  always  the 
same.  There  may  be  a  regular  goitre,  and  it  is  interesting  that  goitre 
and  cretinism  are  sometimes  endemic  in  the  same  localities.  In  other 
cases  the  thyroid  gland  is  cystic,  and  in  others  it  is  atrophic.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  an  apparent  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  may  be 
associated  with  atrophy  of  its  proper  secreting  tissue,  and  that  goitre  is 
often  associated  with  defect  in  the  function  of  the  gland. 

There  are  several  grounds  for  regarding  cretinism  as  due  to  disease 
producing  defect  in  the  secretion  of  the  thyroid.  One  of  these  is  that 
the  phenomena  closely  resemble  those  of  myxoedema  or  cachexia 
strumipriva,  especially  when  these  have  been  observed  in  the  young 
subject.  The  fact  that  Gull  applied  to  myxoedema  the  name  of  cretinoid 
state  is  evidence  of  the  close  resemblance  between  the  two  conditions. 
Again,  it  has  been  found  that  in  some  cases  where  children  presenting 
the  general  symptoms  of  cretinism  have  been  treated  with  thyroid 
gland  they  have  shown  much  improvement.  It  is  expected  by  many 
that  the  endemic  cretinism  of  some  localities  may  be  in  part  overcome 
by  this  treatment,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  bring  the 
matter  fully  to  the  test. 

If  this  view  of  the  nature  of  cretinism  be  correct,  then  it  mav  be 
asserted  that  the  loss  of  the  thyroid  secretion,  when  it  occurs  at  an 
early  age,  causes  defective  growth  of  the  bones  and  such  a  dulling  of 
intellect  as  to  constitute  idiocy. 

Literature. — Oull,  Trans,  of  Clin.  Soc.  of  London,  1873 ;  Ord,  Med.  chir.  trans., 
1877,  also  in  AUbutfs  Sybt.  of  Med.,  iv.,  1897  (with  literature),  and  Lancet,  18y8; 
Beverdin,  Bev.  m^d.  de  la  Suisse  Bom.,  1883  and  1887  ;  Kocher,  Arch.  f.  Chirurgie, 
xix.,  1883  ;  Virchow,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1887;  Horsley,  Festschr.  f.  Virchow, 
1891;  De  Quervain,  Virch.  Arch.,  cxxxiii.,  1893;  Boyce  and  Beadles  (H\'pert.  of 
pituitary),  Jour,  of  path.,  i.,  223.  A  very  full  account  of  Myxoedema,  with  history 
and  literature  in  Beport  to  Clin.  Soc.  of  London,  1888.  In  this,  papers  by  ()ri>, 
Haliburton,  Horsley,  Semon,  etc. ;  Ewald,  Die  Erkrank.  d.  Schildriise,  1890. 

8.  Acromegaly.— This  condition  is  in  all  probability  to  be  included 
amongst  the  diseases  due  to  alteration  of  secretion  and  excretion.  The 
gland  concerned  is  the  Pituitary  body,  which  in  all  recent  posi-moriem 
examinations  has  been  found  greatly  hypertrophied  and  sometimes 
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cystic     The  enlargement  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  cause  enlarge- 
ment and  defonnity  of  the  sella  turcica. 

The  term  Acromegaly  means  enlargement  of  the  extremities,  and  it 
is  used  to  designate  a  condition  whose  recognition  is  chiefly  due  to 
Marie  and  Souza  Leite.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  about  fifteen 
yean,  and  it  is  characterized  by  a  progressive  enlargement  of  the  face, 
chiefly  the  nose  and  lower  jaw,  marked  enlargement  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  enlargement  of  the  tongue,  muscular  weakness,  and  severe 
headache. 


The  anatomical  lesions  are  principally  of  the  hones.  There  is  an 
enlargement  of  their  outline  by  a  Tiew-formalion  of  cancellous  bone. 
Thus  the  bones  of  the  hand  are  increased  in  breadth,  and  are  rough  on 
the  surface,  but  there  is  no  proportionate  increase  in  length.  In  a  case 
described  by  Middleton,  the  elbow,  wrist,  and  knec-joinls  were  aflecled, 
but    this   is   exceptional.       The    integuments  are   enlarged   over  the 
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hypertrophied  bones,  and   very  great  deformity   ultimately  results, 
the  hands  being  like  great  unwieldy  fins.     (See  Fig.  121.) 

Literature. — Marie  and  Souza  Leite,  New  Syd.  Soc.  trans.,  1891;  Reckling- 
hausen, Virch.  Arch.,  cxix. ;  Dcchesneau,  L' acromegalic,  1892 ;  Middleton. 
Clin.  Records,  1894. 

9.  Addison's  Disease. — The  jiathology  of  this  disease  is  still  very 
obscure,  but  the  connection  of  myxoederaa  with  disease  of  the  thyroid 
has  suggested  that  the  symptoms  may  be  due  to  defect  in  the  secretion 
of  the  supra-renal  bodies,  which  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  are  found 
diseased.  Extract  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  produces  in  animals 
increased  tension  in  the  vascular  system,  muscular  weakness,  and 
certain  nervous  phenomena,  so  that  the  gland  produces  an  energetic 
agent,  whose  absence  may  be  presumed  to  lead  to  distinct  symptoms. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  supra-renal  bodies  are  so 
intimately  related  to  the  semilunar  ganglion  and  neighbouring  plexus, 
and  the  possibility  that  they  themselves  may  be  largely  nervous 
organs,  renders  the  disentanglement  of  Addison's  disease  peculiarly 
diflScult. 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  bronze  pigmentation 
of  the  skin,  and,  what  is  more  important,  by  constitutional  symptoms, 
such  as  loss  of  appetite,  inclination  to  vomit,  and  general  debility, 
usually  ending  fatally  in  about  two  years.  The  disease  in  the 
supra-renal  bodies  is  tuberculosis,  which  attacks  both  organs,  and 
causes  great  destruction  of  their  substance,  sometimes  amounting  to 
its  absolute  annihilation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  usually,  if  not 
constantly,  a  matting  and  contraction  around  the  diseased  organs 
which  seriously  affects  the  nervous  structures  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Literature. — Addison,  Dis.  of  supra-renal  capsules,  185o ;  Olh-er  and  Schafek. 
Jour,  of  Physiol,  1895 ;  Oliver,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1895 ;  Alexander,  Ziegler's 
Beitr.,  xi.,  1891. 
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SECTION    X. 

INFECTION  AND   INFECTIVE  DISEASES. 

I.  General  tSiCtB  with  regard  to  Infection,  Infectiye,  and  Infectious  diseaaes.  (a) 
Local  infection.  (6)  General  toxic  effects,  (r)  Infection  of  the  blood.  II. 
Snaceptibillty  to  infection.  Immunity.  (1)  Natural  Immunity.  Phago- 
cytosis ;  (2)  Acquired  Immunity ;  (3)  Induced  Immunity,  Vaccination, 
Antitoxines,  Serumtherapy  ;  (4)  Explanation  of  acquired  and  induced  im- 
munity ;  (5)  Duration  of  induced  and  acquired  immunity.  III.  Septic  Infec- 
tion. Definition.  Mode  of  induction.  Suppuration  a  feature  of  most  septic 
infections.  Purulent  infiltration.  Abscess.  Septic  infection  of  cutaneous 
and  mucous  surfaces.  Septic  infection  in  serous  cavities.  General  symptoms 
resulting  from  septic  infection.  IV.  Infectiye  Tumours.  Specific  Inflamma- 
tions. New-formations  due  to  specific  morbid  poisons,  which  in  most  have 
been  determined,  i.  Syphilis. — The  primary  lesion,  or  Hunterian  chancre ; 
affection  of  lymphatic  glands.  The  secondary  lesion,  the  virus  in  the  blood. 
The  tertiary  lesion,  gummata ;  amyloid  disease  ;  affection  of  arteries.  Heredi- 
tary and  congenital  syphilis.  ii.  Tuberculosis. — Causation,  the  bacillus; 
tuberculosis  by  inoculation  ;  contagiousness ;  inheritance.  Character  of  the 
lesion,  the  miliary  tubercle  ;  how  produced  ;  caseous  necrosis  ;  fibrous  trans- 
formation ;  softening  and  ulceration.  Local  tuberculosis ;  mode  of  access 
of  bacillus ;  extension  of  local  process,  by  lymphatics  and  along 
surfaces ;  effects  of  local  tuberculosis,  emaciation,  fever,  etc.  General  tuber 
culosis,  or  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  Tuberculosis  in  animals,  iii.  Leprosy 
the  bacillus  ;  character  of  lesions  in  tubercular  and  anaesthetic  forms,  iv 
Elephantiasis ;  causation  from  unknown  morbid  poison ;  character  of  lesion 
V.  Olanders ;  causation  and  character  of  lesion,  vi.  Actinomycosis  ;  causa 
tion ;  character  of  lesion  and  locality,  vii.  Malignant  Lymphoma  or 
Hodgkin*8  disease ;  character  of  lesion.  VIII.  Acute  Specific  Fevers.  (1)  Small- 
pox. (2)  Scarlet  fever.  (3)  Measles.  (4)  Typhus  fever,  (f))  Yellow  fever.  (6) 
Rheumatic  fever.     (7)  Whooping  cough. 


I. -GENERAL  FACTS   OF   INFECTION. 

TNFECTION  is  a  general  term  used  to  designate  the  production  of 

disease  by  agents  which,  penetrating  into  the  body  from  without, 

multiply  in  the  body,  spreading  either  locally,  or  to  the  tissues  generally, 

by  means  of  the  blood.     Such  infective  agents  have  been  proved  in 
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many  cases  to-  be  minute  parasites  belonging  to  the  vegetable  or 
animal  kingdom,  and  it  may  be  regarded  that  it  is  so  in  all.  Infective 
diseases  are  such  as  have  the  character  of  infection,  and  the  term  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  infectiooB  diseases,  as  the  latter  conveys  the 
idea  of  direct  communication  of  the  disease  from  a  person  or  animal 
already  infected,  whereas  infective  diseases,  whilst  including  infectious 
diseases,  also  cover  such  as  may  be  derived  from  without,  without  the  in- 
termediation of  a  living  infected  person.  Thus  septic  processes,  malarial 
fevers,  etc.,  are  infective  but  not  infectious.  Contagious  has  a  similar 
meaning  to  infectious,  but  implies  an  even  more  immediate  contact  by 
means  of  which  the  infection  is  conveyed. 

The  infective  agents  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  determined  belong 
to  the  lower  members  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  the 
adjective  pathogenic  being  applied  to  such  members  of  these  classes 
as  are  capable  of  infecting  the  bodies  of  animals  and  producing 
disease.  The  specific  forms  of  parasites  are  described  further  on,  but 
it  may  be  noted  here  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant 
fungi,  they  all  belong  to  the  microscopic  forms  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
which  are  generically  called  Bacteria,  or  to  microscopic  forms  of  the 
animal  kingdom  belonging  to  the  Protozoa.  As  both  forms  are  micro- 
scopic the  general  term  Microbes  may  be  applied,  and  Pathogenic 
Microbes  will  include  the  greater  part  of  the  known  infective  agents. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  previous  section,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  infective  agents  produce  their  effects  by  means  of  poisons 
or  tozines.  Probably  in  all  cases  the  poisons  evolved  by  the  microbes 
produce  effects  on  the  structures  immediately  in  contact  with  them, 
but  in  almost  all  cases  the  toxines  do  not  limit  themselves  to  the 
locality,  but  extend  into  the  blood.  Moreover,  there  are  some  forms  of 
disease  in  which  the  microbe  propagates  in  the  blood  itself  and  the 
toxines  are  primarily  present  there.  We  recognize,  therefore,  a  local 
and  a  general  action,  and  where  these  co-exist  in  the  siime  form  of 
disease  they  may  be  of  varying  intensity  in  relation  to  one  another. 
In  these  respects  we  are  able  to  recognize  several  ditt'ereiit  categories. 

(a)  Local  Infection. — The  most  important  local  ett'ects  are  inflamma- 
tion, sometimes  associated  with  necrosis.  That  is  to  say,  the  toxine 
may  kill  the  tissue ;  but  short  of  that,  and,  it  may  be,  around  the  dead 
structure,  there  is  inflammation.  In  almost  all  cases  the  toxines, 
although  their  action  may  be  mainly  local,  are  to  some  extent  diffused 
outwards,  and  pass  into  the  bloo<l  so  as  to  produce  geneial  effects. 

(b)  General  toxic  effects.  The  toxines,  as  just  noted,  are  liable  to 
pass  from  the  infected  locality,  and  produce  general  eflects  by  entering 
the  blood.     It  is  here  a  question  not  of  microbes  passing  into  the 
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blood,  but  of  their  toxic  products;  it  is  a  poisoning  of  the  blood, 
not  an  infection. 

The  general  toxic  effects  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  poison. 
In  most  cases  fever  is  produced,  as  in  tuberculosis,  septic  infection, 
diphtheria,  etc.  In  others  there  are  more  specific  effects,  such  as 
muscular  spasms  in  tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  soporific  conditions  in 
cholera,  etc. 

In  some  forms  the  poison  given  off  is  of  extraordinary  intensity, 
and  the  disease  is  dangerous  to  life  chiefly  or  entirely  from  the  general 
toxic  effects.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  is  tetanus,  where  the 
microbe  propagates  locally  with  quite  insignificant  effects,  but  gives  off 
a  loxine  of  almost  incredible  virulence.  Another  instance  is  afforded 
by  diphtheria,  in  which,  although  there  are  important  local  phenomena, 
the  general  toxic  influence  is  especially  dangerous.  Diseases  in  which, 
as  in  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  there  is  a  specific  general  poisoning  are 
sometimes  called  toxic  diseases.  In  these  and  other  cases  the  toxines 
may  be  elaborated  by  the  agents  when  growing  in  artificial  cultures, 
and  the  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  the  toxines  separated  from  the  microbes  by  filtration 
or  otherwise. 

As  already  pointed  out,  auto-intoxication  may  result  from  the 
absorption  of  poisons  from  agents  which  are  not  properly  infective. 
Putrid  matters  after  separation  of  the  microbes  causing  putrescence 
produce  symptoms  when  injected  into  the  bodies  of  animals.  Foods 
which  have  undergone  certain  fermentative  changes  of  unknown 
character  may  acquire  poisonous  properties,  and  their  decomposition 
in  the  intestinal  canal  may  evolve  products  whose  absorption  produces 
symptoms. 

{*)  Infection  of  the  blood.  Septicssmia  and  PysBmia. — In  contrast 
with  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  in  which  only  the  products  of 
the  infective  agents  pass  into  the  blood,  we  have  cases  in  which  the 
agents  themselves  propagate  in  the  blood.  To  this  class  of  diseases, 
characterized  by  blood-infection  in  addition  to  a  poisoning  of  the 
blood  by  toxines  (toxaemia),  the  terms  SepticsBmia  and  PysBmia  are 
applied.  The  former  term  indicates  a  condition  in  which  the  blood 
is  invaded  by  organisms  which  propagate  actively  within  it,  but  which 
is  unaccom|)anied  by  suppurative  manifestations  in  the  various  organs. 
Such  a  condition  is  well  exemplified  in  guinea  pigs  which  have  been 
inoculated  with  anthrax,  or  in  the  naturally  occurring  disease 
("Splenic  Fever"),  in  other  animals. 

In  pysemia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  organisms  in  the 
circulating    blood   is   necessarily  accomimiiied   by   local    suppurative 
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effects  in  the  form  of  metastatic  abscesses.  It  will  be  apparent  that,  in 
the  latter  condition,  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  pyogenic  organisms 
is  implied. 

IL— SUSCEPTIBILITY  TO  INFECTION.    IMMUNITY. 

The  introduction  of  infective  agents  into  animals  is  by  no  means 
followed  by  the  same  results  in  all  cases,  and  we  are  thus  met  with  the 
fact  of  varying  susceptibility  amongst  animals.  We  are  able  to  recog- 
nize several  kinds  of  variation  in  this  respect.  Animals  by  their 
inherited  constitution  present  various  degrees  of  susceptibility.  Then 
it  is  well  known  that  in  many  cases  when  an  animal  has  passed  through 
a  single  attack  of  an  infective  disease  it  is  rendered  more  or  less 
insusceptible  of  a  second  attack.  Again,  by  certain  methods  of  pro- 
cedure an  animal  may  be  rendered  insusceptible  in  various  degrees. 
The  terms  immunity  and  immune  are  used  as  equivalent  to  insuscepti- 
bility and  insusceptible. 

1.  Natural  Immunity. — This  subject  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated 
at  pp.  17  and  18,  where  it  is  pointed  out  that,  as  a  part  of  the  generic, 
specific,  racial,  and  individual  characters,  there  are  great  differences 
in  the  reception  which  the  pathogenic  agents  receive  from  different 
animals.  Indeed,  the  designation  pathogenic  is  to  be  used  relatively 
to  particular  animals.  A  microbe  is  pathogenic  in  some  animals  and 
non-pathogenic  in  others,  or,  in  other  words,  some  animals  are 
susceptible  to  a  particular  infection  and  others  are  immune. 

Coming  closer  to  the  matter  we  have  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of 
these  varying  degrees  of  natural  immunity.  As  all  the  activities  of 
the  body  are  directly  related  to  the  cells,  so  immunity  must  be  ulti- 
mately resolvable  into  Cellular  action. 

Phagocytosis  is  a  term  devised  by  Metschnikoff  to  designate  the 
mode  in  which,  according  to  his  view,  immunity  comes  about. 
Phagocytosis  is  a  direct  cellular  action,  and  it  is  at  least  one  of 
the  modes  in  which  the  cells  deal  with  the  infective  agents.  Metsch- 
nikoff's  first  observations  were  made  on  a  disease  of  the  water  flea  or 
daphne,  in  which  fungus  spores  are  visible  in  the  transparent  body  of 
the  animal.  He  found  that  when  the  spores  were  present  in  small 
numbers  the  amoeboid  leucocytes,  collecting  around  them,  took  them 
into  their  substance,  destroyed  their  power  of  germination,  and  finally 
disintegrated  them,  while  if  many  spores  were  present,  some  of  them, 
which  were  not  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes,  germinated  and  grew 
through  the  body.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the  active  cells  of  the 
animal  have  the  power  of  attacking,  and  in  some   cases   englobing. 
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the  intruding  organisms,  which  are  afterwards  disposed  of  by  a  process 
of  digestion. 

In  the  further  development  of  this  doctrine  Metschnikoff  recognizes 
a  difference  between  the  leucocytes  and  the  fixed  cells  of  the  tissues. 
Both  may  become  amoeboid  and  both  have  the  power  of  taking  up 
solid  particles  and  digesting  them.  In  view  of  this  power  he  names 
them  Phagocytes  (4>ay€lv=:to  devour).  These  two  forms  of  cells 
present  different  reactions  to  the  various  infective  agents,  and  for  the 
sake  of  distinction  the  leucocytes  which  have  divided  nuclei  are  called 
Mierophags,  and  the  cells  derived  from  the  fixed  cells  of  the  tissues, 
which  are  larger  and  have  large  oval  nuclei,  are  Macrophags.  In  all 
diseases  of  this  class  there  is  liable  to  be  a  struggle  between  the 
infective  agents  and  the  phagocytes,  whether  the  mierophags  or  the 
macrophags. 

This  process  of  phagocytosis  undoubtedly  proceeds  with  more  or  less 
success  in  many  infective  diseases.  In  erysipelas  the  microbe  produces 
a  severe  inflammation,  and  the  leucocytes  englobe  the  bacteria  and 
dispose  of  them.  The  anthrax  bacillus,  introduced  into  the  frog,  which 
is  immune  to  this  form,  is  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes,  so  that  in  a  few 
hours  none  are  free.  The  leucocytes  convey  the  microbes  to  the  liver 
and  spleen,  where  they  are  disposed  of  within  the  cells,  presenting 
various  stages  of  degeneration.  In  other  animals  the  number  of  bacilli 
undergoing  disintegration  in  the  spleen  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
susceptibility  of  the  animal  to  anthrax.  Observations  on  relapsing 
fever  and  tuberculosis  seem  to  show  that  immunity  largely  depends  on 
the  power  of  the  living  cells  to  englobe  and  dispose  of  the  pathogenic 
microbes. 

But  this  is  not  necessarily  the  whole  explanation  of  natural  immunity. 
Cells  may  act  in  other  ways  than  by  englobing,  they  may  prevent  the 
entrance  of  microbes  by  exercising  a  repellent  influence  on  them.  The 
layers  of  cells  at  the  various  surfaces  of  the  body,  cutaneous  and 
mucous,  have  an  imporuint  office  in  preventing  the  intrusion  of 
microbes,  and  immunity  to  various  forms  of  disease,  such  as  some 
manifestations  of  tuberculosis,  has  probably  this  explanation.  Cellular 
activity  is  not  limited  to  the  one  mode  of  action. 

'2.  Acquired  Immunity. — It  is  well  known  that  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  infective  diseases  the  survival  of  one  attack  causes  a  certain 
immunity  to  further  attacks.  This  applies  to  most  of  the  specific 
fevers,  such  as  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever.  In  most  diseases  of  this 
kind  (the  Exanthemata)  no  microbe  has  been  discovered,  but  in  typhoid 
fever,  which  is  one  of  the  exanthemata  and  is  subject  to  the  same  rule 
of  immunity,  the  microbe  is  a  specific  bacillus. 
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The  expljLiiatioD  of  acquired  immunity  is  probaUy  the  same  »s  in 

immonitv  induoed  bv  vaccination. 

■>  • 

3.  Indtteed  ImmnBity. — By  Taodnation,  immunity  to  small-pox  is 
induced  bv  the  introduction  of  the  virus  of  a  disease  which  is  either 
an  allied  condition  or  a  weakened  form  of  the  disease  against  which 
protection  is  sought.  Vaccination  is  the  type  after  which  many  modem 
methods  of  producing  immunity  have  been  de\'ised.  Of  late  y^tars 
another  method  has  been  introduced,  in  which  antitoxine^  preeent  in 
the  blood  of  immunized  animals  are  used  to  produce  immunity  in 
susceptible  animals. 

Ymeeination  as  a  mode  of  producing  immunity  implies  the  pro- 
duction of  a  modified  form  of  the  disease,  and  this  is  done  chiefly 
by  BO  treating  the  infective  agents  as,  in  the  first  place^  to  modify 
their  intensity.  Cultures  of  pathogenic  microbes  may  l>e  weakened  in 
a  number  of  different  ways,  such  as  by  exposing  them  to  a  slightly 
higher  or  a  lower  temperature  than  suits  their  habit,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  anthrax  bacillus ;  by  cultivating  for  a  prolonged  time  withoiit 
passing  the  microbes  through  the  body  of  an  animal ;  by  adding  certain 
chemical  substances,  etc.  Bv  various  modifications  of  the  diflferent 
methods,  vaccines  have  been  prepared  of  a  numl>er  of  diseases  of  which 
the  principal  are  Fowl  cholera.  Anthrax,  Hog  erysipelas.  Symptomatic 
anthrax,  and  Rabies. 

An  imporuint  step  in  advance  was  made  by  the  discovery  that 
in  order  to  produce  immunity  by  vaccination  it  is  not  necessary, 
at  least  in  some  cases,  to  introduce  the  microl>e8,  but  that  their 
toxines  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  There  is  thus  an  immunity 
producible  by  chemical  vaccines.  The  l»acteria  are  sepanited  from 
the  cultures  by  filtration  through  unglazed  porcelain,  or  they  are 
killed  by  heat  or  by  means  of  an  antiseptic  agent,  and  the  toxines, 
thus  freed  from  Ii>ing  microbes,  are  inoculated.  By  such  moans 
immunity  has  been  procured  in  animals  to  malignant  ti'dema,  hog 
cholera,  tetanus,  diphtheria,  and  some  other  forms  of  infective  disease. 
Wooldridge  found  not  only  that  cultures  of  anthrax  grown  in  certain 
special  media  produced  immunity  after  the  microbes  had  been 
separated,  but  also  that  immunity  was  procurable  by  means  of  sub- 
stances which  had  no  connection  with  anthrax,  namely,  certain  forms 
of  fibrinogen.  As  a  further  illustration  of  immunity  by  means  of 
chemical  agents,  it  may  be  stated  that  immunity  to  the  poison  of 
the  cobra  or  of  the  rattle-snake  may  be  obtained  by  careful  inoculation 
with  these  poisons  in  increasing  doses.  The  same  applies  to  the 
vegetable  poisons  licin  obtained  from  the  castor-oil  bean,  and  abriii 
obtained  from  the  jequirity  bean. 
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Antitozines. — This  word  represents  a  further  advance  in  the 
production  of  immunity.  It  has  been  found  in  the  case  of  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  microbes  that  the  blood  serum  of  an  animal 
which  has  been  rendered  immune,  when  injected  into  a  susceptible 
animal,  renders  the  latter  immune  to  that  form  of  infection.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  blood  serum  added  to  the  toxines  produced  by  artificial 
cultures  renders  these  toxines  innocuous  when  injected  into  animals. 
These  facts,  which  were  established  by  Behring  and  Kitasato  in  the 
case  of  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  imply  that  in  the  immunized  animal 
a  substance  is  produced  which  antagonizes  the  toxine,  and  is  therefore 
called  antitoxine.  There  have  been  established  on  this  basis  methods 
of  treatment  full  of  promise,  to  which  the  term  Serum-therapy  is 
given.  The  extraordinary  activity  of  the  antitoxine  in  controlling  the 
deadly  toxine  of  tetanus  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  facts 
(Koux).  Taking  an  exceedingly  active  tetanus  toxine,  there  is  added 
to  it  a  quantity  of  serum  from  an  immunized  animal,  equal  to  ^^  part 
of  the  toxine  solution.  A  half  cubic  centimetre  of  the  mixture  con- 
taining an  otherwise  fatal  dose  of  the  toxine  is  inoculated  in  a 
guinea-pig,  but  the  animal  remains  unaffected.  The  activity  of  the 
antitoxine  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  serum  used 
is  only  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  cubic  centimetre. 

The  efficiency  of  the  antitoxines  of  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  either 
when  applied  to  the  toxines  directly  or  injected  into  the  animal  at 
the  same  time  as  the  toxines,  is  unequivocal.  In  the  case  of  the 
respective  diseases  the  success  of  treatment  will  depend  on  whether 
the  antitoxine  is  administered  in  time  to  prevent  the  fatal  action  of 
the  toxine.  Observations  seem  to  show  that  this  can  seldom  be  done 
in  tetanus,  as  the  disease  has  no  local  manifestations,  and  the  general 
symptoms  which  proclaim  it  already  imply  the  presence  of  a  general 
toxic  action.  In  diphtheria,  however,  the  local  manifestations  are 
distinct,  and  there  is  usually  time,  if  these  are  recognized  soon  enough, 
to  anticipate  the  general  toxic  effects  by  injection  of  the  serum. 
Hence  the  so-called  Serum-therapy  is  efficient  in  diphtheria  but  not  in 
tetanus.  In  regard  to  other  diseases  little  has  yet  been  done,  but 
there  are  evidences  that  in  man  the  blood  serum  of  those  who 
have  passed  through  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  and 
cholera,  confers  immunity  in  animals  to  the  microbes  concerned  in 
these  diseases. 

4.  Explanation  of  acquired  and  induced  immunity. — The  facts 
already  noted  indicate  that  acquired  and  induced  immunity  have  a 
different  explanation  from  natural  immunity.  It  is  not  here 
phagocytosis  or  direct  cellular  action,  but  the   production  of  anti- 
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toxines.  It  is  consistent  with'  this  that  the  serum  of  animals  pos- 
sessing natural  immunity  has  no  antitoxic  effect.  Nevertheless,  the 
antitoxines  are  the  products  of  cellular  activity.  They  are  secretions 
from  the  cells.  They  have  been  determined  chemically  to  be 
albuminoid  substances,  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  substances  as 
some  of  the  toxines  (toxalbumins).  Not  only  so,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  antitoxines  do  not  neutralize  in  a  chemical  sense 
the  toxines,  and  that  when  introduced  into  the  body  tliey  act,  in  part 
at  least,  by  stimulating  the  cells  to  further  production  of  antitoxines. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  a  mixture  of  antitoxine  and 
toxine  which  is  innocuous  in  one  animal  may  be  toxic  in  another, 
a  fact  that  we  should  not  expect  were  there  a  proper  chemical 
neutralization  of  the  toxine  (see  especially  Roux's  articles). 

The  most  probable  theory  of  both  acquired  and  induced  immunity  is 
that  the  presence  of  the  toxine  induces  tbe  cells  of  the  IxkIv  to  produce 
an  antitoxine,  which  as  an  active  albuminoid  antagonizes  the  action 
of  the  toxine.  This  affords  an  explanation  of  the  Periodicity  of 
certain  infective  diseases.  Such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever,  typhus 
fever,  pneumonia,  cholera  are  known  to  run  their  course  and  come 
to  a  crisis  in  a  certain  number  of  days.  The  explanation  of  this  seems 
to  be  that  on  the  average  a  sufficient  amount  of  antitoxine  is  produced 
by  that  time  to  antagonize  the  toxine.  It  may  be  perhaps  inferred 
that,  in  the  case  of  diseases  which  possess  no  periodicity,  and  in 
which  one  attack  confers  no  immunity,  antitoxines  are  not  produced 
and  treatment  by  blood  senim  is  not  available.  This  applies  to 
tuberculosis,  leprosy,  etc. 

5.  Duration  of  indnced  and  acquired  immunity.  Inheritance. — 
It  is  well  known  that  immunity  acquired  by  passing  through  such  a 
disease  as  scarlatina  or  small-pox  persists  for  years,  or  perhaps  during 
the  remainder  of  life.  Immunity  induced  by  vaccination  is  of  the 
same  nature,  but  it  is  presumably  less  complete  and  of  shorter  duration 
than  that  acquired  from  the  disease  itself  Immunity  induced  by 
antitoxines  is  of  still  shorter  duration.  In  the  former  case  the  living 
cells  are  stimulated  to  produce  antitoxine  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
action  of  the  toxines,  and  this  ability  may  be  persistent.  In  the  latter 
case  there  may  be  some  stimulation  of  the  cells  to  produce  antitoxine, 
but  the  animal  is  mostly  passive,  and  the  immunity  passes  off  when 
the  antitoxine  introduced  is  exhausted. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  views  stated  above  that  Inheritance  plays  a 
very  small  part  in  induced  and  acquired  immunity,  whereas  in  natural 
immunity  it  is  the  predominating  element.  According  to  the  views 
of  Ehrlich  and  Vaillard,  the  male  has  no  influence  in  transmitting 
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acquired  immunity  to  the  offspring.  In  the  case  of  the  female  any 
immunity  conveyed  is  rather  that  of  an  antitoxine  than  of  vaccination, 
and  is  evanescent.  Hence  vaccination  is  necessary  in  the  child,  even 
although  the  parents  may  possess  an  acquired  immunity. 

Uteratore. — See  fally  in  Sternberg,  Bacteriology,  1892;  Pasteur,  Numeroas 
papers  in  Comptes  rendus;  Beport  of  Commission  on  Hydrophobia,  Brit.  Med. 
4oar.,  1887;  Eoch,  Traum.  Inf.  Dis.,  Syd.  Soc.  transl.,  1880;  Behrino,  Bbieoeb, 
KrrASATO,  Ehrlich,  Wassermaxn,  Many  papers  in  Deutsch.  nied.  Wochenschr. 
■and  Zeitschr.  f.  Hygiene;  Metschnikoff,  Virch.  Arch.,  xcvi.,  xcvii.,  cix.,  cxiii., 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1891,  i.,  213.  Annales  de  Tlnstitut  Pasteur,  No.  9,  1894; 
Itoux,  ibid.,  Nos.  9  and  10,  1894;  Hess,  Virch.  Arch.,  cix.,  ex.;  Ehrijch, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Hyg.  xii.,  1892 ;  Yaillard,  Annales  de  Tlnstitut  Pasteur,  x.,  189C. 

III.— SEPTIC  INFECTION. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  whole  of  the  modern  activity  in  regard 
to  infection  has  its  foundation  cm  septic  infection.  The  terms  sepsis 
and  septic  (<T^7ra>=  I  putrefy)  designate  the  contamination  of  the  animal 
body  T^ith  the  products  and  agents  of  putrefaction.  It  is,  of  course, 
with  microbes  that  we  have  here  to  do,  and  more  especially  those 
which,  contaminating  wounds,  are  liable  to  produce  suppurative  in- 
flammation. The  specific  forms  of  these  microbes  will  be  considered 
under  Bacteriology ;  here  more  the  processes  which  result  in  the  tissues 
will  be  reviewed. 

The  pyogenic  micrococci  are  thg  principal  fonns  of  septic  infective 
agents,  but  to  them  must  be  added  the  bacillus  coli  communis,  a 
microbe  which  seems  Ciipable  of  assuming  various  forms,  and  of  pre- 
senting very  varying  degrees  of  virulence.  Its  exact  pathological 
position  is  by  no  means  fully  defined,  and  the  determination  of  this 
position  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  fact  that  it  multiplies  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  after  death  of  the  individujd,  and,  penetrating  from 
the  alimentary  canal,  may  be  found  in  distant  organs,  such  as  the  liver 
and  heart,  within  a  few  hours  of  death. 

Septic  infection  is  induced  in  various  ways.  The  microbes  are 
present  in  the  air,  in  water,  and  on  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces 
of  the  body.  These  surfaces  are  furnished  with  layers  of  cells  which 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  infective  agents,  but  in  the  case  of  wounds, 
they  are  ever  ready  to  find  access,  and  they  may  without  wounds  be 
carried  into  mucous  canals  or  cavities  in  which  they  are  not  normally 
present,  and  which  have  no  sufficient  provision  for  their  extrusion. 
This  is  the  case  \nth  the  urinary  bladder  for  example.  A  brciich  of 
surface  is  usually  necessary  for  septic  infection,  but  not  always. 

A  recent  wound  forms  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  septic 
infection.      The  interstitial  spaces  of  the  body  are  laid  open,  in  the 
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recesses  of  which  the  microbes  may  lodge,  and  there  is  no  such  blocking 
of  the  passage  with  new-formed  cells  as  ultimately  occurs.  The  larger 
and  more  intricate  the  spaces  to  which  the  infective  agents  find  access, 
the  more  considerable  and  ineradicable  is  usually  the  infection.  Hence 
a  compound  fracture  in  which  the  tissues  are  usually  torn  in  a  com- 
plicated fashion,  if  it  become  septic,  is  commonly  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  conditions. 

The  most  direct  effect  of  the  septic  invasion  is  acute  inflammation,  in 
which  the  emigration  of  leucocytes  from  the  blood  plays  a  prominent 
part.  Hence  suppuration  is  a  feature  of  most  septic  infections,  and 
may  indeed  be  almost  regarded  as  the  principal  effect  and  criterion  of 
such  infection.  Besides  the  inflammation,  which  is  of  greater  or  less 
intensity,  there  is,  in  many  cases,  a  necrosis  of  tissue,  which  takes  the 
form  of  a  gradual  solution  without  the  production  of  considerable 
sloughs.  Taking  the  contamination  of  a  wound,  such  as  a  compound 
fracture  as  an  example,  it  may  be  said  that  the  complicated  cavity 
produced,  being  planted  with  the  septic  microbes,  becomes  the  seat  of 
their  rapid  multiplication.  This  implies  an  abundant  production  of 
their  special  toxines,  which  again  have  their  local  and  general  effects. 
The  local  effect  is  an  acute  inflammation,  suppurative  in  character. 
Under  the  influence  of  pressure  or  gravitation  the  pus,  containing  the 
septic  agents,  is  liable  to  filter  into  the  spaces  in  the  loose  connective 
tissue  which  forms  the  sheaths  of  muscles  and'  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
The  suppuration  extends  to  these  spaces,  and,  as  the  dividing  septa 
undergo  solution,  larger  spaces  or  cavities  are  formed.  It  is  thus  that 
Purulent  Infiltration  may  lead  the  way  to  the  formation  of  Abscess. 
In  other  situations  abscess  may  occur,  as  in  the  midst  of  an  organ 
(brain,  liver,  kidney),  by  a  gradual  necrosis  and  accumulation  of  pus^ 
the  septic  agent  having  been  implanted  and  undergoing  multiplication 
in  sifu.  It  is  consistent  with  what  has  been  already  noted  in  regard  to 
inflammation  that  the  tissues  around  the  inflamed  centre  show  active 
new-formation,  chiefly  by  division  of  the  fixed  cells  of  the  connective 
tissue.  Hence  a  layer  of  granulation  tissue  mostly  forms  around  the 
abscess.  This  layer  of  cells  was,  under  a  mistaken  idea,  called  the 
pyogenic  membrane,  as  if  it  were  the  means  of  secreting  pus.  No  doubt 
leucocytes  exude  from  its  vessels  as  from  those  of  the  tissue  around  to 
which  the  toxine  extends  with  sufficient  concentration,  but  the  cellular 
layer  is  really  a  barrier  to  the  extension  of  the  process,  controlling  the 
penetration  of  the  microbes,  and  shutting  off  communicating  passages 
in  the  connective  tissue  around.  An  abscess  which  has  acquired  a 
complete  cellular  membrane  is  thus  more  under  control  than  one  in 
which  purulent  infiltration  is  still  possible. 
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Septic  infection  of  serous  cavities  or  of  surfaces  other  than  mucous 
has  a  somewhat  different  course  to  that  described  above.  The  septic 
agent  may  reach  the  peritoneal  cavity  directly  from  the  cutaneous 
surface,  the  intestine,  the  genital  canal  in  females,  or  the  urinary 
organs.  The  pericardium  may,  by  circuitous  routes,  become  con- 
taminated. The  meninges  may  directly  through  the  skull  or  by 
indirect  routes  be  infected.  The  result  is  acute  inflammation,  going  on 
to  suppuration,  but  without  necrosis  of  tissue.  It  is  seldom  that 
abscess  formation  occurs  in  the  loose  connective  tissue  under  the  serous 
membranes,  unless  as  a  part  of  the  original  infection  to  which  that  of 
the  serous  cavity  is  itself  secondary.  In  the  serous  cavity  there  is  for 
the  most  part  a  fibrinous  exudation  which  goes  on  to  suppuration.  The 
toxine  which  has  the  power  of  causing  solution  of  the  connective 
tissue  has  a  similar  power  on  the  fibrine,  and  a  solution  of  it  occurs,  in 
some  cases  very  rapidly,  so  that  the  more  solid  exudation  gives  place  to 
fluid  pus. 

In  a  local  septic  infection,  however,  the  blood-vessels  may  be 
involved,  more  particularly  the  thin-walled  veins.  The  infection 
may  extend  through  the  wall,  or  it  may  find  entrance  through  the 
severed  ends  of  these  vessels  in  cases  of  wounds  or  injuries.  The 
conaequence  of  such  an  extension  is  an  inflammation  of  the  wall  of 
the  vein,  which  is  accompanied  by  coagulation  of  the  blood,  already 
stagnant,  as  a  rule,  in  the  vessel.  Hence  the  term  Thrombo-phlebitis, 
so  fomiliar  in  older  medical  literature,  means  a  septic  and  ultimately 
a  suppurative  inflammation  of  a  vein.  This  condition  is  not  now 
common,  except  in  connection  with  the  veins  of  the  skull  and 
meninges,  arising  in  these  regions  chiefly  from  septic  infection  of  the 
complicated  structures  of  the  middle  ear.  The  veins  of  the  leg,  in 
cases  of  septic  infection  in  connection  with  compound  fracture,  used 
to  be  sometimes  found  full  of  pus,  and  with  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
infiltrated  with  pus.  It  was  to  such  a  condition  as  this  that  the  term 
Pynmia  was  given  under  the  idea  that  the  presence  of  pus  in  the 
blood-vessels  was  the  serious  and  essential  element.  The  admission  of 
septic  microbes  into  the  veins  frequently  gives  rise  to  their  trans^iorta- 
tion  to  other  parts,  and  the  septic  infection  may  become  distributed, 
not  in  the  form  of  a  general  infection  of  the  blood,  but  in  that  of 
multiple  infections  at  a  distance  from  the  primary  seat  This  extension 
occurs  by  a  process  of  embolism,  and  the  embolic  obstruction  does  not 
arise  merely  from  the  microbes,  in  which  case  it  would  be  capillary, 
but  the  softened  thrombi  from  the  veins  are  the  obstructing 
agents,  and  as  they  carry  with  them  the  septic  agents,  they  become 
the  vehicles  of  infection.     As  the  infection  of  the  vein  is  the  primary 
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condition  it  IS  the  lungs  which  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of  such 
infective  emboli  although  the  infective  particles  may  extend  through 
the  lungs  and  be  distnbuted  by  the  systemic  artenes  In  thie  case  the 
organs  most  frequently  affected  are  the  kidneys  but  we  may  have  aUo 
the  liver  heart  intestine  and  other  organs  invoKed 

It  will  be  seen  that  pytemia  is  a  septic  infection  m  which  dissemina 
tion  has  ot-cuired  by  embolism  The  result  is  in  eiery  place  where 
the  septic  material  is  implanted  the  occurrence  of  an  acute  inflam 
mation  with  necrosis  Fig  1''3  gives  a  general  view  of  such  a  lesion 
m  the  kldne^       It  is  an  abscess  in  miniature   the  central  parts  are 


necrosed,  as  evidenced  by  the  entire  absence  of  nuclear  staining,  whilst 
around  this  is  a  great  congregation  of  leucocytes.  It  js  to  such 
lesions  at  a  distance  from  the  original  seat  that  the  name  Hetaetstio 
AbscesBeB  is  given. 

It  may  be  added  that  septic  microbes  may  apparently  reach  the 
blood  without  the  intermediation  of  a  wound  of  any  kind.  Probably 
these  fine  [jarticlca  in  minute  numbers  obtrude  themselves  into  the 
vessels  in  the  lungs  and  alimentary  canal,  but  are  readily  dis|ioHcd  of 
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a  general  rule.  They  may,  however,  from  exceptional  local  circum- 
stances or  from  some  special  virulence  in  themselves,  be  planted  in  the 
internal  structures  of  the  body.  This  takes  place  most  frequently  in 
the  bones  (see  Acute  Infective  Ostitis)  and  on  the  endocardium  (see 
Malignant  Endocarditis).  In  the  latter  case  the  situation  is  such  that 
metastatic  abscesses  in  the  systemic  circulation  are  pecidiarly  liable  to 
occur. 

Septic  infection  is  commonly  associated  with  extension  of  the  toxines 
into  the  blood  with  the  result  of  Septic  Intoxication  or  septicaemia. 
The  principal  feature  of  this  condition  is  fever.  The  occurrence  of 
Big^r  followed  by  febrile  rise  of  temperature  is  often  the  signal  of  the 
establishment  of  a  septic  infection  or  of  its  further  extension.  The 
fever  is  not  generally  homogeneously  continuous,  but  has  the  irregular 
character  of  hectic  fever.  It  cannot  be  said  to  what  extent  this  septic 
intoxication  may  be  a  complication  of  conditions,  not  primarily  septic, 
such  as  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis. 

The  septic  toxine  may  also  lead  to  organic  change  at  the  seat  of  its 
excretion.  It  seems  probable  that  the  somewhat  frequent  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys  in  tuberculosis  and  certain  forms  of  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys  in  scarlet  fever  are  due  to  this  cause. 

IV.— INFECTIVE  TUMOURS.    SPECIFIC  INFLAMMATIONS. 

The  affections  in  this  group  show  in  their  stnicture  and  general 
relations  considerable  analogies  to  inflammation  on  the  one  hand  and 
tumours  proper  on  the  other.  Hence  the  conditions  are  variously 
called  Specific  Infiammations,  Specific  New-formations  or  Infective 
Tumours.  As  already  indicated,  the  expression  *  infective '  means  that 
the  disease  is  *  spreading,'  that  it  depends  on  some  virus  which  propa 
gates  itself,  and  tends  to  reproduce  the  same  kind  of  lesion  outside  its 
original  seat.  In  most  of  the  forms  of  disease  included  here,  the  exact 
nature  of  the  virus  has  been  made  out,  and  in  all  of  these  except  one  it 
is  found  to  be  a  microbe  in  the  form  of  a  short  rod-shaped  bacillus.  It 
may  |)erhaps  be  legitimately  inferred  that  in  the  rest  specific  microbes 
are  the  infective  agents.  Several  of  these  diseases  are  not  only 
infective  but  infectious,  communicable,  that  is  to  say,  from  person  to 
person  ;  some  are  capable  of  being  inoculated  into  animals. 

The  virus  has,  to  begin  with,  a  local  seat,  where  it  acts  in  a  con- 
centrated form,  inducing  new-formation  of  tissue  and  inflammatory 
phenomena.  The  new-formation  has  many  features  in  common  with 
that  of  inflammation,  but  it  has  also  certain  distinctive  or  specific 
features.     It  consists  chiefly  of  structures  analogous  to  granulation 
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tissue,  not  simply,  as  in  inflammations,  replacing  a  part  of  the  normal 
tisaue,  but  forming  more  or  less  independent  masses  which  resemble 
tumours.  Hence,  the  group  of  diseases  included  here  is  often  desig- 
nated GrannUtion-tiBBne  tnmoara  or  Oranalomata.  Outside  these 
more  specific  new-formations,  there  are  usually  the  ordinary  lesions  of 
inflammation,  the  virus  having  acted  in  a  less  concentrated  form. 

But  the  tissue  of  the  tumours  presents  certain  differences  from 
ordinary  gmnulation  tissue,  chiefly  in  its  tendencies.  The  granulation 
cells  tend  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  necrosis,  and  so  the  tissue 
may  become  caseous  or  break  down.  At  the  same  time  there  is  the 
more  normal  tendency  to  undergo  development  into  connective  tissue, 
and  this  may  go  on  in  an  imperfect  way  alongside  the  other  change. 
Hence,  the  tumours  frequently  present  great  varieties  in  structure,  and 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  fully  to  unravel  their  relations. 

I. -SYPHILIS. 

Caauition  — This  disease  is  due  to  an  infective  agent,  which  is 

asserted  to  be  a  bacillus,  discovered  by  Lustgarten      This  bacillus 

has  special  reactions  to  staimng  agents,  which  uill  1>e  more   fully 


referred  to  in  the  section  on  Bacteriology.  The  disease  occurs  only 
in  the  human  subject,  being  transmitted  from  one  person  to  another  by 
contacL 

Primary  lesion. — The  contagium  is  usually  applied  to  some  [>art  of 
the  external  generative  organs.  It  may  be  applied,  however,  to  some 
other  part,  as  to  the  finger  (in  the  case  of  a  surgeon  examining  a  part), 
to  the  tip  (as  in  the  case  from  which  Fig.  133  is  taken),  to  the  eyelid  or 
other  external  part.  After  a  period  of  incubation,  usually  extending  to 
three  weeks  or  more,  it  begins  to  show  signs  of  local  action.     This  is  in 
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the  form  first  of  a  papule  or  vesicle,  which  acquires  a  hard  or  indui*ated 
base,  and  so  takes  the  characters  of  the  Indurated  or  Hunterian 
eliancre.  This  consists  of  a  raised  surface,  whose  base  has  a  hard, 
almost  cartilaginous  feeling.  Examined  microscopically  it  is  found 
that  the  true  skin  is  entirely  replaced  by  granulation  tissue,  which 
forms  a  bulky  mass  of  round  cells  over  which  the  epidermis  may  be 
continued  or  may  be  removed  in  some  parts.  This  structure  may  be 
regarded  as  inflammatory,  but  it  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
tumour,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  syphilitic  tumour. 

In  its  less  common  seats  it  may  very  closely  resemble  another  form  of  tumour. 
Thas  a  chancre  of  the  lip  may  be  mistaken  for  an  epithelioma,  and  be  excised 
nnder  that  impression.  This  actually  occurred  in  the  case  from  which  Fig.  128 
was  taken. 

The  tissue,  although  like  in  structure  to  granulation  tissue,  does  not 
readily  form  connective  tissue,  but  remains  long  in  the  rudimentary 
condition,  and  when  it  disappears  leaves  comparatively  little  of  a 
cicatrix.  On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  becomes  caseous,  but  this 
4loes  not  so  readily  occur  in  the  primary  lesion. 

The  virus  is  carried  from  the  indurated  chancre  by  the  lymphatics, 
and  lodges  in  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  where  it  again  pro- 
duces similar  results,  namely,  a  great  production  of  ill-formed  granula- 
tion tissue  which  has  little  tendency  to  develop  into  proper  connective 
tissue,  but  readily  undergoes  an  irregular  caseous  metamorphosis.  The 
glands  undergo  a  slow  enlargement  and  become  hard. 

Secondary  lesions. — These  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  virus  passes 
from  its  local  seat  into  the  blood.  This  it  does  after  an  interval  of 
^ome  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  primary  lesion. 

The  vims  probably  reaches  the  blood  directly  from  the  primary  chancre,  as  well 
as  by  the  lymphatics,  but  a  certain  period  of  time  is  necessary  before  it  reaches  the 
hhfod  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  any  cfTect.  Lang  distinguishcK  in  syphilis 
two  periods  of  incubation,  a  First  iiicabation  extending  from  the  time  of  infection 
to  the  appearance  of  the  primary  lesion,  and  a  Second  incubation  between  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  lesions.  The  iirst  incubation  has,  according  to  the 
statements  in  recorded  cases,  a  minimum  duration  of  ten  days,  a  maximum  of 
forty-two  days,  and  an  average  of  twenty-four  days.  The  second  incubation  is 
longer,  having  a  minimum  of  eight  to  fourteen  days,  a  maximum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  days,  and  an  average  of  six  to  twelve  weeks. 

By  !»ome  it  is  believed  that  the  induration  of  the  primary  lesion  is  itself  duo  to  a 
constitutional  infection,  and  they  cite  in  proof  of  this  the  fact  that  auto-inoculation, 
from  an  indurated  chancre,  is  rarely  successful,  that  is  to  say,  the  person  is  already 
protected  by  the  primary  indurated  chancre  from  the  production  of  another  chancre 
by  inocalation.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  original 
chancre  has  the  start  of  the  inoculation,  and  before  the  period  of  incubation  of  the 
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inocalation  has  elapsed  there  may  be  time  for  the  blood  to  hare  been  saturated 
with  the  vims.  It  is  admitted  that  aato-inoculation  is  possible  when  done  early 
enough.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  explain  the  second  incubation  except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  primary  lesion  is,  at  least  relatively,  a  local  manifestation. 

When  an  agent  exists  in  the  blood  in  a  finely  divided  state  it  wall  be 
carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  if  it  produces  lesions  they  will 
probably  be  symmetrical,  as  the  corresponding  parts  in  each  lateral 
half  of  the  body  are  for  the  most  part  in  similar  circumstances,  and  are 
similarly  affected  by  any  agent  acting  equally  on  them.  The  existence 
of  symmetrical  lesions  is  presumptive  evidence  that  a  disease  is  due  to 
something  in  the  blood.  In  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis  then  we 
have  the  virus  in  the  blood,  and  the  result  is  symmetrical  lesions  of  the 
skin,  mucous  membranes,  bones,  etc. 

These  secondary  lesions  are  inflammatory  in  character,  and  have 
generally  a  resemblance  to  those  of  ordinary  inflammations.  They  are 
most  frequent  in  the  skin,  and  so  we  have  syphilitic  Roseola,  Eczema, 
etc.,  but  other  parts  may  be  affected,  and  we  have  syphilitic  Periostitis, 
Pharyngitis,  etc.  It  is  a  question  to  what  extent  inflammations  occur 
in  internal  organs  in  this  stage;  according  to  Hutchinson  they  are 
more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed,  but  are  rarely  seen  because 
persons  seldom  die  in  the  secondary  stage. 

The  secondary  stage  has  been  aptly  compared  with  the  eruptive 
stage  of  specific  fevers,  it  is  like  a  fever  long  drawn  out.  There  is 
in  both  cases  a  virus  in  the  blood,  and  in  syphilis  there  is  frequently 
elevation  of  temperature.  The  analogy  between  the  rash  of  secondary 
syphilis  and  that  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  etc.^  is  also 
suggestive,  the  skin  affections  in  both  classes  of  cases  being  inflam- 
matory. During  this  stage,  then,  the  virus  is  active  in  the  blood, 
and  the  blood  and  secretions  are  contagious.  The  person  is  also  in 
the  position  of  transmitting  the  disease  to  the  offspring,  the  virus 
passing  into  the  germ  and  sperm  cells.  The  virus  dies  out  of  the 
blood  spontaneously,  just  as  in  the  specific  fevers,  and  the  various 
secondary  lesions  disappear,  generally  in  six  to  eighteen  months. 

In  this  secondary  stage  it  is  not  common  to  meet  with  tumours  like 
the  indurated  chancre.  They  are  characteristic  rather  of  the  next 
stage,  and  when  they  do  occur  in  this  stage  they  are  small  and  accom- 
panied by  more  pronounced  inflammatory  manifestations. 

A  certain  approach  to  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue,  however,  is  often,  seen 
in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  during  the  secondary  stage  in  the  form  of 
mucous  tulMTclM  or  flat  condylomata.  These  are  flat  superficial  elevations  of  the 
skin  or  mucous  membranes,  usually  met  with  near  the  external  organs  of  generation 
and  the  anus,  or  in  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx. 
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Tertiary  lesions. — These  are  chiefly  characterized  by  the  formation 
of  tumours  to  which  the  name  Gummata  is  applied.  They  are 
composed  similarly  to  the  indurated  chancre,  of  granulation  tissue,  but 
in  them  the  process  is  much  more  chronic,  and  the  tissue  has  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  undergo  caseous  necrosis ;  it  is  also  accompanied 
by  a  new-formation  of  connective  tissue. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  gumma  is  a  whitish  or  greyish  body,  commonly 
?rith  a  yellow  caseous  appearance  in  its  central  parts,  or  irregularly 
distributed.  It  varies  in  size ;  it  is  sometimes  as  small  as  a  millet  seed,. 
in  which  case  it  is  usually  multiple,  but  it  is  generally  much  larger,  and 
may  attain  the  size  of  an  apple.  The  tumour  is  not  generally  sharply 
defined,  but  its  periphery  merges  in  a  firm  connective  tissue  which 
usually  extends  outwards  into  neighbouring  structures,  so  that  the 
tumour  appears  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  cicatrix. 

Under  the  microscope  the  tumour  will  be  found,  as  in  Fig.  124,  to 
replace  a  certain  portion  of  the  normal  tissue.  The  central  caseous 
part  will  be  opaque  as  in  c,  Fig.  124.  Externally  the  tissue  is  more 
transparent  (/>,  Fig.  124),  while  around  and  in  neighbouring  parts  of 
the  organ  there  is  new-formed  connective  tissue,  as  at  d  in  the  figure. 

In  Fig.  125  the  appearances  seen  under  a  higher  power  are  shown, 
the  parts  taken  being  from  h  and  r  in  Fig.  124.  It  is  seen  that  the 
peripheral  (xjrtions  (Fig.  125,^^)  of  the  tumour  present  innumerable  round. 
cells  mixed  with  fibrous  tissue,  which  latter  is  often  very  pronounced. 
The  caseous  parts  are  opatpie  and  present  fine  fat  granules  with 
shrunken  cells  and  nuclei  (Fig.  125,  h). 

The  tumours  are  met  with  in  almost  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  skin, 
raucous  membranes,  subcutaneous  tissue,  in  the  su1)stHnce  of  muscles 
(as  in  the  tongue),  heart,  periosteum,  liver,  dura  mater,  soft  membranes 
of  the  brain,  cerebral  nerves,  etc.  The  name  gimima  does  not  express 
their  usual  consistence,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the 
periosteal  form. 

The  caseous  necrosis  leads  to  various  results,  according  to  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  the  gumma.  If  the  tumours  have  a 
superficial  situation,  then  Ulceration  i!csults,  and  we  have  a  deep 
excavated  ulcer  with  swollen  infiltrated  walls,  consisting  of  tissue  like 
that  of  the  gumma,  and  with  the  same  tendency  to  degeneration,  so 
that  the  ulceration  extends.  As  the  tumour  involves  neighbouring 
stnictures  which  undergo  necrosis  along  with  the  caseous  process  in  the 
tumour,  there  may  be  great  destruction  of  tissue  brought  about.  In 
internal  organs  the  caseous  material  may  long  lie  apparently  unaltered. 
The  gumma  may  be  virtually  healed,  its  granulation  tissue  absorbed 
or  converted  into  connective  tissue,  while  the  caseous  matter  remains. 
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lod  is  finally  left  in  the  midst  of  a  cicatrix  where  it  may  become 
oinfied. 

We  have  still  to  inquire  what  may  l)e  the  relation  of  these  tertiary 

Ikkkw  to  the  virus.      The  virus  no  longer  exists  in  the  bloocl,  and  in 

Kcordance  inrith  this  the  lesions  arc  characteristically  imsymmetrical. 

Ik  mo6t  probable  supposition  is  that,  after  the  close  of  the  secondary 

Mige,  some    of  the  virus   has   remained   lying  in   a  particular  part. 

Perliaps    a    small   gumma  has  formed,  and  the  virus  has  lain  in  it 

foescent  but  still  surviving.      It  may  be  waked  up  by  some  accidental 

dmimstaTice  in  the  life  of  the   patient,  at  any  period  afterwards, 

periiaps  as  long  as  twenty  years.      The  virus  propagates  itself,  Init  its 

dfeets  are  local.      It  may  produce  a  tumour  of  large  size,  but  it  does 

IOC  pass  into  the  blood,  and  therefore  does  not  produce  the  lesions  of 

ike  secondary  stage.     It  has  been  matter  of  dispute  whether  a  tertiary 

gamma  is  an  infectious  lesion,  and  the  fact  that  the  blood  of  the  patient 

hinwelf  does  not  become  infected  might  seem  to  answer  the  question  in 

the  negative.      It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,   that  the  affected 

penK>n   already  possesses  an  immunity  by  having  passed  through  the 

iecon<lary  stage.     The  gumma  is  pru])al)ly  caj)al)le  of  producing  syphilis 

when    its   juices  are  brought  into  contact  with   the  tissues  of  a  sus- 

a»ptible  person. 

While  the  conditions  des»cribed  as  chanicteristic  of  the  tertiary  stage  usually 
boc^eeil  those  of  the  secondary  period,  it  should  be  understood  that  there  are  great 
TftruLtions  both  in  degree  and  order  of  occurrence.  The  secondary  manifestations 
may  be  greatly  prolonged,  and  the  tertiary  may  develop  to  some  extent  coipcidently. 
The  s?ftat  of  the  tertiary  lesions  varies  very  greatly. 

The  tertiary  stage  of  syphilis  is  often  in  its  later  period  associated 
with  AwiylQ^ij  disease.  This  may  be  due  in  some  cases  to  chronic 
suppurations  induced  l)v  the  specific  lesions,  but  the  observations  of 
Fagge  »how  that  it  is  not  always  so.  Of  76  ca.ses  of  amyloid  disease 
M80ciate<l  with  syphilis  there  was  evidence  of  former  or  present  bone 
disease  only  in  34.  In  the  total  autopsies  in  cases  of  syphilis  over  a 
period  of  years,  aniounting  to  177  ca.ses,  amyloid  disease  was  prestnit 
in  76  cases  or  ^[gi  P^r  ceiii 

The  ataorptlon  of  a  guinma  may  be  promoted  by  the  adminstrution  of  remedies. 
The  exact  process  by  which  this  is  brought  about  is  hardly  known,  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  simple  fatty  degeneration  with  absorption,  in  the  way  indicated  in  the 
section  on  fatty  degeneration. 

Syphilis  is  often  associated  wnth  a  condition  of  the  arteries  which 
will  come  up  for  discussion  further  on.  Wherever  there  is,  as  so 
fre(|uently   happens,  a   considerable   formation   of  granulation  tissue 
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passing  into  connective  tissue,  the  arteries  take  part  in  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  we  have,  especially,  thickening  of  the  internal  coat,  sometimes 
going  on  to  complete  obliteration  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel.  (See 
Fig.  12G.)  This  is  sometimes  very  strikingly  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  gummata,  and  by  diminishing  the  blood-supply,  it  may  contribute  t<) 
the  degeneration  of  the  gumma.     It  may  also  lead  to  degenerations  in 


parts  around,  as  where  softening  of  the  brain  occurs  in  connection  with 
gummata. 

Hereditary  SfphilU.— We  have  already  seen  that  syphilis,  in  the 
secondary  stage  at  least,  may  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring.  In  the 
acute  period  death  often  occurs  in  tiUro,  or  the  child  sickens  soon  after 
birth  and  dies  within  a  few  weeks.  Hut  it  often  hap|>ens  that  the 
children  do  not  show  any  evidence  of  syphilis  For  months  or  yeare.  In 
this  way  we  may  diBtinguish  cases  of  congenital  syphilis  from  cases  of 
simple  hereditary  syphilis,  the  former  being  born  with  syphilitic 
lesions,  the  latter  developing  them  afterwards. 

In  Congenital  syphilis  the  most  constant  and  unequivocal  lesion  is 
the  affection  of  the  bones,  which  will  be  considered  afterwai-ds.  In 
this  condition  there  is  an  error  in  the  process  of  ossilication,  with 
inflammatory  conditions. 

In  Hereditary  syphilis  the  lesions  are,  like  those  of  the  seiondary 
stage,  mainly  inflammatory.  There  are  inflammations  of  the  skin, 
mucous  membranes,  cornea,  etc.     The  characteristic  malformation  of 
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the  teeth  which  Hutchinson  has  pointed  out  seems  related  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums  during  the  development 
of  the  teeth. 

Literature. — The  author,  in  describing  the  general  pathology  of  syphilis,  has 
followed  chiefly  Hutchinson  and  Virchow.  Hutchinson,  On  Syphilis,  1887,  and 
Debate  on  Syphilis,  Path,  trans. ,  vol.  xxvii.,  1876 ;  see  also  other  speakers  in  this 
debate;  Virchow,  Krankhafte  Geschwiilste,  ii.,  p.  393;  Lano,  Path,  und  Therap. 
4er  Syphilis,  1896 ;  Bicobd,  Traits  prat,  des  malad.  v^n.,  1838 ;  Lancereaux,  Traits 
hist,  et  pratique  de  la  syphilis,  1866;  Hilton  Faoge,  Medicine,  vol.  i.,  p.  109,  and 
Path,  trans.,  vol.  xxvii. ;  Kassowitz,  Die  Yererbung  der  Syphilis  in  Strieker's  Med. 
Jahrb.,  1875,  p.  359 ;  Fournier,  Lemons  sur  la  syphilis,  1881 ;  Van  Harlinoen, 
International  Encycl.  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.,  1882.  BaciUua  of  Syphilis — Lustoarten, 
Med.  Jahrb.  d.  Wien  Cresellsch.  der  Aerzte,  1885.  Since  the  publication  of  Lust- 
garten's  observations  many  have  observed  the  bacillus,  but  some  authors  have  not 
found  it  and  others  have  stated  that  it  exists  in  the  normal  smegma  of  the  prepuce. 
This  controversy  is  chiefly  in  the  pages  of  the  Deutsche  med.  Wochensoh.  See 
also  Bitter,  Virchow's  Arch. ,  cvi.,  1886. 

II.   TUBERCULOSIS. 

Tuberculosis  is  an  infective  disease  in  which  the  tissue-changes  are 
4ue  to  the  action  of  a  specific  virus  or  infective  agent.  As  in  the  case 
of  syphilis  there  is  always  a  local  or  primary  lesion,  but  the  infective 
agent  does  not  usually  extend  to  the  blood  and  infect  distant  parts  of 
the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ipcal  lesion  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
constantly  extending  one,  infecting  neighbouring  parts  till  the  death  of 
the  person,  which  is  usually  brought  about,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  tubercular  process. 

Causation. — While  tuberculosis  is  due  to  a  specific  virus,  there  are 
undoubtedly  conditions  of  the  body  which  predispose  certain  persons 
to  its  action.  Considering  that  this  virus  is  very  largely  present  in 
nearly  all  inhabited  places,  it  must  be  apparent  that  most  people  are 
exposed  to  its  action,  and  yet  only  a  limited  number  of  persons  become 
affected.  The  predisposition  is  frequently  the  result  of  inheritance. 
It  has  been  abundantly  proved  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  commonest 
form  of  tuberculosis,  namely,  that  of  the  lungs,  but  not  so  obviously  in 
other  forms.  Inheritance  determines  a  local  predisposition  usually  in 
one  organ  or  system  (see  nnte\  but  when  a  tuberculosis  is  once  estab- 
lished in  the  body,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it  extend  by  one  path  or 
other  to  other  organs,  even  without  there  being  evidence  of  a  general 
extension  by  the  blood. 

The  Bacillus  of  tubercle  is  the  essential  agent  of  infection.  This  is 
a  microbe,  consisting  of  minute  threads,  each  measuring  in  length 
about  two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle.     The  thread 
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Fig.   127.— Tubercle    bacillus  from  Bputum  in  phtbiHis 
pulmonalls.     x  1500. 


contains  what  appear  as  small  rounded  bodies  or  spores.     (See  Fig. 
127.)      The   bacillus   is    present   in    somewhat    varying    degrees  of 

abundance  in  different 
tubercular  lesions,  but  it 
has  been  met  with  in  all 
forms  of  tuberculosis. 

The  connection  of  the 
bacillus  with  tuberculosis 
and  the  essential  identity 
of  the  various  forms  of  the 
disease  have  been  proved 
by  the  cultivation  of  the 
microbe  outside  the  body^ 
and  by  the  results  ob- 
tained by  inoculating  the 
cultivated  products.  (See 
section  on  Bacteriology.) 
The  tubercle-bacillus  grows  slowly  and  only  at  a  temperature 
approaching  to  that  of  the  living  body.  We  may  therefore  infer  that 
it  does  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  multiply  except  in  the  body, 
as  the  conditions  will  seldom  be  favourable,  as  regards  soil  and 
temperature,  unless  these  are  carefully  arranged  for  experimental 
purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bacilli,  and  especially  the  sjiores, 
are  very  resistant  to  external  influences,  so  that  they  retain  their 
vitality  under  adverse  circumstances,  and  are  ready  to  begin  growth 
when  they  obtain  a  fitting  locale.  The  bacilli  and  spores  survive  even 
when  dried,  and  they  may  be  suspended  in  the  air  and  carried  as  dust, 
ready  to  deposit  on  surfaces  or  to  be  inhaled  during  respiration. 
Tuberculosis  is  not  commonly  produced  by  direct  communication  by 
contact  between  person  and  person,  in  this  respect  contrasting  with 
syphilis. 

The  bacilli  in  themselves,  consisting  of  minute  threads,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  much  effect  upon  the  tissues.  They  produce  their 
results  by  means  of  irritant  products  which  they  evolve.  These  pro- 
ducts are  present  in  cultures  of  the  bacillus,  and  are  separable  from  the 
microbe  itself.  The  so-called  tuberculin,  which  Koch  introduced  for 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  is  a  glycerine  extract  of  such  cultures. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  active  agent,  an  extraordinarily  minute  dose  intro- 
duced hypodermically  inducing  serious  general  symptoms. 

The  minimum  dose  of  Koch's  fluid  is  one  gramme  of  a  fluid  which  has  been 
thrice  diluted  to  the  extent  of  10  times.  The  gramme  thus  contains  ^^jf  of  a 
gramme  of  the  original  fluid,  or  about  ^  of  a  minim.    Koch  calculates  that  the 
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original  fluid  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  essential  principle,  and  the  minimnm 
dose  will  therefore  contain  ^zi^nfTf  ^^  essential  principle  or  ^uSt  ^^  ^  grain. 
Such  a  small  quantity  as  this,  in  a  person  who  is  already  tuberculous,  often  sends 
the  temperature  up  rapidly  and  produces  marked  local  disturbance. 

These  products,  evolved  by  the  bacilli  in  the  living  body,  have 
somewhat  varying  effects.  The  resulting  lesions  are  in  part  specific 
new-formations,  which  are  called  tubercles,  and  in  part  the  more  usual 
results  of  ordinary  inflammation.  These  two,  the  more  specific  and 
the  more  ordinary  lesions,  arc  generally  both  present,  but  the  one  or 
the  other  may  exist  alone. 

Thcf  infective  nature  of  tuberculosis  does  not  rest  alone  on  the  facts  connected 
with  the  bacillus ;  it  was  inferred  long  before  the  discovery  of  this  micro-organism. 
The  most  direct  proof  consisted  in  the  production  of  tuberculosis  by  the  inoculation 
of  tabereular  material  in  animals.  This  was  first  demonstrated  by  Villemin  in 
IStvi.  and  was  repeatedly  contirmed  by  many  observers,  amon^  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Lebert,  Waldenburg,  Klebs,  Cohnheim,  Tappeiner,  Bollinger,  before  the 
discovery  of  the  bacillus  in  1KH*2.  Tul)erculosis  may  be  readily  produced  in  animals, 
anil  the  material  used  may  be  tubercular  products  obtained  from  post-mortem 
examinations  or  otherwise,  the  sputum  of  patients  suffering  from  ])hthi8is  ))ulmon- 
alis.  or  artificial  cultures  of  the  bacillus.  The  disease  has  been  induced  by  inocula- 
tion (Cohnheim,  Koch,  Baumgarton).  by  inhalation  (Tappeiner),  and  by  feeding 
rWesener,  Bollinger). 

As  an  example  of  the  mode  of  inoculation  and  its  results  we  ({uote  the  following 
from  Koch*s  work  on  the  Etiology  of  Tuberculosis  (Sydenham  Society's  translation, 
I8><f>i.  It  recounts  the  etTects  of  inoculating  fragments  of  tissue  from  various 
orKans  in  cases  of  human  tuberculosis,  such  as  from  the  lungs  in  phthisis,  from 
strumous  joints,  scrofulous  glands,  lupus,  and  from  tulK'rculosis  in  various  animals. 

*-  The  inoculation  was  efTected  by  making  a  small  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall 
of  a  guinea-pig  with  the  scissors,  inserting  the  ])oint  of  the  scissors  to  form  a 
pocket- like  subcutaneous  wound,  about  half  a  centimctrv  deep.  Into  this  little 
pock«:t  a  fragment  of  the  inoculation  substance  about  the  size  of  a  millet  or 
mustard- seed  was  pushed  us  deeply  as  possible.  On  the  following  day  the  inocula- 
tion wound  was  always  united,  glued  together,  and  showed  no  reaction.  Generally 
it  was  not  till  after  a  couple  of  weeks  that  a  visible  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
next  the  seat  of  inoculation  occurred,  usually  the  inguinal  glands  on  one  side,  and 
at  the  same  time  induration  and  the  development  of  a  nodule  took  place  in  the 
inoculation  wound,  which  up  till  then  had  remained  perfectly  healed.  After  this 
the  lymphatic  glands  enlarged  rapidly,  frequently  to  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  The 
Dodule  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  then  generally  broke  and  becuni(>  covered  with  a 
dry  crust,  beneath  which  was  a  flat  ulcer  with  a  cheesy  floor  discharging  very 
-li^htly.  The  animals  began  to  lose  iiesh  about  this  time,  their  coat  became 
(mstly.  dyspnu'a  set  in,  and  they  died  generally  between  the  fourth  and  eighth 
veek^.  or  they  were  killed  within  the  same  space  of  time.*' 

Tuberculosis  has  been  induced  or  observed  in  nearly  all  the  commoner  warm- 
blooded animals,  and  according  to  Koch  no  bird  or  mammal  is  capable  of 
permanently  resisting  infection.  Animals  show,  however,  very  dilTerent  degrees 
uf  »QiK;eptibility,  and  in  similar  degrees  they  are  variously  liable  to  spontaneous 
tuberculosis,     liabbits,   guinea-pigs,  cattle,  and  apes  are  peculiarly  susceptible. 

U 
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GsrnivoroaB  animals  are  much  less  so,  bat  according  to  Macfadyean  (Brit.  Med. 
Joar.,  1891,  II.,  1173),  spontaneous  tuberculosis  is  more  common  in  dogs  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  In  any  given  class  of  animals  the  individuals  show  varying 
susceptibility  just  as  in  the  case  of  man. 

The  infective  character  of  tuberculosis  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  the  spreading 
character  of  the  lesion,  to  be  now  described. 

Contagiousness  of  tuberculosis. — As  the  tubercle-bacillus  from  its 
mode  of  growth  is  propagated  only  in  the  animal  body,  except  as  a 
laboratory  experiment,  the  disease  must  be  contracted  more  or  less 
directly  by  contagion.  According  to  Cornet  the  great  source  of  con- 
tagion is  the  dust  formed  when  tuberculous  products,  and  especially 
the  sputum  of  phthisical  persons,  is  allowed  to  become  dry  and  is 
pulverized.     This  author  asserts  that  even  strong  persons  are  suscep- 

Itible  when  exposed  to  such  dust.  It  is  thus  by  an  intermediate  process 
that  infection  usually  occurs.  Direct  infection  is  rare.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  cases  of  the  latter  is  afforded  by  the  chronic  thickenings 
or  warts  to  which  pathologists  are  liable  from  infection  at  post-mortem 
examinations. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  the  bacillus  could  be  entirely  got  rid  of  in  the  community 
the  disease  would  necessarily  cease.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  a  system  of 
isolation  along  with  disinfection  of  discharges.  The  facts  that  about  one-seventh 
of  the  deaths  in  the  community  are  due  to  tuberculosis,  and  that  probably  not  less 
than  one-half  of  the  persons  born  are  fated  to  acquire  the  disease  in  some  form, 
ought  surely  to  justify  such  precautions.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  importance  to 
note  that  leprosy,  under  a  system  of  rigid  isolation,  almost  disappeared  from 
Europe,  and  this  surely  affords  a  presumption  in  favour  of  similar  precautions  in 
the  case  of  tuberculosis,  which  however  can  be  carried  out  without  any  such  cruel 
seclusion  as  in  the  case  of  lepers. 

Inheritance  of  tuberculosis. — While  inheritance  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  predisposition  to  tuberculosis,  it  has  not  yet  been 
proved  that,  in  man,  tuberculosis  is  ever  communicated  from  parent 
to  offspring,  although  there  are  a  few  cases  recorded  in  infants  which 
may  have  been  congenital.  This  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the 
bacilli  do  not  readily  pass  through  membranes.  Johne  has  recorded 
a  case  of  congenital  tuberculosis  in  a  calf  whose  mother  was  affected 
with  severe  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  In  the  calf  the  tuberculosis 
was  situated  in  the  liver,  portal  glands,  and  bronchial  glands,  the 
infectioii  having  been  by  the  umbilical  veins  in  the  placenta.  (Referred 
to  by  Birch-Hirschfeld.) 

Character  of  the  lesion. — The  typical  lesion  in  tuberculosis  is  the 
so-called  miliary  tubercle,  and  it  is  this  which  was  referred  to  above 
as  being  the  specific  product  of  the  action  of  the  virus. 

The  miliary  tubercle  is  a  minute  rounded  body  (Fig.  128)  composed 
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of  cells  ^'*  ilifA"!  <>[  )'lood-vessels.  A  eiiigle  tubercle  is  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but,  by  the  confluence  of  several,  there 
may  be  larger  nodulea  formed,  and  even,  by  the  concurrence  of  vast 
numbers  in  succesaive  generations,  large  niaases.  At  first  sight  the 
tubercle  seems  composed  simply  of  round  cells,  but  closer  inspection 
shows  usually  three  formsnn) 

to  be  present.     The  most  --v^j.-r^—j 

peculiar  and  typical  is  the  '     '-.—,-  -i  f^.  ■  -^ 

fliifyt-jall   which   in   the 

early    stages    is    nearly   a  >' 

constant    constituent.      It  ** 

id  a  large  body  (seen  in 
the  middle  in  Fig.  \2S) 
presenting  at  its  margin  ' 
nuliating  processes,  espc::- 
ially  at  its  poles,  iind 
«.-ontaining  numerous  oval  .___^ 

nuclei,  usually  arranged  in  -  J  .   . 

ii  row  near  the  periphery 
of  the  cell.  The  giant-cell 
!•(  generally  near  the  centre 
of  the  tuljei'cle,  but  may 
be    considerably    removed 

from  this  [msition.  Theru  are  fre'incntly  several  in  one  tubercle. 
The  second  constituents,  the  ^-p'*!!  fit  Alii  """"  '^^'^  smaller  than  the 
-^iant-cells  and  possess  one  nucleus,  l)iit  are  still  of  cousideriible  size. 
They  are  like  the  similar  cells  iji  the  inflammatory  new-fornuition. 
They  siirround  the  giant-cell,  and  in  their  geneml  appearance  somewhat 
resemble  it.  Ordinary  round  cells  or  leucocytes  form  the  thiixl  con- 
itituentB,  and  they  arc  variously  abundant  ac-conling  to  circumstances. 
They  lielong  chiefly  to  the  pnlyniofphonui-l^ar  varintv  of  leucocytes, 
and  the  nuclei  stain  deeply.  They  are  present  at  tirst  at  the  peri- 
phery, and  may  Iw  regiirde<l  as  reiirosenting  the  ordinary  inflammatory 
pr*xiucts,  which  are  commonly  seen  in  the  tissue  around.  Tlic  giant- 
veils  and  epithelioid  cells  seem  to  l>e  the  essential  constituents  of 
tuWrcies,  and  in  perfectly  recent  examples  they  may  be  almost  the 
only  ones.  They  are.  accorrling  to  iiaumf^artcn,  tlic  immediate 
products  of  the  action  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  the  leucocytes  being 
the  ordinary  result  of  inflammation. 

Bsomgartea,  (roui  a  very  elabnralc  series  of  csperi menial  stiulies,  Iikh  doBcribed 
Om  Origin  of  tlw  various  conatltnonts  of  tlie  tntMrdo,  and  their  relation  to  the 
tacilli.       When   bacilli   invade  a   tissue    the   tixed  cells  of  the  tisane,  those  at 
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epithelium  as  veil  as  of  connective  tissue.  Brst  show  evidences  ol  change.  They 
ftre  indoced  to  proliferate  b;  the  bacilli  which  ma;  be  in  their  substance  or  in  their- 
neighbonrhood.    The  nuclei  of  these  fUj  tih~"'  '■-■rn'''"-''-  figures,   and  both 

/ilillll.fnillt  nnrl^ggjthelioi^  ffjUfj  "°"'^  frf"  the  changes  in  the  fiied  oellB^^The 
tigsijeB.  In  the  case  of  the  giant-cell  the  nuclgsr 'division  goes  on.  bat  the  cell 
division  does  not  ensue,  there  being  tbua  a  kind  of  arrest  of  developmant.  By 
this  proceaa  a  rounded  tubercle  ariaes  which  is  composed  entirely  of  giant-cells 
and  epithelioid  cells.  But  the  neighbouring  blood-vessels  are  affeoted  by  the 
virus,  and  from  them  an  emigration  of  leucoejtes  occurs.  The  leucocytes  are 
at  first  ontside  the  UTg*-<>*llBd  tubercle,  but  penetrate  into  it,  and  may  convert- 
it  into  a  anutu-oelled  or  lymphoid  tnberel*.     Ibis  transformation  may  be  rapid 


or  slow,  ita  course  dejicndiiiB  on  the  number  and  energy  of  the  bacilli.  It  the- 
latter  are  abundant  and  vigovonsly  propagutiiig.  or  if  they  are  accompanied  by 
other  foreign  microbes,  then  the  produelion  of  leucocjtcB  may  be  very  great, 
and  the  tubercles  rapidly  pas^  into  the  timall-celled  condition.  This  may  occur 
BO  rapidly  that  the  large-celled  condition  may  be  almost  omitted.  Hence  it  is 
where  the  bacilli  are  comparatively  few  and  the  cultivation  pure  that  the  large- 
celled  non- inflammatory  tubercle  is  mo9t  typically  seen. 

Bodies  having  a  structure  similar  to  that  o(  tubercles  may  be  p  oduced  b     he 
presence  of  small  foreign  bodies  (rabbit  hairs,  Baunigarten ;  part  clea  of  stone 
Hamilton),  but  in  all   such  cases   the  lesions  have  not  an   infec     e   characte 
A  more  near  approach  to  the  true  tubercle  is  met  with  in  Actinomjcoss    where 
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the  pieaence  of  a  microbe  lias  the  e£fect  of  producing  results  not  unlike  those 
of  taberealosis  (see  Actinomycosis). 

The  typical  tubercle,  as  here  described,  is  not  infrequently  difficult 
of  recognition  in  actual  cases.  Inflammatory  processes  occurring 
around  and  invading  it,  obscure  its  structure,  and  the  tubercle  itself 
is  prone  to  degenerative  changes. 

CSaaeons  necrosis  or  Caseation  is  the  most  characteristic  change  in 
tuberculosis.     As  already  described,  this  change  consists  in  necrosis 
with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  structures.     It  manifests  itself  in  a 
granular  condition  of  the  cells,  whose  nuclei  disappear.     The  result 
is  an  obscuration  of  the  structure,  and  the  replacement  of  it  by  a 
homogeneous   structureless   and    somewhat   opiiquc    material.      This 
change  usually  begins  in  the  central  parts  of  the  tubercles  and  pro- 
duces an  opacity  there,  but  it  is  liable  to  overtake  the  whole  structure. 
Indeed,  it  extends  to  the  i>arts  around,  so  that  the  tissue  which  is 
merely  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products  is  frequently  involved 
in    the  caseation.     Hence,   when   the  process  has  overtaken  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  tissue,  the  structure  may  be  much  obscured.     This 
process  in  the  rapidity  and  completeness  of  its  occurrence  depends 
on    the    abundance   and    vigour   of.  the    bacilli.      Where    they   are 
numerous,  and  where  consequently  there   is   much   inflltration  with 
leucocytes,   caseation   is   rapid  (Baumgarten).     The  caseous  material 
«>  produced  is  a  yellow,  brittle  substance,  which  resembles  cheese 
in  its  appearance.     So  characteristic  in  this  result  of  tuberculosis  that 
caseation  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  older  term  Tuberculization,  and 
caseous  matter  to  Crude  or  Tellow  tubercle. 

In  very  acute  cases  we  may  have  an  approach  to  ordinary  necrosis  or 
sloughing,  or  at  least  an  acute  softening. 

The  process  of  caseation  is  to  be  related  to  the  iu^tion  of  the  virus.  It  is  a 
necrosis  due  to  tf^n  icrr  action.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
caseation  by  the  absence  of  vessels  in  the  tubercles.  Hut  much  larger  pieces 
of  matter  may  be  kept  alive  in  the  body  without  the  intervention  of  vessels, 
such  as  free  bodies  in  the  joints  or  abdomen.  Besides,  the  caseation  extends 
beyond  the  tubercles  to  the  tissue  around,  which  is  vascular. 

Fibrous  transformation  is  a  much  more  unusual  change  in  tubercles, 
and  occurs  only  where  the  process  is  very  chronic  and  the  bacilli 
very  few.  While  some  tubercles  undergo  caseation,  others,  and  along 
with  them  the  surrounding  tissue,  develop  fibrous  tissue,  like  that  in 
chronic  inflammation. 

Softening  is  the  usual  result  of  caseation.      The  caseous  matter, 
although  it  may  remain  for  a  time  unaltered,  in  most  crises  ultimatelj 
liquefies  or  breaks  down.     The  result  is  the  formation  of  a  Gavi^ 
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nioer  (bee  Fig  130  )  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  as  the  caaeation 
ln^ol^ea  not  only  the  tubercles  but  the  aurronnding  tisane  the  caiitj 
or  ulcer  is  associated  with  an  absolute  loss  of  tissue     The  walls  of 


the  ulcer  are  tubercular,  and  the  disease  usually  continues  advancing, 
so  that  the  ulcer  or  cavity  enlarges. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  osseonB  matter  may  aconmnlate  without 
softening,  and  we  may  have  considerable  masses  of  it,  such  as  we 
find  in  the  brain  in  the  form  of  the  tubercular  tumour  or  scrofulous 
tubercle  and  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  In  course  of  time  the 
caseous  matter  may  be  partly  absorbed,  or  may  undergo  Calcareous 
infiltration.  ~~~~ 

ScTOlnla  and  Stnuna. — These  termx  are  used  to  deai^jnate  conditions  of  the 
lymphatic  gtandu,  which  are  now  generally  recognized  us  tubercular.  They 
will  be  described  in  their  proper  places.  The  terms  have  been  somewhat 
indefinitelj  extended  so  as  to  include  affections  of  joiats,  bones,  skin,  and  other 
sttacturea,  bat  such  affections  are  nearly  all  really  tubercular. 

Local  TnberonloBie. — '^^"e  have  already  seen  that  tuberculosis  is 
always,  to  begin  with,  a  local  affection,  due  to  the  implantation  of 
bacilli  in  the  living  tissue,  and  it  may  be  added  that,  even  when  it 
becomes  generalized,  the  secondary  lesions  are  due  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  bacilli  transplanted  from  the  primary  seat,  the  gixiwth  of 
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the  microbe  occurring  not  in  the  blood  but  in  the  local  seat.  Hence 
the  description  already  given  applies  to  the  local  process  however 
originating. 

Tbe  l>acillu8  finds  access  to  the  body  by  various  channels.  The 
most  common  seats  of  tuberculosis  are  in  direct  communication  with 
the  surfaces  of  the  body.  The  commonest  seat  of  all  is  the  Lungs,  and 
entrance  is  here  obtained  with  the  inspired  air.  Next  to  the  lungs 
the  Lymphatic  glands  are  most  frequently  affected,  and  in  the  case 
of  children  they  are  perhaps  more  frequently  the  scat  of  tuberculosis 
than  the  lungs.  The  lymphatic  glands  which  are  attacked  are  in 
communication  either  with  the  skin  or  a  mucous  membrane,  and  there 
are  frequently  catarrhs  or  other  forms  of  inflammation  in  the  tissue 
with  which  the  aftecte<l  glands  are  related.  The  bjicilli  may,  however, 
find  their  way  from  surfa(;es  which  are  unaltered.  The  glands  most 
firec|uently  affected  are  those  of  the  neck,  communicating  with  the 
mouth ;  of  the  mesentery,  communicating  with  the  intestines ;  and  of 
the  bronchi,  communicating  with  the  lungs.  The  skin  may  be 
directly  attacked  by  tuberculosis,  the  I'esulting  conditions  being 
described  as  T^ipna  and  Scrofidoderma. 

While  these  more  direct  modes  of  entrance  obtain  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  there  remain  a  large  numljer  in  which  the  access  is  more 
circuitous.  In  some  of  these  the  tul)erculosis  is  due  to  a  secondary 
extension  from  a  tubercular  lymphatic  gland.  It  is  thus  that  many 
cases  of  tuberculosis  of  Serous  membranes  arise.  But  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases,  the  bacilli  can  only  have  found  access  by  the 
blood.  The  blood  is  not  infrequently  the  vehicle  by  which  small  solid 
particles  are  conveyed,  and  we  may  sup})ose  that  a  few  bacilli 
accidentally  present  may  be  deposited  in  the  tissues,  and,  in  the  case 
of  a  susceptible  organ,  may  multiply  and  produce  a  tuberculosis.  This 
applies  to  tuberculosis  of  the  Bones,  which  is  very  frequent  in  children, 
and  which  often  begins  in  the  vertebra*,  or  in  the  cancellous  tissue 
at  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones.  The  Brain  is  also  liable  to 
primary  tuberculosis,  especially  in  children.  Tuberculosis  of  the 
Urino-genital  system  begins  very  frequently  in  the  testicle,  and  the 
bacilli  are  carried  thither  by  the  blood. 

Extension  of  local  tuberculosis. — A  tuberculosis  once  established  in 
a  locality  presents  usually  a  tendency  to  indefinite  extension.  Tuber- 
culosis is  generally  a  slow  process,  and  the  extension  is  also  chronic. 
The  extension  is  to  the  immediately  neighbouring  parts,  by  direct 
infiltration,  or,  more  commonly,  by  the  lymphatics  or  along  surfaces 
and  canals.  The  process  of  extension  is  usually  stopped  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  membrane,  as  the  bacilli  seem  not  to  l>e  possessed  of  the 
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power  of  penetrating  membranes  unless  there  is  first  a  necrosis  of 
them.  Thus,  tuberculosis  of  lymphatic  glands  does  not  pass  through 
the  capsule  unless  the  latter  have  been  perforated  by  necrosis;  and 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  rarely  extends  to  the  pleura  unless  there  be 
actual  perforation  of  that  membrane. 

Extension  by  the  lymphatics  is  very  frequent  and  characteristic. 
Tubercles  often  form  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  connected 
with  tubercular  organs,  as  well  as  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  In  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  for  example,  there  are  tubercles  in  the  substance  of  the 
lung  seated  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  while  the  bronchial  glands  are 
also  the  seat  of  tuberculosis. 

The  extension  along  surfaces  and  canals  is  exemplified  chieHy  in 
serous  and  mucous  membranes.  A  tuberculosis  occurring  in  the 
pleura,  pericardium,  or  peritoneum  extends  over  the  entire  surface 
of  these  membranes.  Tuberculosis,  in  communication  with  mucous 
canals,  frequently  travels  considerable  distances,  involving  the  surface 
more  or  less  continuously,  but  penetrating  deeply  to  a  very  slight 
extent.  Thus,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  frequently  associated  with 
tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  and  of  the  intestine  (from 
swallowing  the  expectoration).  Again,  tuberculosis  of  the  genito- 
urinary organs  frequently  begins  in  the  testicle.  From  this  it 
may  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  vas  deferens  to  the  vesiculae 
seminales  and  urinary  bladder,  and  sometimes  up  the  ureter  to  the 
kidney. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  in  artificial  cultures,  the  tubercle- 
bacillus  grows  on  the  surface  of  the  medium,  and  does  not  penetrate 
into  its  substance.     (See  section  on  Bacteriology.) 

While  tuberculosis  does  not  readily  penetrate  deeply,  still  in 
vascular  organs  a  few  bacilli  will  occasionally  reach  the  blood,  passing 
either  directly  into  the  vessels  of  the  part,  or  indirectly  by  the  lymphatics. 
These  may  settle  in  predisposed  situations,  and  give  rise  to  seoondaxy 
tubercular  lesions  in  several  different  centres.  This  condition  has 
been  called  by  Weigert  "  chronic  general  tuberculosis."  When  a  few 
bacilli,  thus  at  intervals,  find  entrance  to  the  blood,  the  lesions  will 
usually  be  comparatively  few.  These  secondary  lesions  run  a  chronic 
course,  and  may  sometimes  rival  the  primary  tuberculosis  in  size  and 
effect  on  the  body.  There  may  thus  be  a  number  of  considerable 
tubercular  lesions  in  different  organs,  and  the  case  frequently  looks 
like  one  in  which  several  local  tuberculoses  are  simultaneously  present. 
This  form  of  disease  is  most  frequently  seen  in  children,  whose  tissues 
seem  more  susceptible  to  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  smaller  numbers  than 
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those  of  adults.     In  them  we  may  find  tubercular  masses  simultane- 
ously in  lungs,  kidneys,  brain,  etc. 

SflTeots  of  local  tuberculosis. — The  process  of  tuberculosis,  as 
already  described,  involves  destruction  of  tissue,  and  in  many  cases 
ulcers  and  cavities  are  the  result.  The  destruction  of  tissue  may  itself 
involve  serious  consequences,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bones  and  of 
the  brafn,  in  which  latter  position  the  tubercular  mass  also  acts  as 
a  tumour,  pressing  on  the  brain  substance  around.  Most  of  the  evil 
-consequences,  however,  arise  in  connection  with  ulceration  and  forma- 
tion of  cavities.  The  surfaces  thus  produced  discharge  and  use  up 
the  available  nutritious  material  of  the  body.  Such  processes  are, 
therefore,  accompanied  by  Emaciation.  Even  more  potent  in  the 
production  of  general  emaciation  is  Fever,  which  commonly  accom- 
panies tuberculosis.  Fever  in  general  is  produced  by  the  presence  of 
foreign  matter  in  the  blood  (see  further  on).  In  tuberculosis  the 
bacilli  do  not  produce  fever  directly,  as  they  are  not  present  in  the 
blood,  but  their  products  are,  in  a  dilute  form.  In  the  case  of  dis- 
charging surfaces,  again,  there  will  commonly  be  putrid  and  other 
forms  of  decomposition  in  the  matter  discharged,  and  the  absorption  of 
the  products  will  still  further  conduce  to  fever. 

General  tuberculosis. — This  term  is  used  in  contradistinction  to 
local  tuberculosis,  to  designate  a  condition  in  which  the  tuberculosis 
has  not  one  but  many  centres  to  which  the  virus  has  been  carried  by 
the  blood.  It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  tuberculosis  has  little 
tendency  to  penetrate  deeply,  preferring  to  extend  along  open  channels 
or  surfaces.  Hence,  the  disease,  for  the  most  part,  remains  local. 
When  conveyed  into  the  blood,  the  bacilli  may  or  may  not  settle 
down  and  multiply.  This  will  depend  on  the  number  and  vigour  of 
the  bacilli,  and  the  resisting  power  of  the  tissues.  If  they  are  present 
in  large  numbers,  as  where  a  local  lesion  bursts  into  a  blood-vessel, 
then  they  are  planted  in  many  organs,  and  produce  their  usual  eifects, 
namely,  the  formation  of  tubercles  and  inflammation.  Hence,  in 
general  tuberculosis  we  have  what  is  equivalent  to  a  multitude  of 
local  tuberculoses. 

For  the  most  part  the  disease  is  a  very  acute  one,  hence  the  names 
Aente  general  tuberculosis  and  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  There 
is  a  simultaneous  and  wide-spread  eruption  of  tubercles  in  several 
organs.  The  tubercles  have  the  usual  structure,  but  they  are  present 
in  vast  numbers  in  the  lungs  (see  Fig.  131),  liver,  spleen,  kidneys, 
.sometimes  in  the  meninges,  lymphatic  glands,  supra-renal  capsules,  etc. 
The  author  has  seen  them  in  the  heart-wall  and  endocardium.  Accord- 
ing to  Tripier  the  bacilli  may  settle  on  the  valves  and  produce  an  acute 
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tubercular  endocarditis,  in  his  case  of  the  mitral  \'alve.     I'lie  tiil)cirle!» 
often    show    th«ir    relation    t«    tho    circulation    by    tlitiir    conucctioii 


with  the  bliioil-vi'Msuls.  In  tho  liin;;s  they  are  vary  fr('<[ueiitly 
groii{ic(t  nniutid  the  smaller  aiteriei,  and  may  even  form  in  the 
intei-nal  wall  of  the  artery,  pnijt^ctini;  int^  its  ralilne.  This  is 
shown  in  Ki<;K.  131  and  l'i2,  and  sneh  an  appearance  is  not  uncoiiniioii. 
The  (lificase  is  an  acute  febrile  imc,  fatal  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
the  individual  tubei-cles  are  small  in  sixe,  each  liHial  formatinn 
beiii^  little  more  than  a  single  miliary  tuberele.  They  are  often  sn 
small  as  to  be  only  detei^table  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
especially  in  the  livei',  where  they  are  j>re8ent  in  almost  incredible 
numlwrs. 

The  sininltaneoTis  outbreak  of  nunici-ous  tiilnTcular  lesions  implie>: 
that  in  a  short  interval  the  blood  has  received  lar^^e  numbui's  of  bacilli. 
In  some  cases  the  bacilli  have  been  detected  in  the  bloo<l  durinj;  life 
(Weiehselbaum),  and  not  infreipiently  after  death. 

This  overloading  of  the  blond  with  bacilli  can  only  occur  when  tiil>ei- 
culosis  has  exteTideil  so  as  to  involve  the  wall  of  a  Btill  pervions  veawl 
of  some  size,  so  that  the  liacilli  may  find  free  at-cesis  to  the  bloo<l. 
Acute  general  tuberculosis  has  been  found  associate<l  with  tiibeRulosin 
of  the  thoracic  duet,  of  the  pulmonary,  splenic,  jMiital,  ho|Mitic,  and 
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other  veins.     The  extenBioii  may  also  occur  from  lymphatic  glands 
directly  into  the  blood-vesHels  of  these  glands  (Koch). 


Thi-i  iialution  of  the  problem  of  acute  utincral  tub«n'uU>!<is  van  firnt  xiigfiEsted  by 
FoDflck.  wlio  obsE-n'cil  lu1>Fr<-uli)siH  of  the  IhoraciR  <liict  in  a  chxb  of  thiK  ill  sea."!?. 
Weigert  ha«,  in  a  InrKc  propurliun  uf  ensi^s,  found  the  Kuurue  of  tlie  (^nei'itl  infection 
in  the  extennion  to  pcrviouH  veint;.  hhiI  he  usderts  that  in  mont  cases  such  a  wun-e 
will  be  found  if  diligent  seurcli  be  njaile.  The  puhiionaiy  vein  is  that  mos^t 
trMjaently  iuvotred,  and  it  in  so  in  about  hult  the  cnacs.  tn  a  raiie  observed  by  tlu- 
BUlbor.  in  ichich  the  primary  (ulH?i'i'uloiiiii  affected  the  lung,  a  branch  of  the  pul- 
monary vein,  the  size  of  a  crow  i|iiill,  presented  in  its  vail  an  elongated,  yellon'. 
easeons  layer,  somewhat  resembling  a  thin  localised  tlironibus.  The  surface  was 
Rtnooth  and  there  was  no  layer  of  librinc  between  it  and  the  calibre  of  the  vesMrl 
shich  was  here  uninterrupted,  except  by  tlic  idiuht  piiijection  of  the  yellow  masK. 
Tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  larffc  numbers  in  this  yellow  structure,  extending  lo 
itH  internal  aspect.    Bacilli  were  also  fouod  in  the  bloud  and  in  the  miliary  lubercIeK 

Utaratim. — ilriitral  Work' — llAYr.E.  llecherches  t<ur  la  phlisie  pulmonnire. 
WIO;  L.KSJiEt,  Traitf  de I'auscull.  mtd.,  etc..  IBl!) ;  WAi-tiENm-iw,  Tuberkulose,  etc.. 
IMTiS;  ViHCHOT,  Gescbwiilgte.  vol.  ii..  I'4fi4'r)-i:  DiHcusoion  on  pulmonary  phthiKLs 
in  rebition  to  tubercle  of  Inn^'.  I'atli.  Soc.  tmnR..  IrtTil :  Cobket.  Die  TabeiculoKe, 
IWJ.  laoriUaiioii  and  Tu'itnlr  '"jtiV/kh— Villehik,  Du  tubercle  an  point  de  vnr 
de  Ron  aiuge,  etc.,  JHFS;  and  Ktudcs  sor  la  tuberculose.  18(M;  LuiuniiXii.  liU:  Ccber- 
IragnnjjderTuberk.,  1H(«;  Klkhh,  Virch.  Arcliiv,  voU.xliv..xlii.,etc.:  T.uvtiNKii, 
Virch.  Aichiv,  vols.  Ixxiv.  and-  Ixxiii.;  Cuhmiedc.  Die  Tubcrkulose  vom  .Stand- 
pnnkt  der  Infectionslehre,  IrwO;  SaM'EIihon,  Itexearcbes  on  artificial  tuberculosis, 
IWJ:  Koi.'H.  The  Etiolo(;y  of  tuberculosis,  Syd.  Soc.  trans.,  18NU;   HAi-itciiRTEN. 
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Many  papers,  and  Tuberkel  und  tuberkulose,  1885 ;  Weichbelbaum,  Deutsche  med. 
Woehenschr.,  1884;   Johns,  Die  Oeschichte  d.  Tuberkulose,  1883;   Karg  (Post- 
mortem  tubercles),    Centralbl.   f.   Chir.,   1885,  No.  32.      Anatomy  and  mode  of 
exteimmi — VntcHow,  Geschwtilste,  vol.  ii.,  1864-65;  Bindflbibch,  Path.  Histology, 
Syd.  Soc.  transl.,  1872;   Lanohans,  Virch.  Archiv,  vol.  xlii. ;  SchCppel,  Lymph 
driisentuberkulose,  1871;   Buhl,  Lungenentzundung,  etc.,  1872;    Koster,  Virch 
Arch.,  vol.  xlviii. ;  Baumoarten,  Tuberkel  und  Tuberkulose,  1885;  Hamilton,  On 
the  path,  of  bronchitis,  etc.,  1883;  Fbiedlandeb,  Volkmann*s  klin.  Vort.,  No.  04 
OOterbock  (Lupus),  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  liii.      Qtnerat  TttberctUoMis — Ponfick,  Berl 
klin.  Woehenschr.,  1877;  Zabn,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixxvi.,  1879;  Weigert,  ihid. 
vol.  Ixxvii.,  and  Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1883  and  1885;   Tripier,  Arch,  de  m6d 
exp^rimentale,  1890. 


TUBERCULOSIS  IN  ANIMALS. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  tuberculosis  has  been  communicated  to  a 
large  number  of  animals  by  inoculation,  and  that  probably  all  warm-blooded 
animals  are  susceptible.  As  a  spontaneous  disease  it  occurs  in  many  domestic 
animals.  In  these  the  lesions  observed  are  similar  to  those  in  man,  consisting 
in  tubercles  formed  of  giant-cells  and  epithelioid  cells  with  varying  proportions 
of  leucocytes.  There  are,  however,  certain  minor  variations  in  structure  in  certain 
animals.  Bacilli  presenting  all  the  characters  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  have  been 
found  in  the  affected  structures.  For  practical  purposes  the  most  important  form 
is  that  which  occurs  in  cattle. 

Bovine  tubereulosia. — Tuberculosis  is  exceedingly  common  in  cattle.  It  is  a 
suggestive  fact  that,  according  to  Nocard,  in  stall  cattle,  about  eight  or  nine  out  of 
every  ten  are  tuberculous,  while  amongst  the  young  who  have  not  yet  been  stalled 
there  are  eight,  nine,  or  even  ten,  out  of  every  ten  which  are  not  tuberculous. 
These  facts  were  ascertained  by  the  employment  of  Koch's  tuberculin  to  diagnose 
the  disease  in  the  living  animals.  Considering  the  close  relation  between  cattle  and 
the  food  of  man,  both  in  regard  to  milk  and  butcher  meat,  these  facts  are  very 
important. 

The  structures  most  freciuently  affected  are  the  serous  membranes — the  pleura 
and  peritoneum  especially — and  the  lungs,  but  the  disease  often  extends  to  lym- 
phatic glands,  alimentary  canal,  liver,  spleen,  nervous  system,  etc.  In  the  sextma 
membranes  the  tubercles  are  aggregated  into  considerable  nodules,  frequently  as 
large  as  lentils.  They  are  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  membrane  or  else 
supported  on  villous  projections  from  the  surface.  (Bee  Fig.  133.)  There  may 
be  massive  projections  of  these  nodules  hanging  from  the  pleura  or  peritoneum. 
From  the  size  of  the  nodules  and  their  white  appearance  they  have  been  compared 
to  pearls,  and  the  name  PerlBacbt  has  been  used  in  Germany  for  the  serous  form  of 
the  disease.  In  internal  organs  we  have  also  comparatively  large  rounded  nodules, 
and  sometimes  considerable  infiltrations. 

The  nodules  in  bovine  tuberculosis  are  peculiarly  prone  to  calcification.  The 
calcitication  is  probably  always  preceded  by  caseation,  but  the  latter  may  be  so 
rapidly  overtaken  by  the  calcareous  infiltration  as  to  be  masked.  According  to 
fiome  authors,  tuberculosis  may  be  communicated  to  calves  and  to  man  by 
the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows.  It  is  said  also  that  bacilli  have  been  detected 
in  the  milk. 


TUBKRCULOtilS. 


.  bonM  aomewhat  resembles  that  in  oftttle  there  being  ususllj 
mil   aodales     on    the  pentoneum       There  may  be   also   numeroua   nodutes  in 


and   these  are  eaid   t 


abcTcalosis. 


I   horaen   is   said   to   be    lonietim 


Hi   kwllM   tubcrciil Dai's  is  a  frt'i|ueiil  ditiuaMe.     It  reFelilbleN  bovine  tubercuIuitiH 
in  Um  Kcnecal  characters  as  well  as  in  its  tendency  tu  cnlviticntiun. 
Tnberculosia  ih  very  conimon  In  monkeya.  in  wliich  animals  it  usually  bei^n 


ans  in  tlie  form  of  chronic  general 
v<'ly  large  [ovi.  which  usually  hiGHk 


n  the  lung!i.  but  is  apt  to  extend  tu  oilier  c 
tobrtculoieiH,  so  as  lu  locni  ii 
doirn  and  produc 

le  to  a  biicillus  which  closely  rHseuihlFS 
in  it*  Hiijiearaiice  in  cultures  and  in 
fclion  on  Ijacleriology.  | 
ous  [onus  of  tuberculosis  in  animals 
4M  Koch,  Etiology  of  Tuberculosis,  Hyd.  Sa«.  transl.,  IfiHIi;  and  .roHSE,  in 
Biich-Hirachleld's  liclirlucli  il.  lutlli.  Anat.,  where  a  full  slatenient  at  the 
Uterature  is  given;  see  also  B.h-ikiahtes,  1.  c;  Cubiuhton,  lluvine  lubcrc.  in 
man.  ISHl,  Nimaiih.  Congivs  poui  I'itudv  de  la  tuliercnlose,  iii.,  M'J3,  and  Ann. 
de  riiiEtitut  Paateur,  IrtjfJ  :  MA>'t'ri-ri  (L'nwl  tuberculosis),  /eitsch.  I.  Hygient, 
vol.  li.,  IWJ. 

Ill,  -LKPKOSV  OR  LKl'RA. 

ThJH  disease  wan  at  oiii;  time  spread  over  tht;  whole  of  Kiirojie, 
Uut  is  now  limited  to  certain  localities  in  Noniuy,  litistiiii,  lecliinil, 
and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  still  somewhat  prevalent 
in  Asia,  especially  India,  .lapaii,  and  China  ;  in  Africa,  where  it  is  very 
prevalent  in  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Islanila  of  the  East  Coast ;  and 
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in  America,  especially  in  the  West  India  Islands  and  Mexico.     (See 
Hirsch,  "Geograph.  Path.,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  1.) 

Caasation. — The  disease  is  generally  regarded  as  hereditary,  but 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  contagion  have  been  observed. 

The  questioii  of  contagion  as  a  cause  of  leprosy  has  been  till  lately  an  undecided 
one.  But  recently  several  cases  of  communication  to  Europeans,  evidently  by 
t:ontagion,  have  been  published,  one  in  which  it  was  communicated  by  vaccination. 
A  final  demonstration  of  contagion  has  been  furnished  by  the  inoculation  of  a 
condemned  criminal  at  Honolulu  by  Dr.  Arning.  The  inoculation  was  successful, 
but  the  period  of  incubation  was  very  prolonged.  It  is  probable  that  the  incu- 
bation may  extend  over  several  years,  and  if  this  be  so,  it  will  be  frequently 
very  difficult  to  trace  the  source  of  contagion.  The  reality  of  contagion  has 
received  its  final  demonstration  in  the  case  of  Father  Damien,  a  Catholic  priest 
who  ministered  to  a  leper  colony  and  contracted  the  disease,  of  which  he  died 
in  1889.  The  researches  of  Thin  seem  to  show  that  leprosy  was  introduced 
into  Italy  about  the  time  of  Christ,  and  that  it  spread  thence  into  the  countries 
of  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  Within  a  few  centuries  it  had  spread  to 
«uch  an  extent  and  excited  such  disgust  and  terror,  that  the  populations  were 
roused  to  drive  the  lepers  from  their  midst.  They  were  now  gathered  into 
*  lazar-houses,'  and  otherwise  isolated.  With  the  adoption  of  these  measures 
leprosy  began  to  disappear,  and  soon  became  almost  extinct  in  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  Leprosy  bacillas  somewhat  resembles  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
and  can  be  stained  by  similar  methods.  But  it  can  also  be  stained 
by  methods  to  which  the  tubercle  bacillus  does  not  react.  Its 
cultivation  is  very  difficult,  but  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished 
on  peptone  glycerine  serum.  It  is  also  stated  to  have  been  success- 
fully inoculated  in  animals,  and  in  man  there  is  the  successful  case 
of  inoculation  referred  to  above.  The  bacillus  is  present  in  (luite 
enormous  numbers  in  the  lesions  in  the  skin  in  leprosy.  It  presents 
itself  in  the  interior  of  round  cells  (the  lepra  cells  of  Virchow)  which 
are  considerably  larger  than  leucocytes.  (See  Fig.  134.)  These  cells 
are  to  some  extent  the  end^helium  of  the  vessels,  but  other  fixed 
connective-tissue  cells  apparently  act  as  phagocytes  to  the  leprosy 
bacillus.  The  bacilli  are  so  numerous  as  to  suggest  that  the  charac- 
teristic cutaneous  swellings  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  actual  bulk 
of  the  bacilli. 

Character  of  the  lesionB. — The  disease  occurs  in  two  forms  which 
are  designated  Lepra  tabercnlosa  and  Lepra  ansBsthetica.  In  the  first 
the  new-formation  has  its  seat  in  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane;  in  the 
second  it  is  the  nerves  which  are  affected.  The  tubercular  form  is 
sometimes  called  Elephantiasis  grascorum. 

In  both  forms  the  onset  of  the  symptoms  is  characterized  by  general 
constitutional  disturbance  in  the  form  of  malaise  and  frequently  fever, 
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a)oii£  with  an  erythematous  eruption  of  the  skin.  These  symptomB  are 
more  pronounced  in  tubercular  leprosy  than  in  the  ann^sthctic  form, 
which  may  be  very  insidious  in  its  onset.  Their  occurrence  would 
indicate  that  the  infection  is  present  in  the  blooil,  and  would  make  the 
phenomenon  of  leprosy  analogous  to  the  second  staf;:e  of  syphilis.  This 
analogy  is  further  borne  orit  by  the  symmetrical  character  of  the  Icsione, 
which  are  described  below.  At  the  same  time  the  bacillus  has  not 
been  found  in  the  blood,  and  its  position  and  condition  duiing  the  long 
period  of  incu)*ation  are  quite  obscure. 


ToberoiilaT  leproay  occurs  muinly  in  the  skin,  but  (Extends  also  to 
mucous  mcmbr;ines.  After  the  acute  i^yinptuinii  rofcrrcd  to  above,  the 
erythema,  which  is  a  general  eruption,  passes  otf,  and  the  {icrmancnt 
lesion  limits  itself,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  ex[j«*ed  parts  of  the  body, 
'llie  akin  of  the  lace  and  hands  are  the  [larts  most  ;ifici'ted,  and  the  legs 
if  they  are  exposed.  Of  the  mucous  membranes,  those  of  the  mouth 
and  larynx  are  often  involved.  The  disease  also  uxtends  to  the  lym- 
phatic glands.  In  the  skin  there  appear  Ijirgcr  or  smaller  swellings,  at 
first  red  or  bluish  in  colour,  which  Iwconie  tinner  ami  Jianler.  These 
:ntierclcs  may  reach  the  si/e  of  a  hazel  nut  or  a  wahmt.  Thoy  consist 
of  granulation  tissue  in  which  cells  of  vHrioiis  sizes  have  replaced  the 
cutis  vera.  These  cells  contain  the  bacilli.  As  in  other  granulation 
tumours,  we  often  have  ulceration,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  lupus,  there 
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may  be  cicatrization  without  ulceration.  By  the  formation  of  the 
swellings  and  cicatrization,  great  deformities  frequently  result,  so  that 
the  patients  have  ofbeii  a  peculiarly  hideous  appearance,  the  face  being 
knobbed  and  gnarled  (Fig.  135). 

Nerve  leprosy  is  characterized  by  the  stems  of  the  peripheral  nerves 
becoming  the  seat  of  spindle-shaped  swellings,  sometimes  of  consider- 
able length.  The  granulation  tissue  here  is  in  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue,  so  that  the  nerve-fibres  are  separated  and  compressed.  The  new- 
formation  sometimes,  but  rarely,  extends  to  the  membranes  of  the 
spinal  cord  or  brain. 

The  nerve  affection  leads  to  neuralgias  and  to  conditions  of  the  skin 
which  are  related  to  the  interruption  of  the  conductivity  of  the  nerves. 
Localized  patches  of  anaesthesia  occur.  There  are  patches  in  which  the 
colour  varies,  being  darker  or  paler  than  normal.  In  the  older  patches, 
the  central  parts  are  mostly  pale  (white  leprosy).  Deep  ulcerations 
sometimes  follow,  not  infrequently  leading  to  separation  of  the  fingers 
or  toes.  No  bacilli  have  been  found  in  these  peripheral  lesions ;  they 
are  simply  the  result  of  the  interference  with  the  nerves. 

In  leprosy  there  are  sometimes  tumours  formed  in  internal  organs, 
but  this  is  very  rare. 

Literature. — For  a  historical  account  see  HiitscH,  Handbook  of  hist,  and  geograph. 
path.,  Syd.  Soc.  transl.,  vol.  ii. ;  see  also  Virchow,  Geschwiilste,  vol.  ii. ;  Gull, 
Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  1B59;  Carter,  Med.  Chir.  trans.,  Ivi.,  and  Path,  trans.,  xxvii. ; 
Hansen,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixxix. ;  Neisser,  Ziemssen's  Handb.  d.  spec.  Path.,  vol. 
xiv.,  and  Virch.  Arch.,  vols.  Ixxxiv.  and  ciii. ;  also  Neisser  and  Cornil  et  Suchari», 
in  translated  essays,  New  Syd.  Soc,  1880.  Coiitatjion — Munro,  Etiology  and  Hist, 
of  leprosy;  Besnier,  Acad,  de  M6d.,  Oct.  11,  '87;  Gairdner,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1887, 
i.  1260,  ii.  799,  1055,  and  1119;  Thin  on  Leprosy,  a  full  account  of  history,  path- 
ology, etc.,  London,  1891;  Arning's  case,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1888,  ii.,  1171;  Bevan 
Bake,  Various  reports  of  Leper  Hosp.,  Trinidad ;  Hutchinson,  Archives  of  Surg., 

■       •  •  • 

i.-iii. 

IV.    ELEPHANTIASIS  ARABUM. 

This  disease,  which  is  called  elephantiasis  arabum  to  distinguish  it 
from  K  graecorum,  which  is  true  leprosy,  is  often  simply  designated 
Elephantiasis,  sometimes  also  Pachydermia. 

Causation. — The  disease  is  endemic  in  certain  localities  in  India,. 
China,  Egypt,  Arabia,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  etc.,  chiefly  in  places 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea.  It  obviously  depends  on  some 
morbid  poison,  but  the  nature  of  it  has  not  been  discovered.  The 
disease  begins  in  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by 
fever,  and  somewhat  resembling  erysii>elas.  These  attacks  pass  off 
and  recur,  the  disease  ultimately  subsiding  into  a  more  chronic  con- 
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ctiuon.  These  are  conditions  whicb  can  only  be  produce^  by  a  morbid 
poison  acting  on  the  tissues  locally  and  probably  sending  off  products 
into  the  blood  so  as  to  induce  fever.  The  fact  that  no  secondary  lesions 
occur  at  a  distance  is  an  indication  that  the  virus  itself  does  not  reach 
the  blood.  The  disease  attacks  chiefly  the  native  races,  but  no  race  is 
exempt  from  it. 

CbaT&cter  of  the  leuon. — The  lesion 
consists  of  an  enormous  hypertrophy 
of  the  tissues  of  the  skin.  The  cutis 
vera  is  thickened,  the  papill»  are  en- 
larged, and  the  epidermis  is  thickened. 
In  the  earlier  periods  the  new-formed 
tissue  is  some  what  cellular,  and  through- 
out  it   is   succulent   and    cedematous. 


(Attur  pliob^raptL 

The  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  the  lower 
extremities  and  external  genital  organs, 
but  sometimes  attacks  the  upper  ex- 
tremities. In  the  lower  extremities 
it  produces  an  extraordinary  irregular 

thickening  of  the  skin,  which  has  a  !S»  8bule'^o"snk!^'-ioin"°'''S 

folded  and  bagged  appearance,  like  that  Sl^S' '"ivS'cbow  i™'^''  '"  "''" 

of  the  legs  of  an  elephant.     (See  Fig. 

136.)  Id  the  genital  organs  it  produces  tumours  which  sometimes  grow 
to  a  massive  size  ;  tumours  have  been  excised  which  weighed  over  100 
pounds,  and  which  hung  down  so  as  to  reach  below  the  knees.     (See 
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Fig.  136.)  Sometimes  the  tumour  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  hyper- 
trophied  skin,  but  a  proper  isolated  tumour  is  found  internally.  This 
was  so  in  a  case  observed  by  the  author.  In  the  legs  the  new-formation 
may  extend  inwards  to  the  fasciae,  the  inter-muscular  tissue,  periosteum, 
and  bone.  The  accompanying  Fig.  137  shows  how  the  bone  may  be  the 
seat  of  new-formation. 

Sometimes  there  is  great  dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  disease  may  develop  from  so-called  lymph -scrotum,  and  Manson  has  inferred 
that  elephantiasis,  like  lymph -scrotum,  depends  on  the  filaria  sanguinis.  (See 
under  Parasites.)    The  author  does  not  regard  this  inference  as  warranted. 

literature. — Vibchow,  Gkschwiilste,  vol.  i. ;  £!smabch  und  Kulenkampff,  Die 
elephantiastischen  Formen,  1885;  Carter,  On  Leprosy  and  Elephantiasis,  1874; 
Turner,  Amputation  of  scrotum  for  Elephantiasis,  Olas.  Med.  Jour.,  1882,  vol.  i. 
(¥rith  photographs). 

V.  GLANDERS. 

This  disease  is  met  with  chiefly  in  horses,  but  is  occasionally  com- 
municated to  man.  The  name  Farcy  is  sometimes  given  to  the  disease 
when  the  skin  and  lymphatic  system  are  specially  engaged. 

Causation. — The  disease  has  been  shown  by  Loffler  and  Schiitz  to 
depend  on  a  bacillus  which  resembles  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  form, 
but  does  not  contain  spores  and  requires  different  methods  of  staining. 
(See  in  section  on  Bacteriology.) 

Character  of  lesion. — The  disease  in  horses  manifests  itself  first  in 
the  formation  of  swellings  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  skin,  consisting 
of  granulation  tissue.  The  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  generally  first 
attacked,  and  there  is  either  a  diffuse  infiltration  of  it  or  else  a  more 
localized  series  of  swellings  like  those  of  lupus.  From  this  seat  the 
disease  spreads  to  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  also  along  the 
mucous  membrane  to  the  lungs  and  intestinal  tract.  The  skin  also 
becomes  the  seat  of  lesions. 

The  granulation  tissue  here,  even  more  than  in  the  other  infective 
tumours,  tends  to  break  down,  so  that,  as  a  rule,  ulcers  soon  form, 
which  present  a  great  tendency  to  spread.  These  ulcers  arise  by  what 
is  virtually  a  suppurative  process,  and  if  the  tumours  are  situated  deep 
in  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  there  may  be  actual  abscesses,  which, 
by  bursting,  form  ulcers.  If  the  ulcers  heal,  cicatrices  are  formed  in 
the  usual  way. 

The  manifestations  in  internal  parts  are  largely  inflammatory  in 
character.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are  the  seat  of  inflam- 
matory swelling.  In  the  lungs  there  are  nodules  either  consisting  of 
granulation  tissue  with  caseous  central  parts,  or  more  distinctly  pneu- 
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monic.  There  are  also  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal 
nodules  which  are  sometimes  solid,  at  other  times  breaking  down 
into  pus. 

The  above  description  applies  to  the  acute  eases,  which  are  the 
commoner,  but  the  disease  is  sometimes  chronic  in  its  course.  Chronic 
cases  have  usually  the  nodules  in  the  skin,  and  there  are  secondary 
tumours  in  the  muscles,  etc. 

In  man,  glanders,  which  occurs  occasionally  in  persons  engaged 
about  horses,  is  usually  an  acute,  rapidly  fatal  disease.  There  are 
nodules  and  ulcers  in  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin,  and 
frequently  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  skin  with  abscesses 
among  the  muscles,  etc.  In  fact,  in  man  the  disease  takes  the  in- 
flammatory character  more  distinctly  than  in  the  horse.  We  may 
have  in  man  also  nodules,  ulcers,  and  abscesses  in  internal  organs. 
Sometimes  the  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  etc.,  cause  the  disease 
to  resemble  pyaemia.  At  other  times  the  juices  from  the  ulcers  in 
the  nose  or  mouth  being  inhaled,  may  give  rise  to  lesions  like  those 
of  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Chronic  glanders  in  man  is  characterized  by  ulcers  in  the  mucous 
membranes  of  fauces,  bronchi,  etc.,  and  in  the  skin.  There  may  be 
caseating  nodules  in  internal  organs. 

literature. — Virchow,  Oeschwiilste,  vol.  ii.;  Bollinger,  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  vol. 
iii.;  L<>FFLER  und  ScHiJxz,  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr.,  Dec.  1882. 

VI.  ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

This  disease  is  prevalent  in  cattle  in  whom  it  was  first  recogin'zod  as 
parasitic  by  Bollinger.  It  has  l)een  observed  in  man  in  a  considei-able 
riumlier  of  cases. 

Caasation. — As  the  name  implies,  the  disease  is  due  to  a  micnjbe, 
whose  botaniciil  position  and  life-history  have  not  been  fully  made 
out.  It  consists  of  short  threads,  an*anged  in  a  radiating  fashion, 
many  springing  from  a  common  centre.  The  threads  are  usually 
clubl>ed  at  their  outer  extremities,  but  thev  are  not  always  so.  Thev 
are  united  in  the  centre  of  the  clump  by  a  matted  mass  of  fi})res.  The 
little  masses  thus  form  peculiar  radiating  bodies  of  a  glo})ular  or 
oval  fonn,  having  a  somewhat  glandular  aspect.  From  the  radiating 
arrangement  the  fungus  is  called  the  Riiy-fungus  oi-  Actinomyces 
(aicTts,  a  ray).  The  individual  clumps  are  of  very  small  size,  not 
visible  t^)  the  naked  eye,  but  they  may  be  united  into  larger  masses 
as  the  heads  in  a  cauliflower.  The^c  larger  masses  appear  as  small 
yellow  sulphur-coloured  grains  in  the  discharges  and  new-formations, 
giving  the  characteristic  indications  of  the  disease. 
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Character  of  lesion. — Whether  in  animals  or  man  each  fungiis-head 
constitutes  a  centre  of  irritation,  and  granulation  tissue  forms  around 
it.  By  coalescence  there  are  formed  bulky  masses  of  granulation 
tissue.  There  is  no  tendency  to  caseation,  but  rather  to  formation 
of  pus  on  the  one  hand  and  cicatricial  tissue  on  the  other.  The  disease 
usually  presents  itself  in  cattle  in  the  form  of  bulky  round  tumoui-s, 
which  are  mostly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jaws,  but  may  be  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  These  tumours  usually  contain  a  yellow  pus  in 
which,  and  in  the  granulation  tissue  which  lines  them,  the  fungus- 
heads  are  found.  In  man  there  is  a  more  extended  formation  of 
granulation  tissue,  and  more  of  a  suppurative  character. 

The  fungus  seems  to  find  entrance  chiefly  through  the  mouth, 
and  the  disease  has  its  primary  seat  about  the  jaws,  in  the  respiratory 
tract,  or  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

In  Actinomycosis  of  the  face  and  neck,  the  fungus  has  obtained 
entrance  by  breach  of  surface  in  the  mouth,  usually  in  connection 
with  carious  teeth,  so  that  the  commencement  is  usually  in  connection 
with  the  jaw.  There  is  a  formation  of  granulation  tissue  around  the 
jaw,  usually  the  inferior  maxilla,  extending  to  parts  around.  The 
process  is  a  chronic  one,  and  by  degrees  the  lesion  extends  to  the 
surface.  Abscesses  form  which  discharge  and  leave  fistulous  openings. 
Sometimes  the  new-formation  extends  to  the  vertebrae  or  base  of  the 
skull,  especially  when  the  upper  jaw  has  been  the  starting  point. 

The  respiratory  organs  may  be  the  primary  seat.  There  may  l)e 
a  superficial  actinomycosis,  producing  simply  a  suppurative  bronchitis. 
More  usually  the  fungus  is  in  the  substance  of  the  lung,  giving  rise 
to  chronic  condensations  and  indurations,  in  isolated  patches.  These 
enlarge  and  coalesce,  and  they  often  break  down  so  as  to  form  cavities. 
The  process  is  a  chronic  one  and  somewhat  resembles  that  in  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  but  differs  in  respect  that  it  does  not  usually  attack  the 
apices  of  the  lungs.  The  disease  is  apt  to  involve  the  pleura  and 
the  neighbouring  pericardium.  It  not  infrequently  extends  to  the 
bcxlies  of  the  vertebrae,  causing  them  to  become  carious.  There  is  here 
a  slow  inflammatory  process  with  exuberant  granulations  and  suppura- 
tion. The  abscess  may  reach  the  surface  by  a  course  similar  to  that  of 
a  tubercular  abscess  of  bone. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  more  rarely  the  primary  seat  of  actino- 
mycosis. There  are  nodules  and  ulcers  formed  and  the  disease  extends 
to  the  peritoneum,  leading  to  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue  and 
abscesses  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  There  may  be  perforation 
of  the  bladder,  intestine,  or  abdominal  wall. 

Madura  foot,   or  Mycetoma,   a  disease  in  which  the  tissues  are 
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penetrated  by  sinuses,  is  regarded   by   some  authors  as  a  form  of 
Actinomycosis.     The  microbes  though  allied  are  probably  distinct. 

In  some  cases  the  fiingus  gets  into  the  blood  and  is  disseminated 
in  various  organs.  In  that  case  there  are  a))scesses  produced,  and 
the  disease  is  like  a  chronic  pyemia. 

literatnre. — Bollinger,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1B77,  No.  27;  Ponfick, 
Die  Actinomycose  des  Menschen,  1882 ;  Israel,  Actinomycosis  in  man,  Syd.  Soc, 
1886;  Shattock,  Path,  trans.,  vol.  xxxvi. ;  Acland,  ditto,  vol.  xxxvii.  An 
exhaustive  account  of  Actinomycosis  is  given  by  Bostroem  in  Ziegler's  Beitriige, 
vol.  ix.,  1891;  Kanthack  (Madura  foot),  Joum.  of  Path.,  i.,  1892;  Boyce  and 
ScBVETOB,  Phil,  trans.,  vol.  185,  1894. 

VII.  MALKiNANT  LYMFHOxMA  OR  HODGKIN'S  DISEASE. 

The  exact  relations  of  this  disease,  or  group  of  diseases,  are  some- 
what olwcure.  In  many  respects  it  presents  the  characters  of  the 
infective  tumours,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  related  to  leukaemia, 
this  latter  disease  S(jmetimea  presenting  most  of  the  organic  lesions 
of  Hodgkin's  disease.  By  some  leuksemia  is  also  inchided  amongst 
the  specific  new-formations.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease  may  be  inferred  from  an  eiuimeration  of  the  names 
applied  to  it.  Besides  the  above  we  have  Adenia,  Pseado-leuksBmia, 
Lymphosarcoma,  Malignant  lymphadenoma,  Malignant  aleuksBmic 
lymphadenoma,  and  AnsBmia  lymphatica.  The  disease  is  accompanied 
by  marked  ansemia  and  dn^psy,  but  there  is  no  increase  of  leucocytes  in 
the  blood.     Fever  is  pre^sent  in  simie  cases. 

We  inchide  here  cases  in  which  there  is  first  an  enlargement  of  a 
group  of  glands,  and  a  sulwecjuent  extension  to  other  groups,  followed 
ill  many  cases  by  a  further  extension  to  the  spleen  and  liver,  and  even 
to  other  structures.  This  is  the  disease  described  by  Hcxlgkin  and 
pn>perly  designated  by  his  name.  It  is  an  infective  disease,  having 
some  analogies  with  tuberculosis,  but  limiting  itself  much  more  to 
the  lymphatic  system. 

The  disease  begins  with  a  local  enlargement  of  a  certain  group  of 
lymphatic  glands,  frequently  those  of  the  neck,  Init  it  may  be  those  of 
other  situations,  such  as  those  of  the  axilla  and  those  accompanying 
the  thoracic  and  alKlominal  aoita.  Beginning  in  one  set  it  is  liable 
to  extend  to  others  till  there  may  be  a  widely-extended  enlargement  of 
the  glands  in  many  regions.  The  aft'ection  of  the  glands  consists  in 
a  proliferation  of  the  lymphatic  gland  tissue.  The  enlarged  glands 
may  l>e  of  the  same  consistence  and  appearance  jis  the  normal  glands, 
but  they  may  be  softer  or  haixler.  There  is  not  infrequently  a  trace  of 
caseation  in  the  glands,  esi>ecially  when  they  are  hard.     In  the  soft 
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form  the  new-formation  may  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
glands  and  invade  surrounding  parts. 

The  spleen  is  affected  in  most  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  although 
not  in  all.  It  is  enlarged,  and  its  outline  shows  localized  elevations 
as  if  th^re  were  distinct  tumours  present.  On  section,  however,  these 
have  not  the  appearance  of  definite  sepai-ate  growths,  but  rather  of 
localized  infiltrations  of  the  splenic  tissue.  There  are  areas  of 
yellowish  white  appearance,  which  have  been  compared  to  lumps  of 
suet  in  a  pudding.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  that  in  these 
areas  the  tissue  is  lymphatic,  consisting  of  round  cells  with  a  reticulum 
like  that  in  lymphatic  glands.  Moreover,  the  tissue  arises  by  pro- 
liferation of  the  lymphatic  follicles  of  the  spleen  (the  Malpighian 
corpuscles)  which  normally  accompany  the  splenic  arteries.  The  liver 
is  also  commonly  affected,  there  being  here  an  infiltration  of  the 
capsule  of  Glisson,  such  as  occurs  in  some  cases  of  leukaemia.  The 
kidneys  also  in  some  cases  show  in  their  external  configuration  rounded 
swellings,  which  are  due  to  localized  infiltrations  of  round-cells.  There 
may  also  be  enlargements  of  lymphatic  structures  other  than  those 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  spleen,  such  as  the  closed  follicles  of 
the  intestine,  the  tonsils,  etc. 

Hodgkin's  disease  may  give  rise  to  amyloid  degeneration,  as  in  a 
case  observed  by  the  author.  In  this  case  a  sago  spleen  was  the  seat 
of  secondary  lymphatic  new-formations.  The  new-formation  occupied 
the  same  structures  as  the  amyloid  disease,  and  it  was  interesting 
to  observe  how  the  round-cell  infiltration  caused  absorption  of  the 
amyloid  material,  and  how  the  arteries,  whose  walls  were  amyloid, 
recovered  their  structure  under  the  influence  of  the  new-formation. 

It  is  proper,  as  Steven  has  pointed  out,  to  distinguish  Hodgkin*s  disease  from 
Ijrxnplio-Barcoma.  The  former  has  more  the  characters  of  a  general  disease  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  originating  locally  but  spreading  in  the  lymphatic  system.  The 
latter  is  a  local  disease  of  a  certain  group  of  glands,  usually  the  mediastinal  ones, 
and  showing  chiefly  a  local  malignancy. 

literatore.— HoDOKiN,  Med.  Cfair.  trans.,  1832 ;  Wn.Ks  (who  suggested  the  name 
Hodgkin's  Disease,  and  has  chiefly  brought  it  into  prominence),  Guy's  Hosp. 
Reports,  3rd  series,  vols.  ii.  and  xi.,  also  cases  in  Path,  trans.;  Murchison, 
Path,  trans.,  xxi.,  372;  also  papers  by  Wilks,  Greenfieli),  and  others  in  Path, 
trans.,  xxix.,  1878;  Hilton  Faooe,  Medicine,  1886,  vol.  ii.,  334;  Steven,  Glas. 
Med.  Jour.,  vols.  xxxv.  and  xxxvi.,  1891 ;  Flexner,  Johns  Hopkins'  Hosp. 
Bep.,  1893. 

VIII.  ACUTE  SPECIFIC  FEVERfS. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  gone  before  that  the  diseases 
grouped  under  this  designation  are  due  to  specific  infeetivt?  agents, 
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but  the  preeise  character  of  these  agents  remains  in  many  cases  as  yet 
andetermined.  The  acute  specific  fevers  are,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
fectious. They  also,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  present  a  distinct 
periodicity,  that  is  to  say,  they  tend  to  come  to  a  spontaneous  termina- 
tion at  the  expiry  of  a  certain  number  of  days  or  hours.  This,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  in  most  cases  to  be  referred  to  the  production  in  the 
course  of  the  disease  of  an  antitoxine  which  by  counteracting  the 
tozine  brings  the  disease  to  a  termination.  But  this  explanation  does 
not  apply  to  the  periodicity  of  the  malarial  fevers,  in  which  the  life 
history  of  the  parasite  determines  the  peculiar  periodicity  of  the 
attacks,  and  it  may  be  so  in  regard  to  some  other  forms.  With  these 
exceptions  w^e  may  associate  the  fact  that,  in  most  of  the  foims  of 
disease  under  consideration,  immunity  is  acquired  by  a  single  attack  of 
the  disease. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  fevers  the  relation  of  the  infective  agents  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  disease  is  various.  As  the  effects  in  all  the  forms 
have  the  common  feature  of  fever,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  blood  is 
the  vehicle  by  which  the  agent  which  directly  produces  the  symptoms 
is  conveyed.  But  as  the  actual  symptoms  are  those  of  intoxication,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  infective  agent,  the  parasite,  need  not  itself  be 
present  in  the  blood,  but  that  it  is  sufficient  if  the  toxines  produced 
reach  that  vehicle.  Hence  we  may  distinguish  two  categories,  although 
even  here  the  distinction  is  not  an  absolute  one.  There  are  diseases  of 
this  group  in  which  the  infective  agent  is  present  in  the  blood,  and 
there  are  others  in  which  the  infection  is  localized,  and  only  the  toxines 
reach  the  blood.  Even  with  this  division  a  further  distinction  has  to 
be  made,  as  the  infective  agent  may  at  a  certain  stage  be  present  in  the 
bhxKl,  or  may  be  conveyed  by  it,  whilst  it  may  subsequently  be  de- 
posited locally  and  produce  an  intoxication  from  its  more  local  seat. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  the  principal  specific  febrile  diseases  may 
be  briefly  reviewed,  lea\ing,  however,  out  of  account  those  whose  cause 
has  been  definitely  determined,  and  whose  pathology  will  be  fitly  con- 
sidered in  the  section  on  Bacteiiology  and  Animal  Parasites. 

1.  Small-poz. — This  disease  has  two  febrile  periods,  which,  it  may 
be  inferred,  have  different  relations  to  the  infective  agent.  There 
is  the  primary  fever  which  is  accompanied  by  severe  general  symptoms, 
and  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  the  infective  agent 
and  its  toxines  in  the  blood.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  inference 
that  the  agent  is  in  the  blood,  as  its  subsequent  presence  in  the 
skin  all  over  the  body  can  only  be  explained  by  its  being  carried 
by  the  blood.  The  secondary  fever  coincides  with  the  appearance 
and  development  of  the  emption  in  the  skin.     The  infective  agent, 
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which  is  probably  a  protozoon,  multiplies  in  the  epidermic  layer  of 
the  skin,  and  the  fluid  or  lymph  which  is  there  produced  is  highly 
infectious.  As  the  eruption  occurs  only  in  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes  immediately  continuous  with  it,  such  as  the  mouth  and 
extreme  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum,  we  may  infer  that  oxygen 
is  required  by  the  contagium  for  its  development.  It  is  probable 
that  the  local  multiplication  in  the  skin  is  associated  with  the 
production  of  toxines,  which  passing  into  the  blood  produce  the 
secondary  fever  and  other  general  symptoms.  The  suggestion  that  the 
secondary  fever  is  septic  is  not  a  tenable  one,  as  the  fever  occurs  where 
the  eruption  has  not  yet  produced  any  breach  of  surface,  and  where  no 
septic  microbes  are  present  in  the  lymph. 

The  nature  of  the  infective  agent  in  small-pox  and  vaccinia  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  investigation  and  discussion.  The  lymph  from  the 
characteristic  pustules  is  undoubtedly  the  vehicle  of  contagion,  and  it 
contains  multitudes  of  minute  particles.  The  pustules  themselves 
contain  peculiar  bodies  which  are  largely  within  the  epidermic  cells 
at  first,  but,  as  the  cells  are  destroyed,  become  free.  Inoculation 
has  been  successfully  performed,  chiefly  on  the  cornea  of  the  rabbit,  and 
here  also  peculiar  bodies  are  found  in  the  epidermic  cells.  These  bodies, 
which  are  in  a  non-committal  style,  called  ** vaccine-bodies"  or  "variola- 
bodies,"  are  of  various  sizes,  and  are  rendered  prominently  visible  by 
various  methods  of  staining.  Their  nature  is  matter  of  serious  difference 
of  opinion.  On  the  one  hand  they  are  accepted  as  parasitic,  and  if  so 
they  are  protozoa.  By  those  who  accept  this  position  the  name 
cytoryctes  vacciniae  Guamieri  is  adopted  for  the  parasite,  Guar- 
nieri  being  the  author  of  the  first  reliable  research  on  the  subject. 
Those  opposed  to  the  parasitic  view,  while  acknowledging  the 
actuality  of  the  bodies,  regard  them  as  products  of  the  nuclei 
or  protoplasm  of  the  epidermic  cells.  The  latest  writer  on  the 
subject,  whilst  denying  that  these  bodies  are  parasites,  yet  holds  that 
they  are  the  product  of  the  contagium,  and  that  the  true  infective  agent 
develops  and  multiplies  in  the  epidermic  cells,  and  more  particularly  in 
these  bodies  which  he  regards  as  derived  from  the  protoplasm.  The 
matter  is,  therefore,  still  sub  judicey  but  seems  on  the  way  to  decision. 
The  author,  from  a  survey  of  the  subject  and  from  personal  observation 
in  cases  of  small-pox  and  chicken-pox,  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  these 
l)odies,  so  abundant  and  so  characteristic,  are  no  mere  product  of  the 
cells,  but  are  actual  parasitic  protozoa. 

Litexmtnre. — A  full  statement  will  be  found  in  Huckel,  Die  Vaccinekorperchen, 
Supplement  to  Ziegler's  Beitrage,  1898. 
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2.  Boarlet  Fever. — The  relations  of  the  local  lesions  and  general 
symptoms  to  the  infective  agent  are,  in  this  disease,  obscure  and  com^ 
plicated,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  cleared  up  till  the  infective  agent 
itself  is  discovered.  As  yet  no  fomi  of  microbe  has  been  demonstrated 
as  the  causative  agent  in  scarlet  fever.  There  are  two  pronounced 
seats  of  local  lesion,  the  fauces  and  the  skin.  In  the  former,  which  is 
presumably  the  primary  seat,  an  iicnte  inflammation,  usually  with 
necrofids,  is  present,  and  the  process  is  sometimes  severe  and  destructive 
(Scarlatina  anginosa).  In  the  skin  the  lesion  is  an  acute  inflammation 
with  little  more  than  an  active  congestion,  so  that  the  skin  presents 
little  change  when  examined  after  death.  The  infective  agent  is 
undoubtedly  present  in  the  fauces,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  also 
that  it  passes  into  the  blood.  The  lesion  in  the  skin  might  be  the 
result  of  the  action  of  toxines,  but  the  subsequent  infective  nature  of 
the  desquamatecl  epidermis  (which,  however,  some  observers  question) 
would  indicate  that  the  infective  agent  is  present  in  the  blood  and 
carried  to  the  skin.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  point  to  a  high  degree 
of  intoxication,  so  that,  with  very  little  local  lesion,  there  may  be  a 
verv  severe  attack,  fatal  in  a  few  davs.  These  cases  are  scarcely 
explicable  except  on  the  supposition  of  an  agent  multiplying  with  great 
ngour  in  the  blood.  To  the  local  lesions  may  be  added  that  (►f  the 
kidney  (see  under  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys),  which  is  presumably  due 
to  the  toxine.  It  consists  in  an  inflammation,  concentrated  on  the 
glomeruli  in  the  early  stages  of  the  fever,  but  affecting  the  whole 
secreting  structures  in  many  cases.  This  affection  of  the  kidneys  may 
lay  the  basis  for  Bright's  Disease.  The  local  affection  in  the  throat  is 
ofben  the  seat  of  invasion  by  the  ordinary  septic  microbes,  more 
particularly  the  streptococcus  pyogenes.  It  canncU  iis  yet  be  deter- 
mined how  far  the  local  lesion  may  be  due  to  this  invasion  or  to  the 
primary  agent,  nor  can  it  l>e  stated  how  far  the  general  symptoms,  and 
even  the  local  lesions  in  the  kidneys,  are  due  to  septic  intoxication.  It 
is  a  case  of  mixed  infection.  The  great  destruction  of  tissue,  involving 
in  some  cases  the  structures  of  the  middle  e^ir,  point  either  to  a  special 
virulence  in  the  infective  agent,  or  to  an  extreme  degree  of  potency  in 
the  mixed  infection. 

3.  Measles. — In  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  of  the  infective  agent, 
we  are  in  this  disease,  as  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever,  left  to  inference  as 
to  the  principal  seat  and  mixle  of  iiction  of  the  infection.  The  infection 
is  volatile,  and  it  seems  specially  virulent  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
ilisease.  The  local  sympt^mis  consist  mainly  in  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  the  nnicous  membranes  of  the  niisal  and  respiratory  passages,  often 
going  on  to  inflanmiation  of  the  lungs,  and  in  an  eruption  in  the  skin 
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which  is  also  inflammatory.  There  is  more  than  a  simple  congestion  as 
in  scarlet  fever,  so  that  after  death  infiltration  of  leucocytes  is  visible, 
especially  around  the  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands.  There  may  also  be 
small  haemorrhages.  Whether  the  infective  agent  remains  localized  in 
the  respiratory  tract,  and  only  the  toxines  are  present  in  the  blood,  oi* 
whether  the  infection  itself  reaches  the  blood,  is  unknown. 

4.  Typhas  Fever. — Here  also  we  are,  as  yet,  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
form  of  the  infective  agent.  It  is  volatile,  so  that  infection  occurs 
through  the  air,  by  inhalation.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  infective 
agent  is  present  and  multiplies  in  the  blood.  There  is  no  constant  local 
lesion,  and  the  red  blood-corpuscles  show  very  striking  changes  in  shape 
and  indications  of  disintegration.  The  eruption  in  the  skin  is  rather  in 
the  form  of  a  passive  hypenemia,  with  disintegration  of  the  blood  so  as 
to  stain  the  tissues,  than  of  a  true  inflammation.  Hence  it  partly 
persists  after  death  as  stains  or  blotches.  The  skin  may  show  evidences 
of  a  more  considerable  disintegration  of  the  blood  in  the  form  of  a 
general  staining  almost  amounting  to  jaundice, 

5.  Yellow  Fever. — The  general  aspects  of  this  disease  resemble  those 
of  typhus  fever.  The  infective  agent  is  volatile,  there  is  no  local  lesion, 
and  there  is  a  profound  alteration  of  the  blood.  The  blood-corpuscles 
are  so  much  destroyed  that  their  haemoglobin  stains  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
and  by  means  of  this  the  skin  and  other  tissues.  It  is  from  this  colora- 
tion that  the  term  vellow  fever  is  derived. 

6.  Rheamatic  Fever. — This  is  a  disease  whose  right  to  a  position 
amongst  the  infectious  may  still  be  disputed  by  some,  and  which  has,  in 
the  past,  been  regarded  variously  as  an  intoxication  arising  from  faults 
of  excretion,  and  as  of  some  nervous  origin.  The  general  aspects  of  the 
disease  are  those  of  a  specific  fever  due  to  a  general  intoxication,  and 
the  local  manifestations  also  point  to  the  general  distribution  by  the 
blood  of  a  poison  which  has,  as  is  usual  with  poisons,  certain  local 
affinities.  The  painful  affection  of  the  joints,  which  is  such  a  prominent 
symptom  as  to  give  very  much  of  its  character  to  the  disease,  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  indicating  that  the  primary  seat  is  in,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of,  the  joints.  No  infective  agent  is  known,  and  there  is  no 
such  local  c'entre  as  exists  in  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  other  forms, 
in  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  infection  has  its  seat.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  it  is  present  in  the  blood,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  whether  it  is  deposited  in  the  various  local  lesions  or  not.  The 
disease  is  not  infectious  from  person  to  person,  nor  is  its  mode  of 
propagation  known,  but  there  are  interesting  focts  sho^nng  connection 
with  particular  localities,  and  also  its  prevalence  amongst  the  inmates  of 
particular  houses.     Whilst  there  are  the  symptoms  of  a  general  intoxi- 
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cation,  there  are  also  local  inflammations  affecting  chiefly  certain  fibrous 
membranes.  In  the  localities  affected  the  appearances  indicate  that, 
Yjesides  the  direct  influence  of  the  toxic  substance,  friction  plays  a  part 
in  the  production  of  the  inflammation.  Thus  the  lociilities  themselves, 
namely,  the  joints,  the  pericaitlium,  and  the  valves  of  the  heart,  are 
exposed  to  constant  friction  from  the  movements  of  the  body,  and 
further,  in  the  valves  of  the  heart,  the  lesion  is  in  a  striking  manner 
restricted  to  those  parts  which  are  exposed  to  imi)act  of  neigh])ouring 
portions  during  the  closure  of  the  valves  (see  under  Acute  Endocarditis). 

There  may  be  a  mixed  infection  in  this  disease.  The  regidar  and 
extended  distribution  of  the  lesion  in  acute  endocai'ditis  indicates  the 
action  of  a  dissolved  toxine,  or  a  very  abundant  infective  agent  in  the 
hloocl.  On  the  other  hand,  pyogenic  microbes  may,  taking  advantage  of 
a  breach  of  suiface,  attach  themselves  to  a  pjiiticular  pirt  of  a  valve, 
hut  this  need  not  be  in  a  ]X)rtion  exposed  to  friction,  and  it  may  occur 
when  the  fever  has  completely  subsided  (see  under  Ulcerative  Endo- 
curditis). 

7.  Whooping  Cough. — The  infective  agent  in  this  disease  is  quite 
unknown,  although  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  it.  The 
indications  are  that  it  lodges  in  the  respii-atory  jjassages,  where  its 
toxine  produces  irritation  resulting  in  catarrh  and  the  violent  paroxysmal 
coughing  which  characteiizes  the  disease.  It  is  probable  that  there  is 
not  from  the  pure  infection  much  general  intoxication.  There  is 
fre<|uently,  beyond  a  simple  catarrh,  a  serious  broncho-pneumonia, 
which  greatly  raises  the  mortality  of  whoo])ing  cough.  But  whether 
this  is  the  result  of  th«»  direct  infection  or  of  a  secondarv  infection  of 
the  ordinary  pyogenic  microbes  remains  as  yet  (►bscure. 
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SECTION  XL 
BACTERIA  AND  PARASITIC  FUNCII. 

Baeteriology.— I.  General  Conglderatioiu.  Definition  and  classification,  structure 
and  mode  of  growth  of  microbes ;  cell,  cell-membrane,  spores ;  methods  of 
detection.  Conditions  of  life,  as  to  temperature,  oxygen,  etc.  Action  of 
disinfectants.  Products  of  bacteria;  toxines,  ptomaines,  and  toxalbumins. 
Distribution,  Cultivation,  Polymorphism.  II.  Bacteria  in  the  Causation  of 
Disease — Saprophytes,  parasites,  pathogenic  microbes.  III.  The  Indi- 
▼idoal  Forms— A.  Kicrobes  of  acute  inflammationB  tending  to  suppuration  ; 
(1)  Streptococcus  erysipelatis ;  (2)  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  and  (:{) 
albns ;  (4)  Streptococcus  pyogenes  ;  (5)  Bacillus  pyocyaneus  ;  {6)  (lonococcus  ; 
(7)  Bacillus  coli  communis  ;  (8)  Bacteria  of  pneumonia ;  (9)  Bacillus  of  rhino- 
scleroma.  B.  Kicrobes  of  Acute  Speciiic  Diseases — Bacilli  of  ( 1 )  Anthrax  ;  (2) 
*' Symptomatic  anthrax'*;  (3)  Malignant  uedema;  (4)  Typhoid  fever;  (.'>) 
Relapsing  fever ;  (6)  Diphtheria ;  (7)  Tetanus ;  (8)  InHuenza ;  (9)  Bubonic 
plague  ;  (10)  Cholera  and  vibrios  resembling  it.  C.  lUcrobes  of  Specifle  New- 
formations— Bacilli  of  (1)  Tuberculosis;  (2)  Leprosy;  (3)  Syphilis;  (4) 
Glanders;  (5)  Actinomycosis.  D.  Microbes  of  Acute  Blood-infections  in 
Animals — (1)  Micrococcus  tetragenus;  (2)  Bacillus  of  mouse-septicsBuiia ;  (3) 
Bacillus  of  swine-erysipelas ;  (4)  Bacillus  of  septicaemia  hsemorrhagica  (includ- 
ing fowl-cholera,  etc.).     E.  Some  Saprophytic  Forms. 

Addendum.  Parasitic  Fungi— I.  The  Yeasts.  II.  Filamentous  Fungi— (1)  Sapn>- 
phytes  and  occasional  parasites  ;  (2)  Pathogenic  fungi. 

Bacteriology. 

rilHE  relation  of  minute  vegetable  organisms  to  disease  has  of  late 
-*-     years  assumed  a  high  degree  of  importance,  so  much  so  that  a 
special  science  has  been  created  with  its  chairs  and  laboratories,  and  a 
literature  which  has  already  reached  very  large  dimensions. 

The  minute  organisms  have  received  the  names  of  Bacteria  or 
Microbes,  these  terms  being  used  in  a  general  sense  to  include  the 
whole  group.  The  department  of  pathology  which  deals  with  them 
is  designated  Bacteriology.  The  reader  is  referred  to  special  works 
on  the  subject  for  the  details  of  methods  of  investigation  ;  we  are  here 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  relation  of  the  microbes  to  disease. 
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I.-GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Definition  and  classification. — The  bacteria  are  the  lowest  forms  of 
organic  life.  They  consist  of  minute  round,  oval,  or  cylindrical  cells, 
so  small  that  they  require  high  powers  of  the  microscope  for  their 
detection.  Like  the  fungi,  they  are,  except  in  one  or  two  doubtful 
cases,  devoid  of  chlorophyll.  But  they  are  even  lower  than  the  fungi, 
as  they  multiply  almost  entirely  by  division.  It  is  from  this  that  the 
name  Schizomycetes  is  derived,  a  name  equivalent  in  its  meaning  to 
Fission-fangi.  There  is  an  approach  to  reproductive  organs  only  in 
a  few  forms  in  which  spores  are  produced  under  certain  conditions,  but 
even  in  them  the  multiplication  is  mainly  by  fission. 

It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  make  a  proper  scientific  classification 
of  the  microbes.  The  working  out  of  that  may  be  left  to  the  botanists. 
For  our  purposes  the  classification  of  Cohn  is  sufficient.  He  dis- 
tinguished them  according  to  their  external  form,  into  the  globular, 
the  short  rods,  the  longer  rods,  and  the  spiral  forms.  The  rod-shaped 
foiTns  may  be  taken  together,  so  that  we  have  three  forms,  the  globular 
or  oval  Coccus  or  Micrococcas,  the  rod-shaped  Bacillus  and  the  spiral 
Spirillum. 

Structure  and  mode  of  growth. — The  bacterium,  of  whatever  form, 
is  a  cell,  consisting  of  cell-contents  and  membrane,  but  without  a 
nucleus.  The  Cell-contents  consist  of  an  albuminous  substance,  which 
in  its  reaction  to  staining  agents  closely  resembles  the  nuclei  of 
ordinary  animal  and  vegetable  cells.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case 
with  the  basic  aniline  dyes,  which  the  bacteria,  as  well  as  the  nuclei 
of  cells,  usually  absorb  greedily,  but  the  bacteria,  in  many  cases,  retain 
the  colour  more  firmly  than  the  nuclei,  some  of  them  even  in  the 
presence  of  acids.  The  contents  sometimes  present  granules  of  starch, 
and,  in  one  form,  of  sulphur.  The  Cell-membrane  is  composed  of  a 
substance  allied  to  cellulose.  It  is  difficult  to  demonstrate,  but  by 
the  use  of  iodine  the  contents  may  be  made  to  shrink  so  as  to  dis- 
play the  membrane,  which  may  be  now  stained  of  a  different  colour 
(Crookshank).  The  cell-membrane  sometimes  in  its  outer  parts  swells 
up  or  otherwise  produces  a  Gelatinous  envelope,  which  forms  a  cement 
between  the  individual  bacteria,  uniting  them  in  various  numbers. 
Some  bacteria  aie  possessed  of  Flagella  or  lashes,  by  the  active  move- 
ment of  which  they  move  about.  As  the  bacteria  themselves  are  very 
small,  and  the  flagellum  is  much  finer,  the  latter  is  very  diflScult  of 
observation,  but  it  may  be  rendered  visible  by  special  modes  of  staining. 

The  bacteria  multiply,  as  already  mentioned,  by  fission,  and  they  do 
so,  under  favourable  circumstances,  with  enormous  rapidity,  so  that, 
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as  has  been  calculated,  a  single  individual  will  multiply  a  million-fold 
in  twenty-four  hours.  In  multiplying,  the  individual  members  may 
remain  for  a  time  united,  and  so  give  fise  to  specific  appearances. 
Thus  some  of  the  cocci  divide  in  succession  in  the  same  direction,  and 
often  appear  in  twos,  diplococcus,  or  elongated  into  chains,  hence 
Btreptococcus.  On  the  other  hand  they  may  divide  in  no  determinate 
direction,  and  so  form  groups  which  resemble  bunches  of  grapes,  hence 
the  term  BtaphylocDCcaB.  Again  the  individual  cocci  sometimes  divide 
a  second  time  at  right  angles  to  the  first  so  as  to  produce  four,  hence 
the  term  tetragenuB.  In  others  the  division  occurs  in  three  planes,  so 
that  one  coccus  produces  eight  arranged  in  a  cube,  as  in  Sarcina.  The 
bacilli  also  may  remain  united,  and  so  form  chains  or  threads  or  even 
spiral  forms  in  the  case  of  curved  bacilli. 

The  gelatinous  envelope  which  frequently  surrounds  bacteria  may 
unite  them  into  large  groups  or  colonies,  to  which  the  name  ZoogloBa 
is  given.  The  zoogloea  sometimes  form  membranous  aggregations,  such 
as  we  so  often  see  as  a  scum  on  the  surface  of  decomposing  fluids.  Seen 
thus  in  the  mass  in  zoogloea,  the  bacteria  give  under  the  miscroscope  a 
characteristic  brownish  clouded  appearance. 

Some  bacteria  produce  SporeB,  and  it  is  this  faculty  to  which  botanists 
pay  special  attention,  with  a  view  to  classification.  The  formation  of 
spores  is  to  be  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  a  "  resting  "  stage  in  the 
life  history  of  bacteria  than  as  a  mode  of  reproduction.  Two  forms  of 
spore-formation  are  described.  In  the  one  the  spores  form  inside  the 
bacteria,  in  which  they  are  differentiated  as  round  or  oval  bodies. 
These  are  called  EndosporeB.  In  the  other  form,  the  occuirence  of 
which  is  more  than  doubtful,  individual  members  of  a  group  of  cocci 
become  larger  and  more  prominent,  having  greater  refractive  power  on 
light,  and  so  assume  the  character  of  spores,  while  the  remaining  indi- 
viduals undergo  no  such  change.  These  are  called  ArthrOBpores.  In 
whatever  way  produced  the  spore  has  a  thick  membrane  and  is  much 
more  resistant  than  the  ordinary  cell.  The  spores  are  more  difficult  to 
stain  than  the  rest  of  the  cell,  but  when  stained  they  retain  the  colour 
more  firmly.  This  fact  may  be  made  use  of  to  effect  a  double-staining, 
the  spores  one  colour  and  the  rest  of  the  bacterium  another.  They  are 
stained  brown  with  osmic  acid,  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that 
they  contain  some  form  of  fat.  Bacteria  sometimes  present  an  appear- 
ance resembling  endospores,  but  not  truly  of  that  character.  The  beads, 
so  characteristic  of  the  tubercle-bacillus  for  instance,  are  not  univer- 
sally regarded  as  spores,  although  by  some  viewed  in  that  way.  The 
great  majority  of  bacteria  show  no  spore-formation  of  any  sort,  and  even 
those  which  bear  spores  do  so  only  under  special  circumstances. 
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Ketliodi  of  detection.— It  will  be  obvious  that  these  minute  organisms  are  often 
very  difficult  of  detection,  even  with  high  powers  of  the  microscope,  especially  when 
they  are  mixed  up  with  other  structures  or  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  tissues.  When 
they  are  in  colonies  their  opaque  clouded  appearance  and  their  frequent  brown 
appearance  as  seen  by  transmitted  light  make  them  often  very  prominent  objects. 
Bat  when  more  isolated,  and  even  when  in  sparsely  distributed  colonies,  it  may  be 
difficalt  to  distinguish  them  from  the  mere  granular  debris  of  the  tissues.  In  order 
to  render  them  more  easy  of  detection,  various  methods  have  been  devised.  The 
simplest  is  that  originally  suggested  by  llecklinghausen,  which  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  these  organisms  present  a  much  greater  resistance  to  alkalies  and  acids  than 
the  animal  tissues  do.  The  addition  of  solution  of  caustic  potash  to  an  animal 
tissue  renders  it  transparent  and  obscures  the  structure.  If  bacteria  be  present, 
they  will  be  rendered  more  prominent  than  before.  Dilute  acetic  acid,  which  as  we 
know  clears  up  the  connective  tissue  especially,  may  be  used  in  a  similar  way. 
This  often  succeeds  in  bringing  into  prominence  the  zoogla?a  of  bacteria,  but  is  not 
of  much  use  in  detecting  isolated  organisms. 

Mach  advance  has  been  made  by  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  staining 
bacteria,  devised  by  Weigert,  Koch,  and  many  others.  Bacteria  absorb  readily 
several  kinds  of  dissolved  pigments,  but  they  show  a  peculiar  tendency  to  become 
coloured  with  basic  aniline  dyes.  Many  such  dyes  have  been  used,  but  the  most 
suitable  seem  to  be  methylviolet,  gentianviolet.  fuchsine,  and  methylblue. 

Most  bacteria  stain  readily  with  watery  solutions  of  these  dyes,  but  various 
methods  have  been  devi>;ed  either  to  render  the  stained  bacteria  more  prominent, 
or  to  stain  certain  forms  which  are  refractory  to  the  ordinary  dyes.  One  of  the 
most  oseful  of  these  is  Gram's  method,  by  means  of  which  the  bacteria  are  stained 
blue,  while  any  other  structures  can  receive  a  contrast  stain  of  red  or  brown. 
There  are  also  the  special  methods  for  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  typhoid 
fever,  etc.,  in  which  also  a  double  or  contrast  staining  is  aimed  at. 

In  staining  bacteria  contained  in  fluids  the  so-called  Cover-glass  method  is  most 
convenient.  A  thin  layer  is  spread  on  a  cover-glass,  and  dried  so  as  to  form  a  thin 
tilm.  If  the  fluid  contain  albumen,  the  film  should  be  fixed  by  passing  it  three  or 
four  times  slowly  through  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  taking  care  not  to  scorch  it.  The 
tilni  may  now  be  stained  by  any  of  the  methods  referred  to  above,  and  then,  after 
washing  and  drying,  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  Sections  of  tissues  are  sometimes 
dyed  and  stained  in  a  similar  fashion,  but  as  a  rule  they  require  to  be  kept  moist. 
After  removal  from  the  staining  fluid  they  are  placed  in  alcohol,  then  in  oil  of 
cloves,  or  other  clearing  agent,  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

In  all  microscopic  examinations  for  bacteria  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  illuminating 
apparatus  similar  to  that  known  as  Abbe's  condenser.  This  piece  of  apparatus  has 
the  effect  that  all  coloured  objects  are  rendered  specially  visible,  but  all  uncoloured 
details  are  more  obscure.  The  bacteria,  when  stained  with  aniline  dyes,  are  thus 
rendered  very  prominent. 

The  special  methods  will  be  found  described  in  detail  in  works  on  Practical 
Pathology  and  on  Bacteriology. 

Conditions  of  life.— The  bacteria  require  for  their  life  and  growth 
the  preBence  of  organic  matter.  They  differ  from  most  plants  in  respect 
that  they  are  unable,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  chloropliyll,  to 
eliminate  carbon  from  pure  carbonic  acid,  and  hence  they  derive  it  from 
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higher  compounds.  The  nitrogen  may  be  similarly  derived,  but  it  may 
also  be  obtained  ft*om  inorganic  bodies,  nitrates  and  ammonia  salts. 
^[ost  bacteria  grow  best  in  a  medium  of  an  alkaline,  or  at  least  neutral, 
reaction,  in  this  respect  contrasting  with  the  fungi  which  grow  vigorously 
in  the  presence  of  acids.  Whilst  this  is  the  case  with  the  majority, 
there  are  some  bacteria  which  are  capable  of  growing  and  even  of 
flourishing  on  an  acid  medium,  as,  for  example,  bacteria  in  fceces  and  in 
milk,  bacillus  typhosus,  bacillus  anthracis  and  others. 

Temperatore  exercises  considerable  influence  on  most  bacteria.  Most 
of  them  grow  readily  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  but  many 
of  them  grow  best  at  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  and  some  of  them 
are  only  active  at  that  temperature. 

As  a  general  rule  when  the  temperature  falls  to  5"*  C.  (41''  F.)  their  growth  and 
multiplication  ceaae,  but  they  are  not  killed  even  by  extreme  degrees  of  cold.  Thus 
Pictet  and  Young  exposed  several  forms  of  bacteria  to  a  temperature  of  -  70''  C. 
( -  94"  F.)  for  109  hours  and  then  to  that  of  -  130"  C.  ( -  202"  F.)  for  20  hours,  and 
found  that  many  of  them  retained  their  vitality.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
anthrax  bacillus,  which  produced  its  effects  when  injected  into  animals  after  this 
exposure.  Coleman  and  M*Kendrick  exposed  putrescent  fluids  to  a  temperature  of 
-  88"  C.  for  100  hours,  and  found  that  the  bacteria  were  not  killed. 

Bacteria  have  less  power  of  resisting  high  temperatures.  Activity  is  suspended 
usually  at  a  temperature  of  45"  C.  (113"  F.),  and  a  prolonged  exposure  at  a  temper- 
ature of  50"  to  60"  C.  suffices  to  kill  most  bacteria.  Certain  bacteria  known  as 
Thermophilic  bacteria  grow  best  at  temperatures  ranging  from  60"  to  70"  C.  Boiling 
generally  suffices  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  bacteria.  The  spores  are  more  resistant 
than  the  bacteria  themselves,  and  some  of  them  resist  boiling  unless  it  be  pro- 
longed. According  to  Pasteur,  there  are  some  spores  which  can  withstand  a  temper- 
ature of  130"  C. 

Water  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  bacteria.  The  ordinary  cells 
soon  die  when  dried,  but  the  spores  survive  and  some  of  them  may  be 
preserved  for  years  in  the  dry  state. 

Oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  many 
bactena,  but  for  some  the  exclusion  of  air  is  a  necessary  conditif)n. 
To  the  former,  Pasteur  has  applied  the  term  ASrobic,  and  to  the  latter 
Anaerobic.  This  distinction  is  of  some  importance  in  relation  to  the 
pathogenic  microbes.  There  are  very  few  which  do  not  require  at 
least  a  certain  supply  of  oxygen,  which  they  may  derive  from  its 
presence  in  ordinary  water. 

Certain  substances  inhibit  or  destroy  bacteria.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  because  an  agent  destroys  one  form  that  it  will  destroy 
all  bacteria,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  same  agent  will  have  very 
different  effects  on  different  forms.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  an 
agent  may  inhibit  the  growth  of  bacteria  without  destroying  them. 
Carbolic  acid,  for  example,  stops  the  growth  of  many  forms,  but  it 
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may  do  so  when  too  dilute  to  kill  them.  For  surgical  purposes  it  is 
often  sufficient  to  inhibit  the  growth,  although  it  is  not  surprising  that 
even  under  carbolic  acid  dressings  there  may  be  a  growth  of  bacteria 
when  the  agent  has  become  greatly  diluted. 

Koch  tested  a  series  of  Disinfeotants  as  to  their  power  of  destroying  the  vitality 
of  the  anthrax  bacillas  and  its  spores,  as  well  as  of  other  forms  of  bacteria. 
Carbolic  acid  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  destroyed  the  vitality  of  bacilli  in  two 
minutes,  whereas  the  spores  required  exposure  to  a  five  per  cent,  solution  for  more 
than  twenty-four  hours.  A  much  more  dilute  solution,  when  present  in  a  nutrient 
mediam,  inhibito  the  growth  even  of  spores.  The  most  active  known  agents  are 
the  salts  of  mercury,  which  in  very  dilute  solutions  kill  even  the  spores  of  anthrax. 
A  watery  solution  of  chloride,  nitrate,  or  sulphate  of  mercury  1 :  1000  destroyed 
the  spores  in  ten  minutes.  Solutions  of  chloride  of  mercury  in  even  greater  degrees 
of  dilation  destroyed  these  spores.  (See  Koch  on  Disinfection,  in  Selected  Essays, 
New  8yd.  Soc.,  188C.) 

Products  of  Bacteria.  Toxines,  Ptomaines,  and  Tozalbumins. — In 
their  growth  bacteria  are  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  splitting  up 
organic  compounds,  and  in  building  up  others.  In  this  process  they 
frequently  eliminate  chemical  principles  of  greater  or  lesser  complexity. 
In  the  souring  of  milk,  for  instance,  the  bacillus  acidi  lactici  changes 
milk  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  Then  in  ordinary  putrefactive  processes 
the  albuminous  principles  are  decomposed,  while  various  principles  are 
produced,  some  of  them  alkaloids,  and  some  gases,  which  present 
peculiar  disagi-ecablc  odours.  There  are  some  which  produce  pigments ; 
the  bacillus  prodigiosus,  for  example,  is  characterized  by  the 
brilliant  red  appearance  which  it  presents  when  growing  in  masses. 
Other  bacteria  produce  blue  or  yellow  pigments.  These  pig- 
mentK  are,  as  it  were,  secretions  of  the  bacteria,  and  in  many  cases, 
at  least,  the  pigment  is  not  in  the  substance  of  the  bacteria,  but  lies 
Ixftwcen  them.  It  is  now  genemlly  acknowledged  that  decompositions 
of  organic  matter  and  fermentations  are  the  result  of  the  action  of 
Wteria,  and  it  is  recognized  that  each  form  of  })acterium,  when  under 
similar  conditions,  produces  the  same  chemical  results. 

In  rektion  to  the  causation  of  disease,  it  is  of  importiince  to  note 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  chemical  pnxlucts  of  the  bacteria.     Certain 
*K4sic  substances  or  alkaloids  have  been  sefjarated  from  decomposing 
niattei-s  and  from  cultures  of  bacteria,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
obtained    in    the    crystalline    form.      To   these  alkaloids   the    name 
Ptomaines  (irrCoiia  =  a  (lead  b<xly)  has  been  given.     Like  the  alkaloids 
evolved  by  other  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  some  of  these 
we  poisonous  anrl  some  are  not.     The  poisonous  varieties  are  called 
Toxines  (Brieger).     But  the  bacteria  evolve  poisonous  producU  which 
are  not  alkaloids,  and  it  seems  desirable  to  extend  the  term  Toxine 
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(which  means  simply  a  poison)  to  these.  It  may  be  used  therefore  as 
equivalent  to  a  poison  evolved  by  bacteria  in  their  growth,  whether 
in  artificial  cultures  or  in  their  natural  habitats. 

Some  of  the  toxines  are  albuminoid  substances,  and  are  properly 
called  TozalbuminB,  but  some  of  them  (as,  for  example,  Tuberculin)  are 
not  coagulated,  as  albumins  are,  by  boiling,  and  hence  are  not  toxalbu- 
mins.  To  these  the  term  ProteinB  may  be  applied.  In  this  way, 
although  the  nomenclature  is  not  fully  established  and  there  are  differ- 
ences in  the  uses  of  the  terms,  the  toxines  may  be  divided  into  the 
three  forms — Ptomaines,  Toxalbumins,  and  Proteins.  The  toxines  and 
their  effects  are  more  fully  considered  further  on. 

The  PtomaineB  include  many  different  alkaloids,  some  of  which  have  been  at 
least  partially  isolated.  Panum  isolated  a  virulent  poison  which  was  soluble  in 
water  but  not  in  alcohol,  which  he  called  the  Putrid  poison.  Bergmann  and 
Schmiedeberg  isolated  a  crystalline  substance  which  they  called  Bepsin,  and  several 
other  crystalline  alkaloids  have  been  obtained,  especially  by  Brieger.  Amongst  the 
latter  may  be  mentioned  Neurine,  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  decomposing  muscle. 
It  possesses  properties  similar  to  those  of  muscarine,  a  poison  obtained  from  some 
fungi,  and  peculiarly  fatal  to  flies.  Poisonous  products  evolved  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  foods  sometimes  lead  to  serious  and  even  fatal  results.  There  are 
not  a  few  cases  of  poisoning  by  sausages,  in  some  of  which  the  symptoms  have 
resembled  those  of  poisoning  by  atropine  (Brunton).  There  have  been  also  cases 
where  fish  of  various  kinds,  but  especially  crabs,  have  had  this  effect,  and  there  are 
also  cases  in  which  tinned  meats  have  apparently  had  poisonous  properties.  It 
appears  as  if  the  poisons  might  be  evolved  without  the  ordinary  signs  of  putrefactive 
decomposition.  In  that  case  the  bacteria  concerned  would  not  be  associated  with 
the  ordinary  septic  kinds. 

Somewhat  more  problematical  are  the  so-called  LeucomaineB.  It  is  asserted  that 
in  the  physiological  processes,  such  as  muscular  action,  alkaloids  are  formed, 
which,  like  those  arising  from  bacteria,  are  poisonous.  To  these  physiological 
alkaloids  the  name  Leuoomaines  is  given. 

DiBtribation. — Bacteria  are  present  almost  everywhere  in  nature,  but 
hey  are  specially  abundant  where  water  and  decomposable  organic 
matter  concur.  They  are  present  in  water, — even  the  purest  waters  con- 
tain them  in  considerable  abundance.  They  exist  in  the  air,  provided  it 
contains  watery  vapour.  If  the  air  is  dry  then  spores  will  be  present 
rather  than  the  bacteria  themselves.  In  the  earth  they  are  present, 
but,  as  they  are  here  liable  to  drying,  it  is  often  chiefly  spores  which 
are  found.  There  are  not  many  below  the  level  of  three  feet  from  the 
surface.  They  are  present  abundantly  in  the  human  body ;  on  the  skin 
wherever  there  is  dirt,  and  on  the  mucous  membranes. 

Cnltivation. — The  greatest  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  bacteria 
nave  been  made  by  their  artificial  cultivation.  Following  the  example 
of  Koch  the  bacteria  are  now  cultivated  not  only  in  fluids,  but  on  solid 
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media,  where  they  cun  he  kept  much  more  free  from  contamination  and 
may  be  more  completely  observed  in  their  growth.  The  cultivation 
takes  place  on  the  surface  of  nutrient  substances,  of  which  the  chief 
are  potatoes  and  meat-juice.  Fluid  media  are  rendered  solid  by  the 
aiddition  of  gelatine  or  agar-agar.  As  the  latter  substance  does  not  melt 
at  the  temperature  of  the  IkxIv,  it  is  exceedingly  useful  in  cultures 
which  require  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  ordinary  air. 

Pore  caltivationB  are  made  by  first  sterilizing  the  medium  and 
inoculating  afterwanls,  taking  great  precautions  against  contamination. 
It  is  possible  to  pi-opigate  many  indindual  forms  through  successive 
generations  and  on  different  media,  so  as  to  observe  their  habits.  The 
growing  and  multiplying  l>acteria  appear  as  visible  layei's  on  the  surface 
or  in  the  substance  of  the  medium,  and  the  individual  species  present, 
as  a  rule,  variations  in  nuKle  of  growth,  colour,  and  otherwise,  sufficient 
t4)  enable  a  practised  eye  t^)  discriminate  the  form  which  ia  under  obser- 
vation. In  their  growth  in  media  which  have  been  stiffened  with 
;^e]atine,  they  often  pnKluce  li(juefaction.  When  «)ne  sees  the  Wsilile 
oharactenstic  layers  of  Iwicteria  on  the  surface  of  potato  or  other  medium 
<fue  has  a  vivid  conception  of  the  reality  of  these  forms  which  individu- 
ally are  mere  microscopic  objects. 

The  methods  of  cultivation  will  be  found  in  text-books  of  Bacteriology,  such  as 
those  by  Klein,  Crookshank,  Fraenkel.  Schenk,  Sternberg,  and  others.  It  may  be 
noted  here  that  by  an  ingenious  application  of  Kocirs  gelatine  method  a  quanti- 
tative estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  number  of  bacteria  in  a  given  amount  of  air, 
earth,  or  water.  This  is  done  chiefly  by  means  of  so-called  Plate  coltiyationB. 
The  gelatine  solution  is  heated  gently  so  us  to  melt  it,  mixed  with  a  determinate 
<]uantity  of  the  substance  to  be  estimated,  and  then  poured,  in  a  thin  layer,  on  a 
jljlaHs  plate,  where  it  solidifies.  The  bacteria  develop  and  form  centres  of  growth 
which  can  be  counted  and  so  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  numbers  in  a 
^'iven  quantity  of  material,  [t  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  in  the  water 
of  the  River  Clyde  at  Glasgow  there  are  1,500  bacteria  in  every  drop,  while  even  in 
Loch  Katrine  water,  which  is  exceedingly  pure,  there  is  about  one  in  every  drop 
(May  lard). 

Polymorphism. — An  im[)ortant  question  has  been  niised  as  to  whether 
the  bacteria  always  rct^iin  their  forms,  and  accordingly  whether  the 
;^enei"a  can  be  fonne<l  on  the  basis  of  their  outwanl  configuration.  It 
has  iKien  a88erte<l  that  under  varying  circumstances  not  <mly  the  fonn 
}»ut  the  physiological  character  may  vary.  It  is  true  that  iicconling  to 
thestageof  development,  and  the  conditions  of  nutntion,  the  individual 
ftr^rms  do  undergo  (;enain  variations  in  size  and  shape.  This  is,  to  a 
«;ertain  extent,  tnie  of  all  living  things.  But  it  is  also  true  that  when 
the  more  perfect  mrxh^rn  mcth(Kls  of  cultivation  are  used,  the  identity 
<ff  the  different  forms  can  be  absolutelv  secured,  and  that  in  such  case 
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they  have  a  definite  configuration  which  is  the  constant  expression  of 
their  complete  state  of  development.  As  in  the  case  of  higher  plant.s 
we  can  here  recognize  indications  of  genera  and  species,  although  the 
objects  are  too  minute  and  the  science  too  recent  to  permit  of  a 
permanent  classification. 

The  alleged  cases  of  alteration  of  form  and  characters  arise  largely  from  imper- 
fections in  the  observations.  It  may  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  bacteria,  especially  members  of  the  diphtheria  group,  a  very  strong  case 
has  been  made  out  for  polymorphism.  In  the  construction  of  genera  and  speciea 
here  as  in  higher  plants,  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  whole  life-history  of  the 
bacteria,  and  not  merely  to  their  outward  form.  We  are  still  far  from  a  complete 
system  on  such  a  basis. 

Uteratore. — The  recent  literature  of  Bacteriology  is  of  enormous  extent.  It  is 
given  for  the  most  part  fully  in  the  general  works  mentioned  below.  General  work^ 
— CoHN,  Biol,  der  Pflanzen,  vol.  iii.,  1879  ;  Zopf,  Zur  Morphologic  der  Spaltpilzen, 
1882  and  1885 ;  De  Baby,  Yorlesungen  iiber  Bacteria,  1885,  and  Fungi,  mycetozoa 
and  bacteria  (transl.),  1887;  Hueppe,  Formen  der  Bacteria,  1886;  Klein,  Micro- 
organisms and  disease,  3rd  ed.,  1886;  Cbookshank,  Bacteriology,  4th  ed.,  1896; 
WooDHEAD  and  Hare,  Pathological  Mycology,  1885 ;  Cornil  et  Babes,  Les  bact^ries,^ 
1885 ;  Fraenkel,  Bakterienkunde,  1887  (also  transl.) ;  FLttooE,  Die  Micro-organismen, 
1896;  Baumgarten,  Path.  Mykologie,  1890;  Sternberg,  Bacteriology,  1896;  Gi)NTHER,. 
Bakteriologie,  1898;  Schenk,  Elements  of  bacteriology  (transl.),  1893;  Muir  and 
BrrcHiE,  Manual  of  Bacteriology,  2nd  ed.,  1899;  Fischer,  Yorlesungen  iiber 
Bakterien,  1897 ;  Hewlett,  Manual  of  Bacteriology,  1898 ;  Bowhill,  Bacterio- 
logical Technique,  etc.,  1899.  Limitn  of  temperature — Pictet  and  Young,  Compter 
rendus,  xcviii.,  p.  747 ;  Coleman  and  M'Kendrick,  Proc.  of  Boy.  Instit.,  1885. 
Products  of  Bacteria — Aitken,  Animal  Alkaloids,  1887  ;  Brown,  Animal  alkaloids, 
1887 ;  Brunton,  On  disorders  of  digestion,  1886 ;  Brieoer,  Ueber  Ptomaine,  1885, 
-and  Untersuchungen,  1885;  Gautier,  Toxines,  1896. 

II.— BACTERIA  IN  THE  CAUSATION  OF  DISEASE. 

I.  SaprophyteB,  Parasites,  Pathogenic  microbeB. — It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  great  majority  of  bacteria  present  no  relation  what- 
ever to  disease ;  they  have  their  various  functions  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  and  may  never  come  into  relation  with  the  living  body  of  an 
animal.  Their  function  in  nature  seems  to  be  chiefly  to  prey  upon 
dead  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  and  so  to  cause  their  disintegration. 
In  this  view,  the  term  Saprophytes  (o-air^6s  =  putrid)  is  used.  Some  of 
the  bacteria  on  the  other  hand  are  capable  of  living  in  the  bodies  of 
higher  organisms,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  and  of  preying  on  their 
tissues  or  juices.  In  this  sense  they  are  properly  called  Parasites. 
Even  when  living  in  the  body  of  an  animal  or  plant  a  microbe  may 
feed  merely  on  the  dead  injesta  or  excreta,  and  may  therefore  be  purely 
saprophytic.  In  the  living  body  there  are  continually  present  multi- 
tudes of  microbes  which  arc  its  normal   tenants  and   exercise   their 
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saprophytic  functions.  In  the  alimentary  canal  they  are  even  supposed 
to  aid  digestion  and  absorption  by  splitting  up  proteids  and  carbo- 
hydrates which  have  escaped  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices. 

On  the  other  hand  certain  microbes  arc  abnormally  pi*esent  in  the 
tissues  and  canals  of  the  body,  and  are  capable,  by  means  of  their  toxic 
products,  of  giving  rise  to  various  fonns  of  disease,  such  as  fevers, 
inflammations,  etc.  Microbes  of  this  kind  are  designated  Pathogenio, 
iis  contrasted  with  the  Non-pathogenic  which  produce  no  such  results. 
It  must  be  added  that  a  microbe  which  is  saprophytic  in  the  skin  or 
alimentary  canal  may  be  highly  pathogenic  when  introduced  into  the 
tissues.  It  is  proper  to  designate  a  microbe  as  pathogenic  if  it  is 
capable  of  producing  disease  under  suitable  circumstances,  although  for 
the  most  part  it  may  be  purely  saprophytic. 

Bacteria  produce  their  pathogenic  efTects  by  me^ins  of  the  toxic 
substances  which  they  evolve  (see  p.  337).  As  they  are  in  themselves 
f«nia]l  particles  of  matter,  often  very  insigiu'ficant  in  relation  to  the 
mass  of  the  tissue,  their  mere  presence  can  produce  little  disturbance. 
Nor  is  it  by  using  up  the  material  recjuired  by  the  tissues  that  they  do 
harm.  In  a  few  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  in  which 
they  are  present  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  blood,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  they  do  harm  by  using  up  the  oxygen  of  the  blofxl,  or 
blocking  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  so  that  respiration  is  impeded. 
But  if  at  all  true  this  view  is  only  partial.  Racteria  produce  their 
«flFect8  essentially  by  the  products  which  they  evolve,  and  the  effects 
\ary  according  to  the  kind  of  bacteria  and  the  nature  of  the  products. 
This  subject  has  already  been  referred  to. 

III.— THE  INDIVIDUAL  FORMS  OF  BACTERIA. 

In  what  lias  gone  before  it  has  been  indicated  that  there  is  not  as  yet 
a  complete  and  s<itisfactory  classification  of  the  bacteria.  Sufficient  is 
known,  however,  to  enable  us  to  identify  many  of  the  forms,  although 
their  generic  relations  may  not  be  fully  established.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  character  and  kind  of  a  particular  bacterium,  it  is  necessary, 
not  merely  to  prepare  a  specimen  and  observe  it  under  the  microscope, 
but  also  to  discover  its  behaviour  when  grown  as  a  pure  culture. 
Henqe  a  full  description  of  each  form  should  include  a  statement  of  its 
mode  of  growth  when  so  cultivated,  as  well  as  of  its  form.  In  the  case 
of  pathogenic  bacteria  the  results  of  cultivation  must  be  tested,  where 
]M>88ible,  by  experiments  on  animals,  and  the  |x>sition  of  any  iiathogenic 
form  can  hardly  be  regaixle<l  as  established  unless  according  to  Koch  s 
poStnlates  it  has  been  (a)  found  in  pei'sons  or  animals  aflected  by  the 
disease,  (h)  cultivated  on  nutrient  media  through  several  generations, 
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(c)  inoculated  in  animals  with  the  result  of  producing  the  original  form 
of  disease,  and  (d)  cultivated  outside  the  body  ft*om  the  affected  animal. 

In  the  following  enumeration  it  is  not  intended  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  the  bacteria.  In  regard  to  the  saprophytes  especially,  we 
shall  only  refer  to  those  which,  from  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence 
or  from  their  association  with  man,  are  apparently  of  practical  import- 
ance. In  the  nomenclature,  the  terms  descriptive  of  the  forms  of  the 
individual  cells  are  used  as  generic  names,  while  the  specific  designation 
refers  to  some  obvious  characteristic. 

In  the  grouping  of  the  pathogenic  forms  a  pathological  order  has 
been  followed,  as  being  consistent  with  the  general  character  of  thia 
work. 

A.— MICROBES  OF  ACUTE  INFLAMMATIONS  TENDING  TO 
SUPPURATION.     PYOGENIC  MICROBP:S. 

The  majority  of  the  bacteria  in  this  group  are  micrococci,  and  on  the 
other  hand  most  of  the  pathogenic  micrococci  belong  to  this  group. 
The  group  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  microbes  induce  acute 
inflammations  frequently  resulting  in  suppurations.  Hence  the  terra 
Fyogenic,  that  is,  producers  of  pus. 

The  tozine  of  the  pyogenic  microbes  is,  according  to  Buchner,  a 
proteid  substance  which  is  present  in  the  bacteria  themselves.  This 
substance  does  not  lose  its  virulence  even  when  heatefl  for  hours  to 
120°  C.     The  toxine  produces  suppuration  apart  from  the  microbes. 

1.  Streptococcas  erysipelatlB,  the  micrococcus  of  erysipelas,  is  com- 
posed of  perfectly  globular  cells  of  small  size,  which  have  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  grow  into  long  chains.  It  has  been  cultivated  on  various 
media,  growing  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  more  quickly 
when  the  temperature  approaches  that  of  the  body.  The  cocci  grow 
most  abundantly  in  bouillon,  and  not  at  all  on  potato.  In  growing 
they  form  little  white  spots  which  have  a  characteristic  appearance, 
and  do  not  liquefy  gelatine. 

In  cases  of  erysipelas  they  are  found  in  the  lymphatic  spaces  and 
vessels,  which  they  frequently  fill  out  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  injection 
of  them.  They  do  not  extend  beyond  these  vessels,  but  their  poisonous 
products  not  only  produce  intense  local  inflammation,  but,  passing  to 
the  blood,  cause  fever  and  other  general  symptoms.  The  bacteria  are 
scarcely  at  all  present  in  the  inflamed  area,  but  are  abundant  at  the 
margins.  The  cocci  evidently  produce  their  toxine,  and  subsequently 
perish,  leaving  the  poison  behind. 

Erysipelas  is  producible  artificially  by  inoculation  of  cultures  of  this 
streptococcus.     The  most  convenient  experiment  is  to  inoculate  the  ear 
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of  a  rabbit ;  this  leads  to  an  acute  inflammation,  which  terminates  in 
finom  six  to  ten  days  without  suppiu^ation.  Mice  are  immune  to  this 
microbe.  Fehleisen  has  successfully  practised  inoculations  in  man  with 
a  view  to  the  treatment  of  tumours. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  erysipelas  the  bacteria  are  usually  derived  from 
the  air,  but  may  be  conveyed  by  contact  The  point  of  entrance  is 
probably  in  all  cases  a  wound,  but  it  may  be  a  very  trivial  one. 

2.  Staphylococcas  pyogenes  aoreos. — Micnicocci  are  to  be  found 
virtually  in  all  abscesses  or  suppurations,  and  the  form  now  under 
consideration  is  the  most  important.  It  has  been  studied  by  many 
authors,  of  whom  Ogston,  who  8Uggeste<l  the  term  staphylococcus  (from 
<rra^rXf/,  a  bunch  of  grapes),  and  Rosenbach,  who  gave  the  full  name, 
may  be  mentioned. 

It  is  smaller  than  the  coccus  of  erysipelas,  and  in  its  growth  tends  to 
form  little  masses  rather  than  chains  (Fig.  138).  It  is  not  known 
to  produce  spores,  but  it  is  peculiarly  resistant  to  drying  and  heat. 


.* 


Pig.    188.  —  Htsiphylocoi'CUM    pyogeno  Fig.  1.H9.— Streptocooctuipyogeuefi.     x 

aureuH.     x  about  lUOO.  about  1000. 

It  may  be  kept  dry  on  a  cover  glass  for  ten  days  without  losing  its 
power,  and  it  requires  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  for  several 
minutes  in  order  to  kill  it. 

It  grows  at  the  onlinary  temperature,  but  more  vigorously  at 
higher  degrees.  It  grows  on  gelatine,  agar-agar,  and  potato,  forming 
in  all  of  them  bright  orange-coloured  masses,  which  have  been  aptly 
compared  to  layers  of  oil  paint.     It  rapidly  lic^uefies  gelatine. 

Suppurative  inflammations  have  been  frecjuently  produced  by  the 
artificial  application  of  this  bacterium,  (rarrt^  applied  it  to  his  own 
person,  once  to  a  fissure  at  the  flnger-nail,  and  once  by  nibbing  into  his 
forearm.  In  the  former  case  he  produced  a  spreading  suppuration, 
and  in  the  latter  a  considerable  carbuncle,  which  took  weeks  to  heal. 

The  relation  of  this  microbe  to  acute  infective  ostitis  and  to  uicera- 
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tive  endocarditis  ia  very  interesting.  If  large  quantities  of  the  culture 
be  iajected  into  anim&ls  they  will  die  of  poisoning  in  a  short  time,  but 
if  small  quantities  be  used  they  wUl  usually  recover.  However,  an 
injury  to  the  valves  of  the  heart  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  a  bone  on  the 
other,  will  determine  the  settlement  of  the  cocci  in  one  or  other  of 
these  situations,  the  result  being  a  malignant  infective  inflammation. 
(See  under  Ulcerative  Endocarditis,  and  Suppurative  Ostitis.) 

Abscesses  may  be  produced  in  animals  by  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  cultures  of  this  microbe.  Acute  peritonitis  is  produced  by  injection 
into  the  abdomen,  and  acute  synovitis  by  injection  into  the  joints. 

This  micrococcus  is  very  widely  distributed,  occurring  in  almost  all 
suppurations,  but  also  in  the  normal  saliva,  in  water,  and  air.  All  open 
wounds  are  exposed  to  its  inroads,  and  it  will  depend  somewhat  on 
circumstances  whether  it  penetrate  further  inwards. 

3.  StaphylococonB  pyogenes  albns  closely  resembles,  and  is  probably 
a  variety  of,  that  just  described,  almost  the  only  difference  being  that, 
when  growing,  it  does  not 
produce  a  yellow  pigment, 
but  instead,  a  thick  white 
layer.  It  is  less  common 
than  the  yellow  form,  and 
apparently  less  malignant. 

4.  Streptooocoas  pyogenes 
is  not  infreqiiently  found  in 
pus  (Fig.  139),  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  the 
iScaphylococcus  aureus.  In 
all  its  characters  it  closely 
correspomls  with  the  strep- 
tococcus of  erysipelas,  having 
a  similar  mode  of  growth 
on   nutrient    media,    and    is 
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now  generally  regarded  as  identical  with  it. 

5.  Bacillus  pyooyaneas  (Baoillas  of  blue  or  green  pus).— Surgoons 
sometimes  find  that  the  dressings  suddenly  assume  a  bright  green  or 
blue  colour,  which  may  occur  without  disturbing  the  process  of  healing. 
This  is  due  to  a  small  bacillus  which  has  found  access  to  the  secretions 
of  the  wound,  and  has  multiplied  there.  It  ia  a  slender  rod,  often 
united  in  small  chains  of  four  to  six  cells.  It  has  very  lively  move- 
ments; no  formation  of  spores  has  been  observed.  It  has  l)een  culti- 
vated in  various  nutrient  media,  the  culture  usually  giving  a  greenish 
colour.     The  pigment  has  been  extracted  by  chloroform,  and  separated 
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u  long  needles.  It  has  been  observed  also  in  the  pus  of  cases  in  which 
the  dressings  have  been  stained.  This  pigment  is  named  by  Gessard 
pyocyanin.  This  form  of  bacterium  produces  in  certain  animals,  especi- 
ally rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  suppurative  inflammation.  In  man  it  is 
not  definitely  pathogenic. 

6.  HicTOCOCcaB  gonorrhoBS,  aonococcas. — This  foim,  discovered  by 
Neisser,  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  active  agent  in  the  causation  of 
|j;DnorrhcBa.  It  is  a  large  micrococcus,  which  is  generally  found  united 
in  twos  (diplococcus),  the  two  surfaces  facing  each  other  being  usually 
concave. 

The  gonococcus  is  not  to  be  detected  by  Gram's  method,  as  the  iodine  decolorizes 
it  It  may  be  stained  by  the  ordinary  aniline  dyes,  but  it  is  best  demonstrated  as 
follows : — A  cover  glass  which  has  been  smeared  with  the  pus  is  placed  for  a  few 
mioates  in  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  eosine  (best  with  slight  heating). 
The  eosine  is  then  removed  with  blotting  paper  and  the  preparation  treated  for  a 
very  short  time  (about  a  quarter  of  a  minute)  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution 
of  methylblue,  and  then  washed  in  water.  The  cocci  are  now  seen  to  be  blue, 
whilst  those  enclosed  in  pus  coq)uscles  have  a  red  background,  as  the  pus  corpuscles 
take  ap  the  eosine. 

The  piincipal  peculiarity  of  the  gonococcus  is  that  it  is  found  in  the 
substance  of  the  pus  cells  (Fig.  140),  often  filling  the  protoplasm  but 
leaving  the  nucleus  free.  It  is  ex- 
-ceedingly  difficult  to  cultivate,  success 
having  been  obtained  by  the  use  of 
human  bhxKl  scnim,  and  other  media, 
but  the  growth  has  been  comparatively 
t»li(;ht.  The  identity  of  the  coccus  and 
its  connection  with  gonorrhoea  was 
prov<^  by  Bumm,  who  inoculated  a 
culture  of  the  third  generation  in  the 
female  urethra,  and  produced  a  typical 
;ronoiTh(ea  in  three  days.  In  certain  Kig.  ui.-BacinuKcoii  communis,  x 
4nimals,  espt»cially  in  white  mice  and      '^^^•"'i^x^. 

^piinea-pigs,   inoculation   of    the    abdominal    cavity   produces    a    sup- 
purative peritonitis. 

7.  Bacillus  coli  communis. — This  bacillus  is  constantly  present  in 
the  colon  of  man  and  frequently  in  the  faeces.  It  is  also  sometimes 
{fresent  in  the  vagina  and  uterus,  and|may  be  the  cause  of  peritonitis 
by  extension  from  these  organs,  as  in  cases  of  puerperal  fever  and  of 
Caesarian  section.  It  is  a  short  rod,  closel}'  resembling  the  Imcillus  of 
typhoid  fever  (Fig.  147),  and  it  possesses  powers  of  movement  due  to 
'ilia  which  are  sometimes  single,  and  sometimes  multiple.     They  are 
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situated  at  the  sidos  of  the  bacilli.    It  grows  on  the  usual  culture  medi» 
in  the  presence  of  oxygen  (see  Fig.  141). 

Thia  bacillus  ia  obviously  non-pathogenic  in  the  intestinal  canal,  but 
it  is  highly  pathogenic  in  the  peritoneum.  It  has  been  found  as  a  pure 
culture  in  peritonitis  resulting  from  perforation  of  the  intestine.  Inocu- 
lation of  cultures  into  the  peritoneum  of  rabbits  produces  an  acute 
peritonitis.  The  disease  is  much  more  severe  when  cultures  have  been 
made  from  the  peritoneal  exudation  in  cases  of  perforation  of  the 
intestine  in  man,  than  from  the  contents  of  the  intestine.  Similar 
intensified  cultures  are  obtainable  from  the  intestine  of  animals  by 
artificially  obstructing  the  intestine. 

Adami  finds  the  bacillus  coli  in  the  liver  in  many  cases,  and  it 
presents  various  transformations,  appearing  sometimes  as  a  diplococcus. 
He  suggests  that  the  liver  has  a  bactericidal  power  on  this  bacillus,  and 
possibly  other  bacilli,  absorbed  from  the  intestine.  He  has  found 
these  polymorphic  forms  especially  in  cirrhosis,  and  suggests  that  the 
bacillus  coli  may  take  part  in  the  causation  of  that  disease. 

8.  Bacteria  of  Pneumonia. — Pneumonia  is  caused  by  vindent  patho- 
genic bacteria,  but  the  same  microbe  is  not  always  the  infective  agent. 
In  some  cases  of  secondary  pneumonia,  the  ordinary  pyogenic  micrococci 
have  been  found,  but  in  proper  primary  cases  one  or  other  of  two 
distinct  forms  can  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  be  detected.     These 
are  the  Diplococcus  of  Fraenkel,  and  the  Fneumococcus  of  Friedlander- 
Weichselbaum  found,  in  83  cases,  the  former  54,  and  the  latter  6  times. 
(a)  Diplooocooa  pnenmonis.    OapBDle-coooas. — This  microbe,  whose 
pathogenic  characters  were  first  distinguished  by  Fraenkel,  has,  apart 
from  pneumonia,  pathogenic  re- 
.^     .        ■!  lations  extending  widely.     It  is 

^k  ^  *  not  only  the  prevalent  microbe 

^^  V  ^  in  pneumonia,  but  it  has  been 

frequently  observed   as  the  in- 
fective   agent    in    acute    lepto- 
^   ^^    ,^k     ^  i  meningitis,  whether  the  epidemic, 

'  ^^P^k       '    ^^  ^       sporadic,     or    traumatic    form, 
W       ^^  w      ^        also    occasionally    in    ulcerative 

f^  ^^  endocarditis,  in  acute  nephritis, 

^^  and  in  acute  synovitis  affecting 

^^  ^  several  joints. 

^^     ^^  The  form  is  a  slightly  elongated 

Fig.  14S.— c»i»u1b<uccu»  (rem  exudntton  la  ««    COCCUS,     generally     two     united 

a(lapta-mailnK<tli.     a  about  lOW.  ,'      ^.    ,        ^ 

together  (Diplococcus),  and  some- 
times  in    longer   chains.      When   found   in   the  animal  body  it  is- 
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surrounded  by  a  capsule  (see  Fig.  142),  but  in  cultures  it  loses  this. 
It  is  readily  stained  by  ordinary  aniline  dyes,  and  when  so  treated 
the  capsule  appears  faintly  coloured  around  the  microbe.  The  microbe 
stains  by  Gram's  method,  but  the  capsule  is  rendered  invisible.  It 
is  readily  cultivated  on  nutrient  media,  but  requires  a  temperature 
over  22*  C,  and  grows  best  at  35^  The  cultures  lose  their 
▼irulence  and  readily  die. 

The  microbe  is  highly  virulent  in  rabbits,  and  less  so  in  mice  and 
guinea-pigs.  If  cultures  be  used  for  injection  under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit, 
an  acute  febrile  disease  is  produced,  of  which  the  animal  dies  in  one  or 
tiiro  days.  The  capsule  coccus  is  found  in  enormous  numbers  in  the 
blood. 

Immunity  has  been  pixxluced  in  rabbits  in  various  ways,  as  by 
injection  of  the  toxines,  and  the  blood  serum  is  stated  to  confer 
immunity  on  other  animals.  The  })locxl  sei*um  of  patients  who  have 
recovered  from  pneumonia  is  also  said  to  confer  immunity  on  rabbits. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  fact  is  that  the  Sputttm  of  healthy 
persoilB  frequently  contains  the  capsule-coccus.  The  secretion  of  the 
mouth  ill  such  persons  when  inoculated  subcutaneously  in  rabbits  pro- 
duces the  regular  form  of  disease  (Sputum-septicaemia). 

(b)  Bacillus  pneumonis.  Friedlander's  PneumococcuB. — This  some- 
what resembles  the  formei*,  but  is  longer,  and  hence  is  a  bacillus.  It 
als^j  possesses  a  capsule,  but  only  when  obtained  in  the  living  body.  It 
is  non-motile.  It  grows  on  the  onlinary  culture  media,  and  does  not 
require  a  temperature  above  that  of  the  ordinary  room.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  from  the  diplococcus,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
«tain  by  Gram's  method. 

It  is  not  pathogenic  in  rabbits,  forming  thus  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  capsule-coccus.  It  is  pathogenic  in  mice  and  dogs,  less  so  in 
guinea-pigs. 

9.  Bacillus  of  Bhino-Bcleroma. — This  bacillus  is  found  in  the  tuber- 
cles of  the  skin  chanicteristic  of  the  disease  named.  It  closely  resembles 
the  bacillus  pneumonia,'  of  Friedliinder,  and  like  it  possesses  a  capsule. 
In  its  appearance  in  cultures  and  pathogenic  relations  to  animals;  it 
is  virtually  identical  with  the  bacillus  of  pneumonia,  and  it  is  probably 
at  most  a  variety  of  the  latter. 

Litentiire. — Fehlkisen,  On  erysipelas  (Syd.  Soc.  transl.),  1880;  Ocston.  Brit. 
Med.  Joar.,  i.,  1881 ;  Kohenuach,  Mikroorganismen  der  Wundinfectionskrankheiten, 
1SK4 ;  GEHfURD.  De  la  pyocyanie  et  de  son  microbe,  1882,  and  Ann.  de  Tlnstitut 
Pastenr,  v.,  1891 ;  Neihkeu,  Dcutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1882 ;  Bumm,  Mikroorg. 
d.  Gonorrhoe.,  1885;  Friedlander  Fortschr.  d.  Med.,  1884;  Fraenkel,  Deutsch. 
med.  Wochenschr.,  188r>;'FRi8cn  (Rhino-scleroma),  Wien.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1882; 
AuAMT  (B.  coli),  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1898,  II.,  1215. 
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Fig.  143.-Biicillu8  of    anthrax  (6),  and  of  the 
Heptictemia  of  mice  (a),     x  700.    (Koch.) 


B.— MICROBES  OF  ACUTE  SPECIFIC  DISEASES,  MOSTLY  FEBRILE. 

1.  Bacillus  anthracis. — This  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
widely  diffused  pathogenic  forms,  occurring,  as  it  does,  both  as  a  sapro- 
phyte and  a  parasite.  As  a  parasite  it  gives  rise  to  the  conditions 
variously  known  as  Splenic  fever,  Anthrax,  Charbon,  Malignant 
pustule,  and  Wool-sorter's  disease,  and  it  is  sometimes  described 
under  the  name  Bact^ride  du  charbon.  It  mostly  occurs  in  animals, 
but  is  occasionally  communicated  to  man. 

The  bacteria  are  rods  of  considerable  size,  generally  united  end  to 
end  so  as  to  form  longer  threads.     Each  bacillus  is  about  as  long 

as  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood- 
coi*puscle.  As  seen  in  the  blood 
the  extremities  of  the  bacilli 
are  abrupt,  and  even  slightly 
concave,  so  that  when  two  are 
united  there  is  an  oval  space 
which  is  very  characteristic. 
(See  Fig.  143.) 

The  bacillus  is  capable  of  living 
on  so  many  different  media  and 
at  such  different  temperatures 
that  its  saphrophytic  forms  are  of  great  importance.  It  may  be 
cultivated  in  many  different  nutrient  media,  nutrient  gelatine, 
agar-agar,  potato,  etc.  It  grows  readily  in  neutralized  or  weakly 
alkaline  urine,  and  in  infusions  of  animal  substances  in  general. 
On  potato  it  grows  very  vigorously,  forming  a  dry  yellowish 
creamy  layer. 

In  the  animal  body  it  only  occurs  in  the  form  of  the  bacilli,  which  are 
either  single  or  form  short  threads  of  two  or  three.  When  grown  on 
the  surface  of  nutrient  media  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  the  bacilli  grow  out  into  long  threads,  which  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  continuous,  but  when  properly  displayed  are  seen  to  be  composed 
of  individual  bacilli.  The  threads  form  parallel  groups  or  more  tangled 
and  matted  masses.  In  these  threads  the  formation  of  spores  occurs 
when  the  circumstances  are  favourable.  This  requires  the  free  access 
of  oxygen,  and  a  temperature  between  18*  and  40"  C,  while  that 
l)etween  20"  and  25"  gives  the  best  results.  The  optimum  temperature 
is  between  28"  and  37"  C.  The  spore  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  bacillus 
as  a  glancing  refractive  body.  The  bacillus  by  and  by  disappears, 
leaving  the  spore  free.  The  spores  contrast  with  the  bacilli  in  being 
very  permanent,  as  they  resist  drying  and  decomposition.     Pieces  of 
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silk  thread  impregnated  with  spores  from  a  culture  on  potato  may  1>e 
kept  for  years  perfectly  capa])Ie  of  germination. 

The  anthrax  baoillas,  like  some  others,  requires  careful  staining,  but  if  due  care 
be  taken  a  watery  solution  of  almost  any  aniline  dye  may  be  made  to  serve,  or 
l's  method  may  be  used  for  double  staining.  The  spores  are  more  difficult  to 
If  a  cover-glass  preparation  be  first  ma<le  then  it  may  be  floated  for  about 
twenty  minutes  on  the  sur^ce  of  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsine,  decolorized 
in  weak  hydrochloric  acid  and  again  stained  with  methyl -blue.  The  bacilli  are 
stained  blue  and  the  spores  red. 

The  anthrax  bacillus  is  capiible  of  ti-ansmission  to  a  large  number  of 

animals,  although  considerable  differences  of  susceptibility  exist.     Mice 

are   the  most  readily  infected,  and  next  to  them  stand   guinea-pigs, 

ra)>bits,  sheep,  and  cattle.     Ftats  are  with  difficulty  aflectefl,  and  dogs, 

Viirds,   and  frogs  are  scarcely  susceptible.      Frogs  may  be  affected  if 

after  inoculation  they  are  kept  for  a  few  days  at  the  temperature  of  the 

incuhiitor.     Man,  although   susceptible*,   exhibits  a  certain  degree   of 

resistance  to  anthrax  infection,  evidenced  bv  the  fact  that  there  is  not 

infre<iuently  after  inoculation  a  local  disease  (malignant  pustule),  the 

bacilli  being  present  in  the  exudation  of  the  pustule. 

Tbe  disease  may  be  Induced  experimentaUy  either  by  inoculation  into  the  skin 
or  mucous  membranes  or  by  introduction  into  the  alimentary  canal.  For  inocula- 
tion, the  blood  of  an  animal  which  has  died  of  anthrax  or  an  artiticial  culture  may 
he  use<l.  In  the  case  of  the  alimentary  canal,  cultures  containing  spores  must  be 
QHed,  as  the  bacilli  are  destroyed  by  the  f^'astric  juice.  When  an  animal  is  infected 
it  dhows  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  specific  fever,  which  usually  proves  fatal  in  a  few 
liay^.  The  bacilli  are  found  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  blood,  and  as  a  rule  they 
are  found  only  inside  the  blood-vessels.  So  abundant  are  thoy  in  some  cases  that 
A  preparation  stained  in  the  proper  way  so  as  to  render  the  bacilli  prominent 
appears  as  if  the  vessels  were  injected  with  a  coloured  material.  (See  Figs.  144 
a.iul  145.)  It  is  chiefly  in  the  capillaries  that  they  are  to  be  found,  and  they  are 
moHt  readily  observed  in  the  spleen,  the  villi  of  the  intestine,  and  the  glomeruli  of 
the  kidney.  In  the  latter  situation  there  is  not  infrequently  rupture  of  the  glomeruli 
and  the  passage  of  blood  and  bacilli  into  the  uriniforous  tubules. 

Bpontaneoui  infecUon  with  anthrax  occurs  in  animals  mostly  with  their  food.  It 
originates  chiefly  in  cattle  and  sheep,  and  they  acquire  it  in  grazing.  There  are 
certain  parts  of  the  country  where  the  disease  is  endemic,  the  grass  apparently 
containing  the  microbe.  As  this  infection  is  by  the  alimentary  canal  it  is  necessary 
that  spores  should  be  present.  The  bacillus  grows  on  many  sorts  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  on  which  it  may  be  planted  by  the  blood  or  discharges  of  infected 
animals.  Hence  the  bo<lies  of  such  animals  should,  where  possible,  be  buried 
without  opening,  and  at  any  rate,  precautions  taken  against  contaminating  the 
ground  with  blood  or  tissues. 

In  man  the  disease  has  mostly  been  conmuniicated  by  handling  the 
tissues  of  animals  which  have  been  affected.  Sometimes  spore-fomiation 
will  occur  in  such  tissues,  the  bacilli  growing  on   the  tissue  when 
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exposed  to  the  air,  and  producing  spores.  Hence  spores  may  adhere  to 
hair,  wool,  or  other  material,  and  be  conveyed  long  distances.  Most 
oases  in  man  have  occurred  amongst  workers  in  hair  or  wool,  hence  the 
name  of  Wool-sorter's  disease.  In  several  pases  occurring  in  Glasgow 
the  hair  had  come  from  Russia. 


Pig.  144.— Villus  of  intentine  in  anthrax,  the  bacilli  visible  an  minute  threads. 
X  260.    (Koch.) 

When  inoculation  occurs  by  a  scratch  or  wound  of  the  skin  in  man, 
or  by  the  pricking  of  insects  which  have  been  in  contact  with  the  blood 
of  an  affected  animal,  a  local  disease  results,  the  Malignant  Pustule. 
A  small  elevated  boil  forms  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour,  which  soon 
ivequires  a  crust.  The  pustule  has  the  usual  characters  of  an  acute 
inflammation,  the  cutis  being  infiltrated  with  leucocytes.  There  are 
numerous  bacilli  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cutis.  There  may  be 
around  the  pustule  much  oedematous  swelling.  The  infection  sometimes 
passes  on  to  the  blood  and  produces  the  regular  splenic  fever. 

In  the  Intestinal  canal  local  lesions  are  produced  similar  to  tho»e  of 
the  skin.  They  are  rare  in  the  human  subject,  though  common  in 
.animals.  They  are  seated  mostly  in  the  small  intestine,  and  rarely  in 
the  stomach  or  colon.  It  is  also  stated  (by  Eppinger  and  Paltauf )  that 
infection  occurs  by  the  lungs  from  inhalation  of  spores.     This  has  been- 
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obaen-ed  amongat  rag-picters  in  paper  works,  the  disease  manifeflting 
jtoeir  ae  an  acute  inflammation,  affecting  bronchi,  lungs,  and  pleura. 
There  are  sometimes  necrotic  areas  in  the  bronchi. 

Attflnaation  of  the  viruB 
was  first  attempted  by  Pasteur, 
and  was  attended  by  very 
flCriking  results.  By  cul- 
tivating the  bacillus  at  a 
temperature  of  42*-43°  C.  for 
jibout  twenty-four  days,  the 
infective  power  ia  destr 
while  a  shorter  period  s 
to  weaken  it.  By  this  means 
a  permanent  Vaccine  is  pro- 
curable Immunity  has  also 
been  pi-ocured  by  using  a 
toxalbumin  separated  from 
anthrax  cultures,  and  also, 
according  to  Wooldridge,  by 
using  a  form  of  fibrinogen 
obtained  from  the  normal 
bkxKl, 

When     animals     are     vac- 
cinate<l  with  the  attenuated 
virus  they  have  a  mild  form   ^'*;|^^ "m^IS^-   """' 
of  the  disease  and  acijuire  a 

Cfrtain  degree  of  immunity  to  the  more  severe  forms.  The  practical 
importance  of  this  fact  is  seriously  diminished  because  the  immunity 
appears  to  be  only  from  infection  by  inoculation,  and  does  not 
extenrl  to  infection  by  taking  the  spores  into  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  latter  is,  moreover,  the  most  frequent  mode  of  infection  in 
epontaneous  anthrax. 

2.  BwriUuB  of  Symptomatio  anthrax  {Badllvs  of  "Qaarler  eml": 
Bacilltts  of  Jia>ischl/j-and).^Th\i  is  found  in  certain  eases  of  disease  in 
cattle,  having  a  rapid  course  and  nearly  always  a  fatal  issue.  The 
'lisease  has  several  names,  such  as  "Black-leg,"  "Quarter  evil,"  and,  in 
(iermany,  "  Kauschbrand." 

The  bacilli  are  thickish  rods,  which  are  mostly  single.  They  have 
lively  motion  by  means  uf  numerous  cilia.  The  bacillus  grows  readily 
on  ordinary  media,  but  it  is  strictly  anaiirobic.  It  produces  spores 
which  are  thicker  than  the  bacillus  and  lie  nearer  one  end  than  ths 
other,  so  that  a  somewhat  club-shaped  form  is  produced. 


vlBlbla  as  deflnlto  roda. 
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gas    in    stab-cultures,   and    is  decolorized  when   treated    by   Gram's 
method,  in  both  these  respects  contrasting  with  bacillus  anthracis. 

The  bacillus  is  pathogenic  in  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  guiuea-pige. 
No  case  has  been  observed  in  the  human  subject.  Guinea-pigs,  sheep. 
and  cattle  have  been  rendered  immune  by  inoculation  of  a  virus  of 
diminished  intensity. 

3.  Bftdllus  of  malignant  CBdema.— This  is  a  bacillus  somewhat 

similar  in  size  to  the  bacillus  anthracis. 

and  it  is  also  identical  with  Pasteur's 
"  Wbrions  septiqnes "  which  he  found 
in  his  "  septiewmie."     (See  Fig.  146.) 

Malignant  axlema  has  been  observed 
in  man  after  infection  of  severe  wounds, 
compound  fractures,  etc.,  by  the  bacillus. 
There  is  a  cutaneous  emphysema,  decom- 
position, and  (i^eniatoiiB  swelling  of  the 
superficial  muscles,  and  death  generally 
resiUts  in  a  few  davs.  The  author  met 
a^BM.    X  about  low.  With  bacilli  closely  resembling  this  form 

in  a  case  of  cancnim  oris. 
The  bacillus  is  a  slender  rod,  somewhat  thinner  than  the  anthrax 
bacillus  and  with  rounded  ends.  It  tends  to  grow  into  long  threads 
even  in  the  body,  and  it  is  slightly  motile  b\-  means  of  cilia.  The 
bacilli  are  strictly  anaerobio,  su  that  they  can  only  be  cultivated  by 
taking  precautions  to  exclude  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  as  in  an  atmosphert^ 
of  hydrogen,  or  by  a  stub-cidture  deeply  into  a  solid  culture-met  I  iuni. 
In  growing  the  bacillus  evolves  gas  and  produces  a  putrid  odour. 
It  is  decolorized  by  Gram's  method  It  bears  spores  in  the  middle 
of  the  rods.  The  source  of  the  bacilli  in  experimental  observations 
is  various  kinds  of  decomposing  matters,  dust,  garden  earth,  etc., 
and  they  are  evidently  widely  dispersed. 

The  bacilli  produce  disease  when  inoculated  in  mice,  guinea-pigs. 
rabbits,  etc.,  and  this  occurs  whether  their  source  be  such  external 
matters  as  garden  earth,  or  pure  cultivations.  Death  usually  results  in 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Around  the  point  of  inoculation  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  and  superficial  muscles  are  infiltrated  with  a  dirty 
red  stinking  fluid  in  which  are  bubltles  of  gas.  The  bacilli  are  found  in 
the  <£dematous  fluid ;  none  are  visible  in  the  blood.  The  Ixicilli,  in 
fact,  remain  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  on  the  surface  of  organs, 
not  penetrating  into  the  parenchyma  and  not  extending  ,to  the  blood- 
vessels. It  is  to  be  added  that  they  grow  vigorously  after  death, 
penetrating  into  the  substance  of  organs  and  into  the  vessels.     In  the 
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mouse  the  bacilli  peneti-ate  more  niarke<lly  during  life  into  tissues  and 
>i1«kk1- vessels,  and  the  appoiirarices  approach  to  those  of  anthrax. 

4.  Bacillus  of  typhoid  fever. — Eherth,  and  after  him  several  other 
authors,  have,  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  observed,  in  the  closed  follicles 
of  the  intestines,  and  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  spleen,  Imcilli  which 
were  ilistinguished  by  their  peculiar  airangement  and  defective  reaction 
to  aniline  dyes.  Gaffky  has  followc^l  out  the  investigation  and  given  a 
cimiplete  account  of  this  form. 

The  bacteria  are  small  rods  with  roundefl  ends  (see  Fig.  147)  which 
are  iLsually  single  or  in  piiirs  in  the  tissues,  but  may  gi'ow  into  longer 
threads.  They  possess  very  active  mc^ility,  prcHluced  by  melius  of 
iiunien)U8  cilia,  which  are  situated  n(>t  onlv  at  the  ends  but  on  the  sides 
of  the  Imcilli.  Spore-formation  has  not 
lieeii    conclusivelv   demonstrated    in    the 


i!<  «<*en  under  the  microscope  to  present         '-'-4?^^^'*^ '*'*"''' -'^^^ 
vast  numlKirs  of  the  active  bacteria.     This  "^T^/S  '^'J''  ^ 

gi-owth  on  potato  is  very  characteristic,  Pi^j.  ^T.-iiudiiuH  of  typhoid  fever. 
and,  *x.*curring  as  it  does  at  the  onlinarv  ^  "^"*  ^^'®' 
teiii]>erature,  is  very  important  as  showing  that  these  bacteria  are  not 
obligati'  parasites,  Imt  that  they  can  grow  outside  the  b(Kly.  It  has 
also  \n*en  shown  that  they  grow  vigorously  in  milk  (Wolffhiigel),  and 
that  they  may  be  presence!  and  even  grow  in  watei*. 

The  typhoid  bacillus  is  dit!icult  to  stain,  giving  almost  no  colour  with  watery 
solutions  of  ordinary  aniline  dyes.  With  Locilier's  alkaline  methyl-blue,  and  with 
Ziehl's  carbolic  acid  and  fuchsine  solution,  they  are  readily  stained.  Sections 
-hould  be  left  twenty-four  hours  in  the  solutions.  The  preparations  should  be 
washed  with  water  and  not  with  alcohol. 

The  bacilli  have  not  been  unefpnvocally  inoculated  in  animals,  but 
the  toxines  from  cultures  have  been  found  to  pnKluct?  symptoms, 
whether  with  or  without  the  bacilli. 

In  man  the  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  intestinal  contents,  in  the 

clos^'d  follichjs  of  the  intestine,  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  spleen. 

They  have  been  found  also  in  the  blood  of  typhoid  patients.      In  the 

tis*<iies  mentioned  they  grow  in  little  masses  with  intervals  between. 

They  are  not  found  in  every  case,  diminishing  apjwrently  as  the  disease*. 

iuiviinces.     Hence  thev  are  uniformlv  met  with  in  recent  cases,  in  which 

z 
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numerous  clumps  of  bacilli  will  be  found  in  the  swollen  Peyer's  patches 
and  glands.  In  later  cases,  where  ulceration  has  occurred,  they  will  l)e 
found  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  patches,  in  the  mucous  membrane  and 
muscular  coat  beneath  the  ulcer.  According  to  Wright  and  Semple  the 
typhoid  bacilli  are  present  in  the  urine  in  most  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  they  are  frequently  absent  from  the  stools.  The  bacillus 
coli  communis  has  been  mistaken  for  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  the  stools. 
Sometimes  the  urine  is  actually  turbid  with  typhoid  bacilli.  This 
seriously  raises  the  question  whether  the  intestine  is  really  the 
main  seat  of  the  bacillus. 

As  the  bacilli  extend  to  the  blood,  it  may  be  that  the  general 
symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  are  due  to  this ;  but,  as  the  extension  is 
apparently  not  great,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  bacilli  form  a  poison 
in  the  intestine,  glands,  and  spleen,  which  reaching  the  blood,  produces 
these  symptoms. 

-  The  propagation  of  typhoid  fever  occurs  by  multiplication  of  the 
bacilli  outside  the  body  and  their  subsequent  ingestion.  The  fa?ces 
and  urine  we  have  seen  may  contain  large  numbers  of  bacilli.  Con- 
sidering how  readily  they  propagate  in  milk  and  other  media  outside 
the  body,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  they  should  frequently 
infect  the  ingesta  and  produce  the  disease  in  man.  There  are  many 
epidemics  which  have  been  traced  to  contaminated  milk. 

5.  Spirillum  of  relapsing  fever,  Spirillum  Obermeieri. — This  form 
is  an  active  spiral  microbe  which  is  found  abundantly  in  the  blood  of 

persons  affected  with  relapsing  fever. 
(See  Fig.  148.)  It  is  present  only 
during  the  acute  attacks,  disappearing 
in  the  interval,  to  return  when  the 
relapse  occurs.  It  is  readily  stained  by 
ordinary  watery  solutions  of  the  aniline 
^^^k  ^  i      dyes  but  not  by  Gram's  method.     The 

X«J?^      9A  (A    disease  has  been  communicated  to  man 

and  to  apes  by  the  inoculation  of  bloixl 
containing  the  spirilla.     The  spirillum 

Fig.  148.— Blood  from  case  of  relapsing    .„  11      -i       ii       ^  it^i 

fever,  showing  corpuscles  and  spirillum  IS  lOUllU  Only  \n  the  nloou,  and  Koch 
Obermeieri.     x  750.    (Carter.)  ,  ,  i...         iiiini 

has  observed   it  m  the  blood  of  the 
brain,  liver,  and  kidneys  of  an  ape  which  was  killed  during  the  attack. 
These  spirilla  have  not  been  cultivated  artificially. 

6.  Bacillus  of  Diphtheria,  Loeffler's  bacillus.— This  form  is  of  great 
importance  in  view  of  the  fulness  of  our  knowledge  regarding  it,  of  its 
practical  consequence  as  the  causative  agent  in  a  widely  spread  disease, 
and  of  the  recently  devised  methods  of  treatment  by  blood  serum. 


^ 
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The  bacilltia  varies  somewhat  in  size.  It  is  usually  about  the  same 
length  as  the  tul)ercle  bacillus  hut  hroatlor.  The  most  common  form  is 
that  of  a  straight  or  slightly  curved  rod  a  little  thicker  at  one  end  than 
the  other.  In  some  forme  there  is 
clubbing  of  the  ends  of  the  ro<ls  ;  in 
others  the  ends  are  tapered  off.  (Fig. 
149.)  The  bacillus  is  staine<l  by  watery 
mlntions  of  the  ordinary  aniline  dyes, 
hilt  especially  by  Loeffler's  methyl-blue. 
The  in-egular  disposition  of  the  proto- 
plasm in  stained  preparations  is  a  striking 
an<l  constant  feature,  conferring  n  beaded 
or  streaked  appearance  which  is  very 
characteristic.  The  l)acillu8  is  not  motile.  v^o;,«"o;mI'T™"8h^wi,'"^^.'SbSi 
It  grows  with  great  rapidity  in  orrliriary     '*"- 

culture  media,  but  especially  in  a  special  preparation  of  blood  serum, 
or  11)  glycerine  agar.  It  grows  in  milk  and  in  sterilized  urine.  A 
temperature  between  20°  and  42*  C.  is  required. 

The  bacillus  is  found  iri  the  exudatiun  in  all  cases  of  true  diphtheria, 
and  it  can  \m  so  readily  cultivated  and  recognized  that  its  presence  Js 
UiUmI  for  diagnostic  purposes.  It  may  linger  even  for  months  about  the 
parts  after  the  attack  is  over,  thus  constituting  a  prolonged  flanger  of 
infection.  It  is  associated  in  some  cases  with  the  StreptococcOB  and 
Staphjlocoecns  pyogenes  so  as  to  produce  a  Mixed  infection.  Such 
oases  are  peculiarly  frequent  in  yoinig  children  and  arc  very  severe,  the 
ilisease  tending  to  aprea*l  downwanls  to  the  lungs  (Koux  and  Yersin). 
In  scarlet  fever  the  throat  condition,  which  resembles  that  in  diphtheria, 
is  due  to  the  streptococcus  alone.  The  iMicillus  is  pathogenic  in  many 
animals,  especially  guinea-pigs,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  and  many  others. . 
Horses  are  somewhat  tolerant  of  the  cultures.  Inoculation  in  the 
trachea,  vagina,  etc.,  of  guinea-pigs  produces  local  phenomena  similar 
t(i  those  observe<l  in  man.  There  are  also  the  general  toxic 
symptoms,  and  in  prolonged  eases  the  paralyses  such  as  are  met 
with  in  patients. 

The  bacillus  frequently  extends  to  the  lungs,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  involved.  In  the  lungs  it  pro- 
<]iices  an  acute  inflammation  or  broncho-pneuninnia,  and  may  <lo  so  of 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  he  associaterl  in  the  lungs  with 
pyfjgeiiic  cocci  in  a  mixed  infection,  or  the  latter  may  alone  be  the  cause 
of  the  pneumonia.  The  liacillus  is  englobed  by  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  alveoli  and  not  by  the  leucocytes,  although  the  latter  fonu  the 
chief  constituents  of  the  exudate     The  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the 
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Spleen,   bone  marrow,  and  blood   as   well   as  in  the  lungs,   the  last 
mentioned  being  their  place  of  entrance. 

Immunity  is  producible  in  animals  by  the  graduated  administration 
of  increasing  doses  of  the  cultures  or  of  the  toxiiie  free  from  the  microbes. 
The  cultures  themselves  mav  be  used  in  the  horse,  which  is  less 
susceptible  than  some  other  animals.  The  blood  serum  of  immunize<l 
animals  is  effective  in  protecting  susceptil)le  animals  by  means  of  the 
antitoxine  which  it  contains.  The  serum  is  tested  on  susceptible 
animals,  as  the  guinea-pig  and  rabbit,  so  as  to  determine  the  degree  of 
its  efficiency. 

The  mouth  and  pharynx  of  healthy  persons  not  infrequently  contain 
a  bacillus  which  resembles  that  of  diphtheria  but  is  not  virulent. 

7.  Bacillus  of  Tetanus. — Tetanus  has  been  suspected  to  be  an  infective 
disease  by  many  (see  former  editions  of  this  work).  The  demonstration 
and  full  elucidation  of  its  nature  have  been  effecte<l  of  late  vears.  The 
tetanus  bacillus  is  a  slender  rod.  Under  certain  circumstances  it  produces 
spores,  and  these  are  peculiarly  situated  at  the  ends  of  the  rods  so  that 
there  is  the  appearance  of  a  drum-stick.  The  spores  are  very  resistant^ 
even  to  considerable   heat.      The  Imcillus  is  readilv  stained  bv  the 
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ordinary  dyes  and  also  by  Gram's  method. 

The  bacillus  or  spores  are  present  in  earth,  dust,  and  sometimes  in 
the  faeces  of  animals.  It  grows  in  the  ordinary  culture  media,  but  is 
strictly  anaerobic.  The  cultures  present  fine  brush-like  prolongations. 
They  emit  a  peculiar  odour.  In  the  cultures  the  virulent  tozine  is 
produced,  and  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  are  producible  by  injection  of 
it  free  from  bacilli.  The  natui-e  of  the  toxine  is  not  definitelv  known. 
It  is  destroyed  by  heat. 

The  microbe  grows  locally  but  produces  little  local  disturbance,  at 
most  some  hypersemia  but  no  suppuration.  It  does  not  propagate  in 
the  blood.  The  symptoms  are  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  toxine 
into  the  blood.  It  is  highly  pathogenic  in  the  horse  and  guinea-pig, 
and  in  diminishing  ratio  in  the  mouse,  rabbit,  rat,  etc.  Fowls  seem  to 
be  immune  except  to  very  large  doses. 

An  interesting  peculiarity  is  that  pure  cultures  when  washetl  so 
as  to  free  them  from  the  toxine  are  not  infective.  In  order,  to 
its  growth  in  the  tissues  the  microbe  requires  either  some  foreign 
matter  which  will  act  on  the  tissue,  such  as  lactic  acid,  or  the  company 
of  some  other  microbe  which  will  assist  it  in  combating  the  tissues.  In 
actual  cases  in  man  the  wound  which  leads  to  tetanus  contains  foreign 
matter  and  microbes,  and  usually  suppurates,  but  not  from  the  action 
of  the  tetanus  bacillus. 

Immunity  is  produced  artificially   in  animals  and   the  serum   of 
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immunized  animals  contains  an  antitoxine  which  protects  other  animals 
from  the  action  of  the  toxine. 

8.  BadlluB  of  Influenza. — In  cases  of  epidemic  influenza  the  microbe 
is  found  in  the  mucus  discharged,  and  it  is  more  pure  the  further  down 
the  bronchial  tree  the  discharge  has  been  produced.  In  cases  of  death 
pure  cultures  have  been  found  in  the  fine  bronchi.  In  the  febrile  stage 
the  bacilli  are  mostly  free,  but  during  convalescence  they  are  chiefly  in 
the  substance  of  leucocytes. 

It  is  a  very  small  thin  rod,  non-motile.  It  is  stained  by  the  ordinary 
dyes  but  not  by  Gram's  method. 

C'ultures  are  best  made  on  blood-agar,  on  which  the  growth  forms 
minute  transparent  drop-like  colonies  in  about  twenty -four  hours.  The 
cultures  require  a  temperature  of  26'  to  42"  C. 

Animals  are  mostly  refractory  to  the  bacillus,  but  monkeys  have  been 
found  suscepti])le,  when  cultures  have  been  injected  into  the  trachea. 
The  toxine  produces  marked  symptoms  of  poisoning  in  the  rabbit. 

9.  Bacillus  of  bubonic  plague.-  -The  plague  used  to  occur  in  gigantic 
epidemics  in  Europe,  but  till  lately  had  been  banished  for  many  years. 
Its  recent  appearance  in  Hong-Kong  and  in  India  shows  that  it  has  lost 
none  of  its  old  virulence.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  the  appear- 
ance of  lymphatic  glandular  swelling,  usually  single  at  first  and  mostly 
in  the  groin.  This  bubo  grows  quickly  and  the  patient  generally  dies 
in  two  or  three  days.  During  the  epidemic  rats  and  mice  are  affected 
and  die  in  large  numbers. 

A  short  thick  bacillus  with  rounded  ends,  exhibiting  bipolar-staining 
characters,  leaving  a  clear  middle  part  (like  the  bacillus  of  septicaemia 
hajmorrhagica),  has  been  found  in  the  pus  or  debris  of  the  bubo.  It 
is  readily  stained  by  the  ordinary  aniline  dyes  but  not  by  Gram's 
method.  Sometimes  the  bacilhis  has  a  capsule.  It  is  also  present 
in  the  blood,  but  in  much  smaller  quantities.  Cultures  have  been 
made  on  agar-agar,  bouillon,  gelatine,  etc.  Inoculated  in  guinea-pigs, 
rat«,  and  mice,  it  kills  in  a  few  days,  and  the  bacilli  are  found  in 
the  lymphatic  glands  and  in  the  !)lood. 

10.  Bacillus  of  Asiatic  cholera,  Koch's  comma  bacillus. — The 
liacillus  is  a  short,  thickish  rod,  al)OUt  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
tul>erole  bacillus  and  somewhat  broader  (see  Fig.  150).  It  is  curved  on 
its  long  axis  so  as  to  resemble  a  comma  (but  without  the  head  of  the 
printed  comma).  Sometimes  there  are  two,  end  to  end,  with  their 
curves  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  resemble  the  letter  S.  They 
sometimes  grow  intr)  longer  spiral  threads,  fi-om  which  they  have  been 
ranked  as  spirilla.  As  the  spirals  are  not  single  cells,  but  made  up  of 
rows  of  commas,  this  conclusion  is  scarcely  warranted,  and  the  bacteria 
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may  still  be  regarded  as  curved  bacilli.  The  bacillus  is  very  actively 
motile  by  means  of  a  sinj;le  cilium  which  is  at  one  end.  The  bacilli  are 
readily  stained  by  watery  solutions  of 
the  aniline  dyes,  but  the  best  is  a  strong 
watery  solution  of  fuchsine.  They  re- 
quire longer  exposure  than  usual,  not 
less  than  ten  minutes  for  cover-glass 
preparations  and  twenty-four  hours  for 
sections,  The  fluid  may  be  heated. 
Gram's  method  is  not  available  as  the 
bacilli  are  decolorized. 

Cultures  of  the  bacilli  in  gelatine  show 
very  characteristic  appearances.  The 
growing  bacilli  liquefy  the  gelatine 
slowly,  producing  a  small  funnel-shaped 
cup,  the  apex  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  growing  organism  in  the 
form  of  a  granular  whitish  sediment.  They  also  grow  on  potato,  in 
milk,  and  even  in  water.  They  were  found  by  Koch  abundantly 
in  the  water  of  a  tank  in  India.  The  presence  of  the  cholera 
bacillus  may  be  determined  by  a  chemical  colour  test.  Cultures 
made  on  media  containing  peptones  (such  as  a  simple  1  pcT  cent  watery 
solution  of  peptone  to  which  1  per  cent.  NaCI  has  been  added)  give 
with  chemically  pure  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  a  red  colour  of 
varying  intensity^the  so-called  Cholera  red.  This  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  nitroso-indol,  a  body  formed  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  a  mixture  of  indol  and  a  nitrite — these  latter  substances  being 
foniie<l  by  the  cholera  organism  during  its  giowth.  Other  comma 
bacilli  and  the  Vibrio  MBlchnikoii  give  similar  reactions. 

Cholera  does  not  occur  in  animals,  but  Koch  has  succeeded  by  a 
special  mcthotl  in  inducing  the  bacilli  to  grow  in  the  intestinal  canal  of 
guinea-pigs.  In  order  to  this  he  overcomes  the  acidity  of  the  stomach 
by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  at  the  same  time  controls  the  peristaltio 
action  of  the  intestine  by  opium,  and  then  finds  that  cultures  introdnce^l 
into  the  stomach  siinive  and  propagate.  The  animal  dies  in  about  twr) 
daj's,  and  the  intestine  is  found  to  contain  targe  quantities  of  fluid  f8>ceH 
which  teem  with  comma  bacilli.  An  accidental  contamination  of  one  of 
Koch's  pupils  during  a  course  of  bacteriology'  resulted  in  an  attack  of 
cholera,  thus  affording  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  bacillus. 

In  cases  of  Asiatic  cholei'a  Koch  has  always  found  the  comma  bacillus 
in  the  rice-water  evacuations  and  intestinal  coritent«.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestine  is  re<l  and  swollen,  especially  in  the  region 
above  the  ileo-cwcal  valve.     The  bacilli  are  present   not  oidy  in  the 
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contents,  but  in  the  tubular  glands,  sometimes  penetrating  between  the 
epithelium  and  the  basement  membrane.  The  bacillus  does  not  pene- 
trate beyond  the  intestine,  but  it  apparently  produces  a  violent  poison, 
which  irritates  the  intestine  and,  being  absorbed,  leads  to  weakening  of 
the  heart,  lowering  of  the  temperature,  muscular  cramps,  etc. 

If  cholera  organisms  be  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  an 
animal  in  which  a  high  degree  of  immunity  against  cholera  has  been 
previously  induced,  their  motility  is  impaired  or  lost,  and  they  become 
gathered  into  little  clumps,  which  after  a  short  time  disappear  in 
the  peritoneal  fluid.  This  phenomenon,  which  constitutes  Pfeiffer's 
Beaction,  takes  place  outside  of  the  animal  })ody  and  may  serve  the 
purpose  either  of  distinguishing  the  cholera  organism  from  others 
resembling  it,  or  of  indicating  the  presence  of  "  anti-microbic "  sub- 
stances in  a  special  sennn.  A  close  analogy  is  offered  by  the  bacillus 
of  typhoid  fever  in  which  the  reaction,  applie<l  in  this  latter  sense, 
is  used  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 

A  protective  vaccine  has  been  devised  by  M.  Haffkine.  An  exalted 
virus  is  made  by  passing  the  bacillus  through  the  peritoneal  cavity 
of  the  guinea-pig  a  number  of  times  in  succession  with  intermediate 
culture.  This  virulent  form  is  injected  subcutaneously.  As  the  vibrio 
does  not  survive  m  the  subcutaneous  tissue  the  cultures  themselves 
may  be  injected,  but  it  is  safer  to  use  wirbolized  cultures  which 
can  be  preserved  in  sealed  tubes  for  use.  The  injection  of  the 
strong  vaccine  is  jweceded  by  the  use  of  a  weakened  form. 

The  bacillus  is  destroyed  by  dryiiig,  and  is  apparently  transmitted 
liy  means  of  water,  milk,  etc. 

Vibrio  Metdmikovi. — This  is  a  comma  bacilluR  of  smaller  size  than  the  cholera 
bacillus,  and  more  strongly  curved.  It  was  found  by  Gamaleia  in  an  epidemic  of 
gastro-cnteritis  in  chiekenH.  It  is  highly  pathogenic  in  pigeons  and  young  hens. 
When  cultures  are  inoculated  into  the  muscles  of  pigeons  the  animals  die  in  about 
twenty  hours,  and  the  microbes  are  present  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
inoculation,  but  also  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  blood.  The  microbe  is  also  very 
))athogenic  in  guinea-pigs. 

Guinea-pigs  and  pigeons  may  be  immunized  by  injection  of  the  sterilized  culture 
containing  the  toxines,  and  the  blood  serum  of  such  animals  rapidly  kills  the 
bacillus. 

Vibrio  of  Finkler  and  Prior. — This  was  obtained  from  cultures  in  a  case  of 
cholera  nostras,  but  it  has  not  been  found  in  other  cases,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  causation  of  cholera.  It  is  merely  a  laboratory  culture.  It  resembles  the 
cholera  vibrio,  but  differs  in  its  mode  of  growth  in  cultures.  It  is  pathogenic  in 
guinea-pigs,  but  less  so  than  the  cholera  bacillus. 

Vibrio  Denoke. — This  also  is  a  laboratory  organism  obtained  first  from  old  cheese. 
It  is  distinguished  from  cholera  by  cultural  differences  and  is,  in  addition,  very 
feebly  pathogenic. 
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C— BACTERIA  OF   SPECIFIC  NEW-FORMATIONS. 

1.  BacilluB  of  tubercle. — The  great  frequency  of  tuberculosis  both 
in  man  and  animals  renders  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  by  Koch  one 
of  the  most  important  results  of  science  in  this  century.  The  merit 
of  this  discovery  is  the  greater  as  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  peculiarly 
difficult  both  to  observe  in  its  usual  seats  and  to  cultivate. 

The  bacillus  is  a  thin,  rod-shaped  cell,  i-ather  shorter  than  the 
diameter  of  a  red  corpuscle.  It  is  often  slightly  curved.  The  bacilli 
are  mostly  single,  but  occasionally  in  pairs  attached  so  as  to  form  an 
angle,  more  rarely  in  longer  threads.  They  do  not  possess  power 
of  movement.  They  usually  present  a  beade<^^l  appearance,  and  the 
beads  have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  spores.  The  remarkable 
persistence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  the  maimer  in  which  it 
retains  its  infe-ctive  powers  when  dried  or  when  kept  in  putrid  fluids, 
indicate  that  it  is  capable  of  oflering  considerable  resistance  to  exteinal 
influences,  though  whether  this  be  in  the  form  of  spores  or  not  is  not 
definitely  known. 

The  staining  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways.  The 
material  to  be  stained  may  be  either  the  discharges  from  tubercular  lesions  or  the 
tissues  afifected  with  tuberculosis.  Of  the  former  the  sputum  from  phthisis  pul- 
monalis  is  most  frequently  the  subject  of  examination. 

In  examining  sputum  it  is  important  to  choose  a  portion  which  has  actually  come 
from  the  lung,  and  not  merely  the  clothing  of  mucus  which  the  sputa  obtain  from 
the  bronchial  mucous  glands.  A  portion  of  the  sputum  may  he  poured  into  a 
watch-glass  and  the  latter  placed  on  a  black  background.  In  the  midst  of  the 
sputum  will  be  found  yellow  rounded  masses  which  have  come  from  the  lungs.     A 
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smmll  portion  of  one  of  these  shoald  be  separated  with  needles  and  placed  od  a 
caTer  glaSH.  Another  cover  filasB  ia  placed  on  the  lop  of  it  and  the  piece  of  sputum 
squeezed  between  the  two  tiU  it  forms  a  thin  lilm.  By  gliding  the  two  cover  K^aeses 
asnnder  we  obtain  two  preparations,  each  consistinf;  of  a  thin  film  of  sputum.  The 
cover  glass  should  be  dried  in  the  air  and  then  puBaed  throuKh  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp  three  or  tour  tinies.     Il  is  then  ready  to  be  stained. 

The  primary  staining  Quid  13  preferably  Ziehl-Seelsen's.  It  consists  ol  fuchsine 
1.  alcohol  10,  crystalline  carbolic  acid  5,  and  water  100.  The  sputum  or  section  is 
placed  in  the  solution  and  left  for  a  ijUKrler  of  an  hour  in  the  case  of  spulam.  and 
M-Teisl  hours  in  that  of  sections,  but  the  time  ma;  be  curtailed  (n-lO  min.)  b; 
heating  the  eolation  till  steam  is  seen  to  rise.  The  deeply  stained  material  is  then 
treated  with  nitric  acid  (1  in  3  of  water)  or  sulphuric  acid  (20  per  cent.)  till 
it  has  lost  its  colour  and  become  ({reenieh  or  brownish.  It  may  then,  after  washiiiK, 
be  counter- stained  with  methyl-blue.  A  very  useful  modification  Is  that  ot  Oabbelt. 
After  removal  from  the  fuchsine  solution,  the  cover  glass  or  section  is  placed  at  once 
in  a  solution  conaistinK  of  sulphuric  acid  {i'l  pec  cent.)  100,  methji-blue.  2.  In 
thi«  solution  the  acid  extracts  the  colour  front  all  exocpt  the  liacilli,  while  the  blue 
dye  Htains  the  structure.''  which  have  been  acted  on  by  the  acid.  Uiinther  recom- 
mends that  before  mounting  cover-glass  preiiarationa  in  Canada  balsam,  the  covel' 
■■la-w  should  be  passed  three  tu  ten  times  through  the  flame,  hk  this  renders  the 
colour  more  [icnnaneiit. 

Tubercle  bacilli  retain  the  stain  when  treated  by  Gram's  method,  and  tliey  are 
also  stained  by  concentrated  warm  solutions  of  any  of  the  basic  aniline  dyes. 

Ill  artificitil  cultures  the  biieilliis  is  \'i.'iy  bIow  of  dn'o^'th  and  iliHiciilt 
■  if  cultivation.  It  gniws  swH'Cf  ly  iit  nil  oti  mtliiiary  nutrient  jelly,  uiiil 
the  lici^t  initliuin  is  solidified  l)loixl  Kerurii.  Thr  muri.'  oMiinary  nie<lia 
are  iiiaiti'  aviiilalil(>  for  (Kb  t'ldtiire  liy  the  luMitioii  of  6  to  8  per  cent.  [>f 
glyi^crint;  (Nouinl  und  Koux).  A  spc<;ifdly  fiivmindilc  iiuiliiini  is  Mtatix] 
ti>  )ie  a  iHmillon  nmdt;  fnnii 
mlf's  lung,  to  which  4  pi'f  t-cnt. 
of  glyeenne  ha«  b(*ii 
(ftrtihoff).  The  Uicilli  r 
fur  their  jp'OHth  a  temiM' 
abriv«  30°C-a..<l  under  42', 
the  )K?st  is  near  the  tc 
of  the  htxly,  niiniely,  37-5".  In 
iilM>nt  Ui\}  to  fouitcen  days  after 
i  Ml  plantation    thu    growth    tirnt 

appuira  as  dry    whitish    Hcalcfl,  i,^s-»- 

which  are  entirely  miperficial.  g^^^iiJ''''* r;^**""'"  '"'^'"'  '"""'"b  'Ji'^-i 
L'nder  the  micrittii:o|H!  the  scides 

iir-c  seen  to  lie  coniyiosud  of  enlonies  <•{  liacilli,  which,  tniin  their 
aniui);{'niont,  fonn  t-nrvi-d  lines,  some  of  theiu  like  the  letter  S  (sec 
P'ig.  151).  These  Imcilli  give  the  characlerintic  icac-tionx  with  the 
I'tiiiriiii}'  lluidK  mentioned  idiove.      The  ;;rowth  •^oes  on   for  thix-e  or 
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four  weeks,  and  remains  superficial  all  the  time,  the  medium  not 
being  liquefied.  The  culture  may  be  propagated  through  many  gen- 
erations, the  bacilli  retaining  their  morphological  and  pathogenic- 
characters.  Sunlight  is  very  inimical  to  the  bacilli.  Direct  sunlight 
kills  cultures  in  a  few  minutes,  and  even  diffused  daylight  destroys 
them  in  a  few  days. 

Tuberculosis  is  producible  in  animals  by  administering  either  the  pro- 
ducts of  disease  (such  as  dry  sputum  or  portions  of  caseous  structures) 
or  cultures.  It  has  been  induced  by  inoculation  under  the  skin  or  into 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  by  injection  into  the  serous  cavities  or 
into  the  veins,  by  inhalation  and  by  ingestion  with  the  food.  Except 
when  directly  introduced  into  the  blood,  there  is  first  a  local  tuber 
culosis,  which  may  be  followed  by  a  generalization  of  the  disease. 

The  toxine  of  tuberculosis  has  been  investigated,  and  the  substance 
called  Koch's  taberculin  is  a  glycerine  extract  of  cultures. 

In  man  the  bacilli  are  introduced  accidentallv  bv  inhalatioii,  bv  the 
food,  or  by  inoculation.  When  they  attack  the  skin  they  produce 
lupus  or  scrofuloderma,  and  when  they  affect  the  lungs,  phthisis  pul- 
monalis;  when  introduced  with  the  food  they  rarely  affect  the  intestinal 
canal,  but  are  usually  carried  to  the  lymphatic  glaiids,  where  they 
produce  tuberculosis.  According  to  Cornet  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  not 
commonly  present  in  the  dust  of  dwellings,  but  is  present  when  the 
expectoration  of  consumptives  is  allowed  to  dry  on  the  floor  or  in 
handkerchiefs,  and  to  become  pulverized. 

Bacillus  of  Powl-tuberculosis. — Tuberculosis  in  fowls  is  now  known 
to  be  due  to  a  bacillus  which  resembles  the  onlinarv  tubercle  bacillus, 
but  yet  presents  certain  differences  both  in  fomi  and  mofle  of  gi-owth  in 
cultures.  The  spontaneous  disease  in  fowls  is  sairl  to  be  transmitted 
congeiiitally  (like  syphilis),  and  the  lesions  are  chiefly  in  the  liver. 

This  microbe  differs  considerably  in  its  pathogenic  relations  from 
that  of  mammalian  tuberculosis,  though  it  cannot  be  coiisidered  a 
distinct  species.  Thus  while  fowls,  and  especially  small  singing  birds, 
are  highly  susceptible,  they  are  comparatively  immune  to  the  organism 
of  mammalian  tuberculosis.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  iiioculate  fowls 
with  tuberculosis  by  means  of  bacilli  obtained  from  a  mammaliaTi 
source,  the  lesions  produced  being  closely  similar  to,  if  not  ideiiticiil 
with,  those  produced  by  the  organism  of  avian  tuberculosis.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  guinea-pig,  which  is  so  highly  susceptible  to  infection 
with  the  tubercle  bacillus,  may  also  be  infected  with  a  tuberculosis  in 
all  respects  typical  by  means  of  the  organism  obtained  from  cascvs  of 
this  affection  in  birds. 

2.  Bacillus  lepne,  Bacillus  of  leprosy. — This  form  of  nii(  r()])e  was 
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first  observed  bv  Hansen  in  Xorwav,  and  the  observation  wa«  confirmecl 
bv  Neiiwer.  It  is  a  nxl  which  eloselv  resembles  the  tuherele  bacillus, 
aivL  like  it,  is  motionless.  It  presents  ch^r  8f)ots,  which  remain  un- 
coloiired  when  the  iMicillus  is  stainecl  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
thesM?  are  spores  or  not.  It  is  sUiine<l  by  the  sjime  pnxjess  as  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  but  does  not  resist  fhrrroioriziition  so  strongly,  and  it  is 
:»taine«l  by  concentrated  watery  si»lutions  of  the  aniline  dyes,  esiKXrially 
fiK'bsiiie  and  methvl-violft,  somewhat  more  iradilv  than  the  tub<?rcle 
bacillus. 

The  bacillus  is  found  in  all  cases  (»f  leprosy  in  the  h*sions  in  the  skin, 
nerves,  and  elsewhere.  It  occurs  in  very  large  nunilx.'i-s.  especially  in 
the  tubercular  foi-m,  so  that  when  staifie<l  )>y  C  J  ram's  method  a  s<.»ction 
will  have  a  decided  blue  colour  from  the  stain<r<l  bacilli  alone.  The 
liacilli  are  in  cells,  and  .so  preseiit  thems<*lve.s  in  litth*  roundcil  clum|>s 
(S4;e  Fig.  134,  p.  319). 

Numerous  attempts  have  lieeii  mad**  to  <iiltivat<*  tin?  Iwcillus,  but 
hitherto  without  success.  Melch^'r  and  OiUnann  havr  succe«filerl  in 
in<N;ulating  the  anterior  chamber  of  th«*  i'Vf  in  rabbits  with  j)i«*c<*s 
from  a  freshly  excisnl  leprosy  iKxlulr.  Charartrristic  n«rw-formations 
appciired  in  almost  all  the  internal  oi-i^ans.  csjx'fially  tin'  <:a*cum,  lym- 
phatic glands,  spleen,  and  lungs.  In  tln*se  tin*  Ijacilli  wm*  abunclantly 
present. 

In  man  there  is  now  sufficient  vvulrncr  of  dirrrt  communication  of 
the  disease  from  one  jKTson  to  another,  but  th**  pcri^KJ  of  inrxMilation  is 
very  long  and  the  m<Kle  of  conununicalion  often  rijttirujt  to  trace  (see 
p.  318). 

3.  Bacillus  of  syphilis.  -Lustgartfn  has  di'srribcd  a  iMurilhis  whos«* 
connection  with  syphilis  still  stands  in  n«'«!d  of  j)roof  lie  has  found  it 
in  the  secretions  and  in  the  tissues  af|Vfct«-<i  witli  sypliih's.  It  is  a  nwl 
s<imewhat  resembling  the  tul>eix'le  }>jicilhis.  and  is  always  found  inside 
e«*lls.  It  presents  ])eculiar  relatifins  to  stainin;:  agents,  re«|uinn;r  treal- 
Tuent  with  gentian-violet,  permanganate  of  {Mitassjum.  and  sul|>hin-ie 
arid. 

(fiacomi  ("  Correspondenzbl.  f.  schweiz.  \fi/.\t'."  1kh",i  f|«-.r-rl  (><•.-  a  simjil*  r 
iiietho<1.  A  cover-gla88  preparation  or  section  i.'^  plucd  for  a  Nrw  mi  nut*--  in  .% 
hffuteil  aniline  water  fuchnine  solution,  after  war<l.-<  wa-lifl  in  ysnU-r  rontainin;:  a  U-\\ 
flrops  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  then  decolorized  in  a  concf-ntiatfl  xolmion  of  rlilon*!*- 
i)f  iron.    The  bacilli  remain  red,  while  all  othf;r  bu<rt«-ria  an:  (Ifioinri/.i'l. 

The  position  of  this  bacillus  is  doubtful,  on  tlip  oni-  hand  \i*rnii-t:  it  i»  m^t  t'.riiA 
oonstantlj  in  syphilitic  lesions,  and  on  the  otlifrr  lx:(:aii-<-  :i  -iniilai  hnttiWr,.  },.i. 
been  found  in  the  normal  prffputial  and  vulvar  sm(.'(;rna. 

4.  Bacillus  mallei,  Bacillus  of  glanders.    Thi»  form  i-  abundinitly 
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present  in  the  lesions  of  glaiiders,  is  reaflily  cultivated,   and  eiisily 
communicated  to  animals. 

The  bacillus  is  a  rod  somewhat  like  the  tubercle  l)acilluB,  but  slightly 
thicker  and  shorter.  It  is  generally  slightly  curved,  and  usually  single 
or  in  pairs.     It  is  not  motile.     It  is  not  certain  that  it  produces  spores. 

The  bacillus  may  be  stained  vith  the  ordioarj  aniline  dyes,  especially  with 
(uohsine,  bnt  better  reaullB  are  obtained  with  Loeffler's  methyl-blue.  The  organism 
IB  completely  decolorized  by  Gram'B  method. 

The  bacilli  have  been  cultivated  on  glycerine-agar  and  blood  serum, 
where  they  give  a  whitish  or  yellow  culture.  On  potato  there  is  a  very 
characteristic  growth,  at  first  amber  coloured,  then  becoming  darkci' 
till  it  assumes  ii  reddish  brown  or  red  tint  with  a  yellowish-grucn 
colour  peripherally.  A  temperature  between  25°  and  42°  C.  is  neces- 
sary, the  best  results  being  obtained  between  30°  and  40°. 

Animals  are  readily  inoculated,  but  there  are  peculiar  dllTereiices  in 
susceptibility.  As  the  disease  is  mainly  one  of  horses,  it  is  naturni  to 
find  that  these  animals  aixl  asses  are  readily  affected.  Kiehl  mice  and 
guinea-pigs  ai-e  readily  affected,  but  white  mice,  house  mice,  pigs,  and 
cattle  are  hanlly  affected.  There  is  always  a  local  action  at  the  [toinl 
of  inoculation,  from  which  there  may  be  a  gradual  extension,  but  not 
by  the  bhwHl. 

In  man  an  accidental  infection  sometiniea  iKcurs,  resulting  in 
liK'al  abscesses,  with  secondary  extension  to  the  mncous  membranes, 
joints,  eti-. 

A  remarkable  fact  is,  that  in  cultivating  the  liacilliis,  it  gradually 
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y\^r  152.— Ac1iD'>iii;<<ulfl.    Tonifiic  i»rcov.    (liuttfTx  uf  hfrbln  rtruiiecn. 

loses  its  infective  power,  so  that  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  it  \ 
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Lecome  bo  harmless  that  it  is  oeceBsary  to  inoculate  much  larger 
(luantities,  and  the  effect  is  merely  local.  By  further  cultivation  the 
Itndlli  lose  their  virulence. 

5.  Actinomyces  or  Bay  fnofrus.— This,  which  belongs  to  the  bacteria 
rather  than  the  fungi,  is  pathogenic  chiefly  in  cattle,  but  is  rea<]ily 
communicable  to  man. 
It  grows  in  the  form  of 
little  heads  composed 
of  radiating  threads 
swollen  at  their  ends(see 
Figs.  152  and  153),  but 
besides  these  there  are 
complicated  filaments 
(see  Fig.  loi),  and 
shorter  cells  like  cocci. 
The  threads  are  readily 
stained  by  Gram's  or 
Weigert's  fibrin  method.  In  the  actual  lesions  the  microbe  is  sur- 
rounded by  giant  cells,  ami  these  often  enclose  portions  of  the  parasite 
(see  Fig.  1-53).  Cultures  have  been  successfully  carried  out  on  nutrient 
agar-agar  and  boiled  eggs,  the  best  results 
being  obtaine*!  at  a  temperature  of  SS'-S"' 
C.  The  cultures  show  threads,  rods,  and 
cocci,  the  ray  form  being  regarded  as  only 
occurring  when  the  soil  is  unsuitable  to 
perfect  growth.  These  may  be  inoculated 
in  cattle  ;  successful  inoculation  has  also 
been  obtained  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
of  the  rabbit  and  guinea-pig.  The  con- 
dition in  man  has  been  already  described. 

Utarature.  — ru/wfCM/cw.— KotH,  Etiol.  olT.,  Syd.  Soc.  trans].,  lesB;  Deutseb. 
me<l.  WochenBcbr.,  1890:  Mocabk,  Congr^spourl'^tilde  de  laTub.,iii.,  1893;  Cohnbt, 
Zeitueh.  t.  HyKiene,  1WW-8U.  /,*^i-(wy~NEi88KR,  Eliol.  at  L.,  Syd.  Soc.  IranBl., 
lASfJ :  Melcheb  and  Outmann,  Beilin  klin.  Wocbenscbr.,  1885  and  1866.  Sy/jhi/i-  — 
I.CBTaAiiTEN,  Ued.  .labrbiicher,  ISSo,  (rVowifcri— Lobffleb  und^StHfTz,  Hyi.  Soc. 
traDsl.,  188B.     Aetinomj/fonit — Bohthoeu  (very  full;),  Zieglei'a  Beitrage.  ix.,  Irtyi. 


Klv.   IM— Actloc>inyc«i*. 


D.— ACUTE  BLOOD  INFECTIONS  IN  ANIMALS.     SEPTICEMIA. 

A  number  of  patbt^enic  bacteria  bave  been  very  Ihorougbly  investigated  in 
animslB,  and  o(  aome  of  tbeee  a  brief  account  ma;  be  given.  As  tbese  microbett 
propagale  in  the  blood  and  are  found  abundantly  in  the  vexseU  after  death,  the 
eonditioni  are  often  indicated  by  the  term  f^epticwinia,  a  word  which  ia  in  many 
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respects  objectionable.    In  the  same  category  may  be  included  in  their  relations 
to  animals,  the  bacillus  anthracis,  and  diplococcus  pneumoniae. 

1.  lilcrococcas  tetra^ronas. — This  microbe  was  discovered  in  the  contents  of  a 
tubercular  cavity  in  the  lungs,  and  afterwards  in  normal  sputum.  It  has  been 
investigated  by  Oaffky.  It  consists  of  micrococci,  which,  when  found  in  the  living 
body,  are  arranged  in  fours,  each  group  having  a  clear  capnile  around  it.  These 
groups  somewhat  resemble  sarcins.  The  bacteria  have  been  cultivated  in  nutrient 
media,  but  they  lose  their  peculiar  arrangement.  They  have  been  used  for  inocula- 
tion in  animals,  and  are  violently  pathogenic  in  white  mice  and  guinea-pigs,  while 
house  and  field  mice  and  rabbits  are  insusceptible.  The  cocci  are  found  in  the 
blood  and  tissues  of  all  organs.  This  microbe  may  possibly  be  the  cause  of  patho- 
logical conditions  in  man,  especially  suppurations. 

2.  BadlliiB  of  septlosmia  of  mice. — The  condition  designated  septictemia  of  mice 
is  a  laboratory  disease  which  Koch  produced  by  inoculating  the  house  mouse  with 
one  or  two  drops  of  putrid  fluid.  The  animal  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
(about  a  third)  becomes  ill  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  dies  in  two  or  three  days, 
with  symptoms  of  an  acute  specific  fever.  The  blood  is  then  found  loaded  with 
small  bacilli  (shown  in  Fig.  143,  a,  p.  348),  many  of  which  are  in  the  leucocytes  of  the 
blood.  The  bacilli  are  very  small,  and  they  are  stained  by  the  ordinary  agents. 
They  have  been  cultivated  on  nutrient  media,  and  animals  have  been  infected  by 
inoculation.  House  mice  and  white  mice,  pigeons,  sparrows,  and  rabbits  are 
susceptible,  but  it  is  peculiar  that  field  mice,  although  so  like  house  mice,  are  not. 
Fowls  and  guinea-pigs  are  also  insusceptible.  In  rabbits  the  result  is  not  septi- 
CH^mia,  but  an  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  like  erysipelas. 

3.  The  BacUltts  of  fwine-eryeipeUui  {Roiuja  da  pore)  is  apparently  identical  with 
the  above.  It  has  the  same  appearances  and  reactions,  and  shows  the  same  patho- 
genic relations  to  the  house  mouse  and  field  mouse.  The  disease  occurs  spontane- 
ously in  the  higher  breeds  of  pigs,  the  more  ordinary  breeds  being  almost 
insusceptible  to  inoculation.  The  affected  animals  present  a  red  eruption  of  the 
skin  ;  there  are  signs  of  progressive  weakness,  and  death  occurs  in  one  or  two  days. 
The  bacilli  are  found  in  the  blood-vessels  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  also  in  the 
tissues  outside  the  vessels. 

A  Tacciiie  of  this  form  was  obtained  by  Pasteur  by  passing  the  microbe  through 
rabbits.  Immunity  was  procured  in  pigs  by  successive  vaccinations  with  weaker 
and  stronger  cultures. 

4.  Badllus  of  ■epticamia  hamorrhaffica. — Evidence  accumulates  to  show  that  a 
number  of  diseases  in  animals  is  due  to  the  same  bacillus,  which  is  pathogenic  in  a 
large  number  of  different  species.  In  all  of  them  it  propagates  in  the  blood  and 
induces  a  rapidly  fatal  disease.  Amongst  these  Fowl-cholera  was  first  described  by 
Pasteur.  The  bacillus  was  next  obtained  experimentally  by  Koch  and  GafTky  in 
rabbits  by  inoculating  putrid  fluids,  the  disease  being  called  by  them  Rabhit- 
Mptlcmnla.  It  has  further  been  identified  as  the  infective  agent  in  Bwine-plaffue. 
of  which  the  two  forms,  German  and  American,  are  probably  identical.  It  has  also 
been  recognized  in  a  form  of  cattle-plague  (not  Rinderpest).  It  is  an  exceedingly 
virulent  agent  in  mice,  the  disease  in  these  animals  being  called  Mouae-tjrphus. 

In  these  various  animals  the  disease  may  be  produced  by  feeding  them  with 
infected  material  or  by  inoculation,  the  latter  method  having  more  rapid  effects. 
Thus  when  administered  by  the  mouth  in  field  mice  it  causes  death  in  from  six  to 
twelve  days,  whereas  subcutaneous  inoculation  is  fatal  in  from  two  to  four  days. 

This  microbe  is  further  interesting,  as  it  was  used  by  Loeffler  for  the  puq>ose  of 
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stopping  the  plague  of  field  mice  in  Thessaly.  Food  stuffs  impregnated  with  the 
bacillus  were  distributed  so  that  the  animals  should  eat  them.  Pasteur  had  pre- 
viously proposed  the  use  of  the  same  microbe  to  deal  with  the  rabbits  in  Australia. 

The  microbe  is  a  short  thick  rod  which  stains  chiefly  at  its  two  ends,  leaving  a 
clear  space  in  the  middle.  This  limited  staining  may  cause  it  to  be  taken  for  a 
micrococcus.  It  is  stained  by  the  ordinary  watery  solutions  of  the  aniline  dyes,  but 
not  by  Gram's  method.    It  is  readily  grown  on  nutrient  media. 

As  above  noted,  this  microbe  is  pathogenic  in  a  large  number  of  animals.  In 
fowls  it  produces  a  condition  characterized  by  haemorrhagic  enteritis,  and  by  pro- 
gressive weakness  and  torpor.  The  bacilli  are  abundant  in  the  evacuations  from 
the  bowels.  Pasteur  has  extracted  a  substance  from  the  cultures  which  is  highly 
narcotic,  inducing  in  fowls  a  condition  of  somnolence  and  coma. 

A  yaccine  of  the  bacillus  of  fowl-cholera  was  obtained  by  Pasteur  by  cultivating  it 
for  some  time  at  an  elevated  temperature. 


E.-SOME  SAPROPHYTIC  BACTERIA. 

1.  Sarcina. — The  sarcina  is  a  micrococcus  which  in  dividing  shows 
lines  of  fission  in  three  directions  at  right  angles,  so  that  it  always 
divides  into  fours.  The  fours  often  remain  adherent,  so  that  we  may 
have  groups  of  four,  eight,  sixteen,  or  further  multiples  (see  Fig.  155). 
There  are  several  forms  of  sarcinae 
which  may  appear  spontaneously 
in  various  media,  their  source 
being  the  air,  and  from  these  pure 
cultivations  may  be  obtained. 
The  forms  are  distinguished  by  © 
the  colour  of  the  cultures,  as 
white,  yellow,  and  orange. 

Sarcina  ventriculi  (Goodsir)  is 
a  form  found  in  the  stomach, 
especially  when  the  organ  is 
greatly  dilated  and  processes  of 
fermentation  are  proceeding.  It 
occurs  as  cubical  packets  of  micro-  ^ 

cocci      which     frequently      have     a         Fig.  155.— Prom  vomited  matter,  showing  (a) 

brownish  colour  when  seen  under  fSn^.^SSL'J't's^S  ■^"'  ^""^^'*'  *"^  ^"^ 
the    microscope    (see .  Fig.    155). 

When  cultivated  on  nutrient  media  it  grows  in  light  yellow  colonies. 
It  has  no  special  significance  in  the  stomach,  where  it  occurs  along 
with  other  fermentative  bacteria. 

Sarcinse  have  also  been  observed  in  other  situations.  If  blood  be 
taken  fresh  from  the  vessels  into  a  capillary  tube  and  preserved  in  a 
water-bath  at  a  temperature  near  that  of  the  body,  then  in  almost 
every  case  sarcime  will  develop  in  a  few  days  (Lostorfer  and  Ferrier). 
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They  first  appear  as  globular  glancing  bodies  and  then  form  the  regular 
cubical  packets.  They  are  smaller  than  those  found  in  the  stomach, 
but  in  nutrient  media  they  grow  to  that  size.  Sarcinae  have  also  been 
found  in  gangrenous  cavities  in  the  lungs,  and  in  the  urine,  being 
probably  derived  from  the  blood. 

2.  Oas-forming  bacillus  found  post-mortem.— Gas  is  frequently 
formed  in  the  tissues  after  death,  but  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
the  development  of  gas,  especially  in  the  liver,  is  so  marked  and 
extensive  that  special  attention  has  been  attracted  to  them.  In 
the  cases  referred  to  the  liver  is  found  more  or  less  honey-combed 
with  cavities,  produced  in  the  substance  of  the  organ  by  an  evolu- 
tion of  gas  in  many  centres.  A  similar  evolution  of  gas  occurs  in 
the  kidneys,  spleen,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  where  it  produces 
emphysema,  and  elsewhere.  A  •  peculiar  odour  is  exhaled  by  the 
affected  organs.  In  such  cases  the  organs  have  been  found  the  seat 
of  colonies  of  microbes,  which  comprise  several  species.  One  variety 
commonly  found  is  a  short  bacillus  with  rounded  ends  which  stains 
with  the  ordinary  reagents  and  also  with  Gramas  method.  It  is  present 
in  the  walls  of  the  gas  cavities  but  also  in  the  blood-vessels,  being  found 
in  the  case  of  the  liver  in  portal  and  hepatic  branches  and  capillaries. 
The  microbe  may  be  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  media,  and  it  is 
anaerobic.     It  produces  gas  abundantly  in  the  cultures. 

It  is  certain  that  the  principal  growth  of  this  microbe  is  post- 
mortem, but  its  wide  dispersion  and  abundance  in  the  blood  suggest 
that  it  may  have  been  planted  during  life.  Most  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  condition  has  been  observed  are  septic,  that  is  to  say, 
there  are  external  wounds.  But  there  are  cases,  of  which  the 
author  is  cognizant  of  at  least  two,  in  which  a  rapidly  fatal  illness 
haWng  the  characters  of  toxaemia  (so-called  blood-poisoning),  but 
without  any  external  wound,  have  been  associated  with  the  condition 
under  consideration,  and  with  no  other  apparent  cause  for  the 
symptoms.     Similar  cases  have  been  recorded  by  other  observers. 

3.  BacUluB  prodlffiosos  {Micrococcus  prodigiosun). — This  is  one  of  the  commonest 
bacteria.  It  appears  as  blood-red  stains  on  objects — sometimes  on  milk,  bread, 
starch,  etc.,  from  which  the  names  *'  blood-rain,"  *' bleeding  host,"  were  derived. 
As  the  blood-red  spots  have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  portents  or  prodigies,  the 
bacteria  have  received  the  specific  designation  Prodigiosus.  The  individuals  are 
oval  in  shape,  or  very  short  rods,  and  they  grow  vigorously  on  the  surface  of  potatoes, 
or  on  nutrient  jellies,  and  give  a  deep  red  colour.  The  colour  is  not  resident  in  the 
bacteria  but  secreted  by  them.  The  bacteria  evidently  exist  abundantly  in  the  air 
and  readily  infect  any  suitable  medium  which  may  be  exposed.  They  absorb  readily 
the  aniline  dyes.    No  pathological  significance  is  attachable  to  this  form. 

4.  Bacillus  megaterlom  has  been  fully  described  by  De  Bary,  who  made  special 
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observations  as  to  spore-formation  in  it.  It  was  first  observed  growing  on  boiled 
cabbage  leaves,  and  afterwards  cultivated  on  media  containing  grape  sugar,  or  meat 
extract.  It  is  composed  of  cylindrical  rods,  which  are  often  slightly  bent,  and  con- 
tain numerous  granules.  It  forms  spores  in  the  granular  substance  which  ultimately 
become  free. 

5.  Badllns  subtiliB,  Hay  bacillus,  is  a  very  common  form,  and,  as  its  cells  are 
large  as  compared  with  those  of  most  bacilli,  it  is  readily  seen,  and  was  early  dis- 
covered. From  its  name,  hay  bacillus,  it  will  be  inferred  that  it  readily  occurs  in 
vegetable  infusions,  being  planted  by  the  air.  It  is  composed  of  rods,  which  are 
usually  united  into  long  threads.  The  bacilli  are  motile,  possessing  a  flagellum  at 
each  end.  Spore-formation  occurs  inside  the  rods,  and  as  the  spores  enlarge  the 
bacilli  disintegrate  so  that  the  former  are  set  free.  If  the  spores  are  placed  in  a 
fitting  medium  they  develop  into  rods.  The  membrane  of  the  spore  tears  at  one  side 
.and  the  young  rod  grows  out  of  the  cleft.  This  form  grows  readily  on  many  nutrient 
media,  forming  on  potatoes  a  whitish  cream-like  layer,  and  on  other  media  a  thick 
membranous  layer.  The  hay  bacillus  is  aerobic;  deprivation  of  oxygen  stops  its 
growth.     The  hay  bacillus  has  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  anthrax  bacillus. 

G.  BacUlns  acidi  lacUd  is  concerned  in  the  souring  of  milk.  When  milk  is  with- 
drawn from  the  mammary  glands  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  liable  to  have  several 
forms  of  bacteria  and  fungi  developing  in  it.  An  almost  constant  contamination  is 
that  with  the  lactic  ucid  bacillus,  which  has  the  double  eflect  of  converting  the 
milk  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  and  precipitating  the  casein,  the  latter  effect  being  the 
result  of  the  presence  of  the  free  acid.  The  result  occurs  in  pure  cultivations  in 
sterilized  milk.  The  bacillus  is  a  small  short  plump  rod,  mostly  joined  in  twos, 
seldom  in  longer  chains.  It  is  motionless.  The  bacilli  form  endospores.  The 
bacillus  grows  on  nutrient  gelatine  as  a  greyish  white  glittering  layer,  which  does 
not  liquefy  the  medium. 

There  are  probably  several  other  bacteria  which  convert  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  but 
this  is  the  chief  agent. 

7.  Bacilli  of  butyric  acid  fermentation. — There  are  two  bacilli  by  whose  action 
starch,  milk,  sugar,  and  lactic  acid  are  made  to  yield  butyric  acid.  They  also  dissolve 
coagulated  casein.  One  of  them  is  strictly  anaerobic  (B.  butyricus  of  Prazmowsky) 
and  the  other  is  aerobic  (B.  butyricus  of  Hueppe).  They  are  both  large  bacilli,  both 
bear  spores  and  both  are  motile.  The  anaerobic  gives  a  deep  indigo-blue  colour 
with  iodine  (hence  the  name  B.  amytolxicter).  In  this  form  also  the  spores  swelling 
out  the  body  of  the  bacilli  and  the  ends  tapering  ofif  give  rise  to  a  spindle-shaped 
appearance.  This  appearance,  which  is  not  limited  to  this  bacillus,  has  received 
the  name  of  Clostridium  (KXbMrr7)p  =  spindle),  and  the  bacillus  is  sometimes  called 
Clostridium  butyricum. 

The  anaerobic  form  presents,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  peculiar  reaction 
with  watery  solution  of  iodine,  certain  parts  of  the  cells  taking  on  a  deep  indigo  blue 
colour,  especially  when  cultivation  has  occurred  in  starchy  media. 

8.  Bacterium  termo  is  a  name  which ,  in  view  of  the  modem  position  of  Bacteriology, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  proper  place.  In  putrid  fluids  every  drop  contains  large 
numbers  of  bacteria,  doubtless  of  various  sorts.  The  commonest  and  most  constant 
forma  are  moderately  large,  vigorously  moving  rods,  and  it  is  these  which  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Bacterium  termo.  But  attempts  made  to  obtain  pure  cultivations 
•of  this  form  seem  to  have  shown  that  we  have  not  here  a  single  species,  but  several 
kinds,  which  future  research  must  be  left  to  identify.  The  ordinary  bacterium  of 
^trid  decomposition  is  a  short  rod  with  a  thick  cell-membrane  and  flagella.    This 
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mioiobe  is  beli«ved  by  man;  to  ba  the  bacilluB  coli  oonunuDiE.  No  spore -fonoation 
has  been  observed.  It  grows  actively  on  nutrient  gelatine,  which  it  liquefies.  On 
potatocB  it  lormg  a  gre;  Blim;  lajsr. 

9.  BactBila  In  tlie  montli. — A.  number  ol  vaiieties  have  been  deBcribed,  having  the 
three  form«  ol  eooei,  bacilli,  and  spirilla.  The  most  constant  and  teadll;  dis- 
tingnished  is  the  Leptothrix  buccalis,  which  coDsiata  of  long  threads  which  lie 
treqaenti;  in  tnfta  (see  Fig.  166).     These  stain  with  the  ordinarf  aniline  d;ea,  and 


_.U  fivDi  tha  gnnu  nt  edgH  dI  teetb,  'i.  Ihc  flluneiili 

H  of  flUmsnta.     x  UO. 

■ome  give  a  jellow,  others  a  blue  colour  with  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  bacteria  in  the  mouth  are  supposed  by  some  to  extract  lime  from 
the  food  and  form  the  so-called  tartar.  The;  are  also  supposed  to  have  to  do  with 
earies,  extracting  lime  and  breaking  down  the  tissue  of  the  tooth.  It  is  to  be  noted 
further  that  the  pathogenic  form,  the  diplococons  pneumonia'  has  been  found  in  the 
moaths  of  health;  persons. 

Literature. —•Sarcina—LosTOBrBR,  Wien.  med.  Jahrb..  1871 ;  Fehrieb,  Brit.  Med, 
Jour.,  i.,  1872;  Faj. ken hbiu.  Arch.  f.  experiment.  Path.  u.  Pharmac.,  xjx..  1886. 
JfoufA— David,  Die  Miltro-organismen  der  MundhQhle. 

Addendum. — Parasitk'  FuN(ii. 
The  fungi  proper  consist  of  cells  devoid  of  chlorophyll  and  occurring 
in  the  form  of  threads  {Hypha)  and  round  or  oval  spores  {Conidta). 
The  fungi  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  the  moulds  or  filamentous 
fungi  and  the  yeasts  or  sprouting  fungi.  In  the  filamentous  fungi  the 
threads  or  hyphse  form  an  interwoven  network  which  constitutes  the 
root  part  of  the  Aingus  and  is  called  the  Mycelium.  From  this  root 
part  upright  stems  arise,  under  favourable  circumstances,  which  bear 
the  fhictification.  The  moulds  are  called,  from  the  presence  of  this 
root  part  composed  of  hyphie,  Hypho-mycets.  The  sprouting  fiingi 
consist  merely  of  cells,  which  multiply  by  budding,  and  are  not  known 
to  produce  a  mycelium,  although  some  of  them  are  supposed  to  bear 
Spores.     It  should  be  added  that  this  distinction  only  expresses  a 
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mode  of  growth,  and  that  some  of  the  filamentous  fungi,  under  certain 
circumstances,  grow  like  yeasts,  while  the  sprouting  fungi  are  believed 
by  some  to  be  only  a 
particular  phase  of 
fungi  which  may  have 
in  other  phases  the 
characters  of  the  fil- 
amentous forms.  In 
Fig.  157,  for  example, 

•«^  I.-.— ^      «.   _^:  r  ^^'  167-— Formation  of  conidia  in  aubmerffed  portion  of 

we  have  a  portion  of  an     penicuiium. 

ordinary      filamentous 

fungus  (penicillium)  which  has  been  growing  submerged  in  a  nutrient 

material.     It  shows  a  mode  of  growth   approaching  to  that  of  the 

sprouting  fungi. 

I.— THE  SPROUTING  FUNGI  OR  YEASTS. 

These  consist  of  oval  cells  which  contain  granules  and  frequently 
vacuoles.  They  grow  by  the  formation  of  buds  from  the  cells,  which 
increase  in  size  and  then  separate  from  their  parents. 

Great  importance  attaches  to  the  sprouting  fungi  from  the  part  they 
play  in  fermentations,  as  they  present  in  this  respect  many  analogies 
with  the  bacteria.  The  proper  yeast  fungus  has  the  faculty,  in  its 
growth,  of  splitting  up  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

The  sprouting  fungi  are  essentially  saprophytic,  very  few  of  them 
even  occurring  as  occasional  parasites,  unless  we  include  the  fungus 
of  thrush  as  belonging  to  this  class.  The  proper  yeasts  are  included  in 
the  genus  saccharomyces,  of  which  several  species  are  distinguished. 

Saccbaromyces  oerevisia  or  Tomla  cerevisin  is  the  common  yeast  plant.  Sao- 
duuromyoes  elliptoideus  is  the  fungus  concerned  in  the  fermentation  of  wine  and  it 
is  foond  in  all  sorts  of  fermenting  juices  of  fruits.  Baccliaroinyces  mycorderma  is 
found  in  the  scum  which  forms  on  fermenting  beer.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  it 
had  to  do  with  the  development  of  acetic  acid  from  alcohol  and  hence  was  named 
the  vinegar  fungus,  but  this  action  is  probably  produced  not  by  it  but  by  a  bacillus. 

II.— FILAMENTOUS  FUNGI  OR  MOULDS. 

The  root  part  or  mycelium  of  these  fungi  consists,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  hyphfe  or  threads,  from  which  may  grow  up  the  stems  which  produce 
the  spores.  The  common  moulds  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  three 
genera — penicillium,  aspergillus,  and  mucor.  The  fructification  of 
penicillium  is  characterized  by  the  formation,  on  the  summit  of  the 
stem,  of  rows  of  spores  (see  Fig.  158,  which,  from  their  brush-like  appear- 
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ance,  suggest  a  pencil.     The  fructification  of  the  aspergillus  consists  of 
spherical  heads. 


Fig.  158.— Aerial  growth  of  penicilliuni. 

The  filamentous  fungi  are  mostly  pure  saprophytes,  and  some  of  them, 
while  usually  saprophytic,  become  occasionally  parasitic.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  which  are  only  known  as  parasites,  although  they 
may  have  also  a  saprophytic  existence.  These  latter  are  confined  to 
the  skin  and  its  appendages. 

1.  Saprophytes  and  occasional  parasites. — In  the  common  moulds 
there  are  three  genera  which  are  frequently  represented,  namely, 
Penicillium,  Aspergillus,  and  Mucor,  and  of  these  the  aspergillus  is  the 
only  one  which  is  of  importance  as  an  occasional  parasite. 

Aspergillus  glaucos  is  one  of  the  common  greyish -blue  moulds.  According  to 
De  Bary,  it  is  not  a  true  aspergillus,  but  belongs  to  the  genus  Eurottum.  It  has 
been  described  as  occurring  as  a  parasite,  but  this  has  probably  been  a  mistake  for 
one  of  the  true  aspergilli.  It  does  not  grow  at  a  temperature  approaching  that  of 
the  body. 

ABperglUuB  fumlgatua  forms  a  greenish  mould  with  a  granular  surface,  becoming 
grey  later  on.  It  grows  best  at  a  high  temperature,  and  its  spores  may,  after  intro- 
duction into  the  body  of  animals,  grow  there  (see  below). 

ABperglUns  flaviu  is  a  yellow  or  yellowish -green  mould,  while  ABpergiUns  nlger 
has  a  dark  brown  colour.  These  also  grow  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  may 
become  parasitic. 

The  Aspergilli  have  been  introduced  by  experiment  into  the  bodies 
of  animals,  and  the  spores  of  some  of  them,  but  especially  A.  fumigatus 
and  flaviis,  are  able  to  live  and  germinate  there.  They  do  not,  however, 
like  the  bacteria,  multiply  in  the  body,  but  they  may  by  their  growth 
produce  destructive  effects.  The  spores  carried  by  the  blood  settle  in 
certain  organs,  and  may  produce  lesions  not  unlike  metastatic  abscesses. 
In  a  paper  by  Orawitz,  for  example,  there  is  an  illustration  showing 
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lesions  in  the  kidney  closeh  roBembliig  those  occumng  in  pyiemia. 
In  each  of  these  leaioi  s  a  growing  fung  is  s  fn  in  I  (see  Fig  159)  which 


Kllf.  IM).— FuiigiiH  noHtli  ink  Ju  )     T  fig  rn   b    kd     jr    u      h» 

F«t  dtojm  and  trjuial.  i>ftjr.-iu  iira  [.umih,  but  no  Hiwrei.    (Gb.hitj;.) 

is  causing  necrosis  iind  inflamniation  of  the  tif-sue,  but  is  not  producing 
spores. 

Grawitx  believed  that  ordinary  mould  liinf{i  may.  hy  cultivation,  be  bo  altered  as 
to  poHsess  pathogenic  properties  such  as  tliOBe  jUHt  mentioned,  but  subeequent 
observation  ebowe  that  it  is  only  the  aspergilti  which  have  these  pon-ers,  and  that 
they  have  them  without  any  spcrial  cultivation. 

In  man  aspcrgillns  haw  liceii  fcnind  not  iiifrcf|iiuntly  in  the  lung,  UHiially 
in  the  walls  of  pulniunarj'  cavititis.  Such  canea  nrv  describod  under  the 
name  of  PneomonomycOBiB.  The  geuei-id  extunsion  of  aspergilluit  or 
other  fungus  has  been  o)>served. 

Aspeiyilli  are  occasionally  fonnd  gr'>wjng  in  ths  ear,  constituting  an 
OtomfOOBiB.     They  occur  by  prefei-once  nn  the  tympanic  membrane  and 
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inner  third  of  the  external  meatua,  but  when  the  drum  is  perforated 
they  may  extend  to  the  middle  ear.  The  fungus  does  not  apparently 
grow  unless  there  be  some  previous  disease  causing  a  breach  in  the 
epithelium,  and  they  do  not  penetrate  deeply  into  the  structurea.  The 
forms  obeerved  have  been  chiefly  aspergillus  fumigatus,  flavus  and 
niger,  but  other  kinds  have  been  found. 

Leber  has  also  observed  a  fungus  growing  on  the  cornea  of  man. 
It  was  an  aspergillus,  and  he  determined  by  experiment  that  it  was 
capable  of  growing  on  the  rabbit's  cornea. 

A  mycoais  of  the  Nasal  mvcovB  membrane  has  also  been  observed ; 
the  fungus  was  aspergillus  fumigatus. 

2.  Pathogenic  fangi. — The  true  pathogenic  fungi  occur  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  usually  attacking  the  epidermic  or  epithehal 
structures,  but  in  some  cases  penetrating  more  deeply.  They  mostly 
cause  lesions  of  the  hairs  and  epidermis,  and  some  of  them  lead  to 
inflammations  in  which  the  true  skin  and,  it  may  be,  the  deeper 
structures  are  concerned.  The  resulting  conditions  of  the  skin  are 
described  in  the  Section  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Achorion  Schoenleinii  is  the  fungus  of  the  well-known  disease, 
PavuB.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  hyphfe,  which  form  a  dense 
network  of  threads.  Conidia 
spores  of  an  nval  shape  and 
highly  refractive  are  also  pro- 
duced (Fig  160).  The  fungus 
has  liecn  cultivated  on  nutrient 
medium,  but  it  grows  best  on 
blood  serum.  At  ordinary  tem- 
peratures it  does  not  grow  at 
all,  requiring  a  temperature 
of  about  84°  F.  Hence  it  is 
probably  an  obligate  parasite. 
"  Favus  is  very  common  in 
mice  and  cats,  and  it  is  probably 
It  is  peculiar  that  this  fungus, 
whose  regular  seat  is  probably  the  mouse,  has  a  characteristic  smell 
BUggeative  of  these  animals. 

The  fungus  extends  into  the  hair  sheath  surrounding  the  bulb  and 
penetrates  into  the  shaft.  It  also  penetrates  to  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  epidermis  and  even  to  the  true  skin. 

Triehophjrton  tonsarans  is  the  fungus  of  Ringworm,  and  of  the 
corresponding  diseases  of  the  body  and  beard,  namely,  tinea  circinata 
and  tinea  sycosis.     It  consists  of  hyphe  and  conidia  spores,  but  there 


Fig.  IW.— Ths  tungii 


communicated  from  them  to  man. 
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is  no  proper  fructification.  It  has  been  cultivated  on  nutrient  medio, 
«nd  growB  beat  on  blood  serum  at  a  temperature  of  29*  C.  The 
culturea  have,  by  inoculation,   produced  the  typical  lesions  of  tinea 


The  fungufl  growB  in  the  epidermis  and  penetrates  into  the  hair  shaft 
(see  under  Skin  Affections).  It  also  irritates  the  true  skin,  producing 
inflammatory  lesions. 

Mloroflporoit  fnrfiir  is  the  fungus  of  PityritwiB  Tersicolor.  It  con- 
sists of  ramified  hyphie  and  spores,  which  occur  in  groups  forming 
grape-like  bunches.  The  fungus  penetrates  very  little  into  the  epi- 
dermic layers  and  produces  merely  a  desquamation  without  inflam- 
mation. 

Oidiom  albicans  (also  called  Saooharomyoes  albicans)  is  the  fungus 
of  ThinBh.  It  is  by  some  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  sprouting 
fungi,  although  it  undoubtedly  produces  long  threads  or  hyphee.  It  is 
Id  the  form  of  branching  threads,  and  of  conidia,  which  lie  in  groups. 
It  has  been  cultivated,  and  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  fermenting 
sugar. 

The  fungus  ^rows  chiefly  in  the  mouth,  forming,  with  the  epithelium, 
a  soft  whitish  membrane.     This  is  the  so-called  aphthous  condition 


Tit- 101,— Olillum  albloui*,    Tbg  (uDgua  [<^rni»l  >  fsUon  Ujor 


which  sometimes  occurs  in  unhealthy  children  and  even  in  adults.      It 
may  extend  to  the  ceaophagus,  stomach,  and  intestine,  and  to  the  air 
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passages.  The  accompanying  figure  (161)  shows  the  appearances  in  a 
case  in  which  the  oBSophagus  was  affected.  It  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
inoculation  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina.  Zenker  and 
Wagner  have  described  cases  in  which  the  fungus  had  extended  to  the 
blood  and  caused  embolism  in  the  brain. 

The  position  of  the  disease  called  Mycetoma  and  Madura  foot  is  not 
yet  completely  determined.  Carter  asserted  that  a  fungus  was  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  the  name  Chronyphe  Carteri  was  given  to  the 
fungus.  Kanthack  recently  described  and  figured  a  fungus  which 
he  asserted  to  be  a  form  of  Actinomyces.  Boyce  and  Surveyor  hold 
that  this  fungus  is  only  present  in  the  pale  or  ochroid  form  of  the 
disease  and  that  a  large  branching  septate  fungus  is  present  in  the 
black  variety.  The  more  recent  observations  of  Vincent  on  a  case  of 
the  pale  variety  seem  to  show  that  the  parasite  is  not  actinomyces  but 
a  form  resembling  this  which  he  designates  Streptothrix  madursB.  He 
has  cultivated  it  on  various  media  and  finds  that  its  behaviour  ditiers 
from  that  of  actinomyces.     (See  also  page  324.) 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  canals  and  cavities 
which  penetrate  both  the  soft  parts  and  the  bones.  These  open 
externally  and  discharge  a  fluid  which  contains  black  granules  in  the 
black  form,  and  yellow  granules  resembling  fish-roe  in  the  pale  form. 
On  dividing  the  foot  the  passages  are  visible  :  in  the  black  form  they 
contain  dark-coloured  debris  and  in  the  pale  form  granules  like  those 
discharged.  There  is  great  thickening  of  the  parts  and  an  appearance 
resembling  tubercular  disease.  The  condition  is  a  chronic  one,  for 
which  amputation  is  frequently  performed. 

A  disease  of  the  skin  closely  resembling  Lupus,  and  called  Pseudo- 
lupus,  has  been  described  recently  as  due  to  a  Blastomyces  (Gilchrist 
and  Stokes). 

literature. — De  Baby,  Fungi,  mycetozoa  and  bacteria,  1B87.  AspergUliuiy  etc. — 
Gbohe,  Berl.  klin.  Wochensohr.,  1870;  Grawitz,  Virch.  Aroh.,  Ixxxi.;  Lichtheim, 
Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vii. ;  Cassells  (AspergiUus  in  ear,  with  literature),  Olasg. 
Med.  Jour.,  1875,  vii.,  34 ;  Leber,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1882 ;  Schubert, 
Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxxvi. ;  Cabteb,  Mycetoma  or  the  fungus  dis.  of 
India  (with  coloured  plates),  1874 ;  Lewis  and  Cunningham,  Fungus  dis.  of  India, 
1875 ;  included  also  in  Lewises  Physiol,  and  pathol.  researches,  1888  :  Moxon  and 
Hooo,  Path,  trans.,  1869,  p.  411 ;  Eisenbebg,  Bakteriolog.  Diagnostik,  1888 ; 
Kanthack,  Joum.  of  Path.,  i.,  140,  1892;  Hewlett,  Lancet,  1892,  ii. ;  Boyce  and 
SuBTEYOB,  Proceedings  of  Boyal  Soc.,  1893 ;  Vincent,  Ann,  de  Tlnst.  Pasteur,  viii.^ 
129,  1894;  Oilchbist  and  Stokes,  Jour.  Exper.  Path.,  iii.,  53,  1898. 
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SECTION  XII. 
ANIMAL  PAKASITKS. 

A.  Entosoa  or  Internal  Parasites,  their  general  characters  and  effects.  I. 
Protoioa.  (1)  Amoeba.  (2)  Coccidia.  (3)  Ha-matozou  of  malaria.  II. 
Trematoda  or  Flakes,  chiefly  Distoma  hepaticinn,  sincnse,  and  htcmatobium. 
III.  Ceetoda  or  tape- worms.  (1)  Tienia  solium,  structure  and  development  i 
Cysticercus  cellulosa^,  its  scolex  form.  (2)  Tivnia  mcliocancUata.  (3)  Taenia 
echinococcus,  forming  hydatids ;  its  cysts,  brood -capsules,  heads  and 
laminated  membrane.  (4)  Bothrioccphalus  latus.  Other  tape-worms.  IV. 
Nematoda  or  Round-worms.  (1)  Trichina  spiralis,  its  embryonic  and  adult 
forms  ;  effects  of  migrations.  (*2)  Ainoaris  lumbricoides.  (3)  Oxyuris  vermi- 
cularis.  (4)  Trichocephalus  dispar.  (5)  Dochmius  duodenalis.  (6)  Filaria 
medinensis.  (7)  Filaria  Siinguinis,  its  periodicity  in  the  blood  ;  relation  to 
chylous  urine  and  lymph-scrotum. 

B.  Eplsoa  or  External  Parasites.  (!)  Arachnid:e,  chiefly  Acarus  scabiei  and 
Pentastomum  denticulatum.  (2)  Insecta,  chiefly  Pediculi  and  Pulex  irritaus. 
Larv;e  of  insects  in  wounfls,  skin,  and  bowels. 

rilHK  Animal  Parasites  represent  a  much  wider  extent  of  the  animal 
"^  kingdom  than  the  vegetable  parasites  do  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  We  have  the  lowliest  forms  of  aiiimal  life,  the  protozoa, 
comparable  with  the  bacteria  in  respect  that  they  are  unicellular 
organisms,  and  we  have  animals  as  highly  organized  as  the  Insects. 
With  this  great  variety  in  organization  we  have  also  great  differences 
in  seat,  effects,  and  other  characteristics. 

The  Animal  Parasites  live  in  or  on  the  living  tissues  of  the  affected 
animal,  which  is  called  their  host.  They  produce  their  effects,  partly 
by  using  up  the  nutritive  material  of  the  body,  partly  irritatiiig  and 
injuring  the  structures,  and  partly  also,  as  is  probable  in  some  instances, 
by  producing  toxic  agents.  This  last  is,  however,  in  the  case  of  th(i 
animal  parasites,  a  very  infrequent  effect  as  compared  with  that  of 
vegetable  parasites. 

I.— PROTOZOA. 

The  unicellukr  organisms  at  the  lowest  ]K)sition  in  the  animal 
kingdom  are  by  no  means  so  well  known  as  the  corresponding  vegetable 
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organisms.  Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  them,  and 
there  are  indications  that  there  may  be  in  their  case  a  wide  field  of 
pathogenesis  still  to  be  discovered.  The  presence  of  protozoa  in  the 
blood  in  malaria  suggests  that  in  some  of  the  specific  fevers  agents  of 
this  class  may  exist. 

In  this  early  stage  of  the  inquiry  modes  of  isolation  and  of  cultivation 
are  still  to  a  large  extent  to  be  discovered.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  the  same  media  will  be  suitable  for  animal  organisms  as 
for  vegetable.  For  a  similar  reason  the  morphology  and  classification 
of  the  group  is  also  in  an  initial  stage. 

1.  AmcBba. — This,  the  lowliest  form  of  animal  life,  consists  of  a  mass 
of  contractile  substance  with  a  nucleus. 

Many  authors  have  described  the  Amosba  coli  as  of  constant 
occurrence  in  epidemic  dysentery.  It  is  present  in  the  stools  and  in  the 
lesioji  in  the  intestine.  It  is  also  found  in  the  lesions  of  the  liver,  met 
with  as  secondary  results  in  dysentery.  According  to  Osier  there  is 
not  in  dysentery  a  suppurative  inflammation  such  as  results  from  the 
action  of  pyogenic  microbes,  but  a  progressive  oedematous  condition 
and  necrosis  of  the  tissue,  along  with  proliferation  of  the  fixed  cells  of 
the  tissues.  In  the  liver  also,  unless  there  is  an  addition  of  pyogenic 
agents,  there  is  no  proper  suppuration,  few  multinuclear  leucocytes 
being  present,  but  rather  a  necrosis  of  the  liver  tissue.  The  amcieba 
has  been  observed  in  epidemics  in  several  countries,  in  Egypt  by 
Kartulis,  in  Russia  by  Losch,  and  in  America  by  Councilman,  Ijafleur, 
and  Osier. 

2.  Coccidia.  .•  Psorospennia. — These  belong  to  the  class  of  Sporozoa, 
or  unicellular  animals  with  a  smooth  cuticle.  They  have  little  ]>ower 
of  movement.  These  parasites  are  common  in  the  lower  animals, 
constituting  the  condition  of  Coccidiosis  or  Psorospermosis,  chiefly  of 
the  liver  and  intestine. 

Coccidiosis  is  very  frequent  in  the  liver  in  rabbits,  both  wild  and 
tame.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  whitish  nodules,  often  in  considerable 
numbers,  which  may  attain  to  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  As  a  large 
proportion  of  rabbits  is  affected,  and  as  it  is  especially  prevalent  in  the 
young,  the  disease  is  obviously  not  a  very  serious  one.  The  white 
nodules  when  incised  yield  a  yellow-coloured  debris  in  which  innumerable 
oval  bodies  are  present,  the  coccidium  oviforme,  which  closely  resemble 
the  ova  of  parasitic  entozoa.  Closer  examination  shows  that  the  lesions 
in  the  liver  are  related  to  the  bile  ducts,  and  that  there  is  a  new- 
formation  of  tissue  such  as  to  form  a  cyst  with  papillomatous  pro- 
jections from  its  wall.  (See  Figs.  162  and  163.)  The  parasite  appears 
first  in  the  epithelial  cells  in  the  form  of  a  small  granular  body,  which 
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{^)WB  at  firat  in  tbe  Bubataiice  of  the  epithelium,  diBteiidiii^  it  as  shown 

in  Fig.  163.    The  parasite  finally  liecomes  free  iintl  acquires  its  thick 

cuticle.     These  facts  ar*  of 

importance  as  showing  that 

the  presence  of  this  parasib^ 

in    the    epithelium    produces 

new -formation    not    only    of 

the   epithelium,   but   of   the 

connective    tisane,    so    as    to 

produce    a    cystic    lesion   of 

ilelinite structure.    (loccidioHia 

also  occurs  in  the  intestine  of 

Mime   animals.      Xooird    luis 

described  a  case  in  the  sheep 

in  which  many  small  tumours 

in   the  mucous  nienibrane  of 

the  intCHtinc  had  a  structure 

con) parable  with  that  of  the 

coccidial  lesions  in  the  liver. 

few  cases  of  a  similar 
nature  have  been  observed  in 
man,  but  (iiibler  has  related 
A  case  in  which  the  liver  was 
the  seat  of  twenty  tumours 
iif  cancerous  appearance, 
mostly  about  the  size  of 
chestnuts,  but  one  of  very 
large  dimensions.  The  jiaticnt 
died  from  peritonitis.  The 
tumours  were  found  encaj}-  i 
sule<1,  and  contained  internally 
a  creamyfluid  which  presented 
countless  egg-like  IxKlies 
having  the  characters  of 
«occidia.  A  few  additional 
cases  have  been  ol>scrved,  but 
not  with  such  proii(mn(.-e<l 
lesions.  , 

MeiKher's     or     Rainey's   { 
tnbas  are  elongated  granular 

bodies  found  in  the  muscular  substance  of  Homc  animals,  swine,  cattle, 
«faeep,  and  mice.      They  are  supposed  to  be  jMrasitic  protozoa,  but 
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their  nature  is  very  obscure.  Although  found  in  many  diflercnt 
tinimals,  sometimes  in  large  numbers,  they  have  not  been  obsened 
in  man. 

Hollnsoum  contaj^osam,  which  from  its  anatomical  cbaracters  is 
also  called  Epithelioma  conta.gioaum,  presents  conditions  strongly 
suggestive  of  coccidia  and  somewhat  resembling  the  phenomena  of 
coccidiosis.  The  disease,  which  is  contagious,  consists,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  164,  of  new-formed  epithelial  structures  continuous  with  the 
epidermis.  It  is  a  proper  epithelial  tumour,  the  little  nodules  some- 
times growing  to  a  diameter  of  almost  half  an  inch.  The  more 
central  cells  are  occupied  by  bodies  which  in  the  earlier  or  outer  zones 
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arc  in  the  form  of  small  granular  structures,  with  difficulty  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells.  These  bodies  grow  and 
push  the  nucleus  aside.  Finally  they  assume  a  capsule  and  are  con- 
verted into  oval  glancing  bodies  closely  resembling  coccidia.  These 
are  usually  rolled  moUuscum  bodies.  If  they  be  really  parasites,  then 
we  have  here  again  a  tumour-like  tissue  produced  by  protozoa.  It  is 
to  be  noted  here  also  that  the  peculiar  bodies  are  closely  associated 
with  the  epithelial  cells,  and  that  they  grow  in  their  protoplasm  till 
they  reach  a  state  of  maturity. 

Other  diseases  of  the  skin  have  lieun  found  associated  with  bodies 
believed  to  I>e  coccidia  or  psoroapemis.     Amongst  these  is  Pact's 
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disease  of  the  nipple.  The  disease  is  an  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  skin  having  the  usual  anatomical  features.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Darier  and  Wickham  that  the  epithelial  cells  in  this  disease 
contain  bodies  having  the  characters  of  coccidia.  It  is  of  importance 
to  note  that  the  disease  in  question  is  not  infrequently  followed  by 
cancer  of  the  mamma,  and  that  the  parasites  are  also  found  in  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  cancer. 

This  subject  becomes  of  extreme  importance  from  the  fact  that 
similar  bodies  have  been  found  in  the  epithelial  cells  in  cancer,  and 
more  recently  in  the  cells  of  sarcomas.  This  subject  has  l)eeTi  already 
dealt  with. 

3.  HsBmatozoon  of  malaria,  or  palndism. — This  parasite,  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  owe  to  Laveran  in  the  first  instance,  belongs 
to  the  protozoa  and  to  the  class  of  sporozoii,  being  nearly  allied  to 
the  coccidia.  It  has  l>een  called,  by  the  Italian  observers  Marchiafava 
and  Celli,  the  Plasmodium  malariae,  but  this  name  is  o})jected  to  by 
Laveran,  as  the  brxlies  are  not  plasm* )dia.  The  panisite  exists  in 
the  blood  in  several  forms,  which, 
however,  are  merely  phases  of 
the  same  organism.  The  forms 
described  bv  I-Aveiun  are  the 
following : — 

(a)  Spherical  bodies. — This  is 
the  commonest  form.  Thev  have 
the  appearance  in  unstiiined  speci- 
mens of  small  clear  spots  in  the 
re<l  corpuscles,  })ut  take  a  blue 
colour  with  methyl-blue  (see  Fig. 
165,  a),  and  they  usually  have 
one  or  more  granules  of  pigment 
in  them.  As  they  grow  larger 
the  number  of  pigment  granules 
increases  in  them.  These  spherical 
bodies  are  sometimes  free  in  the 
liquor  sanguinis  (b  in  figure),  at  other  times  attached  to  red  corpuscles, 
and  they  evidently  live  at  the  expense  of  the  red  corpuscles.  Under 
their  influence  the  corpuscles  become  pale  and  ultimately  disappear, 
the  pigment  in  the  parasites  being  derived  from  the  red  corpuscles. 
The  spherical  bodies  possess  a  slow  amoeboid  movement,  and  thev 
increase  by  fission. 

(b)  Flagella.— These  are  found  both  attached  to  the  spherical  IkkUcs 
and  free.      The  flagella  are  not  pseudopodia  of  the  amoeboid  boflies, 


Fiff.  105.— Uwmatozon  of  malaria  in  blood, 
dried  and  stained.  In  the  midst  of  normal  red 
corpuscles  are  seen  the  following :  —a,  a,  fi,  a, 
.Spherical  bodies  adherent  to  red  cor]>uBcIe8 ;  ^, 
two  free  spherical  bodies ;  r,  two  crosceuta ; 
d,  segmented  body;  e,  t,  IcucocyteH.  (After 
Lavrran.)     X  2.V). 
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but  after  formation  they  free  themselves  from  these.  They  are  very 
translucent  and  difficult  to  ob8er\'e,  unless  by  their  very  active  move- 
ment they  cause  currents  in  the  blood.  This  is  best  seen  when  they 
are  attached  to  the  spherical  bodies.  The  flagella  are  thus  regarded 
as  in  some  respects  independent  bodies,  and  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  spirilla  of  relapsing  fever  may  be  bodies  of  a  similar 
nature. 

(c)  Crescentic  bodies. — These  are  very  definite  bodies  in  the  form 
of  crescents  with  collections  of  pigment  in  the  central  part  (Fig. 
165,  c).  A  fine  curved  line  is  usually  seen  joining  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  crescent  across  its  concave  aspect.  This  is  probably 
the  remains  of  a  red  corpuscle,  and  the  crescent  forms  at  the  expense 
of  the  corpuscle. 

(d)  Rosette-shaped  bodies. — These  are  spherical  bodies,  pigmented 
in  the  centre  and  regularly  segmented.  These  are  of  importance, 
according  to  Golgi,  as  representing  the  principal  mode  of  multipli- 
cation of  the  parasite. 

In  addition  to  these  forms  of  the  parasite,  leucocytes  containing 
pigment  are  to  be  seen. 

The  pathology  of  malarial  fevers  is  to  be  explained  by  the  action 
of  these  parasites.  Their  most  obvious  effect  is  destruction  of  the 
blood-corpuscles,  and  this  explains  the  anaemia  which  is  so  manifest 
in  malaria.  Melansemia  or  black  pigment  in  the  blood  has  long 
been  observed  in  malarial  cases,  and  it  finds  its  explanation  in  the 
pigment  granules  produced  by  the  parasite.  The  spleen  seems  to 
be  the  organ  in  which  the  parasite  mostly  congregates. 

The  haematozoa  sometimes  accumulate  in  the  smaller  vessels, 
especially  those  of  the  brain,  and  so  produce  embolism,  which  may 
be  of  a  temporary  character.  This  is  the  explanation  given  of 
certain  of  the  nervous  symptoms  in  malaria.  The  obstruction  may 
be  in  the  small  arteries  or  capillaries.  In  prolonged  attacks  the 
parasite  produces  in  certain  organs  the  phenomena  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation. This  is  chiefly  manifested  in  the  spleen,  where  there  is 
thickening  of  the  connective  tissue,  leading  to  an  induration  of  the 
organ,  the  so-called  ague-cake.  In  the  acute  periods  the  spleen  is 
enlarged  and  soft,  sometimes  diffluent.  Chronic  inflammations  of 
the  liver,  kidneys,  and  lung  sometimes  ensue. 

The  blood  may  be  examined  for  the  hsematozoon  either  in  the  fluid  state  or 
after  drying.  The  finger  of  the  patient  should  be  carefully  washed  first  with 
water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  thoroughly  dried.  The  slide  and  cover  glass 
should  also  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  first  drop  of  blood  which  appears  after 
pricking  should  be  rejected  and  a  minute  drop  procured  by  pressure.    The  cover 
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glass  is  brought  in  contact  with  this,  and  may  be  immediately  dropped  on  the 
slide  and  examined  fresh.  The  central  parts  keep  fluid  for  some  hours.  To- 
obtain  dry  preparations  the  cover  glass  with  a  small  drop  of  blood  is  at  once 
placed  on  another  cover  glass.  The  blood  spreads  out  in  a  thin  layer,  and  the 
two  glasses  may  be  separated  by  sliding  them  asunder  on  the  flat.  The  films- 
quickly  dry,  and  are  fixed  by  passing  through  the  flame  of  a  lamp  three  times, 
the  film  being  uppermost.  A  good  way  of  fixing  is  to  place  on  the  film  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol  and  ether,  equal  parts,  and  allow  it  to  dry  (Boux).  The  dry 
film  may  be  examined  as  it  is,  and  may  be  fixed  on  a  slide  with  paraffin,  or 
it  may  be  stained  with  aqueous  solution  of  methyl-blue  (30  seconds),  or  first 
with  aqueous  solution  of  cosine  and  then  of  methyl -blue  (30  seconds  of  each).. 
It  is  then  examined  dry  or  in  Canada  balsam. 

Hsematozoa  have  been  observed  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  by 
a  number  of  obser\'er8.  They  have  been  very  fully  described  in  birds 
(Danilewsky  and  others).  Hsematozoa  appear  to  be  very  frequent 
in  birds,  and  they  occur  in  many  different  kinds  of  birds.  They 
have  a  general  resemblance  to  those  in  man,  but  they  present 
such  differences  from  the  latter,  and  also  among  themselves,  as  to- 
indicate  the  existence  of  many  different  species  of  the  parasite.  In 
Texas  fever,  a  disease  of  cattle,  hsematozoa  have  been  observed  by 
Smith.  This  disease  is  characterized  by  hsemoglobinuria,  and  is  ob- 
viously the  same  disease  as  that  observed  by  Babes  in  Hungary,  and 
described  by  him  under  the  name  Epidemic  hsemoglobinuria  of  cattle.. 
This  author  finds  what  he  regards  as  a  diplococcus  which  passes  into 
the  substance  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  brings  about  their  destruction. 
The  parasites  are  mostly  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  parenchymatous 
organs,  and  especially  of  the  kidney.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
parasite  here  concerned  may  be  a  protozoon. 

Uterature. — L.  Pfeifkeb,  Die  Protozoa  als  Krankheitserreger,  1891.  Amctlta 
colt — L58CH,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixv.,  1875 ;  Kartulis,  Gentralbl.  f.  Bacter.,  ii.,  1887, 
and  ix.,  1891 ;  Councilman  and  Lafleuk,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Rep.,  ii.,  1891; 
OsLEB*  Pract.  of  Med.,  1892.  Cotcit/ta— Delepine,  Trans.  Path.  Soc.,  xli.,  1890 ; 
liEUCKABT,  Transl.  by  Hoyle,  1886 ;  Oublek,  Report  in  Davaine,  Traits  des 
entozoaires,  2nd  ed.,  1877,  p.  268 ;  Nocabd,  Joum.  of  Path.,  vol.  i.,  p.  404,  1898 ; 
Darieb,  Ann.  de  Dermat.,  x.,  1889  ;  Wickham,  Arch,  de  path,  exp^r.  ii.,  1890 ; 
Hutchinson,  Path,  trans.,  xli.,  p.  214,  1890.  Hctmatozoa — Laveban.  various 
papers  dating  from  1881,  and  systematic  work  Paludism,  transl.  by  8yd.  Soc, 
1893;  MABCHiAyAVA  and  Celli,  various  papers  from  1883,  and  contribution  to 
Festschrift  of  Virchow,  1891;  Goloi,  Ziegler's  Beitriige,  iv.,  1889,  vii.,  1890; 
Danilewsky,  La  parasitologic  compared  du  sang,  1889 ;  Ann.  de  Tlnst.  Pasteur, 
iv.,  1890;  Sakhaboff,  Ann.  de  Tlnst.  Pasteur,  vii.,  1893;  Smith,  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Anim.  Industry,  Washington,  1891  ;  Babes,  Virch.  Arch., 
vol.  cxv.,  1889.  In  Birds — Opie  (with  literature),  Joum.  Exper.  Path.,  iii.,  79, 
1898  ;  MacCalluii,  ibid.,  iii.,  103 ;  Danilewsky,  Ann.  Pasteur,  iv.,  1890 ;  Sakhaboff,. 
ibid.,  vii.,  1893. 
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II.— TREMATODA.     FLUKES. 

We  have  here  an  order  of  flat-worms  of  a  more  or  less  oval  shape, 
and  many  of  them  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  leaf.  They  possess, 
on  the  ventral  surface,  one  or  more  sucking  discs  by  which  they 
attach  themselves.  They  have  only  one  opening  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  is  generally  forked.  These  worms  are  commonly  called 
Flukes  from  the  resemblance  in  shape  of  the  commonest  of  them  to 
the  fish  of  that  name.  The  various  forms  inhabit  the  bile  ducts, 
except  the  Distoma  haematobium,  which  is  found  in  the  veins  of  the 
portal  system. 

IMstoma  hepaticuxii. — This  is  the  commonest  worm  of  this  order.  As  the  name 
implies,  it  is  met  with  in  the  liver,  where  it  inhabits  the  bile  ducts.  The  liver 
fluke  is  generally  about  an  inch  in  length  (Fig.  166)  and  rather  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  greatest  breadth.  The  body  is  very  flat,  and  anteriorly  it  ends  in  an 
elongated  process,  forming  a  kind  of  head.    This  head  bears  the  mouth,  and  a 

short  distance  behind  it  comes  the  sucking  disc.  Between  these 
lies  the  opening  of  the  sexual  apparatus,  both  male  and  female 
organs  existing  in  each  individual.  The  uterus  forms  a  con- 
voluted tube  behind  the  sexual  opening,  and  the  seminal  tubules 
lie  still  further  back.  This  parasite  is  very  common  in  certain 
of  the  lower  animals,  especially  sheep.  It  occurs  in  enormous 
numbers  in  the  bile  ducts,  which  are  dilated  by  it.  As  many  as 
1,000  have  been  obtained  from  a  single  sheep.  It  produces  in 
sheep  the  disease  called  commonly  the  rot,  which  in  some  years 
is  very  fatal.  It  is  said  that  in  1830-31  between  one  and  two 
million  sheep  perished  from  it.  It  occurs  also  in  oxen,  where 
it  produces  more  considerable  alterations  of  the  ducts.  These 
Fig.  itiO.— Dis-  become  greatly  dilated,  thickened  by  inflammation,  and  encrusted 
(Lkcckart.)  with  lime.     It  sometimes  happens  that  masses  of  inspissated 

bile  and  lime  salts  form  in  the  liver  where  the  flukes  are  present. 
It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases  many  of  the  parasites  have  died  and  become 
themselves  the  seat  of  incrustation.  This  fluke  has  also  been  met  with  in 
horses  and  asses,  and  in  some  rare  cases  in  man.  In  man  it  has  not  been 
observed  in  large  numbers,  but  it  may  produce  serious  obstruction  of  the  bile 
'ducts. 

The  eggs  of  this  parasite  are  small  oval  bodies,  which,  in  water,  develop  into 
embryoes  which  swim  about  by  the  aid  of  cilia.  The  intermediate  host  of  the 
distoma  hepaticum,  which  long  eluded  observation,  is  now  known  to  be  a  small 
gasteropod  possessed  of  a  thin  spiral  shell,  the  Limncea  truiicatula.  This  mollusc, 
whose  shell  only  measures  about  1  cm.  in  length,  is  most  cosmopolitan  in  its 
distribution. 

Dlftoma  lanceolatum. — This  form  of  fluke  is  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  about  the  fifteenth  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  It  is  seldom  seen  in 
man,  and  occurs  in  comparatively  small  numbers  in  sheep  and  cattle,  producing 
iittle  disturbance. 
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DiBtoma  Binense  or  Bpathnlatam. — Tbie  paraaiie  has  been  m«t  with 
in  the  East,  and  described  by  M'Connell  in  tbe  Lancet  in  1876,  and 
independently  by  Macgregor  in  tbe  Glasgme 
Medifol  Journal  in  1877.  Although  a  much 
smaller  worm  it  is  of  a  more  elongated  shape 
than  the  distoma  bepaticum,  as  will  be  seen  from 
Fig.  167.  It  ia  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  length,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
greatest  breadth.  A\'hen  seen  in  the  bile  in  the 
fresh  state  the  edges  show  a  beautiful  delicate 
green  colour,  tinged  with  yellow,  while  the  centre 
is  of  a  deep  browu.  In  the  accompanying  figure 
the  position  and  appearances  of  the  various  organs 
are  indicated.  The  eggs  are  very  small,  and  each 
animal  possesses  thousands.  This  parasite  is  of 
very  fi-equent  occurrence  in  China  and  Japan, 
especially  the  latter,  where  it  constitutes  a  serious 
malady.  It  is  found  in  very  large  numbers  in 
the  bile  ducts  and  gall-bladder,  and  produces 
symptoms  tike  those  produced  in  animals  by  the 
distoma  bepaticum.  Tbe  liver  enlarges  and 
becomes  painfiil,  and  there  is  a  gradual  loss  of 
strength  and  nutrition.  Latterly  diarrhcea,  ascites, 
<Bdema  of  the  feet,  and  general  cachexia  result. 

DiBtoma  pnlmonale  or  Bingeri. — This  is  also 
a    parasite    prevalent   in   Japan,   Formosa,    etc.     xs.  (UtuMAccREOoH.) 
According  to   Manson   it   is    present   in    15    per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Formosa.     It  is  a  short,  plump  worm 
about  a  cm.  in  length ;  tbe  transverse  section  is  nearly  circular.     It 
is  found  in  the  lungs  encloBed  in  little  capsules  formed  of  connective 

tissue.     It  gives  rise  to  cough  and  hnm- 

jI  optysia.      In  the   sputum  the  eggs  of  the 

^^k  worm  are  present  sometimes  to  the  number 

^^H  of  several  thousands  daily.     A  case  has  been 

^^^B  recorded  by  Yamagiwa  in  which  the  ova  of 

^^^  this  parasite  produced  embolism  of  the  brain 

'^^  with  symptoms  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy. 

Distoma  hnmatobium.  — This  parasite,  also 

called  the  Bilharzia  hiematobia,  has  the  male 

and  female  organs  in  different  individuals. 

The  male  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 

and  flat,  but  rolled  up  at  the  edges,  especially  behind,  so  as  to  fbrtk^ 
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a  kind  of  gutter  in  which  the  female  lodges.  The  female  ie  about 
a  half  longer,  but  filiform.  The  eggs  are  email  and  furnished  with 
a  spine  at  the  end  or  at  the  aide  (see  Fig.  16S). 

The  parasite  inhabits  the  blood-vessels  of  its  host,  chiefly  the  portal 
vein,  the  splenic  and  mesenteric  veins,  and  those  of  the  rectum  and 
bladder.  The  ova  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  vessels  as  shown  in 
Fig.  169,  which  is  a  photograph  from  the  portal  vein.  The  penetration 
of  the  ^gs  in   large  numbers  into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
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rectum  and  urinary  bladder  produces  great  irritation  and  frequently 
haemorrhage.  Similar  irritation  may  be  produced  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  and  ureters.  The  eggs  are  found  in  the  bloody  discharges 
from  the  intestine  and  in  the  urine.  This  parasite  is  met  with  almost 
solely  in  li^pt  and  Abyssinia,  and  it  is  said  that  in  Egypt  about 
half  the  natives  are  victims  of  it. 

Litarator*.— Lbcckiufit,  in  general.  J>i^oma  Ac/io/ifHtn— Wkiklahd,  Arch.  (. 
NatnrgeBchichte.  ii.,  18T4;  Taoutit,  Histor;  and  tull  account,  Quar.  Jour,  of  Mic. 
So.,  1S63.  Human  Ditlomata — M'Connbli,,  Lancel,  1875  ;  MAcanEUOR.  61as.  Med. 
Joar.,  1ST7  ;  Baki.z,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr..  1683.  Die  Krankheit.  d.  Atheraorgane. 
Tokio,  1690;  Manbon.  Med.  Times  and  Qaz.,  IBHl  and  IH82:  VAMAniWA.  VJrcfa. 
Aioh.,  cxix..  1890. 
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III.— CESTODA.    TAPE-WORMS. 


These  are  in  the  mature  state  long  flat  worms,  without  mouth 
or  alimentary  canal.  Anteriorly  there  is  a  head  furnished  with  some 
apparatug  for  attacbing  itself  to  the  host.  Behind  the  head  and  neck 
the  worm  forms  a  series  of  segments  called  Proglottides,  each  of  which 
develops  a.  bi-sexual  apparatus,  and  is,  so  far,  a  complete  individual.  The 
adult  worm  or  Strohilns  is  therefore  a  colony  of  individuals.  The  worm 
inhabits  the  alimentary  canal,  and  apparently  occurs  only  in  vertebrate 
animals.  Besides  this  adult  form  there  is  an  intermediate  immature 
form,  called  the  Scolex,  which  occurs  in  the  tiaaues  of  animals.  The 
Bcolex  has  a  head  like  that  of  the  mature  worm,  and  generally  possesses 


a  sac  or  cyst  into  which  it  can  retire.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  tape- 
worms the  Hcolex  form  has  been  described  independently  of  the  adult, 
and  often  in  ignorance  of  the  connection,  under  the  name  of  Bladder- 
worma.  There  is  thus  a  bladder-worm  for  each  tape-worm.  The 
bladder-worms  of  the  various  tape-worms  are  divisible  into  three 
principal  forms,  namely,  CyBticercng,  in  which  each  cyst  has  a  single 
head,  and  is  therefore  small  in  size  (see  Fig.  170);  Cfflnums,  in  which 
the  bladder,  although  single,  develops  several  heads  (see  Fig.  171) ;  and 
Bchlnococcns  or  hydatids,  in  which  there  are  complicated  vesicles,  and 
the  heads  are  grouped  inside  secondary  cysts. 

There  are  representatives  of  two  families  of  tape-worms  met  with  in 
man,  namely.  Taenia  and  Bothriocephalus.  To  prevent  repetition,  the 
general  anatomical  features  are  somewhat  fully  given  in  the  description 
of  the  form  taken  first. 
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1.  Tenia  Bolinm. — This  form  is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  this 
country,  but  that  taken  next  is  probably  aa  frequent,  if  not  more  so. 
The  strobilufl  or  mature  worm  occurs  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
the  head  ia  usually  situated  in  the  duodenum  or  upper  part  of  the 
jejunum,  while  the  rest  of  the  animal  extends  downwards  in  the  canal, 
attaining  on  an  average  a  length  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet.  As  already 
mentioned,  this,  like  other  tape-worms,  has  no  alimentary  canal,  and 
supports  it«elf  by  imbibition  of  nutritious  material  from  the  intestine. 

The  head  of  the  worm,  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  1 72  is  about  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  of  a  generally  rounded  form.  In  front  it  is 
prolonged  so  as  to  form  a  proboscis  or  roatellum,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  circle'  of  twenty-six  booklets,  which  are  alternately  larger  and 
smaller  (see  Fig.  179).  The  wide  part  of  the  bead  has  four  Urge 
sucking  discs.     On  the  head  follows  a  narrow  neck,  which  is  so  thin 


that  it  readily  breaks  when  the  worm  is  handled,  rendering  it  difRcult 
to  obtain  the  small  head.  The  proper  neck  is  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  it  gradually  merges  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  in 
which  fine  transverse  lines  begin  to  appear  as  the  first  indications 
of  the  formation  of  segments.  On  passing  down,  the  worm  increases 
in  breadth,  while  the  segments  elongate  and  become  more  completely 
divided.  At  first  the  segments  or  proglottides  are  homogeneous  in 
appearance,  but  by  and  by  the  sexual  apparatus  begins  to  appear. 
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The  total  number  of  s^ments  in  a  worm  ten  feet  in  length  is  about 
800.  The  sexual  apparatus  b^ne  to  appear  about  the  200th  segment 
from  the  front,  and  is  mature  about  the  450th ;  it  consists  of  the 
male  and  female  organs,  which  are  present  in  each  segment.  In 
the  fully  matured  segment  the  ova  are  viaible,  and  when  a  proglottis 
is  dried  on  a  glass  slide  they  indicate  the  form  of  the  uterus,  which 
in  this  tapeworm  consista  of  a  central  stem  and  ramifying  lateral 
branches  to  the  number  of  seven  to  ten  (see  Fig.  173). 

TIw  mala  cn^uu  coDsiEt  of  a  luge  uamber  of  veBicles  soattered  throughoat  the 

Kgment.  oa  ahowa  in  Fig.  174,  bnt  more  abundant  anterioilj,  lu  tbs  female  organB 
oeeap;  the  epaoe  behind.  The  TeeiDles  are  connected  vith  fine  seminal  tnbulei, 
which  are  diffienlt  to  make  out,  and  are  shown  in  the  figure  as  fine  branching  lines. 
These  end  in  a  slightly  oonvolnted  tube,  the  vas  deferens,  which  is  generall;  very 
distinct,  and  this  passes  across  the  segment  to  the  papilla,  a  slight  projeotion  at  the 
aide  of  the  segment  into  which  the  male  and  female  seiaal  organs  open.  At  the 
papilla  the  vaa  deferens  ends  in  a  projectile  penis,  which  is  capable  of  paBsing  into 
ibe  extremitj  of  the  female  organ,  the  first  part  ol  which  is  called  the  vagina. 


(L.. 


The  vagina  torms  a  canal  which  passes  transverBely  across  the  segment  towards 
the  middle  line  and  tends  also  backwards,  to  end  in  a  somewhat  globular  dilatation, 
sometimes  called  the  Olobular  body  or  shell-gland,  or  Mellis's  body.  The  connec- 
tions of  this  body  are  difficult  to  make  out,  but  thej  may  be  stated  as  follows,  and 
understood  by  the  annexed  Figs.  174  and  175.  In  the  posterior  part  of  the  segment, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  174,  are  seen  on  either  side  the  comparatively  large  ovaries, 
forming  tree-like  eipansions,  consisting  ol  a  congeries  of  closed  tubes.  The  ovaries 
have  ducts  which  pass  into  the  globnlar  body.  Behind  the  ovaries  and  theglobnlar 
body  is  the  yolk  gland,  which  is  of  a  somewhat  pyraoudal  shape  and  spread  ont 
laterally.  This  also  communicates  with  the  globular  body  in  front  ol  it.  Besides 
these  comnmnications  the  globular  body,  which  is  thns  the  central  part  of  the 
female  organs,  communicates  with  the  nterus  in  front.  At  the  period  of  develop- 
ment shown  in  figure  the  uterus  consists  ol  a  simple  tube  extending  longitadinally 
in  the  middle  of  the  segment.     It  will  thus  be  observed  (Fig.  17S)  that  the  globular 
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bod;  hu  oommumcatioD  with  tonrdUtiiiotatructurea,avith  the  jolk'MC.i  with  the 
OTftries,  e  with  the  vagina,  and  d  with  the  nterui.    The  egge  pasB  from  the  ovaries 
fint  into  the  globular  bod;,  where  the;  receive  a  covering  of  yolk,  are  fertilized,  and 
undergo  the  beginning  of  their  development.     Then 
they  pass  into  the  atems,  irhjch  thej  fill  up.    As  the 
ora  aecamDlate  in  the  uterus,  this  begins  to  thiov 
□nt  lateral  branoheB  to  the  namber  of  seven  to  ten 
(see  Fig.  176).     The  lateral  branches  often  show  can- 
Biderabte  ramificatioDS  in  this  respeot,  and  in  their 
nnmber  contrasting  with  those  of  the  next  tape-wonn. 
In  the  fnll;  mature  proglottis  onl;  the  nteruB  crowded 
with   ova   is  visible,   the  remaining   organs   having 
disappeared  (see  Fig.  ITS)-    The  prominent  ova  often 
utwuL    X  i.  make   the    position   and  shape  of    the   uterus  very 

distinct,  especiatl;  it  the  proglottis  be  spread  out  on 
a  glass  slide  and  allowed  to  dry. 
Besides  the  sexual  orgaos  the  proglottides  possess  muscular  fibre*,  and  a  watar- 
■yitam.  The  muscle  is  non-striated,  and  consists  of  longitudinal  and 
B  bundles.  The  water- vascular  or  excretory  system  (shown  in  Figs-  174 
and  176)  is  in  the  form  of  tolerably  wide  channels,  which  begin  at  the  head  and  are 
ooDtinned  through  Che  proglottides  by  two  lateral  channels  right  down  to  the  last, 
where  they  open  outwards.  Kear  the  posterior  extremity  of  each  proglottis 
the  tubes  form  transverse  commnnications  (see  figures).  It  is  possible  lo  inject 
these  tubes  from  above  downwards,  but  not  from  below  upwards.  In  addition,  the 
proglottides,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  worm,  possess  numerous  round  or  oval  cal- 
careous bodies,  which  are  mainly  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  parenchyma- 

As  the  proglottides  become  mature  they  sever  their  connection  with 
the  worm  and  drop  off  from  its  lower  extremity  one  by  one.  They  pasa 
down  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are  discharged  with  the  feeceB,  or  else 
work  their  way  out  through  the  anus  by  virtue  of  their  contractile  power. 
For  a  short  time  after  discharge  they  still  show  a  writhing  movement, 
but  they  soon  come  to  rest  and  die.  By  the  decomposition  of  the  pro- 
glottis the  ova  are  set  free  and  are  ready  under  suitable  circumstances 
to  develop  further. 

It  is  mostly  in  the  bodies  of  swino  that  the  taenia  solium  pusses 
through  the  next  phase  of  its  development, 
although  sometimes  it  occurs  in  man. 

The  Ova  (Fig.  177)  are  surrounded  by  a 
dense  shell  of  a  brownish  colour.  Inside 
the  shell  the  e^  develops  an  embryo  which 
acquires  six  boring  spines.  When  such  ova 
get  into  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  pig,  the 
shell  bursts,  and  the  embryo  with  its  spines  (lk?ck*jit!J  *"*"  '*  """™*^' 
escapes.  It  proceeds  to  bore  its  way  out- 
wards, and  after  piercing  the  alimentary  cuiial,  it  finds  its  way  to  the 
muscles  of  the  animal  where  it  finds  a  lodgment. 


Rg.   177.-0™   o 
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Arrived  at  its  desired  seat,  the  embryo  comes  to  a  state  of  rest,  and 
after  a  time  develops  into  the  acolex,  or  Bladder-worm,  which  is,  in 
the  case  of  this  species,  called  the  CystioercDB  eelloloBa.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  cysticerci  in  the  muscular  tissue  is  shown  in  Fig.  170, 
which  is  drawn  of  the  natural  size.     The  complete  cysticercus  or  scolex 


'^f^^ 


la  composed  of  a  sac  cJiuiected  with  which  is  a  head  which  closely 
resembles  the  heail  jf  the  mature  worm  and  possesses  similar  hooklets 
(Figs   178  and  179) 

The  Cysticercns  cellnlose  occasioriallv  develops  in  the  human 
subject  It  occurs  chieflv  in  the  brain  iii  the  cjcball  and  in  muscle 
In  rare  cases  the  cysti 
cercuH  assumes  in  th(. 
brain  a  very  peculiar' 
character.  The  cyst, 
developing  in  the  mem- 
branes on  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  presents 
{touches  and  swellings 
which  give  it  somewhat 
the  chiumiter  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  and  so  has 
arisen  the  designation 
OfBticerous  rtteemoaus. 
Heads  are  seldom  found 

in  these  bunches,  and  at  most  there  is  but  one,  which  has  the  characters 
of  that  of  the  taenia  solium.  The  cysticercus  is  usually  surrounded  by 
a  connective-tissue  capsule  which  is  produced  from  the  surrounding 
tissue  and  encloses  lioth  cyst  and  head,  but  not  irifretiiieiitly,  especially 
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in  the  brain  and  eyeball,  it  is  devoid  of  this  secondary  capsule.  In 
that  case  the  vesicle  sometimes  grows  to  considerable  dimensions,  and 
the  head  is  able  to  protrude  itself  and  move  about  in  various  directions, 
perhaps  in  the  ventricle  of  the  brain  or  the  eyeball.  In  these  parts 
the  scolex  may  produce  considerable  disturbance. 

Although  capable  of  a  considerable  duration  of  life,  afber  a  time 
the  scolex  usually  dies,  and  then  it  shrinks  and  becomes,  probably, 
incrusted  with  lime  salts. 

The  observations  of  Leuckart  and  others  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  scolex,  as  they  are  based  on  actual  experiments  in  which  swine  were 
fed  with  the  ova. 

In  the  first  place  a  vesicle  or  cyst  is  formed  in  t^e  muscle.  After  a  time  a  slight 
thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst  appears.  This  grows  inwards  into  the  cyst, 
carrying  with  it,  however,  the  external  wall,  so  that  the  projection  inwards  is 
hollow  with  an  internal  canal  continuous  with  the  external  surface  of  the  cyst,  and 

so  opening  externally ;  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  180,  where 
a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst  is  preserved,  and  the 
projection  is  shown  with  its  internal  cavity  communi- 
cating with  the  surface  of  the  cyst.  This  projection 
enlarges,  and  by  and  by  the  peculiar  structures  of  the 
head,  namely,  the  four  sucking  discs  and  the  booklets, 
show  themselves.  But  these  are  formed  inside  the 
canal,  near  its  inner  extremity,  and  they  are  in  an 
inverted  position  as  compared  with  those  of  the  mature 
tape-worm.  The  head  with  its  booklets  is  thus  at  the 
bottom  of  the  canal,  and  the  four  suckers,  looking 
towards  each  other,  follow.  After  a  time  the  head 
acquires  the  power  of  inverting  itself  outwards,  and 
thus  projecting  from  the  vesicle,  or  again  withdrawing  itself  within  the  vesicle 
as  before.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  muscular  fibres.  For  the  completion 
of  this  phase  of  development  a  period  of  from  three  to  four  months  is  required 
from  the  time  of  the  ova  being  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

When  living  scolices  are  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  man,  in 
the  first  place,  the  vesicle  and  everything  but  the  head  and  neck  are 
lost,  and  we  have  a  small  creature 
which  has  considerable  power  of 
elongating  and  moving  about  its 
suckers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  181.  The 
head  now  fixes  itself  to  the  wall  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  body 
begins  to  develop  from  its  posterior 
extremity.  It  takes  eleven  or 
twelve  weeks  for  the  worm  to 
assume  its  full  dimensions,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  begins 
to  shed  proglottides.      The  worm  is  of  tolerably  long  life,  and  may 


Pig.  180.— Cysticercun  with 
boginning  of  development  of 
h(MuL  A  portion  of  the  origi- 
nal cyst  u  shown  with  the 
projection  inwards  of  a 
hollow  process  which  com- 
municates externally,  x  26. 
(Lkuckabt.) 


Fig.  181. — A  single  head  of  twuia  solium  be- 
fore segmentation  has  begxm.  It  Khown  move- 
ments of  its  suckers,  etc.     X25.    (LErCKART.) 
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inhabit  the  intestine  of  ite  host  for  many  years.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  several  co-exist  in  the  same  person;  as  many  as  30  or 
40  have  been  observed. 

2.  Tnnia  mediooanellata  or  M^nata. — This  worm  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  taenia  solium,  and  in  Britain  it  is  probably  more 
common  than  the  latter,  this  being  connected  with  the  beef-eating 
cbaracter  of  our  countrymen. 

The  strobilus  is  a  larger  worm  than  the  ttenia  solium,  measuring 
from  about  thirteen  feet  in  the  contracted  state  to  about  twenty-four 
feet  when  extended.  Fig.  182  shows  the  head  and  neck  of  this  worm. 
The  head  has  no  rosteltum  or  circle  of  hooks,  but  it  possesses  four  large 
sucking  discs  which  are 
usually  surrounded  by 
zones  of  pigment  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  worm 
the  segments  arc  broader 
than  they  are  long,  attaining 
8  breadth  of  about  half  an 
inch.  But  as  we  come  to 
the  fully  mature  proglot- 
tides with  emhryoes  in  the 
uterus,  then  they  arc  con- 
siderably elongated  and  at 
the  same  time  narrower. 
The  number  of  segments  is 
greater  here  than  in  the 
ttenia  solium,  reaching  as 
high  a  figure  as  1300. 
There  arc  generally  about  eight  discharged  from  the  posterior  extremity 
daily,  and  these  very  often  find  their  way  outwards,  through  the 
anus,  by  their  own  movement.  The  worm  may  live  for  many  years, 
at  least  as  long  as  eleven,  and,  as  some  assert,  up  to  twenty  or  even 
thirty  years. 

The  sexual  organs,  except  the  uterus,  are  essentially  the  same  as  in 
the  twnia  solium.  The  uterus,  however,  presents  in  the  mature  pro- 
glottis a  much  larger  number  of  lateral  offsets,  as  many  as  twenty  to 
thirty,  and  these  mostly  branch  dichotomously  instead  of  ramifying. 

This  tape-worm  is  liable  to  certain  malformations,  such  as  super- 
numerary joints  inserted  irregularly  between  the  normal  ones.  The 
roost  peculiar  malformation  is  the  prismatic  variety  of  the  worm, 
shown  in  cross  section  in  Fig.  184.  In  this  form  the  worm  is  not  a 
flat  band  but  a  more  substantial  body,  with  three  projecting  borders. 
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The  Structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  the  sexual 
pore  is  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  projections.  (See  case  by  author 
in  Glas.  Nied.  Jour.,  xxxv.,  1891.) 


FlK.  1^3.-T^Kll.vBl 
•mH™  oI  |iroglotUi> 


In  Ih«  miillil  Tb>  wnter.TUL'uIiir 


In  Die  middle  t 


The  scolex  form  of  this  worm  is  foinid  chioHy  in  cattle,  and  is  hence 
sometimes  called  the  CysticerCQA  bovi&  It  inhaliits  mostly  the 
muscles,  but  is  also  met  with  in  other  organs.  TJie  cysticercns 
measures  about  the  third  of  an  inch,  and  is  of  a  roundish  shape.  It  in 
not  known  to  occur  in  man. 

3.  Tenia  echinOCOCClU. — In  the  strobilus  form  this  is  a  comparatively 
insignificant  worm  (Fig-  1^5).  It  inhabits  the  dog,  and  thci-e  are 
generally  several  individuals  present  at  the  same  time.  The  total 
length  of  the  worm  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  it  consists  only 
of  four  segments,  including  that  which  canies  the  head.  In  the  fully 
developed  state  the  last  segment  exceeds  in  length  the  i-est  of  the 
worm  altogether  (see  figure).      The  head  is  like  that  of  the   taenia 
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solium  in  miniature,  being  very  greatly  less  in  size.  It  has  a  rostellum 
with  thirty  to  forty  booklets,  and  four  sucking  discs.  The  last  segment 
develops  a  largie  number  of  eggs,  as  many  as  5000. 

These  eggs  develop  the  usual  embryoes  with  six  spines,  and  if  they 
find  their  way  into  the  intestinal  canal  of  man,  they  pass  out  into  the 
tissues.     Settling  in  some  organ  of  the  body,  they 
show  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of  development, 
producing  the  condition  commonly  called  Hydatids. 

Hydatids  occur  in  the  form  of  large  cysts,  often 
of  very  complex  arrangement,  and  they  should  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  cysticerci,  which 
form  small  cysts  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  size. 
The  hydatids  occur  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  the 
liver.  Neisser  has  collected  no  less  than  986  cases 
of  hydatids  in  man,  and  he  gives  the  scale  of 
frequency  in  the  different  organs  as  follows : — Liver, 
451 ;  lungs  and  pleura,  84 ;  kidneys,  80 ;  muscle 
and  subcutaneous  tissue  (including  the  orbit),  72  : 
brain,  68 ;  spinal  cord,  1 3 ;  female  organs  of  generation 
(including  the  mamma),  44;  male  organs,  6;  pelvis, 
36 ;  organs  of  circulation,  29 ;  spleen  and  bones,  28  ; 
eye,  3.  Finsen  found  in  Iceland  that  the  lungs 
were  affected  only  in  3  pei-  cent,  of  the  cases. 

When  the  embryo  reaches  the  li\ci'  or  other  resting-place,  it 
soon  develops  into  a  cyst  which  at  first  is  of  slow  growth.  The 
membrane  of  the  cyst  is  of  considoiable  thickness,  and  consists  of 
an  external  stratified  cuticle  (the  ectocyst),  and  an  internal  par- 
enchymatous layer  containing  muscular  fibre  and  a  vascular  system 
(the  endocyst).  Inside  the  original  vesicle  arise  very  frequently 
secondarv  vesicles,  and  inside  these  even  tertiarv  ones,  the  successive 
vesicles  being  sometimes  spoken  of  as  daughter  or  grand-daughter 
vesicles.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  secondarv  vesicles  })roject 
outwards,  and  form  a  series  of  external  vesicles  which  may  separate 
from  their  mother  and  attain  an  independent  development  alongside  of 
her.  This  latter  form  is  particularly  common  in  the  domestic  animals, 
and  it  is  variously  designated  exogenous  hydatids,  and  echinococcus 
scolecipariens  or  granulosus.  Hydatids  in  bone  usually  assume  the 
form  of  exogenous  cysts  (Targett).  There  is  a  third  or  alveolar  form 
which  has  l)een  met  with  in  man,  and  always  in  the  liver.  In  it  the 
parasite  develops  a  congeries  of  small  vesicles,  from  the  size  of  a  grain 
of  wheat  to  that  of  a  pea.  These  are  embedded  in  a  gelatinous  matrix 
and  sometimes  jxissess  gelatinous  contents.    As  the  whole  is  surrounded 


Fig.  18.'..— Adult 
twnia  echinococcus. 
X  12.    (Lkpi'Kart.) 
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by  a  firm  fibrous  capsule,  the  tumour  is  a  somewhat  solid  one,  and  on 
section  presents  a  peculiar  alveolar  appearance.  This  should  be  par- 
ticularly borne  in  mind,  as  the  condition  has  been  frequently  mistaken 
for  a  tumour,  especially  before  Virchow  demonstrated  its  true 
nature. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  alveolar  form,  the  vesicles,  both  primary 
and  secondary,  enlarge  very  much  and  give  rise  to  tumours  of  very 
large  dimensions,  so  as  sometimes  to  produce  serious  disturbance  by 
their  mere  size.  Those  of  the  liver  are  usually  the  largest,  and  they 
may  come  to  weigh  as  much  as  twelve,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  pounds. 
The  simple  vesicles,  in  which  no  daughters  develop,  attain  the  size 
of  an  orange  or  a  fist. 

In  all  forms  of  hydatids  the  whole  parasite  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous 
capsule,  developed  by  the  organ  in  which  it  has  its  seat.  As  the  cysts 
enlarge,  this  also  increases  in  size. 

The  formation  of  the  heads  of  the  worms  dificrs  in  certain  respects 
from  that  of  the  other  taeniae.  In  the  walls  of  the  vesicles,  either 
primary  or  secondary,  are  to  be  seen,  when  they  are  perfectly  fresh, 
a  number  of  small  white  points  which  have  their  seat  in  the  internal 
wall.  These  are  not  the  heads  but  the  Brood-capsules  or  proligerous 
vesicles  in  the  walls  of  which  the  echinococcus  heads  grow. 

The  heads  begin  (see  Fig.  186,  in  which  the  development  of  heads  in  brood- 
capsules  is  shown)  as  projections  outwards  of  the  wall  of  the  brood -capsule.    The 

projection  is  hollow,  and  communicates  with 
the  interior  of  the  brood-capsule.  The  head 
develops  inside  this  projection,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  tenia  solium,  and  very  soon  acquires 
the  power  of  inverting  itself.  When  it  does  so, 
it  projects  into  the  brood-capsule,  so  that  in  this 
respect  the  brood-capsule  is  not  like  the  cyst  of 

Hg.  lM.-Dtagmmm.Mcl  IUu.tm.  '*'«  cysticercuB,  as  the  scolex  projects  outwards 
tion  of  developmeut  of  echinococcu«     from  the  latter.     A  single  brood -capsule  develops 

c^  6^6.  brood^HJuti,  iSith^hSidl  Several  heads,  up  to  twelve,  and  they  may  be 
in  wloufl  stages  of   development,     found  either  in  the  extended  or  inverted  position. 

All  the  heads  are  contained  in  brood -capsules, 
but  if  after  death  or  during  removal  the  brood-capsule  bursts,  then  an  appearance 
may  be  produced  as  if  the  heads  were  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  cyst  itself.  If  the 
capaale  burst,  its  remains  may  gather  round  its  stalk  and  the  heads  stand  up  from 
this  as  in  Fig.  187,  b  h.  Heads  may  also  be  foimd  lying  free  if  the  capsules  have 
burst.  It  is  to  be  added  that  sometimes  the  vesicles  remain  barren,  neither  brood - 
capsules  nor  heads  developing  in  them.    These  are  the  so-called  Acephalocysts. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  although  the  bursting  of  a  hydatid  cyst 
or  the  drawing  off  of  its  fluid  generally  causes  the  death  of  the 
parasite,  yet  that  after  rupture  the  parasite  passing  into  the  peritoneal 
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cavity  may  live  as  minute  vesicles,  or  grow  so  as  to  produce  cysts  as 
large  as  tho  fist. 


The  beads  which  are  formed  in  vast  numbers  inside  the  brood- 
capaules  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  mature  worm  (see  Fig.  187). 
They  are  very  minute  objects,  measuring  about  .'^th  of  an  inch  in  long 
diameter,  and  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They  possess  a  proboscis 
with  a  ring  of  booklets,  and  four  suckers.  They  are  also  provided 
with  a  water-vascular  system,  and  in  their  parencfayma  abundant  cal- 
careous particles  are  to  be  found. 

Dead  and  shrunken  hydatids  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  this 
country  than  active  ones.  The  animal  may  die  spontaneously,  or  be 
killed  by  the  fluid  which  fills  the  vesicles  being  drawn  off.  In  that 
case  the  vesicles  shrink,  and  their  contents  become  converted  into  a 
fatty  debris,  which  afterwards  may  become  infiltrated  with  lime  salts. 
In  this  way  the  hydatid  mass  may  be  represented  by  a  cyst  tilled  with 
atheromatous  material.     This  may  . 

dry-in,  and  at  last  we  may  have  W        £i      ^ 

nothing  left  but  a  stony  or  mortar-     /^^  .       *  „jsr=j_ 

like  mass,  in  which  careful  search  cv)  ^^&^' 

may  still  discover  calcified  heads      w  ^    ^  j} 

and  booklets  (Fig.  188).     Besides  ,,^j^  l?  ^^ 

the  distinctive  booklets,  or  even         ""^^  *^ 

without  them,  there   are  usually  _^        i  ^ 

in  these  old  cysts  portions  of  the         w  y 

chitinouB  membrane  or  cuticle  of  ng.  iS8.-Baoki  from  ikdh  scbinococciu. 
the  parasite.     (See   Fig.  189,  in 

which  by  shrinking  of  the  whole  lesion,  the  stratified  chitinous 
membrane  has  been  thrown  into  folds.  The  dead  and  calcified 
heads  are  also  shown  as  opaque  bodies.)  As  this  chitinous  mem- 
brane is  very  resistant  it  may  be  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
grumous   contents  an<l    enable    the   structure  to  be  recognized.      In 
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some  cases  the  diagnosis  is  made  chiefly  by  flakes  of  this  membrane 
being  found,  the  search  for  booklets  being  in  vain. 


cnlciaed  hud*  ut 


WttfatD  tbli  i>  th 
d«d  an 


In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  echinococcns,  it  is  ol  pretty  frequent  ocour- 
renoe  in  all  known  lands,  but  it  is  paiticnUrl}'  common  in  Iceland,  where  the  men, 
living  in  close  companionship  with  the  dogs,  are  much  exposed  to  infection.  It  is 
Also  very  common  in  Australia  and  neighbouring  colonies. 

Bothriocephalns  Utas. — This  is  the  1ar(;est  tape-worm  which  occurs 
It  attains  a  length  of  from  16  to  26  feet,  and  possesses  from 
3,000  to  4,000  aegments,  whicb  are  mostly  much 
broader  than  long,  although  the  last  ones  (see 
Fig.  .191)  become  longer  and  naiTower  so  as  to 
assume  more  of  a  a<]iiare  shape.  The  breadth  at 
the  widest  part  is  about  half  an  inch.  The  worm 
is  also  thick  and  heavy. 

The  head  (Fig.  190)  is  oval,  and  about  the 
twenty-lifth  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  It  is  blunt 
at  the  extremity,  and  possesses  neither  booklets 
nor  suckers,  but  fixes  itself  liy  means  of  a  slit-like 
groove  on  either  aide  of  the  head  (sec  figure). 
''""■''"'"'■'  The  sexual  organs,  juid  especially  the   utcriis, 

-occupy  the  middle  part  of  each  aegment,  where  they  form  a  rather 
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prominent  knot  or  rosette  <Fig.  192).  The  utenw  ia  compoBed  of 
a  convoluted  tube,  which  gives  the  roaette-like  appearance  just 
mentioned.  The  sexual  organs  open  in 
the  middle  line  near  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  proglottis.  The  eggs  are 
oval  in  form,  and  are  Mvered  by  a 
brown  shell. 

This  worm  ia  rarely  met  n-ith  in 
Britain.  It  is  frequent  in  Sweden,  Russia, 
Switzerland,  and  Japan,  It  is  specially 
in  fish-eating  districts  that  it  occurs. 

The  scolez  Eonn  of  the  worm  long  eluded 
obBervaiioD.  It  was  known  that  a  six-Bpined 
embJ7o  tormed  in  the  eggB  in  the  usual  way, 
but  the  habitat  o(  the  cjsCicercus  was  anknown. 
Brann  has  tinally  demonstrated  iti  existence  in 
the  pike.  In  some  localities  every  indiTidual 
pike  contains  many  scolicea.  It  has  also  been 
found  in  eoDie  other  tish.  It  was  lound  in  the 
muscles,  eeiual  organs,  liver,  spleen,  etc.,  of 
these  fish.  Braun  proved  that  it  was  the  scotex 
of  this  animal  by  feeding  dogs  with  it.  A. 
t^e-worm  identical  with  the  bothriocephalus 
developed. 

This  worm  is  of  rather  frequent  oc- 
currence in  Switzerland  and  north-east 
Europe,  but  it  is  not  unknown  in  this 
country.  The  frequency  of  freah-water 
lakes  in  Switzerland  explains  its  common 
occurrence  there,  from  the  use  of  the 
fish,  which  form  the  hosts  of  the  acolex 
form.  Like  the  other  tape-worms,  the 
mature  worm  occurs  in  the  small  intes- 


Several  other  small  and  infrequent  tape-worms  have  been  met  with  in  man. 

The  Tnnla  nana  has  been  observed  in  Egypt  and  Italy.  It  is  very  email, 
scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  It 
possesses  a  rostellum  with  booklets  and  foar  sacking  discs. 

Tnnla  OaTopnneta.— It  has  beeo  observed  a  tew  times  in  children  in  America 
and  Italy.  It  is  about  a  toot  in  length,  and  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in 
breadth.    The  bead  has  been  described  by  Parona  as  devoid  of  booklets. 

TMUla  HadaKascaiienila,— This  form  has  been  fotind  in  an  island  on  the  Mada- 
gascar eoast.     It  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  the  head  is  not  yet  knovra. 
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—This  worm  is  from  7  to  10  inohes  long.  Its  head  posBesaes 
a  roBtellnm  with  a  qnodrople  oircle  ot  hooUeta  to  the  number  of  aboiit  60. 
These  are  Bomewhat  like  the  spines  of  a  bramble  bush  in  shape,  and  dotted 
over  the  protrading  roBteltnm,  give  a  onrioDB  appearance.  The  ptoglottides 
reach  a  breadth  of  abont  the  twelfth  ot  an  inch.  It  is  almost  conatautl; 
present  in  dogs  and  oals,  and  often  in  large  numbers,  eBpeoialt;  in  dogs.  It 
has  been  louad  in  several  cases  in  man,  and  it  'seems  to  be  not  infrequent  in 
children.  The  scolei  form  has  lately  been  found  in  the  dog.louse  (Tricbodectes 
oanis),  and  it  can  be  readily  understood  how  in  the  process  ot  licking  itself  the 
dog  often  swallows  its  host,  and  becomes  itself  the  host  of  the  strobilus.  It  ma; 
be  convejed  to  children  from  the  tongue  of  the  dog. 


m^ 


The  lower  animals  are  much  affected  with  tape-worms,  either  in 
the  adult  or  scolex  form.  The  dog  in  particular  accommodates  a 
number  of  forms  in  the  intestine,  and  each  of  these  has  its  appro- 
priate intermediate  host  for  the  bladder-worm.  Besides  the  Tenia 
cucumerina,  mentioned  above,  the  following  parasites  of  the  dog  maj 
be  mentioned : 


— This  is  a  tape.worm  of  large  size,  its  usual  length  being 
about  S  feet.  It  is  ver;  tike  the  tienia  solium,  bnt  smaller,  the  head  possessing 
a  rostellum  with  30  to  44  hooklets.  The  eoolei  form,  or  OyiUoaroni  tannleolU*, 
inhabits  swine  and  the  ruminants,  and  it  often  develops  large  veaicles  in  the 
peritonenm. 

Tmia  senata. — A  large  tape-wonn  about  a  yard  long,  possessing  84  to  96 
hodcB.  Its  intermediate  host  is  the  hare  or  rabbit,  where  it  occurs  in  the  perito. 
neiun  as  the  Crsticercas  pisifonnis. 

nmU  Milalls. — This  tape-worm  is  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  yard  long.  Its 
head  has  26  to  32  hooks.  Its  scolei  form  is  chiefly  found  in  the  peritoneum  ot 
labbita,  where  it  forms  a  ccenurus,  that  is  to  say.  a  bladder  with  many  heads 
inside  it  (see  Fig.  171).     In  this  form  it  is  called  Ccmtmu  Mrialis. 

Tanla  ocanama. — This  is  like  the  precediDg,  bat  larger.  Its  head  possesses  22 
to  82  hooks.  The  intermediate  form  is  in  the  brain  ot  sheep  (exceptionally  in 
that  of  the  ealt,  as  in  ease  observed  by  the  aathor),  and  is  a  ca?nurus— the 
oannnu  ombnUa.  There  is  a  comparatively  large  vesicle  studded  internally 
with  heads.  The  parasite  produces  prominent  nervous  symptoms,  the  disease 
called  '  Old,'  '  Sturdy,'  etc. 
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LitMratore. — Fully  in  Leuckabt,  Paras,  des  Menschens,  2nd  ed.,  1879-1894  (first 
vol.,  transl.  by  Hoyle) ;  Neumann,  Parasites  of  Domestic  Animals;  transl.  by 
Fleming,  1892 ;  Davaine,  Traits  des  Entozoaires,  1877 ;  Bland  Sutton  (Intra- 
peritoneal rupture  of  echinococcus),  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1892,  i.,  1184;  Bbaun, 
Yirch.  Arch.,  xcii.,  188B,  and  Zwisohenwirth  des  breiten  Bandwurmes,  1886 ; 
Taroett  (Hydatids  in  bone),  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  1.,  1893. 

IV.— NEMATODA    OR    ROUND-WORMS. 

The  round-worms  have  elongated  bodies,  and  possess  a  well- 
developed  digestive  apparatus,  with  mouth,  oesophagus,  stomach, 
intestines,  anus.  The  sexes  are  separate.  Some  of  them  bear  living 
embryoes,  while  others  produce  eggs  which  become  free,  and  after- 
wards develop  embryoes. 

1.  Trichina  Spiralis. — This  worm  is  met  with  in  the  muscular 
tissue  of  man,  and  occurs  there  in  immense  numbers,  producing 
the  disease  Trichinosis.  We  shall  see  afterwards  that  this  is  not 
the  mature  form  of  the  worm,  but  it  is  in  this  form  alone  that,  for 
the  most  part,  it  is  accessible  to  us,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to 
begin  with  its  description  here. 

The  affected  muscles,  as  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  seem  for  the 
most  part  to  be  dusted  throughout  with  fine  white  particles  like 
sawdust.  These  are  most  abundant  near  the  places  where  the 
muscular  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  tendons.  As  a  rule  the  par- 
ticles are  most  abundant  in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  the  diaphragm, 
the  intercostal  muscles,  and  those  of  the  abdominal  wall,  but  they 
may  extend  to  all  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body,  even  the  most 
distant  ones  of  the  hands  and  feet.  It  may  be  present  in  immense 
numbers,  even  in  millions,  in  the  same  person. 

On  microscopic  examination  of  the  fine  particles,  they  are  found  to 
consist  each  of  an  oval  cyst  with  a  tolerably  thick  wall  (see  Fig.  193), 
within  which  is  a  small  worm  coiled  up  in  a  spiral  manner.  The  cyst 
has  very  often  abundant  calcareous  particles  in  its  wall,  especially 
at  the  poles,  and,  if  the  case  is  an  old  one,  the  impregnation  with 
lime  may  be  so  great  as  to  hide  the  parasite  unless  the  salt  be  first 
dissolved  out  with  an  acid.  When  an  acid,  such  as  dilute  hydro- 
chloric, is  used,  the  lime  dissolves  with  some  evolution  of  gas,  and  the 
whole  structure  becomes  very  transparent.  Sometimes  the  worm 
dies  in  its  capsule,  and  in  that  case  the  wall  thickens  and  the  cyst 
collapses  to  some  extent  on  the  remains  of  the  worm,  which  itself 
often  becomes  infiltrated  with  lime  (see  lowest  specimen  in  figure). 

The  parasite  in  man  is  derived  from  the  pig,  in  whose  muscles  the 

embryoes  occur  in  the  same  fashion  as  in  maa     If,  now,  a  piece  of 
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muscle  containing  them  in  their  living  state — that  is  to  say,  not  killed 
Ijy  cooking  the  meat — be  eaten,  they  undergo  further  development 
in  the  intestinal  canal.  Tho  capsule  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice, 
and  the  embryo  set  free.  In  the  muscle,  the  embryo,  if  uncoiled, 
would  measure  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length  :  but  now 


in  tpLrallB  in  uiu-icls.    The  eloiigRted  diBpo  ol  th(  tyiit--  ts  duo  lu 
low«rit  flpuclmori  tho  worm  !■  dood  tad  ctilclAed. 

it  grows  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  two  and  a  half  days  it  reaches 
the  adult  form,  when  the  female  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  the  male  slightly  less.  The  male  {>ossessea  a  testicle 
consisting  of  a  convoluted  tube.  The  female  has  an  ovary,  vagina, 
and  uterus.  The  adult  worm  has  an  intestinal  canal  from  end  to  en<1, 
which  is  divisible  into  esophagus,  stomach,  and  intestine. 

The  impregnated  ova  pass  into  the  uterus  where  they  develop 
into  living  embryoes  of  minute  size.  In  six  or  seven  days  after  the 
female  has  attained  sexual  maturity,  that  is,  eight  or  nine  days 
after  the  trichinous  rauscle  has  been  eaten,  the  birth  of  living 
embryoes  begins.  The  female  gives  birth  to  large  numbers,  and 
probably  continues  to  do  so  for  some  weeks,  thus  pnxlucirig  as  many 
as  1000  to  1300.  The  adults  do  not  live  longer  than  li\e  to  eight 
weeks  altogether. 

The  minute  embryoes  now  begin  to  penetrate  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  they  swarm  outwards  to  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  route  by 
which  they  reach  the  muscles  is  not  absolutely  certain.  By  roost  it 
is  thought  that  they  pass  outwards  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
thence  into  the  connective  tissue  around,   by  which   they  travel  to 
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the  nmscles.  By  others  it  is  thought  that  they  pass  into  the  sub- 
mucous connective  tissue,  thence  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
mesentery,  and  so  onwards.  It  is  probable  that  they  find  their  way 
by  both  these  routes,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that,  as  some  suppose, 
they  get  into  the  blood-vessels,  as  the  vessels  available  are  the 
portal  radicles  which  would  take  them  to  the  liver. 

Swarming  outwards  from  the  intestine  they  reach  first  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk,  where  they  are  usually  most  abundant ;  they  then 
|>ass  to  those  of  the  neck  and  larynx ;  and,  lastly,  to  those  of  the 
limbs.  Arri>'ed  at  the  muscles  they  grow  larger,  and  apparently 
wander  about  for  a  time.  They  penetrate  inside  the  sarcolemma  of 
the  primitive  fibre  of  the  muscle,  and  destroy  the  sarcous  substance. 
In  about  fourteen  days  they  have  attained  their  full  size,  and  begin 
to  settle  down.  As  they  pass  along  inside  the  sarcolemma  they  are 
arrested  at  the  insertion  of  the  fibre  into  the  tendon,  hence  they  are 
particularly  numerous  near  tendons,  and  here  also  the  cysts,  subse- 
quently formed,  are  often  much  elongated  (as  in  the  figure).  The 
sarcolemma  collapses  as  the  sarcous  substance  is  destroyed,  and  as  the 
worm  coils  itself  up  spirally  the  sarcolemma  forms  for  it  an  oval  cyst. 
The  worm  itself  also  adds  to  the  cyst  a  layer  of  its  own.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  two,  or  even  more  worms,  in  one  cyst.  In  the 
muscles  the  worms  assume  a  quiescent  state  and  may  remain  so  for 
years  (as  long  as  eighteen  years  has  been  proved),  the  cyst  being 
impregnated  with  lime.  They  produce  considerable  destruction  by 
piercing  the  sarcolemma,  and  disintegrating  the  ^rcous  substance,  and 
there  is  often  to  be  found  a  germination  of  the  muscle  nuclei  around  the 
worm.  The  death  of  the  host  does  not  cause  the  death  of  the  trichinae. 
They  will  live  in  putrid  flesh  for  weeks  and  remain  capable  of  further 
development. 

Daring  the  migration  of  the  embryoes  considerable  irritation  is 
produced.  There  is  in  the  first  week  intestinal  catarrh  (diarrhoea), 
with  fever,  and  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever.  Later,  the 
muscles  become  stifi*  and  painful,  and  oedema  of  the  skin,  especially  of 
the  face,  may  develop.  This  oedema  of  the  face,  which  occurs  about  the 
.seventh  day,  is  said  to  be  of  special  diagnostic  significance.  The 
symptoms  are  usually  at  their  height  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  week,  and 
death  occasionally  ensues. 

Besides  in  man,  trichinin  have  been  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  pig,  cat,  rat, 
mouse,  marmot,  polecat,  fox,  marten,  badger,  hedgehog,  and  racoon.  By  some  it  is 
believed  that  the  rat  forms  the  permanent  source  of  infection,  as,  when  one  of 
these  animals  dies,  it  is  eaten  by  its  neighbours,  and  so  the  infection  spreads.  From 
their  habits,  it  will  be  understood  how  swine  sometimes  partake  of  dead  rats.     Tlw 
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panwil*  will  b«  «oinmaaica(eil  to  man  b;  eating  imperfect];  cooked  nwine'efleBh.  It 
IB  Mid  that  B  temperatare  of  S0°-56°  C.  (or  120°-130°  F.),  is  enough  Co  kill  the  em- 
brjoea.  but  it  ia  quite  conceivable  that  when  large  pieces  of  flesh  are  cooked  rapidly, 
some  parte  may  escape  the  tharouf;h  penetration  of  the  heat. 


The  search  tor  trichin 

s  in  the  mugcles 

of  Bwi 

ne  before  the  flesh  is  sold  is  corn- 

pnleorjinsomecountrie 

a.     For  the  exam 

inatio 

pieces  ol  muscle  (preferably  from 

the  diaphragm  and  laryn 

x)  are  snipped  off  with 

ciaaors  and  spread  out  in  water  on 

a  microscopic  glide.      Some  liqoor  potassi 

f  may 

be  added  to  make  the  preparation 

more  transparent.     It  i 

then  to  be  eia 

mined 

with  low  magnitying  powers  and 

afterwards  with  higher. 

Several  specime 

ns  shoold  Ije  prepared  from  each  animal. 

2.  Asoaris  lambriooidflB.— The  common  round-worm  is  probably  the 
commonest  entozoon  in  the  human  subject.  It  occurs  very  frequently 
in  children,  and  inhabits  chiefly  the  small  intestine.  In  its  colour  and 
general  appearance  it  resembles  the  common  earth-worm  (see  Fig.  194). 
It  measures  6  to  16  inches  in  length,  is  marked  by  transverse  stria', 


and  tapers  to  both  ends.  Lihe  other  nematodes  it  possesses  an  intestinal 
canal  from  end  to  end.  The  female  produces  a  large  niimlwr  of  oval 
eggs  which  have  a  dense  shell  (see  Fig.  195).  The  ova  are  ilist-harged 
from  the  intestine  and  may  be  found  in  the  feeces. 
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The  worm  mostly  occurs  singly  or  in  pairs,  but  is  frequently  present 
in  considerable  numbers  up  to  one  or  two  hundred.  From  the  intestine 
it  may  pass  into  the  stomach  and  be  vomited,  or  may  be  discharged 
per  anum.  It  has  been  known 
aiso  to  pass  up  the  resophagus 
and  into  the  nostrils  and  sinuses 
of  the  head,  or  by  the  larynx 
into  the  bronchial  tubes.  Some- 
times it  penetrates  into  the  bile 
ducts,  which  it  may  obstruct, 
or  passes  through  the  intestinal 
wall  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
In  cases  where  they  have  per- 
forated into  the  peritoneum  they 
have  given  rise  usually  to  local 
abscesses  pointing  chiefly  near 
the  umbilicus  or  groin.  More 
rarely  they  have  led  to  general 
peritonitis. 

In  the  intestine  the  irritation  of  the  worms  produces  catarrh,  and  by 
reflex  action  this  is  supposed  to  lead  to  certain  nervous  symptoms. 
When  present  in  large  numbers,  the  worms  are  sometimes  rolled  up  in 
a  ball,  and  in  this  condition  they  may  obstruct  the  intestine. 

Ascaris  mystax. — This  is  a  small  round-worm  which  occurs  in  the 
cat,  and  is  said  to  be  always  present  in  the  intestine  of  that  animal. 

OxynriB  Termioalaris  or  Thread-worm, — This  is  an  exceedingly 
common  parasite.  It  is  white  in  colour,  and  the  male  measures  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  the  female  about  three-eighths  in  length.  It 
possesses  an  alimentary  canal  from  end  to  end.  The  eggs  are  oval, 
and  have  a  dense  shell.  The  animal  inhabits  mostly  the  large  intestine. 
It  is  stated  by  Zenker  aud  Heller  that  the  mature  female  is  in  the  large 
intestine,  the  males  and  young  being  in  the  small.  The  worm  often 
wanders,  especially  during  the  night,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus, 
where  it  proiluces  itching.  Sometimes  it  passes  over  to  the  vagina, 
and  up  into  it.  It  produces  catarrh  of  the  bowel,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  ascaris,  nervous  symptoms  are  ascribed  to  it. 

Trioliocephalns  dispar  (the  whip-shaped  worm).— It  is  of  frefjuent 
occurrence  in  the  uecum  and  neighbouring  parts  of  the  intestine.  It 
measures  1^  to  3  inches  in  length  and  has  the  peculiarity  that  the 
anterior  portion  is  much  thinner  than  the  posterior,  forming  a  long 
thread,  like  the  lash  of  a  whip  (see  Fig.  196),  which  is  buried  in  the 
mucous  membrane.      It  seems  to  produce  no  special  symptoms.      The 
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eggs  possess  a  brown  shell.     The  embryoes  have  been  trace*!  in  watiT 
and  moist  earth. 


Fig.    19((.  —  Trichocephalufl   disinr    or   whii>« 
Mhapod  worm  fn>m  the  ukcudi.     x  S. 


Mg.  1U7.  — Dm^bmiui*  duo<lcn:iIi!<. 
male  »nd  foiualu.      v  S. 


Dochmius  duodenalis  («S//v>//r7///w.s'  IhuHifimiUs.  Anchiiloshmmn  thnh 
denale). — This  worm  is  rarely  met  with  in  this  country,  but  occurs  in 
Kgypt,  Italy,  and  tropical  lands.  It  has  ))een  found  frecpiently  among 
the  workers  at  the  St.  (rothard  Tunnel  in  Switzerland.  It  is  a  third 
to  half  an  inch  in  length  (Fig.  197),  and  it  possesses  a  motith  armed 
with  four  strong  teeth.  By  means  of  these  it  fixes  itself  on  the  nuicous 
membrane  where  it  sucks  the  blood.  When  present  in  considerable 
numbers,  as  it  often  is  among  the  valvula»  conniventes,  it  may  give  rise 
to  considerable  loss  of  blood  and  serious  anSBmia  (Anaemia  Kgyptorum). 

Strongylus  gigas. — This  is  a  large  worm,  n^aching  a  length  of  over 
a  yard,  and  a  thickness  of  about  three-eighths  of  a  inch.  It  has  l>een 
met  with  a  few  times  in  the  jMilvis  of  the  kidney  in  man,  and  mon» 
frefjuently  in  the  kidney,  bladder,  lungs,  and  liver  of  dogs. 

Hound-woniis  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Strongylide  arc  fr('(|uont  pnra.sites 
in  the  lower  animals.  Thefto  inhabit  various  parts  of  the  liody,  but  there  are  two 
situations  in  which  they  are  of  special  frctjuency,  namely  the  hint's  and  the  arteries. 

Pnlmonary  and  bronchial  Strongylosis  is  the  name  applied  to  the  conditions 
produced  by  various  strongyli  when  resident  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and  lun^- 
parenchyma.  No  less  than  eight  species  of  the  ^enus  stroii<j:ylus  have  been 
distiuguifthed  (Neumann),  and  the  animals  atTected  include  the  shecji,  ;:oat.  deer, 
ox,  horse,  ass,  hare,  rabbit,  and  cat.  The  disease  is  seen  in  its  most  ohanu'teristic 
form  in  the  sheep.  There  are  two  species  met  with  in  this  animal,  nam<>ly.  the 
StrongyluB  filaria  which  inhabits  the  bronchi  and  gives  rise  to  bronchitis  and  the 
Strongylus  rufescens  which  penetrate.^  to  the  lung  alveoli.  In  the  latter  ease  a 
pneumonia  is  pro<luced,  each  worm  lieing  the  centre  of  a  local  intlammation. 
There  are  thus  nodules  which  have  a  superficial  resemblance  to  tulKTcles. 
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Aneurysms  are  frequent  in  the  horse  and  ass  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  one 
of  the  Strongylidffi,  the  Sclerostoma  armcUum  or  equinum.  The  worm  is  first  present 
in  the  large  intestine,  from  which  it  penetrates  to  the  arteries  which  come  off  from 
the  abdominal  aorta,  chiefly  the  cceliac  and  mesenteric  arteries,  very  rarely  the 
aorta  itself.  The  worm  produces  thrombosis  and  aneurysmal  dilatation  of  the 
vessels.  From  the  discharge  of  portions  of  thrombi,  embolism  in  the  arteries  of 
the  intestine  results,  giving  rise  to  colic,  which  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  the  horse. 
The  aneurysms  are  present  in  about  90  per  cent,  of  horses,  and  are  equally  frequent 
in  asses. 

Filaria  medineiiBis  {I>racunculus  medinensis,  or  Guinea-worm). — This 
parasite  is  of  freqtieiit  occurrence  in  tropical  lands,  where  it  is  met  with 
in  the  tissues  of  the  foot  and  leg  chiefly.  The  female  is  a  long  thin 
worm  from  12  to  40  inches  in  length,  and  it  alone  is  known  as  a 
parasite.  The  male  is  much  smaller.  The  worm  wanders  to  some 
extent  in  the  loose  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and  may  give  rise 
to  considerable  irritation.  When  mature  it  presents  its  extremity 
at  the  surface,  and  a  small  pustule  forms  from  which  the  extremity 
project*.  The  worm  may  then  be  removed  gradually  by  rolling  it 
gently  round  a  quill  from  day  to  day  as  it  becomes  exposed,  care  being 
taken  not  to  break  it,  in  which  case  the  part  left  in  may  give  rise  to 
severe  inflammation. 

Filaria  sanguinis  hominis.  Filaria  Bancrofti. — This  parasite  is 
best  known  in  the  embryonic  form  which  inhabits  the  blood.  The 
adult  form  rarely  comes  under  observation,  but  has  been  found 
occasionally  in  the  lymphatic  system.  It  has  been  named  Filaria 
Bancrofti  from  the  first  discoverer  of  the  adult. 

The  adult  filaria  is  a  hair-like  worm  8  to  10  cm.  (3  or  4  inches)  in 
length,  and  only  about  0*35  mm.  (j^  of  an  inch)  in  breadth.  It 
sometimes  produces  considerable  irritation  in  the  lymphatics,  causing 
local  thickenings.  Maitland  has  excised  some  of  these  thickenings  and 
found  in  one  case  as  many  as  seven  adults  in  one  mass.  The  adults 
are  believed  to  live  for  years  in  the  lymphatics,  and  the  female  gives 
birth  to  enormous  numbers  of  living  embryoes  which  find  their  way 
into  the  blood. 

The  living  embryo  (Fig.  198)  is  about  ^?^  inch  in  length  and  .j  ,^^^ 
inch  in  thickness ;  its  breadth  therefore  nearly  corresponds  with  that  of 
a  red  blood-corpuscle.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  delicate  sac,  which  is  rather 
longer  than  itself,  so  that  while  moving  a  portion  of  the  sac  extends 
l>eyond  its  extremity.  The  movements  as  seen  in  the  blood  and  lymph 
are  very  active  and  snake-like  in  character. 

This  embryo  is  present  in  the  blood  of  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
natives  where  it  is  endemic,  and  most  of  these  do  not  appear  to  suffer 
in  health  from  it     It  is  found  in  many  Pkstem  countries  and  also  in 
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Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  etc.     According  to  Manson  there  are  probably 
several  species  of  filaria  sanguinis  besides  the  F.  Bancrofti.    A  very 


Fig.  198.— Filaria  HaoguiniB  as  thoy  appear  in  the  living  state  in  the  blood.    From 
a  case  of  chyluria.     x  300.    (Lewis.) 

remarkable  circumstance  is  that,  during  the  day,  the  parasites  are, 
unless  in  exceptional  cases,  absent  from  the  blood  obtained  from  the 
finger  or  other  superficial  part,  but  about  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  they  begin  to  appear,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  are  so  numerous 
that  as  many  as  a  hundred  may  be  counted  in  every  drop  of  blood. 
As  morning  approaches  they  diminish  in  numbers,  and  by  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  they  disappear  entirely.  This  regular  rhythm  may  apparently 
go  on  for  years.  When  the  periodicity  of  the  bodily  functions  is 
interfered  with  by  the  person  sleeping  during  the  day  and  doing  his 
work  at  night,  then  the  parasite  is  present  in  the  blood  in  the  day  time 
and  absent  at  night. 

The  periodicity  has  been  variously  accounted  for.  It  is  either  that 
the  animals  come  to  the  superficial  vessels  during  the  night  and  remain 
in  the  internal  organs  during  the  day,  or  that  a  fresh  brood  is  produced 
every  evening.  As  the  number  in  the  blood  of  a  single  person  is 
estimated  at  36-40  millions  (Mackenzie)  the  latter  supposition  does  not 
seem  probable. 

Chyluria,  chylous  diarrhosa,  lymph-sorotnm,  and  elephantiasis  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  filaria  Bancrofti.  The  embryoes  in  passing  from 
their  parents  in  the  lymphatics  to  the  blood  have  to  traverse  the 
lymphatic   glands.      In    certain    cases   they   seem    to   stick    in   the 
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glands,  and  by  filling  them  up  obstruct  the  passage  of  lymph.  There 
may  thus  be  virtually  a  plugging  of  the  lymphatics  with  a  dilatation 
of  the  distal  parts  of  the  vessels.  Eupture  of  the  vessels  causes 
the  escape  of  the  chylous  contents  (see  p.  118).  According  to  the 
situation  of  the  adults  the  results  vary.  The  rupture  may  be  in  the 
urinary  bladder  or  kidneys,  and  we  then  have  chyluria.  There  is 
usually  blood  also  in  the  urine  from  tearing  of  blood-vessels,  and,  for  a 
similar  reason,  the  embryoes  may  be  present  in  the  lurine.  In  a  similar 
manner  chylous  diarrhoBa  is  produced.  Lymph-scrotnm  is  a  thickening 
of  the  scrotum  with  the  presence  of  dilated  lymphatics  and  vesicles 
which  rupture  and  discharge  fluid.  Elephantiasis  is  not  probably  a 
direct  effect  of  the  parasite,  but  the  condition  of  lymph-scrotum  may 
give  occasion  to  elephantiasis  (see  pp.  320-322). 

The  mosqnito  is  believed  by  Manson  to  be  the  intermediate  host  of 
the  filaria,  but  this  view  seems  to  stand  in  need  of  confirmation. 

In  •-tiitn^ia  many  forms  of  filaria  exist.  There  are  several  forms  in  the  dog. 
One  of  these  inhabits  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  producing  bronchitis.  It  has  been 
named  Filaria  Oshri,  from  Prof.  Osier  who  observed  it  in  Canada  and  regarded  it 
as  a  strongylus.  The /rVarta  immititt  inhabits  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the 
pulmonary  artery  of  the  dog,  and  is  very  common  in  China  and  Japan.  The  adults, 
which  measure  12  to  80  cm.  in  length,  give  off  embryoes  closely  resembling  the 
filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  and  like  it  appearing  in  the  peripheral  vessels  at  night. 
The  Sjnroptera  saiujuinolenta  (so  called  from  its  red  colour)  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  oesophagus  of  the  dog  in  China  and  Brazil.  It  forms  con- 
siderable cysts,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  worms,  which  measure  3  to  5  cm.,  are 
found,  a  number  coiled  up  together.  It  also  occurs  in  the  walls  of  the  aorta,  in  the 
lungs,  and  in  lymphatic  glands. 

In  tlie  hone  a  frequent  parasite  is  the  FUaria  jxipUlofta  which  inhabits  the  serous 
membranes,  as  the  peritoneum  and  pleura.  It  may  be  present  in  enormous  numbers 
in  these  cavities.  It  has  been  found  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  when  a  horse  was 
being  castrated,  having  descended  from  the  peritoneum.  It  measures  from  6  to  15 
cm.  in  length. 

Literature. — Virchow,  Die  Lehre  von  den  Trichinen,  1866 ;  Lewis,  Path,  signi- 
ficance of  nematode  h»>matozoa,  1877 ;  Bancroft,  Path,  trans.,  1878,  xxix.;  Man8on% 
Filaria  sang,  hom.,  1883,  also  Path,  trans.,  1881,  xxxii.;  Mackenzie,  Path.  trans.» 
1882,  xxxiii.,  394 ;  Mterh,  Observations  on  Filaria  sang,  hom.,  Shanghai,  1881  and 
1H86;  ScHECBE,  in  Volkmann's  Sammlung,  1883,  No,  232;  Neumann,  transl.  by 
Fleming,  1892;  Maitland  and  MAN80x,Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1894.  1.,  844. 

• 

v.— EPIZOA  OR  EXTERNAL  PARASITES. 

These  do  not  call  for  extended  treatment  here,  as  they  are  fully 
described  in  works  on  diseases  of  the  skin.  Little  more  than  an  enumer- 
ation of  them  will  be  attempted. 

1.  Arachnida. — Parasites  belonging  to  this  class  occur  both  in  man 
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and  animals.     In  one  form  the  larva  inhabits  the  internal  parts,  while 
the  adult  is  external. 

Acarus  scabiei,  or  Sarcoptes  hominis.— This  has  an  oval  body  just 
large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  female  being  one 
fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  male  about  half  that  size.  The 
anterior  part  has  a  head  and  four  limbs,  each  of  which  has  a  sucker  at 
its  extremity.  There  are  also  four  posterior  limbs,  all  of  which  in  the 
female  have  pointed  extremities,  but  in  the  male  two  of  them  have 
suckers.  The  female  burrows  in  the  epidermis,  forming  tunnels,  in 
which,  as  it  proceeds,  it  deposits  its  eggs ;  it  is  usually  to  be  found  at 
the  deepest  end  of  the  tunnel  and  the  eggs  at  intervals.  The  eggs 
develop,  and,  as  the  epidermis  desquamates,  they  come  to  the  surface  by 
degrees,  the  young  being  born  usually  as  they  reach  the  surface.  The 
irritation  of  the  animal  in  the  epidermis  gives  rise  to  a  slight  inflamma- 
tion, causing  the  formation  of  a  i)apule.  Usually  there  is  great  itching, 
and  the  scratching  leads  to  further  eruptions,  especially  in  predisposed 
persons. 

Acarus  folliculorum  (l)emodex  folliculorum). — This  is  an  elongated 
animal  about  ^1 .  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  provided  anteriorly  with  four 
pairs  of  short  feet.  It  is  found  in  the  sebaceous  follicles,  especially  of 
the  external  meatus  of  the  ear  and  neighbourhood  of  the  nose.  It 
seems  to  produce  no  special  irritation. 

Pentastoma  denticulatum  a.  tSBnioides. — The  larval  form  is  very 
common  in  the  rabbit,  and  has  been  not  infrequently  observed  in  man. 
It  occurs  usually  in  the  liver,  but  has  been  observed  also  in  the  spleen, 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  wall  of  intestine.  It  is  a  small  animal  about  a 
fifth  of  a  inch  in  length  and  a  fifteenth  in  breadth.  It  presents  about 
90  segments,  in  each  of  which  are  stomata.  The  mouth  possesses  four 
hooks  which  can  be  withdrawn  into  chitinous  sheaths.  The  larva  in  the 
liver  surrounds  itself  with  a  capsule  and  forms  a  nodule  about  the  size 
of  a  pea.  In  man  they  are  mostly  found  dead,  and  the  condition 
observed  is  that  of  a  hard  nodule  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule, 
inside  which  are  the  calcified  remains  of  the  animal,  of  which  onlv  the 
hooks  may  be  recognizable. 

The  larva  found  in  the  liver  and  elsewhere  is  usually  designated  the 
Pentastoma  denticulatum,  while  the  adult  is  called  the  P.  tienioides. 
The  connection  between  the  two  was  demonstrated  by  Leuckart.  The 
adult  is  found  chiefly  in  the  nares  of  dogs,  and  also  of  some  other 
animals,  and  on  one  occasion  of  man  (Laudon).  The  adult  is  like  the 
larva  in  form  but  much  larger,  the  female  measuring  three  inches, 
and  the  male  about  one.  The  mouth  is  devoid  of  hooks.  The  ova 
passing  from  the  nostrils  of  the  dog  on  to  the  grass  are  supposed  to  be 
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taken  into  the  stomachs  of  hares  and  rabbits,  and  to  pass  thence  to  the 
liver. 

Many  forms  of  arachnida  occur  in  animals. 

Leptns  aatnmnaliB  (Harvest  bug). — This  is  a.  small  red  animal,  just 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  not  a  necessary  parasite,  but  in  some 
districts  it  invades  the  legs  and  burrows  into  the  skin,  thus  causing 
excessive  itching.  Two  other  forms  of  leptiis  are  described  as  occun-ing 
in  America  (I)uhring). 

2.  Insecta  or  InseotB. — The  parasitic  insects  occur  entirely  externally. 
Some  of  them  are  not  parasitic  at  all  times. 

Pedicnii  or  Lice— The  head  louse  (P.  capitis)  lives  among  the  hairs. 
It  forms  a  chitinous  sheath  for  its  ova,  which  it  cements  to  the  hairs. 
The  young,  when  they  emerge  froni  the  egg,  are  like  the  adult  in  form, 
there  being  no  further  metamorphosis.  The  body  louse  (P.  vestimen- 
torum)  is  like  the  former  but  considerably  larger.  The  ova  are  deposited 
in  the  clothing,  especially  the  seams,  where  also  the  adults  congregate. 
The  crab  louse  (P.  pubis)  has  its  popular  name  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
long  curved  claws  with  which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  hairs.  It  occurs 
in  the  parts  of  the  borly  furnished  with  stiff  hairs,  chiefly  the  [lubes,  but 
also  the  axillfe,  eyebrows,  bcArd,  eyelashes,  etc.  It  is  smaller  and  less 
elongated  than  the  other  two  forms. 

Pnlez  irrit&nB  (Common  flea).  -This  animal  ia  only  partly  parasitic. 
Its  larvee,  which  are  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  occur  in 
'(uantities  in  the  neigh Iwurhood  of  mouldering  organic  matter,  in  dusty 
corners  of  rooms,  etc. 

Cimex  Iftctnlarins  (Common  bug)  is  still  less  of  a  pamsitc.  It  lives 
chiefly  about  beds,  and  comes  out  of  retired  parta  on  to  the  skin  to 
extract  blood. 

Pnlex  penetrius  (Sandfle;i,  chigoe,  jigger). — This  is  common  in  the 
West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America,  and 
southern  parts  of  North  America.  The  female, 
which  resembles  an  ordinary  flea,  |)enotrates  the 
skin,  usually  of  the  toes,  where  it  swells  up  into 
:i  sac  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  the  abdonten  being 
distended  with  ova.  It  produces  painful  inflam- 
mation. 

The  Larva  of   insects  or    Haggota  arc   occa- 
sionally  found    in    the   tissues    of  ntan.      There 
are  a    few  cases   in    which    such    larv»    have,    by      :.Hiti^iJ^' mnkiiurta! 
migrating  under  the    skin,    profluced    considerable      ^^^"i"yu,ll'i'Jt!,Mm^ 
inflammation.      There    arc    also    cases    in     which,       '  "^ 
deposited  in   neglected   wounds,  or  even  in   the  mouth  an<l   nostrils 
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of  excessively  debilitated  persons,  they  have  actually  produced  con- 
siderable destruction  by  feeding  on  the  tissues.  In  neglected  military 
hospitals  wounds  are  often  abundantly  tenanted  by  maggots. 

The  LarvQ  of  inaeots  are  also  sometimes  passed  by  the  bowel.  The 
form  which  has  been  chiefly  observed  is  the  Anthomyia  canioularis. 
In  some  cases  enormous  numbers  of  the  larvse  of  this  fly  (see  Fig.  199) 
have  been  passed,  stated  as  quarts  in  one  report.  (See  Finlayson,  in 
Glas,  Med.  Jour.,  xxxi.,  225,  1889.) 
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PYREXIA-FEVER. 


Normal  temperature,  resulting  from  balance  of  production  and  discharge  of  heat, 
regulated  by  a  caloridc  centre  in  the  brain.  Limitations  of  power  of 
regulation  when  body  exposed  to  excessive  cold  or  excessive  heat.  OauBation 
and  Forms  of  Psrrezia — Production  from  lesions  of  nervous  system.  Post* 
mortem  rise  of  temperature.  Pyrexia  from  contamination  of  the  blood, 
Fever  proper ;  usually  due  to  action  of  microbes  ;  phenomena  of  cold  stage, 
of  fastigium,  and  of  crisis.  Theories  of  Psrrezla — The  nervous  and  the 
metabolic  theories.  Arguments  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Other  Phenomena 
of  fever :  cloudy  swelling,  increased  rate  of  pulse  and  respirations,  fall  of 
blood -pressure  and  nervous  disturbances.  Post-mortem  appearances  in 
fevers. 

UNDER  the  designations  pyrexia  and  fever  are  included  conditions 
of  the  body  in  which  the  constant  phenomenon  is  an  elevation 
of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  In  order  to  understand  this  patho- 
logical change  we  must  first  consider  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
body. 

Normal  temperature. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  man,  as 
in  other  warm-blooded  animals,  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
maintained  in  all  climates  at  a  nearly  constant  level,  there  being 
in  the  healthy  person  merely  slight  daily  variations.  The  normal 
temperature  may  bo  stated  at  about  99**  Fahrenheit  or  37°  Centi- 
grade. This  fact  implies  that  the  production  of  heat  in  the  body 
exactly  balances  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  body.  The  production 
of  heat  is  by  a  process  of  combustion,  and  its  amount  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  carbonic 
acid  given  of!',  just  as  any  ordinary  combustion  may  be  expressed 
in   these   terms. 

Normal  heat  production. — The  seat  of  heat  production  is  in  the 
living  tissues;  and  their  vital  processes  mostly  involve  combustion. 
The  chief  sources  of  heat,  however,  are  the  active  muscles,  the  secreting 
glands,  and  the  nervotis  system,  but  all  the  active  tissues  of  the  body 
seem  to  contribute. 
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Many  facts  render  it  apparent  that  heat  is  produced  in  much  greater  quantity  in 
moscttlar  contraction  than  in  the  performance  of  any  other  function.  We  are  not 
only  sensible  of  a  great  production  of  heat  during  muscular  exertion,  but  actual 
measurement  has  shown  that  during  contraction  the  muscles  produce  an  increased 
amount  of  heat. 

During  severe  muscular  exertion  the  body  temperature,  as  measured  in  the  axilla 
or  mouth,  has  been  found  elevated  as  much  as  from  O'S"*  to  1"  Centigrade.  Also, 
the  amount  of  heat  given  off  while  prisoners  were  exercising  on  the  treadmill  has 
been  found  to  be  very  excessive.  Again,  the  measurement  of  the  temperature  of 
contracting  muscles  has  shown  that  heat  was  being  produced.  The  human  biceps, 
even  before  contraction,  has  a  temperature  of  about  1*5''  to  2*"  C.  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  connective  tissue,  this  being  due  to  the  continual  tonic  contraction  of 
the  muscle ;  but  during  contraction  the  temperature  rises  0*5*  to  1"  C.  (Breschet 
'and  Becquerel,  Macalister.)  Bernard  also  found  the  blood  of  the  muscular  branch 
of  the  jugular  vein  increased  in  temperature  during  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  jaw.  Then,  also,  there  is  the  great  rise  of  temperature  occurring  in  tetanus, 
whether  artificially  produced  in  animals  or  occurring  as  a  disease  in  man.  In  the 
former  case,  when  tetanic  spasm  is  produced  by  electric  stimulation,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  may  rise  5'  C.  In  man  very  high  temperatures  have  been 
registered  in  tetanus.  Wunderlich  has  found  it  as  high  as  44-75*  C.  (112*5'  F.), 
and  after  death  46*4'^  C.  (113*()^  F.). 

The  muscular  tissue  of  the  body  seems  to  be  a  constant  source  of  heat  production. 
The  voluntary  muscles  are  in  a  continuous  state  of  tonic  contraction,  and  the  heart 
is  constantly  producing  heat  by  its  contractions.  It  has  been  calculated  by  Gr^hart 
that  the  heat  produced  by  the  heart  is  about  equal  to  a  twenty-fourth  of  that  of  the 
whole  body. 

Next  to  the  muscles  the  Secretin^  glandB  seem  to  contribute  most  to  the  heat  of 
the  body.  Ludwig  found  that  when  the  submaxillary  gland  is  stimulated  the  secreted 
saliva  is  warmer  than  the  blood  of  tlie  carotid,  and  Bernard  found  the  blood  leaving 
the  glands  warmer  than  that  passing  to  them.  The  intestinal  glands  and  the  liver 
are  also  great  sources  of  heat.  Bernard  found  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  0*1"  to 
0*4''  C.  higher  than  that  of  the  aorta,  and  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  0*2*^  to  0*4' 
higher  than  that  of  the  portal,  showing  that  heat  is  produced  first  in  the  glands  of 
the  intestine  and  then  in  the  liver.  The  highest  temperature  in  the  body  is  said  to 
be  found  in  the  liver. 

The  central  Nenrous  ijrstem  is  also  a  heat  producer.  Observation  in  animals 
which  had  been  artificially  cooled  and  hibernating  marmots  showed  that  electric 
stimulation  of  the  nervous  system  causes  rise  in  temperature  in  the  brain. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  rises  slightly  after  the  ingestion  of  food.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  activity  of  the  glands  concerned  in  assimilation,  or  to  the 
oxidation  of  the  products  of  digestion  in  the  blood. 

The  production  of  heat  is  approximately  measured  by  the  consumption  of  oxygen 
and  elimination  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the  case  of  a  cold  or  tepid  bath,  more  heat 
must  be  produced  in  order  to  compensate  for  its  extraction  by  the  unusually  cold 
medium.  Experiment  shows  that  under  these  circumstances  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  In  man  the  experi- 
ment cannot  be  long  continued,  and  it  icannot  be  said  that  the  results  give  more 
than  an  approximate  indication  of  quantities.  The  carbonic  acid  produced 
may,  for  example,  be  retained  to  some  extent  in  the  body  and  so  the  results 
vitiated. 
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Discharge  of  heat — The  living  body  is  continually  giving  off  heat  in 
various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  the  skin  and  lungs.  There  is  a  constant 
i-adiation  and  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  while  in  the 
kings  there  is  a  continual  cooling  of  the  respiratory  surfaces  by  the 
inspired  air,  and  a  further  loss  of  heat  by  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  these  surfaces.  The  amount  of  heat  lost  will  depend  on  the  one 
hand  on  the  extent  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  its  temperature,  the 
activity  of  perspiration,  and  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  media« 
and  on  the  other  hand  on  the  depth  of  the  respirations  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  inspired  air. 

Regulation  of  temperature. — The  fact  that  in  healthy  persons  the 
temperature  remains  close  to  a  constant  normal,  indicates  that  there 
are  aiTangements  in  the  body  whereby  the  production  and  discharge  of 
heat  are  regulated  in  their  amount  These  arrangements  are  under  the 
control  of  the  nervous  system,  which  must  contain  a  Calorific  centre, 
located  by  some  observers  in  or  above  the  pons,  and  more  particularly 
ill  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum,  about  the  middle  of  its  lateral  or 
external  surface  (Wood,  Hitzig,  Hale  White).  The  regulation  of 
temperature  takes  place  chiefly  by  modifying  the  discharge  of  heat  on 
the  one  hand,  and  its  production  on  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  the 
state  of  the  skin  as  regards  fulness  of  its  vessels,  and  activity  of  the 
sweat-glands  is  subject  to  variation  according  as  heat  requires  to  be 
economized  or  expended.  The  respiratory  movements  are  also  subject 
to  variation,  according  to  need.  Human  beings,  again,  assist  in  the 
regidation  by  clothing  themselves  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
body.  By  these  means  the  central  nervous  system,  chiefly  through 
the  vaso-motor  and  respiratory  nerves,  regulates  the  loss  of  heat.  The 
production  of  heat  is  also  to  some  extent  controlled  by  the  nervous 
svstom.  \\'hen  more  heat  is  needed  the  tonicitv  of  the  muscles  is 
increased,  they  become  harder  and  more  braced.  Shivering  is  a  kind 
of  exaggerated  tonicity  whose  rationale  seems  generally  an  increased 
production  of  heat. 

The  limits  of  the  power  of  regulation  are  seldom  reached  in  healthy 
I>ersons.  Almost  any  variation  in  the  amount  of  heat  produced  is 
compensated  by  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  skin  and  respiration. 
Xot  even  the  severe  muscular  exertion  of  climbing  a  mountain,  pro- 
ducing, as  it  does,  an  enormous  excess  of  heat,  is  able  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  body  appreciably.  It  is  interesting  to  observe, 
however,  that  violent  contraction  of  muscles  produced  by  morbid 
influences  will  raise  the  temperature.  It  is  so  in  convulsions  such  as 
those  occurring  in  epilepsy,  uraemia,  or  tetanus. 

The  power  of  regulation  is  not  so  great  against  variations  in 
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external  temperature.  Prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  especially  when 
the  muscles  are  relaxed,  frequently  reduces  the  temperature.  Some 
very  low  temperatures  have  been  observed  (Macewen,  Keincke,  Peter) 
in  drunkards  who  have  lain  exposed.  On  the  other  hand  a  high 
temperature  in  the  surrounding  media  will  sometimes  raise  the  body 
temperature.  If  the  air  be  dry  the  body  can  meet  a  considerable 
elevation  of  temperatiu*e,  compensation  being  effected  by  excessive 
perspiration,  but  if  the  air  be  moist  as  well  as  hot,  or  if  a  bath  be  used, 
then  the  temperature  will  rise. 

As  the  actions  of  the  body  involve  the  production  of  heat,  if  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  media  be  even  near,  without  quite  reaching  that  of  the  body,  then 
a  prolonged  exposure  will  raise  the  latter.  When  a  rabbit  is  kept  in  a  box  at  a 
temperature  above  32**  C.  its  temperature  rises,  so  that  when  the  air  is  at  3<r,  the 
temperature  of  the  animal  has  risen  to  41  or  42°  (Rosenthal).  In  guinea*pigs 
Cohnheim  observed  a  similar  result.  Again,  Stapff  found  during  the  construction 
of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  that  men  working  in  damp  air  at  about  30*"  G.  had  their 
temperature  raised  to  40*  C.  (104'*  F.). 

The  regulation  may  be  rendered  inefficient  by  some  interference  with  the  regulating 
apparatus.  Thus,  persons  in  a  state  of  starvation  or  aniemia  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  increase  the  production  of  heat  so  readily  as  others,  and  hence  they  are  less  able 
to  withstand  cold.  Again,  interference  with  the  vaso-motor  nerves  may  hinder  the 
-compensation  effected  through  them.  Thus,  the  division  of  the  sympathetic  nerves 
in  the  neck  of  rabbits,  by  paralysing  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  ears,  produced  an 
active  congestion  in  these  parts,  which  lowered  the  temperature  two  degrees  C. 
Animals  paralyzed  by  curare  or  morphia  are  more  readily  cooled  than  normal 
ones,  both  because  the  muscles  are  relaxed  and  because  the  cutaneous  vessels  are 
•dilated.  Varni»h1ng  the  bodies  of  rabbits  (with  tar,  linseed  oil,  collodion,  etc.) 
causes  a  hyperemia  of  the  skin  and  thus  produces  a  lowering  of  temperature  which 
may  be  fatal.  Similarly,  extensive  burns,  by  producing  an  active  congestion  of  the 
skin,  lead  to  a  lowering  of  temperature.  In  both  cases,  if  precautions  are  taken 
against  cooling,  the  temperature  is  not  reduced.  Hence  the  treatment  of  burns 
by  wrapping  in  cotton -wool. 

Post-mortem  rise  of  temperature  is  not  infrequently  observed,  especially  when 
the  temperature  has  been  above  normal  at  the  time  of  death.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  tissues  do  not  all  die  simultaneously,  and  that  there  may  be 
oonsiderable  heat  production  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  contract.  The  cessation 
of  the  circulation  in  the  skin  will  greatly  reduce  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation, 
and  the  internal  heat  production  may  temporarily  counterbalance  the  Iosh.  A 
similar  explanation  is  given  by  Ck)hnheim  of  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  coUapee 
atas^e  of  cholera.  Here  coldness  of  the  surface  is  associated  with  rise  of  internal 
temperature.  The  former  is  ascribed  to  defective  circulation  in  the  cutaneous 
vessels,  due  to  the  thickening  of  the  blood  which  results  from  the  loss  of  fluid  by 
the  bowels,  which  is  characteristic  of  cholera. 

There  is  sometimes  a  rise  of  temperature  Just  tMfore  death  in  diseases  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Wunderlich.  This  is  sometimes 
associated  with  convulsions  or  spasms,  but  may  occur  without  these,  and  is 
•difficult  of  explanation. 
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Cansation  and  forms  of  pyrexia. — Among  the  conditions  in  which 
elevation  of  temperature  occurs,  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  cases, 
which  may  indeed  be  used  as  mutually  illustrative  of  the  pathology  of 
fever,  but  which  in  the  first  instance  must  be  kept  rigidly  apart. 
There  are,  on  the  one  hand,  cases  due  to  disease  or  injury  of.  the 
central  nervous  system,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  in  which  a  poison 
of  some  sort  is  present  in  the  blood.  It  is  to  the  latter  class  of  cases 
that  the  term  Fever  is  usually  applied,  this  term  including  other 
symptoms  besides  mere  elevation  of  the  temperature. 

Pyrexia  from  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system. — There  are 
many  cases  on  record  in  which  injuries  or  diseases  of  the  brain  have 
led  to  elevation  of  temperature,  sometimes  to  a  high  degree.  These 
clinical  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  physiological  experiment. 
The  clinical  cases  consist  of  various  lesions  of  the  brain  and  cord,  such 
as  tumours,  injuries,  haemorrhages,  etc.  The  experiments  were  generally 
such  as  sepa'rate  the  medulla  oblongata  from  the  pons. 

Dr.  Hale  White  has  made  a  very  admirable  collection  of  cases  of  pyrexia  from 
disease  of  the  nerve  centres.  He  classifies  the  cases  in  twelve  groups,  which 
include  tumours  of  the  brain  and  cord,  haemorrhages,  especially  of  the  pons, 
embolism,  ill-defined  degenerations,  insular  sclerosis,  locomotor  ataxia,  obscure 
nervous  cases  (including  hysterical  pyrexia),  mental  disease,  injuries  to  the  spine 
and  brain.  He  endeavours  to  give  unity  to  the  cases  on  the  ground  that  in  all 
of  them  there  is  interruption  of  nerve -fibres  passing  from  a  supposed  centre  in 
the  motor  region  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 

The  experiments  of  Wood  of  Philadelphia  are  most  important  in  regard  to 
the  production  of  pyrexia  from  injury  to  the  brain  and  cord.  A  section  at  the 
junction  of  the  pons  and  medulla,  if  made  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  injure  the  vaso- 
motor centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  causes  a  rise  in  the  temperature  of 
the  animal. 

Both  Hale  White  and  Wood  found  that  injuries  or  diseases  of  the  central  nervous 
system  sometimes  lead  to  a  fall  of  temperature.  Such  a  result  seems  always 
referable  to  a  vaso-motor  paralysis  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  the  congestion  of 
these  vessels  causing  an  undue  cooling  of  the  body. 

From  these  observations  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  establish 
the  existence  of  a  calorific  or  thermic  centre  in  the  brain,  that  is  to  say, 
of  a  centre  which,  by  its  own  action,  is  capable  of  producing  heat.  We 
have  seen  that  the  nervous  system  has  arrangements  for  the  regulation 
of  the  temperature,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  there  is 
any  single  centre  having  a  direct  control  of  the  process  of  heat  pro- 
duction. The  lesions  which  lead  to  elevation  of  temperature  are  such 
as  to  produce  complex  derangement  of  the  vaso-motor  and  muscular 
functions,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  have  been  sufficiently 
eliminated  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  centre  which  produces  its  effects 

apart  from  the  ordinary  processes  in  the  muscles,  blood-vessels,  etc. 

2p 
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According  to  the  views  of  Wood,  which  are  partly  adopted  by  Hale  White,  the 
heat-producing  tissues  have  a  continual  tendency  to  produce  too  much  heat,  and  the 
thermal  centre  is  chiefly  exercised  in  controlling  or  inhibiting  the  process.  As  the 
nervous  lesions  which  cause  a  rise  in  temperature  are  chiefly  such  as  paralyze  or 
divide  the  nervous  connections,  it  is  supposed  that  they  act  by  removing  the 
inhibition  of  the  thermic  centre. 

Pyrexia  from  oontamination  of  the  blood.  Fever  proper. — In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  pyrexia  is  produced  by  the  existence  in  the  blood  of 
abnormal  matters.  These  are  most  commonly  the  products  of  the 
action  of  microbes,  but  the  microbes  themselves  neied  not  enter  the 
blood ;  it  is  sufficient  that  their  toxines  be  present  there.  Thus  putrid 
matter  injected  into  the  blood  gives  rise  to  fever,  but  it  does  so  when 
all  solid  particles  have  been  removed,  and  only  the  dissolved  products 
used.  In  the  case  of  putrid  wounds  or  inflammations,  we  commonly 
have  fever,  but  there  is  not  usually  any  actual  propagation  of  bacteria 
in  the  blood.  In  tuberculosis  also,  fever  is  usually  present,  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  at  all  capable  of  multiplication 
in  the  blood. 

But  fever  may  be  produced  without  the  agency  of  microbes.  It  has 
been  induced  by  the  injection  of  small  quantities  of  water  containing 
granules  of  starch  or  charcoal.  These  particles  having  caused  obstruc- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  the  blood  shut  off*  from  the  circulation 
undergoes  metamorphosis,  and  its  products,  being  absorbed,  cause 
pyrexia.  The  products  of  metamorphosis  of  the  blood,  produced  in 
other  ways,  may  lead  to  fever.  Thus  the  injection  of  large  quantities 
of  pure  water,  apparently  by  causing  solution  of  the  red  cori^uscles, 
leads  to  elevation  of  temperatiu*e  (Billroth  and  others).  Even  an  ex- 
travasation of  blood  in  the  tissues  and  the  absorption  of  its  products 
may  lead  to  pyrexia.  Thus  Volkmann  found  that  in  14  cases  of  simple 
fracture  of  the  femur,  fever  was  present  in  1 1  cases,  in  5  it  lasted  for 
several  days,  in  one  as  long  as  ten. 

Fevers  have  been  divided  into  three  stages,  namely,  rigor  or  cold 
stage,  fastigium  or  acme,  and  crisis. 

During  the  Cold  stage  there  is  a  marked  feeling  of  cold,  and  the  skin 
is  cold  to  the  touch,  and  pale  or  livid  in  appearance.  The  feeling  of 
cold  is  actually  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  and 
the  shivering  which  is  often  pronounced  in  this  stage  is  a  reflex 
phenomenon,  just  like  ordinary  shiveiing  from  cold.  The  coldness  of 
the  surface  is  due  to  a  general  spasm  of  the  cutaneous  arteries. 

While  the  surface  is  cold  there  is  a  great  rise  in  the  internal  tem- 
perature. This  rise  may  be  partly  the  result  of  the  diminished  loss  of 
heat  from  the  surface,  but  is  not  entirely  so.      The  rise  is  too  great  to 
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be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  For  instance,  Liebermeister  found  that 
in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever  the  temperature  in  the  rectum 
rose  in  thirty  minutes  as  much  as  2'3V  C.  (4**  F.).  This  author  also 
determined  that  in  the  cold  stage  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  process 
of  combustion,  as  evidenced  by  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
very  ra])id  rise  in  temperature  is  therefore  due  to  increased  production, 
with  diminished  discharge,  of  heat. 

The  Fastigium  is  characterized  by  a  more  or  less  continued  elevation 
of  temperature,  which  may  last  for  days  and  weeks  and  keep  near  that 
attained  at  the  end  of  the  cold  stage.  There  is  a  great  increase  l)Oth 
in  the  production  and  discharge  of  heat  The  former  is  evidenced  by 
an  increased  absorption  of  oxygen  and  discharge  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  latter  has  been  determined  by  actual  observation.  The  hot  skin  of 
the  fever  patient  is  generally  a  sufficient  indication  of  excessive  dis- 
charge of  heat,  but  Leyden  has  demonstrated  it  by  experiment,  in 
which  the  leg  was  put  into  a  bath,  and  the  loss  of  heat  measured  by  the 
rise  in  temperature  in  the  water. 

As  the  fever  patient  cats  less  than  a  healthy  person,  the  excessive 
production  of  heat  takes  place,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  combustion  of 
the  tissues.  Hence,  as  the  fever  progresses,  there  is  great  Wasting  of 
the  tissues,  both  of  the  adipose  tissue  and  the  proper  nitrogenous 
tissues.  The  consumption  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  is  expressed  by 
the  appearance  in  the  urine  of  an  excess  of  urea,  which  is  the  chief 
ultimate  product  of  the  metabolism  of  the  nitrogenous  principles  in 
the  body. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  amount  of  urea  and  other  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances in  the  urine  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  diet,  being  greatly  diminished 
daring  fasting;  hence  the  excretion  of  urea  in  fever  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
comparing  it  with  that  of  a  healthy  person  on  the  same  diet.  A  young  healthy 
man  on  ordinary  febrile  diet  will  excrete  10  to  18  grammes  (245  to  275  grains)  of 
urea,  while  a  similar  person  in  fever  will  excrete  40  to  45  and  even  50  grammes. 
The  excess  of  urea  has  been  stated  by  Unruh  at  50  per  cent.,  by  Liebermeister  at 
70,  and  by  Senator  at  100. 

It  is  a  point  of  great  interest  that  the  increase  of  urea  begins  in  some  cases  before 
the  rise  of  temperature  (Sidney  Einger  and  others).  This  has  been  observed  chiefly 
in  relapsing  fever,  and  indicates  a  period  in  which  the  fever  is  latent.  There  is 
also  asually  an  excess  of  urea  for  the  first  two  days  or  so  of  convalescence,  the 
**  epicriticar*  excess.  This  is,  in  some  cases,  due  to  a  retention  of  urea,  whose 
amoant  sometimes  shows  a  diminution  towards  the  crisis  of  the  fever,  especially  in 
cases  characterized  by  the  so-called  *  typhoid  state.' 

Besides  the  increase  of  urea,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  so-called  extractives, 
which  are  nitrogenous  principles  of  various  kinds.  The  colouring  matter  is  greatly 
increased.  The  salts  of  soda,  and  more  particularly  the  chloride,  are  diminished, 
while  those  of  potash  are  much  increased.  The  phosphates  and  sulphates  are 
increased. 
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The  state  of  the  skin  during  the  fastigium  is  worthy  of  special 
attention,  especially  as  it  forms  an  important  item  in  the  means  of 
regulating  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  health.  The  conditions  vary 
considerably  in  different  fevers,  and  even  in  the  same  case,  from  time 
to  time.  In  a  few  forms  (chiefly  acute  rheumatism)  there  is  usually 
profuse  perspiration,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  skin  is,  considering  the 
temperature,  remarkably  dry.  Even  apart  from  this,  however,  the 
condition  of  the  skin  in  regard  to  blood  supply  varies  greatly,  and  its 
temperature  also  varies.  Hence  the  temperature  of  the  skin  does  not 
bear  a  close  relationship  to  that  of  internal  organs. 

The  Termination  of  fever  is  often  by  a  more  or  less  abrupt  Crisis. 
It  is  as  if  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  had  been  re-established  in 
its  normal  condition,  and  the  temperature  rapidly  falls  to  the  normal. 
This  is  often  accompanied  by  an  attack  of  sweating,  this  part  of  the 
apparatus  for  regulating  the  temperature,  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
disordered,  being  restored  to  action.  The  other  secretions  are  also 
restored  at  the  crisis,  the  salivary,  gastric,  etc.  It  is  remarkable  how 
a  temperature  which  has  been  for  days  or  weeks  persistently  above 
normal,  will  suddenly  and  definitely  fall,  and  with  this  all  the  symptoms 
at  once  improve.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  more  gradual  fall  of 
temperature,  and  instead  of  a  crisis  we  have  a  Lysis. 

Theories  of  pyrexia. — The  very  striking  phenomena  described  above 
have  been  somewhat  variously  explained.  In  order  that  the  different 
theories  may  be  understood,  let  us  remember  the  principal  facts  in 
regard  to  the  phenomena.  The  rise  in  temperature  is  due  directly  to 
an  abnormal  combustion  in  the  tissues,  but  the  actual  amount  of  heat- 
production  is  not  greater  than  what  frequently  obtains  in  health 
without  any  rise  in  the  temperature.  The  mode  of  heat-production  is 
usually  abnormal,  implying  a  pathological  metabolism  in  the  tissues, 
but  there  is  something  abnormal  also  in  the  regulation  of  the  tempera- 
ture, as  the  body  does  not  dispose  of  an  amount  of  heat  which  it  is 
capable  of  disposing  of  under  normal  circumstances. 

It  is  acknowledged  in  all  modern  theories  of  fever  that  the  abnoimal 
heat-production  is  in  the  tissues,  and  is  the  result  of  increased  tissue- 
change,  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  regulating  process  by  the  nervous 
system  is  altered,  but  opinions  differ  in  regard  to  the  exact  place  which 
the  nervous  system  takes  in  the  matter.  According  to  one  view 
pyrexia  is  essentially  due  to  the  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
alterations  in  the  heat-centre  inducing  the  increased  tissue-chang(>, 
and  at  the  same  time  changing  the  regulatory  process.  The  view 
opposed  to  this  is  that  the  increased  heat-production  is  due  directly 
to  the  action  of  the  contaminated  blood  on  the  tissues,  the  abnormal 
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constituents  in  the  former  inducing  increased  chemical  change  in  the 
latter.  The  altered  regulation  is  also  regarded  as  related  to  the 
state  of  the  blood. 

The  Nervous  theories  of  fever. — The  various  theories  which  trace 
pyrexia  to  a  nervous  origin  are  chiefly  based  on  the  facts  already 
indicated,  that  injuries  to  the  brain,  whether  produced  experimentally 
in  animals  or  accidentally  in  man,  have  been  known  to  cause  a  rise  in 
temperature,  sometimes  to  a  very  high  degree. 

The  view  of  Liebermeister,  adopted  in  this  country  by  Hilton  Fagge, 
is  that  in  fever  the  high  temperature  depends  on  a  change  in  the  normal 
function  of  heat-regulation,  according  to  which  the  balance  of  heat- 
]>roduction  and  discharge  is  so  arranged  that  the  temperature  is 
maintained  at  a  higher  level.  The  regulatory  apparatus  is  at  work, 
but  it  has  pitched  its  normal  at  a  higher  level.  The  object  of  this 
change  is  a  curative  one.  The  high  temperature  has  an  influence  in 
freeing  the  blood  of  the  abnormal  constituents  which  we  have  seen  to 
be  present  in  fever. 

The  \new  of  Wood,  Hale  White,  D.  Macalister,  and  others  is  almost 
the  converse  of  this.  According  to  them  the  heat-centre  is  paralyzed 
by  the  fever-producing  agent.  This  centre  when  in  normal  action,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  supposed  to  restrain  or  inhibit  the  production  of  heat, 
and  when  paralyzed  it  allows  of  an  over-production. 

The  Metabolic  theory  of  pjrrexia. — According  to  this  theory  the 
abnormal  production  of  heat  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fever- 
producing  agents  on  the  living  tissues,  while  the  due  regulation  of  the 
temperature  is  interfered  with. 

To  the  author  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  in  accepting  the 
purely  nervous  theory  of  fever.  Pyrexia  is  produced,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  a  large  number  of  ditlerent  agents,  each  of  which  when  present  in 
the  blood  produces  a  rise  of  temperature.  They  do  so  also,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  agent  present  in  the 
blood.  It  seems  inconsistent  that  such  different  agents  should  act  in  a 
similar  fashion  on  the  nervous  system. 

Besides,  the  production  of  heat  is  brought  about  by  a  process  distinct 
from  normal  heat-production.  In  the  normal  production  of  heat  in 
muscles,  contraction  is  a  constant  if  not  a  necessary  element,  and  the 
production  of  heat  in  glands  and  elsewhere  is  associated  with  the 
performance  of  their  function.  In  fever,  however,  the  muscles  are 
relaxed  and  the  glands  are  to  a  large  extent  deprived  of  their  function, 
and  the  production  of  heat  is  due  to  a  destructive  combustion  of 
the  tissues,  and  is  thus  abnormal  in  its  method.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  a   morbid   agent  in    the  blood   directly  induces  this 
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change  in  the  tissues,   than  that  it  should  be    due  to  a  nervous 
influence. 

This  also  would  give  us  the  key  to  the  paralysis  of  the  regulatory 
apparatus.  This  apparatus  has  relations  on  the  one  hand  \vith  the 
heat-producing  functions,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  heat-dis- 
charging, and  it  is  by  the  mutual  regulation  of  these  that  the  normal 
balance  is  maintained.  But  if  heat-production  proceeds  from  an 
extraneous  cause,  and  is  therefore  placed  outside  the  influence  of 
the  regulating  centre,  then  the  latter  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  at  fault.  In  addition,  the  fever-producing  agent  acts  on  the 
nervous  centres  as  well  as  on  other  organs,  and  produces  a  certain 
paralysis  of  their  functions,  just  as  it  paralyzes  secretion  and  muscular 
contraction.  In  most  fevers  the  cerebral  functions  are  abnormal, 
although  the  foi-m  of  disturbance  varies  considerably  in  the  difl'erent 
fever's. 

It  may  be  a  question  to  what  extent  the  increased  metabolism  of 
the  tissues  is  a  reaction  against  the  morbid  agent  in  the  blood.  In 
this  sense  the  rise  in  temperature  may  possibly  be  related  to  the 
elimination  of  the  morbid  agent,  although  the  view  that  the  rise  in 
tempeniture  in  itself  inhibits  the  morbid  poison  can  scarcely  be 
sustained. 

Other  phenomena  of  fever. — Most  of  the  remaining  phenomena  of 
fever  are  to  be  brought  into  relation  either  with  the  rise  in  tem- 
|>erature  or  the  direct  action  of  the  fever-producing  agent. 

Parenchjrmatous  degeneration  or  Cloudy  swelling  is  a  frequent 
change  in  the  tissues  in  fever.  It  affects  chiefly  the  muscles  and 
the  secreting  glands.  Sometimes  there  is  great  enlargement  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys  from  this  cause.  The  weakness  of  the  heart,  which 
is  so  marked  in  many  fevers  and  may  give  rise  to  dilatation  of  its 
cavities,  is,  partly  at  least,  due  to  this.  The  parenchymatous  change 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  over-heated  blood  (Liebermeister, 
Wickham  Legg),  but  this  explanation  is  not  sufficient,  as  it  may  be 
absent  in  cases  where  the  temperature  has  been  high  (in  cases  of 
acute  pneumonia)  and  is  sometimes  present  without  fever  (Cohnheim). 
The  action  of  the  altered  blood  must  be  taken  along  with  the  high 
temperature. 

The  increased  rate  of  the  pulse  is  generally  referred  directly  to 
the  action  of  the  rise  in  temperature  on  the  heart.  It  is  known  by 
experiment  that  when  the  heart  is  artificially  raised  in  temperature 
by  heating  the  blood  which  is  passing  to  it  or  by  increasing  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  after  the  heart  has  been  exp<jsed,  it 
beats  at  an  accelerated  rate.    The  increased  frequency  of  respiration 
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is  also  ascribed  to  the  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  blood.  Gold- 
stein, by  heating  the  blood  in  the  carotid  so  that  the  temperature 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  was  raised,  caused  great  acceleration  of  the 
respiration. 

Fall  of  blood-pressare  is  a  usual  concomitant  of  fever,  although  it  is 
not  always  present.  It  is  present  as  evidenced  by  Dicrotism  of  the 
pulse  in  typhoid,  septic,  and  puerperal  fevers,  but  absent  in  the 
eruptive  stages  of  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox  (Kecklinghausen).  It 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  general  relaxation  of  the  arteries  due  to  a 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  similar  to  that  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
and  also  to  some  extent  to  the  weakness  of  the  heart. 

The  nervoas  disturbanceB  in  fevei^s  vary  greatly  and  are  only  in 
part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  high  temperature.  In  relapsing  fever  and  in 
the  rise  of  temperature  which  sometimes  occurs  in  simple  fi-actures 
or  under  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  there  are  usually  no 
nervous  disturlwinces.  On  the  other  hand,  typhus  fever  is  usually 
accompanied  by  delirium;  typhoid  with  dulness  of  mind,  etc;  while 
in  children  convulsions  occasionally  accompany  fever.  These  facts 
indicate  that  the  nervous  symptoms  are  essentially  related  to  the 
pyrogenic  agent,  and  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  it. 

PoBt-mortem  appearances  in  fever. — It  will  be  inferred  from  what 
has  gone  before  that  there  are  no  constant  anatomical  changes  charac- 
teristic of  all  fevers.  The  most  frequent  are  the  parenchymatous 
changes  already  referred  to,  but  even  these,  as  we  ha\*e  seen,  are 
not  constant.  In  the  acute  specific  fevers  the  blood  is  usually  found 
after  death  imperfectly  coagulated.  As  a  conse(iuence  of  this  the 
haemoglobin  is  readily  dissolved  out  of  the  corpuscles  and  stains  the 
internal  surfaces  of  the  heart  and  vessels ;  the  colouring  matter  fre- 
quently penetrates  to  surrounding  parts,  producing  frequently  deep 
staining  of  the  skin.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  in  most  fevers,  and  it 
is  frequently  very  soft,  especially  in  typhus.  Sometimes  there  are 
wedge-shaped  infarctions.  The  liver  is  commonly  enlarged  from  |mren- 
chymatous  degeneration,  which  is  frequently  associated  with  a  certain 
amount  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  kidneys  are  also  commonly 
enlarged.  The  muscles  are  liable  to  parenchymatous  degeneration, 
but  they  are  also  subject  to  waxy  or  hyaline  degeneration,  especially  in 
typhoid  fever. 

Besides  these  general  changes,  many  of  the  individual  fevers  have 
8]>ecially  localized  lesions,  such  as  the  affection  of  the  intestine  and 
mesenteric  glands  in  typhoid  fever,  of  the  throat  in  scarlet  fever,  of 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  in  small-pox,  and  of  the  soft  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 
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SECTION  I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  CIRCULATION. 
A.— THE  HEART  AND  PERICARDIUM. 

Congenital  malformationB,  chiefly  of  the  heart  aiid  great  vessels.  Causation. 
Forms.  Cyanosis  a  common  result.  II.  Coagula  in  the  heart ;  the  various 
forms  of  thromhL  III.  Occlusion  and  stenoBls  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
Causes.  Phenomena  in  acute  and  chronic  obstruction.  IV.  Retrograde 
changes.  ( 1 )  Atrophy,  including  brown  atrophy,  (2)  Fatty  Infiltration,  (3) 
Fatty  degeneration,  (4)  Calcareous  infiltration,  (5)  Other  forms,  (6)  Injuries 
and  rupture.  V.  Hypertrophy  and  Dilatation.  Causes,  including  overstrain. 
Forms  of  hypertrophy.  V I.  Inflammation.  (I)  Myocarditis,  parenchymatous, 
purulent,  and  interstitial,  (2)  Endocarditis,  acute,  chronic,  and  ulcerative, 
(3)  Pericarditis,  acute,  chronic,  and  tubercular.  VII.  Valvular  disease.  (1) 
Insufliciency  and  (2)  Stenosis  of  mitral,  (3)  Insufficiency  and  (4)  Stenosis  of 
aortic  valves,  (5)  Valvular  disease  of  right  heart. 


I. —CONGENITAL  MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 

li  DISPLACEMENTS  of  the  heart  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  more 
important  of  them  are  merely  part  of  a  general  malformation  of 
the  body.  The  heart  may  be  transposed,  that  is  to  say,  placed  in  a 
;K>8ition  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  corresponding  with  that  which  it 
normally  occupies  on  the  left.  With  this  there  is  usually  transposition 
of  the  viscera,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  alone.  Again,  the  heart  may 
occupy  the  middle  line,  as  it  does  in  early  foetal  life.  It  may  be  placed 
outside  the  thorax  altogether  (Ectopia  cordU),  but  in  this  case  there  are 
other  congenital  malformations,  and  that  of  the  heart  only  forms  a  part. 
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Malformations  of  the  Pericardium. — Abeenca  of  the  pericardium 
is  a  rare  congenital  malformation,  and  is  mostly  associated  with  ectopia 
cordis.  There  are,  however,  cases  of  absence  of  the  pericardium  in 
persons  otherwise  well  formed.  The  sac  may  be  entirely  absent  or 
there  may  be  traces  of  it  at  the  base. 

Diverticulum  of  the  pericardium  is  an  unusual  malformation.  It 
occurs  in  the  form  of  a  sac  with  a  narrow  neck,  which  communicates 
with  the  pericardium.  When  distended  the  sac  is  about  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg.  (See  cases  by  Bristowe,  Path,  trans.,  xx.,  101,  and 
by  author  in  Catalogue  of  Western  Infirmary  Museum.) 

Malformations  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels. — These  for  the  most 
part  represent  survivals  of  foetal  conditions.  The  heart  at  an  early 
period  consists  of  two  cavities,  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle.  The  simple 
auricle  receives  the  two  venae  cavse,  and  the  ventricle  gives  origin  to 
the  common  arterial  trunk.  The  ventricle,  the  auricle,  and  the  common 
arterial  trunk  subsequently  undergo  subdivision  each  into  two.  This 
separation  in  the  r6w//icZfi-hegins  near  the  apexj  the  septum  gradually 
rises  towards  the  base,  its  completion  at  the  base  being  delayed  after 
the  rest  of  the  septum  has  been  formed.  Rokitansky  distinguishes  two 
parts  in  the  ventricular  septum,  namely,  an  anterior  (septum  antenus) 
which  divides  the  orifices  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  and  a 
postenor  (septum  posferius)  which  comes  between  the  two  auriculo- 
ventricular  openings.  The  undefended  space  (p(irs  memhraiiac^a)  is  at 
the  union  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  septa,  and  will  be  the  last  part 
t()  dose.  This  portion  of  the  septum  remains  throughout  life  devoid  of 
muscular  tissue,  being  composed  of  the  two  layers  of  endocardium  from 
the  two  ventricles.  It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  septum,  just 
beneath  the  aortic  valve.  There  is  sometimes  a  minute  aperture 
persisting  in  adult  life.  The  common  arterial  tmnk  begins  to  show 
signs  of  division  by  a  septum  about  the  time  that  the  inter-ventricular 
septum  is  approaching  the  base.  A  septum  passing  from  both  sides  of 
the  artery  meets  and  divides  the  vessel  into  what  are  subsequently  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta.  These  are  so  adjusted  as  to  connect 
with  the  right  and  left  ventricles  respectively.  The  division  of  the 
aurides  does  not  begin  till  the  ventricular  septum  is  nearly  completed, 
namely,  about  the  ninth  week,  and  after  being  fully  formed  the  septum 
remains  partially  open  during  the  whole  of  intra-uterine  life. 

The  fcBtal  circulation,  so  far  as  the  heart  and  great  vessels  are 
concerned,  differs  from  that  of  the  adult  chiefly  in  two  respects,  namely, 
in  the  existence  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  in  the  patency  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus.  The  Foramen  ovale  forming  a  communication  between  the 
two  auricles  cl(jses  more  or  less  completely   at  birth.     The  Ductus 
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artariosuB  connects  the  pulmonary  artery  with  the  descending  aorta, 
and  in  the  foetus  it  conveys  most  of  the  blood  going  to  the  abdomen 
and  lower  limbs,  as  well  as  that  to  the  umbilical  arteries.  The  left 
ventricle  and  aortic  arch  thus  supply  in  the  foetus  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  and  the  upper  limbs,  whilst  the  right  ventricle  and  pulmonary 
artery  through  the  ductus  arteriosus  supply  the  lower  parts.  There  is 
a  small  part  of  the  aorta  between  the  origin  of  the  subclavian  artery 
and  the  opening  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  which  is  thus  almost  out  of 
use  in  the  foetus.  It  is  called  the  Isthmus  aortSB,  and  is  important  in 
connection  with  subsequent  lesions. 

Consistently  with  the  larger  amount  of  work  thrown  on  the  right 
ventricle  in  the  foetus  as  compared  with  the  adult,  the  wall  of  this 
ventricle  is  similar  in  thickness  to  that  of  the  left  ventricle. 

CauBation  of  malformations  of  the  heart. — A  large  proportion  of 
cases  of  malformation  are  related  to  narrowness  or  Stenosis  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  This  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  inflammation 
during  foetal  life,  and  defective  formation  of  the  parts  in  the  foetus. 

By  8ome  (Peacock,  Meyer)  inflammation  occurring  in  early  foetal  life  has  been 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  stenosis.  We  shall  see  afterwards  that  inflammation 
of  the  endocardium  frequently  leads  to  valvular  lesions,  which  result  in  obstruction 
of  the  orifices.  In  the  adult  it  mostly  occurs  in  the  valves  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  and  this  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  systemic  arteries  are  liable  to 
^eater  variations  in  blood -pressure  and  greater  strain  than  the  pulmonary  vessels. 
In  the  fcptus  it  is  otherwise :  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  circulation  is  dependent 
on  the  right  ventricle,  the  abdominal  aorta  and  umbilical  arteries  being  fed  by  this 
ventricle.  The  umbilical  arteries,  again,  are,  from  their  position,  exposed  to  varia- 
tions in  pressure,  and  this  may  tell  on  the  pulmonary  artery  at  its  origin. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kokitansky  seeks  to  ascribe  the  frequency  of  defect  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  to  deficiency  in  the  original  formation  of  the  septum  dividing  the 
primary  common  arterial  trunk.  This  is  probably  the  more  correct  explanation, 
as  there  are  seldom  traces  of  inflammation  visible  in  the  endocardium  at  birth, 
and,  besides,  the  lesion  is  not  simply  one  of  the  valves,  which  inflammation  pro- 
duces, but  frequently  a  real  narrowing  or  defect  in  the  artery,  as  if  in  the  division 
of  the  primary  arterial  stem  the  greater  part  had  been  monopolized  by  the  aorta. 

The  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  commonly  associated  with 
defects  in  the  septa,  and  these  may  be  ascribed  to  a  mechanical  inter- 
ference with  the  complete  closure  of  the  septa.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  common  arterial  trunk,  instead  of  dividing  in  the  normal  way  into 
pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  does  so  imperfectly,  and  so  there  is  a 
large  aorta  and  a  small  pulmonary  artery,  or  even  an  entire  absence  of 
the  latter.  In  the  case  last  mentioned  the  blood  from  the  right  veii 
tricle,  as  well  as  that  from  the  left,  would  pass  into  the  aorta,  and  the 
constant  recuixence  of  this  passage  of  blood  at  each  systole  of  the 
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ventricle  would  prevent  the  closnre  of  the  septnin  at  the  base,  and 
cause  the  aorta  to  take  permaneot  origin  from  the  right  ventricle  as 
veil  as  from  the  left.  On  a  similar  principle  the  obstruction  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  will,  by  raising  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  right 
auricle,  interfere  with  the  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

Instead  of  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  we  may  have  a  similar 
condition  of  the  aorta.  The  consequence  of  this  will  be  defect  of  the 
septa  and  alterations  in  the  circulation,  the  latter  ditTerently  located  to 
those  already  mentioned. 

Forms  of  malformation. — 1.  Defects  of  the  septam  ventricnlorum. — 
As  already  indicated,  this  usually  goes  along  with  defect  of  the  great 
vessels.  When  the  stenosis  is  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  is  mostly 
the  case,  it  is  chiefly  the  anterior  part  of  the  septum  which  is  defective; 


while  in  the  case  of  aortic  stenosis  it  is  the  posterior  (Kokitansky). 
The  defect,  if  limited  in  extent,  is  usually  in  or  near  the  undefended 
space  (see  Fig.  200).  The  defect  may  be  so  great  as  that  there  is 
virtually  no  septum,  the  ventricle  being  composed  of  a  single  cavity,  or 
it  may  present  various  degrees  of  divergence  from  this  extreme. 

3.  Defects  of  the  septum  anriculoram, — The  least  degree  of  defect 
of  this  septum  is  the  persistence  of  the  foramen  ovale.  A  ceruin 
degree  of  this  is  very  frequently  present  in  adult  hearts,  but  the 
aperture  is  usually  so  small  or  so  valved  that  there  is  virtually  no 
communication  between  the  contents  of  the  two  auricles.    On  the  other 
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band,  the  lesion  may  be  connected  with  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary 
arteiy  or  aorta,  and  in  that  case  there  is  an  actual  and  persistent 
communication  between  the  two  cavities. 

In  m.ore  extreme  cases  the  septum  itself  is  defective.  It  may  be 
entirely  wanting,  or  defective  at  its  lower  part.  This  lesion  frequently 
coincides  with  a  defect  of  the  posterior  ventricular  septum. 

3.  Congenital  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery. — This  may  be  to 
a  slight  or  to  an  extreme  degree.  In  most  cases  the  ventricular  and 
auricular  septa  are  also  defective.  (Kussmaul  in  192  cases  found  the 
ventricular  septum  complete  in  only  21.)  The  most  extreme  wise  is 
that  in  which  the  pulmonary  artery  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  aorta 
receives  the  blood  from  both  ventricles.  In  this  case  the  lungs  are 
supplied  from  the  aorta  by  means  of  the  iHidas  artetiosu.^  Botalli,  which 
remains  patent,  the  blood  passing,  however,  in  the  reverse  direction  to 
that  which  obtains  in  the  foetus.  In  its  minor  degrees  stenosis  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  may  be  associated  with  a  complete  ventricular  septum, 
hut  the  foramen  ovale  is  likely  to  remain  open.  Stenosis  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  leads  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  just  as  a 
similar  obstruction  does  in  the  adult. 

4.  Congenital  atenosis  of  the  uprta. — The  narrowness  may  be  at  its 
origin  or  at  the  isthmus  aortae.  In  the  former  case  there  is  usually 
defect  of  the  septa  as  already  explained.  Stenosis  of  the  aorta,  even 
amounting  to  atresia,  may  have  little  effect  on  the  circulation  during 
fioetal  life,  the  systemic  circulation  being  carried  on  by  the  pulmonary 
artery  through  the  ductus  arteriosus.  But  at  birth,  as  there  is  a  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  blood  coming  to  the  left  auricle  by  the 
opening  up  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  the  left  ventricle  may  have 
great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it.  In  cases  of  stenosis  of  the  isthmus 
aorts  the  circulation  is  assisted  by  anastomosis  between  the  subclavian 
artery  and  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta.  The  narrowness  of  the 
aorta  at  the  isthmus  may  give  rise  in  later  life  to  aneurysm  above  the 
seat  of  narrowing. 

5.  Persistence  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  Botalli.— This  comnumica- 
tion  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  thoracic  aorta  is  normally 
completely  closed  within  two,  or  at  most  three,  weeks  after  birth.  It 
may,  however,  remain  patent  when  from  any  cause  tlie  circulation  is 
abnormally  directed  through  it.  This  may  occur  by  reason  of  obstruction 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  aorta,  or  from  stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifice. 
It  has  also  been  observed  without  any  other  malformation  in  cases  of 
obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  from  insutlicient  inflation  of 
the  lungs  (atelectasis). 

G.  Transposition  of  the  great  vessels. — This  consists  in  a  reversal 
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of  the  relative  positions  of  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  so  that  the 
former  takes  origin  from  the  left  ventricle  and  the  latter  from  the 
right.  The  blood  from  the  systemic  veins  is  sent  directly  into  the 
aorta  without  first  passing  through  the  lungs,  and  the  right  ventricle 
undergoes  hypertrophy,  and  becomes  like  the  left.  In  such  cases  the 
conditions  of  life  are  very  unfavourable,  and  yet  in  one  case  life  was 
prolonged  for  three  years.  Eokitansky  has  pointed  out  that  even 
though  the  great  vessels  may  be  transposed,  the  position  of  the  ventri- 
cular septum  may  be  so  altered  as  to  restore  the  normal  connections 
with  right  and  left  ventricles  respectively. 

7.  HalfonnationB  of  the  umilnaar  ralvee. — Malformations  of  the 
aortic  or  pulmonary  valres  may  be  part  of  congenital  lesions  of  the 
main  vessels  themselves,  but  are  frequently  of  independent  origin. 
The  valve  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  diaphragm  in  which  there  are 
merely  indications  of  a  tripartite  formation  (see  Fig.  201).     In  this 


case  the  diaphragm  is  often  protruded  into  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a 
funnel.  Again,  we  not  infrequently  meet  with  some  variety  in  the 
size  or  number  of  the  semilunar  folds.  There  may  be  only  two 
curtains,  usually  a  large  and  a  normal  one,  the  largei-  one  commonly 
showing  indications  of  a  partial  division  (see  Fig.  202).  Then  with 
three  curtains  there  may  be  two  large  segments  and  a  small  rudi- 
mentary one  between. 

Many  of  these  maltormationa  &re  prabablj  lo  be  referred  to  endocarditis  occarrinf; 
in  the  (iftnB.  In  adult  life  endocarditis  often  produces  adhesion  oi  the  curtains, 
bnt  there  is  also  very  gieat  contortion  of  the  vslves.  But.  in  the  fu'tus,  the  plastic 
power  and  adaptability  of  the  structures  is  much  greater,  and  the  three  coalesced 
valves  may  form  a  well'shaped  diaphragm,  or  the  two  ■  single  larger  semilunar 
told.  In  either  case  there  are  still  indications  of  the  coalescence  in  the  form  oi 
thickenings  along  the  line  of  union. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  malformations  will  frequently  interfere  with 
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the  fiinctionB  of  the  valves.  In  the  extreme  cases  of  complete  union  of 
the  three  curtains  (as  in  Fig.  201)  there  will  be  great  obstruction  as 
well  as  imperfect  closure.  When  there  are  only  two  curtains,  the 
middle  part,  where  coalescence  has  occurred,  is  thicker,  and  the  cuitain 
may  be  more  rigid  at  this  point,  and  so  its  function  will  be  interfered 
with. 

According  to  Peacock,  congenital  malfotmiitionu  of  the  valves  are  apt  to  lead 
to  more  deUnite  disease  from  endocarditis  in  after-life.  This  ma;  be  a  recurrence 
of  k  total  endocarditis,  but.  in  addition,  the  imperfect  adaptation  of  the  valvea  will 
itself  give  rise  to  a  certain  irritation  and  predispose  the  Btructuree  to  inQ animation. 
So  it  happens  that  valves  roalfomied  in  this  wu;  are  peeuliarly  prone  to  disease  in 
all«r-lite,  even  though  their  function  i»  not  at  hrst  imperfect. 

Besides  the  variations  already  noted  the  curtains  of  the  aortic  and 
{tulmonary  valves  are  sometimes  abnormslly  nnmerons,  especially 
those  of  the  latter.  There  may  be  foiu-  curtains  instead  of  three,  and 
they  may  present  all  varieties  of  size  relative  to  one  another. 

The  semilunar  valves  sometimes  present  a  condition  somewhat 
spproachJnf  that  of  the  cuspid  form.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  during 
the  closure  of  a  semilunar  valve  the  curtains  do  not  come  in  contact  by 
their  free  margins,  but  that  the  line  of  contact  is  somewhat  removed 
from  the  margin.  During  closure,  tlierefore,  when  the  artery  is  full, 
a  certain  portion  of  the 
curtain  floats  free  in  the 
blood.  This  portion  be- 
tween the  line  of  contact 
and  the  free  margin  is 
fr»iuently  the  seat  of 
apertures  or  fenestrations, 
and  that  without  affecting 
the  function  of  the  valve. 
This  fenestration  may  )h! 
very  extreme  and  may 
graduate  towards  a  condi- 
tion in  which  (see  Fig. 
203),  instead  of  a  piece 
of  tissue,  there  is  merely    Uito'"pT^^-!li'..air"mtheaM'u'"^^  ""  iii»"n« 

a  series  of  tendinous  liands 

[Msaing  from  the  curtain,  near  the  line  of  contact,  to  the  wiiU  of 
the  vessel  at  the  point  of  iusoition  of  the  curtain.  These  tendinous 
bands  resemble  the  chonlse  tendinew  of  tlie  cuspid  valves,  iind  the 
I'esemblance  may  l>e  increased  by  the  neighbouring  wlges  cjf  the 
curtains  being  joined,  and   the  tendinous  bands  from   the  adjacent 
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borders  of  two  curtains  passing  together  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel. 
There  may  be  even  on  the  wall  of  the  vessel  an  elongated  prominence 
into  which  the  bands  are  inserted,  and  resembling  a  musculus 
papillaris  (see  figure).  These  bands  may  have  a  considerable  free 
course  from  the  middle  of  the  curtain  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel. 
A  certain  amount  of  this  condition  is  very  frequent  in  both  the 
aortic  and  pulmonary  valves. 

It  may  be  asked,  Does  sach  a  malformation  interfere  with  the  function  of  the 
valve?  Probably  not  much,  but  still  to  a  certain  extent.  Each  form  of  valve  is 
appropriate  to  its  own  place.  The  cuspid  form  is  adapted  to  an  aperture  between 
two  cavities,  the  semilunar  to  the  orifice  or  course  of  a  vessel.  The  latter  takes  up 
less  room,  as  in  it,  by  reason  of  their  complete  separation,  the  curtains  fall  back 
completely  when  the  blood  rushes  past.  But  if  the  valve  approaches  to  the  cuspid 
form,  especially  if  the  margins  of  the  curtains  are  united,  and  the  tendinous  bands 
from  two  have  a  common  insertion,  then  there  can  hardly  be  that  complete  falling 
back  which  occurs  when  the  structure  is  perfect.  This  will  probably  cause  a  trivial 
obstruction,  but  the  curtains  being  unduly  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  wave  of  blood 
may  be  specially  liable  to  inflammation. 

8.  Congenital  malformation  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves. — 
These  valves  are,  like  the  semilunar  valves,  occasionally  the  seat  of 
malformations  which  usually  cause  narrowing  of  the  orifice.  This  may 
Jbe  in  the  form  of  coalescence  of  the  curtains,  produced,  in  some  cases, 
probably  by  a  foetal  endocarditis,  so  that  in  place  of  the  valve  there 
may  be  a  more  or  less  immobile  diaphragm.  The  affection  is  observed 
chiefly  in  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  valve.  It  will  produce  somewhat 
similar  effects  to  those  induced  by  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
There  will  be  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  blood  from  the 
vense  cavse  will,  in  part  or  wholly,  pass  through  this  foi-amcn  into  the 
left  auricle,  thence  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  then,  through  a  defect  in 
the  septum,  partly  into  the  right  ventricle,  so  as  to  supply  the  pul- 
monary artery. 

Gy^noa^a. — Morbiis  caBrulens. — Children  born  with  malformations  of 
the  heart  are  usually  liable  to  symptoms  connected  with  the  respiration 
and  circulation,  which  are  in  many  respects  comparable  with  those  from 
valvular  disease  acquired  in  after-life,  and  consist  chiefly  in  attacks  of 
dyspnoea  and  lividity.  These  symptoms  may  occur  at  birth  or  soon 
after  it,  but  they  may  be  po8tix)ned  even  for  years,  and  develop 
apparently  by  some  extra  stress  laid  on  the  circulation,  or  they  may 
not  develop  at  all.  Occurring  at  fii-st  intermittently  the  dyspnoea  and 
lividity  very  often,  to  some  extent,  become  {)ermanent.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  lividity,  which  frequently  forms  such  a  marked 
characteristic  of  such  persons  that  they  are  visibly  the  subjects  of 
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Cyanosis  or  Morbus  caeruleus.  The  lips  and  finger-nails  appear  blue, 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  a  deep  lividity  of  hands,  feet,  and  cheeks  as  well. 
Two  explanations  of  this  symptom  have  been  offered.  The  first  is 
that,  as,  in  these  cases  the  septa  of  the  heart  are  mostly  imperfect,  the 
lividity  results  from  the  mixing  of  the  currents,  venous  blood  being 
mixed  with  the  arterial  in  the  systemic  vessels.  This  looks  a  very 
likely  explanation,  but  there  are  two  serious  objections  to  it.  Cyanosis 
has  been  found  in  cases  where  the  currents  did  not  mix,  and  it  has 
been  absent  where  they  undoubtedly  did.  Besides  this,  it  is  found  that 
the  degree  of  cyanosis  is  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  mixing  of  the 
currents.  The  other  explanation  is  that  the  cyanosis  is  due  to  venous 
engorgement,  just  as  lividity  occurring  in  valvular  disease  in  the  adult. 
In  nearly  all  the  cases  there  is  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  at  the  basis  of  most  malformations,  and  this 
has  the  effect  of  bringing  about  a  general  venous  engorgement.  During 
the  early  periods  of  life  the  blood-vessels  are  yielding  and  plastic,  and 
so  the  permanent  congestion  tells  much  more  on  them  than  it  does  in 
adult  life.  Cyanosis  developed  in  after-life  sometimes  approaches  in 
intensity  to  that  from  malformation,  but  it  rarely  reaches  it. 

Duration  of  life  in  malformations  of  the  heart.— If  there  is  merely  slight  imper- 
fection of  the  septa,  the  defect  is  of  little  importance,  and  we  have  already  seen  that 
there  is  imperfect  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale  in  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  cases  met  with  in  the  ordinary  course  of  post-mortem  examination.  If  there  is 
moderate  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  artery  while  the  heart  is  otherwise  well 
formed,  the  right  ventricle  will  probably  hypertrophy,  and  this  may  almost  com- 
pletely compensate,  so  that  life  is  scarcely  shortened.  If  the  foramen  ovale  is 
distinctly  patent,  this  generally  implies  a  greater  degree  of  obstruction  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  life  is  usually  abbreviated.  Peacock  has  collected  twenty 
cases  of  this  kind,  and  only  eleven  of  these  lived  to  the  age  of  15  and  upwards,  but 
some  lived  as  long  as  34,  40,  and  57.  In  three  cases  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  also 
open,  and  these  died  at  the  ages  of  10  months,  15  months,  and  29  years.  If  -the 
interventricular  septum  is  imperfect,  this  implies  an  obstruction  at  an  earlier  period 
of  foetal  life,  and  the  duration  of  life  is  shorter.  Of  sixty-four  cases,  only  fourteen 
survived  the  age  of  15,  but  still  three  lived  as  long  as  25,  and  one  39  years.  Where 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  entirely  impervious  the  duration  of  life  is  still  shorter ;  of 
twenty-eight  such  cases  only  seven  lived  over  a  year,  and  the  longest  duration  was 
12  years.  Where  there  is  still  greater  arrest  of  development,  and  the  heart  consists 
of  but  one  ventricle,  with  one  or  two  auricles,  the  period  of  survival  is  usually  very 
limited,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  four  persons  thus  affected  have  lived  to  the 
ages  of  11,  16,  23,  and  24  years.  Transposition  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta 
might  appear  to  be  a  malformation  almost  incompatible  with  life,  and  yet  of 
twenty-one  such  cases  four  lived  between  2  and  3  years.  When  the  aorta  is  ob- 
structed at  its  isthmus,  and  the  descending  aorta  is  supplied,  wholly  or  partially,  by 
the  pulmonary  artery,  the  duration  of  life  is  usually  very  limited.  The  lungs  are 
deprived  of  blood,  because  it  passes  to  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  the  children  die 
with  symptoms  of  dyspncea  and  syncope.     If  the  obstruction,  however,  be  only 
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slight,  the  person  may  survive  to  adult  or  middle  life,  even  though  the  ductus 
arteriosus  remains  pervious;  thus  there  are  cases  of  survival  to  24,  32,  and  43  years 
of  age.  If  the  constriction  be  so  slight  that  the  ductus  arteriosus  closes,  it  may  yet 
become  much  more  considerable  afterwards,  or  the  aorta  may  even  be  obliterated  at 
the  point  indicated.  Yet  such  patients  may  survive  long,  as  even  with  obliteration 
the  ages  of  45,  50,  and  57  have  been  attained. 

Literature.— Peacock,  Malformations  of  the  heart,  2nd  ed.,  1861 :  Bokitansky, 
Defecte  der  Scheidewande  des  Herzens,  1875 ;  Fokkter,  Missbild.  des  Menschen, 
1861 ;  Bauchfusr,  in  (}erhardt's  Handb.  d.  Kinderkrankh.,  Band  iv.,  1878 ;  Car- 
penter, Congenital  Malformations  of  heart,  1894 ;  Humphry,  in  AUbutt's  System  of 
Medicine,  vol.  v.,  1898 ;  Many  cases  in  Trans,  of  Path.  Soc,  London,  by  Peacock, 
Greenfield,  Finlay,  Coupland,  etc.  Deftcl  of  pertcanlium — Baly,  Path,  trans., 
iii.,  60 ;  Bristowe,  do.,  vi.,  109,  xx.,  101 ;  Coats,  Catal.  of  Mus.  of  Western  Inf. ; 
Faber  (literature),  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixxiv.,  1878 ;  Weisbach,  Wien.  med.  Wochen- 
schr.,  1868. 

II.— COAGULA  IN  THE  HEART. 

Thrombi  in  the  heart  are  of  frequent  occun-ence ;  they  vary  in  kind 
and  in  significance.  Most  of  the  forms  of  thrombi  have  been  already 
referred  to  (see  p.  95).  Thrombi  are  frequently  designated  vegeta- 
tions, but  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  this  word  in  the  place  of  the  more 
accurate  one  thrombi.  We  may  distinguish  three  forms  of  thrombi  : 
-fjarty,  globular,  and  polypoid. 
\jr  Warty  thrombi  occur  in  acute  endocarditis,  owing  to  the  coagulation 

f^^^y^  the  fibrine  on  the  inflamed  and  roughened  surfaces.     (See  further 

^X^on.) 
^  QJo^^^^^^mM  are  of  common  occurrence  in  dilated  and  hyper- 

trophied  hearts,  originating  in  the  retired  parts  of  the  cavities,  such  as 
the  auricular  appendages,  the  apices  if  the  ventricles,  and  behind  the 
columnae  cornea?.  (See  Figs.  204  and  205.)  They  are  usually  multiple, 
and  the  smaller  of  them  may  appear  as  pearly  white  bodies  presenting 
a  rounded  projection  between  the  trabeculae.  They  may,  vhowever, 
grow  out  from  these  positions,  and  assume  considerable  dimensions. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  distending  the  auricular  appendage, 
and  sometimes  filling  the  greater  part  of  the  auricle.  The  larger  ones 
soften  in  the  centre,  forming  a  whitish  or  brownish  juice,  resembling 
pus  in  its  naked-eye  characters,  but  consisting  merely  of  debris.  It  is 
quite  common  to  find  the  thrombus  converted  into  a  sac,  composed  of 
a  thin  rind  and  a  cavity  filled  with  this  puriform  fluid.  Rupture  may 
occur  during  life  and  pieces  of  the  thrombus  may  be  torn  off",  or  a 
thrombus  may  be  detached  bodily  and  carried  into  the  pulmonary 
artery  or  aorta,  so  as  to  produce  embolism.  The  globular  thrombi  are 
most  common  in  the  right  auricle  .and.  Yfiiitricle,  as  these  cavitieTare 
more  liable  to  dilatation  than  the  left,  hence  embolism  is  more  frequent 
in  the  lungs  than  in  the  systemic  system.     The  formation  of  thrombi  in 
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the  right  cavities  often  coincides  with  thrombosis  in  the  veins,  as  causes 
which  induce  dilatation  of  these  cavities  are  similar  to  those  which  lead 


to  general  venous  hypern^mia.  Hence  in  a  particular  ease  of  pulmonary 
cmholism  it  may  be  a  c(iiestion  whether  the  source  is  in  the  right  heart 
or  in  the  veins. 

The  Polypoid  thrombi  are  much  more  uncommon  than  the  other 
two  forms.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  thrombus  is  formed 
on  a  valve  or  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  heart  and  from  this 
point  grows  out  by  successive  deposition  to  a  considerable  size. 
The  author  has  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  left  ventricle  was 
filled  with  massive  festoons  thus  formed,  and  great  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  had  occurred.  In  this  case  also  the  coagula  had  undergone 
a  partial  impregnation  with  lime.  Thoie  is  also  a  case  recorded  by 
Gairdner  in  which  a  thrombus,  formed  of  firm  fihrine  and  attached  to 
the  wall  of  the  right  auricle,  hung  free  in  the  aiiricle  and  assumed  a 
nearly  globular  form  (see  Fig.  'i05).  It  was  so  placed  us  to  hang  down 
into  the  tricuspid  orifice,  which  it  greatly  obstructed,  like  a  ball-valve. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Allan  Hums  as  huWng 
occurred  in  the  Itoyal  Infii-mary,  (ilasgow. 
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Id  ths  first  of  the 


above,  the  left  ventricle  was  occupied  liy  a, 
large  firm  fibrinous  moss,  whicli 
oonsisted  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
polypoid  coagula  having  n  linn 
attachment  to  the  anterior  wall 
of  the, ventricle  at  about  its  middle. 
It  was  estimated  that  these  coagula 
weighed  two  ounces.  The  coagula 
were  ohviouslj  old  and  the  basal 
parts  had  undergone  a  kind  of 
fibronB  transformation  resembling 
tendon,  while  the  red  part  looked 
like  the  flesby  part  of  a  muscle. 
There  was  no  softening,  but  in 
the  substance  ol  the  polypus  and 
partly  on  its  surface,  a  somewhat 
massive  deposition  of  lime  salts 
had  occurred,  forming  at  one 
place  a  sort  of  stem  an  inch  in 
length.  (The  specimen  is  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Qlaagow.) 
The  second  case  is  one  in  which 
Q  a  steoosis  ot  the  tricuspid  valve 
"  hod  been  diagnosed  by  Sir  Williatu 
Oairdner  many  yeare  before  death, 
of  the  Western  Intirmary,  Olasgow,) 

>  Utetktnra.— Allui  Burns,  Dis.  of  heart,  1809 ;  Steven*  and  Coith.  Qlasg.  Meil. 
Jour.,'  Feb..  1670;  Oairunbb,  Gin.  Med.,  1R(>2,  and  Edin.  Hosp.  Reports,  1893: 
WicKHAu  Leou  (Loose  balls  of  fibrine  in  left  auricle).  Path,  trans.,  xiix..  4D. 
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The  coronary  arteries  are  frequently  affected  either  at  their  orifices 
or  in  their  course  by  lesions  which  interfere  with  the  circulation 
through  them.  As  these  arteries  are,  at  the  most,  possessed  of  very 
imperfect  anastomosing  communications,  otntruction  implies  a  very 
Berioua  disturbance  in  the  function  of  the  heart,  amounting,  in  the  case 
of  a  sudden  obstruction  of  a  large  branch,  to  sudden  paralysis  of  its 
action  and  death. 

Cohnheim  asserts  that  the  coronary  arteries  ore  end-arteries.  Ligature  of  one 
of  the  larger  branches  in  the  dog  produced  first  irregularity  and  then  stoppage  ot 
the  heart  in  from  thirty  seeonda  to  a  minute.  Wiokbam  Legg  and  Weal  believe 
that  there  are  free  anastomoses  between  the  branches  ot  the  arteries,  while  Steven 
assarts  that  there  are  communications,  but  only  among  the  finest  arterioles.  Tin- 
author  is  convinced,  from  observation  of  Steven's  injections,  that  the  ci 
tions  are  ol  the  very  finest  vessels,  partly  capillaries  and  partly  minute  ( 
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Gaases  of  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries. — These  arteries  are  r^^^ 
peculiarly  liable  to  Atheroma  Perhaps  the  fact  that,  coming  off  — 
directly  from  the  aorta,  they  are  exposed  to  higher  pressure  and 
greater  variations  of  pressure  than  other  arteries  of  their  size,  may 
account  for  this.  Atheroma,  as  explained  further  on,  leads  to  narrow- 
ing of  the  calibre  of  the  artery,  and  it  often  induces  T^rgHnliDsia  which 
may  increase  the  stenosis  or  even  lead  to  occlusion.  This  is  most 
common  where  calcareous  infiltration  follows  atheroma.  After  a 
prolonged  stenosis  there  may  be  a  sudden  complete  occlusion.  Again, 
atheroma  sometimes  leads  to  a  small  aneurysm  of  the  artery.  Atheroma 
in  thfi.aortaJead&.iiot4i^re4ueutlyto^ Obstruction  of  the  orifices  of  the 
coronary  artgries.  The  aorta  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  atheroma, 
and  as  this  condition  leads  to  thickening  of  the  internal  coat  there  will 
sometimes  be  a  bulging  of  this  coat  over  the  orifices  of  the  coronary 
arteries.  Not  infrequently  the  prominent  intima  around  the  orifice 
coalesces  and  completely  covers  the  aperture.  Syphilis  sometimes 
causes  narrowing  of  the  calibre  of  the  coronary  arteries,  the  condition 
resembling  what  occurs,  with  much  greater  frequency,  in 'the  arteries 
of  the  brain.  • 

Embolism  is  also  liable  to  occur  in  the  coronary  arteries.  It  used 
to  ]ye  stated  that  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  the  coronary 
arteries  were  closed  by  the  curtains  of  the  aortic  valve  falling  against 
them.  It  is .  stated  by  recent  observ  ers,  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  that  the  orifices  are  exposed  during  the  systole,  and  hence, 
in  cases  of  acute  endocarditis,  small  portions  of  thrombi  are  liable  to 
I^ass  into  the  coronary  arteries.  The  arteries  obstructed  will  nearly 
always  be  small,  and  the  obstruction  is  often  multiple.  In  ulcerative 
endocarditis  and  py$emia  there  may  be  septic  embolism  and  the 
formation  of  abscesses. 

liflf(Bct8_of  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries. — The  results  vary  I 
Homewhat  according  to  the  suddenness  of  the  obstruction,  the  size  of' 
the  vessel,  and  otherwise. 

Sadden  obstruction  of  a  considerable  branch,  usually  brought  about 
by  thrombosis  occurring  in  consequence  of  atheroma,  leads  to  Infarction 
of  the  heart.  The  affected  area  is  usually  in  the  wall  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, the  artery  most  frequently  obstructed  being  the  descending 
branch  of  the  left  coronary  artery.  If  death  occurs  immexliately  after 
the  obstruction  the  part  will  be  found  of  normal  consistence,  but  pale 
yellow  in  colour.  Very  soon  it  becomes  soft  and  yellowish  white  or 
brown  in  colour,  and  the  part  is  depressed  below  the  surface.  In  some 
cases  the  part  becomes  almost  fluid.  This  condition  of  softening,  which 
has  been  cjilled  by  Ziegler  Myomalacia  cordjfli  may  be  associated  with 
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I  humorrhage.  Under  the  microscope  the  muscular  fibre  is  found  more 
I  or  lesa  broken  up,  its  transverse  strin  have  disappeared,  and  the 
I  fibres  have  assumed  a  hyaline  or  waxy  appearance  (waxy  degeneration 
lor  coagulation-necrosis).  There  is  often,  at  least  in  the  peripheral  pai-t, 
J|Va  great  infiltration  of  round  cells,  from  inflammatory  reaction. 

The  softened  portion  of  the  wall  may  give  way  before  the  pressiiii' 
of  the  blood,  and  the  result  may  be  an  Acotajnegryam  of  the  heart  oi' 
even  Btipture.  The  condition  under  review  is  probably  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  rapture  of  the  organ. 

If  the  patch  of  softening  bo  small,  then  through  time  the  muscular 
r^yi  tissue  is  absorbed  and  the  connective  tissue  is  increased  in  the  way  to 
Jfy^I  be  describetl  further  on. 

A  more  Ohronic  obBtruction  of  a  considerable  branch  or  a  sudden 
obstruction  of  a  smaller  branch,  frequently  leads  to  a  condition  which 
has  been  designated  FibrouB  transformation,  or  (less  happily)  fibroid 
degeneration.      This  condition  is   i-eally  that  present   in    raost  cases 
of  B0-calk'(1  Interetitial  myocarditis.      The  gradual   or  more  sudden 
deprivation  of  blood  causes  atrophy  and 
degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
the  connective  tissue  comes  to  form  the 
chief  or  entire  constituent  of  the  heai-t- 
wall,    generally    reinforced    by  a   certain 
new-formation  due  to  chronic  inflamma- 
tion.    The  patches  of  fibrous  transforma- 
tion vary  greatly  in  siiie  according  to  the 
artery  obstrueted.     They  may  be  simply 
small  tendinous  ai-eas  iti  the  midst  of  the 
muscle  (see  Fig.  206),  or  they  may  affect 
extensive  ti-acte.     The  tendinous  or  cicii- 
tricial   appearance   is   sometimes   visible 
in  the  musculi  papilkres  when   the  ven- 
tricles are  laid  open,  but  it  may  only  be 
discovei'ed  by  slicing  the  muscular  tissue, 
V\t.  »».-  su'tiuu  of  tuft  vnitHi'ii.'      which  IS  best  done  hy  sections  parallel 
5i!i.;»\™'rf™J3C'''*'  "''°"""'      to  the  surface  of  the  heart.     M^here  an 
extensive  area  has  undergone  this  trans- 
formation the  wall  of  the  heart  may  be  bulged  outwaitls,  thus  foiming 
H  Ohronic  anenryBm  of  the  heart.     Under  the  microscope  the  fibi-ous 
)iHtuh  consists  chiefly  of  wavy  connective  tissue,  with  very  little  appear- 
ttnor  of  inflammation.     There  may  lie  no  muscular  tissue  in  the  midst  of 
the  jwteh,  but  sometimes  ati-ophied  fibres  may  be  \'isible  (sec  Fig.  207). 
Fatty  denneration  is  also  a  result  of  obstruction  of  the  c 
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artei'iea.    This  is  most  pronounced  in  cases  of  obliteration  of  the  orifice 
of  one  or  both  arteries  by  atheroma  of  the  aorta. 


one  orifice  was  completelj  occluded  aod 
the  other  nomewhat  narrowed,  Ihere  vae  generalized  and  tjpiual  fattj  degeneration, 
such  B8  one  sees  in  pernicious  anH^min.  There  was  here  a  alowlj  advancing  depri' 
vAtion  of  blood,  which  only  proved  fatal  when  very  extreme.  Greenfield  has 
recorded  a  case  in  which  both  arteriei  were  occluded,  and  in  which  he  suggested 
that  the  heart  mi^ht  be  partially  nourished  by  imbibition. 

It  is  clear  that  during  life  there  will  often  be,  in  consequence  of 
obstruction  of  the  ccuonary  arteries,  serious  functional  disturbance  of 
the  heui't.  There  may  be  ui^ont  dyspnrea,  pain  and  irregularity  of  the 
heart,  leading  up,  it  may  bo,  to  death  more  or  less  suddenly.  Angina 
pectoris  is  a  frequent  feature  in  the  eases  of  considerable  interference 
with  the  circulation. 

Utanture.— CoHsnEDT,  Virch.  Arch.,  lixxv.,  S08.  1H81 :  Wickbau  Leiio,  On 
cardiac  aneurysms,  Bradshaw  lect..  1KK4:  West,  Path,  trann..  ixxv.,  110,  18H4: 
(jrAiv,  On  fatty  heart.  1B~>1:  Weikeiit,  Virch.  Arch..  Uxix..  IBRO;  Huber,  do.. 
Ixxiii..  1)M2;  TuBMEii,  Trans.  Med.  Congreaa,  London  1881,  i.,  i27 ;  Uohin.  Oaz. 
Hebd.,  188S.  No.  SI ;  I'aii,.  do..  No.  10 ;  Zieoleb,  Lehrbuch.  and  Deutsch.  Arch, 
t.  klin.  Med.,  ixv. ;  Hilton  Kmioe,  Medicine,  ii.,  iHS :  Stkvkn  (with  full  lileratare). 
Lancet.  Uec.,  18H7.  Jour,  of  Path.,  ii..  1!)0,  1H!).<),  and  Olosgow  Hospital  Keporte. 
vol.  i.,  1898. 
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I.  Atrophy  of  the  heart — Brown  atrophy. — This  condition  in  one 
of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence,  but  is  for  the  most  part  merely 
a  part  of  general  atrophy,  or  emaciation  of  the  body.  In  emaciating 
diseases  where  the  muscular  system  as  a  whole  has  undergone  great 
reduction  in  bulk,  the  heart  is  found  to  take  part  in  the  same  process. 
Taking  the  normal  weight  of  the  heart  as  9  ounces  for  the  Female,  and 
10  or  11  ounces  for  the  male,  we  may  find  it  reduced  to  6  or  even  5 
ounces.  Viewed  as  a  whole  the  heart  is  obviously  smaller,  and  it  has 
a  darker  colour  than  normal,  while  the  coronary  arteries  stand  out 
unduly,  often  as  somewhat  prominent  tubes.  This  change  of  colour 
and  the  prominence  of  the  arteries  are  largely  due  to  the  loss  of  the 
sub-pericardial  fat,  which  normally  covers  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  and  accompanies  the  coronary  arteries,  partially  embedding 
them  in  the  adipose  tissue. 

The  muscular  substance  when  incised  is  found  to  be  deeper  in  colour 
and  tougher  than  usual.  On  account  of  this  the  name  of  Brows 
atrophy  is  given.  With  the  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres  there  is  n 
concentration  of  pigment  granules  around  the  nuclei.  In  nearly  alt  old 
persons  there  is  at  the  two  poles  of  each  nucleus  a  group  of  brown 
pigment  granules,  and  these  increase  greatly.  There  is  also  frequently 
a  distinct  demarcation 
of  the  cells  which  con- 
stitute the  muscular 
cylinders,  an  appeal - 
ance  which  is  not  noi'- 
mally  present.  This 
has,  without  sutticient 
grounds,  been  inter- 
preted as  an  indication 
of  disintegration  of  the 
muscle.  Brown  atrophy 
may  be  associated  with 
fatty  degeneration,  the 
brown  pigment  being 
distinguishable  by  itK 
colour  from  the  fat 
granules. 

2.  EaUy.Jjifiltratioii 
of_tbB_-h«art.  -  The 
normal    heart  is    well    known    to    present    on    its    surface   a   certain 


«,  to  contniat  with  nex 
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amount  of  a(li|>ose  tissue  {see  Fig.  208).  This  tat  ie  beneath  the 
pericardiiim,  lying  between  it  Hiid  the  mnscular  subatance  of  the 
M-ull.  It  is  uoiiiiall}'  most  abundant  along  the  course  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  along  the  inferior  border  of  the  right  ventricle,  at  the 
apex,  and  at  the  origins  of  the  great  vesBels.  In  diffurent  individuals 
the  amount  of  the  adipose  tissue  and  the  extent  to  which  it  covers 
the  muscular  substance  so  us  to  conceal  it  from  view,  vary  greatly, 


but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  u  considerable  i^art  of  the  surface 
of  the  right  ventricle  and  the  gieiitei-  part  of  that  of  the  left  are 
usually  free  of  fat.  Soinetimcs  this  fat  increases  greatly,  l»oth  in 
'iH|>erticial  urea  and  in  thickness,  8()  that  the  entire  right  ventricle 
may  be  covered  while  a  portion  of  the  left  is  still  free,  or  the  whole 
heart  may  be  coated  with  a  thick  iniuitic  of  fat. 

The  adipoRC  tissue  iloos  not  always  confine  itself  to  the  jMiricardium, 
but  fretiuently  extends  into  the  cimncctive  tissue  lying  l>etween  the 
muMcular  fasciculi  in  the  |ii-0|H-r  muscular  wall  iif  the  heart.  The 
superficial  layers  of  the  muscular  wall  may  thiis  be  largely  replaced  by 
adii*ose  tissue,  which  may  even  appear  in  isolated  [tatches  immediately 
lieneath  the  endocardium.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  proi«r 
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muscular  substance  of  the  right  ventricle  largely  replaced  by  adipose 
tisBue,  only  a  thiii  layer  of  red  muscle  appearing  inaido  the  thick  layer  of 
fat,  and  even  this  interrupted  by  areas  of  adipose  tissue.  The  accom- 
panying photograph  {Fig.  209)  shows  the  most  extreme  degree  of 
latty  infiltration.  It  is  from  a  section  of  the  right  ventricle  whose 
muscle  is  dissociated  and  encroached  upon  by  adipose  tissue  which 
extends  even  to  the  internal  surface  under  the  endocardium.  Of 
course,  in  such  cases,  there  is  great  loss  of  the  muscular  power  of  the 
heart,  the  right  ventricle  being  more  affected  than  the  left. 

In  some  caaee  the  increiwe  o(  the  eiternal  lat  is  merely  part  of  a  general  obeeity. 
in  which  the  (at  in  all  its  varions  lacalilLGs  throughout  the  body  takes  part.  But 
sometimes  its  signiGcaDce  is  much  more  eerious,  and  this  applies  especially  to  the 
cases  m  which  adipose  tissue  forma  between  the  masculai  bundles.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  fat  must  be  obtained  at  the  expense  uf  the  proper  muscular  sub- 
stance and  the  queatian  anaes  whether  the  atrophy  of  the  muacles  ia  the  primary 
condition  or  the  fatty  inhltralion  We  have  to  Uke  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
a  fatty  inhltration  o(  an  exaclly  similar  character  occurs,  aa  we  have  already  seen, 
in  voluntary  muacle,  and  is  there  associated 
with  diBnae  of  the  muscle.  In  ibis  case  the  loss 
of  function  is  theprimary  condition  and  the  fattj 
inliltration  is  secondary.  And  so  in  the  case  of 
the  heart,  we  meet  with  fatty  infiltration  in  cases 
where  there  ia  no  general  obesity,  oflen  in  old 
debilitated  persons,  or  even  in  those  who  have 
been  subject  to  some  emaciating  disease  such  as 
cancer.  In  that  case  we  may  inler  that  the 
atrophy  and  weakening  of  the  muscle  have 
been  primary  and  the  inliltration  of  (at 
secondary. 

3.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  mus- 
enlar  substance, —  Ihis  condition  is  of 
exceedingly  fretjiient  occurrence  in  the 
heart,  especially  in  its  minor  degrees. 
Any  disease  which  causes  a  serious 
deterioration  of  the  blood  may  produce 
it,  and  it  is  seen  in  its  most  pronoimced 
form  in  the  \'arious  kinds  of  aiiK'mia,  in 
leukemia,  and  in  the  acute  fevers.  It 
ia  also  bronght  about  in  a  very  pni- 
nnunced  form  in  poisoning  by  phos- 
phorus and  arsenic.  In  a  minor  degree 
it  is  seen  in  debilitating  diseases,  and  is 
b.^:  ^Tiirm.!iJi.'*^k1?*li^tt"'Ct  often  the  more  immediate  canse  of  death 
"P"*  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 
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The  tatty  degeneration  usitalh  ehows  itself  in  patchoii,  so  that  the 
moscular  tissue  is  seen  to  be,  as  it  were  flecked  with  pale  spots  01 
streaks.  This  is  best  seen  on  examining  the  muscular  tissue  from 
within  (see  Fig  210)  as  the  cndocanhum  gcnerall\  produces  but  little 
obscuration  of  thuHc  markings  and  the>  are  mot<t  ubuiidant  in  the  iimei 
layers  of  the  muscular  substance  This  flecked  uppeanince  is  not 
always  present  anri  it  u  tuld  be  a  mistake  to  infer  the  absence  of  fatty 
dtgeneratiui  from  its  absence  The  heart  Ht,ain  is  generally  flabby 
friable  and  pale  in  colour  but  a  \  erj  Habl  y  ht  11 1  maj  be  \  ery  litUi. 
fatty  and  fatty  degeneration  niaj  co-exiat  with  a  comparatively  hrm 
muscular  tissue  Microscopu  examination  sh<  iild  therefore  al»a\B  be 
resorted  to 

\.  nder  the  micioscoiie  in  those  cases  111  »hu.h  the  degeneration  is  in 
patches  the  trans]>arent  muscuhr  tissue  is  «e<  n  w  ith  1  low  power  to  be 
interrupted  b\  opai|ue  pjitcliti  as  in  fif;  211      Th(  g  iieral  outline  of 


the  muscular  cylinders  is  preserved,  but  they  are  evidently  replaced  by 
some  foreign  material.  I'nder  a  high  [lOwer,  as  in  Fig.  212,  the  indi- 
vidual fat  dro|is  become  itppjircnt.  Those  fat  grannies  are  frequently 
seen  to  be  in  rows,  le 
presenting  the  original 
muscular  hbritlffi,  an<I  the 
contractile  substance  i-t 
obviously  lost  or  conveiteil 
into  oil.  In  minor  degrees 
the  degeneration  is,  as  u 
rule,  more  uniformly  dis- 
tributed in  the  muscular 

substance,  and  we  can  see  that  the  fat  granules  generally  appear  first 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  fibres,  forming 
elongated  collections  extending  from  either  [)ole  of  the  iiucleiis. 
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It  is  clear  that  muscular  fibres  which  have  undergone  this  trans- 
formation in  its  extreme  form  are  incapable  of  recovering  their  original 
condition.  The  sarcous  substance  has  undergone  transformation.  It 
is  to  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  when  such  a  heart  recovers  there  is  an 
absorption  of  the  fat  and  an  actual  new-formation  of  muscular  tissue. 
This  process  must  be  a  comparatively  frequent  one  when  we  consider 
how  common  fatty  degeneration  is  in  severe  anaemias  and  in  acute 
fevers.  The  fatty  heart  is  usually  a  dilated  one,  even  where  there  is 
no  dilatation  to  begin  with. 

4.  Fatty  deofeneratlQn  of  the  endocardium. — The  valves  (if  the 
heart,  more  particularly  the  mitral,  frequently  show  opatiue  white  or 
yellow  patches  with  little  or  no  thickening.  These  are  areas  of  fatty 
degeneration  ;  they  occur  mostly  in  debilitated  and  anaemic  persons,  but 
are  also  met  with  in  cases  where  otherwise  the  body  is  well  nourished. 
These  opaque  patches  without  thickening  should  be  carefiilly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  results  of  chronic  endocarditis,  which  are  of  much 
more  serious  import. 

5.  Calcareous  depoBition  in  the  perioardimL  and  connective  tissue. 
— In  connection  with  pericarditis  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  meet 
with  calcareous  infiltration  of  old  fibrine  or  dried-in  pus  which  may 
remain  on  the  surface.  Again,  where,  in  the  pencardium,  there  has 
been  great  new-formation  of  dense  connective  tissue  from  prolonged 
pericarditis,  lime  salts  may  be  deposited  in  the  hard  tissue.  In  this 
way  we  may  have  the  heart  almost  enclosed  in  a  firm  shell.  But, 
further,  in  the  muscular  substance,  old  cicatrices  may  calcify,  or  an 
abscess  may  dry -in  and  become  impregnated  with  lime  salts.  In  this 
way  we  may  have  stony  masses  developed  in  the  muscular  wall,  these 
being  actually  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  wall.  Of  much  greater 
frequency  and  importance  is  the  deposition  of  lime  salts  in  the  valvular 
structures.  This  is  usually  a  result  of  the  changes  occurring  in  chronic 
endocarditis  (which  see),  but  we  meet  with  considerable  calcification, 
especially  in  old  persons,  without  much  thickening. 

6.  Calcaiflong  infiltrBtion  of  thfrnroscnlar  substance.  -The  author 
has  met  with  two  cases  of  calcareous  infiltration  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  heart,  but  they  differed  somewhat  from  each  other.  In 
one  the  lime  salts  were  deposited  in  massive  form,  converting  the 
muscular  fibres  into  solid  cylinders,  while  in  the  other  there  was  a 
fine  granular  deposition,  causing  the  fibres  to  resem1)le  those  in  fatty 
degeneration. 

In  the  one  there  were  pale  patches  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  the  muscular  sub- 
stance, somewhat  like  those  of  fatty  degeneration,  but  larger  and  situated  in  the 
superficial  layers  just  under  the  pericardium.     These  patches  had,  even  to  the 
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iiakeil  eje,  a  streaked  appe&ruioe.  the  streaks  following  ihe  diieotion  of  the  mas- 

cuIbt  fibres  and  indicating  that  the  condition  affected  the  miuciilar  aubetance.     On 

cutting  into  the  patches  a  gritty  feeling  was  experienced,  and  under  the  microscope 

ihc  appearances  seen  in  Fig.  2ln  were  visible.    The  mQBCular  fibres  were  converted 

into  solid  cylinders  which 

had  a  markedly  crystalline 

appearance.     Many  ot  the 

cvlinders    were    fraclured 

tranvveriiely.      On   acldinK 

livdrochloric  acltl  to  these 

|.>a1clies.     there     was     an 

aliundant  evolution  of  ^att 

and  a  >w1ution  of  the  lime 

.■iall!4.    After  the  lime  salts 


tibri 


restored 

■erneil,  bat  thi 

vas  one  o(  pyn 

lutche^  had  been  obstructed,  causing 

iubiiei]uently  became  impregnated 


ertdissolvedlhemuscular     heart.     The  branchliiK  Diuscukir  n; 
IwIriHed  coiidlll<m;irilh  tmn.TerM  i 


In  the  othei 


y  3S0. 


gone.     The  case  in  which  this  occurred 

probable  that  the  arteries  in  connection  with  these 

'Ctosia  of  the  portion  of  tissue  which 


e  the  c 


o'y  different.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
niuHcular  substance  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle was  found  of  a  pale  colour 
auggestini;  fatty  degeneraticin,  but  the 


■  lea.'it,  Hulpbate  of  lime.     In  this 


the  external  luyers  that  were  affected, 
and  that  mainly  towards  the  apex. 
On  microscopic  examination  the 
muscular  libres  were  loand  clouded 
with  tine  granules  not  unlike  tat 
granules  (Fig.  214).  The  granules, 
however,  were  dissolved  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  withoat  evolution 
of  gas.  Krister  has  met  with  a 
Hoinewhat  similar  case,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  the  salt  here  is,  in  part 
he  true  pathology  of  the  condition  was 


7.  Other  foTiDB  of  de^enaratiOD. — Amyloid  degeneration  affecting 

ihv  intcrmuBCiilar  vesaeU  is  not  uncommon.  In  extreme  cases  the 
endocardium  may  be  involved.  Hyaline  degreneration  occurs  in  the 
niiiecnlur  cylinders  in  sudden  obstruction  of  a  coronary  artery  (sec 
p.  437).  Mucous  de^neration  is  soniutiroes  seen  in  the  valvular  struc- 
tures in  the  foim  of  thickenings  of  the  marginal  parts  of  the  cui-tains. 

S.  Injuries  and  rupture  of  the  heart.— Wounds  of  the  heart  are 
not  by  any  means  neces.sarily  fatal,  although,  of  course,  commonly 
so.     In  most  cases  of  penetrating  wound  of  the  heart  there  will  be 
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fatal  haemorrhage,  but  such  wounds,  especially  if  they  do  not  di\'ide 
the  muscular  fibres  transversely,  may  heal,  and  be  finally  closed  by 
connective  tissue.  There  are  even  cases  in  which  the  point  of  a  knife 
or  a  rifie  ball  has  lodged  in  the  heart  and  become  surrounded  by  a 
connective  tissue  capsule. 

SsgsiAttfifUliBfiiS^fO  o^  ^^6  heart  rarely  occurs  except  in  conse- 
quence of  softening  from  obstruction  of  a  coronary  artery,  as  has  been 
already  described.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  pysemia  from  the  formation 
of  an  abscess  in  the  wall  of  the  heart.  It  may  also  result  from  the 
bursting  of  an  aneurysm  of  the  heart,  but  this  also  is  the  more  remote 
result  of  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries.  Rupture  of  the  heart  is 
sometimes  ascribed  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibre,  but 
there  seems  no  evidence  that  this  alone  can  cause  it.  The  rupture 
mostly  occurs  in  the  left  ventricle,  and  near  the  apex  or  towards  the 
aortic  orifice.     There  is  usually  a  large  escape  of  blood  into  the  sac  of 

the  pericardium,  and  the  patient  dies  rapidly.  Beadles  has  drawn 
pecial  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  heart 
n  the  insane. 

Literature. — Atrophy  and  fa/fy  chawjen — Axberr,  Atrophic  des  Herzens;  in 
Casper's  Wochenschr.,  1836,  50;  Chukcu  (small  heart  weighing  3  oz.  1  dr.),  Path, 
trans.,  xix.,  1868,  p.  147;  R.  Quain.  Fatty  dis.  of  heart,  1851;  Barlow,  Fatty 
degen.,  1858 ;  Perl  (Fatty  heart  in  anaemia),  Virch.  Arch.,  lix.  39 ;  also  Ponfick, 
Berl.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1872.  Calcification — Ck)AT8,  Glas.  Med.  Jour.,  Aug.  1872 ; 
also  Heschl,  Zeitschr.  f.  pract.  Heilk.,  1860,  and  Both,  Correspbl.  f.  schweizer 
Aerzte,  1884;  Bobin  et  Juhel-Renoy,  Arch.  gen.  de  m^d.,  1886;  Allan  Burns 
(exaggerated  case  of  calcification  of  pericardium  and  heart),  Dis.  of  heart,  etc.,  1809. 
Amyloid  </^f/^iiera<io7i— Heschl,  Wien.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1870;  Ktber,  Virch. 
Arch.,  Ixxxi. ;  Wild,  Amyl.  und  hyalin  degen.  des  Bindegewebes,  1885.  Bupture — 
see  Schrotter,  in  Ziemssen's  Encycl.,  vol.  vi.  Various  cases  in  Path,  trans.,  etc. ; 
Haddon  (Rupture  in  pyaemia),  Path,  trans.,  xxxv.,  121;  Robin,  Gaz.  hebd.,  1885, 
No.  51 ;  Beadlks  (Rupture  in  the  insane),  Path,  trans.,  xlvi.,  p.  36. 


v.— HYPERTROPHY   AND  DILATATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  concern  chiefly  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart,  giving  rise  according  to  circumstances  to  enlargement 
of  particular  ventricles  or  auricles,  or  of  the  heart  as  a  whole. 

Causation. — It  will  be  found  that  this  new-formation  of  muscular 
tissue  is  in  nearly  all  cases  Compensatory,  that  is,  intended  to  make  up 
for  some  defect  in  the  heart  itself  or  in  the  circulation.  The  needs  of 
the  organism  assert  themselves  by  the  nervous  connections  of  the  body 
on  the  cardiac  ganglia,  and  the  contractions  become  more  forcible. 
Within  the  limits  of  health,  and  without  any  increase  of  the  volume  of 
the  cardiac  muscles,  there  are  great  variations  possible  in  the  force  of 
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the  cardiac  contractions.     But  where  the  heart  is  for  a  long  period 
impelled  to  unusually  violent  exertion,  it  becomes  hypertrophied. 

In  many  of  these  conditions  there  is  a  mechanical  interference  with 
the  flow  of  the  blood  either  in  the  heart  itself  or  in  the  arteries,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  heart  is  overloaded  with  blood,  but  in  some  the 
mechanical  cause  is  not  very  obvious.  As  a  general  rule  the  cavities 
are  dUated,  and  the  dilatation  may  indeed  be  the  primary  condition, 
the  hypertrophy  occurring  as  a  secondary  consequence.  It  is  usual, 
therefore,  to  consider  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  together,  there  being 
commonly  some  dilatation  along  with  the  hypertrophy. 

WyritrtrflPhy  from  ^^^^^f^^^^*^ — idiopathic  ^Ylffl^^'^^^P^Y  -  -Patho- 
logists have  frequently  observed  that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  has 
existed  without  any  mechanical  hindrance  in  the  circulation  being 
cliscoverable.  Some  of  these  cases  have  been  tniced  to  functional 
disorders  of  the  heart,  the  organ  contracting  more  frequently  and 
violently  than  it  should.  But  some  cases  are  really  due  to  frequent 
and  violent  exercise,  which  has  been  so  prolonged  as  to  have  taxed  the 
contractile  power  of  the  heart  l»eyond  its  normal  ability.  An  acute 
overstrain  may  be  produced  by  prolonged  muscular  exertion,  such  as  in 
hill-climbfng  (Allbutt),  athletic  exercises,  etc.  It  has  been  induced 
experimentally  by  Koy  and  Adami,  by  narrowing  the  aorta.  In  that 
case  dilatation  of  the  heart,  followed  by  incompetence  of  tlie  auriculo- 
ventricular  valve,  was  the  result. 

When  frequently  repeated,  such  overstrain  will  load  to  hypertrophy, 
which  may  only  partly  compensate,  and  there  may  be  a  permanent 
over-dilatation  with  incompetence  of  the  valves. 

This  has  been  obsei^'ed  under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  It  has  been  described 
as  occurring  amongst  the  Cornish  miners,  who  after  their  work  was  over  had  to 
reach  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  climbing  ladders  for  an  hour  (Peacock),  or  in 
the  case  of  people  in  hilly  countries  who  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  loads  uphill 
(MiinziDger).  It  has  been  observed  also  in  young  soldiers,  who,  as  a  result  of 
severe  drill,  have  frequently  attacks  of  palpitation.  The  ability  of  the  heart  varies 
greatly  in  different  individuals;  in  some  the  strain  of  drill  reveals  a  weakness 
which  has  come  to  be  recognized  in  the  army  as  ^ irritable  heart''  (Da  Costa, 
Maclean  and  Myers).  During  campaigns,  also,  long  marches  may  so  overstrain  the 
heart  as  to  lead  to  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  (Fhintzel). 

AdhCTionof  the  pericardium  and  Valvular  disease  are  further 
causes  of  hypertrophy.  In  both  of  them  interference  with  the  circula- 
tion exists,  as  will  ])e  seen  further  on. 

Obstruction  of  the  corpnarjr^arteries,  leading  to  permanent  loss  of  a 
portion  of  the  muscular  wall,  will  cause  hypertrophy,  both  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  tissue  and  of  the  derangement  of  the  muscular  apparatus 
of  the  wall. 
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Hypertrophy  is  a  frequent  resiJt^f^  Obstruction  to  the  circulation 
in  the  lungs!  In  emphysema,  for  instance,  there  is  great  obliteration 
of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  the  right  ventricle  contracts  more 
vigorously  to  compensate.  A  similar  result  may  follow  other  chronic 
diseases  of  the  lung,  and  even  extensive  pleural  adhesions. 

Interferences  with  the  syRtgn(]ic  circulation,  especially  Aneurysms 
and  Bigidityof  ihe  arteries,  are  frequent  causes  of  hypertrophy  ot  the 
left  ventricle. 

Chronic  Bright's  disease  leads  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
by  raising  the  general  systemic  blood- pressure.  (See  further  under 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys.) 

Forms  of  cardiac  hypertrophy. — From  what  has  gone  before,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  hypertrophies  of  the  heart  vary  greatly  in  amount 
and  in  the  distribution  of  the  enlargement.  The  term  General  hyper- 
trophy is  used  to  express  an  enlargement  of  the  heart  in  all  its  parts, 
while  Partial  hypertrophy  expresses  an  enlargement  limited  to  a  part 
of  the  organ.  As  it  is  the  ventricles  which  are  specially  exposed  to 
the  causes  of  hypertrophy,  the  partial  forms  are  divisible  into  two, 
namely,  hypertrophy  of  the  right  and  left  ventricles  respectively. 

In  General  hypertrophy  the  general  shape  of  the  heart  is  not  much 
altered.  The  heart  is  enlarged  in  all  its  parts,  the  ventricles  and 
auricles  are  increased  in  capacity,  and  their  walls  thickened.  The  heart 
is  like  that  of  a  bullock  in  size,  so  that  the  name  cor  bovis  is  often 
applied  to  it. 

When  the  right  ventricle  is  mainly  affected,  the  heart  assumes  a 
somewhat  quadrilateral   form    (see    Fig.   215).       On   examining   the 


Fig.  215.— Hypertrophy  of  right  ventricle.  The 
alteration  in  shape  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line : 
a,  superior  vena  cava ;  6,  aorta ;  c,  conus  arteriosus ; 
d,  right  auricle ;  .e,  left  auricle ;  /,  left  ventricle. 

(RlKDFLKISCH.) 


Fig.  216.— Hypertrophy  of  left 
ventricle.  The  alteration  in  shape 
indicated  by  dotted  lines;  0,  the 
hypertrophied     ventricle,       (Rind- 

IXKISCH.) 


normal  heart  as  it  lies  on  its  posterior  surface,  after  removal  from  the 
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body,  the  right  ventricle  is  aeen  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
anterior  aspect.  The  normal  position  of  the  septum,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  flgiire,  is  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  left  border,  and 
it  reaches  the  apex  region  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  true  apex.  In 
the  heart  the  position  of  the  septum  is  always  indicated  on  the  surface 
by  a  coronary  artery,  which,  with  its  padding  of  fat,  occupies  a  groove 
corresponding  with  the  anterior  border  of  the  septum.'  In  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  figure,  the 
apex  is  unduly  obtuse,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  what  is  its 
exact  scat.  The  septum  is  nearer  the  left  border  than  usual,  and  it 
reaches  the  apex  region  rather  to  the  left  than  the  right  of  the  most 
projecting  point.  The  right  ventricle  also  monopolizes  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  heart  still  more  than  in  the  normal  condition.  When  the 
heart  is  laid  open,  the  luidue  thickness  of  the  right  ventricle,  as  well  ae 
the  enlargement  of  its  cavity,  become  apparent. 

In  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  the  relations  are  v«ry  different, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  216.  The  heart  as  a  whole  is  more  elongated  and 
pointed  than  normal,  and  this  is  often  very  striking.  The  apex  part 
es[>ecially  appears  greatly  prolonged,  ^^'hen  the  heart  is  viewed  on  its 
anterior  aspect  the  septum  is  seen  to  lie  more  to  the  right  than  is 
normal,  and  the  true  apex  is  much  further  to  the  left  of  the  point  at 
which  the  septum  reaches  the  apex  region.  On  luying  open  the  heart, 
the  thickening  of  the 
wall  of  the  left  ventricle 
is  very  obvious,  and  the 
septum  is  often  greatly 
thickened.  The  septum 
belongs  partly  to  the 
left  and  partly  to  the 
right  ventricle,  but  as 
the  left  ventricle  is  much 
thicker  than  the  right, 
the  septum  belongs 
more  to  the  left.  It 
will  partake  in  the 
hypertrophy  of  either  ventricle,  and,  in  the  case  we  are  considering 
the  thickening  is  often  very  striking.  The  thickened  septum 
frequently  bulges  into  the  right  ventricle,  sometimes  diminishing 
its  capacity  greatly,  and  even  producing  actual  obstruction  of  the 
conus  arteriosus.  In  transverse  section  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  is  sometimes  very  manifest,  the  right  forming  merely  a 
crescentic  appendage  (see  Fig.  317). 
21- 
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Hjrpertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  anricles  is  less  common,  but  may 
be  very  marked.  The  right  auricle  U  specially  liable  to  dilatation,  in 
consequence  of  mitral  or  tricuspid  stenosis  (see  Fig.  218),  or  obstruction 
to  the  pulmonary  circulation.      This  dilatation  may  reach  an  extra- 


ordinary amount,  as  in  Fig.  218,  and  in  a  case  recorded  by  Middleton. 
Dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  is  less  frequent.  It  occurs  by  no  moans 
regularly  as  a  result  of  mitral  stenosis,  but  occasionally  does  so. 

The  total  InorMia  In  v«l|rbt  in  bj^rtrophy  o(  the  heart  is  greatest  in  oases 
where  both  ventricles  are  enlarged,  and  the  weight  of  the  heart  in  such  eases  not 
uDcommonl;  reaches  Irom  27  to  30  ounceB.  It  ia  least  where  the  right  ventricle 
alone  is  enlarged,  because  this  ventricle,  as  a  whole,  weighs  mnch  less  than  the  left, 
bnt  in  pure  right  ventricular  bypertroph;  a  weight  np  to  IT  ounces  is  not  inlreqnent. 
Ia  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  as  in  Bright's  disease,  the  weight  is  frequently 
over  20  onnces. 

The  bypertrophied  heart  often  presents  a  peculiarly  firm  condition  of  iti  wall, 
and  this  has  been  ascribed  by  Sir  William  Jenner  to  a  PaailTa  cmirwtton  of  Uw 
Iwart.  Cases  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  are  very  frequently  such  as  to  lead  to  a 
general  venous  engorgement,  in  which  the  heart  itself,  being  related  to  the  general 
Tenons  system,  partakes.  Now,  prolonged  venous  hypenemia  produces  in  organs, 
as  we  have  seen  already,  a  certain  hypertrophy  and  increased  density  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue.  Some  part  of  the  hypertrophy  in  such  cases  may  even  be  dne  to 
increase  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.     Hence  the  resnlt  is  that  the  walls  ot 
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the  heart  are  more  rigid  than  normal,  and  when  the  cavities  are  laid  open  they  do 
not  collapse,  bat  stand  out  with  their  oatline  retained,  the  walls  having  a  tough 
leathery  character.  The  moscular  substance  also  is  frequently  of  a  very  red  colour, 
this  being  largely  due  to  the  excess  of  blood  in  the  vessels. 

Lit«ratar«. — Gairbneb  (causes  of  dilatation),  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Beview, 
1858;  Peacock,  On  some  of  the  causes  and  efiFects  of  valv.  dis.  of  heart,  1865; 
Lsrrz,  Deutsch.  Arch,  f .  klin.  Med.,  xi.  and  xii. ;  Mdnzinobb,  do.,  xix. ;  Maclean, 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Feb.  16,  1867,  etc.;  Mtebs,  On  diseases  of  the  heart  among 
soldiers,  1870 ;  Fbaentzel,  Virchow*s  Arch.,  Ivii.,  215 ;  Clifford  Allbutt,  St. 
George's  Hosp.  Bep.,  1870,  v.,  23,  and  System  of  medicine,  1898,  vol.  v. ;  Da  Costa, 
Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc,  1871;  Boy  and  Adami,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1888,  ii.,  1321 ; 
Laache  (Athletics),  Internat.  |Med.  Congress,  1894,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1894,  i.,  738; 
Jenner  (Congested  heart),  Med.  Chr.  trans.,  1860,  p.  199;  Middleton,  Clinical 
Records,  1894. 
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The  inflammations  of  the  heart  are  divisible  into  three  forms, 
according  as  the  myocardium,  the  endocardium,  or  the  pericardium  is 
the  primary  seat.  As  the  myocardium  is  closely  in  contact  with  peri- 
cardium and  endocardium,  it  will  sometimes  partake  in  their  in- 
flammations. 

1.  Myocarditis. — This  name  designates  inflammation  of  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart.     Several  forms  are  distinguished. 

ParenohymatouB  myocarditis  is  a  general  inflammation  of  the  proper 
muscular  fibre  of  the  heart.  The  term  is  applied  chiefly  to  cases  of 
aggravated  parenchymatous  degeneration,  occurring  in  acute  infective 
diseases.  It  is  met  with  chiefly  in  septic  and  pyaemic  conditions,  and 
in  diphtheria. 

It  mast  be  said  that  this  form  of  disease  is  somewhat  indefinite,  and,  in  any  case, 
is  secondary  in  its  origin.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  certain  of  the 
morbid  poisons  attack  the  heart  more  especially,  and  act  directly  on  its  muscular 
substance.    This  is  true  especially  of  diphtheria,  and  perhaps  also  small -pox. 

Purulent  myocarditis  is  also  a  secondary  affection,  occurring  in 
consequence  of  the  transportation  of  material  containing  infective 
microbes.  It  is  frequently  embolic,  being  part  of  the  phenomena  of 
PyflBmia  or  Ulcerative  endocarditis.  The  infective  matter  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  coronary  arteries,  and  gives  rise  to  multiple  softenings 
going  on  to  the  formation  of  Abscesses.  Such  localized  suppurations 
soften  the  wall  of  the  heart,  and  may  lead  to  Aneurysm  or  Bupture. 
The  abscesses  do  not  readily  burst  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  but 
are  liable  to  extend  to  the  pericardium,  where  they  give  rise  to  a 
purulent  pericarditis.  A  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  myocardium 
may  also  occur  by  extension  from  the  endocardium  in  ulcerative 
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endocarditis.  The  microbes  on  which  this  disease  depends  may  propa- 
gate into  the  muscular  substance,  and  so  cause  ulceration  (acute  ulcei^  of 
the  heart),  or  may  even  load  to  an  abscess  burrowing  in  the  wall  of  the 
heart.  This  also  may  lead  to  aneurysm  or  rupture  of  the  wall.  It 
must  be  seldom  that  such  abscesses  as  those  will  heal,  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  calcification  either  of  the  abscesses,  or  of  portions  of  the 
heart's  substance  which  had  been  softened  by  embolism,  has  been 
observed  in  pyaemia.  A  case  observed  by  the  author,  and  referred  to 
under  calcareous  infiltration,  was  probably  of  this  kind. 

Interstitial  myocarditis  consists  in  an  inflammatory  increase  of  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  cicatricial  or  tendinous  patches  met  with  in  the 
heart  are  due  to  obstruction  of  the  coronary  artery,  as  already  described, 
and  in  all  such  cases  these  arteries  should  be  examined.  A  more  direct 
local  inflammation  may  be  due  to  other  specific  causes.  Thus  in 
pericarditis  or  in  endocarditis,  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  the 
muscular  substance,  causing  induration  of  the  superficial  layers  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  the  internal  layers  on  the  other.  And  again  in  chronic 
endocarditis  affecting  the  mitral  valve  we  often  find,  along  with  thicken- 
ing of  the  chordae  tendineae,  a  partial  conversion  of  the  musculi  papillares 
into  dense  fibrous  tissue,  in  fact,  an  interstitial  inflammation  with 
destruction  of  the  muscular  tissue. 

A  localized  interstitial  myocarditis  may  be  the  result  of  Syphilis. 
There  is  sometimes  a  definite  gumma,  around  which  a  great  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue  has  occurred,  but  there  may  be  a  local 
cicatricial  condition  without  any  gumma  being  detected.  In  these  cases 
there  has  probably  been  a  gumma  at  an  earlier  period.  Syphilis  may 
also,  perhaps,  produce  fibrous  transformation  by  causing  syphilitic 
lesions  in  the  coronary  artery  such  as  already  described. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  general  interstitial  myocarditis  occurs.  Some  have 
asserted  its  existence  in  dilated  and  hypertrophied  hearts,  and  especially  in  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  in  Bright's  disease  (see  especially  Turner).  There 
is,  no  doubt,  in  the  congested  heart  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  (tissue,  but  the 
author  has  failed  to  find  evidence  of  a  true  inflammatory  condition  either  here  or 
in  the  hypertrophy  of  Bright's  disease. 

2.  Endooarditis. — The  various  forms  of  endocarditis  are  somewhat 
closely  related  to  each  other,  but  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  three 
forms — a  simple  acute,  a  simple  chronic,  and  an  ulcerative  or  infective 
form.  According  to  some  the  acute  forms  are  simply  more  or  less 
marked  examples  of  the  same  process. 

(a)  Sipp^e  acute  endocarditis  (Endocarditis  verrucosa)  occurs  as  a 
secondary  effect  of  certain  acute  febrile  diseases. 
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Cftoution. — Chief  amongst  the  causes  is  Aonte  rheiunatijm,  but 
Chorw  is  also  to  bo  assigned  as  a  frequent  cause,  and  more  rarely 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  typhoid  fever.  According  to  Bamberger  30  per 
«ent.  of  the  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  are  complicated  with  acute 
endocarditis,  and  according  to  Osier  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  chorea 
are  so  affected,  ^^'hatever  view  we  take  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
«cute  articular  rheumatism,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  blood  is  of  an 
unusually  irritating  nature,  being  the  carrier  of  some  irritant  of  un- 
known nature.  The  occurrence  of  acute  inflammations  in  several  joints 
•often  removed  considerably  from  one  another,  and  the  frequent  super- 
vention of  inflammation  in  the  pericardium  and  endocardium,  are 
8u£Gcient  evidences  of  this.  The  irritant,  whatever  be  its  nature,  seems 
to  act  specially  on  connective  tissue  membranes,  and  on  such  as  are 
expoaed  to  friction  of  their  surfaces.  It  afl'ects  the  joints  where  the 
synovial  membranes  lie  against  each  other  and  in  the  movements  of  the 
Joints  are  moved  on  one  another.  It  attacks  the  pericardium  where 
the  movements  <)(  the  heart  cause  continuous  rubbing,  and  when  it 
attacks  the  endocardium  it  affects  exactly  the  localities  where  the 
surfaces  come  into  contact.  It  is  as  if  in  addition  to  the  irritant  in  the 
blood,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  friction  were  necessary  to  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation,  and  it  may  bo  added  that  in  the  adult  the 
inflammation  is  usually  limited  to  the  valves  of  the  leftside  of  the  heart, 
where  the  higher  tension  of  the  blood  and  greater  force  of  the  heart 
make  the  mechanical  force  of  friction  greater  than  on  the  right  aide. 
We  shall  see  afterwards  how  this  fact  bears  on  the  localization  of  the 
endocarditis. 

Characters  of  lesion. — The  most  characteristic  effects  produced  in 
acute  endocarditis  are  the  so-called  Warty   vegetations,  which  are 


ts  endocinUtta.    The  wtrtj  TegBUUans,  ocoapy- 

pale,   irregular  projections  from   the   surface   of   the    endocardium, 
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generally  of  email  size  and  somewhat  shaggy  in  appearance.     (See 
Figs.  319  and  220.) 

The  vegetations  are  composed  partly  of  the  swollen,  inflamed  tissue 
of  the  valve  and  partly  of  fibrine  deposited  on  the  inflamed  surface. 
The  inflamed  connective  tissue 
produces  round  cells  and  is 
converted  into  granulation 
tissue,  and  the  affected  parts 
are  thua  increased  in  bulk, 
and  rendered  more  friable  so- 
that  irregular  projections  are 
produced.  The  projectiona 
are  enlarged  by  deposition  of 
fibrine,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion, but  is  derived  from  the 
blood  flowing  over  the  surface, 
and  not  from  the  vessels  of 
the  part.  It  is,  perhaps,  more 
correctly  a  thrombosis,  and  as  the  blood  is  in  motion  the  VHlite 
thrombnB  is  the  form  produced.  The  fibrine  generally  forma  the 
greater  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  vegetations.  On  their  first  occurrence 
the  vegetations  are  limited  to  the~parta  of  the  valves  which  come 
against  each  other  in  the  closuie  of  the  valves,  and  this  localization 
continues  more  or  less  throughout. 

When,  after  removal  of  the  heart,  a  stream  of  water  is  sent  into 
the  aorta  cut  transvei'soly  a  short  distance  above  the  valve,  we  can 
look  down  on  the  valve  closed  by  the  force  of  the  water.  It  will 
then  bo  seen  that,  in  the  normal  val\e,  the  curtains  are  not  in 
contact  by  their  margins,  but  that  the  line  of  contact  is  slightly 
removed  from  their  edges,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  valve  floats 
free  in  the  water,  taking  no  direct  part  in  the  closure  of  the  orifice. 
The  line  of  contact  is  nearest  the  edge  of  the  curtain  in  the  middle 
of  each  segment  or  the  corpus  Arantii,  and  forma  on  either  side  of 
this  a  curved  line  with  the  convexity  downwards.  Between  the 
line  of  contact  and  the  edge  of  the  curtain  the  valve  is  often  per- 
forated, and  it  may  even,  as  we  have  seen  before  (p.  431,  Fig.  '203), 
be  partially  resolved  into  tendinous  cords  without  interfering  with 
the  closure  of  the  vaho. 

In  the  mitral  valve  the  line  of  contact  is  also  removed  from  the 
'  edges  of  the  curtains.  In  the  case  of  the  aortic  valve  the  line  of 
(contact  is  of  course  on  the  ventricular  side  of  the  curtains,  but  in 
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the  mitral  it  is  on  the  auricular  side,  and  in  order  to  see  the 
vegetations  in  acute  endocarditis  it  is  usually  necessary  to  examine 
the  orifice  by  looking  in  from  the  auricla  Acute  endocarditis  of 
the  mitral  often  escapes  notice  from  this  not  being  done. 

In  acute  endocarditis  the  warty  vegetations  frequently  demarcate 
very  accurately  the  lines  of  contact  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  ^'alves, 
and  the  appearances  produced  in  the  former  case  are  indicated  in 
Fig.  219.  When  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  vahes  of  the  right 
side,  the  same  principles  apply.  In  the  case  of  the  pulmonary  valve 
the  vegetations  appear  along  the  line  of  contact  on  the  ventricular 
aspect  of  the  curtains,  and  in  the  tricuspid  they  are  to  be  seen  by 
looking  down  through  the  auricle. 

The  occurrence  of  these  changes  in  the  tissue  renders  it  undaly 
brittle,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  portions  of  the  vegetations 
are  frequently  broken  off  and  carried  by  the  arteries  to  distant 
parts,  to  produce  embolism  there.  These  broken-otf  pieces  are  mostly 
small,  and,  beyond  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  embolism  in  small 
arteries  and  capillaries,  they  do  not  by  their  own  nature  produce 
much  disturbance,  in  this  respect  contrasting  with  the  emboli  of 
ulcerative  endocarditis.  The  softening  of  the  tissue  may  result  in 
one  of  two  further  lesions,  either  of  which  may  interfere  with  the 
function  of  the  valve:  these  are  rupture  of  the  chordee  tendinete  and 
valvular  aneurysm. 

Bnptnre  of  the  chorde  tenj^nes  sometimes  occurs  in  the  mitral 
valve  when  the  inflammation 
happens  to  extend  to  these 
structures.      The   result   will    | 
be  that  during  the  systole  of   I 
the    ventricle    the    valvular 
curtain   will   be   allowed   to    , 
some  extent  to  pass  upwards    I 
towards  the  auricle,  and    so    I 
allow  of  regurgitation  through    I 
the  orifice. 

Aneurysm  ofjUie  valves  is 
the  condition  in  which  a  pouch 
exists,  projecting  from  a  valve 
and  with  a  narrow  neck  (Fig.    io"ti)oiSVin'th^(o™Ti«'poueh.«Hdun«-'to°t£!'righ 
221).     Itoccurs  in  ulcerative    "''1='' i"" ™p'"™s 

aa  well  as  in  simple  acute  endocarditis.  With  the  aid  of  the 
accompanying  diagram  (Fig,  2^2),  the  mode  of  formation  of  the 
aneurysm  may  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  aortic  valve,  which 
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isyits  most  frequent  seat.     The  semilunar  curtains  which  form  the 
valve  are  each  composed  of  a  double  fold  of  endocardium,  as  repre- 


Fig.  22*2. — Diagram  of  mode  of  formation  of  aneurysm  of  aortic  valve.  The  curtain 
((()  formed  of  two  layers ;  at  (/>)  its  outer  layer  roughened  and  softened ;  at  (r)  the 
aneurysm,  which  has  burst  at  (d),  so  as  to  perforate  the  valve. 

sented  at  a.  In  acute  endocarditis  it  is  the  ventricular  layer  which 
is  principally  involved  along  the  line  of  contact,  as  indicated  at  h. 
The  aortic  layer  is  usually  smooth  and  unaltered  to  the  naked  eye. 
At  the  affected  part  of  the  ventricular  layer  the  tissue  is  softened 
and  during  the  closure  of  the  valve  the  single  aortic  layer  may  be 
unable  to  support  the  full  pressure  of  the  blood.  In  this  way  it 
may  be  pushed  towards  the  ventricle,  carrying  before  it  the  softened, 
ventricular  layer,  as  at  c.  It  will  be  apparent  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  aortic  valve,  the  aneurysm  will  always  project  into  the  ventricle. 
In  the  case  of  the  mitral  valve,  on  the  other  hand,  the  softened 
layer  is  on  the  auricular  surface  of  the  valve,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  blood  during  closure  of  the  valve  being  exercised  towards  the 
auricle,  the  aneurysm  consequently  projects  towards  that  cavity. 

As  the  aneurysm  owes  its  origin  to  acute  endocarditis,  its  surface 
is  usually  covered  with  vegetations,  which  are  often  very  abundant, 
and  may  so  conceal  the  aneurysm  as  to  lead  to  its  being  overlooked. 
The  aneurysm,  again,  may  rupture,  and  so  produce  a  perforation  of 
the  valve.  It  is  sometimes  a&  if  the  bottom  had  been  blown  out  of 
the  aneurysm  and  a  short  tube  left,  surrounded  by  shaggy  vegetations 
(as  at  d  in  figure).  P>en  in  that  case,  however,  if  the  neck  of  the 
aneurysm  be  examined,  it  is  often  found  that  the  endocardium,  as 
it  passes  into  it,  is  smooth  and  unaltered. 

(If)  Chronic  endocar^Utis  commonly  follows  on  the  acute  form, 
and,  like  it,  is  related  to  acute  rheumatism,  chorea,  etc.,  but  it  may 
be  of  more  independent  origin,  not  infreqtiently  occurring  in  the 
aortic  valve  along  with  the  similar  disease  of  the  aorta,  namely. 
Atheroma.  (See  fiirther  on,  under  Insufficiency  of  the  Aortic 
Valve.)  It  is  also  stated  by  Koy  and  Adami  that  overstrain  of  the 
heart,  by  acting  mechanically  on  the  valvular  structures,  induces 
oedema  and  subsequent  thickening.     In  the  ordinary  rheumatic  form 
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it  appoars  as  if  the  irritatioD  were  prolonged  in  a  less  intense  form, 
and  the  changes  in  the  valvidar  structures  extend  beyond  the 
localities  which  we  have  seen  to  be  mainly  affected  in  acute  endo- 
carditis. 

The  chronic  form  is  chiefly  characterized  by  new-formation  of 
connective  tissue.  The  granulation  tissue  of  the  acute  stage  develops 
into  connective  tissue, 
and  the  process  ex- 
tends slowly  to  the 
remaining  structures 
of  the  valves.  In 
this  way  arise  great 
thietaninga  of  the 
valves  (Fig.  223),  and, 
as  the  connective  tissue 
is  of  that  dense 
nature  common  in 
chronic  inflammations, 
the  thickened  valvular 
structures  are  often  ex- 
ceedingly rigid.  The 
new-formed  tissue  also 

contncti,  and  in  this  way  we  may  have  great  retractions  of  the 
valves  leading  to  serious  deformities^  (see  Fig.  224),  as  we  shall 
see  in  studying  valvular  diseaseB.     Again,  it  frequently  happens  that 


two    opposed    inflamed    surfaces    OoalBBCe,    and    we   may   have    still 
farther  deformity  from  this,  as  in  Fig.  225.     We  have  already  seen 
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that   the   inflammation   may  extend  from  the  endocardium   to  the 
muscular  substance,  leading  to  cicatricial  transformation  of  it. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  endocarditis  is  limited  to,  or  has* 
its  centre  in,  the  valvular  structures,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  ire 
other  parts  of  the  heart  an  apparently  independent  endocarditis  is  set 
up.  This  may  be  along  with  valvular  endocarditis,  but  separated  from 
it  by  sound  tissue,  or  it  may  be  without  any  valvular  lesion.  We  may 
find  an  isolated  patch  of  thickening  on  the  surface  of  the  left  ventricle, 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  disease  may  penetrate  into  the 
muscular  substance. 

The  thickened  and  rigid  connective  tissue  frequently  becomes  the 
^  seat  of  secondary  changes.  Fatty  degeneration  may  occur.  But  this 
is  much  less  frequent  than  Calcareous  impregnatipn,  which  may  be 
i  taken  as  evidence  that  the  hard,  dense,  cicatricial  connective  tissue  has, 
to  a  great  extent,  lost' its  vitality.  This  condition  is  so  frequent  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  normal  occurrence  in  chronic  endocarditis. 
It  sometimes  occurs  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  thickening,, 
especially  in  affections  of  the  aortic  valve  already  referred  to  as  con- 
nected with  atheroma,  and  its  extent  and  the  date  of  its  occurrence  are 
doubtless  determined  by  individual  peculiarities.  It  may  occur  in  the 
form  of  a  moderate  calcification  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  thickened 
tissue,  or  the  lime  salts  may  be  deposited  in  a  more  bulky  form  so  as 
to  give  the  feeling  of  considerable  stony  masses.  The  occurrence  of 
calcareous  infiltration  is  often  of  serious  import.  The  valvular  struc- 
tures are  rendered  still  more  rigid,  and  there  enters  the  new  element 
of  brittleness.  The  calcified  portion  of  the  valve  is  exposed  very  often 
to  mechanical  violence  in  the  closure  of  the  valve,  and  it  is  common  to 
find  that  the  valve  has  been  broken,  as  in  Fig.  225,  and  a  piece  of 
calcareous  matter  carried  off.  So  far  as  the  valve  is  concerned,  this  is 
not  very  serious,  but  as  the  piece  carried  of!'  is  usually  of  some  size,  the 
resulting  Embolism  is  frequently  of  great  consequence.  Embolism  of 
the  cerebral  arteries  leading  to  extensive  softening  is  more  frequent  in 
chronic  than  in  acute  endocarditis,  and  probably  the  same  applies  to 
1  aneurysms  of  the  larger  cerebral  arteries,  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  may  have  their  origin  in  embolism.  Embolism  of  the  spleen  and 
kidneys  is  also  a  frequent  result  The  rough  surface  left  by  the 
breaking-off  of  the  calcareous  piece  gets  coated  with  fibrine,  and  the 
fibrine  may,  by  getting  detached,  form  a  fresh  source  of  embolism. 

It  is  necessary  carefully  to  distinguish  from  chronic  endocarditis  the 
formation  of  Opaque  patches  on  the  valves  with  very  little  thickening. 
These  are  due  to  fatty  degeneration  and  are  mentioned  at  p. 

(c)  Ulcerative  endocarditis  (also  called  Mali^nani  and  Infective  nuio- 
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atrdttit).  The  special  featureg  in  this  diBeaee  are  the  activity  of  the 
destructive  process  in  the  heart,  its  connection  with  the  eziBtence  of 
micrococci,  and  the  virulence  of  the  metastatic  processes  when  emboli 
ore  carried  to  distant  parts. 

Cftasation. — The  disease  is  due  to  the  implantation  of  pathogenic- 
microbes  on  the  endocardium.  Py<^nic  micrococci  constitute  the 
fonn  of  microbe,  but  the  source  of  those  is  Boiuetimes  obscure.  The 
disease  has  been  observed  to  occur  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  acute 
febrile  affections.  It  is  met  with  in  pyicmi{^  puerperal  fever,  acute 
rbeumatism,  small-pox,_etc,,  and  Osier  has  pointed  out  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  acute  pneumonia  has  been  tbc  primary  disease. 
There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  no  definite  connection  with  any 
other  disease  can  be  traced.  In  the  cose  of  pysemia  and  puerperal- 
fever  the  source  of  the  microbes  is  not  far  to  seek,  but  in  the  other- 
cases  it  is  more  difficult.  In  order  to  the  occurrence  of  ulcerative 
endocarditis,  it  seems  probable,  tram  the  results  of  experiments  on 
animals,  that  some  previous  damage  to  the  endocardium  is  usually  to- 
be  inferred.  This  damage  may  be  the  result  of  a  simple  endocarditis, 
and  the  way  being  thus  opened,  the  microbes  may  find  entrance.  -W 

The  micrococci  from  cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  have  been  cultivated  on 
Dntri^Dt  media  in  order  to  determine  their  characters.  They  hare  been  found  to 
poaieas  the  usual  characters  of  the  micrococci  of  suppuration.  Thus  the  Staphy. 
locoucos  pyogenes  aureus  and  albuB  and  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  have  been 
[onnd  (Weichselbanm). 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  injecting  cultareg  ol  these  microbes  into  the 
blood  ol  rabbits.  It  haa  been  found  that  aa  a  rule  their  simple  presence  in  the 
blood  is  not  safficient  to  cause  ulcera. 
tive  endoearditiB.  but  that  Then  the 
ralvei  are  at  the  same  time  injured 
then  this  affection  supervene ti  (Orth 
and  Wissokowitsch).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  tonnd  by  Itibbert  that, 
when  an  emulsion  was  made  of  a 
culture  of  these  microbes  on  jiotatoeu, 
the  injection  of  the  emillsioD  wax 
followed  by  ulcerative  endocarditis. 
.  Apparently  small  particles  of  potato 
adhered  to  the  endocardia  mandplanted 
the  microbes. 

OharftClmLof  leBion. — In  its 
local  manifestations  this  form 
presents  some  resemblance  to 
simple  acute  endocarditis.  The 
diMase   affects,   usually,   the  valvular  structures,   and    produces 
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«iilargeTnent  and  rougheniog  of  them.  But  there  is  not  the  same 
localization  along  the  lines  of  contact,  the  process  generally  developing 
in  a  defined  area,  Bometimee  removed  from  the  valve.  Again,  the 
disease,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  much  more  destructive  one,  the 
parts  concerned  breaking  down  more  readily  (see  Fig.  226).  In  this 
way  perforation  or  aneurysm  of  the  valve  more  readily  occurs. 
Sometimes  an  actual  suppuration  manifeate  itself  in  the  valvular 
structures,  but  the  frequent  passage  uf  the  blood  prevents  any 
considerable  accumulation  of  pus.  The  ulceration  sometimes  passea 
to  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart,  especially  when  the  patch  of 
ulceration  is  away  from  the  valves,  and  in  this  case  the  destnictive 
process  spreads  rajijdly  in  the  myocardium,  and  a  distinct  abscess 
may  be  the  result.  In  this  way  also  an  acute  aneurysm  of  the  heart 
may  supervene. 

In  their  mora  intimate  characters,  also,  the  conditions  in  ulcerative 
endocarilitis  differ  from  those  in  the  ordinary  simple  form.  As  the 
flccomiMinying  figure  (227)  shows,  there  is  a  very  marked  infiltration  of 


the  valvular  structures  with  round  cells,  almost  a  suppurative  condition. ' 
This  is  inimciliately  overlaid  by  a  fibrinous  coagulum,  as  in  the  case  of 
simple  endocarditis,  but  mixed  with  the  fibrine  there  arc  colonies  of 
micrococci  which  give  ijuite  a  striking  character  to  the  layer.  The 
appearances  in  distant  parts  are  evidence  that  pieces  are  frequently 
carried  oif  from  the  valves,  and  looking  to  the  soft  character  of  the 
.superficial  parte  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  occurrence  of  Uoltiple 
embolism. 
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Perbapa  the  most  stnking  feature  in  this  disease  u  the  occurrence  of 
HetBstatio  abBceeses  in  distant  parts  These  are  found  in  the  heart 
iteelf  in  the  spleen  in  the  kidneys,  in  the  skin  etc  They  are  every- 
where of  small  size  and  usually  in  large  numbers  These  abscesses 
are  obviously  related  to  emboli  carried  oft  from  the  endocardial  lesion, 
and  lodged  in  the  finer  arteries  or  capillanes  The  accompanying  figure 
(328)  represents  a  smnll  artery  m  the  midst  of  an  incipient  abscess 


Su^god  wllh      U  k  mnt    M        tjvt  1  ^     I  tv*-  -^i     A         d    b  ■«    rs  id  rladn  ol 
joacTt      Thl  b    re  f  nit    tl  ([  th       cr       d  w  II    f  th      <»«.l       d    h    kidney 
tluie    ru     d  UU 

in  the  Kidne}  It  is  seen  that  its  calibre  la  plugged  by  a  material  in 
which  are  occasional  masses  of  micrococci  At  the  diatal  part  the  wall 
of  the  artery  is  obscure  apparently  from  necrosis  and  the  vessel  is 
buned  in  an  enormous  aggregation  of  round  cells  the  micrococci  are 
frequent  in  the  ca|tillanes  and  Mjilpn,hwn  tufts  but  not  generally 
with  obvious  inflammation  spparontl}  they  are  in  that  lase  of  recent 
development  posaibij  to  some  extent  poat-niortem  and  their  products 
have  not  had  time  to  produce  inflammation 
We   have   eeen   that   the    micrococci    ha\e     locally    an   intensely 
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irritating  action,  and  that  necrosis  of  the  tissue  attacked  is  a  common 
result.  It  is  probable  that  they  also  produce  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  blood.  Patients  affected  with  this  disease  frequently  present, 
like  those  in  pyaemia,  a  yellow  colour  of  the  skin  approaching  to  that 
of  jaundice.  The  probable  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  blood- 
•corpuscles  undergo  solution,  and  the  colouring  matter  stains  the  skin. 
Besides  that,  we  often  have  little  ecchymoses  of  the  skin,  and  small 
HflBmorrhages  in  the  pia  mater,  and  even  in  the  brain  substance. 
These  have  been  found  associated  with  the  presence  of  colonies  of 
micrococci  in  the  capillaries,  and  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of 
these  in  weakening  the  wall,  and  allowing  escape  of  blood. 

3.  Perieayditifl. — The  pericardium  in  its  anatomical  and  pathological 
relations  corresponds  to  the  other  serous  sacs,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  the  synovial  cavities.  The  pleura,  peritoneum,  and  pericardium  are 
to  be  regarded,  as  we  previously  found  in  studying  oedema  and  dropsy, 
^s  large  lymphatic  spaces.  These  sacs  are  composed  of  connective 
tissue,  and  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  flat  endothelium.  By  means  of 
numerous  stomata  they  are  in  communication  with  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  to  some  extent  with  one  another.  The  pericardium  is  in 
less  direct  communication  with  the  pleura  and  peritoneum  than  these 
are  with  each  other,  but  by  circuitous  routes  there  is  some  communica- 
tion, especially  with  the  pleura.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that 
through  each  serous  cavity  there  is  a  certain  circulation  of  serous  fluid. 
This  fluid  does  not  accumulate  in  the  sac,  because  it  is  carried  off  as 
<iuickly  as  it  is  transuded  from  the  vessels,  but  if  the  transudation  in- 
crease greatly  there  may  be  an  accumulation  and  consequent  dropsy. 

(a)  Acute  pericarditis. — In  considering  the  Causes  of  this  disease  it 
is  of  some  consequence  to  note  that  the  inflammation  usually  affects  the 
whole  surface  at  once.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  an  irritant  has 
found  admission  to  the  pericardial  sac,  and  by  the  motions  of  the  heart 
and  the  natural  currents  of  the  fluid  in  the  sac,  has  been  carried  hither 
^nd  thither  throughout  it.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
tabercolftX'HrkiiB  is  the  irritant ;   we  And  tubercles  in  the  inflamed 


[tissue  of  the  pericardium.  (See  afterwards  under  Tubercular  Peri- 
carditis.) The  majority  of  cases  of  simple  pericarditis  is  associated 
with  acute  rheumatism.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  disease 
a,ppeOT8  to  be  of  spontaneous  origin  ;  it  is  ascribed  to  cold.  Bright's 
<lisease  in  its  various  forms  strongly  predisposes  to  inflammations  of  the 
serous  membranes,  especially  the  pericardium  and  pleura. 

In  regard  to  the  Phenomena  which  manifest  themselves  at  the  onset 
of  an  acute  pericarditis,  we  may  presume  that  the  irritant  induces  the 
changes  in  the  vessels  which  have  been  described  in  treating  of  inflam- 
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matioii  in  general,  but  opportunities  are  wanting  for  observing  the 
consequent  redness  as  pa;tientB  survive  this  early  stage.  Exudation 
from  the  vessels  soon  follows,  and  aerons  fluid  begins  to  accumulate  in 
tbe  aac.  As  the  inflammation  affects  the  surface  of  the  eac,  the  endo- 
thelial lining  is  very  directly  involved.  The  flat  endothelial  cells  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  shed,  being  apparently  killed  by  the  irritant,  but 
they  may  also  be  found  showing  signs  of  germination.  The  eaidaliaa 
consists  primarily  of  exuded  liquor  aanpuinis  with  contractile  cells,  but 
floon  ribrine  is  deposited  on  the  inflamed  surface.  (See  Fig.  57,  p.  1 68.) 
The  detachment  of  the  endothelium  seems  to  be  the  circumsttuice 


which  determines  the  coagulation,  on  principles  already  explained.  The 
deposition  of  fibrine  occurs  on  both  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of  the 
«ac,  but  it  is  usually  thickest  on  the  visceral  surface,  where  it  may 
present  shaggy  masses  on  the  surface  of  tbe  heart  (see  Fig.  229).  It  is 
whitish  in  appearance,  and  of  soft,  almost  gelatinous  consistence.  Tbe 
fibrinous  layers  on  tbe  opposed  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  are  usually 
separated  by  serous  fluid  which  occupies  the  sac,  but  an  appearance  is 
often  presented  which  suggests  the  application  and  withdrawal  of  the 
layers  while  still  in  a  soft  plastic  condition.  This  appearance  is 
^-ariously  described  aa  the  Honeycomb  or  Pine-apple  condition,  and  it 
has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  presented  when  two  pieces  of  bread. 
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thickly  buttered,  are  stuck  loosely  together  and  then  separated.  Thi» 
honeycomb  appearance,  it  will  be  understood,  is  most  markedly  present 
on  those  parts  of  the  pericardium  where  the  heart  in  its  movement 
comes  most  frequently  against  the  parietes. 

The  exuded  fibrine  has  the  usual  characters,  as  seen  under  the 
microscope,  forming  a  reticulum,  in  whose  meshes  are  leucocytes,  and 
sometimes  red  corpuscles. 

If  the  inflammation  has  been  slight  and  transient,  there  may  be  little 
beyond  a  small  serous  and  fibrinous  exudation,  which  is  gradually 
absorbed.  But  as  a  general  rule  further  changes  develop,  and  these  are 
mainly  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  pericardial  sac.  This  show& 
evidence  of  inflammation  by  the  presence  of  innumerable  cells,  so  that 
by  degrees  it  is  converted  into  Granulation  tissue.  This  inflammatory 
transformation,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  irritation,  penetrates 
deeply,  extending  frequently  to  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  in  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  A  layer  of  vascular  granulations 
thus  forms  beneath  the  fibrinous  exudation.  The  layer  of  granulations 
has  the  general  tendencies  as  well  as  the  structure  of  granulation  tissue 
elsewhere;  it  tends  to  develop  into  connective  tissue  as  soon  as  the  in- 
flammatory irritation  becomes  sufficiently  mild.  With  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation  there  is  a  reduction  of  the  serous  exudation.  The 
fibrine  is  also  disposed  of,  partly  undergoing  fatty  degeneration  and  so 
becoming  absorbed,  and  is  partly  eaten  into  from  beneath  by  the 
granulation  tissue.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  granulations  are, 
as  it  were,  laid  bare,  and  a  vascular  layer  occupies  the  place  of  the 
former  fibrinous  deposit. 

With  the  absorption  of  the  exudation  the  two  layers  of  the  pericar- 
dium come  in  contact,  and  a  coalescence  of  the  granulating  surfaces, 
more  or  less  complete,  occurs.  The  vessels  intercommunicate,  and  the 
two  layers,  so  far  as  they  are  in  contact,  become  virtually  one.  As  the 
granulation  tissue  passes  on  in  its  development  into  connective  tissue, 
the  Pericardial  sac  undergoes  partial  or  complete  obliteration,  the 
uniting  agent  being  vascular  connective  tissue,  and  so  we  have  the 
condition  of  Adherent  pericardimn.  The  connection  will  at  first  be 
delicate,  and  may  be  torn  through,  but  as  time  goes  on  it  gets  firmer, 
and  a  condition  results  in  which  the  two  layers  are  absolutely  insepar- 
able. Under  certain  circumstances  the  coalescence  of  the  two  layers  is 
not  complete,  and  there  is  only  a  partial  adhesion  ;  in  that  case  the 
adhesions  are  sometimes  greatly  stretched  by  the  movements  of  the 
heart,  so  that  tags  or  ligaments  may  unite  the  surface  of  the  heart  to 
the  parietal  layer. 

In  some  intense  and  prolonged  cases  of  acute  pericarditis,  Suppura- 
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tion  occurs,  and  the  serous  exudation  in  the  pericardium  gives  place  to 
pus.  This,  however,  is  a  rare  occurrence.  On  the  subsidence  of  the 
inflammation  the  pus  dries  in  by  the  absorption  of  its  fluid,  and  its 
debris  remains  as  dead  matter,  which  subsequently  gets  infiltrated  with 
lime  salts;  this  may  ultimately  become  consolidated  so  as  to  form 
calcareous  plates  in  the  midst  of  thick  adhesions.     (See  ante,  p.  184.) 

Septic  inflammations,  such  as  those  which  occur  in  pyaBmia  when 
an  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  extends  to  the  surface  and 
bursts  into  the  pericardium  or  gives  off  septic  microbes,  or  in  the  rarer 
case  of  perforation  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  oesophagus  into  the 
pericardium,  are  purulent  from  the  outset. 

Adherent  pericardium  frequently  leads  to  Hxgertrophy  and  Dilata- 
tion of  the  heart.  It  does  so  both  directly  by  interfering  with  the 
muscular  tissue,  and  indirectly  by  requiring  the  heart  to  use  increased 
exertion  in  performing  its  task. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  takes  origin  in  inflam- 
mation, and  from  this  circumstance  it  results  that  in  several  ways  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  interfered  with.  During  the  acute  stage  of  the  inflammation  there  is  fluicl 
in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium,  and  by  the  mere  mechanical  pressure  of  this  fluid 
the  cardiac  contractions  are  interfered  with,  and  if  the  effusion  continue  long  enough 
there  may  be  hypertrophy  to  overcome  the  obstacle.  But  again,  the  inflammation 
extends  a  certain  distance  into  the  muscular  wall  ^f  .the  heart  beneath  the  peri- 
cardiund.  A  certain  portion  of  muscle  is  thus  interfered  with  in  its  action,  and 
more  vigorous  contraction  is  required  of  the  rest.  There  may  even  be  considerable 
thickening  of  the  pericardium  by  development  of  connective  tissue,  and  this  ex- 
tending some  distance  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the  muscular  fibres  may 
seriously  compromise  them.  But  further,  when  adhesion  is  complete,  the  heart  in 
contracting  must  drag  in  with  it  the  parietal  as  well  as  the  visceral  pericardium. 
In  the  normal  state  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  glide  on  one  another,  and 
the  parietal  layer  accommodates  itself  to  the  movements  of  the  heart.  If  there  is 
adhesion,  however,  unless  the  adhesion  be  very  loose,  there  can  be  no  such  gliding, 
and  there  must  be  some  loss  of  force  in  dragging  the  parietal  layer  inwards.  But 
the  parietal  layer  is  normally  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  sternum  and  to 
other  structures  around,  and  the  attachment  may  be  rendered  closer  by  the  inflam- 
mation. The  heart  will  drag  on  these  parts  in  contracting,  and  this  will  greatly 
add  to  its  work.  It  is  well  known  that  dragging  in  of  the  intercostal  spaces  is  a 
common  sign  of  adherent  pericardium.  As  these  causes  vary  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  amount  of  hypertrophy  varies  in  proportion.  As  the  causes  also  act 
nearly  uniformly  on  the  heart,  the  hypertrophy  is  general,  that  is,  it  usually  affects 
all  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  Such  a  hypertrophy  may  almost  completely  com- 
pensate, so  that  a  person  with  adherent  pericardium  and  a  very  large  heart  may 
have  no  cardiac  symptoms. 

(b)  Chi^onic  pericarditis. — As  observed  above,  acute  pericarditis  often 

becomes  chronic,  and,  in  that  case,  usually  results  in  adhesion  of  the 

pericardium.     A  more  direct  chronic  inflammation  results  in  the  con- 

2g 
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JS^ItV^  dition  designated  White  spots,  Milk  spots,  or  Soldier's  spots,  which 

^JfL^  are  very  common  pathological  conditions.     They  occur  in  about  half 

j^J^  *  the  cases  examined  post-mortem,  and  their  frequency  seems  nearly 

^  A^xin  direct  proportion  to  age.     They  are  in  the  form  of  well-defined, 

5^^      whitish,  opaque  areas  on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  of  very  various 

size,  sometimes  very  small,  at  other  times  so  large  as  almost  to  cover 

the  anterior  surface.     Their  edges  are  usually  abrupt  and  well  defined, 

but  they  may  merge  gradually  in  the  pericardium.     They  have  often 

a  brilliant  white  tendinous  appearance,  but  may  be  more  dull.     They 

are  most  frequently  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right 

ventricle,  and  next  on  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  especially  near  the 

apex.     They  are  also  met  with  on  the  posterior  surface,  especially  near 

the  base  of  the  heart,  and  on  the  intrapericardial  portions  of  the  great 

vessels.     They  are  more  uncommon  on  the  parietal  layer  of  the  sac. 

These  spots  actually  consist  in  a  thickening  of  the  pericardium, 
presenting  merely  dense  connective  tissue  covered  with  endothelium 
(see  Fig.  230). 


Finr.  230. — Soldier's  spot  on  pericardium.     6,  Muscular  wall  of  heart;   a,  peri- 
cardium, thickening  at  e  so  as  to  form  spot,     x  25. 

We  have  here  a  circumscribed  inflammation  affecting  by  preference 
certain  districts,  and  the  cause  must  be  a  local  one.  It  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  irritation  resulting  from  the  projection  of  the  heart  against 
its  surroundings.  The  commonest  seat  is  where  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  right  ventricle  comes  against  the  sternum  at  the  place  where 
the  edges  of  the  lungs  turn  aside  and  expose  the  pericardium.  The 
sternum  is  less  yielding  than  most  surrounding  parts,  and  so  the 
irritation  is  greater  here.  The  spot  where  the  left  ventricle  near  the 
apex  strikes  against  the  fifth  rib  is  the  next  most  frequent  site. 


VII.— VALVULAR  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART. 

In  studying  endocarditis  we  have  seen  that  the  valves  are  frequently 
altered  in  their  structure ;  we  have  now  to  consider  these  alterations 
more  specifically,  and  their  effects  on  the  heart  and  circulation.     It  is 
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not  usual  to  designate  anything  as  valvular  disease  unless  it  interferes 
vrith  the  function  of  a  valve  or  orifice.  The  function  of  a  valve  is  to 
close  an  orifice  under  certain  circumstances,  and  we  speak  of  valvular 
disease  when  the  alterations  are  such  as  either  to  obstruct  the  orifice  or 
to  interfere  with  its  closure  by  the  valve.  Hence  valvular  lesions  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds,  namely,  narrowing  or  stenosis  of  the  orifice, 
and  insufficiency  of  the  valve.  In  referring  to  these  same  lesions,  as 
they  affect  the  current  of  blood  in  the  heart,  we  speak  of  obstruction 
of  an  orifice  and  of  regurgitation  through  the  orifice. 

Valvular  disease  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  the  valves  of  the 
left  side  than  in  those  of  the  right,  and  hence  we  have  chiefiy  to  do 
with  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the 
foetus  it  is  the  valves  of  the  right  side  which  are  most  frequently 
affected,  and  we  have  connected  this  with  the  fact  that  these  valves  are 
more  liable  to  variations  of  pressure  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult. 

1.  liiBiifflclency  or  Incompetency  of  the  mitral  valve. — This  is  a  condition  in    Ly  f( 
-which,  daring  the  systole  of  the  heart,  some  portion  of  the  blood  passes  back  into 
the  left  auricle  instead  of  the  whole  being  forced  into  the  aorta. 

The  actual  physical  conditions  are  somewhat  various,  but  most  of  them  are 
related  to  chronic  endocarditis.  The  commonest  is  that  in  which  the  valvular 
structures  are  thickened  by  the  new<formed  connective  tissue  and  retracted  and 
shortened  from  its  contraction.  This  applies  to  the  curtains  themselves,  but  still 
more  to  the  chords  tendinesB,  which  become  thickened  and  shortened,  and  frequently 
grow  together,  so  that  they  hold  the  curtains  rigidly  drawn  down  and  do  not  allow 
them  to  go  together  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  (see  Fig.  223,  p.  457).  Again, 
irregularities  of  the  borders  may  lead  to  imperfect  apposition  of  the  edges  and  a 
certain  amount  of  insufficiency.  This,  however,  although  it  may  lead  to  a  loud 
murmur  during  life,  can  scarcely  produce  a  serious  functional  disturbance.  On  the 
other  hand,  but  more  rarely,  in  acute  endocarditis  the  valve  may  be  perforated,  as 
in  the  case  of  valvular  aneurysm,  or  the  chorda?  tendineaB  torn  so  as  to  allow  a 
portion  of  the  valve  to  flap  upwards  through  the  orifice.  Lastly,  without  much 
alteration  of  the  curtains,  there  may  be  a  relative  inBufflclency  of  the  valve.  That 
is  to  say,  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  sometimes  enlarges  greatly,  and  produces 
enlargement  of  the  orifice,  which  the  valve  is  no  longer  able  to  cover.  There  are 
some  cases  of  permanent  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  (as  from 
overstrain)  where  this  occurs,  but  it  may  be  met  with  where  the  dilatation  is 
temporary,  as  in  the  flabby  fatty  heart  of  typhus  fever  and  ansemia.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  so-called  anaemic  murmurs  are  usually  due  to  this  cause,  but 
there  is  in  some  cases  an  actual  mitral  regurgitation.  When  recovery  occurs,  and 
the  heart  resumes  its  former  vigour,  the  valve  will  again  cover  the  orifice. 

The  results  which  follow  constant  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  are  frequently 
very  serious  and  far-reaching.  At  each  ventricular  systole  blood  regurgitates 
into  the  left  auricle,  and  the  most  direct  result  is  over-distiension  of  this  auricle 
occurring  at  successive  intervals.  The  auricle  does  not  usually  suffer  great  enlarge- 
ment from  this  cause.  There  is  another  result  which  often  follows,'apparently 
from  the  unduly  forcible  impact  of  the  blood  against  the  endocardium,  and  the 
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overstretching  of  this  membrane,  namely,  a  thickening  of  the  endocardium.  W» 
may  find  it  generally  thickened  and  opaque,  or  there  may  be  patches  of  opacity. 

But  the  results  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  auricle — the  abnormal  blood> 
pressure  is  reflected  to  the  Pulmonary  yeina  which  feed  the  auricle,  and  they 
become  distended.  The  distension  is  further  reflected  to  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries and  arteries,  and  finally  to  the  right  ventricle.  The  right  ventricle  is 
over-distended,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Hypertrophy  of  the  right  yentrlole  is  a 
common  result  of  mitral  insufficiency.  The  obstruction  to  the  circulation  may 
extend  to  the  vensB  cavie,  the  rigEl  ventricle  and  auricle  being  over-dilated.  In 
this  way  Oeneral  venoaa  engorgement  comes  about  with  all  the  consequences  which 
will  be  described  in  the  next  section  in  dealing  with  mitral  stenosis. 

The  amount  of  blood  which  the  left  ventricle  sends  into  the  aorta  will  be 
diminished  in  proportion  as  more  or  less  passes  back  into  the  auricle.  In  con- 
sequence, the  systemic  circulation  will  be  partially  starved.  In  some  cases  the  left 
ventricle  undergoes  hypertrophy.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  at  each 
diastole  it  will  receive  from  the  distended  auricle  an  excess  of  blood,  namely,  that 
which  would  normally  arrive  from  the  auricle  along  with  that  which  regurgitated 
from  the  ventricle.  The  ventricle  having  thus  to  deal  with  an  increased  mass  of 
blood  undergoes  dilatation  and  hypertrophy. 

2.  Obstmction  of  the  mitral  orifice.  Mitral  ateno^.— This  name  is  applied  to 
the  condition  in  which  the  mitral  orifice  is  not  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  usual 
quantity  of  blood  passing  from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle.  The  normal  width  of 
the  mitral  orifice  may  be  roughly  estimated  with  the  fingers ;  in  the  adult  it  should 
allow  the  index  and  middle  fingers  to  pass  freely  through  as  far  as  the  first  joint. 

The  contraction  may  be  very  slight  or  it 
may  be  to  such  an  extent  that  hardly  a 
crow-quill  can  be  admitted  into  the  orifice. 
In  the  case  of  stenosis  of  the  mitral,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  aortic  orifice,  the  obstruction 
is  usually  caused  by  the  curtains  of  the 
valves  becoming  thickened  and  rigid,  but  es- 
pecially by  their  coalescence.  The  thickened 
curtains  grow  together  by  their  edges,  and  so 
the  valve  is  converted  into  a  funnel  with  its 
apex  turned  down  into  the  ventricle — the 
so-called  Fnnnel-ahaped  d^ormity.  The 
normal  orifice  is  at  the  base  of  the  curtains, 
but  when  the  curtains  coalesce,  the  orifice 
while  becoming  contracted  is  moved  down- 
wards, and  comes  to  have  its  site  at  the 
apex  of  the  funnel.  This  will  be  understood 
from  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  281), 
in  which  black  lines  represent  the  orifice 
and  curtains  in  their  normal  condition 
during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle,  the 
curtains  lying  back  against  the  wall  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  orifice  at  their 
base.  The  dotted  lines  represent  the  coalesced  funnel-shaped  valve ;  the  con- 
traction of  the  orifice  and  its  removal  downwards  being  shown.  The  chorda* 
tendine»  ite  commonly  thickened,  and  often  partly  incorporated  in  the  funnel 
<8ee  Fig  228,  p.  457).    On  laying  open  the  ventricle  this  thick,  rigid,  funnel-shaped 


Fig.  231. — Diagram  of  funnel-shaped  de- 
formity of  mitral  Talve.  The  dotted  lines 
Indicate  the  coalesced  curtains  forming  a 
funnel  projecting  into  the  ventricle  with  a 
reducea  aperture  at  the  apex. 
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deformity  is  often  strikingly  prominent.  These  conditions  resnlt  from  chronic 
endocarditis,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  rigid  vaWe  is  frequently 
incompetent,  so  that  this  condition  is  often  combined  with  the  one  before  mentioned. 
There  are  also  not  infrequently  changes  in  the  aortic  valve. 

Obstruction  is  occasionally  produced  by  thrombi  growing  on  the  valve,  or  having 
their  seat  in  the  auricle  and  projecting  into  the  orifice.  This  is  a  rare  cause  of 
obstruction,  and  still  a  rarer  is  the  presence  of  tumours  growing  in  such  a  way  as  to 
obstruct  the  orifice. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  vegetations  occurring  in  acute  endocarditis  would 
obstruct  the  orifice,  but  although  these  rough  projections  undoubtedly  interrupt  the 
even  flow  of  blood,  and  may  produce  during  life  a  murmur  of  mitral  obstruction, 
yet  their  actual  influence  on  the  function  of  the  orifice  must  be  very  slight,  and  we 
are  not  to  look  for  any  definite  evidences  of  their  influence  on  the  circulation. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  resnlts  to  the  circulation  of  mitral  obstruction. 
The  most  direct  effect  will  be  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle,  as  the  blood  is  to  a 
certain  extent  hindered  in  its  passage  into  the  ventricle.  As  a  consequence,  the 
whole  pulmonary  vessels  will  be  loaded  and  the  right  ventricle  distended  with  the 
accumulated  blood.  On  the  principles  already  laid  down  there- will  be  increased 
action  and  consequent  Bjpertropbj  of  the  right  yentrlole,  and  this  is  commonly 
more  extreme  than  in  mitral  insufficiency.  The  contraction  of  the  orifice  interferes 
with  the  passage  of  blood  into  the  left  yentrlole,  which,  in  extreme  cases,  is,  as  it 
were,  starved  of  blood.  The  increased  force  of  the  right  ventricle  may  in  great  part 
make  up  for  the  deficiency,  and  sometimes  there  is  also  aortic  insufficiency,  so  that 
the  ventricle  is  fed  from  the  aorta  as  well.  According  to  these  various  circumstances 
will  be  the  state  of  the  left  ventricle.  It  may  be  actually  atrophied  and  appear  as 
a  small  appendage  to  the  enlarged  right  ventricle,  or  it  may  be  normal  in  size  or 
even  hypertrophied.  In  any  case  the  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  the 
predominating  condition.  The  shape  of  the  heart  is  more  quadrilateral,  the  apex 
is  blunt  and  formed  by  the  right  ventricle.  During  life  instead  of  the  defined  apex 
beat  of  the  left  ventricle,  there  is  the  more  diffused  heaving  of  the  right. 

As  a  further  consequence,  we  have  a  permanent  PasBlye  hsrpensmia  of  the  pol- 
moiuay  circulation,  with  consequent  brown  induration  of  the  lungs.  There  is  also 
a  tendency  to  slight  hemorrhages,  the  blood  showing  itself  in  the  sputum.  The 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  when  followed  by  thrombosis  in  the  auricle  or 
ventricle,  also  frequently  leads  to  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the 
hiemorrhagic  infarction.  The  hyperaemia  is  reflected  to  the  Bystemlc  venoui 
drcnlatlon,  especially  if  the  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  lead  to  relative  in- 
sufficiency of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  we  find  evidences  of  passive  h3rper{emia  of  the 
liver  (nutmeg  liver),  kidneys,  and  other  organs.  Not  infrequently  serious  oedema  of 
the  skin  and  dropsy  of  the  serous  cavities  develop.  Thrombosis  in  the  veins  of  the 
legs  often  complicates  the  condition,  and  this  again  may  be  a  source  of  pulmonary 
embolism. 

3.  Insiifflcleiii^  of  the  aortic  valve. — This  is  the  condition  in  which,  after  the 
completion  of  the  ventricular  systole,  a  portion  of  the  blood  regurgitates  into  the 
left  ventricle  through  the  imperfectly  closed  semilunar  valve.  It  is  usually  brought 
about  by  chronic  endocarditis.  The  individual  semilunar  folds  are  thickened  and 
shortened,  the  actual  length  of  free  margin  being  reduced.  The  consequence  is 
that  doring  the  closure  of  the  valve,  the  edges  have  not  sufficient  length  to  meet 
perfectly  and  so  a  triangular  aperture  is  left.  This  is  illustrated  diagrammatioally 
in  the  accompanying  figure.    The  contraction  may  reach  such  an  extent  as  to  leave 
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Fig.  282.— Diagram  of  aortic  Insufficienc 
mal  Talre  closed  aa  seen  from  above;  b 
curtaiBs  shortened  and  leaving  a  triangular  space. 


icy.    a,  The  nor- 
,  the  valve  with 


only  a  nodulation  on  the  wall  of  the  aorta  in  place  of  the  oartains.  These  changes 
are  very  commonly  accompanied  by  adhesion  of  the  adjacent  folds  of  the  curtains 
and  this  necessarily  causes  contraction  of  the  orifice ;  indeed,  the  curtains  as  such 
may  disappear,  leaving  only  a  diaphragm  with  a  permanent  aperture  in  its  middle, 

the  condition  being  illustrated 
in  Fig.  225,  page  457.  An 
unusual  cause  of  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency is  Perforation  of  the 
yalTe  as  a  result  of  acute 
endocarditis  or  the  bursting  of 
a  valvular  aneurysm.  Of  course 
the  perforation  of  the  curtains 
beyond  the  line  of  contact 
already  referred  to  is  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  a  pathological 
perforation.  A  rare  cause  of 
aortic  insufficiency  is  the  Tearing  of  one  of  the  onrtalns.  During  severe  exertion 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  aorta  may  be  so  much  raised  as  to  rupture  a  curtain^ 
and  such  a  wound  will  hardly  unite,  as  it  will  be  torn  asunder  at  each  systole. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  aortic  disease  is  often  accompanied  by  mitral  disease, 
chronic  endocarditis,  having  its  origin  in  rheumatism,  attacking  both.  Chronic 
endocarditis  of  the  aortic  valve  again  is  often  connected,  as  we  have  seen,  with  en- 
darteritis or  atheroma  of  the  aorta,  and  in  that  case  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be 
associated  with  mitral  disease. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  observe  that  the  origin  of  the  endocarditis  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  Age  at  which  these  yalTular  leslone  oconr.  Acute 
rheumatism  is  a  disease  of  youth  and  manhood,  and  most  cases  of  valvular  disease 
take  origin  in  it.  Accordingly,  diseases  of  the  valves  are  most  common,  at  least  in 
their  inception,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty.  But  there  are  some  cases  of 
aortic  disease  which,  as  we  have  seen,  stand  in  a  different  category.  Chronic 
endarteritis  or  atheroma  is  a  disease  mostly  of  advanced  life,  and  so  it  is  more 
common  in  old  persons  to  meet  with  aortic  disease  than  with  mitral. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  Effecta  of  this  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valve  on 
the  circulation.  As  the  semilunar  valve  does  not  close  completely,  the  aorta  in  its 
recoil  after  the  ventricular  systole  will  force  blood  back  into  the  ventricle  as  well  as 
forward  into  the  systemic  arteries.  This  extra  mass  of  blood  driven  with  con- 
siderable force  into  the  left  ventricle  will  overfill  it  and  forcibly  distend  it,  while  the 
systemic  circulation  will  be  proportionately  starved.  The  natural  result  is  Dilata- 
tion and  hypertrophy  of  the  leftyentrlde,  which  may  almost  completely  compensate. 
In  this  disease,  therefore,  the  primary  and  prominent  fact  is  the  enlargement  of 
the  left  ventricle.  As  the  ventricle'propels  a  much  larger  amount  of  blood  into  the 
aorta,  and  with  abnormal  force,  there  is  sometimes  a  resulting  Dilatation  of  the 
aroh  and  great  vessels.  In  this  way  there  may  even  be  an  actual  aneurysm  of  the 
arch. 

It  is  to  be  added,  that  as  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  associated  with 
dilatation  of  that  cavity,  there  is  frequently  a  consequent  widening  ot  the  mitral 
orifice.  As  a  result  of  this,  we  may  have  a  relative  incompetency  of  the  mitral 
valve,  which  is  incapable  of  completely  covering  the  dilated  orifice.  In  this  way 
the  consequences  already  considered  of  Mitral  Insofflcieney  may  be  brought  about  -, 
but  they  are  usually  much  less  pronounced  than  in  the  primary  form  of  this  lesion, 
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and  of  late  occurrence.     It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  mitral  disease  often  co- 
exists with  aortic. 

4.  Obatructiim  nf  tlit  f  fT^iln  fll1^o<-  Aortlo  nlffliiB. — In  this  lesion  the  passage  of 
blood  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta  is  interfered  with.  It  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  caused  by  chronic  endocarditis.  The  conditions  already  described 
as  leading  to  insufficiency  of  the  valve  mostly  produce  also  obstruction  of  the  orifice, 
by  causing  rigidity  of  the  curtains,  and  this  is  all  the  more  marked  when  calcareous 
infiltration  ensues.  Where  the  valve  is,  in  the  way  already  mentioned,  converted 
into  a  rigid  diaphragm,  then  there  must  be  great  obstruction  of  the  orifice  as  well 
as  insufficiency  of  the  valve.  These  two  forms  of  lesion  are,  therefore,  usually 
found  associated.  In  acute  endocarditis  the  roughening  of  the  curtains  may  to 
some  extent  obstruct  the  flow  of  blood,  but  the  interference  is  trivial,  and  will 
hardly  lead  to  any  of  the  secondary  results  of  aortic  stenosis. 

The  obstruction  at  the  orifice  prevents  the  blood  getting  away  fully  during  the 
systole  of  the  ventricle,  and  there  comes  to  be  an  overfilling  of  the  ventricle.  The 
ventricle,  as  in  the  previous  case,  is  stimulated  to  increased  exertion,  and  so  here 
also  the  primary  phenomenon  is  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  yentrlcle.  This  may  com- 
pletely compensate  for  the  obstruction,  and  persons  may  go  about  comparatively 
well  with  an  obstructed  orifice  and  enlarged  left  ventricle.  But  this  is  not  so  likely 
as  in  the  previous  case,  and  any  need  for  extra  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  heart,  or 
weakness  of  its  muscles,  may  lead  to  incomplete  compensation.  In  such  a  case  the 
ventricle  will  get  abnormally  dilated,  and  the  auricle  will  not  be  able  to  empty 
itself  fully  into  the  dilated  ventricle.  The  Polmonary  circulation  will  become  en- 
gorged and  the  Right  yentride  overloaded,  and  so  we  may  have  all  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  mitral  disease.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that,  as  the  left  ventricle 
is  much  more  capable  of  undertaking  additional  work  than  the  right,  it  succeeds 
much  more  frequently  in  bringing  about  a  complete  compensation.  The  hypertrophied 
left  ventricle  having  to  dispose  of  an  increased  mass  of  blood,  generally  does  so 
slowly,  and  the  pulse  is  consequently  slow  and  regular. 

It  will  have  become  apparent  that  in  many  cases  aortic  disease  is  associated  with 
mitral,  and  that  there  is  frequently  combination  and  complication  of  the  resulting 
changes  in  the  heart  and  circulation. 

5.  ValYular  disease  of  the  right  heart. — We  have  already  seen  that,  except  in  the 
fcetus,  this  form  of  disease  is  uncommon  as  a  primary  lesion.  In  cases  of  acute  or 
chronic  endocarditis  with  well  marked  lesions  on  the  left  side,  however,  there  are 
very  often  distinct  indications  of  inflammation  in  the  valves  of  the  right  heart. 

Belatiye  insniUciency  of  the  tricuspid  yalye,  although  secondary,  is  often  of 
considerable  consequence  on  account  of  the  effects  to  which  it  leads.  We  have 
seen  that  in  mitral  disease  the  right  ventricle  usually  dilates  and  hypertrophies, 
and  with  this  change  in  the  ventricle  the  orifice  widens.  The  valve  may  thus  be 
unable  to  cover  the  enlarged  orifice,  and  become  insufficent.  In  other  forms  of 
dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  as  in  that  due  to  obstruction  to 
the  pulmonary  circulation,  the  same  thing  may  occur.  The  tricuspid  orifice 
normally  admits  readily  three  fingers  up  to  the  first  joints,  and  when  enlarged  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  cases  in  which  it  admits  four,  five,  six,  or  even  seven 
fingers.  If  the  valve  is  thus  incompetent  to  close  the  enlarged  orifice  the  blood  will, 
during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  regurgitate  into  the  auricle.  The  wave  will  be 
propagated  into  the  veins  of  the  neck,  and  there  will  probably  be  an  aggravation  of 
existing  congestion  of  the  systemic  veins. 

It  need  only  be  added,  that  if  chronic  endocarditis  attacks  the  tricuspid  or 
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pulmoiukry  valves,  it  may  prodaca  resulta  similar  to  those  eOeoted  in  the  mitnt 
The  tissue  here,  however,  ie  less  eubgtantial  to  begin  with,  and  the 
B  nsnallj  mnch  less  intense,  and  so  the  changes  are  rarely  of  any 


VIIL— TUBERCULOSIS  AND  SYPHILIS,  Etc, 

1.  TsbercnIosiB. — This  is  rare  as  a  lesion  of  the  heart  itself,  but 
frequent  and  important  in  the  pericardium.  Tuberculosis  of  the 
hwrt  is  an  occasional  accompaniment  of  acute  general  tuberculosis,  and 
is  not  infrequent  in  children.  There  are  the  usual  nodules  in  the 
muscular  substance  and  in  the  endocardium.  In  aome  cases  a  more 
definite  tabercnlar  endooarditis  has  been  observed  with  the  usual 
features  of  an  acute  endocarditis. 

Tabercalar  psricuditas  arises  by  infection  from  some  part  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  heart.  This  is  mostly  the  mediastinal  glands 
(Weigert),  but  may  bo  the  plenra.  A  tuberculosis  of  the  mediastinal 
glands  may  slumber  on  for  many  years,  and  an  accidental  extension  to 
the  parietal  pericardium  may  result  in  the  launching  of  the  infective 
agent  into  the  sac.  The  bacillus  is  dispersed  throu);hout  the  sac,  where 
it  multiplies  and  produces  its  toxine. 

At  the  outset  there  is  usually  an  acute  inflammation  n-ith  the 
features  of  acute  pericarditis  described  above,  but  there  is  not  usually 


much  serous  exudation.  A  fibrinous  deposit  is  formed  beneath  which 
small  miliary  nodules  are  visible.  As  the  disease  becomes  chronic 
there  is  great  new -formation  of  connective  tissue  and  of  tubercles.     The 
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process  occurs  in  both  the  viscer&l  and  parietAl  layers  of  the  pericardium, 
and  the  two  layers  are  liable  to  coalesce  so  that  adherent  pericardium 
results.  The  condition,  however,  differs  greatly  from  ordinary  adhesion 
of  the  pericardium  in  respect  that  there  is  very  great  thickening,  lu 
the  case  from  which  Fig.  233  is  taken  the  pericardium  had  a  thickness 
of  from  1-5  to  2*5  cm.  The  heart  is  thus  encased  in  a  dense  thick 
capsule  which  must  have  greatly  impeded  its  movements. 


b;  SmDmatoiu  tluua.   (Prom  ■  oolourcd  di 

In  the  thick  adherent  pericardium  it  is  usually  possible  to  distinguish 
two  layers  of  tubercles,  one  belonging  to  the  visceral,  and  one  to  the 
parietal  layer  of  the  pericardium.  Under  the  microscope  there  will  be 
found  large  masses  having  the  indefinite  characters  of  caseous  necrosis 
with  occasional  fVesh  tubercles,  in  the  midst  of  tissue  which  presents  in 
flome  ports  evidences  of  recent  inflammation  and  in  others  merely 
-dense  connective  tissue. 
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2.  Syphilis. — This  occurs  in  the  heart  chiefly  in  the  form  of  gam- 
mata  which  have  their  seat  in  the  muscular  substance  in  any  region. 
The  gumma,  which  may  attain  considerable  dimensions  (see  Fig.  234), 
is  a  dense  tough  body  of  somewhat  indefinite  structure,  and  it  is 
surrounded  in  the  usual  way  by  cicatricial  connective  tissue  which 
replaces  the  muscular  substance,  producing  an  interstitial  myocarditis. 
The  endocardium  and  pericardium  are  thickened,  and  the  latter  may 
show  adhesions.  Besides  the  gummata  a  limited  fibrous  induration  may 
have  a  syphilitic  origin.  A  syphilitic  affection  of  the  valves  has  been 
described,  but  is  very  rare. 

Actinomycosis  and  Hodgkin's  disease  may  extend  from  the  medi- 
astinum and  lungs  to  the  pericardium  and  heart,  but  are  not  inde- 
pendent diseases. 

literature. — Tuberadoms. — Tripier,  Aroh.  de  m^d.  exp6r.,  1890;  Weioert, 
Viroh.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixxv.,  1879 ;  Pollak,  Zeitsch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxi.,  1892  (literature). 
Syphilis. — ViBCHow,  Oesohwiilste  ii.,  441,  1865;  Lamcereaux,  Traits  de  la  Syph.» 
1873 ;  Lang,  Path,  und  Ther.  der  Syph.,  1896,  Syph.  des  Herzens,  1889 ;  Volmar, 
Ueber  Gummata  des  Herz,  1893;  Mracek,  Arch.  f.  Dermat.  Suppl.  1893  (with 
literature). 

IX.— TUMOURS  PROPER  AND  PARASITES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Primary  tumours  are  exceedingly  rare  in  the  heart.  According  to 
Berthenson  the  structure  in  30  published  cases  of  primary  tumours 
of  the  heart  was  as  follows : — Sarcoma  9  (Pure  Sarcoma  5,  Fibro- 
sarcoma 3,  Myxosarcoma  1);  Myxoma  7  (Pure  Myxoma  4,  Fibro- 
myxoma  3) ;  Fibroma  6 ;  Syphilitic  tumours  2 :  Cancer  3 ;  Fatty 
tumour  2 ;  Cyst  1. 

Secondary  tumours  are  also  rare.  Sarcomas  occurring  in  the 
neighbourhood  may  spread  to  the  heart,  and  especially  those  of  the 
mediastinum,  involving  first  the  parietal  and  then  the  visceral  peri- 
cardium. Sometimes  also  a  Cancer  of  the  oesophagus  extends  to  the 
pericardium.  Cancers  when  they  become  generalized  sometimes  occur 
in  the  heart,  in  the  form  of  round  pale  tumours. 

Of  Parasites,  the  echinococcus  and  the  cysticerus  cellulosae  have 
been  found  in  the  heart.  The  cysticercus  of  the  taenia  solium  is 
frequent  in  the  heart  of  swine,  and  that  of  the  taenia  mediocanellata 
in  cattle,  but  they  are  very  rare  in  man. 

Utaratnre. — Berthenson,  Virch.  Arch.,  cxxxii.,  390;  Fbaentzel,  Vorles.  fiber  die 
Krankh.  dee  Herzens,  1891. 
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SECTION  I.— Continued. 


B.— BLOOD-VESSELS. 


I.  Diseasas  of  the  Arteries.      (1)   Thrombosis  and  Embolism,  (2)  Obliteration, 

(3)  Acute  inflammation,  (4)  Chronic  endarteritis  or  atheroma ;  (a)  Causation 
and  nature,  (b)  tissue  changes,  (c)  efifects  on  circulation,  (5)  Endarteritis 
obliterans,  (6)  Retrograde  changes,  (a)  fatty  degeneration  of  the  intima, 
{b)  calcareous  infiltration  with  ossification,  (c)  amyloid  disease,  (7)  Aneurysm ; 
(a)  causation  and  mode  of  production ;  injury  to  middle  coat  and  increase 
of  blood-pressure ;  (6)  coats  of  artery  in  aneurysm  ;  (c)  thrombi;  {d)  condition 
of  branches ;  {e)  eflects  on  the  heart ;  and  (/)  on  parts  around ;  [g)  termin- 
ations, by  cure,  by  pressure  effects,  by  rupture.  (8)  Special  forms  of 
aneurysm ;  (a)  cirsoid  aneurysm  or  aneurysm  by  anastomosis ;  (&)  traumatic 
aneurysm  ;  (c)  dissecting  aneurysm ;  (d)  varicose  aneurysm.  (9)  Syphilitic 
and  tubercular  affectidtis  of  arteries. 

II.  Diseases  of  the  Veins.  \l )  Thrombosis.  (2)  Inflammations,  including  septic 
phlebitis  and  pyaemia.  \  (3)  Varix,  causation  and  character  of  changes  ; 
Haemorrhoids ;  varicocelk     (4)  New-formations  in  veins. 


i. 


rpHE  blood-vefisels  are  ^o  be  regarded  as  tubes  of  which  the  essential 
constituent  is  the  intima.  According  to  circumstances  the  intima 
becomes  clothed  with  external  and  middle  coats,  and  so  we  have 
arteries  and  veins.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in  nearly  all  new- 
formations,  blood-vessels  are  produced  as  well  as  the  proper  tissue,  and 
it  is  first  a  tube  composed  of  intima  which  is  formed,  or  a  capillary. 
This  primary  vessel  is  capable  of  enlargement  and  further  complication 
in  the  way  just  indicated,  so  that  a  transformation  of  the  primary 
capillaries  into  arteries  and  veins  may  take  place.  This  formation  of 
vessels  and  their  further  development  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  tissues  is  an  exceedingly  common  occurrence,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  formation  of  the 
tissues  during  the  period  of  development  and  growth  of  the  body 
as  a  whole.  A  process  of  a  similar  nature  is  sometimes  seen  when  the 
obstruction  of  an  artery  causes  the  current  to  be  in  great  part  diverted 
into  other  channels.  We  know  that  in  this  case  the  anastomosing 
vessels  enlarge,  small  arteries  becoming  converted  into  large  ones,  and 
perhaps  even  capillaries  into  arteries.     The  vascular  system  is  thus  an 
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-exceedingly  plastic  one,  and  possesses  great  powers  of  new-formation 
^nd  development  according  to  the  needs  of  the  tissues. 

I.— DISEASES  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

1.  Thrombosis  and  Embolism. — These  conditions  having  been  some- 
what fully  discussed  in  previous  pages,  it  remains  here  to  refer  to  the 
more  local  changes. 

Thrombosis  occurs  as  a  secondary  result  of  disease  of  the  walls  of 
arteries,  chiefly  in  cases  of  atheroma  and  aneurysm.  In  the  former  it 
is  often  the  cause  of  the  final  closure  of  the  vessel.  There  is  also 
thrombosis  as  a  result  of  ligature  of  arteries.  Acute  inflammations  in 
arteries  also  induce  thrombosis;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  septic 
ioQajOQations.  There  may  be  in  this  way  a  condition  similar  to  the 
more  frequent  septic  thrombosis  in  veins  (thrombo-phlebitis). 

Embolism  is  very  frequent  in  arteries.  If  the  embolus  be  a  simple 
one,  such  as  a  piece  of  thrombus,  the  portion  of  artery  affected  will 
undergo  a  process  of  chronic  inflammation  and  the  plug  will  become 
organized  in  the  manner  about  to  be  described.  A  septic  embolus,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  become  the  centre  of  a  suppurative  inflammation. 
We  have  also  embolism  from  the  penetration  of  tumours  and  parasites. 

2.  Obliteration  of  arteries. — In  several  of  the  affections  to  be 
-considered  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs,  partial  or  complete  occlusion 
and  obliteration  of  arteries  occurs,  and  the  processes,  although  differing 
somewhat  in  detail,  have  many  points  in  common.  In  all  of  them 
there  are  usually  conjoined  the  two  processes  of  thrombosis  and 
inflammation. 

Obliteration  by  ligature  affords  the  simplest  illustration.  When  an 
artery  is  ligatured,  the  internal  and  middle  coats  are  torn  through,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  235.  In  consequence  of  the  injury  and  stagnation  of 
blood  thrombosis  occurs,  and  the  thrombus,  which  contains  a  consider- 
able excess  of  leucocytes,  extends  to  the  nearest  branch,  as  is  well 
shown  in  Fig.  27,  p.  98.  This  is  followed  by  inflammatory  changes 
affecting  primarily  the  internal  coat.  This  tunic  becomes  cellular  and 
swollen  so  that  it  bulges  inwards  and  impinges  on  the  coagulum.  The 
inflamed  internal  coat  becQipftft  vnAnnlariyAr^^  new-formed  vessels  pene- 
trating  into  it  from  the  ^ftaa^j^gsgimp).  The  internal  coat  thus  sends 
buds  or  projections  inwards  which  replace  the  thrombus  by  vascularized 
granulation  tissue.  The  new-formed  vessels  are  produced  by  budding 
from  the  vessels  of  the  external  and  middle  coats,  and  these  tunics  also 
take  some  part  in  the  inflammatory  process,  but  the  middle  coat  is 
much  less  active  than  the  external,  and  its  special  character  disappears 
in  the  process.     The  granulation  tissue  thus  formed  has  the  usual 
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tendeDcy  to  form  connective  tiBsue,  and  the  final  result  is  that  the- 
portion  of  artery  concerned  is  resolved  into  a  piece  of  connective  tiBsuo^ 
which  may  form  part  of  the  cicatrix  of  a  wound. 


When  Arteries  have  been  wounded  a  somewhat  similar  process 
occurs.  If  the  artery  is  cut  across,  the  muscular  coat  by  its  contraction 
narrows  the  calibre  of  the  artery  and  withdraws  it  within  its  sheath. 
The  blood  flowing  out  through  the  orifice  deposits  leucocytes,  and 
a  clot  forma  within  the  sheath  and  at  the  orifice  of  the  vessel,  by 
and  by  completely  obstructing  it.  This  coagulum  will  l>e  a  white 
thrombus.  The  ensuing  processes  will  be  similar  to  those  just  de- 
scribed.    (See  Fig.  27.  p.  98,  and  Fig.  29,  p.  100.) 

In  the  case  of  obliteration  from  other  causes,  the  process  of  final 
organization  may  go  on  in  the  manner  described,  but  it  is  aometimeB 
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interfered  with  by  the  diseased  condition  of  the  wall  of  the  artery  or 
by  the  character  of  the  obliterating  agent.  If  the  latter  be  of  an 
irritating  nature,  as  in  septic  embolism,  then  there  can  be  no  organiza- 
tion, and  if  the  vessel  wall  be  seriously  diseased,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
atheroma,  then  the  whole  process  of  organization  may  remain  absent. 

3.  Acute  inflammation  of  arteries.  V\itfl  fiHi*^'Hff — Arteries 
often  take  part  in  inflammations  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  an 
independent  acute  inflammation  of  the  walls  is  very  rare.  An  endo- 
carditis aflecting  the  aortic  or  pulmonary  valve  sometimes  extends  to 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery,  producing 
warty  projections  on  the  internal  surface  of  these.  More  particularly, 
when,  in  acute  endocarditis,  a  considerable  thrombus  fonns  on  the 
aortic  valve  and  comes  against  the  wall  of  the  aorta,  it  may  lead  to  an 
acute  endarteritis  there. 

Purulent  arteritis  is  the  result  of  septic  inflammation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood or  of  septic  embolism.  The  process  is  similar  to  that  in 
septic  phlebitis. 

4.  Atheroma.  Chronic  endarteritis. — {Arterio-sderosiSy  endarteritis 
defoiinans,  endarteritis  nodosa), — These  names  are  applied  to  a  disease  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  arteries,  the  nature  of  which  has  been 
differently  regarded  at  different  times. 

(a)  Causation  and  nature  of  the  disease. — According  to  the  more 
common  view  of  the  process  the  disease  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
internal  coat,  and  hence  the  name  endarteritis.  But  there  are  several 
indications  which  tend  to  remove  atheroma  from  the  category  of  a 
simple  endarteritis.  The  thickening  of  the  intima,  which  is  the 
primary  feature,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  hypertrophy,  the  new 
tissue  being  more  special  in  structure  than  the  ordinary  new-formed 
tissue  of  inflammation  (see  below).  It  is  also  a  tissue  which  tends  to 
degeneration,  mostly  fatty  degeneration.  The  fact  that  the  disease  is 
peculiarly  one  of  advanced  life  is  another  fact  of  importance,  and  it 
mny  ^^'^'R  hfi  °°'^  ^^°^  a  weakness  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  causation  of  the  disease. 
While  there  is  this  predisposition  the  actual  supervention  of  the  disease 
is  apparently  caused  by  mechanical  irritation.  Its  principal  seat  is  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  this  is  doubtlessTfue  to  the  fact  that  this  part  is 
more  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  wave  of  blood  during  the  systole  of 
the  heart  than  any  other  portion  of  the  arterial  system.  The  disease  is 
frequently  met  with  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  here  it  is  more 
•difficult  to  account  for  its  occurrence  on  the  theory  of  mechanical 
irritation,  but  the  atheromatous  patch  is  often  situated  just  at  a 
.bifurcation,  where,  presumably,  the  vessel  wall  is  more  exposed  to  the 
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force  of  the  current.  It  is  also  common,  as  already  remarked,  in  the 
coronary  arteries,  where  we  may  presume  that  the  blood  pressure  iB 
higher  than  in  other  arteries  of  their  size.  Again,  it  ie  met  with  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  the 
excessive  impulse  of  the  blood  from  the  hypertrophiod  ventricle  appar- 
ently determining  its  occurrence.  As  we  shall  see  afterwards,  syphilis 
produces  a  disease  of  arteries  in  some  respects  similar  to  atheroma. 

(i)  The  tiflflue  changes. — The  disease  consists  in  a  ""fr"  "'•  -^"^ 
localized  thickening  of  the  internal  coat.  The  thickening  is  nearly 
always  distinctly  llnltod  Itt  area,  so  that  we  speak  of  Atheromatoos  P*""!^ 


"     •«•.»•.  V   'J 


mambnuw  ol  Henle  1 


-«  1*  tUclwDlng  of  Ihe 


patohes  (hence  the  name  endarteritis  nodosa).  When  v 
aorta  in  the  earlier  stages  we  see  elevated  areas  with  tolerably  abrupt 
edges,  and  usually  of  a  dead  white  colour  as  compared  with  the  sur- 
rounding intima.  These  patches  are  hard,  and  cut  like  cartilage.  In 
the  arteries  of  the  brain  the  diseased  parts  are  seen,  without  opening 
the  vessels,  as  white  opaque  patches,  and  the  vessel  is  more  rigid  than 
normal,  so  that  it  does  not  collapse ;  the  calibre  also  is  diminished, 
sometimes  very  greatly,  by  the  inward  projection  of  the  patch.  On 
cutting  into  the  patch,  in  either  the  aorta  or  a  cerebral  artery,  then  la 
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j  often  an  opaque  yellow  colour  revealed  in  the  deeper  parts,  and  this  is 
I  an  indication  of  &tty  degeneration.    Very  often,  too,  there  is,  especially 
in  the  aorta,  calcareous  infiltration  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  patch, 
but  these  two  conditions  will  be  more  fully  discussed  further  on. 

In  considering  more  particularly  the  details  of  the  process,  it  i& 
instructive  to  examine  microscopic  sections,  including  the  edge  of  the 
.patch  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  vessel.  In  well-preserved 
Irecenl  cases  it  can  be  seen  that  the  endothelium  of  the  intima  is 
jcontinued  over  the  patch,  a  cellular  proliferation  in  the  sub- endothelial 
j  tissue  is  seen  to  be  the  essential  feature  (Fig.  236).      Ill   nearly  all 


Flff.  137.— Eilifa  u(  patch  in  lUuroDU  nf  (cnmrHl.  To  the  light  ths  Diembnine  of 
I]en]eliiH«iiu.kdu-ktnn<l.  The  uitch  bu  brfikcn  IhrouKh  the  momhnDe  uid  pn- 
tecfd  ItHlf  Into  the  middle  o«l.     x  10. 

cases  there  is  little  difficulty  in  oltserviiig  that  the  patch  is  really  a 
thickening  of  the  internal  coat,  an  shown   in   Figures  237  und  23S. 

I  The  thickened  intima  is  composed  of  a  dense  connective  tissue,  which 
in  the  early  stages  contains  many  rounil,  ovul,  and  stellate  cells.  In 
many  cases  the  thickened  intima  can  he  mode  out  to  present  a  similar 
structure  to  the  normal  intima.  A  section  on  the  flat  shows  large 
numbers  of  branching  cells  (as  in  Fig.  239),  such  as  characterize  the 
normal  structure.  The  new-formed  tissue  thus  constitutes  a  hyper- 
trophy of  the  intima. 
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In  a  fully  formed  patch  the  itructure  is  often  Bomewhat  indefinite. 
The  tissue  is  indeed  half  obsolete,  and,  as  already  indicated,  fatty 
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degeneration  readily  occurs.  The  fatty  degeneration  begins  usually  in 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  patch,  so  that  on  cutting  into  it  one  generally 
finds  in  the  portion  of  the  patch  bordering  on  the  middle  coat  an 
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opaque  jrellow  streak  (see  also  Fig.  240).  Tbe  fatty  degeneration  at 
first  affects  the  cells  of  the  intima  (as  shown  in  Fig.  240),  but  as  time 
goes  on  the  intercellular  substance  gives  way,  and  the  tissue  breaks 
clown,  so  that   a    cavity  containing    fatty  debris  with    crystals  of 


niai^rine  and  of  cholesteatine  is  formed.  It  is  from  the  character  of 
this  fatty  debris  that  the  name  atheroma  is  derived,  and  the  cavity  thus 
formed  is  sometimes  called  an  Atheromatous  ftbeceSB.     (See  Fig.  341.) 


The  tissue  superficial  to  the  cavity  may  ultimately  give  way,  and  so 
expose  the  cavity,  thus  forming  an  AtheromatoOB  ulcer.  (Sec  Fig.  242.) 
The  ulcer  sometimes  presents  calcareous  masses  in  its  walls,  and  in  any 
case  it  may  induce  the  deposition  of  librine  on  its  surface. 
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OalearttQan  inflhratiT"  is  a  frequent  result  in  the  atheromatoua  patch. 
The  dense  tieeue  of  the  patch  may  become  infiltrated  w-ith  lime  Baits, 
with  or  without  a  pre- 
ceding fatty  degeneration. 
This  ie  peculiarly  the  case 
when  the  tissue  is  very 
hard  and  dry.  We  shall 
see  afterwards  that  some 
individuals  present  a  very 
great  t«ndency  to  the 
deposition  of  lime  salts 
in  the  walls  of  their 
arteries,  and  there  are 
cases  of  atheroma  in  which 
this  tendency  is  very 
marked,  so  that  with 
comparatively  little  ather- 
omatous thickening  there 
may  be  very  extensive 
calcareous  deposition.  At 
first  the  salts  are  deposited 
in   fine   granules,  and  in 

the  deeper  layers  of  the  patch,  but  as  time  goes 
aggregate  into  consistent  masses,  so  that  we  ha\c  CalcareoUfl  plates  of 
various  forms  and  sizes,  sometimes  attaining  to  a  square  inch  in  area. 
These  plates,  having  abrupt  edges,  not  infrequently  tear  through  the 
remaining  layers  of  the  intima,  and  present  an  edge  or  angle  inside  the 
vessel.  They  may  even  become  to  a  considerable  extent  separated,  and 
hang  into  the  calibre  attached  only  by  a  strip  of  intima  like  a  hinge. 
The  rough  calcareous  edge  very  commonly  induces  a  deposition  of 
fibrine,  and  the  thrombus  thus  formed  may  subsoiuently  get  detached, 
and  form  an  embolus.  The  determination  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
fatty  or  calcareous  change  appears  to  depend  on  individual  peculiarities. 
Both  forms  are  very  fre<[uent  in  the  aorta.  The  fatly  change  pre- 
ponderutes  greatly  in  the  cerebral  arteries.  The  aorta  is  sometimes 
greatly  altered  by  the  atheroma  and  calcareous  deposition,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  243. 

Besides  these,  which  may  be  reganled  as  the  primary  lesions  of 
atheroma,  there  are  fre(|ncntly  present  certjiiii  further  changes  which 
have  been  variously  iiiterpreted  as  parts  of  the  primary  lesion  or  as 
Seconday  resnits.  These  concern  chiefly  the  media  and  the  adventitia. 
There  is  no  dotibt   that   in  atheroma   of  the   aorta   there  are   very 
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commonly  inflammatory  maiiifeatationB  iti  the  two  outer  coatm.  and 

some  authors  have  regarded  this  as  an  indication  that  the  atheroma 
ia  merely  part  of  a  general 
inflammation  of  the  veesol- 
wall.  But  these  manifesta- 
tions are  usually  absent  in 
atheroma  of  the  smaller 
vessels,  and  may  be  awanting 
in  the  aorta  itself.  They 
are  either  the  result  of  the 
atheroma,  or  else  they  are 
conditioned  by  those  changes 
in  the  circulation  (increased 
pressure)  which  we  have  seen 
to  take  part  in  the  causation 
of  atheroma. 

The  atheromatous  patch, 
forming  a  hard  nodule,  im- 
pinges on  the  media,  and  not 
infrequently  seriously  inter- 
feres with  it.  There  may  he 
a  simple  thinning  of  the 
meflia  from  within,  along 
w it h  fatty  changes  ~w hi ch 
may  piauilBat  ihemaelvea   in 

the  nniscle   cells  of  this  coat  (see   Fig.  244).     There  may  be,   on 

the  other  hand,  traumatic  lesions,  sometimes  i-esnlting  in  rupture  of 

the  elastic  lamina  of  Henle.     This 

injury  and  ruptnre  brings  almut  a 

process  of  repair,  ho  that  we  ha\t: 

the    usual    formation    of    \ascula]- 

inflammatory   tissue   in    the   meilJu 

going  on  to  cicatrization.  More- 
over,   the    atheromatous    patch    is 

largely  in  the  condition  of  a  piece 

of  dead  or  obsolete  tissue,  and,  on 

the  principles  already  expounde<l. 
J  it  is  lialile  to  be  eaten  into  and 
■  replaced  by  vascular  tissue.  The 
Ideepei-    parts    of    the     patch     are 

|fr BC( III  iillj  ihiii  jiascularized,  especj- 

»lly  when  the  media  has  been  injui-ed.     These  are  true  inflammatory 
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changes  in  the  intima,  and  are  different  from  the  atheromatous  process. 
They  are  often  continuous  with  the  similar  changes  in  the  media 
and  adventitia.  These  lesions  are  of  importance  in  relation  to  the 
causation  of  aneurysms  (see  further  on). 

(c)  ZffectB  "^  '^^^^toffma  nn  *^^"  nimnln.tinTi — There  are  four  altera- 
tions which  it  produces,  each  of  which  may,  according  to  circumstances, 
have  important  effects  on  the  circulation.  The  disease  causes  mirwwmg 
(if  the  rulihrf,  interference  with  the  muscular  contractility,  rigidity,  and  some- 
liincs  actual  injury  to  the  wall. 

The  NsTTDWing  of  the  veSHel  v.-i\\  he  of  little  consequence  in  such 
large  arteries  as  the  aorta,  but  in  the  case  of  the  cerehral  vessels,  the 
cardiac  arteries,  and  those  of  the  legs,  the  interference  with  the  circula- 
tion may  be  considerable  (see  Fig.  245).     We  ha\e  seen  this  illustrated 


.    The  grMtljr  th 

«iii'tiuB  of  partial!)-  onwnlMtl  thrombuii ;  (.()  tluod 
occupying  thaniualnlug  cullbn-     X  M. 

in  the  case  of  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart,  especiallj-  when 
thrombosis  supervenes,  where  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  some- 
times produces  severe  angina,  and  may  lead  to  sudden  rieath,  and  it  is 
no  less  potent  as  a  cause  of  disease  in  the  cerebral  arteries. 

The  Interfereaoe  with  the  contractility  will  alio  affect  mainly  the 
arteries  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  in  the  case  of  the  arteries  of  the 
brain,  the  absence  of  that  control  of  the  circulation  which  is  afforded  hy 
their  varying  calibre  may  leail  to  serious  conse<|ue rices. 
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Rigidity  and  weakening  of  the  wall  are  very  important  coiwe- 
quences  of  atheroma,  especially  in  the  aorta,  where  they  are  important 
&ctors  in  the  caiiaation  of  aneuryam.     The  immediate  coiiBeqiience  of 
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rigidity  of  the  uorta  is  that  dm-ing  the  systole  of  the  heart  the  vessel 
does  not  dilate,  and  at  the  end  of  the  systole  it  does  not  recoil,  si)  that 
the  force  of  the  elastic  recoil  is  lost  to  the  cii-culation,  and  in  distant  parts 
there  is  apt  u>  lie  more  or  less  stagnation.  As  a  result  of  this  wc  ha\e 
hypertrophj'  of  the  left  i-entricle,  which  is  often  very  marked  in  cases 
where  much  calcareous  infiltration  exists.  The  hypertrophj e<l  ventricle 
sending  the  lilood  forcibly  into  the  rigid  aorta  produces  commonly  a 
diffuse  dilatation  of  the  arch.  The  intlueiice  of  atheroma  in  producinj^ 
aneurysm  will  fall  to  he  considei'ed  snhscc^uently. 

The  time  of  life  at  which  atheroma  is  most  frequent  is  a  point  ol  some  iniport- 
anoe  in  relation  to  the  csuaation  o[  aneurysm.  Accoiding  to  Bokitansky .  it  U 
coromoneEjt  between  the  ageB  of  forty  and  sixty.  It  is  still  pretty  frequent  down  to 
thirty  years  of  ages,  but  rapidly  diminishes  in  frequency  from  that  age  downwards. 
It  is  extremely  rare  under  twenty  years,  and  when  it  doeB  occur  it  is  mostly  in 
connection  with  congenital  anomalies  of  the  great  vessels  or  heart,  such  M  Btenoeis 
of  a  main  stem  with  defect  of  the  septum,  etc. 

5.  EsdarteritiB  obliterans.— This  is  not  uii  iiKlepeudcnt  disease,  but 
is  frequently  of  consiTlcrabIc  importance  as  a  part  of  the  phenomena  of 
other  conditions.  It  uifectM  the  finer  vessels  of  certain  organs,  and 
consista,  like  atheroma,  in  a  thickening  of  the  internal  coat  (sec  Fi^. 
247)  which,  in  these  fine  arteries,  frequently  leads  to  complete  obliter- 
ation. This  form  of  lesion  is  seen  especially  in  interstitial  inflammations 
of  organs,  and  is  particularly  freqiieiit  in  chntnic  interstitial  nephritis, 
where  it  will  be  again  referred  to. 


a 
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6.  Betrogradfl  ohugea  in  arteries. — We  have  already  referred  to 

retrograde  changes  in  connection  with  atheroma.     Some  more  inde- 
pendent forms  have  still   to  bo 
considered. 

(a)  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  "  .*^ 
intim»  of  arteries. — This  con-  ^',!  '  j-^^ 
dition  IS  apt  to  l>e  mistaken  for  }^~^ 
atheroma.  We  frequently  see.  'Ja'i 
especially  in  the  aorta,  yellow  ^,5,:-  ^  ,^ 
markings  slightly  raised  above  S"^  ■  |  'f.^ 
the  internal  surface,  and  having  '.'J  ,  ?^^ 
the  appearance  of  superficial  j-^/  '.-"f"' 
figurings.  They  are  to  be  found  f.;^  f  ,i--j 
in  the  aorta,  pulmonary  arterj',  ■■  '"' 
and  other  parts  of  the  arterial 

'^  Fig.  MT.—EDilirUrltii  ablltcnum  Id  a,rt«Tlei  of 

system.      If  a   portion  of  such   a     Wdney:  «,  tUckeoKl  ■nd  BbroiM  Intenua  co»t: 

patch    be    examined    under   the 

microscope  by  removing  a  thin  layer  by  a  section  parallel  to  the 
surface,  it  will  be  found  that  the  condition  consists  in  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  intima.  The  flat  branched  cells  are 
demarcated  by  the  presence  in  them  of  abundant  fat  drops.  If  the 
fatty  degeneration  is  much  advanced  then  the  intercellular  sutjstance 
becomes  also  the  seat  of  fat  drops,  and  the  cells  are  no  longer 
demarcated.  It  sometimes  happens  that  when  the  degeneration  is 
very  advanced  the  little  patch  softens  and  an  erosion  forms.  This 
erosion  is  very  superficial,  and  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  ather- 
omatous ulcer. 

This  condition  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  comparatively 
healthy  persons ;  we  have  already  seen  that  in  aneemic  and  emaciated 
persons  it  is  frequent,  and  it  is  to  be  classed  in  the  same  category  as 
fatty  degeneration  nf  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart. 

(b)  C^careoua  infiltration  of  arteries. — We  have  already  seen  that 
in  atheroma  there  is  very  frequently  a  calcareous  infiltration  of  the 
affected  structures,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  indiWdual  peculiarities 
appear  to  play  an  important  part  here.  In  some  cases  a  more  inde- 
pendent calcareous  deposition  occurs,  and  here  individual  peculiarities 

are  of  still  greater  consequence.  Calcification  of  the  middle  coatjs  ^'^'nuA 
the  most  frequent  and  important  form.  I'his  isTery  freijnently  associ-  'J 
ated  with  atheroma,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  atheroma  and  'Hiw  - 
calcareous  deposition  very  often  afi'ect  different  aiteries  or  different  jj^* 
parts  of  the  same  artery.  We  may  have,  f(jr  instance,  atheroma  of  the  7r*  ' 
aorta  and  calcification  of  the  middle  coat  in  the  femoral  and  smaller 
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vessels ;  or  there  may  be  atheroma  as  well  as  calcification  in  the 
femoral,  but  in  their  extreme  degrees  the  two  are  present  at  separate 
part«  of  the  artery.  For  instance.  Fig.  241,  p.  482,  and  Fig.  249  are 
^m  the  same  femoral  art«ry,  and  Ironi  parts  near  each  other  ;  but  the 
one  shows  atheroma  with  fatty  degeneration,  while  the  other  exhibits 
I  \ery  advanced  calcareous  infiltration  of  the  middle  coat.  Tt.  mav  hpra 
rnmiii-ynifl    that   i-n|^j(if nt.inn    .fff^-ffj  >,p  pn^fp.rcncn  the  arteries  of 


1  medium  P"'^  fljfall«r  aipji.  It  ie  often  very  pronounced  in  the  femoral 
and  brachial,  and  extends  to  those  of  smaller  size,  hut  pot  m  the  finest 
arteries. 
The  deposition  occurs  in  most  cases  primarily  into  the  muscular  fibre 
cells  of  the  middle  coat,  and  at  first  marks  these  out  by  the  presence  of 
fine  opaque  granules  {see  Fig.  248),  but  the  author  has  met  with  a 


case  in  which  the  clastic  lamina  of  Henlc  was  the  primary  seat  of 
ileposition.  The  granules  flow  together  till  a  patch  is  formed  of  an 
opaque  appearance,  but  confiiie^l  to  the  middle  coat.  As  the  calcareous 
ileposition  increases,  the  patch  sometimes  assumes  a  crystalline  appear- 
ance, and  the  material  may  become  broken  and  irregular,  as  in  Fig.  249. 
This  condition  necessarily  gives  greatly  increased  rigidity  to  the  waits 
of  the  arteries,  and  the  feeling  of  rigidity  so  often  felt  in  the  radial  and 
other  smaller  arteries  is  mostly  due  to  this  cause,  and  not  to  atheroma. 
The  fact,  however,  that  calcification  of  the  middle  coat  is  so  often 
associated  with  atheroma  renders  this  rigidity  to  some  extent  an  indica- 
tion of  the  existence  of  atheroma  in  the  larger  arteries.  To  the  naked 
eye  the  calcified  parts  frequently  manifest  themselves  by  the  appearance 
of  a  circular  opaque  striation,  visible  especially  when  the  artery  ie  laid 
open  and  viewe<l  from  within.  The  appearance  is  better  seen  if  the 
artery  be  allowed  to  dry  partially,  as  then  the  normal  tissue  becomes 
more  transparent  and  the  chalky  structures  more  prominent.     Id  that 
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case  complete  or  partial  rings  are  seen,  not  unlike  the  irregular  cartila- 
ginous rings  of  the  bronchi,  but  smaller.  Another  method  of  rendering 
the  calcification  prominent  is  to  tear  off  the  internal  coat,  which  is 
usually  somewhat  loosely  attached. 


Fig.  249. — Calcareous  infiltration  of  the  middle  coat  of  an  arter>'.  The  lime  salts 
have  aggregated  together  so  ss  to  produce  a  crystalline  appearance.  This  was  taken 
from  the  same  artery  as  Fig.  241.     x  22. 


The  calcified  middle  coat  sometimes  undergoes  a  true  Ossification,  so 
that  spicula  of  bone  may  be  mixed  with  calcareous  masses.  The 
ossification  is  secondary  to  the  calcareous  infiltration,  and  is  always 
small  in  extent  compared  \v\ih  the  latter.  It  is  really  the  result  of  a 
chronic  inflammation  around  the  calcareous  masses,  the  new-formed 
connective  tissue,  penetrating  amongst  these,  becoming  transformed  into 
true  bone  by  reason  of  the  rigidity  of  the  structures  and  the  abundance 
of  lime  salts. 

The  author  has  observed  a  similar  development  of  true  bone  in  a  collapsed 
hydatid  cyst  in  the  liver.  In  this  case  the  new-formed  connective  tissue  had 
penetrated  amongst  the  degenerated  products  of  the  parasite,  and  in  some  parts 
had  developed  osseous  tissue  with  regular  lacunae  and  canaliculi. 

The  calcareous  infiltration  of  the  middle  coat  renders  the  artery  peculiarly  rigid, 
and,  when  extensive,  induces  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  just  as  rigidity  of  the 
aorta  does.  The  rigid  vessels  are  also  liable  to  dilatation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  aorta. 
But  besides  that,  the  calcified  middle  coat  is  brittle,  and  affords  a  much  less 
effective  resistance  to  the  distensile  wave  of  blood.  An  additional  strain  on  the 
circulation,  or  some  special  movement  of  the  body,  may  break  the  brittle  coat  and 
directly  lead  to  aneurysmal  dilatation  of  the  artery.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  peri- 
pheral aneurysms  are  frequently  induced  in  this  way,  and  especially  those  of  the 
popliteal  region,  where  the  artery  is  peculiarly  liable  to  mechanical  injury  from  the 
movements  of  the  limb. 

A  peculiar  Oaldfleation  of  arteries  by  metastaslB  has  been  described.  We  have 
already  seen  that  when  great  destruction  of  bone  is  occurring  the  lime  salts  may  be 
deposited  in  distant  parts,  the  lungs  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal  being  the  chief  seats.  Kuttner  has  described  a  case  in  which  the  incrusta- 
tion occurred  in  the  arteries.  The  deposition  increased  in  amount  the  further 
removed  the  arteries  were  from  the  heart,  and  it  was  especially  manifest  where  the 
current  was  permanently  impeded,  as  where  a  small  branch  issued  from  a  com- 
paratively large  stem.     In  this  case  it  was  the  intima  that  was  incrusted,  and  it 
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was  peculiar  that  the  veins  were  not  in  the  least  affected.  Apart  from  the 
incrustation,  the  arterial  coats  were  apparently  normal.  The  source  of  the  lime 
salts  was  an  acute  caries  of  the  vertebral  column  from  the  first  dorsal  to  the  last 
lumbar.  In  relation  to  the  pathology  of  the  case,  it  is  to  be  added  that  there  was  a 
purulent  interstitial  nephritis,  so  that  the  excretion  of  lime  salts  was  presumably 
impeded.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  case  the  metastasis  was  to  the  arteries,  and 
that  the  lungs  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  were  entirely  free. 

(c)  Amyloid  disease. — This  is  frequent  in  the  walls  of  arteries  in 
various  organs.     (See  page  146,  and  under  Kidneys,  Spleen,  Liver.) 

7.  Anenrysms. — An  aneurysm  is  a  localized  dilatation  of  an  artery-. 
Taking  this  as  the  definition,  it  will  follow  that  in  the  aneurysm  the 
coats  of  the  artery  are  stretched,  and,  to  some  extent,  retained  as  the 
covering  of  it.  We  shall  afterwards  see  that  there  are  aneurysms  in 
which  this  is  hardly  the  case,  in  which  the  coats  rather  give  way  and 
rupture.  Such  aneurysms  are  often  designated  Sporions  anenrysms, 
of  which  it  will  be  necessary  afterwards  to  describe  several  varieties. 
Even  of  the  aneurysms  which  come  under  the  above  definition  there  are 
several  varieties,  but  we  have  to  consider  here,  in  the  first  place,  those 
which  arise  by  a  limited  dilatation  of  an  artery.  The  artery  may  be 
dilated  in  a  considerable  part  or  the  whole  of  its  circumference,  thus 
forming  a  spindle  shaped  or  Fnsiform  anenrysm.  The  dilatation  may 
affect  such  a  considerable  portion  of  a  vessel  as  scarcely  to  come  under 
the  designation  of  an  aneurysm.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  aorta 
where  Dilatation  of  the  arch  (as  in  Fig.  250)  is  not  infrequent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  dilatation  may  be  such  as  to  form  a  pouch,  and  we 
have  then  a  Saccnlated  anenrysm. 

(a)  Gansation  and  Mode  of  Prodnction. — A  general  survey  of  the 
conditions  under  which  aneurvsms  occur  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
two  chief  agents  have  to  do  with  their  production,  namely,  some  con- 
dition which  weakens  or  injures  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  more  especially 
its  middle  coat,  and  increase  of  the  blood-pressure.  The  injury  to  the 
me<lia  is  local,  the  increase  of  blood-pressure  is  in  the  general  arterial 
system  and  depends  on  general  circumstances. 

Atheroma  is  to  be  mentioned  as  the  most  potent  load  agent  in  the 
production  of  aneurysm.  The  connection  of  atheroma  and  aneurysm  is 
at  once  indicated  by  the  fact  that  virtually  in  all  cases  of  aneurysm  of 
the  aorta,  atheroma  is  present,  and  often  in  a  very  marked  form.  The 
manner  in  which  atheroma  conduces  to  the  causation  of  aneurvsm  has 
'  l>een  made  the  subject  of  study  by  the  author  in  association  with  Dr. 
Auld.  It  may  l>e  remarked  that,  for  purposes  of  resistance  to  the  force 
of  the  blood,  the  media  is  the  essential  part  of  the  vessel-wall.  In 
the  aorta  it  forms  a  thick  mantle  composed  chiefly  of  elastic  and  muscular 
tissues.     The  intima  is  a  thin  layer,  and  the  adventitia,  which  is  com- 
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postid  of  connective  and  elastic  tissue,  has  neither  the  resistance  nor  the 
elastic  recoil  of  the  media. 


The  relations  of  atheroma  and  aneurysm  are  liest  studied  in  iiistaiiceB 
whore  there  are  the  first  beginnings  in  small  depressions  or  pouches 
visible    in   scanning   the    internal    surface.      In  most   cases  of  actual 
aneurysm,  and  in  some  cases  of  atheroma  without  aneurysm,  such  smalt 
beginnings  are  visible.     When  such  small  depressions  are  examined  in 
microscopic  section  the  conditions  visible  are  those  shown  in  Fig.  251. 
Here,  it  will  be  noted,  the  depression  coincides  with  an  atheromatous 
patch  or  node.     The  depression  is  lai^ly  at  the  expense  of  the  middle 
ci>at,  which  tapers  off  towards  the  centre,  and  is  entirely  awaiiting  at 
one  point  near  the  bottom  of  the  depression.     The  actual  dilatation  is  | 
evidently  referable  to  deHtractiOD   of  the   media,  and   this  has  been  I 
occasioned  by  the  impingement  of  the  patch  or  node  upon  it.     It  has  ' 
lieen  already  explained  under  atheroma  that  the  patch  often  leads  to 
injury  and  rupture  of  the  meflia,  and  in  the  beginnings  of  aneurysms 
this  ia  regularly  present. 
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^Ve  have  already  seen  also,  under  atheroma,  that  the  injury  to  the 
media  leada  secondarily  to  inflammatory  processes  in  the  wall  generally. 
These  are  partly  reparatory  and  are  continued  after  the  formation  of 
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the  aneurysm,  whose  wall,  as  will  appear  afterwards,  ia  ultiniiitely  com- 
posed of  connective  tissue  formeil  W  a  process  of  inflammation. 

Whilst  atheroma  is  a  frefiucnt  element  in  the  causation,  other  condi- 
tions which  iqjure  or  rupture  the  middle  coat  are  also  causes.  Thus 
embolism  in  the  cerebral  arterius,  when  it  does  not  cause  complet« 
obstruction,  is  liable  to  produce  aneurysm  by  injuring  the  wall.  Kx- 
amination  of  an  aneurysm  of  this  kind  showed  that  there  was  virtually 
a  gap  in  the  middle  coat,  the  iutima  and  adventitia  tnting  pushed  out- 
wards. Calcification  of  the  media,  by  rendering  the  me<fia  brittle,  may 
also  be  regarded  as  an  agent  in  the  causation  of  aneurysms.  A  blow- 
over  a  vessel  may  extend  deeply  enough  to  injure  its  coats,  or  the 
fractured  end  of  a  bone  may  do  so.  (See  under  Traumatic  .■Viieurysm, 
p.  500.) 

The  influence  of  Increase  of  blood-pressare  is  shown  by  a  number  of 
considerations.  In  severe  contiriue<l  exertion  we  find  the  niOBt  frequent 
cause  of  incrcaserl  blood -pressure.    The  engineer  who  has  tii  manipulate 
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a  piece  of  hot  iron  while  wielding  a  heavy  hammer,  or  the  football 
player  who  has  a  succession  of  fast  runs  to  make,  or  the  mountaineer 
who  forces  the  pace  too  much,  or  the  soldier  who  has  to  perform  long 
marches  with  heavy  accoutrements,  must  each  put  a  strain  on  his  heart 
and  larger  vessels  which  ordinary  persons  are  not  liable  to.  In  this 
connection  the  Age  at'  which  aneurysms  are  most  common  is  of  import- 
ance. This  coincides  with  the  latter  part  of  the  most  active  period  of 
life.  Aneurysms  are  most  frequent  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty. 
On  the  other  hand,  atheroma,  although  not  infrequent  between  these 
ages,  is  much  more  common  after  forty.  It  will  be  seen  that  aneurysms 
coincide  with  the  time  of  life  when  the  period  of  greatest  bodily  Wgour 
overlaps  the  beginnings  of  the  period  of  occurrence  of  atheroma. 
Another  circumstance  is  the  great  preponderance  of  aneurysm  in  the 
male  sex.  Atheroma  shows  a  similar  predominance,  but  not  nearly  to 
such  an  extent.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  M'Crorie,  statistics  bearing 
on  this  point  are  not  usually  reliable,  unless  it  be  remembered  that 
males  are  more  frequently  subjected  to  post-mortem  examinations  than 
females.  But  still  when  the  differences  are  very  great  this  factor 
cannot  be  the  determining  one.  Thus  Bizot  found  in  189  cases  of 
aneurysm  171  in  males  and  18  in  females,  and  Hodgson  found  in  63 
cases  56  in  males  and  7  in  females.  The  explanation  of  this  difference 
is  chiefly  that  men  are  more  exposed  to  extremes  of  physical  exertion 
than  are  women.  On  the  same  principle  we  explain  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  aneurysm  in  some  countries  as  comijared  with  others.  The 
excessive  stress  to  which  workmen  in  our  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
establishments  and  sailors  in  our  ships  are  frequently  put  in  this  country 
goes  far  to  explain  the  frequency  of  aneurysm  here. 

Another  circumstance  of  importance  is  the  Localization  of  anenrysms 
in  different  arteries.  Nearly  half  the  cases  of  aneurysm  occur  in  the 
siorta,  and  the  great  majority  of  these  in  the  thoracic  portion.  We 
have  seen  that  atheroma  is  most  frequent  in  this  vessel,  but,  in  addition 
to  that,  the  aorta  is  most  exposed  to  the  excessive  pressure  of  the 
blood  when  the  heart  is  stimulated  to  unduly  forcible  action.  Next  to 
the  aorta  the  popliteal  artery  is  most  frequently  the  seat  of  aneurysm. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  o^t  that  this  vessel  is  especially  liable  to 
injury  from  sudden  flexures  of  the  leg,  especially  when  the  middle  coat 
i»  rendered  brittle  by  calcareous  infiltration.  But  besides  that,  the 
vessel  is  so  situated  as  to  be  liable  to  localized  increase  of  blood-pressure. 
As  it  issues  from  the  popliteal  space  the  artery  passes  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  is  liable  to  constriction  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscle.  On  this  principle  has  been  explained  the 
fre<iuency  of  popliteal  aneurysm  in  flunkies  whose  principal  occupation 
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is  to  exercise  their  gastrocnemii  in  standing.  But  apart  from  that, 
when  a  person  makes  a  severe  exertion  in  a  standing  posture,  the 
^gastrocnemii  contract  vigorously,  thus  producing  a  partial  obstruction 
of  the  artery  and  an  increase  of  pressure  above  the  obstructed  part, 
while  the  general  blood-pressure  is  also  increased. 


Frequency  of  Aneurysms. 


Aorta  thoracica  (including  arch),  • 

,,  abdominalis  (and  main  branches), 

Art.  pulmonalis, 

„    iliacacom., 

„    iliaca  int., 

,,    iliaca  ext., 

,,    glutea, 

,,    cruralis, 

,,    poplitea, 

,,  tibialis  postica,      .... 

,,    innominata, 

,,    carotis, 

,,    cerebralis, 

,,  temporalis, 

,,  ophthalmica,          .... 

,,     vertebralis, 

,,  subclavia,       .         .         .         .         . 

,,    axillaris, 

,,  subscapularis,         .... 

,,    brachialis, 

,,     radialis, 
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46 
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2 
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0 

12 

50 
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.3 
9 
1 
0 
0 
1 
12 
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The  preceding  table  from  Crisp  gives  a  statement  of  the  frequency  of 
aneurysms  in  different  situations.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
it  greatly  underestimates  the  number  of  aneurysms  of  the  cerebral 
arteries,  and  also  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

(6)  The  Coats  of  the  artery  in  aneurysms. — An  aneurysm  begins 
as  a  localized  dilatation  or  as  a  little  pouching  of  a  limited  portion 
of  the  artery.  In  the  former  case  wc  have  the  commencement  of  a 
fusiform,  and  in  the  latter  case  that  of  a  sacculated  aneurysm.  The 
little  pouch  which  forms  the  commencement  of  a  siicculat<)d  aneurysm 
gradually  enlarges,  and  while  its  opening  remains  small,  it  enlarges 
outwards  in  all  directions  into  a  distinct  sac.  The  walls  of  the  sac  are 
sometimes  folded  back  around  the  aperture  so  as  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  artery,  and  these  may  })ecome  mutually 
adherent.  In  that  Ciise  the  aperture  has  a  sharp  edge,  and  it  appeiirs 
as  if  the  wall  of  the  artery  were  folded  over  so  as  to  form  the  wall  of 
the  aneurysm. 
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The  Internal  coat  enters  variously  into  the  constitution  of  the 
aneurysmal  wall.  In  the  case  of  a  fusiform  aneurysm  it  is  con- 
tinuous over  the  internal  surface,  and  probably  presents  very  marked 
atheromatous  changes.  In  the  sacculated  form  it  is  usually  to  be 
traced  some  little  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  aperture  on  the  wall 
of  the  aneurysm,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  internal  surface  of 
the  sac  pieces  of  internal  coat,  greatly  altered  as  a  rule,  may  be 
discovered. 

The  Middle  coat,  as  we  have  seen,  undergoes  atrophy  in  sacculated 
aneurysms.  Even  in  fusiform  aneurysms  it  is  often  difficult  to  trace 
the  middle  coat  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  dilatation. 

The  External  coat,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  sac.  We  have  already  seen  that  at  the 
very  commencement  of  a  sacculated  aneurysm  inflammatory  new- 
formation  occurs  ill  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  the  vascular  tissue  being 
chiefly  derived  from  the  external  coat.  As  dilatation  proceeds  the 
new-formation  of  tissue  goes  on,  so  that  the  sac  does  not  necessarily 
undergo  thinning  as  it  enlarges.  The  connective  tissue  of  the  external 
coat  usually  makes  common  cause  with  that  of  neighbouring  structures, 
and  so  the  aneurysm  acquires  adhesions,  and  the  surrounding  stnictures 
come  to  form,  to  a  certain  extent,  constituents  of  the  sac. 

(c)  Thrombi  in  aneurysms.— Blood-clots  are  of  nearly  constant 
occurrence  in  aneurysms,  and  they  may  almost  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituents of  the  sac,  as  they  doubtless  aid  to  a  great  extent  in 
preventing  rupture.  Coagula  are  most  frequent  and  most  important 
in  sacculated  aneurysms.  We  meet  with  them  in  the  form  of  firm, 
<lry  layers,  which  present  a  distinct  stratification,  generally  parallel  to 
the  wall  of  the  aneurysm.  The  coagula  often  form  a  kind  of  sac  inside 
the  proper  sac,  and  after  removal  retain  the  shape  of  the  aneurysm. 
The  coagula  are  primarily  White  thrombi.  The  white  blood-corpuscles 
adhere  to  the  rough  internal  wall  of  the  aneurysm,  and  after  they  have 
accumulated  to  some  extent  coagulation  occurs  and  a  thrombus  is 
formed.  This  process  is  repeated,  and  the  formation  of  fibrine  is  thus 
in  successive  layers.  Not  infrequently  the  layers  become  partially 
separated,  and  the  blood  insinuates  itself  between  them.  A  layer 
of  whole  blood  is  thus  formed,  and  when  it  coagulates  we  have  a  red 
thrombus  mixed  with  the  white.  .  As  time  goes  on  the  clots  become 
firmer,  dryer,  and  more  stringy.  The  layers  next  the  sac  are  often  of 
a  pearly  whiteness,  and  may  be  taken  for  connective  tissue.  Under 
the  microscope,  however,  they  are  seen  to  be  devoid  of  definite 
structure,  and  acetic  acid  brings  out  no  elongated  nuclei  as  in  the  case 
of  connective  tissue.     There  seems  little  tendency  to  the  organization 
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of  these  coagula  unless  the  whole  aneurysm  becomes  filled  and  its 
cavity  obliterated  by  them.  The  continual  distension  of  the  cavity 
seems  to  interfere  with  the  process  of  organization ;  but,  if  the 
cavity  bo  obliterated  by  the  formation  of  clots,  then  organization 
proceeds,  as  in  the  case  of  thrombosis  in  an  artery,  and  by  and  by 
the  aneurysm  is  converted  into  a  coiniective  tissue  nodule  which 
contracts  more  and  more. 

(d)  The  condition  of  branches  given  off  at  the  seat  of  an  aneurysm 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  These  vessels  are  frequently  ob- 
structed, and  there  are  various  wavs  in  which  this  mav  come  about. 
The  atheromatous  process  may  occur  to  such  an  extent  around  the 
orifice  of  a  branch  as  to  narrow  or  even  obliterate  it.  This  is  most 
frequent  in  small  arteries  like  the  intercostals,  but  is  not  uncommon 
in   larger  branches.      Again   the   coagula   may   come   to   overlie   the 

-     -    •  ^      *    r* 


V\u.  252.— Anouryain  of  the  abdominal  aorta  with  clots  tunnelled  so  ub  to  allow  the 
blood  to  reach  the  branches.  The  general  lie  of  the  stratification  of  the  clots  in  shown. 
The  cwliac  axis  and  sufierior  mesenteric  arterv  are  seen  to  be  narrowed  at  their 
orifices.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  aneurysm  is  absent  where  it  impinged  against  the 
vertebra;.     Half  the  natural  size. 

aperture,  already  narrowe<^l,  it  may  be,  hy  atherimia.  Further,  it  will 
be  apparent  that,  as  an  aneurysm  enlarges,  especially  a  sacculated  one, 
it  will  often  drag  on  and  contort  vessels  whose  apertures  are  in  or  near 
its  walls.  The  aperture  may  thus  be  reducexl  to  a  fissure,  and  the 
edge  may  be  so  placed  as  to  valve  the  aperture.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  sacculated  aneurysms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Some- 
times  by  the  enlargement  of  an  aneurysm  the  aperture  of  the  branch  is 
to  be  found  at  the  summit  of  the  aneurysm.  In  that  case  the  aperture 
may  be  obstructed  in  one  of  the  ways  already  described,  but  it  not 
infrequently  remains  at  least  partially  free.  The  coagula  may  even  ]>e 
tunnelled  in  order  to  allow  the  current  to  flow  into  the  branches  (see 
Fig.  252).  Another  mode  of  closure  is  by  the  pressure  of  the  aneurysm 
itself  on  the  branch  beyond  its  aperture.  If  a  branch  be  closed  in  any 
of  these  wavs  it  becomes  the  seat  of  a  thrombus,  and  in  the  usual  wav 
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becomes  converted  into  a  solid  cord.  In  regard  to  the  condition  of 
branches  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  aneuryara  may,  ae  it  were,  be 
continued  into  the  branch,  the  first  part  of  the  latter  being  dilated 
Along  with  the  aneurysm. 

(e)  XflbctA  on  the  heart. — Aneurysms  affect  the  heart  somewhat 
variously.  The  organ  is  frequently  depressed  by  the  mere  presence 
-of  the  aneurysm  at  itB  base.  Room  must  be  afforded  for  the  increasing 
tumour,  and  as  the  position  of  the  aorta  forbids  much  movement 
upwards,  the  heart  is  pushed  somewhat  downwards.  The  extent  of 
displacement  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  position  and  size  of  the 
aneurysm.  Besides  this,  the  heart  often  undergoes  enlargement, 
especially  the  loft  ventricle.  It  is  clear  that  in  distending  the 
aneurysm  a  considerable  amount  of  the  force  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
wasted,  and  on  principles  already  considered  the  ventricle  must  act 
more  powerfully  ;  the  hypertrophy  is  therefore  compensatory. 

(/)  Effects  on  parts  around. — The  effects  of  the  aneurysm  on  other 
piirts  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  pressure  exercised,  and  the  nature 
of  the  structures  involved.  An  aneurysm  often  presses  OD  nerves, 
causing  primarily  irritation  of  them  and  sometimes  ultimately  inter* 
niptiun  and  consequent  loss  of  function.  Thus  aneurysms  often 
produce  violent  pains,  and  even  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris  when 
ihi;  nerves  of  the  heart  are 
pressed  on.  By  irritation  of 
the  recurrent  larv  ngeal  nen  e 
they  mav  cause  spasm  (f 
the  larvngeal  muscles,  or  bv 
le«tr>\ing  the  ncr\o  lta<l 
to  their  paraUsis  The 
vanotu  canals  within  the 
chest — the  trachea,  bronchi 
oesophagus,  veins — are  often 
narrtwod  or  completely  ob- 
structerl  so  that  a  gi  jtt 
variety  of  sjmptoms  is  pro 
/luced  A\  hen  an  atiuirysni 
meets  with  a  firm  structure 
such  as  bone  It  erodes  it 
M  »e  have  alreadv  seen 
CartiUge  resists  m  )re  than 
hone,  and  in  the  casi  1  an 
aneurysm  coming  i^itist  the 
vertebne,  we  often  find  the  bodies  of  the  vertehrse  deeply  er<Mled,  while 
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the  intervertebral  cartilages  stand  prominently  out  between  them  (seer 
Fig.  253).  We  may  find  also  in  an  aneurysm  advancing  to  the  front 
of  the  chest  the  sternum  and  osseous  ribs  much  eroded,  while  the 
cartilaginous  ribs,  almost  isolated,  are  very  little  destroyed.  In  these 
cases  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  dense  structures  are  exposed  inside  the 
aneurysm,  the  proper  wall  of  the  latter  is,  by  so  much,  deficient,  and 
the  sac  of  the  aneurysm  joins  on  to  the  bone  round  the  edges  of  the 
eroded  portion. 

(g)  TerminationB  of  aneurysms. — Aneurysms  have  somewhat  various 
terminations,  much  the  commonest  being  unfortunate.  Sometimes^ 
although  very  rarely,  a  cure  results.  This  takes  place  only  when  the 
aneurysm  gets  completely  filled  with  thrombus,  in  which  case  organi- 
zation of  the  thrombus  occurs  with  subsequent  conversion  of  the 
aneurysm  into  a  solid  nodule  of  connective  tissue.  The  formation  of 
thrombi  is  brought  about  or  encouraged  in  various  ways.  By  acu- 
puncture the  internal  surface  may  be  so  injured  as  to  promote 
thrombosis.  Occlusion  of  the  artery  by  preventing  the  rapid  renewal 
of  blood  encourages  thrombosis.  The  occlusion  may  be  brought  about 
by  ligaturing  the  vessel.  Again  the  artery  is  sometimes  pressed  on 
by  the  bulging  aneurysm  itself,  and  obliterated.  Or  the  aneurysm 
having  burst,  the  blood  collecting  outside,  by  its  pressure,  obliterates 
the  aneurysm. 

But  the  majority  of  aneurysms  are  beyond  the  reach  of  surgical 
interference,  and  for  the  most  part  they  continue  enlarging  till  they 
lead  to  a  fatal  issue.  This  may  be  from  the  effects  of  Pressure  on 
parts  around,  or  upon  the  heart,  so  that  death  may  result  from 
hyperjemia  and  oedema  of  the  lungs,  from  general  venous  engorgement 
and  oedemii,  from  marasmus,  and  so  on. 

The  aneurysm  sometimes  ends  by  Rupture,  which  occurs  in  various- 
directions  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  aneurysm.  It  ma}* 
here  be  said  that  the  probability  of  rupture  is  by  no  means  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  aneurysm.  A  large  aneurysm,  by  the  amount 
of  pressure  it  exercises,  will  probably,  by  its  irritation,  and  by  causing 
counter-pressure  from  displaced  organs,  produce  sufficient  support. 
When  rupture  occurs  it  is  either  into  a  cavity  of  the  body,  as  the  sac 
of  the  pericardium,  the  pleura,  an  auricle  of  the  heart,  etc. ;  or  into  a 
canal,  as  the  trachea,  bronchus,  or  another  blood-vessel,  such  as  the 
pulmonary  artery ;  or  into  the  substance  of  an  organ,  as  the  lung  or 
brain  ;  or  among  the  muscles  or  connective  tissue  of  a  part.  The  mode 
in  which  the  rupture  comes  about  varies  somewhat.  The  aneurysm 
may  rupture  into  a  cavity  or  on  the  surface  of  the  body  for  want  of 
support  to  its  wall,  a  tear  occurring  by  and  by  in  the  sac.     Or  the 
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aneuryam  may  undermine  a  mucous  membrane  or  the  akin,  and  produce 
a  necroais,  rupture  occurring  on  the  separation  of  the  slough  (as  in 
Fig,  254).  Or  the  aneurysm  may  induce  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  softened  tissue  may  give  way.  Again,  in  the  case 
of  an  aneurysm  meeting  an  osseous  structure  a  gap  occurs  in  the  wall 
of  it«  proper  aac,  aa  mentioned  above,  and  the  edge  of  the  sac  may 


become  detached  from  the  bone,  and  so  occasion  a  rupture.  The 
rapture  is  not  usually  at  the  very  fiFBt  fatal ;  there  is,  to  begin  with, 
a  slight  leakage  of  blood  through  irregular  apertures  which  get  occa- 
nonally  closed  with  blood-clot.  But  from  some  accidental  increase  of 
blood-preaaure  or  other  cause  the  aperture  is  enlarged,  and  a  fatal 
hemorrhage  is  the  result.  Or  death  comes  from  exhaustion  due  to  the 
prolonged  drain  and  the  interference  with  function  that  the  aneurysm 
otherwise  produces. 
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Anearysms  of  the  Aaoendlng  aorta  are  most  liable  to  burst  into  the  pericardimm, 
bat  they  also  ruptare  into  pleura,  lung,  cBsophagus,  vena  cava  superior,  pulmoDary 
artery,  auricle,  ventricle,  or  externally.  Those  of  the  Arch  of  the  aorta  rupture  into 
the  trachea  or  bronchi  most  frequently,  but  also  into  pericardium  and  on  other 
neighbouring  surfaces.  The  aneurysms  of  the  Thoracic  aorta  rupture  chiefly  into 
the  pleursB,  but  also  into  the  cesophagus,  bronchi,  and  lungs.  Those  of  the 
Abdominal  aorta  mostly  rupture  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  enormous  quantities 
of  blood  may  accumulate  beneath  that  membrane,  bulging  it  and  the  abdominal 
contents  forwards.  There  may  be  a  subsequent  tear  of  the  peritoneum,  and  blood 
is,  in  that  case,  present  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Abdominal  aneurysms  also 
rupture  into  the  left  pleura,  inferior  vena  cava,  lungs,  colon,  pelvis  of  kidney,  and 
posterior  mediastinum. 

8.  Special  forms  of  aneurysm. — There  are  certain  lesions  to  which 
the  name  aneurysm  is  commonly  given,  but  which  do  not  accord  with 
the  description  given  above. 

(a)  Cirsoid  aneurysm  and  the  Aneurysm  by  anastomosis  are  some- 
what allied  forms.  The  Cirsoid  aneurysm  is  sometimes  called  variz 
arterialis,  and  the  name  is  suggestive  of  the  condition  presented.  A 
portion  of  artery  with  its  branches  becomes  elongated  and  widened, 
and  the  vessels  become  convoluted  like  varicose  veins.  Sometimes  the 
dilatation  extends  to  the  corresponding  capillaries  and  veins.  This 
form  of  aneurysm  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  arteries  of  the  scalp 
and  face,  especially  the  temporal  and  occipital,  and  the  enlarged  and 
tortuous  vessels  are  to  be  felt  under  the  skin.  The  Aneurysm  by 
anastomosis  is  almost  an  arterial  vascular  tumour.  There  is  enlarge- 
ment and  lengthening  of  a  large  number  of  small  arteries,  with  prolmbly 
new-formation  of  arteries,  and  the  mass  of  vessels  can  be  felt  like 
pulsating  worms  under  the  skin.  The  enlargement  may  extend  to  the 
capillaries.  The  affection  forms  a  distinct  growth  of  a  bluish-red 
colour,  with  a  somewhat  granular  surface.  Its  most  frequent  seat  is 
the  scalp. 

(b)  Traumatic  aneurysm. — This  arises  in  consetiuence  of  an  injury 
to  a  vessel.  An  injury  has  been  sustained,  and  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  an  aneurysm  appears.  The  mode  in  which  such 
aneurysms  arise  varies.  In  some  cases  an  artery  is  wounded,  and  the 
blood  makes  a  cavity  for  itself,  constituting  a  Spurious  aneurysm. 
The  cavity  remains  in  communication  with  the  artery,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  aneurysmal  sac.  This  is  not  a  common  result  of  wounds  of 
arteries,  as  these  usually  close,  but  it  does  occur,  and  most  readily 
when  the  wound  has  been  an  oblique  or  longitudinal  one.  It  may 
result  from  a  penetrating  wound  of  such  a  form  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  blood  from  the  surface,  or  it  may  result  from  a  broken 
bone  tearing  the  coats. 
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But  there  are  some  cases  of  traumatic  aneurysm  which  are  more 
slow  of  formation  and  in  which  it  is  not  probable  that  any  distinct 
tear  through  the  whole  coats  has  occurred.  In  the  fully  developed 
aneurysm  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  exact  mode  of  origin,  but  it 
is  probable  that  in  many  cases  a  fractured  bone  projected  against  a 
vessel  injures  or  even  ruptures  the  middle  coat,  and  possibly  the 
internal  as  well.  We  know  that  in  applying  a  ligature  those  two  coats 
give  way,  and  we  can  conceive  a  violent  force  applied  to  the  wall  pro- 
ducing the  same  result.  A  simple  blow  may  act  in  a  similar  way,  but 
it  will  do  so  the  more  readily  if  the  middle  coat  be  already  brittle  from 
calcareous  infiltration.  Many  of  the  aneurysms  of  the  femoral  and 
popliteal  arteries  are  referred  to  blows  and  injuries ;  but  these  are  not 
all  to  be  regarded  as  pure  traumatic  aneurysms,  as  the  arterial  coats 
are  frequently  so  altered  by  atheroma  and  calcareous  infiltration  as  to 
make  the  injury  merely  the  determining  cause. 

Traumatic  aneurysms,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  said  as  to  their 
origin,  have  usually  less  defined  sacs  than  spontaneous  ones.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  those  which  arise  directly  from  wounds. 

(c)  Dissecting  aneurysm. — In  this  foi-m  the  blood  is  not  in  a  distinct 
sac,  but  is  within  the  coats  of  the  artery  itself,  a  false  passage  being 
formed  amongst  the  layers  of  the  middle  coat.  The  blood  finds  its  way 
into  this  situation  by  rupture  of  the  intinia  and  internal  layers  of  the 
media.  It  sometimes  arises  from  an  injury,  and  is  thus  a  traumatic 
aneurysm,  but  it  more  frequently  occurs  spontaneously,  and  it  is 
frequently  multiple.  The  author  has  met  with  a  case  in  which  there 
were  four  separate  dissecting  aneurysms  on  the  aorta  and  its  branches. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  this  fact  that  the  condition  is  often  due  to  an 
abnormal  brittleness  of  the  internal  coat,  apparently  not  from  atheroma 
or  any  other  definite  disease  of  the  coat,  but  an  inherited  or  acquired 
brittleness.  The  internal  coat  is  torn  through,  and  the  blood  passes 
among  the  fibres  of  the  middle  coat.  It  is  not  that  the  middle  coat  is 
dissected  up  from  the  internal  coat,  but  the  layers  of  the  middle  coat 
itself  are  separated,  and  the  blood  lies  between  an  external  and  an 
internal  layer  of  the  middle  coat,  as  in  Fig.  256.  The  splitting  up  of 
the  middle  coat  may  be  carried  a  considerable  distance,  and  after 
passing  along  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel  the  blood  may  make  another 
tear  in  the  internal  coat  and  pass  back  into  the  vessel.  The  aneurysm 
may  thus  come  to  have  two  apertures,  and  a  condition  may  occur  as  if 
the  vessel  were  formed  of  a  double  tube,  divided  longitudinally  by  a 
septum  composed  of  the  internal  and  a  part  of  the  middle  coat  (see 
Fig.  256).  The  circulation  may  even  be  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
through  the  aneurysm,  the  blood  passing  in  at  the  original  aperture 
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and  out  at  the  secondary  one.  In  the  case  already  referred  to  and 
partly  shown  in  Fig,  255,  one  of  the  aneurysms  began  in  the  thoracic 
aorta,  and  was  continued  down  into  the  iliac  arteries.  There  were  two 
apertures,  one  in  the  thoracic,  and  the  other  far  down  in  the  abdominal 


he»  >  p«tti»l  rupture 
KroAtlf  rodiicod,  tmd  t 
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aorta,  and  between  these  the  aneurysm  had  evidently  cairiod  on  the 
circulation  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  natural  channel.  The  approxi- 
mation of  sHch  an  aneurysm  in  character  to  the  regular  channel  is  still 
further  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  aneurysm  by  and  by  acquires 
an  internal  lining  resenihling  the  internal  coat.  It  is  a  homogeneous 
membrane  of  about  the  thickness  of  the  internal  coat,  so  that  in  a 
section  it  may  bo  difficult,  even  under  the  microscope,  to  aay  whether 
a  particular  place  is  wall  of  vessel  or  wall  of  aneurysm  (see  Kig.  256), 
In  that  case  the  proper  calibre  of  the  artery  may  become  considerably 
narrowed. 

Dissecting  anetiryams  being  confined  to  the  wait  of  the  vessel  appear 
externally  as  thickenings  or  dilatations  of  the  wall,  and  they  may 
produce  bulging  or  bagging  of  the  \e8ael  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Occasionally  a  dissecting  aneurysm  tears  through  the  remaining  layers 
of  the  middle  coat  and  the  external  coat,  and  so  a  spurious  aneurysm 
is  attached  to  a  dissecting  one. 
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{rl}  VarlcoM  uuiiryBiii  ia  a  term  applied  to  the  c&bs  in  which  an  artery  and  a 
■rein  acqnire  a  permanent  abnormal  communication.  It  maj  arise  HpontaneooBl; 
or  traumatical ly.  This  (orm  used  to  be  not  uncommon  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
when,  in  performing  veneseotion,  the  Uncet  wounded  artery  and  vein  together.  It 
occnra  spontaneously  when  an  aneurysm  ruptures  into  a  vein.    In  some  cases  there 


is  an  actual  BDeuryBmal  sac  between  artery  and  vein,  and  to  this  form  the  name 
TailooM  aneniyim  is  more  properly  applied.  But  the  communication  may  be 
direct,  and  while  the  artery  is  little  dilated  the  vein  is  enlarged,  tortuous,  and 
palsating.  To  this  form  the  name  Ananryamal  tmIz  is  applied.  The  interference 
with  the  venous  current  produced  by  the  violent  injection  of  the  arterial  blood, 
especially  if  it  be  suddenly  produced,  may  lead  to  serious  venous  engorgement  and 
-itrdema.  which  may  even  have  a  (atal  issue.  Spontaneous  communications  of  this 
kind  have  been  observed  in  cases  of  bnrsting  of  aneurysms  between  the  aorta  and 
ireni'  cavtr,  between  the  crural  and  popliteal  arteries  and  the  corresponding  veins, 
between  the  splenic  artery  and  azygoa  vein,  and  between  the  internal  carotid  and 

9.  Syphilitic  and  TubercnUr  aa^cUonB  of  arteries. — These  arise 
UHually  by  extension  wf  the  infective  process  to  the  arteries,  and  are 
generally  part  of  a  larger  and  more  pronounced  lesion. 

SyphiUtie  affeotions  of  the  arteries  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
gummata,  more  especially  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  There  is  an 
extension  of  the  specific  inflammation  to  the  walls  of  the  artery,  so  that 
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the  coats  are  infilti-ated  >vith  round  cells.  The  internal  coat  may 
undergo  great  thickening,  so  that  the  condition  resembles  that  in 
obliterating  endarteritis  (see  Fig.  1 26,  p.  302).  A  more  unusual  syphilitic 
lesion  is  a  localized  inflammation  of  an  artery  without  the  presence  of  a 
gumma  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  artery  is  thickened  and  has  a 
cartilaginous  consistence,  while  the  calibre  is  greatly  reduced.  This 
condition,  which  occurs  chief! v  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  resembles 
atheroma  of  these  vessels,  but  is  more  limited  in  its  distribution. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  special  gummatous  end- 
arteritis as  described  by  Heubner,  and  the  influence  of  syphilis  in  affecting  the 
arteries  has  been  exaggerated.  A  lesion  of  an  artery  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
syphilitic  unless  it  be  either  directly  connected  with  a  syphilitic  lesion,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  a  general  atheroma,  is  associated  with  syphilitic  disease  elsewhere. 

Tuberculosis  of  organs  not  infrequently  extends  to  their  arteries. 
The  wall  of  the  artery  is  infiltrated  with  round  cells  and  its  tissue 
opened  out  and  softened.  There  may  result  aneurysm  or  even  haemorr- 
hage, although  the  arlvancing  tuberculosis  usually  closes  the  artery  by 
thrombosis.     (See  under  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.) 

Literature. — Ckisp.,  Treatise  on  structure,  diseases,  and  injuries  of  blood-vessels, 
1847;  KoHTER,  Pathogenese  d.  Endarteritis,  1874;  Fuiedlandek  (Arteritis  obliterans) 
Virch.  Arch.,  Ixiii.,  :-i5r)  ;  Stilling,  Heilung  durchschlungener  Gefasse,  1834 : 
Thoha  (Arteries  in  stumps),  Virch.  Arch.,  xciii.,  also  (Atheroma)  Virch.  Arch.,  civ., 
cv.,  cvi. ;  Weber,  Pitha  and  Bilroth's  Handb.,  Bd.  i.,  Abth.  1 ;  Coknil  et  Banvikk, 
2nd  ed.,  1881,  i.,  598;  Paget,  Lect.  on  surg. ;  Paul  (Ossification)  Path,  trans., 
1880;  CJoATs,  (do.)  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  Ap.,  1887;  Cohn,  (do.)  Virch.  Arch., cvi.,. 
;n8.  AnenryHm — BizoT,  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  mcd.  d' observation,  vol.  i.,  1830; 
Hoi>osoN,  Lect.  on  dis.  of  art.  and  veins,  1815 ;  Crisp,  1.  c. ;  Broca,  Des  aneuryames. 
1856;  KiiaTER,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1879;  Coats  and  Avld,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.. 
1893,  ii.,  p.  450,  and  Journ.  of  Path.  1895;  Gairdner,  Allbutt*s  System  of 
medicine,  vol.  vi.,  1899.  Syphilitf — Allbutt,  St.  Geo.  Hosp.  Rep.,  iii.,  iv. ; 
Hecbner,  Die  luetische  Erkrankung  der  Hirnarterien,  1874 ;  Baumoaktex,  Virch. 
Arch.,  Ixxiii. ;   Huber,  do.,  Ixxix. 

II.— DISEASES  OF  THE  VEINS. 

1.  ThrombOBiB. — This  is  of  very  fre<iuent  occurrence  in  veins.  The 
full  description  of  this  process  in  a  previous  s(»ction  applies  especially  to 
the  veins.  As  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  nonnally  at  a  low  pressure  and 
flows  slowly,  it  is  readily  brought  to  a  standstill,  especially  in  the 
pouches  of  the  valves.  Hence,  an\'  Ciiuse  which  pnx luces  prolonged 
passive  hypersemia  or  weakness  of  the  circulation  is  apt  to  induce 
thrombosis.  Thrombosis  is  also  a  result  of  inflammation  of  veins, 
such  inflammation  being  mostly  septic. 

Throm>x>sis  induces  an    Inflammation   of  the  wall   of  the   vein,. 
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whether  the  thromlius  he  specially  irritating  or  not.  In  the  case  of 
a  simplo  thrombiis  its  presence  induces  a  chronic  inflammation  which 
extends  through  the  wall  cif  the  vein  to  its  ad^entitia  and  BUrronnding 
connective  tisane.  There  are  thns  AiUiesioiiB  formed  between  the  vein 
and  its  aheath,  arirl  these  may  extend  tn  the  sheath  of  the  nei}jhl)onring. 


artery,  causing  considerahle  matting  aroinid,  A  vein  containing  an  old 
thrombus  is  therefore,  as  a  rule,  someu'hat  diflicnlt  to  ilissoct  clean  from 
the  surrounding  tissne.  Thnmibi  in  veins  not  infrequently  heconio 
organiited,  and  there  may  be  a  partial  resti)ration  of  the  calilire  in  the 
manner  described  and  iUiistcate-l  at  pp.  100-102.     (See  also  Fig.  257.) 

•2.  Inflammatioii  of  veine.  Phlebitis. — The  simplest  form  of 
phlebitis  is  that  jnat  referred  to  in  which  a  thrombns  canses  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vein.  We  may  also  have  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  wall  from  inflammations  in  the  neigh txnirhood  which 
may  or  may  not  induce  thriimlxisis  secondarily. 

Septic  pklebitu  or  Tbrombo-phlebitia.  Fyfflmia. — These  conditions. 
were  formerly  of  frei^pient  occnrrenee  and  nuieh  dtscnssnl  in  medical 
literature.  ThromlK>- phlebitis  m<istly  results  from  the  entrance  of 
Mptic  matter  into  a  vein,  whose  mouth  lies  ojkm  tn  a  wound,  but  it 
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may  occur  from  the  extension  of  a  septic  inflammation  along  the  sheath 
of  the  vein  and  thence  inwards. 

Septic  matter  introduced  into  the  calibre  of  a  vein  induces  coagula- 
tion of  the  ])lood  which,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  usually 
already  stagnant.  The  thrombus  thus  formed  is  not  a  simple  one,  but 
contains  septic  microbes,  namely,  pyogenic  micrococci.  There  is  thus 
A  strong  irntant  inside  the  vein,  and  this  induces  an  acute  inflam- 
mation of  its  wall.  There  is  an  exudation  of  leucocytes  and  of  blood- 
plasma,  which  accumulate  in  the  interstices  of  the  wall  and  infiltrate 
the  external  and  middle  coats.  The  exudation  rapidly  becomes 
purulent,  and  the  coats  are  still  futher  opened  out.  Viewed  from 
within  there  may  be  little  collections  of  pus  visible  beneath  the  internal 
coat  like  pustules.  The  pus  passes  into  the  calibre  of  the  vein,  and  as 
the  thrombus  softens  the  vein  will  often  come  to  be  filled  \inth  pus. 
The  softening  of  the  thrombus  is  partly  the  result  of  the  presence  of  the 
pus,  but  is  partly  also  from  septic  decomposition.  The  contents  of  the 
vein,  by  the  softening  of  the  thrombus,  are  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
circulation,  although  fresh  thrombosis  may  from  time  to  time  shut  them 
^)ff.  The  phenomena  of  PysBmia  result  from  the  carriage  of  septic 
matter  by  the  blood  and  the  consequent  infection  of  distant  pai-ts. 
P>om  the  veins,  the  most  direct  connection  is  with  the  lungs,  where 
j^eptic  embolism  is  set  up.  But  there  is  fre<iuently  an  extension  beyond 
the  lungs  by  the  systemic  arteries  to  heart,  kidneys,  etc. 

Literature.— Hunter,  Works,  edited  by  Palmer,  1H87,  iii.,  581;  Hoix>80n,  Dis. 
of  art.  and  veins,  181.5 ;  Kokitaxskt,  Handb.  der  path,  anat.,  ii.,  1844 ;  Virchow, 
Oes.  Abbandl.,  1857;  Ebelinc,  Ueber  Phlebitis,  1K80;  Panton,  Uterine  phlebitis, 
Glasg.,  1840 ;  Lee,  Origin  of  inllam.  of  veins,  1H50. 

3.  Varix  or  Phlebectasis. — Varix  is  dilatation  of  veins  just  as 
aneurysm  is  dilatation  of  aiteries. 

Gausatioil. — We  siiw  that  some  weakening  of  the  wall  is  always 
necessary^  to  the  occurrence  of  aneurvsm,  but  no  such  condition  is 
reijuired  in  the  pnKluction  of  varicose  veins,  although  a  certain  loose- 
ness of  texture,  in  some  eases  hereditary,  undoubtedly  predisposes.  The 
walls  of  veins  are  already  thin,  and  the  blocxl-pressure  \nthin  them  is 
low.  In  the  ciise  of  the  veins  of  the  skin  we  are  familiar  with  the  feet 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  blood  pressure  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
atmospheric  pressure  to  any  considerable  extent  and  the  veins  are 
flattened  or  partially  collapsed,  a  slow  and  weak  current  passing 
through  them.  The  circulation  must  be  considerably  excited,  or  the 
veins  must  be  obstructed  in  onler  to  make  them  stand  out  as  cylinders 
under  the  skin.     Such  being  the  case  it  may  be  conceived  that  the 
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thin-walled  veins,  accustomed  to  a  slight  blood-pressure,  will  readily 
•dilate  when  exposed  to  an  increased  blood-pressure.  Varix  is  always 
due  to  some  cause  which  is  calculated  to  increase  the  blood-pressure 
within  the  veins,  such  as  obstruction  of  the  veins  by  thrombi, 
tumours,  the  gravid  uterus,  passive  hypersemia  from  heart  disease,  and 
so  on. 

Character  of  the  changes.  — In  the  early  stages  of  varix,  as  we  have 
frec|uently  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  the  legs,  there  is  simply  an 
exaggeration  of  this  natural  dilatation  above  the  valves.  When  we 
stand  erect  the  column  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  legs  is,  as  it  were, 
supported  at  each  valve,  and  the  downward  pressure  tells  on  the  valve 
and  the  portion  of  the  vessel  forming  the  valvular  sinus.  Hence  this 
part  of  the  vessel  is  the  first  to  dilate  when  the  blood-pressure  is 
increased,  and  the  first  sign  of  varix  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  knotted 
ijtatc  of  the  veins.  At  the  outset  each  valve  forms  a  kind  of  fixed  point, 
the  dilatation  occurring  at  its  level,  and  diminishing  as  the  valve  next 
above  is  approached.  As  the  dilatation  increases  and  extends  up  from 
the  valve,  the  vein  increases  in  length  as  well  as  in  calibre,  and  in  order 
U)  be  jiccommodated  it  begins  to  form  Curves  or  Convolutions.  Thus 
begin  those  sinuosities  which  are  so  characteristic  of  varicose  veins,  and 
which  tend  to  increase  as  time  goes  on.  The  dilatation  of  the  vein  has 
a  tendency  to  render  the  valves  incompetent,  and  this  occurs  all  the 
«ooner  as  the  region  of  the  valves  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  part  where 
the  pressure  is  most  exercised.  When  the  valves  become  incompetent 
the  pressure  tells  much  more  on  the  walls  of  the  ve^s,  as  the  column 
of  blood  is  now  arrested  at  longer  intervals.  The  pressure  acts  most  on 
the  dependent  parts  of  the  sinuosities,  and  will  increase  the  projection 
of  these.  In  this  way  we  may  have  wide  sinuses  with  their  convexity 
<lownwards,  and  in  some  cases  even  diverticula  or  pouches  projecting 
from  the  veins  (see  Fig.  258).  In  these  exaggerated  dilatations  the 
blood  stagnates  greatly,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  Thrombosis  to 
occur.  The  vein  is  obstructed  more  or  less  completely  by  the  thrombus, 
which  may  organize.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  often  dries  in  and 
becomes  impregnated  with  lime  salts.  In  this  way  varicose  veins 
frequently  become  the  seat  of  vein -stones  or  Phleboliths. 

Chronic  inflammation  is  common  in  the  tissues  around  varicose  veins 
wherever  they  may  be,  and  so  in  the  skin  we  often  have  very  persistent 
eczema  with  a  brown  coloration  of  the  skin,  which  mav  be  referred  to 
haemorrhage  by  diapedesis  from  the  hypcraemic  vessels.  The  skin  is 
indurated  and  thickened,  and  this  along  with  the  swelling  of  the  veins 
may  be  so  great  as  to  produce  an  appearance  like  that  in  elephantiasis. 
Ulceration  is  often  induced,  and  the  ulcer  is  sometimes  deep  and  slug- 
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gish,  and  may  persist  for  years.    There  is  sometimes  great  thickening  of 
the  walla  of  the  swollen  voina  at  the  base  of  varicose  ulcers.     This  is. 


apparently,  a  compensatory  thickening  to  resist  the  excessive  pressure 
(see  Fig.  259). 

A  vuricose  vein  may  borst.  It  may  he  opened  hy  the  ulcerative 
process,  or  it  may  come  to  the  surface  and  liy  its  increasing  dilatation 
at  last  rupture.  In  the  case  of  the  leg  thd  results  are  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly serious.  Aa  one  effect  of  thi(  dilatation  is  to  render  the  valvea 
incompetent,  the  veins  of  the  entire  leg  may  come  to  bo  >-irtuaily  devoid 
of  valves.  But  the  veins  inside  the  abdomen  are  normally  devoid  of 
valves,  and  so  it  may  happen  that  from  the  lower  leg  up  to  the  heart 
there  may  be  a  single  column  of  blood  without  an  arresting  valve.  If 
now  a  \ein  rupture  in  the  leg,  the  whole  system  «p  to  the  heart  may 
be,  us  it  were,  tappeil,  anil  if  the  person  is  in  the  erect  posture  a  &tal 
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bsemorrhage  may  result.  The  haemoiThage  will  cease  if  the  person  lies 
ilown,  but  caaes  have  been  known  in  which  an  immenae  amount  of  blood 
has  been  shed  into  the  boots  without  warning. 


Fig.SM.- 


tin  with  hjpwti 


Hemorrholda  are  vnritost;  veins  of  the  lower  rettum.  At  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum  a  network  of  small  veins  surrounils  the  bowel,  Iving 
immediately  under  the  mucous  membrane.  These  veins  communicate 
with  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein,  which  is  a  tributarv  of  the  portal, 
and  with  the  internal  iliac,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  vena  cava.  Any 
obstruction  in  the  poital  cireuhition,  or  ahnoi-mal  pressure  within  the 
abdomen  is  apt  to  induce  dilatation  of  this  ha-moiThoidal  plexus.  The 
<lilated  veins  push  the  mucous  ineml)rane  before  them,  and  protrude  as 
bluish  flat  notlulca  either  immediately  within  or  without  the  anus. 
They  may  assume  considentble  dimensions.  The  knots  are  comixiscd 
originally  of  a  conyeries  of  small  convoluted  veins  (Fig.  2C0,  B).  which 
may  communicate  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cavernous  tissue,  but  some- 
times there  ai'e  large  ones  (Fig.  260,  J).  Through  time  the  mucous 
membrane  undergoes  alterations.  The  piles  at  each  movement  of  the 
bowels  are  exposeil  to  mechanical  irrilatiiin,  and  so  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  cattirrh.  Then  at  intervals, 
when   the  blood -prcssuie  is  unusually  great  by  reason  of  an  attack  of 
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infiamtnation  or  otherwise,  the  veins  rupture,  and  so  there  ia  blee<liiig 
both  in  the  eubetance  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  on  to  the  surface. 
The  hemorrhoids  thus  get  greatly  altered.     They  become  condensed 


from  inflammatory  new-formation  of  connective  tissue.  Thej'  sometimes- 
become  the  seat  of  collections  of  blood,  which  may  form  blood  cysts, 
Phleboliths  may  also  form  in  the  veins.  More  severe  inflammations 
sometimes  occur,  resulting  in  abscesses,  fissures,  fistulas,  ulcers. 

Varicocele  is  a  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  the- 
external  scrotal  veins.  It  affects  in  a  greatly  preponderating  proportion 
the  left  side,  the  explanation  of  this  being  apparently  that  the  left 
spermatic  vein  has  a  circuitous  course,  and  enters  the  renal  vein  at  a 
right  angle,  while  the  right  opens  into  the  lower  vena  cava.  The  vari- 
cosity generally  begins  at  the  external  inguinal  ring,  and  extends 
downwards  as  far  as  the  testicle.  There  is  not  infre<|nently  atrophy  of 
the  testicle,  and  sometimes  hydrocele  or  hiemntocelc. 

Varix  may  occur  in  other  veins,  such  as  those  of  the  Neck  of  the 
bladder  and  Prostate.  It  is  also  met  with  in  the  female  in  the  Vesical 
plexus  and  veins  of  the  Vagina,  and  this  may  lie  combined  with  varix 
of  the  Broad  ligament.  Varicosity  also  occurs  in  the  veins  of  the 
Sura  mater. 

4.  New-formations  in  veins. — Syphilis  rarely  attacks  ^'eins,  but  a 
gummatous  inflammation  has  been  obsened  in  the  portal  vein  ami  in 
the  umbilical  vein  in  ncw-bom  children.  Ijcprosy  may  attack  the  large- 
veins  of  the  extremity. 

Tabercntosis  affects  veins  in  organs  which  are  the  seat  of  this  process,. 
and  produces  results  similar  to  those  in  arteries.  As  the  walls  of  veins 
are  thin  the  process  more  readily  penetrates  to  their  calibre,  and  the 
tubercle  bacillus  may  thiis  find  entrance  to  the  blood.      Tuberculosis  of 
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veins  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  general  tuberculosis,  as  already- 
described. 

Primary  tumours  of  veins  are  excessively  rare.  A  few  cases  of  small 
Myomata  have  been  described,  and  a  larger  tumour  which  was  regarded 
as  a  myo-sarcoma  (Perl).  Tumours  not  infrequently  penetrate  into- 
veins,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  their  walls,  but  do  not  produce 
tumours  in  them. 

Literature. — Brodie,  Lectures  on  Path,  and  Surgery,  1846 ;  Nunn,  Varicose  veins 
and  ulcers,  1852 ;  Chapman,  On  varicose  veins,  1856 ;  Gay,  Varicose,  dis.  of  lower 
extrem.,  1868;  A.  Coopeb,  On  spermatocele,  Guy's  Hosp.  Bep.  vol.  iii. ;  VntcHow, 
Virch.  Arch.,  iii.;  Cohnheih,  do.,  xxxvii.;  Koster  (Phlebectasis  in  intestine),  Berl. 
klin.  Wochenschr.,  1879;  Lesser,  Virch.  Arch.,  ci. ;  Epstein,  do.,  cviii. ;  Perl,. 
do.,  liii. 
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SECTION  I.— Continued. 
■C.— DISEASES  OF  THE  LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM  AND  SPLEEN. 

I.  The  Lymphatic  VeBBels. — Inflammations.  Tuberculosis.  Dilatation  from  ob- 
struction of  the  thoracic  duct  and  other  stems.  Tumours,  including  second- 
ary cancer.  II.  The  Lymphatic  Olands. — 1.  Their  structure  and  general 
pathology.  2.  Degenerations.  3.  Pigmentation  leading  to  induration.  4. 
Acute  lymphadenitis,  Bubo.  5.  Chronic  lymphadenitis.  6.  Tuberculosis, 
primary  and  secondary.  7.  Syphilis.  8.  Tumours.  III.  The  Spleen. — Its 
structure.  Malformations  and  malpositions.  Active  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation ;  the  acute  splenic  tumour.  Chronic  inflammation  ;  the  chronic 
splenic  tumour.  Passive  hyperaemia.  The  embolic  infarction.  Rupture. 
Amyloid  disease  ;  the  sago  spleen  ;  the  lardaceous  or  waxy  spleen.  Tuber- 
culosis, syphilis,  and  tumours. 

I.— THE  LYMPHATIC  VESSELS. 

V\7^E  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  lymphatic 
system  is  intimately  related  to  the  blood-vascular  system,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  it.  We  have  also  seen  that  this  system 
has  close  relations  to  the  connective  tissue,  the  spaces  in  the  latter 
being  lymph  spaces  lined  with  endothelium  and  having  direct  con- 
nections with  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Wherever  there  is  increased 
•exudation  from  the  blood-vessels  the  serous  spaces  and  lymphatic 
vessels  are  distended,  and  the  current  through  them  increased.  We 
have  seen  this  to  be  the  case  in  inflammations  and  cedemas. 

Inflammation  of  the  lymphatics.  Lymphangeitis.— The  lymphatics 
are  liable  to  inflammations  of  a  more  independent  kind,  and  warranting 
the  name  lymphangeitis.  In  order  to  such  inflammation  there  must  be 
in  the  vessels  some  irritant,  and  the  irritant  is  similar  to  that  which  we 
find  in  the  veins  in  suppurative  phlebitis,  namely,  a  septic  poison. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  veins  there  is  a  thrombosis  with  suppurative 
inflammation  (see  thrombo-phlebitis),  so  here  there  is  a  coagulum 
formed  which  breaks  down  as  suppuration  goes  on.  In  connection 
with  wounds  which  have  been  exposed  to  decomposing  juices,  such  as 
<lissecting  wounds,  we  sometimes  find  the  course  of  the  lymphatic 
^vessels  marked  by  red  streaks  in  the  skin.      These  represent  inflam- 
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mutioii  of  the  lymphatics  and  surrounding  connective  tissue.  The 
inflammation  not  infrequently  goes  on  to  suppuration,  so  that  abscesses 
form  at  intervals  in  the  course  of  the  vessels.  Here  also,  as  in  thrombo- 
phlebitis, there  is  a  transportation  of  the  septic  matter,  but  it  is  caught 
by  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  are  liable  to  suppuration  in  consef[uence. 

Erysipelas  and  other  phlegmonous  inflammations  of  the  skin  are 
intlammations  primarily  of  the  lymphatics  and  of  the  serous  spaces 
which  form  the  radicles  of  the  lymphatics.  Microbes  are  present  in  the 
lymphatics  of  the  skin  in  such  cases  (see  under  Diseases  of  the  Skin), 
and  they  may  be  scj  numerous  as  to  render  the  lymphatic  vessels  as 
well  as  the  serous  spaces  peculiarly  prominent,  when  the  sections  have 
been  stained  by  aniline  dyes.  The  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the 
pamtid,  which  occasionally  occurs  in  cases  of  septic  wounds,  is  probably 
of  a  similar  nature.  Epidemic  parotitis  (mumps)  may  perhaps  be 
placed  in  the  same  category. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Elephantiasis  frequently  begins  in 
recurrent  attacks  resembling  erysipelas,  in  which  the  lymphatic  vessels 
are  obviously  engaged.  There  are  often  red  streaks  passing  up  the 
limb,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  may  be  enlarged.  The  irritation  here 
i.s  slighter  and  more  chronic.  The  inflammation  results  in  great 
thickening  of  the  connective  tissue,  but  there  is  often  along  with  it 
dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  so  that,  when  the  pait  is  cut  into, 
an  abundant  lymphatic  fluid  exudes  which  sometimes  contains  fat. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Ijrmphatics. — This  is  very  frequent  in  connection 
with  tuberculosis  of  various  parts.  Thus  in  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine 
there  are  often  visible  beneath  the  peritoneum  prominent  white  cords 
which  are  tuberculous  lymphatics.  In  the  lungs  also  tul)erculosis 
frequentlv  extends  by  the  lymphatics.  The  Thoracic  duct  is  some- 
times  the  seat  of  a  regular  tubercular  eruption  in  general  tuberculosis. 
(Orth.) 

Lymphangiectasis. — The  lymphatic  vessels  are  occasionally  the  seat 

of  diUitat'wn.    Obstruction  of  a  lymphatic  stem  may  produce  a  varicose 

«lilatiition  of  the  vessels  and  even  their  rupture.     The  most  striking 

examples  of  this  are  affonled  by  Obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

This  is  not  an  infrequent  accident,  arising  from  various  causes,  such  as 

pre>5?4ure  of  tumours,  aneurysms,  etc.,  in  its  neighbourhocxl,  but  more 

jwrticularly  from   thrombosis   of  the   jugular   and   innominate    veins 

(see  under  (Edema  and  Dropsy).     Fixperiments  on  animals  show  that 

ligature  of  the  duct  leads  to  dilatation  and  sometimes  to  rupture  of 

its  dilated  origin  in  the  alnlomen,  which  forms  the  Cysticerna  chyli 

(CVKiper).     In   man    there   may  be   a   similar   rupture,    either  in  the 

aUlomen  or  pleura,  leading  to  accumulation  of  fluid  in  these  cavities. 

2k 
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As  the  fluid  in  the  thoracic  duct  contains  fat,  the  exudation  in  the 
peritoneum  or  pleura  will  be  chylous  (see  Chylous  Ascites  and  Hydn)- 
thorax).  Rupture  is,  however,  only  an  occasional  result  of  obstruction 
of  the  duct,  as  the  anastomosing  connections  may  compensate,  so  that 
there  may  even  be  comparatively  little  dilatation.  We  have  already 
seen  also  that  when  the  lymphatics  are  obstructed  by  the  ova  of  the 
filaria  sanguinis,  Ljnnph-scrotam,  Ghyloria,  etc.,  may  result.  In  the 
enlargement  of  the  tongue  called  Macroglossia,  which  is  frefjuently 
congenital,  there  is  commonly  a  great  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics, 
which  may  form  considerable  cysts.  Sometimes  the  whole  lesion  has 
the  aspects  of  a  tumour-formation. 

Tumonrs  of  the  Ijnnphatics.  There  is  sf)metimes  a  localized  dilata- 
tion of  many  lymphatics  so  iis  to  form  a  distinct  Vascular  tumour. 
These  tumours  are  usually  cavernous  in  structure,  and  are  classtnl  as 
Cavernous  lymphangiomas.  Sometimes  they  develop  actual  cysts, 
which  are  filled  with  serous  fluid,  and  are  designated  Hygromas. 

We  sometimes  find  lymphatic  vessels  dilated  in  the  neighl>ourh<MKl 
of  a  Cancer,  the  material  in  the  vessels  being  derived  from  the  tumour. 
This  occurs  mostly  in  the  wise  of  cancers  which  are  undergoing 
softening.  It  is  most  fre<iuently  seen  in  connection  with  mammary 
cancers,  where  the  lymphatics  may  have  the  form  of  firm  cylinders  as 
large  as  cjuills,  filled  with  white  material.  The  same  thing  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  secondary  cancer  of  the  lung,  wh(?re  there  are  nodules 
immediately  under  the  pleui-a.  The  subpleural  lymphatics  around  the 
nodule  are  found,  as  it  wei*t\  injectiHi  with  white  material.  So  is 
it  sometimes  in  the  capsule  of  the  liver  wh(»n  cancerous  ntKlules  are 
near  the  surface.  These  naked-eye  appearances  indicate  how  prone 
cancerous  material  is  to  pass  into  the  lymphatics,  and,  under  the  micro- 
scope, at  the  margins  of  a  growing  cancer  the  lymph-spaces  may 
sometimes  be  found  filled  with  tht;  epithelial  masses.  (See  under 
Cancer.) 

Literature.— Veli'Kau,  Arch.  gen.  de  iiied.,  1835,  viii. ;  Biikschet,  Le  sysU'ine 
lymphatique,  1830 ;  Carter  (Lymphangiectasis  and  Elejihantiasis),  Trans,  of  Med. 
Soc.  of  Bombay,  1801 ;  Israel,  Ueb.  Lymphangioma,  1885  ;  Bradley,  Injuries  and 
dis.  of  lymphatic  system,  3rd  ed.,  1875  ;  Cooper,  Med.  records  and  researches,  171W ; 
BooEHOLi)  (Injuries  of  thor.  duct).  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chirurg.,  xxix.,  443;  Coats, 
Museum  Catal.  of  Western  Infirmary  (Obstr.  of  thor.  duct  from  tlirombosis  of  jug. 
vein,  2  specimens). 

II.  -THE  LYMPHATIC  <iLANl)S. 

1.  Structure  and  relations.— All  lymphatic  vessels  connect  them- 
selves directly  with  lymphatic  glands,  so  that  no  lymph  pas.ses  int«»  the 
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circulation  without  first  traversing  a  lymphatic  gland.  Ltissolvetl 
eubetancee  introduced  into  the  lymphatic  spacea  of  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneouB  tissue  are  rapidly  carried  up  the  lymphatics  and  throu{{h 
the  glands  into  the  general  circulation  -  this  is  matter  of  experience 
every  day  in  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  medicitial  agents.  Granular 
material,  however,  does  not  pass  through  the  glan<la,  which  form  a 
filter  for  all  solid  particles. 

The  ftpparatoB  by  nhicb  the  FUtntlon  ot  tlie  lynpb  ia  effected  is  illustvated  in 
Fig.  361.  When  the  s0ersnt  lymphatic  veseel  coining  trom  the  periphery  reaches 
the  gland,  it  first  forms  a  plexjs  in  the  capsnle.  On  the  other  hand  the  efferent 
veuel  emerges  from  a  plexus  of  vessels  st  the  hilus,  and  thie  plexun  is  connected 
vritb  the  tnedullary  portion  of  the  gland.  In  passing  from  the  afferent  to  the 
efferent  vessel  the  lymph  traverses  a  series  of  sinuses,  r,  r,  in  figure.     The  sinuses 


■re  not  clear  spaces,  but  contain  a  reticulum  or  mesh-work  shown  in  the  figui 
TheK  sinnseE  surround  the  proper  glandular  tissue,  which  is  in  the  fomi  of  i-ound' 
loUicles  or  corda  componed  ot  densely  packed  lymph  cells  {a.  a,  in  figure). 
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In  the  normal  gland,  according  to  the  researches  o!  Flemming  and  Baumgarten^ 
there  is  an  active  new-formation  proceeding  by  means  of  Kaxyomltosis.  This  occurs 
at  a  number  of  centres  in  the  cortex,  whose  cells  are  less  deeply  stained  than  those 
elsewhere,  but  in  which  the  nuclear  figures  of  karyomitosis  are  visible.  There  is 
also  nuclear  division  in  other  parts,  but  to  a  less  degree.  These  appearances  pro- 
bably indicate  the  new-formation  of  leucocytes. 

In  the  opemtioii  of  Tattooing  granular  pigment,  such  as  Indian  ink 
or  vermilion,  is  introduced  into  the  skin.  Part  of  it  remains  perman- 
ently in  the  corium,  but  part  is  conveyed  up  the  lymphatics  and  is 
caught  by  the  glands,  where  it  remains  fixed. 

So  it  is  in  pathological  conditions.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  very 
frequently  associated  in  morbid  processes  which  are  occumng  in  parts 
in  which  the  vessels  passing  to  the  glands  take  origin.  Dissolved  and 
solid  materials  are  thus  conveyed  to  the  glands,  and  acconling  to  the 
nature  of  the  material  will  affect  the  gland  or  not.  In  Septic  inflam- 
mations, for  example,  the  microbes  are  often  conveyed  to  the  glands 
and  produce  inflammation  there.  As  these  are  in  the  fomi  of  fine 
particles  they  are  arrested  at  the  gland,  and  the  inflammation  makes  a 
pause  there  only  to  proceed  further,  if  the  organisms  propagate  on- 
wards. But  even  in  the  case  of  Simple  inflammations,  although  the 
products  are  for  the  most  part  dissolved,  still  they  are  frequently  of  an 
irritiiting  nature  and  the  glands  inflame.  We  have  seen  also  that  solid 
material  from  cancers  is  often  conveyed  along  the  lymphatic  vessels 
and  is  caught  at  the  glands. 

In  all  these  cases  the  material  may  produce  no  irriUition  in  the 
lymphatic  vessels  along  which  it  is  being  conveyed.  If  concentrated  or 
very  virulent  it  will  do  so,  but  it  often  does  not,  and  in  that  case 
a  wide  interval  of  healthy  structure  intei'venes  between  the  primary 
disease  and  the  lymphatic  gland.  Hence  it  is  common  to  speak  of  the 
disease  being  conveyed  to  the  glands  by  metastasis.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  lesions  to  which  the  inlands  are  liable  are  secondarv  to  diseases  else- 
where,  but  there  are  some  which  may  be  regarded  as  idioi>athic. 

2.  Degenerative  changes.  These  are  not  of  common  occurrence 
ajxirt  from  tuberculosis  and  syphilis.  Amyloid  disease  is  the  com- 
monest foiTii  of  degeneration,  but  it  does  not  usually  occur  in  a  high 
degree,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  glands  are  enlarged  and 
rendered  firmer  by  the  degeneration.  P'or  the  most  put  it  is  detected 
only  when  the  glands  are  examined  microscopically  with  the  aid  of 
icxline  or  methyl-violet.  The  disease  appears  to  attack  mainly  the 
reticulum  of  the  gland,  and  one  Ciin  sometimes  make  out  the  swollen 
hyaline  network,  or  even  detect  how  the  normal  reticulum  swells  out 
into  the  degenerated  network.     In  old  persons  a  Colloid  or  Hyalina 
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degeneration  is  met  with.  The  gland  shows  a  series  of  alveoli  filled 
with  colloid  material,  or  the  blood-vessels  and  trabeculce  of  the  gland 
become  hyaline,  the  appearance  resembling  that  in  amyloid  disease  but 
^inthout  the  reaction. 

3.  Pigmentation  of  the  glands. — We  have  seen  how  pigment  arti- 
ficially introduced  into  the  lymphatics  is  arrested  at  the  glands. 
Similarly,  carbonaceous  pigment  is  carried  from  the  lungs  and  deposited 
in  the  bronchial  glands.  Again,  in  cases  of  extravasation  of  blood,  or  in 
inflammations  with  considerable  haemorrhage,  the  red  corpuscles  are 
conveyed,  sometimes  in  large  numbers,  to  the  glands,  which  may  thus 
>>e  deeply  coloured.  The  dissolved  colouring  matter  in  haemorrhages 
may  also  be  conveyed  and  stain  the  glands. 

The  pigment  is  carried,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  lymphoid  cells,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  lymphatic  fluid.  Arrived  at  the  gland,  the 
pigment  is  first  caught  by  the  stellate  cells  which  form  the  reticulum  in 
the  sinuses  of  the  cortex,  and  hence  in  the  earlier  stages  we  may  have 
the  sinuses  marked  out  by  the  pigmentation.  If  it  continues  to  arrive 
at  the  gland,  it  extends  into  the  follicles  and  finally  the  whole  gland 
may  be  deeply  and  uniformly  coloured.  When  present  in  such  quantity 
the  pigment,  although  generally  non-irritating,  pro<^luces  a  Chronic 
inflammation.  There  is  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  forming  the 
trabeculae,  and  a  corresponding  atrophy  of  the  glandular  follicles.  The 
affected  gland  in  addition  to  the  pigmentation  is  enlarged  and  haifi, 
or  indurated,  and  in  this  state  it  is  probably  to  a  large  extent  stuffed 
up  by  the  pigment  and  rendered  impervious.  When  this  is  the  case 
the  lymph  prol)ably  passes  l)y  anastomosing  vessels  to  other  glands, 
which  in  their  turn  become  pignient<Kl.  In  this  way  we  may  explain 
how  pigmentation  sometimes  extends  from  gland  to  gland.  Thus  in 
aiithracosis  of  the  lungs  we  may  have  not  only  the  bronchial  glands  but 
also  those  of  the  mediastinum,  and  even  those  of  the  abdomen  and  at 
the  porta  of  the  liver  pigmented. 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  t^)  pigment  applies  also  to  other  solid 
materials  introduced  similarly  into  the  lymphatics.  In  stone-masons 
the  particles  of  stone  which  get  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  are  in 
part  carried  to  the  glands,  where  they  produce  similar  changes  to  those 
mentioned,  but  even  more  readily,  as  from  their  mechaniciilly  irriUiting 
characters  they  are  more  apt  to  produce  chronic  inflammation. 

4.  Acute  inflammation  of  lymphatic  glands,  Lymphadenitis.— As 
already  indicated,  this  condition  is  nearly  always  a  result  of  inflamma- 
tioii  in  the  peripheral  parts  from  which  the  vessels  come  to  the  gland. 
The  enlarged  and  inflamed  gland  is  called  a  Bubo.  The  most  serious 
of  the  acute  inflammations  are  connected  with  infective  processes,  as  in 
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the  case  of  dissecting  wounds,  erysipelas,  phlegmonous  inflammations* 
diphtherial,  scarlet  fever,  splenic  fever,  and  the  plague  (Bubonic  plague). 

The  inflamed  gland  is  enlarged,  its  vessels  hyperaemic,  and  the  tissue 
softened.  The  enlargement  is  due  to  a  great  increase  of  lymphoid  cells 
which  accumulate  largely  in  the  sinuses.  The  stellate  cells  forming  the 
reticulum  of  the  sinus  also  swell,  and  their  nuclei  divide.  The  sources 
of  the  added  lymphoid  cells  are  several.  They  arise  by  dinsion  of  the 
existing  cells  of  the  gland,  as  evidenced  by  the  observation  of  karyo- 
mitosis  in  these  cells ;  but  they  have  their  origin  in  part  in  the 
emigration  of  white  corpuscles  from  the  blood-vessels  in  the  gland,  and 
further,  the  pnmary  inflammation  of  the  periphery  may  send  its  con- 
tingent. The  inflammation  may  subside  and  the  gland  return  to  its 
normal  condition  ;  the  new-fonned  cells  may  possibly  pass  on  into  the 
eft'erent  vessel  and  be  disposed  of  in  the  circulation. 

Not  infrequently  suppuration  occurs ;  the  tissue  of  the  gland  breaks 
down  and  an  abscess  is  the  result.  We  have  thus  a  Suppurating  bubo. 
The  inflammation  usually  extends  to  the  capsule  and  surrounding 
tissu(%  which  become  involved  in  the  suppuration.  In  this  way  the 
abscess  advances,  and  the  pus  is  finally  discharge<l  at  the  surface.  It  is 
a  common  occurrence  for  such  a})scesses  to  discharge  on  the  surface  of 
the  bodv,  but  thev  mav  burst  into  bronchi,  into  serous  cavities,  etc. 
Some  of  these  severe  inflammations  have  a  hjemorrhagic  and  even  a 
necrotic  or  gamgrenous  character. 

5.  Chronic  lymphadenitis. — This  term  is  used  for  a  simple  chronic 
inflammation  in  coiniection  with  prolongexl  irritation  of  the  glands. 
This  is  most  directly  prfxluced  by  the  introduction'  of  foreign  sub- 
stances, where  the  solid  particles  are  conveyed  to  the  glands  (see 
alK)ve).  It  occurs  also  in  connection  with  prolonged  peripheml 
irritation,  as  where  an  eczema  of  the  leg  or  the  scalp  produces  an 
enlargement  of  the  corresponding  glands.  Thci  inflammation  here 
results  in  increase  of  the  entire  elements  of  the  gland,  or  else  in  a 
preponderating  increase  of  the  connective- tissue  stroma  with  atrophy  of 
the  proper  gland-tissue  and  induration  of  the  gland. 

6.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands  (Scwfulay — Tuberculosis 
occurs  in  the  lymphatic  glands  as  elsewhere,  by  the  action  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  obvious  propagation  of  these 
microbes  from  an  existing  local  tuberculosis  at  the  peiiphery,  but  there 
are  mainy  cases  where  the  primary  seut  appears  to  be  in  the  glands. 

Primary  tuberculosis  occurs  for  the  most  pait  in  glands  connected 
with  mucous  membranes  having  absorbent  functions.  There  is  usually 
at  the  outset  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  it  may  be  presumwl 
that  here  ivs  elsewhere  the  exuded  products  of  inflammation  are  con- 
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veyefl  to  the  glands.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  catarrhs 
are,  in  the  proper  sense,  tubercular,  but  it  appears  that,  along  with  the 
inflammatory  products,  bacilli  may  be  carried  from  the  surface.  In 
susceptible  persons  these  will  multiply  in  the  glands  and  produce  a 
tuberculosis.  Such  primary  tuberculosis  mostly  occurs  in  glands  whose 
i-adicles  are  connected  with  the  mouth,  pharynx,  fauces,  or  intestine,  and 
they  are  mostly  situated  about  the  jaws  or  neck,  or  in  the  mesentery. 

The  tuberculosis  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  tubercles,  which 
takes  place  chiefly  in  the  follicular  cords.  This  is  accompanied  by 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  gland,  just  as  in  other  forms  of  tuber- 
culosis. There  is  usually  a  gi-eat  new-formation  of  cells  which,  in  the 
more  chronic  cases,  have  mostly  the  character  of  epithelioid  cells.  The 
amount  of  swelling  and  its  acuteness  vary  greatly.  There  may  be  a 
rapid  increase  of  size  with  redness  and  other  appearances  of  inflam- 
mation, or  it  may  be  a  slow  and  indolent  process. 

Caseous  necrosis  soon  presents  itself ;  at  first  in  a  number  of  centres, 
but  as  it  proceeds  involving  more  and  more  of  the  gland,  while  the 
areas  coalesce.  The  extension  of  the  tuberculosis  goes  on  while  the 
older  iiaits  are  caiseous,  till  the  ciiseous  condition  comes  to  involve 
the  whole  gland.  The  completely  caseous  gland  is  hard,  and  on  section 
is  finn  to  the  touch  :  it  presents  a  homogeneous  yellow  aspect  which 
has  been  aptly  comjKired  to  that  of  the  cut  surface  of  a  raw  potato. 
Sometimes  at  the  periphery  there  is  a  grey  transparent  zone  represent- 
ing the  still  advancing  tuberculosis,  but  the  caseous  condition  may 
extend  to  the  capsule. 

The  Infective  character  of  the  process  is  manifested  by  its  extension 
to  neighlx)uring  glands.  There  is  sometimes  in  the  neck  a  complicated 
tuberculosis  of  many  glands,  some  lying  deeply  among  the  muscles  and 
fascife.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  there  is  little  or  no  tendency 
to  extension  through  the  capsule  unless  it  be  first  ruptured  or  de- 
stroyed. This  accords  with  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  does  not  usually 
penetrate  connective-tissue  membranes. 

The  caseous  condition  being  thus  brought  about,  the  disease,  so  far 
as  the  individual  glands  are  concerned,  may  undergo  certain  further 
developments.  The  caseous  matter  may  simply  remain  as  dead 
material,  surrounded  by  connective  tissue.  It  often  becomes  infiltrated 
with  lime  salts,  and  converted  finally  into  a  putty- like  or  stony  mass. 
This  is  most  liable  to  occur  in  glands  which  are  protected,  such  as  those 
of  the  mediastinum  and  the  mesenteric  or  other  abdominal  glands.  It 
is  quite  common  to  meet  with  pultaceous  or  stony  masses  in  the 
mediastinum  or  in  the  mesentery  of  adults,  these  being  the  obsolete 
remains  of  a  tuberculosis  in  childhood. 
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In  the  case  of  superficial  glands,  which  are  exposed  to  mechanical 
irritation,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  a  Softening  associated 
with  inflammation.  A  process  akin  to  suppuration  ensues,  in  which 
the  matter  is  partly  composed  of  the  debris  of  the  caseous  matter  and 
partly  of  pus.  The  capsule  is  perforated  and  the  matter  passes  towards 
the  surface  where  it  opens  as  a  chronic  abscess.  In  its  passage  the 
matter  produces  a  tuberculosis  of  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  so  that  Tubercular  sinuses  and  ulcers  are  fre([uent  results. 
It  is  well  known  that  recovery  from  this  condition  is  only  insured  by 
careful  removal  of  all  infective  mateiial. 

Secondary  tuberculosis  is  very  common  in  glands  connected  with 
organs  which  are  the  seat  of  local  tuberculosis.  This  applies  especially 
to  the  bronchial  glands  which  are  always  secondarily  involved  in 
phthisis  pulmonalis.  The  process  here  is  often  a  very  chronic  one,  and 
the  glands  sometimes  instead  of  caseating  become  indurated  as  in 
chronic  inflammation.  Indeed,  in  fibroid  phthisis  the  two  processes  of 
induration  and  tuberculosis  often  go  together.  Secondary  tuberculosis 
also  arises  in  the  mesenteric  and  other  abdominal  glands  from  tuber- 
cular ulcers  of  the  intestine. 

The  glands  are  also  commonly  aflccted  in  General  tuberculosis. 
They  are  the  seiit  of  small  miliary  tubercles,  and  are  generally  enlarged 
and  hyperaemic. 

7.  Syphilitic  disease  of  lymphatic  glands.— This,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  a  constant  result  of  the  primary  syphilitic  infection,  and  constitutes 
the  syphilitic  or  Indurated  bubo.  The  glands  slowly  enlarge  by  new- 
formation  of  round  cells,  and  they  remain  enlarged  for  months  or  years. 
There  is  little  caseous  necrosis  in  the  glands,  but  the  connective  tissue 
trabeculae  are  thickened.  During  the  secondary  stage  other  glands 
may  swell,  such  as  those  of  the  neck. 

Oummata  sometimes  form  in  the  glands  in  inherite<l  syphilis  and 
in  the  late  tertiary  stage  of  ordinary  syphilis.  There  is  enlargement 
and,  it  may  be,  extension  to  neighbouring  glands.  The  enlarged 
glands  may  or  may  not  become  caseous.  •  (See  account  by  Birch- 
Hirschfeld.) 

8.  Tumours  of  lymphatic  glands. — We  have  already  described 
several  forms  of  new-formation  of  lymphatic  tissue,  some  of  which 
attain  to  the  dignity  of  actual  tumours,  and  are  designated  lymphoma 
or  lymphadenoma.  There  is  the  leukaemic  lymphoma,  and  the  malig- 
nant lymphoma  or  Hodgkin's  disease,  all  of  which  partake  of  the 
character  of  infective  processes. 

Of  the  tumours  proper,  with  the  exception  of  siircoma,  the  primary 
forms  are  rare  but  the  secondary  frecjuent.     The  Myxoma  is  some- 
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times  primary,  and  the  Chondroma  has  been  observed  as  a  secondary 
tumour. 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Virchow  a  chondroma  occurred  in  the  axillary  glands  in 
connectioa  with  a  primary  tamour  of  the  scapula,  and  in  one  by  Paget  in  the 
glands  of  the  groin  in  a  case  of  chondroma  of  the  testis. 

The  most  important  form  of  sarcoma  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  the 
Lympho-Barcoma,  which  is  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  mediastinum,  but  is  also  met  with  in  the  alxiomen. 

Sarcoma  occurs  primarily  as  a  hard  or  soft  tumour.  The  harder 
form  is  rare  and  is  usually  a  fibro-sarcoma.  The  soft  form  may  be  a 
spindle-celled  tumour,  but  is  more  frequently  round-celled.  It  may  be 
an  alveolar  sarcoma.  The  commoner  round-celled  sarcoma  resembles 
in  structure  the  lymphoma  and  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  but  it 
docs  not  present  the  tendency  to  spread  from  gland  to  gland,  and  in 
its  metastasis  does  not  affect  the  lymphatic  system  specially.  The 
tumours  usually  grow  rapidly  and  form  large  fungating  masses. 
Secondary  growths  frequently  form  in  the  lungs.  These  tumours 
originate  chiefly  from  the  retroperitoneal,  mediastinal,  and  bronchial 
glands^  In  the  alveolar  form  the  new-formation  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
iidventitia  of  the  vessels. 

•Sarcoma  does  not  readily  occur  secondarily  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
but  according  to  Butlin  it  does  so  more  frec^uently  than  is  usually 
stated.  Sarcomas  of  the  foot,  tonsils,  testicles,  and  probably  the 
kidney,  are  liable  to  aflfect  the  lymphatic  glands  secondarily.  The 
pigmented  and  softer  forms  of  sarcoma  are  more  likely  to  aflect  the 
glands. 

Cancer  does  not  occur  as  a  primary  growth  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
but  is  very  frequent  as  a  secondary  affection.  Cancerous  tumours  by 
their  irritation  may  lead  to  a  simple  inflammatory  enlargement,  but, 
oven  in  those  which  are  very  slightly  enlarged,  there  are  usually 
cancerous  developments  detectable  by  the  microscope.  (See  further 
under  Cancer.) 

Uteratore. — Structure — Recklinghausen,  Strieker's  Histology,  Syd.  Soc.  trans., 
vol.  i. ;  Flemmino,  Arch.  f.  mikrosc.  Anat.,  xxiv. ;  Arnold,  Virch.  Arch.,  xciii.  and 
xcv. ;  Baumoabten,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  ix.,  1885.  Pigmentation — Virchow, 
Cellular  Path.;  Orth  (Absorption  of  blood),  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixi.,  269;  Miller, 
Lymphdnisen  bei  Besorp.  von  Blutextrav.,  1879.  Tuhercuhfii^ — Schdppel,  Unter- 
such,  dber  Lymphdrusentuberkulose,  1871;  K5kter,  Virch.  Arch.,  xlviii.,  95; 
Fruedlandeb,  Ueber  locale  Tabercalose,  Volkmann's  Vortr.,  No.  49 ;  Koch,  Etiology 
of  tuberculosis  in  Micro -parasites  in  Disease  (Syd.  Soc.  trans.),  1886,  p.  120. 
Syphilui — Lancereaux,  Traits  de  la  Syph.,  pp.  147  and  168;  Birch -Hirschfeld, 
Lebrb.  d.  Path.  Anat.,  3rd  ed.,  1887,  ii.,  153.     Tumovr:* — Virchow,  Virch.  Arch., 
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v.,  2,  30;  PuiET,  Med.  chit,  trans.,  inviii.;  Pcttuta  (SftrcomftB),  Virch.  Arch., 
liii.,  3io;  Bptlin,  IntecDSt.  Encjcl.  of  Sarg.,  1B84.  iv..  600.  DtgtMration— 
VincHow  (Amyloid  dis.),  Wllrzb.  Verhaadl..  vii..  232 :  Bberth,  Virch.  Arch.,  Iixi. : 
CoBML  et  Ranvibii  (Colloid)  Hialol.  path.,  3nd  ed.,  18Bl,i.,  650;  Wib»er  (Hyaline). 
Virch.  Atoh.,  liii.,  138. 

III.— TpE  SPLKEN. 
1.  Strnctnre  and  formation. — The  exact  nature  of  the  function  of 
this  organ  ie  aom«what  ohecui-e.  In  order  to  iiri<lerstan(l  the  various 
changes  which  it  undergoes,  it  will  be  necesBary  to  bear  in  mind  certain 
facts  as  to  its  structure.  The  splenic  artery  as  it  enters  the  organ  is 
accompanied  by  connective  tissue  which  forms  a  continuous  sheath 
aroun<l  its  branches.  In  this  sheath  there  develop  at  intervals  little 
masses  of  lymphoid  tissue,  forming  the  Malpighian  bodies,  which  are 
therefore  lymphatic  follicles  closely  related  to  the  arterial  branches. 
The  art<!rieH  break  up 
into  capillaries  which 
are  mostly  tlistrihuted  in 
the  Malpighiau  bodies, 
whei-e  they  form  a  some- 
what wide-meshed  net- 
work. At  the  jieriphery 
of  the  Malpighiau  bodips 
the  capillaries  open  into 
the  splenic  pulp,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  interposed 
between  the  capillaries 
ami  the  veins.  This 
consists  of  a  honey - 
com  b-likeatructure,  with 
frequent  tralieculfe  and 
meshes  (see  f,  (,  Fig. 
262).  The  meshes  con- 
tain blood,  but  also 
large  cells  au<l  cells 
contJiining  bl(Kxl-corpus<.-le»  and  pigment.  The  meshwork  of  the  pulp 
<Ie\clop8  occasionally  wider  channels  or  sinuses  which  are  virtually 
the  radicles  of  the  veins.  The  pulp  has  u  brownish  colour  Iwth  from 
its  pigment  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  full  of  blood.  The  Malpighiau 
bodies  being  lymphoid  in  structure,  and  sparely  vascularized,  are 
whitish  ill  colour.  It  is  clear  from  this  structuiv  that  the  blooil 
passing  into  the  spleen  by  the  arteries  will  linger  long  in  the  organ, 
and   will  especially   stagnate  in    the  meshes  of  the  pulji.      It  aeems 
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probable  that  in  the  pulp  the  red  corpuscles  are  to  some  extent 
destroyed.  The  existence  in  the  normal  spleen  of  cells  containing 
red  corpuscles  and  pigment  seems  to  indicate  this.  The  spleen  also 
probably  gives  origin  to  white  corpuscles,  but  it  shares  this  function 
with  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  medulla  of  bone,  as  well  as  probably 
with  the  widely-diffused  comiective  tissue  throughout  the  body.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  spleen  also  forms  red  corpuscles. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  understood  that  the  amount  of  blood 
in  the  spleen  will  be  subject  to  great  variations  according  as  the  pulp 
is  more  or  less  distended.  The  pulp  fopns  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  substance  of  the  spleen,  and  according  as  its  honeycomb  structure 
is  more  or  less  full  of  blood  will  the  size  of  the  organ  vary.  Accord- 
ingly there  is  no  organ  in  the  body  which  varies  so  much  in  size,  even 
under  physiological  circumstances.  During  digestion  there  is  an  active 
hypersemia  which  causes  enlargement  of  the  organ.  Again,  the  capsule 
and  trabecula;  of  the  spleen  are  abundantly  supplied  with  smooth- 
nuiscle  fibre-cells,  and  its  size  is  influenced  by  the  state  of  contraction 
of  these.  It  is  well  known  that  by  electric  stimulation  the  size  of  the 
organ  may  be  diminished,  the  muscular  tissue  contracting. 

2. .  Malfonnations  and  Malpositions.— One  or  more  Supemnmerary 
spleens  (splenculi,  lienculi)  afC^nwt  infrequently  met  with,  these  being 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  normal  organ.  They  are  generally  round 
in  form,  and  have  the  dark  red  or  blue  colour  and  soft  structure  of  the 
splenic  tissue.  They  are  usually  small  in  size,  varying  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  marble,  but  cases  have  occurred  in  which  they  have 
been  much  larger,  even  to  such  an  extent  as  that  two  spleens  of  nearly 
e<jual  size  have  been  present.  There  are  sometimes  several  of  these 
present,  and  although  usually  seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
spleen  they  may  be  away  from  it,  having  even  been  found  embedded 
in  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  These  accessory  organs  may  be  the  seat 
of  morbid  processes  similar,  to  those  affecting  the  spleen  itself.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  amyloid  disease  and  tuberculosis. 
The  spleen  is  also  liable  to  variations  in  shape,  some  of  which  are 
congenital.  It  is  liable  to  folding  of  its  convex  surface  from  com- 
])ression  by  the  ribs  in  tight  lacing.  Alterations  in  position  are 
sometimes  congenital  but  may  occur  during  life,  chiefly  when  the 
organ  is  enlarged  and  increased  in  weight.  Again,  there  may  be  an 
unusual  length  of  the  ligaments  so  as  to  allow  of  an  ondne  mobility 
of  the  organ.  This  also  may  be  congenital,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a 
stretching  of  the  ligaments  from  increased  weight. 

3.  Active  HypersBmia  and  Acute  Inflammation. — We  have  already 
seen  that  an  active  hyperjemia  of  the  spleen  occurs  physiologically 
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during  digestion.  It  is  met  with  as  a  distinctly  pathological  condition, 
and  frequently  in  a  very  exaggerated  form,  in  a  variety  of  acute 
febrile  diBeases.  The  spleen  seems  a  favourite  seat  of  at  least  some 
of  the  infective  agents  which  have  to  do  with  the  acute  fevers,  and 
this  may  partly  explain  the  special  proclivity  to  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation in  such  diseases.  Thus  the  bacilli  of  typhoid  fever  and  the 
haematozoa  of  malaria  are  found  in  particular  abundance  in  the  spleen. 
Enlargement  of  the  spleen  in  these  diseases  forming  the  Acute  splenic 
tumour  is  often  seen  in  the  highest  degree  in  typhus  fever,  but  it  is 
found  also  in  other  specific  fevers  as  well  as  in  pyaemia,  pneumonia, 
diphtheria,  erysipelas,  etc.  In  this  group  of  diseases  the  blood  contains 
morbid  products,  and  we  know  that  the  various  parenchymatous 
organs,  the  muscles  and  the  glands,  are  enlarged  as  a  result  of  cloudy 
swelling,  which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  condition  of  the  blood.  But  the 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  from  hyperaemia  rather  than  the  result 
of  a  direct  tisjsue  change.  Consistently  with  this  the  enlargement  may 
be  very  rapid,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  nipture  of  the  capsule,  as 
observed  in  some  cases  of  typhus  and  of  intermittent  fever.  It  will  be 
inferred  that  in  this  condition  the  splenic  tissue  is  exceedingly  soft, 
sometimes  almost  diffluent,  and  the  colour  of  the  cut  surface  is  a 
dark  red. 

But  the  condition  does  not  continue  as  a  pure  hyperaemia.  The 
cells  forming  the  honeycomb  structure  of  the  pulp  enlarge,  the  blocnl- 
vessels  and  the  meshes  of  the  pulp  come  to  contain  more  round  cells  or 
white  blood-corpuscles.  These  are  all  indications  of  inflammation,  and 
a  further  indication  is  sometimes  afforded  by  the  deposition  of  fibrine 
on  the  capsule  of  the  spleen.  The  Malpighian  bodies  sometimes 
undergo  enlargement  at  this  stage,  but  nc^t  in  all  the  diseases  named. 
It  is  most  frequently  seen  in  the  later  stages  of  Typhoid  fever  and 
Small-pox,  and  when  it  occurs  the  consistence  of  the  organ  is  flrmer 
than  is  usual  in  the  acute  splenic  tumour.*  At  this  stage,  in  which 
more  definite  inflammatory  processes  are  superadded  to  the  congestion, 
the  spleen  is  even  larger  than  in  the  eiirlier  sttige,  and  it  may  reach 
two,  three,  or  even  four  times  the  normal  size.  The  organ  is  unduly 
soft,  and  on  section  may  look  half-diffluent,  although  it  is  firmer  than 
in  the  cases  without  eidargcment  of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  The 
colour  of  the  cut  surface  is  considerably  paler  than  in  the  earlierperiod, 
being  more  of  a  greyish  or  whitish  red.  On  scraping  the  surface  a 
thick  juice  is  obtained  which  is  not  unlike  pus  mixed  with  bl(M)d. 
There  is  not  infrequently  haemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  spleen 
so  aff*ected,  and  it  may  take  the  form  of  the  wedge-shaped  haemorrhagic 
infarction. 
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As  a  general  rule  the  acute  splenic  tumour  diminishes  as  the  primary 
disease  passes  off,  and  the  spleen  may  be  left  soft  and  loose  with 
wrinkled  capsule  and  unduly  prominent  trabecul».  Sometimes  there 
results  a  chronic  inflammation  with  thickening  of  the  trabeculae,  but 
this  hardly  occurs  unless  there  have  been  repeated  attacks  of  hypersemia 
as  in  malarial  fevers,  and  occasionally  in  typhoid  fever. 

It  is  a  very  rare  circumstance  for  suppuration  to  occur  in  the  inflamed 
spleen,  but  this  has  been  met  with  in  intermittent  fever.  In  such  cases 
the  pus  appears  in  numerous  little  points  which  represent  the  Mal- 
pighian  follicles,  or  there  is  a  more  diffuse  suppuration  of  the  spleen. 
If  the  abscesses  burst  a  fatal  peritonitis  results. 

Among  the  cases  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  spleen  should 
V>e  mentioned  those  in  which  Ulcerative  endocarditlB  or  PysBmia  is  the 
primary  disease.  Minute  emboli  are  carried  to  the  spleen  as  to  other 
structures,  and  being  of  a  septic  nature  they  each  form  the  focus  of  an 
acute  inflammation,  which  has  at  first  a  hsemorrhagic  character,  and 
afterwards  passes  on  to  suppuration.  The  spleen  as  a  whole  is  enlarged 
by  active  hyperaemia. 

4.  The  Spleen  in  Malaria. — The  parasite  of  malaria  seems  to  exercise 
a  strong  local  influence  on  the  splenic  tissue.  There  is  in  acute  ca«es 
an  inflammatory  enlargement  such  as  that  described  a}>ove.  But  in 
cases  where  the  inflammatory  enlargement  is  repeated  frequently,  or 
there  is  a  more  continuous  irritation  of  the  spleen,  we  have  a  chronic 
inflammation,  causing  the  Chronic  splenic  tumour.  This  is  very 
common  in  malarial  districts,  and  is  regularly  met  with  in  persons 
who  have  been  repeatedly  subject  to  attacks  of  ague.  But  in  such 
districts  it  occurs  even  in  persons  who  have  had  no  apparent  ague, 
so  that  almost  every  post-mortem  examination  reveals  a  chronic 
Ague  cake. 

The  enlargement  in  ague  may  depend  on  a  General  hypertrophy  of 
the  spleen,  so  that  the  condstence  of  the  organ  is  nearly  normal.  There 
is,  however,  considerable  increase  of  the  lymphoid  element,  and  the 
trabeculae  are  thickened.  There  is  frecjuently  also  increased  pigmenta- 
tion. In  other  cases  there  is  a  marked  new-formation  of  connective 
tissue  in  the  trabeculae,  the  pulp  is  firmer  and  the  blood  spaces  reduced 
in  size.  This  condition  warrants  the  designatiori  FUUraup  induration 
of  the  spleen.  The  organ  as  a  whole  is  not  so  much  enlarged  as  in  th(» 
other  form,  but  it  is  much  firmer  and  harder,  so  that  the  name  ague 
cake  is  peculiarly  applicable  here.  In  extreme  cases  there  is  atrophy 
of  the  proper  constituents  of  the  spleen  ;  the  pulp  is  much  encroached 
on,  and  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  greatly  destroyed.  There  is  usually 
also  much  deposition  of  pigment  in  the  splenic  tissue,  especially  in  the 
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pulp,  but  also  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  in  the 
thickened  connective  tissue  around  the  vessels. 

In  l>oth  forms  of  chronic  tumour  of  the  spleen  the  capsule  is  generally 
thickened,  a  condition  ])eing  thus  brought  about  which  is  sometimes 
called  PerisplenitiB,  and  is  analogous  to  a  similar  thickening  of  the 
capsule  of  the  liver,  perihepatitis  (see  also  under  Chronic  Peritonitis). 
The  thickening  is  usually  irregular,  and  we  have  tendon-like  patches  or 
loose  shreddy  connective  tissue  on  the  surface.  Sometimes  the  capsule 
acquires  adhesions  to  neighbounng  structures,  and  the  spleen  may  be 
so  buried  in  adhesions  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  dissect  it  out.  It  is  to 
be  remem})ered,  however,  that  such  adhesions  are  very  frequent  apart 
from  any  proper  disease  of  the  spleen  at  all,  being  due  to  inflammations 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Theie  arc,  indeed,  occiisional  patches  of  dense 
fibrous  or  cartilaginous  consistency  occupying  the  capsule  of  the  spleen, 
whose  origin  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  results  of  local  peritonitis.  In  most  cases  of  perisplenitis  originating 
outside  the  spleen  the  organ  is  small  and  atrophied. 

Passive  hypersemia. — This  condition  occurs  in  the  spleen  when  there 
is  any  considerable  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation.  Hence  we 
meet  with  it  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  in  cases  of  heart  disease 
which  have  gone  on  to  general  venous  engorgement,  the  hyperajmia 
being,  as  it  were,  transmitted  through  the  liver.  It  may,  indeed,  occur 
in  conse([uence  of  any  local  or  general  obstruction  whose  eflfects  extend 
to  the  splenic  vein.  The  organ  is  enlarged,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  in  the  acute  form.  As  in  cases  of  passive  hypera^mia  generally,  the 
connective  tissue  increases  in  firmness,  and  so  the  whole  organ  is  denser 
than  usual,  while  the  tissue  presents  a  deep  red  colour.  The  thickening 
of  the  connective  tissue  aff*ects  the  trabecular  and  the  sheaths  of  the 
blood-vessels. 

The  embolic  infarction. — This  is  probably  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  spleen  than  in  any  other  organ,  except  the  lungs.  We 
have  already  seen  that  this  artery  and  all  its  branches  are  end-arteries, 
and  that  obstruction  of  one  of  them  can  hardly  fail  to  cause  the  in- 
farction. The  infarction  has  sometimes  the  hajmorrhagic  character,  but 
this  is  frequently  absent  except  at  the  marginal  parts,  and  the  greater 
part  is  white  or  yellow.  p]ven  when  originally  red  it  soon  loses  much 
of  its  colour.  The  infarction  has  more  or  less  the  form  of  a  wedge  with 
its  base  at  the  capsule.  On  handling  the  organ  it  is  to  be  detected  by 
its  density,  forming  a  hard  mass  in  the  midst  of  the  soft  tissue.  As  a 
rule,  there  are  several  infarctions  in  the  same  spleen,  and  as  the  embolus 
in  a  larger  trunk  may  break  up  and  be  distributed  irregularly  to 
various  branches,  we  may  have  very  complicated  forms  assumed  by  the 
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infarction.  For  example,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  superficial 
parts  of  the  spleen  involved  over  a  large  area,  while  the  infarction  does 
not  extend  much  beneath  the  surface,  as  if  the  emboli  had  been  swept 
into  a  number  of  terminal  branohes  near  the  surface.  The  spleen,  as  a 
whole,  is  enlarged,  the  obstruction  of  the  arteries  leading  to  a  collateral 
hypersemia  by  dilatation  of  those  remaining  open.  This  enlargement 
may  reach  considerable  dimensions.  On  the  capsular  surface  of  the 
infarction  there  is  often  a  deposition  of  fibrine,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  during  life  the  existence  of  this  has  been  sometimes  diagnosed 
by  the  discovery  of  friction  sound. 

The  affected  area  of  splenic  tissue  is  in  a  state  of  coagulation-necrosis, 
and  presents  the  usual  characters  of  that  condition,  chiefly  the  absence 
of  nuclei  when  the  tissue  is  stained.  The  blood-colouring  matter  is 
dissolved  out,  being  partly  absorbed  and  partly  deposited  in  solid 
granules  throughout  the  infarction  or  at  its  marginal  parts.  Around 
the  infarction  a  chronic  inflammation  occurs  with  the  usual  new-forma- 
tion of  granulation  tissue  which  eats  into  the  infarction.  As  the 
infarction  becomes  absorbed,  the  connective  tissue  which  develops  from 
the  granulation  tissue  draws  together,  the  final  result  being  a  cicatrix 
in  which  some  cheesy  matter  may  be  found  representing  the  original 
infarction.  During  these  processes  the  spleen  gradually  returns  to  its 
normal  size  and  condition,  with,  it  may  be,  some  thickening  of  the 
capsule.  We  frequently  meet  with  one  or  more  cicatrices  in  the  spleen 
from  old  embolism.  These  are  always  visible  at  the  surface  and  pene- 
trate inwards,  but  often  they  have  little  depth. 

The  condition  of  the  spleen  in  LeuksBmia  has  been  already  described, 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  spleen  may  be  enormously  in- 
creased in  size,  up  to  a  weight  of  40  pounds.  The  condition  in  malig- 
nant lymphoma  or  Hodgkin*B  disease  has  also  been  described. 

Rupture  of  the  spleen. — This  occurs  occasionally,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  acute  enlargements  of  the  organ.  But  traumatic  rupture  is  much 
more  frequent  This  is  effected  by  blows  or  falls  on  the  abdomen,  and 
also  by  injuries  to  the  chest  by  which  the  lower  ribs  are  forced  against 
the  organ.  There  may  be  considerable  rupture  without  any  external 
marks  of  injury.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  enlarged  and 
hard  spleen  is  more  liable  to  rupture  than  the  normal  one,  both  on 
account  of  its  more  brittle  character  and  its  size.  This  is  important  in 
a  medico-legal  aspect,  especially  in  malarious  districts.  The  rupture 
may  lead  to  fatal  htemorrhage,  but  as  the  lesion  is  often  associated  with 
other  injuries,  the  bleeding  only  plays  a  part  in  the  result.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  haemorrhage  may  be  slight,  and  the  wound  may  heal 
and  leave  a  cicatrix. 
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Degenerative  chanses. — Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  is 
Amyloid  diseaee.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  spleen  is 
illUlB  BHIJLHinry  the  seat  of  this  disease  than  any  other  organ,  and  that 
it  appears  in  a  majority  of  cases  to  he  the  organ  primarily  affected. 
There  are  two  forps  of  amyloid  disease,  called  respectively  the  QifO 
form  and  the  Diffbge  form  or  waxy  spleen,  to  which  a  third  or  com- 
bined form  may  be  added.  In  the  first  the  Malpjyhian  bodies  are 
mainly  engaged  ;  in  the  second  the  pulp.  \Ve~are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  conditions  which  induce  these  diffeicnces  in  the  situation  of  the 
degeneration,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  sago  spleen  is  peculiarly  that 
which  occurs  in  phthisis  pulmoiialis,  while  the  waxy  form  occurs  ia 
syphilis. 

The  Sago  spleen  is  a  moderately  enlarged  organ.  On  section  we 
observe  on  the  cut  surface,  instead  of  the  normal  small  Malpighiaii 
bodies,  transiwrent  glancing  areas  which  hai'e  been  lery  aptly  coniparcil 
to  grains  of  boiled  sago.  These  are  doited  over  the  surface  in  great 
profusion.  On  applying  a  solution  of  iodine  the  aflecteti  areas  stand 
outasbrov    spots      h  ch  be  o    e  of      I  ep       ol  add  ng  dilute 


sulphuric  acid.  Micioscopic  sections  (sec  Fig.  363)  show  transparent 
hyaline  areas  of  circular  outline  and  larger  or  smaller  si/c,  often  so  large 
that  they  are  continuous  with  one  another  at  the  [leripheries.  These 
areas  represent  Malpighian  bixHes,  whose  normal  structure,  when  the 
disease  is  advanccl,  is  entirely  replaced  by  a  nearly  honiogenecins 
transparent  material.      In  the  early  stages,  however-,    the  addition  of 
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methyl-violet  or  iodine  brings  out  a  beautiful  network  in  the  Malpighian 
body,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  reticulum  ia  first  attacked.  The 
lymphoid  corpuscles  disappear  as  such  probably  by  atrophy  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  the  affected  reticulum.  The  artenes  whose  lym- 
phoid bodies  are  thus  affected  aie  often  themsehes  degenerated  but 
they  may  remain  unaffected.  In  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  the 
enormous  enlargement  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  causes  atrophy  of  the 
pulp,  and  we  may  have  the  spleen  presenting  little  beyond  large  round 
sago-like  bodies.  The  pulp  may,  however  itselt  take  part  in  the 
amyloid  disease  at  the  periphery  of  the  Malpighian  bodies 

The  difhue  amyloid  spleen  presents  much  greater  enlargement  than 
the  sago  form.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  hard  and  heavy  and  the 
edges  rounded.  On  section  the  tissue  seems  homogeneous  and  inelastic 
and  of  a  dark  translucent  appearance  which  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  wax  or  bacon,  hence  the  names  W  axy  and  Lardaceous  spleen  which 
are  most  appropriately  applied  to  this 
form.  The  degeneration  affects  the 
greater  part  of  the  spleen,  hut  there 
may  be  islands  of  normal  pulp  visible 
The  Malpighian  bodies  are  hardly 
visible,  and  the  cut  surface  has  a 
smooth  uniform  appearance.  The 
a[>plicabion  of  iodine  produces  a  general 
deep  brown  coloration  of  the  tissue 
I'tider  the  microscope  (as  shown  in 
Fig.  264)  it  is  seen  that  the  walls  of 
the  sinuses  of  thu  pulp  are  involved 
On  account  of  the  greater  density  of 
the  amyloid  material  the  honeycomi 
structure  of  the  pulp  is  often  brought 
out  in  a  much  more  striking  manner 
than  is  possible  in  a  normal  spleen 
This  is  more  marked  if  the  sections  be 
stained  with  methyl- violet,  the  ti-abeculit 
assuming  a  bright  colour  and  becoming 
very  manifest.  In  the  later  stages  the  ^ 
appearance  is  more  uniform,  but  in- 
dications of  the  trabecular  arrangement  may  still  he  visible.  By 
the  enlargement  of  the  pulp  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  greatly 
atrophied,  but  ihey  may  show  traces  of  amyloid  disease.  In  this 
form  the  walls  of  the  arteries  and  v'eins  are  usually  amyloid, 

InfeottTe  and  other  tnmonrB  of  the  spleen. — TnbercnlosiB  does  not 
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occur  in  the  spleen  as  a  primary  disease,  but  in  acute  general  tuber- 
culosis we  frequently  find  tubercles  in  great  abundance.  The  tubercles 
are  usually  seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  arteries,  and  are  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  lymphoid  Malpighian  bodies  which 
have  a  similar  seat.  The  existence  of  the  giant-celled  structure  and 
the  tendency  to  caseous  degeneration  will  assist  in  distinguishing  them. 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  large  caseous  masses  in  the  spleen,  which 
may  reach  the  size  of  walnuts.  These  occur  mostly  in  children  who 
are  the  subjects  of  tuberculous  disease  of  Ihe  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
abdomen.  The  general  distribution  of  the  nodules  suggests  that  the 
infective  material  has  been  carried  by  the  blood,  and  in  some  cases 
there  may  have  been  a  rupture  of  a  softened  gland  into  the  splenic 
artery.  Syphilitic  gummata  are  rare  in  the  spleen,  and  have  \yeen 
met  with  chiefly  in  congenital  cases.  In  Hodgkin's  disease  the  spleen 
is  generally  the  seat  of  new-formations,  and  there  is  usually  great 
enlargement  of  the  organ  (see  p.  326). 

Tumours  proper  are  equally  rare,  but  cases  of  Fibroma,  Sarcoma,  and 
one  case  of  a  pulsating  Cavernous  angioma  have  been  observed.  Cysts, 
which  may  bo  single  or  multilocular,  are  of  occasional  occurrence  in 
the  spleen.  Small  cysts  with  clear  contents  are  occasionally  met  vi'ith 
in  considerable  numbers  towards  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and  probably 
arise  by  inclusion  of  portions  of  the  peritoneal  endothelium.  Sarcomas 
occur  secondarily  in  the  spleen  with  greater  frequency  than  any  primary 
tumour,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  melanotic  sarcomas,  which  may 
possibly  originate  in  the  spleen.  Secondary  cancers  are  very  rare 
even  in  cases  where  a  generalization  of  the  cancer  has  occurred  by  the 
blood.  Extension  may  occur  from  the  peritoneal  surface  into  the 
spleen  in  cases  where,  from  cancer  of  the  stomach  or  otherwise,  the 
peritoneum  is  engaged. 

Parasites  are  very  unusual  in  the  spleen.     The  Echinococcns  is  the 

most  common,  forming  hydatid  cysts,  sometimes  of  large  size. 

Literature. — Heinbich,  Die  Krankh.  der  Milz;  Birch-Hirschveld,  Aroh.  d. 
Heilk.,  xiii.,  389,  and  Lehrb.;  Rolleston,  in  Allbutt's  System  of  medicine,  vol.  iv.; 
Friedreich,  Acute  splenic  tumour,  in  Volkmann's  Samml.,  Syd.  Soc.  transl.,  2nd 
series,  1877;  Mosler,  Zeimssen's  Encycl.,  1878,  viii.;  Prenner,  Oewicht  der  Milz 
bei  verschied.  Krankh.,  1885 ;  Albrecht  (accessory  spleens),  Ziegler's  Beitrage, 
zx.;  Heusikger,  Entziind.  d.  Milz,  1823;  Moxon,  (Abscess  in  ulcerative  endocar- 
ditis) Path,  trans.,  xix.,  198;  Bright,  (Chronic  splenic  tumour)  Guy's  Hosp.  Bep., 
iii.;  Kybeb,  (Amyloid  disease)  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxi.,  1880;  VVichmann,  Ziegler's 
Beitrage,  xiii.,  1893;  Langhans,  (Cavernous  turn.)  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxv.,  373  ;  Spill- 
MANN,  (Cystic  hematoma)  Arch.  d.  Phys. ,  1876,  419 ;  Kenogli,  Ueber  multiple 
Cysten  der  Milz,  Zilrich,  1894;  Thornton,  (Multilocular  cyst)  Path,  trans.,  xxxv., 
1884 ;  Weichselbaum,  (Sarcoma)  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxv.,  562;  Baumgabten,  (Syphilis) 
Virch.  Arch.,  xcviii. ;  Bahtun,  (Hydatid  cyst)  Path,  trans.,  xviii.,  257. 
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SECTION  II. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS. 

• 

A.  The  Bones. — Introductiou  as  to  development  and  structure.     I.  Some  Affec- 

tions  of  the  Bone  Marrow.  II.  Malformations.  III.  Rickets,  Cretinism, 
etc.,  »  disease  of  growing  bones,  caused  by  general  ill-health.  Character  of 
lesions  at  ossifying  cartilage  and  under  periosteum ;  Deformities  due  to  rickets 
in  long  bones,  chest,  vertebrae,  pelvis,  head.  Recovery.  IV.  Retrogra4e 
changes,  (1)  Atrophy  ;  (2)  Osteomalacia  or  MoUities  ossium.  V.  Inflamma-  . 
tions — Introductory.  (1)  Acute  and  suppurative  inflammations,  traumatic 
and  infective,  the  latter  important ;  (2)  Chronic  inflammations,  implying 
rarefaction  and  new-formation.  VI.  Hjrpertrophy.  VII.  Necrosis — Causa- 
tion. The  resulting  lesions  mainly  inflammatory  ;  separation  of  sequestrum ; 
absorption  of  dead  bone.  Phosphorus-necrosis.  VIII.  Regeneration.  (1) 
Healing  of  fractures ;  production  and  structure  of  callus.  (2)  Transplantation 
of  bone.  IX.  Spedllc  new-formations.  (1)  Tuberculosis;  causation;  lesions; 
including  caries,  cold  abscess,  et<;. ;  healing  of  lesions.  (2)  Syphilis ; 
gnmmata  and  lesions  of  congenital  syphilis.  (3)  Actinomycosis.  X.  Spinal 
cnrvatores — Introduction.  Forms  of  curvature,  antero-posterior  or  lateral. 
XI.  Tumours,  chiefly  exostoses  and  sarcomas. 

B.  The  Joints.     I.   Dislocations  and  Misplacements,  congenital  forms ;  talipes ; 

traumatic  and  spontaneous  dislocations.    II.  Anchylosis.    III.  Inflammations. 
IV.  Sjrphills  and  Tuberculosis.     V.  Loose  bodies. 

A.— The  Bones. 

TNTRODUCTION. — Bone  differs  materially  in  structure  and  ftinction 
from  most  of  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  and  these  peculiarities 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  pathological  changes  to  which 
it  is  liable. 

The  Bone-marrow. — This  structure  seems  to  subserve  a  double 
function  in  the  economy.  In  the  period  of  development  and  growth  it 
is  actively  engaged  in  the  building  up  of  the  skeleton,  and  even  in  the 
adult  it  contains  structures  capable  of  renewing  the  process  of  bone- 
formation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evidently  an  organ  intimately 
related  to  the  formation  of  blood,  and  this  function,  though  most  active 
during  development  and  growth,  is  retained  in  the  adult  state. 

The  bone-marrow  as  a  blood-forming  organ. — Much  attention  has 
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been  paid  of  late  years  to  the  bone-marrow  as  intimately  related  to  the 
formation  and  replenishment  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  spaces, 
left  by  the  solid  and  rigid  structures  of  the  bone  are  not  entirely  taken 
up  by  the  blood-vessels  designed  to  nourish  the  l)one,  but  nature  has 
taken  advantage  of  them  to  hold  tissue  having  the  function  mentioned. 
This  matter  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  (General  Part  of  this 
work. 

The  normal  bone-marrow  is  divisible  into  the  Bed  marrow  and  the 
Yellow  or  Fatty  marrow.  The  former  is  foiuid  in  the  foetus  in  all  the 
medullary  spaces,  whether  the  hollows  of  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones 
or  the  cancellated  tissue.  It  yields  to  the  yellow  or  fatty  marrow  in 
the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  and  even  in  the  cancellated  tissue  of  these, 
but  in  the  adult  it  remains  in  most  of  the  cancellated  tissue  of  the  short 
and  flat  bones.  The  red  marrow  is  the  active  tissue  in  relation  to  the 
blood.  The  yellow  marrow  is  really  adipose  tissue,  and  this  replaces 
*  the  red  marrow  as  the  requirements  of  ])lood-formation  become  limited. 
In  the  foetus  and  growing  child  there  is  a  great  new-formation  of  blood, 
both  to  replenish  the  loss  incident  to  the  processes  of  life  and  to 
increase  the  actual  amoiuit  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  tissues. 
As  the  adult  perioil  is  reached  the  latter  requirement  diminishes  and 
disappears,  and  yellow  marrow  takes,  to  some  extent,  the  place  of  the 
red  marrow.  Even  the  yellow  marrow,  is  not  a  pure  adipose  tissue,  as 
the  constituents  of  the  red  marrow  are  still  distinguishable  in  it, 
although  sparsely  present,  and  there  may  be,  under  pathological 
conditions,  a  partial  or  complete  return  to  the  condition  of  the  red 
marrow. 

The  red  marrow  is  a  highly  cellular  and  highly  vascular  substance. 
The  cells  are  of  various  sorts.  There  are  larger  and  smaller  colourless 
cells,  some  of  which  contain  eosinophil  granules,  and  there  are  cells  of  a 
yellowish  colour  like  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  but  which,  unlike  these, 
are  nucleated.  The  nucleated  red  cells  (or  erythroblasts)  are  regarded 
as  concerneil  in  the  formation  of  the  red  blood-coqmscles,  and  they 
present  the  appearances  of  nuclear  division  by  karyokinesis.  The 
capillaries  and  veins  of  the  red  marrow  are  wide  and  thin- walled  ;  some 
authors  have  stated  that  they  do  not  possess  proper  walls,  but  are 
bounded  directly  by  the  marrow  cells. 

Formation  and  growth  of  bone. — During  the  period  of  growth  bone 
is  in  a  condition  of  great  activity,  the  growth  of  })one  l)eing  efiected 
by  processes  which  are,  in  some  respects,  special  and  peculiar.  The 
proper  bony  tissue  {tela  o.<isea)  is  composed  of  a  rigid  calcified  matrix,  en- 
closing the  living  cells  or  bone-corpuscles  in  lacunar.  This  tissue  once 
formed  is,  like  the  mason-work  of  a  house,  fixed  in  form  and  insus- 
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ceptible  of  eirpaneion  or  plastic  alteration  in  shape.  It  can  only  be 
altered  by  being  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  But  in  the  growing  bones 
there  is  necessarily  a  very  active  process  of  reconstruction  going  on. 
The  bone  as  a  whole  is  expanding,  and  this  is  effected,  not  merely  by 
apposition  of  new  1)ony  tisBue  to  the  old,  but  it  involves  a  process  of 
destruction  and  leconstruction. 

The  Internal  architecture  of  the  bones  is  of  great  interest  both  from 
a  physiological  and  pathological  point  of  view.  From  the  observations 
of  Meyer,  which  have  been  amplified  and  expanded  by  Wolff,  it  appears 
that  the  lionea  are  larefully  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  function  of 
resisting  the  mechanical  forces  of  pressure  and  traction.  Pressure  is 
mainly  excriiaed  at  the  articular  ends  of  the  l>ones,  and  the  cancellated 
tissue  existing  there  consists  nf  series  of  tniboculie  which  arch  in 
various  diiiMitions  so  as  to  carry  the  weight.  These  trahoculie  mostly 
end  in  the  dense  bone  of  the  shaft  or  otherwise,  which  thus  Iwc-omos 
the  ultimate  repository  of  the  pressure.  This  elaborate  architecture  is 
presented  duiing  the  process  of  grffwth,  and  this  can  only  be  effectcl 
by  gnulual  <iestrnction  and  reconstruction. 

It  is  a  further  point  of  much  interest  that  when  the  normal  architec- 
ture of  the  Imnes  is  interfered  with  by  imperfectly  adjusted  fractures, 
by  bendings,  or  by  disli^ations  of  the  bones,  there  is  a  reconstruction 
ao  as  to  meet  the  new  lines  of  pressure  which  arc  thus  brought  about. 
Thus  even  in  the  adult 
there  is  a  moulding  of  the 
affected  bones  accftrding  to 
a  definite  plan.  Where,  in 
the  new  form  of  the  bone, 
the  pressure  is  increasetl 
in  any  particular  directiiui, 
Tiew-formation  of  bone 
occurs  along  the  lines  of 
increased  pjessui-e,  whilst 
absorption  (xcurs  in  places 
where     the      pressure     is 

Fi)I,    ^il.— Hi'ml    u(   rl)ilLt    tlbi.i    friini    xcliu    vidgiDD. 

diminished.  Thus  in  the  Tharo  i«gn.'at  ihtckvninK  .j  tLa  Ui.iiyiraiwcuv  ou  ow 
aiinexdl    illustrdtion  from 

a  case  of  genu  valgum  or  knock-knee  (Fig.  365)  it  is  seen  how  the 
head  of  the  right  tibia  shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  trabcculte 
under  the  outer  condyle,  along  with  a  corresjionding  thickening  of 
the  shaft,  due  to  the  fact,  that,  in  the  faulty  position  of  the  leg 
die  pressure  was  much  greater  on  the  outer  than  the  inner  condyle. 
The  extent  to  which  i-eeonstniction  is  necessary  is  emphasized  when 
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one  remomhers  that  the  shaft  of  a  young  child's  femur  is  no  greater  in 
(iiameter  than  the  medullary  cavity  of  that  of  an  adult.  In  fact,  in  the 
course  of  growth  the  whole  bone  is,  in  many  cases,  taken  down  and 
reconstructed  several  times  over. 

The  ^owth  of  bone  is  effected  by  the 
process  of  Ossification  In  a  longitudinal 
B(.ction  of  a  growing  long  bone  such  ax 
that  jllustratfd  m  Fig  266  the  procew 
of  ossification  from  cartilage  may  he  seen 
At  tht.  upper  part  of  the  figure  (n) 
there  is  the  normal  appearant-C  of  hyaline 
cartilage  As  the  ossiftnng  margin  is 
approached  the  cells  multiply  and  at 
first  they  form  irregular  groups  as  at  6 
Nearer  the  margin  the  multipUing  cells 
become  arranged  in  rows  parallel  to  the 
long  avis  of  the  liotie  tht  elongated  groups 
being  separated  by  narrower  elongated 
pieces  of  hyaline  matrix.  The  beginning 
and  the  end  of  this  zone  of  multiplying 
cartilage  cells  are  ijuite  abrupt,  and  form 
nearly  straight  transverse  lines.  This 
zone  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a 
narrow  bluish  band.  Next  occurs  an 
infiltration  of  the  hyaline  matrix  between 
the  groups  with  lime  salts,  the  matrix 
becoming  opaque  and  granular  (e,  e  in 
figure).  This  forma  a  yellow  zone  as 
seen  with  the  naked  eye.  This  xone 
is  also  suddenly  interfupted,  and  at  a 
definite  level  the  groups  of  cartilage  cells 
give  place  to  cavities  filled  with  Foetal 
marrow,  consisting  of  round  cells  and 
blood-vessels  ('/).  It  is  from  these  cells 
that  the  formation  of  true  bone  occurs. 
The  cells  contained  in  the  spaces  have 
the  power  of  producing  bone,  and  are 
^«ma'in/n™'.''ti)e?JS^  hcncc  Called  Osteoblasts.  These  fix 
ixirpuKHi.  X  w).  (Altar  thilr-  themselvcs  to  the  walls  of  the  cavities, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  composed  of 
calcified  cartilaginous  matrix,  and  each  cell  forms  around  itself  a 
certain   portion  of  Iwne-tissue,  apparently  by  a  process  of  secretion. 
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The  tela  ossea  thus  formed  encloses  the  cell  which  has  formed  it,  and 
the  latter  remains  as  a  bone  corpuscle.  In  such  a  section  as  that 
under  review  one  constantly  sees  at  the  borders  of  the  cavities  layers 
of  osteoblasts  with  oval  areas  of  new-formed  osseous  tissue  around 
them,  e  in  figure.  Thus  the  calcified  cartilaginous  matrix  is  en- 
croached upon,  and  the  bone  is  formed. 

Besides  this  ossification  from  cartilage,  we  have  what  is  commonly 
but  not  quite  correctly  called  Ossification  from  membrane.  In  all  such 
cases  we  have  cells  similar  to  those  in  the  cavities  mentioned  above, 
which  have  the  characters  of  osteoblasts,  and  form  bone  in  a  similar 
fashion.  These  osteoblasts  form  a  layer  under  the  periosteum,  they 
exist  also  in  the  spongy  parts  of  bones,  and  at  the  ossifying  margins  of 
flat  bones. 

The  Absorption  of  bone  is  effected  by  active  cells  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Osteoclasts.  The  giant-cells  or  myelo- 
plaques  which  exist  in  foetal  bone-marrow  have  this  function.  Where 
absorption  is  going  on  these  cells  are  found  attached  to  the  bone, 
and  lying  in  gaps  evidently  formed  by  them  and  called  Howships 
lacunae. 

When  the  period  of  growth  is  finished,  the  osteoblasts  and  the  osteo" 
clasts  have  completed  their  work,  but  the  bone  remains  penetrated  in 
every  part  by  soft  tissue.  This  soft  tissue,  as  we  have  seen,  subserves 
blood-formation,  but  it  also  contains  the  remains  of  the  structures 
which  were  concerned  in  the  building  up  of  the  l)one.  We  may  accept 
the  view  of  Ranvier,  according  to  which  the  l)one  in  the  adult  state  is 
enveloped  in,  and  penetrated  by  the  remaining  potential  osteoblasts. 
This  tissue  constitutes  the  bone-marrow  and  the  internal  layer  of  the 
periosteum  (called  Periosteal  mairmv  by  Ranvier),  while  between  these 
two  there  is  a  connecting  network  traversing  the  Haversian  canals. 

From  these  observations  it  appears  that  in  childhood  the  bones  are 
in  an  extraordinary  state  of  activity,  a  process  of  enlargement  and 
reconstruction  continually  going  on.  At  the  same  time,  the  function 
of  the  bones  as  substantial  props  is  in  full  activity.  It  is  not  remark- 
able, therefore,  that  in  childhood  the  bones  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
disease,  which  may  take  origin  from  without  or  be  due  to  inherent 
weakness. 

In  the  diseases  both  of  children  and  adults  again,  there  may  be  a 
partial  return  to  the  conditions  of  the  period  of  growth,  and  osteoblasts 
and  osteoclasts  resume  their  operations,  the  processes  being  now 
pathological. 

Another  characteristic  of  pathological  processes  in  bone  is  the  occur- 
rence, formerly  alluded  to,  of  Metaplasia.     Bone,  cartilage,  and  con 
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nective  tissue  are  fundamentally  the  same  tissue,  and  apparently  the 
same  cells  may  be,  according  to  circumstances,  osteoblasts,  fibroblasts, 
or  chondroblasts.     This  will  be  illustrated  under  Fractures. 

Literatnre. — Quain's  Anat.,  10th  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  268,  1891;  Meyer,  Die  Archi- 
tectur  der  Spongiosa,  Reichert  and  Du  Bois-Beymond*8  Arch.,  1807,  and 
Jubilaumsschrift  fiir  von  Bischofif,  1882 ;  Wolff  (who  scarcely  does  justice  to 
Meyer),  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1869,  Virch.  Arch.;  1.,  1870,  and  Das 
Gesetz  der  Transformation  der  Knochen,  1892;  Ranvier,  Le  d^veloppement  da 
tissu  osseux,  lK6o. 

I.— SOME  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BONE-MARROW. 

The  bone-marrow  as  a  blood-forming  structure  is  intimately  con- 
cerned in  diseases  in  which  the  constitution  of  the  blood  is  altered. 
Most  of  these  conditions  have  been  already  considered  under  Pernicious 
anaemia  and  Leukaemia.  They  consist  chiefly  in  a  transformation  of 
the  yellow  marrow  in  the  situations  where  it  occurs  either  into  a  reel 
marrow  such  as  occupies  the  medullary  spaces  in  the  foetus,  or  into  a 
white  or  yellow  lymphoi<l  marrow  whose  structure  resembles  that  of 
lymphatic  glands  (see  under  Leukaemia).  With  this  transformation 
there  is  sometimes  atrophy  of  the  bony  lamellae  so  as  to  give  more 
space  for  the  accommo<lation  of  the  altered  marrow. 

Besides  these  lesions,  the  bone-marrow  is  liable  to  lesions  in  acute 
infective  diseases,  these  lesions  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
spleen.  There  is  hyperaemia  and  there  are  sometimes  haemorrhages 
which  may  take  the  form  of  infarctions.  Accoixling  to  Golgi,  the 
bone-marrow  in  haemorrhagic  small-pox  shows  everywhere  diffuse 
haemorrhages. 

In  old  age  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  marrow  is  liable  to  undergo 
diminution,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  Gelatinous  substance  which  is 
sparely  cellular. 

Literature. — Neumann,  Arch  d.  Heilk.,  x.  and  xi.,  Centralb.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch., 
1882,  p.  321 ;  Golgi,  Rev.  clin.  di  Bologna,  1873  ;  Ponkick,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ivi.,  Ix. ; 
Chiaki  (Small-pox),  Ziegler's  Beitrage,  xiii. ;  Oeblmuyden  (Historical  account  and 
literature  as  well  as  independent  observations),  Virch.  Arch.,  cv.,  p.  186. 

II.-MALFORMATIONS  OF  BONE. 

The  more  important  malformations  of  bone  are  connected  \iiith 
general  malformations,  and  have  been  considered  in  an  earlier  part. 
We  have  defects  of  the  skull  in  anencephalus,  and  of  the  vertebrae  in 
spina  bifida. 

Besides  these,  we  have  congenital  reduplication  of  bones,  such  as  of 
the  vertebrae,  the  ribs,  the  fingers,  and  toes.    Supernumerary  vertebra 
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are  met  with  in  any  of  the  regions  of  the  column.  Supernumerary 
ribs  may  be  cervical  or  lumbar.  In  Supernumerary  fingers  and 
toes  the  bones  may  be  absent,  or  may  be  represented  only  by 
cartilage. 

Certain  Malformations  of  the  skull  have  been  ascribed  to  premature 
coalescence  of  the  bones  at  the  base,  or  of  the  sutures  of  the  cranium,  a 
condition  designated  Synostosis.  The  basilar  parts  of  the  occipital  and 
sphenoid  bones  are  formed  from  -cartilage.  The  basilar  part  of  the 
sphenoid  is  originally  in  two  parts,  presphenoid  and  postsphenoid, 
which  unite  before  birth.  The  sphenoid  and  occipital  bones  are 
separated  by  cartilage  up  till  the  twentieth  year,  and  as  this  cartilage 
has  the  characters  of  ossifying  cartilage,  on  it  the  growth  in  length  of 
the  base  of  the  skull  depends.  A  premature  synostosis  of  these  two 
bones  will  check  growth  and  lead  to  a  Shortening  of  the  base  of  the 
skull.  To  this  is  ascribed  the  existence  of  abnormal  retraction  of  the 
nose. 

The  bones  of  the  calvarium  grow  at  their  margins,  or,  in  other  words, 
at  the  sutures.  A  premature  coalescence  of  the  bones  or  Closure  of 
the  sutures  will  stop  this  growth.  According  to  the  sutures  affected 
the  result  varies.  If  all  the  sutures  close  there  will  be  a  general 
smallness  of  the  head,  a  Microcephalus.  If  there  be  a  premature 
synostosis  of  the  coronal  and  lambdoidal  sutures,  the  growth  in  length 
is  checked,  and,  as  a  compensatory  growth  in  breaflth  occurs,  the  head  is 
abnormally  wide  and  flat  on  the  vertex,  conditions  designated  by  the 
terms  Brachycephalus  and  Platycephalus.  When  the  sagittal  suture 
is  affected,  growth  in  breadth  is  interfered  with  and  an  abnormally 
long  cranium  is  produced,  a  Scaphocephalus. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  microcephalus  arising  in  this  way  may 
lead  to  arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  brain,  some  cases  of  idiocy  being 
thus  explained.  On  the  other  hand  smallness  of  the  brain  will  be 
associated  with  smallness  of  the  skull,  but  this  will  not  be  associated 
with  premature  synostosis. 

A  similar  Synostosis  of  the  sacroiliac  articulation  may  lead  to 
permanent  malformation  of  the  pehas.  If  the  synostosis  occur  on  one 
side  the  sacrum  is  defective  in  its  lateral  mass  and  the  ilium  is  also 
imperfectly  exjMtnded.  These  parts  being  shortened,  the  ilium  has  a 
etraighter  course  from  sacrum  to  symphysis,  and  the  pubic  bone  of  the 
affected  side  joins  the  opposite  one  at  an  angle.  The  pelvis  is  thus 
narrowed  on  the  one  side.  If  the  synostosis  is  on  both  sides,  then 
both  iliac  bones  have  a  shorter  and  straighter  course,  and  the  pelvis 
has  a  more  quadrilateral  form  than  normal,  and  is  narrowed 
transversely. 
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Literature. — Virchow,  Ges.  Abbandl.  (with  olassification  of  forms  of  skulls), 
1856,  p.  901;  Entwickel.  des  Schadelgrundes,  1857;  Wiirzburger  Yerhandl.,  vii., 
1857 ;  Virch.  Arch.,  v.,  xiii.,  and  xciv. ;  Litzmann  (Synostosis  in  pelvis),  Arch,  f, 
Gyn.,  XXV.,  1884. 

III.— DISEASES  OF  THE  DEVELOPING  BONES,  RICKETS  OR 

RACHITIS,  CRETINISM. 

Causation  of  rickets. — This  disease  occurs  in  children  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  growth,  and  so  far  as  the  bones  are  concerned  it  is  a 
disease  of  development,  the  normal  process  of  ossification  being  inter- 
fered with.  Cases  have  been  observed  of  congenital  rickets,  but  these 
are  rare,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  begins  in  the  first  or  second 
year,  its  commencement  being  very  rarely  delayed  beyond  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  its  onset  seems  to  be  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  first  year  or  the  first  half  of  the  second. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  make  out  that  rickets  is  merely  a  manifestation 
of  hereditary  syphilis,  but  this. view  has  not  received  acceptance  in  this  country. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  again  and  again  that  rickets  is  very  common  in  cities  where 
syphilis  is  uncommon.  In  the  city  of  Glasgow,  for  instance,  rickets  is  very  common 
among  the  poorer  classes,  but  syphilis  is  relatively  uncommon.  It  is  so  also  in 
Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Belfast,  and  elsewhere.  We  shall  see  afterwards  that  syphilid 
produces  changes  in  the  bones  in  some  respects  analogous  to  rickets,  and  atrophy 
of  the  cranial  bones,  sometimes  designated  Craniotabes,  although  formerly  regarded 
as  rachitic,  is  probably  in  most  cases  sypfilTJlftJ }  "*lhe  two  diseases,  however,  are 
essentially  distinct. 

Rickets  occurs  amongst  children  who  are  injudiciously  fed  and  badly 
housed,  and  the  disease  in  the  bones  is  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  a 
general  loss  of  health.  The  body  is  weakened,  and,  besides  the  bones, 
there  are  other  parts  that  suffer.  According  to  Macewen,  it  supervenes 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  on  an  attack  of  one  of  the  acute 
fevers,  as  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  such  an  attack  leaving  the  child  in  an 
ill-nourished  condition.  There  are  usually  symptoms  of  indigestion 
and  intestinal  catarrh,  sometimes  with  fever,  and  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases  there  is  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  sometimes  also  of  the 
liver  and  lymphatic  glands.  The  bones,  being  the  most  actively 
growing  parts  at  this  period  of  life,  are,  however,  specially  affected. 

Rickets,  or[a  condition  analogous  to  it,  has  been  produced  artificially  in  growing 
animals  by  feeding  them  with  small  doses  of  phosphorus,  or  by  giving  them  lactic 
acid,  by  the  mouth  or  subcutaneously.  In  both  cases  the  diet  must  be  deficient  in 
lime  salts.  In  the  latter  case  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  lactic  acid,  being  a 
ready  solvent  of  lime,  prevents  its  deposition  in  the  bones,  and  it  has  been  inferred 
that  in  the  human  subject  gastric  derangement  causes  the  formation  of  an  excess  of 
lactic  acid,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  bones.    There  is,  however,  the 
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objection  to  this  view,  that  rickets  is  not  always  accompanied  by  any  considerable 
gastric  disorder,  and  such  a  view  does  not  explain  its  occasional  occurrence  in  the 
fcptus.  Besides,  the  disease  is  clearly  an  error  in  development,  and  were  it  due 
merely  to  absence  of  the  lime  salts,  we  should  expect  the  bony  matrix  to  be  formed 
without  the  lime  salts.  The  very  opposite  frequently  occurs :  we  have  often  an 
impregnation  of  the  cartilage  with  lime  salts,  a  calcification  of  the  cartilage  (see 
Fig.  267,  6,  6),  while  true  ossification  lingers.  Rickets  can,  in  most  cases,  be  cured 
by  supplying  sufficient  food  and  proper  lodging,  and  this  points  to  its  origin  in  the 
opposite  of  these. 

Character  of  lesions. — The  lesions  in  rickets  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  statement  that  the  preparatory  stages  of  ossification  are  exagger- 
ated, while  the  completion  of  the  process  is  delayed. 

At  the  ossifying  cartilaginous  border  the  conditions  may  be  studied 
by  examining  Fig.  267,  and  comparing  it  with  Fig.  266,  which  represents 
normal  ossification,  both  figures  possessing  a  similar  degree  of  magni- 
fication. The  most  pronounced  difference  from  the  normal  is  the 
enormous  exaggeration  of  the  zone  of  multiplication  of  the  cartilage 
cells  (a,  a).  The  groups  of  cells  are  in  much  larger  numbers  and 
occupy  a  much  greater  space ;  at  the  same  time  they  have  not  always 
the  normal  arrangement  in  rows  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bone. 
The  cells  of  the  groups  also  vary  considerably  in  size.  In  the  normal 
bone  the  cells  in  the  deepest  part  of  this  zone  are  large,  but  in  rickets, 
while  some  are  large,  as  at  h,  there  are  others  even  at  the  same  level,  or 
deeper,  of  small  size. 

Next,  in  regard  to  the  zone  in  which  the  cartilaginous  matrix 
becomes  calcified,  this  also  is  represented  here  in  the  most  irregular 
fashion.  Calcification  of  the  matrix  occurs,  and  calcification  of  the 
cartilage  cells  (as  at  h  on  left),  but  it  is  very  irregular.  There  will  be 
calcification  of  the  cartilage  high  fip,  as  at  b,  while  there  are  numerous 
groups  lower  than  that  uncalcified.  In  many  cases  also,  whether 
calcified  or  not,  the  cartilage  cells  lose  to  a  considerable  extent  their 
grouping  into  rows  (as  below  h  on  left). 

Then  as  to  the  formation  of  medullary  cavities  and  development  of 
bone,  the  figure  shows  how  irregularly  this  occins.  Blood-vessels 
appear  with  considerable  frecjuency  in  the  midst  of  the  cartilage,  and 
towards  the  deeper  parts  there  are  medullary  spaces  with  osteoblasts  in 
them.  These  may  even  be  seen  fomung  new  bone,  as  at  d.  But  the 
medullary  cavities  do  not  occur  with  any  greater  regularity  than  the 
other  stages  in  the  process,  and  it  is  not  always  apparent  that  they 
have  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  bone.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
figure  that  at  a  certain  somewhat  indefinite  level,  which  is  lower  at  the 
left  side  than  at  the  right,  bony  trabecular  appear  (o,  c).  But  it  will 
also  be  seen  that  the  bone  is  directly  continuous  with  cartilage, 
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difference  in  the  two  l)eing  indicated  chiefly  by  the  difference  in  the 
cells.  It  appears  also  that  in  the  cartilage,  which  is  thus  immediately 
continuous  with  the  bone,  the  individual  cartilage  cells  are  separated 
by  a  matrix  just  as  the  bone  corpuscles  are  (see  figure).  In  fact  there 
is  here  a  conversion  of  cartilage  into  bone,  and  there  are  even  appear- 
ances suggestive  of  the  gradual  transformation  of  cartilage  cells  into 
bone  corpuscles.  It  will  be  seen  in  various  places,  but  especially  at  rf, 
that  pieces  of  cartilage  survive  in  the  midst  of  the  new-fonned  bone. 
Such  cartilage  may  be  calcified  or  not. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  changes  described  above  are  indicated  in  a 
longitudinal  section  of  a  rickety  long  bone.  The  blue  zone,  which 
forms  a  straight  narrow  transverse  line  in  the  normal  bone,  is  here 
greatly  increased  and  its  boiuidaries  are  irregular.  The  yellow  zone 
of  calcification  of  the  cartilage  is  still  more  irregular,  and  yellow  pieces 
crop  up  in  the  midst  of  the  blue  zone.  Blood-vessels  appear  also  at 
different  levels.  In  the  area  of  the  blue  zone  the  cartilage  is  greatly 
swollen,  as  the  enormously  multiplying  cells  take  more  space  than 
normal. 

Under  the  periosteum  the  normal  thin  layer  of  osteoblasts  is  in- 
creased till  it  forms  a  layer  of  considerable  thickness.  Bone  is  formed 
to  a  very  limited  extent  and  very  imperfectly,  so  that  instead  of  a 
proper  dense  bone,  such  as  should  be  formed  on  the  surface  of  the 
shaft,  there  is  a  loose  irregular  spongy  bone.  But  even  the  trabeculse 
of  this  spongy  bone  are  not  properly  formed.  Immediately  under  the 
thick  subperiosteal  layer  the  new-formed  l)one  does  not  show  in  its 
matrix  the  homogeneous  character  of  the  matrix  of  bone ;  it  is  granular,, 
and  the  lime  is  obviously  deposited  without  combining  with  the  matrix 
in  the  normal  manner.  It  is  a  calcification  rather  than  an  ossification, 
and  the  trabeculae  are  rather  osteoid  than  osseous.  On  passing  inwards 
the  tissue  becomes  more  strictly  osseous  however,  although  hardly 
ac4(uiring  the  regular  arrangement  of  the  dense  l)OTie  of  the  shaft. 

Corresponding  with  the  structure  described  are  the  naked -eye 
characters.  The  subperiostciil  layer  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  red 
vascular  layer  of  some  thickness.  This  is  so  obvious  in  some  cases 
that,  at  one  time,  it  was  described  as  if  a  blood-clot  were  formed  under 
the  periosteum.  Beneath  this  the  spongy  character  of  the  bone  can  be 
seen,  while  the  shaft  is  considerably  thicker  tlian  normal  and  obviously 
more  easily  bent. 

Deformities  of  the  bones  due  to  rickets. — In  considering  the  de- 
formities so  often  produced  by  rickets,  it  is  to  l)e  remembered  that 
the  two  chief  changes  in  the  bones  are,  in  the  first  place,  enlargement 
and  softening  of  the  epiphyseal  extremities  of  the  bones  from  the 
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nfiection  of  the  cartilage,  and,  in  the  second  place,  thickening  with 
loss  of  resistance  of  the  shaft  from  the  periosteal  lesion.  These  con- 
ditions do  not  always  go  strictly  parallel,  one  or  other  being  frequently 
the  more  prominent  in  a  particular  bone.  The  various  bones  of  the 
body  also  present  very  commonly  different  degrees  of  rickets,  although 
the  disease,  being  a  general  one,  usually  affects  many  bones.  Even  in 
bones  aifected  to  a  similar  extent,  however,  the  resulting  deformities 
present  very  great  variations ; 
the  deformities  consist  largely 
of  cun  atures  of  the  bones  from 
the  application  of  external 
forces,  and  the  bones  are  differ- 
ently placed  in  relation  to  such 
fitrces. 

DefomiltlM  of  tlM  lone  Imhim. — 

— The  niQst  obvious  change  si  the 
outset  is  twslUncr  of  tlie  cutUaglnoiw 
ends  (see  Fi)i.  26H)  of  the  long  bones, 
Riving  a  clubbed  or  knobbed  appear- 
ance lo  the  limbs.  This  is  common 
to  all  the  long  bones,  and  is  the 
ronilitioa  generally  taken  in  practice 
as  evidence  ol  the  existence  of  the 
dieesse.  The  bones  are  also  arrested 
in  their  growth,  so  that  they  are 
■touted  while  at  the  same  time  thej 
arc  unduly  thick. 

The  remaininK  deformities  occur  in 

tile  majority  of  cases  in  the  lower 

limbs,    and    are    the    result    of    the 

velght   or  the  body  acting  on   tho 

bones  in  their  weakened  condition. 

Similar  deformities  are  met  with  in 

the  bonei  ot  the  anni  (see  Fig.  26B) 

in    cases    where    external    force   is 

frequently  applied  to  them,  as  where 

a  child    in    creeping  leans   on   the 

arms,  or  where  a  nurse  frequently  lifts  a  child  by  one  arm  (Macewen).     The 

deformities  consist  mainly  of  curvatures  of  the  shafts  of  the  bones,  along  with 

ahlftliig  or  tlie  eplphysaa  in  some  cases. 

ShlfUng  of  the  eptphyaei  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  ossifying  cartilage.  The 
extended  blue  zone  at  the  cartilaginous  border,  being  soft,  allows  the  epiphysis  to 
change  its  positioD  according  to  the  direction  of  pressure,  and  so  at  the  ankle  the 
epiphysis  is  sometimes  displaced  inwards,  and,  as  it  were,  overhangs  the  joint 
on  its  ialemal  aspect.  The  same  may  occur  at  the  knee-joini,  and  the  internal 
condyle  may  exceed  in  length  the  external  even  after  the  disease  has  been  cared. 
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tlM  etmalnrei  of  the  bonn  {see  Figa.  268  ftnd  369)  are  due  muni;  to  the  weight 
of  the  bod;  acting  on  the  softened  ehattg,  and  as  the  pressare  acts  mainl;  on  the 
lower  limbB  tbe  two  principal  forme  ate 
genu  vaignm  and  genu  varum. 

Oann  valpun.  or  knock -knee,  is  a 
condition  in  which  the  thigh  and  leg 
(oTin  an  angle  at  the  knee  with  iU  apex 
inwards.  Thie  deformity  depends  usually 
on  aeTeral  alterationB.  There  is  generally 
a  curve  of  tbe  lower  third  of  the  femur. 
with  its  convexity  inwards,  the  effect 
of  this  beiog  that  the  internal  condyle 
is  lower  and  the  external  higher  than 
normal.  Along  with  thia  there  is  usually 
the  lengthening  of  the  internal  condyle 
already  referred  to,  and  illustrated  in 
Fit;.  2i}.?.  p.  iiifA.  As  a  rule  the  tibia 
in  not  bent,  the  two  conditiona  named 
taking  tbe  chief  part  in  producing  the 
deformity,  but  aometimes  the  Hhaft  of  the 
tibia  is  at  an  angle  with  tbe  epiphysis, 
as  if  the  latter  were  to  some  eitent 
overhanging  the  former.  In  addition  tbe 
femur  or  tibia  aometimea  shows  an  an. 
lerior  carvature,  which  of  course  does  not 
incrcaae  the  valgum  condition. 

Oenu  raram.  or  bow-lega,  is  the  con- 
verse condition  to  genu  valgum.  The 
shafts  of  the  femur  and  tibia  are  curved, 
with  tbe  conveiily  outwards,  but  these 
bonee  take  part  in  the  deformity  in  very 
different  degrees,  the  tibial  curve  being 
more  frequent  and  usually  more  pro- 
nounced than  that  of  the  femur. 

The  long  bones  being  soft  and  flexible 
are  not  so  liable  as  normal  bones  to 
complete  fractures,  but  they  are  specially  liable  to  Partial  fi 
If  the  bone  ie  suddenly  bent  it  does  not  break  acroaa.  but  is  partially  torn  as 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  break  a  green  stick.  In  this  case  the  concave  surface 
of  the  bent  bone  gives  way  and  the  convex  surface  does  not.  The  marrow  is  torn 
by  the  broken  concave  portion,  the  broken  edges  of  which  may  be  projected  through 
the  marrow  to  the  oppoeile  internal  wall.  This  kind  of  fracture  has  been  aptly 
compared  by  Virchow  to  the  breaking  of  a  quill.  These  infractions  occur  moat 
frequently  al  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia,  alao  in  the  pelvis  and  riba,  and  less 
frequently  in  the  bones  of  the  arm. 

Daformltlai  of  the  cbeat.— Tlie  junction  ot  the  cartilaginous  and  bony  ribs  is 
analogous  to  the  oasifying  cartilage  of  a  long  bone,  and  undergoes  a  similar 
thickening  in  rickets.  These  parts  of  the  ribs  are  therefore  knobbed,  and  there 
ii  thus  a  row  of  knobs  on  each  side  of  the  chest — the  so-called  Rachitic  roaaiy 
(Fig.  270).     The  chest  is  also  liable  to  detormlly  from  the  flexibility  of  the  ribs. 
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Daring  inspiration  the  lateral  aapecta  ofthe  ribs  are  drawn  inwards  from  being 

luuible  to  withstand  the  atmospheric  pressute,  eo  that  instead  of  the  nstnral  arob 

vith  the  convexitf  outwards,  these  lateral  por- 

ations  are  flattened  or  even  rendered  concave. 
As  the  ribs  take  thos  a  straighter  course  the 
sternum  is  pushed  forwaid,  and  the  anterO' 
posteriur  diameter  of  tiie  cheat  increased. 
I»foniilti«B  of  Uie  vertebra.— The  vertebrie 
very  often  escape  in  the  milder  forms  of  rickets, 
but  ill  many  cases  the;  also  are  composed  of 
abnormallj  sponRy  bone,  and  allow  ot  the 
occurrence  of  curraloie.  Such  onn-ature»  are 
mostly  eiagfterations  of  the  normal  antero- 
posterior curves,  but  lateral  curvature  also 
occurs.  Any  considerable  curvalare  will  canse 
narrowing  of  the  chest,  and  if  this  be  associated 
with  Ibe  deformity  mentioned  above,  the  In- 
terference with  the  circnlation  and  respiration 
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possible  occurrence  of  pregnancy  in  after  lite. 

The  chief  deformity'  is  produced  by  the  weight 
of  the  body  acting  through  the  vertebral  column  on  the  sacrum.  This  bone  ia 
pushed  forward  and  the  pelvis  undergoes  a  corresponding  displacement  of  its 
parts,  the  an terO' posterior  diameter  being  diminished.  The  growth  ol  the  bones 
here  also  is  stunted,  and  the  pelvis  therefore  remains  unduly  small. 

The  bonaa  of  tbe  bead  frec|uentl;  undergo  very  marked  deformities.  The  bonee 
ol  the  face,  like  the  bones  generally,  are  stunted  in  their  growth  so  that  the  lace  ia 
small.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  jaws  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  undergo  changes 
in  shape  by  which  the  lower  jaw  is  shortened  and  the  upper  jaw  lengthened,  so  that 
the  teeth  of  the  latter  overlap  very  much  those  of  the  former.  While  these  are  the 
conditions  in  the  face  the  bones  in  the  cranium  present  striking  peculiarities.  The 
flat  bones  osKify  from  membrane,  and  in  rickets  we  have  the  ossification  lingeriof; 
behind  so  that  at  their  borders  these  bones  present  somewhat  broad  areas  in  which 
there  is  soft  tissue  like  that  under  (he  periosteum.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  cause  an 
apparent  widening  of  the  sutures  and  extension  of  the  fontanelles.  The  closure  ot 
the  fontanelles  is  alno  deliiyed.  The  thickness  of  the  skull  is  increased,  just  as  is 
that  of  the  shafts  of  (he  loni:  hones,  the  pericranium  tike  the  periosteum  generally 
producing  a  thick  layer  of  loose  ill-formed  bone.  The  cranium  is  thus  enlarged  in 
circumference,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  commonly  flattened  on  the  summit.  The 
enlargement  of  the  cranium,  with  the  stunted  condition  of  the  face,  causes  the  well- 
known  overhanging  of  the  brow  so  often  seen. 

Another  occasional  conseijuence  of  rickets  is  (he  condition  designated  CraalMabM. 
As  we  shall  see  afterwards,  this  is  freiiuently  a  consequence  ot  syphilitic  disease  ul 
the  bones,  but  it  occurs  also  in  rickets.  The  bone  in  rickets  is  soft,  possessing  less 
power  of  resistance  than  normal  bone.  It  the  child  be  lying  constantly  on  one  spot, 
or  it  the  contents  of  the  skull  be  increased,  as  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  then  the 
pressure  on  the  bone  may  cause  it  to  waste.  This  occurs  most  freijuently  when 
both  these  conditions  are  present,  and  the  bone  is  as  it  were  between  two  pressures. 
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In  this  way  may  occur  thinning  and  actual  perforation  of  the  skull,  so  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  bones  there  will  be  holes,  where  the  brain  is  covered  by  the  soft  parts 
alone.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  will  be  understood  that  these  apertures  are 
mostly  in  the  occipital  or  the  parietal  bone,  according  as  the  child  lies  mostly  on 
its  back  or  side. 

Recovery. — This  takes  place  in  rickets  by  the  removal  of  the  in- 
sanitary conditions,  or  by  the  termination  of  the  period  of  growth. 
The  ossification  advances  in  the  cartilage  and  under  the  periosteum. 
The  spongy  bone  produced  under  the  periosteum  becomes  dense,  and  so 
the  bone  may  be  unduly  heavy  and  thick,  while  it  is  stunted.  The 
deformities  having  occurred  in  a  rigid  structure  are  rendered  even  more 
fixed  by  the  completion  of  the  ossification.  There  is,  however,  in  the 
coarse  of  time  an  effort  on  the  part  of  nature  to  restore  the  normal 
architecture  of  the  bones  (see  Fig.  265) ;  where  they  are  bent  absorption 
occurs  on  the  convex  surfaces  and  increased  new-formation  on  the  con- 
cave ;  there  may  be  considerable  restoration  of  the  proper  shape  in  the 
long  bones,  but  usually  much  less  in  the  pelvis,  head,  and  thorax. 

Deformities  of  the  bones  in  Cretins. — Athough  the  pathology  of 
Cretinism  is  not  fully  elucidated,  yet  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  it 
by  the  discovery  of  the  important  lesions  following  on  disease  or  ex- 
tirpation of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  disease  is  apparently  due  to  a 
morbid  poison  which  affects  primarily  the  thyroid  gland  (see  under 
Myxoedema),  and  the  remaining  lesions  are  probably  the  consequence  of 
the  interference  with  the  function  of  that  gland.  These  lesions  concern 
especially  the  cutaneous,  the  nervous,  and  the  osseous  systems. 

So  far  as  the  bones  are  concerned,  the  chief  lesion  is  a  stunting  of 
them,  due  principally  to  defect  in  the  ossification  from  cartilage.  The 
ossifying  margin  of  the  long  bones  does  not,  as  in  rickets,  show  a 
proliferation  of  the  cartilage  cells,  but  these,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
leave  off  their  active  function.  There  is  thus  a  pause  or  retardation  of 
the  process,  with  the  result  that  the  bones  and  particularly  the  long  bones, 
are  stunted  in  their  growth.  This  applies  to  the  basilar  parts  of  the 
occipital  and  sphenoid  bones  which  are  ossified  from  cartilage.  Here 
also  the  elongation  of  the  bone  is  retarded,  with  the  result  that  the 
base  of  the  skull  is  shortened.  The  result  is  similar  to  that  of 
premature  synostosis  of  these  bones  (see  p.  537),  and  such  a  synostosis 
may  itself  occur  although  this  is  not  usual  (E.  JClebs).  Besides  the 
shortening  of  the  base,  there  is  a  thickening  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
and  sometimes  a  synostosis  of  the  sutures.  As  a  further  indication  of 
retardation,  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  may  be  delayed  and  the  per- 
manent teeth  retained  in  the  jaws. 

The  Cretin  has  usually  a  stunted  body  with  short,  thick  legs.      The 
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head  has  the  face  ill-developed  and  the  cranium  prominent.  The  state 
of  idiocy  which  accompanies  these  conditions  is  due  more  to  a  direct 
action  on  the  brain  of  the  causative  agent  than  to  the  condition  of  the 
bones. 

FcBtal  Rickets.  Mioromelia  Chondromalacica. — These  names  are 
applied  to  cases  in  which  a  child  is  born  ^i-ith  a  shortened  body,  short 
plump  limbs,  folded  skin,  prominent  abdomen.  The  bones  are  short 
and  thick,  and  present  enlargements  at  their  ends.  There  is  thus  a 
certain  outward  resemblance  in  the  condition  of  the  bones  to  rickets, 
but  histologically  the  condition  is  entirely  different.  The  stunting  of 
the  bones  is  due  to  an  almost  entire  cessation  in  the  activity  of  the 
cartilage,  whilst  the  ossification  is  not  similarly  delayed.  It  is  thus 
almost  precisely  the  converse  of  the  condition  in  rickets.  A  synostosis 
of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  apparently  a  constant  concomitant. 

The  relation  of  the  condition  in  question  to  Cretinism  has  been  much 
discussed.  By  many  it  is  believed  to  be  a  foetal  manifestation  of 
Cretinism,  but  this  is  doubted  by  others  (Marchand),  especially  on  the 
ground  that  it  occurs  in  regions  where  Cretinism  is  not  endemic,  and 
also  that  in  such  regions  Cretinism  begins  its  manifestations  after  birth. 
It  is  to  be  iidded  that  the  so-called  fcetal  rickets  has  been  observed  in 
the  calf  by  Eberth,  and  reganled  by  him  as  a  manifestation  of  Cretinism. 
The  exact  relation  of  the  two  conditions  must  in  the  meantime  be  held 
in  abeyance. 

literature.— Glikson,  De  rachitide,  IGoO  and  1<)71 ;  Bromfield,  Chir.  obs.  and 
cases,  1757,  vol.  ii. ;  Stiebkl,  in  Virchow's  Handb.  der  spec.  Path.  u.  Therap., 
Bd.  i.,  1854 ;  Aitken,  in  Reynold's  Med.,  i.,  IHOG ;  Smith,  in  Intemat.  Syst.  of  Surg., 
i.,  1882;  CuEADLE,  in  Allbutt^s  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  iii.,  1897;  Kassowttz,  Die 
normale  Ossification,  1881 ;  Pommer,  Osteomalacic  und  Rachitis,  1885 ;  Macewen, 
Osteotomy,  1880 ;  NErMANN,  Ueber  fojtale  Rachitis,  1881 ;  Eberth,  Die  ftvtale 
Rachitis,  1878;  Grawitz,  Virch.  Arch.,  c,  1885;  Klebs,  Allgem.  Path.,  1889; 
KiRCHBERG  and  Marcham),  Ziegler's  Beitriige,  v.,  1881) ;  Salvetti,  Ziegler's  Beitriige, 
xvi.,  1894. 

IV.-RETR()GRADE  CHANOES. 

1.  Atrophy. — The  bones  are  liable  to  various  forms  of  atrophy.  One 
of  the  commonest  forms  is  that  desci-ibed  as  Atrophy  from  pressure, 
which,  however,  is  not  true  atrophy,  but  an  absorption  of  bone.  It  is 
illustrated  by  the  wise  of  Aneurysms  which  in  their  growth  meet  with 
bony  structures,  such  as  the  vertebrae  (see  Fig.  253,  p.  498),  or  the 
sternum  and  ribs.  The  bone  is  eroded,  while  any  related  cartilage  is 
preserved.  In  this  way  the  intervertebral  cartilages  or  the  cartilaginous 
ribs  may  be  rendered  unduly  prominent  by  destruction  of  the  bone. 
A  similar  erosion  of  the  bone  is  sometimes  produced  in  the  skull  by  the 
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Pacchionian  bodies  which  may  produce  deep  pouches  in  the  internal 
table.     Tumours  also  lead  by  pressure  to  destruction  of  bone. 

Senile  atrophy  of  the  bones  is  a  true  atrophy.  It  consists  in  a 
general  diminution  in  the  organic  matrix  of  the  bone  so  that  the 
proportion  of  lime  salts  increases,  but  there  is  at  the  same  time  fre- 
quently a  diminution  in  thickness  or  an  increased  porosity  of  the  bone. 
In  old  age  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  frequently  shortened  and  forms  a 
wider  angle  with  the  shaft.  The  calvarium  in  old  people  is  frequently 
diminished  in  thickness  and  very  translucent,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
constant,  nor  is  it  limited  to  old  people. 

Atrophy  f^om  disuse  and  from  nervous  lesions  occurs  chiefly  in 
cases  of  paralysis.  In  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  as  shown  by  a 
specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  Western  Infirmary,  there  is  great 
atrophy  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  limb.  In  infantile  paralysis  and 
locomotor  ataxia  there  is  also  frequently  atrophy  of  the  bones  at  the 
joints.  After  Fractures  which  have  not  united,  the  bones  may  atrophy, 
sometimes  from  disuse  but  at  other  times  from  interference  with  the 
nutrient  artery.  In  cases  of  atrophy  from  disuse,  from  whatever  cause, 
the  medullary  spaces  are  enlarged  by  absorption  of  the  bone.  Thus, 
the  shaft  is  thinned  and  the  spaces  in  the  cancellated  tissue  are  en- 
larged. The  increased  bone  marrow  is  a  fatty  marrow,  and  the  bone 
as  a  whole  contains  more  fat  than  normal,  a  kind  of  Fatty  infiltration. 

2.  Osteomalacia  or  Mollities  ossium. — This  condition  is  liable  to  be 
confused  with  rickets  on  the  one  hand  and  simple  atrophy  on  the  other. 
It  differs  from  rickets  in  being  a  disease  of  mature  bone,  rarely  occur- 
ring in  children.  It  leads,  like  rickets,  to  weakness  of  the  bones, 
rendering  them  liable  to  various  curvatures  and  deformities. 

In  its  causation  the  disease  is  often  obscure,  but  pregnancy  seems  in 
many  cases  the  determining  cause.  It  may  come  on  during  pregnancy 
and  run  a  rapid  course.  It  has  also  been  observed  in  cases  of  insanity, 
and  here  the  softness  of  the  bones  may  lead  to  fractures  from  compara- 
tively slight  violence. 

The  disease  usually  begins  in  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  vertebrae,  or 
ribs,  but  extends  to  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  continuing  to  progress  up 
till  death.  The  cases  present  various  curvatures  and  partial  fractures. 
The  pelvis  is  specially  liable  to  deformity,  the  acetabula  being  pushed 
inwards  and  the  cavity  narrowed.  The  bones  as  seen  after  death  are 
soft  and  light  so  that  they  may  float  in  water,  and  they  are  easily  cut 
with  the  knife  or  scissors. 

The  lesion  consists  of  a  solution  of  the  bone  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  medullary  spaces.  It  begins,  as  shown  in  Fig.  271,  in 
a  decalcification  of  the  bony  trabeculae,  in  the  parts  next  the  medullary 
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s[>aces  and  Haveraun  canals,  eo  that  instead  of  these  trabecultt  having 
in  the  fresh  state  a  homogeneously  opaque  appearance,  they  show  at 
their  peripheries  a  transparent  zone  in  which  the  bone  corpiuclea  are 
visible  but  without  their  canaliculi.  The  appearance  of  these  parts  ia 
preciaely  that  of  bone  artificially  decalcified  by  steepin|£  in  an  acid.    The 


ilvcalcitied  [>arts  may  be  rendered  prominent  liy  Btaining  uith  cannine, 
the  unaffected  )K>nee  remaining  unculoiirc<l  while  the  alfected  parts  are 
stained.  The  disease  advances  by  the  decnicitiod  jtarte  dissolving  su 
that  the  medullary  spaces  increase,  uhile  the  <]ecalcili cation  fiuther 
encroaches  on  the  liony  trabecular. 

The  bono-murrow  is  in  some  cases  replaced  by  roimd-celled  tissue  as 
if  the  process  partly  partook  of  an  iiiHanimaton'  character;  in  other 
cases  the  adi|H)se  tissue  of  the  marrow  seems  to  undergo  increase,  so  as 
to  fill  the  enlarged  spaces.  This  ap{>ears  to  liave  been  the  caae  in 
Bpecimoua  examined  by  John  Hunter,  which  he  thus  describes :  "The 
component  paits  of  the  itonc  were  totally  altcre<l.  the  structure  being 
very  different  from  other  bones,  and  wholly  composed  of  a  new  sub- 
stance resembling  a  species  of  fatty  tumour,  and  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  spongy  bone  deprived  of  earth  and  soaked  in  soft  fat"  In  these 
cases  the  medulla  forms  a  bright  yellow,  jiink,  or  deep  crimson  mBterial, 
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and  when  examined  microscopically  presents  free  oil  in  great  quantity 
with  crystals  of  margarine. 

[Necrosis  is  considered  in  a  special  section  after  inflammation.] 

literature. — John  Hunter,  quoted  by  Paget,  Lect.  on  Surg.  Path.,  1870,  p.  103 ; 
Stansky,  Bech.  sar  rost^omalacie,  1851 ;  Bokitansky,  Handb.  d.  path.  Anat. ; 
RiNDFLEiscH,  Path.  Hist. ;  Ck)HNHEiM,  Path.  Anat.,  i. ;  Pommer,  Unters.  iiber 
Osteomalacie  und  Hachitis,  1885:  von  Recklinghausen,  Virohow's  Festschrift, 
1891 ;  Kehn  (a  case  in  childhood),  Jahrb.  f.  Kinderheilk.,  xii. ;  Vincent,  in  Intemat. 
Syst.  of  Snrg.,  1886;  Shattock,  Path,  trans.,  xxxviii.,  1887;  Bibbert,  Biblioth. 
Medica.,  1893,  c,  Heft  2;  Eisenhart  (Puerperal  osteomalacia),  Arbeit.  Med.-klin. 
Inst.,  Munich,  1893. 

v.— INFLAMMATIONS  OF  BONE,   OSTITIS,   PERIOSTITIS, 

OSTEOMYELITIS. 

Introductory. — Inflammations  of  bone  are  sometimes  distinguished 
according  as  they  affect  the  periosteum  (Periostitis)^  the  bone  proper 
(Ostitis),  or  the  bone-marrow  (Osteomyelitis).  Such  a  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  not  consistent  with  actual  fact.  We  have  already  seen  that  in 
the  growing  bone  the  proper  tela  ossea  is  enveloped  in  an  active  cellular 
tissue,  which  is  beneath  the  periosteum,  in  the  substance  of  the  bone 
filling  its  spaces,  and  in  the  medulla.  In  the  adult  the  remains  of  this 
tissue  is  still  present  and  capable  of  activity.  In  inflammations  it  is 
this  tissue,  which  by  some  writers  is  altogether  included  as  the  bone- 
marrow,  that  is  specially  affected.  The  majority  of  cases  of  inflam- 
mation of  bone  occur  in  childhood,  when  this  tissue  is  still  active,  and 
when  inflammation  occurs  in  adults  the  state  of  activity  is  restored. 
While  this  is  true  it  will  be  understood  that  the  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation are  frequently  most  manifest  on  the  surface  or  in  the  marrow 
of  bones,  because  the  soft  tissue  is  most  abundant  there.  It  is  also  to 
be  remembered  that  the  surface  of  bones  is  most  exposed  to  injury, 
and  that  inflammations  may  thus  arise  which  will  chiefly  affect  the 
j>eriosteum  and  superficial  layers  of  the  bone. 

1.  Acute  and  suppurative  inflammations  of  bone. — The  pyogenic 
microbes  may  be  directly  introduced  from  without  or  may  reach  the 
bone  by  the  blood,  and  hence  two  principal  forms  may  be  distinguished. 

(a)  Acute  traumatic  ostitis. — This  occurs  chiefly  in  cases  of  Com- 
pound fracture  where  septic  processes  have  occurred  in  the  wound.  It 
used  to  be  very  common  before  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  surgery. 
The  suppurative  inflammation  extends  between  the  broken  ends  of  the 
bones,  and  amongst  the  surrounding  soft  tissues,  and  abscesses  fre- 
quently form  around  the  seat  of  injury.  There  may  also  be  pus  in  the 
medullary  cavity,  disintegrating  the  bone-marrow.      Extension  of  the 
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septic  process  to  the  veins  is  not  uncommon,  so  that  thrombo-phlebitis 
and  pyflBmia  result. 

(b)  Acute  infective  ostitis. — This  condition  is  described  under 
various  names,  such  as  Acute  periostitis,  Malignant  osteomyelitis, 
Epiphyseal  ostitis,  Infective  ostitis,  Pseudo-rheumatic  ostitis.  Typhus 
of  the  limbs.  These  names  refer  to  special  features  presented  by 
different  cases.  The  disease  consists  in  an  acute  inflammation  which 
nearly  always  goes  on  to  suppuration,  and  occurs  without  any  externally 
apparent  cause. 

Causation. — The  essential  cause  here  is  a  pyogenic  microbe  which  in  a 
number  of  cases  has  been  identified  as  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureu.<. 
Experiments  on  animals,  already  alluded  to,  show  that  when  a  bone 
is  injured  and  cultures  of  this  microbe  are  injected  into  the  animal, 
these  will  settle  in  the  injured  bone  and  produce  a  suppurative  inflam- 
mation. In  man  the  bone  is  always  so  far  predisposed  in  respect  that 
the  disease  is  one  of  Adolescents  in  whom  the  tissues  are  excessively 
active,  and  there  is  usually  also  the  history  of  an  injury  inflicted  before 
the  beginning  of  the  illness.  The  bones  most  frequently  affected  are 
those  most  exposed  to  injury.  The  fact  that  boys  are  much  more 
frequently  attacked  than  girls,  points  in  the  same  direction.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  that  when,  by  accident,  the  microbes  in  question  are 
present  in  the  blood,  perhaps  by  absorption  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
an  injury,  otherwise  trivial,  may  determine  their  settlement  in  a  bone, 
and  so  the  disease  may  be  induced. 

Character  of  lesions. — The  inflammatory  process  presents  varying 
degrees  of  severity  and  extent,  as  well  as  considerable  variety  in  its 
seat.  The  bones  most  frequently  affected  are  the  long  bones,  more 
especially  the  tibia,  but  it  occurs  in  the  pelvic  bones,  the  vertebrae, 
especially  the  atlas,  and  in  other  situations. 

In  some  cases  the  periosteum  is  chiefly  affected,  and  to  these  the 
name  of  Acute  periostitis  is  often  given.  The  periosteum  is  swollen 
and  hyperaeraic,  and  suppuration  usually  ensues  rapidly.  The  pus 
accumulates  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  and  the  (periosteum 
is  sometimes  gangrenous.  The  bone  beneath  frequently  undergoes 
necrosis,  but  this  result  is  by  no  means  constant. 

In  other  cases  there  is  a  more  diffused  inflammation,  affecting  the 
bone  and  medulla  as  well  as  the  periosteum,  or  there  may  even  be  a 
special  involvement  of  the  medulla.  In  these  cases  pus  is  present  in 
the  medullary  cavity  and  in  the  substance  of  the  bone.  According  to 
Oilier  the  inflammation  frequently  localizes  itself  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ossifying  borders  of  the  shafts  of  long  bones.  This  region  as  it 
is  next  the  epiphysis  (though  a  portion  of  the  diaphysis)  he  designates 
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joxta-epiphyseal.  The  reason  of  this  localization  will  be  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  this  is  the  r^gion  of  greatest  ossific  activity. 

Along  with  these  local  phenomena  there  is  commonly  more  or  less 
fever,  and  this  may  be  very  great  in  comparison  with  the  local  pheno- 
mena. The  designation, '  typhus  of  the  limbs/  points  to  the  occurrence 
of  such  severe  febrile  phenomena. 

Necrosis  may  occur  in  the  several  forms  of  this  disease,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  uniformly  present,  its  occurrence  depending  chiefly  on  local 
interference  with  the  blood-supply,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  condition 
of  the  person  affected.     (See  under  Necrosis.) 

PysBmia  occasionally  develops  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of  the 
septic  process  to  the  veins. 

(c)  Post-febrile  ostitis. — An  acute  ostitis  in  many  respects  similar 
to  that  just  described,  sometimes  follows  acute  febrile  conditions,  such 
as  acute  rheumatism,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  dysen- 
tery, etc. 

(d)  Abscess  in  bone. — Abscesses  are  met  with  in  the  cancellous 
tissue  of  the  ends  of  the  long  bones,  where  they  are  probably  the  result 
of  an  infective  or  post-febrile  ostitis.  The  abscess  expands  the  end  of 
the  bone,  which  may  attain  large  dimensions. 

2.  Chronic  inflammations  of  bone.  Chronic  ostitis. — In  its  Causa- 
tion, chronic  ostitis  is  very  varied.  All  sorts  of  irritants  acting  on 
the  bones  lead  to  it.  Traumatic  agents  causing  wounds,  and  more 
especially  fractures,  are  a  frequent  cause.  The  processes  concerned  in 
the  healing  of  fractures  are  essentially  those  of  chronic  inflammation. 
Necrosis,  from  whatever  cause,  leads  to  a  chronic  ostitis  around  the 
dead  piece.  Again,  inflammations  of  joints,  whether  tubercular,  trau- 
matic, rheumatic,  or  other,  lead  to  inflammations  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  bones,  the  agent  which  causes  the  inflammation  in  the 
joint  acting  also  by  absorption  and  in  a  diluted  form  on  the  bone. 
Syphilis  and  tuberculosis,  although  producing  specific  lesions,  also  lead 
to  ostitis.  Phosphorus  produces  a  peculiar  form  of  ostitis  associated 
with  necrosis.     (See  under  Necrosis.) 

The  chronic  inflammation  produces  activity  in  the  soft  structures  of 
the  bones,  with  the  consequence  that  as  regards  the  bony  tissue  itself 
two  opposite  conditions,  namely,  destruction  and  rarefaction  of  the 
bone  are,  according  to  circumstances,  produced.  It  is  customary  to 
speak  in  this  sense  of  a  rarefying  and  a  formative  ostitis,  but  these 
terms  in  reality  refer  to  local  processes  and  simply  indicate  the  local 
results  of  the  inflammation.  It  is  quite  common  in  the  same  case  to 
have,  in  different  regions,  both  a  rarefying  and  a  formative  ostitis.  The 
soft  structures  of  the  bone,  whose  relation  to  ossification  has  been 
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referred  to  in  the  introductory  section,  become,  under  the  influence  of 
the  inflammation,  cellular  so  as  to  be  converted  into  Granulation  tissue. 
This  occupies  the  various  situations  already  referred  to  as  those 
occupied  by  the  active  tissue  of  growing  bones.  It  is  present  in  the 
medullary  spaces,  in  the  Haversian  canals,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
bone  beneath  the  periosteum.  It  is  an  active  tissue  and  produces 
changes  analogous  to  those  of  the  similar  tissue  in  growing  bones. 
These  changes  consist  in  absorption  of  the  existing  bone  on  the  one 
hand  and  new-formation  of  bone  on  the  other. 

The  Rarefaction  of  bone  (sometimes  called  rarefying  ostitis)  occurs  by 
enlargement  of  the  spaces  and  channels,  such  as  the  Haversian  canals 
and  medullary  spaces.  It  is  manifested  chiefly  in  the  shafts  of  long 
bones,  where  the  dense  bone  may  be  converted  into  a  loose  cancellous 
tissue.  There  is  usually  at  the  same  time  new-formation  of  bone,  so 
that  the  thickness  of  the  shaft  is  increased.  The  gi*anulation  tissue 
acting  on  the  bony  trabeculae  causes  absorption  of  the  bone,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  giant-cells  or  myeloplaques  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  process. 

New-formation  is  a  more  constant  and  important  efiect.  In  all 
forms  of  inflammation  there  is  liable  to  be  thickening  of  the  bones 
from  new-formation  on  the  surface.  As  this  takes  place  under  the 
periosteum  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  periostitis,  and  this  membrane 
is  generally  credited  with  a  special  power  of  bone-formation.  It  is, 
however,  merely  the  local  circumstances  which  determine  the  situation 
of  the  new-formation,  and  there  is  not  infrequently  an  encroachment 
on  the  medullary  cavity  as  well  as  apposition  on  the  surface.  The 
new-formed  bone  has  a  rough  tuberculated  surface  as  shown  in 
Fig.  272,  p.  555.  The  new-formation  may  follow  on  the  process  of  rare- 
faction so  that  a  dense  thickened  bone  may  result  {condensing  ostitis). 

The  process  of  new-formation  is  similar  to  that  in  ordinary  ossifica- 
tion. The  granulation  cells  act  as  osteoblasts,  surround  themselves 
with  osseous  matrix,  and  remain  buried  in  this  as  the  bone-corpuscles. 

Literature.  —Stanley,  On  diseases  of  bones,  1849  ;  Klebs,  Beitr.  zur  path.  Anat. 
der  Schasswnnden,  1872 ;  Kobenbach,  Mikroorganismen  b.  d.  Wundinfectionskr., 
1884 ;  Qabre,  Fortschritte  der  Med.,  1885 ;  Olliek,  in  Intemat.  Encycl.  of  Surg., 
vi.,  1886:  Lannelonoue  et  Achabd,  Annales  de  I'lnst.  Pasteur,  v.,  1891. 

VI.— HYPERTROPHY  OF  BONE.     HYPEROSTOSIS,   PEUIOSTOSIS. 

The  distinction  between  hypertrophy  of  bone  and  chronic  inflam- 
mation is  sometimes  a  ditificult  one  to  draw.  In  the  former  there  is  a 
new-formation,  as  in  the  latter,  and  it  may  be  only  the  absence  of  a 
definite  inflammatory  irritant  which  may  determine  the  distinction. 
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In  true  hypertrophy  new  bone  is  formed  of  a  strictly  normal  character, 
and  the  result  is  a  general  or  local  enlargement  of  the  bone.  A  general 
enlargement  of  a  bone  is  called  HyperoBtOBia,  while  a  partial  enlarge- 
ment is  Periostosis. 

The  Cansation  is  in  many  cases  obsciu'e.  It  may  be  determined, 
as  already  mentioned  (Fig.  68,  p.  194),  by  a  prolonged  h3rperaemia, 
which  gives  rise  to  increased  nutritive  activity.  In  other  cases  it  is 
Compensatory,  as  where  the  fibula  undergoes  hypertrophy  in  con- 
sequence of  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  tibia.  In  other  cases  we  have 
to  do  with  a  gradual  enlargemeQt  of  unknown  cause. 

A  General  hyperostOBis,  in  which  the  bones  generally  are  enlarged, 
has  been  described  by  Paget  under  the  designation  OBteitis  deformanB. 
As  the  name  implies,  Paget  regards  the  condition  as  the  result  of 
inflammation.  The  disease  usually  affects  in  the  first  place  the  bones 
of  the  lower  limb  and  the  cranium.  These  undergo  great  enlargement, 
while  at  the  same  time  their  tissue  is  opened  out  as  by  a  rarefying 
ostitis.  The  bones  are  also  softened,  so  that  various  curvatures  are 
produced.  The  enlarged  medullary  spaces  are  filled  as  in  inflammation 
with  a  tissue  which  is  abundantly  cellular.  The  name  OsteoporosiB 
is  also  given. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  this  disease  is  the  frequent  co-existence  of 
tumours,  which  may  be  either  sarcomatous,  cancerous,  or  lymphatic 
(as  in  a  case  of  Groodbart's),  but  are  not  always  seated  in  the  bones. 

A  hyperostosis  affecting  single  bones  has  been  observed  chiefly  in 
the  skull  and  face.  These  bones  may  be  enormously  enlarged,  and 
the  &ce  in  particular  may  take  on  characters  which  have  suggested 
Virchow's  name  of  Leontkisis  ossea. 

FerioBtOBiB  is  more  unusual  apart  from  inflammatory  enlargement, 
})ut  partial  enlargements  of  the  processes  of  bones  occur. 

Literatare. — Paget,  Med.  chir.  trans.,  vol.  Ix.,  1876;  Treveb,  Path,  trans.,  xxxii., 
1881;  SiLCOCK,  ibid,,  xxxvi.,  1885;  Bobinbon,  thid.y  xxxviii.,  1887;  Goodhart, 
ibid.,  zxxix.,  1888;  Glutton,  ibid.;  Hutchinson,  Paget,  and  others,  Illast.  Med. 
News,  vol.  ii.,  1889,  pp.  169-189;  Qilles  de  la  Tourette  et  Marinesco,  Nouv. 
Iconograph.  d.  1.  Salp6tri^re,  1895. 

vii.-np:crosis  of  bone. 

Death  of  bone  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  leads  to  such  obvious 
phenomena  that  the  term  necrosis  has  been  almost  monopolized  by 
surgeons  for  this  condition. 

Causation. — Necrosis  in  bone  is  nearly  always  the  result  of  inter- 
ruption of  the  blood-supply.  From  its  frequency  it  might  be  supposed 
that  bone  readily  succumbed  to  such  deprivation,  but  the  reverse  of 
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this  seems  to  be  the  case.  Mace  wen's  observations  in  regard  to  trans- 
plantation seem  to  show  this.  (See  under  Transplantation.)  Bone 
receives  its  supply  of  blood  partly  through  small  vessels  which  pass 
from  the  periosteum  and  partly  by  larger  vessels,  of  which  there  is 
generally  a  special  one  for  each  bone,  which  penetrate  the  bone  and 
are  distributed  from  within,  such  vessels  being  specially  named  the 
nutrient  vessels. 

Necrosis  is  mostly  brought  about  by  the  periosteum  being  raised, 
sometimes  traumatically,  but  generally  as  a  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation, especially  when  pus  accumulates  between  the  membrane  and 
the  bone.  As  inflammation  coincides  the  irritant  producing  the  inflam- 
mation will  in  many  cases  have  its  share  in  causing  the  necrosis.  By 
the  raising  of  the  [periosteum  the  periosteal  blood-supply  is  cut  off",  and 
the  nutrient  vessels  may  also  be  severed.  According  to  Macewen  the 
supply  of  the  nutrient  vessel  of  a  long  bone  is  generally  sufficient  to 
keep  the  bone  alive  even  when  the  whole  periosteum  is  stripped. 
This  author  records  a  case  in  which  the  whole  diaphysis  of  the  tibia 
was  denuded  of  periosteum,  but  in  which  the  persistence  of  the 
nutrient  vessels  caused  all  the  bone  to  survive  except  a  small  super- 
ficial scale. 

Necrosis  is  an  occasional  result  of  inflammation  in  the  bone  itself, 
and  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  caseous  necrosis  in  tubercidosis.  Injuries, 
by  separating  a  portion  of  bone,  will  sometimes  produce  necrosis,  and 
will  do  so  almost  ine\itably  if  septic  processes  coincide. 

Resulting  conditions. — The  dead  piece  of  bone  is  in  itself  inert, 
and  undergoes  merely  passive  changes.  It  retains  its  form  and  general 
appearance,  but  if  it  remain  long,  being  macerated  by  the  juices  of  the 
body,  it  assumes  the  characters  of  macerated  bone.  It  then  appears 
white  and  dry,  and,  as  it  contains  little  organic  matter,  it  feels  hard 
to  the  probe  and  gives  a  sound  on  being  stnick. 

Inflammation  is  a  constant  concomitant  of  necrosis.  If  the  latter 
has  not  been  due  to  inflammation,  then  it  leads  to  it  secondarily. 
The  dead  piece  of  bone  seems  to  stimulate  the  surrounding  living 
tissue,  and  to  lead  to  a  chronic  inflammation.  By  means  of  a  rare- 
fying ostitis  the  Haversian  canals  and  medullary  spaces  enlarge  and 
the  l)one  immediately  around  the  dead  piece  being  replaced  by  granu- 
lation tissue,  the  necrosed  piece  })ecomes  a  Sequestrum. 

At  the  same  time  new-formation  commonly  occurs,  chiefly  in  the 
subperiosteal  tissue,  which  has  probably  been  separated  from  the  dead 
bone,  but  also  in  the  medulla.  There  is  thus  produced  an  irregular 
layer  of  new  bone,  as  shown  in  Fig.  272.  This  new  bone  is  largely 
subperiosteal,  and  in  many  cases  it  forms  an  external  shell  which  may 
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e  the  function  of  support  instead  of  the  bone  which  has  died. 
This  external  shell  frequently  confines  the  dead  piece,  rendering  it 
difficult  of  access  for  removal  by  the  surgeon. 
It  is  geuerally  provided  with  apertures 
called  Gloacn  through  which  the  pus  of  the 
original  suppuration  has  passed,  and  which 
have  remained  aa  canals  or  gaps  in  the 
new-formed  shell. 

The  ultimate  disposal  of  the  dead  bone 
occurs  in  different  ways  according  to  ctrcum- 
stancea. 

Absorption  of  dead  bone  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  simple  fractures  it  is  prob- 
able that  detached  pieces  of  bone  frequently 
die  and  become  absorbed.  Similarly  in 
compound  fractures  pieces  are  not  infre- 
quently visible  in  the  wound,  having  the 
dead  white  colour  and  hard  feeling  of 
setjuestra,  but  if  the  wound  remains  aseptic 
they  are  absorbed.  Again,  at  the  ends  of 
stumps  sequestra  often  form,  and  they  are 
sometimes,  at  least  partially,  absorbed.  In 
all  these  cases,  and  even  in  acute  infective 
ostitis,  the  dead  bone  may  be  absorbed  if 
septic  changes  be  averted  or  overcome. 

The  absorption  is  effected  by  the  Osteo- 
clasts. In  Figs.  273  and  274  the  appear- 
ances are  shown  as  observed  by  the  author 
in  a  case  of  limited  necrosis  at  the  end 
of  a  stump,  in  which  absorption  was  in 
progress.     Here  the    Haversian  canals  and 

medullary  spaces  as  seen  in  Fig.  273  are  enlarged,  and  their  borders 
have  a  worm-eaten  appearance.  This  latter  is  shown  in  Fig.  274 
to  be  due  to  the  existence  of  Howship's  kcunte,  in  which  are  giant- 
cells  exercising'  their  function  of  osteoclasts.  Sometimes  a  regular 
row  of  such  cells  was  visible,  as  if  feeding  on  the  bone,  and  they 
were  occasionally  almost  buried  in  ffask-ahaped  spaces  (as  at  the  left 
in  Fig.  274).     By  this  process  bone  may  be  entirely  absorbed. 

A  similar  process  of  absorption  occurs,  not  only  in  pieces  of  bone 
which  have  died  in  the  body,  but  in  pieces  of  ivory  or  bone  which  have 
been  introduced  for  therapeutic  purposes,  such  as  ivory  pegs  used  in 
cases  of  ununited  fracture,  Imne  drainage  tubes,  etc. 
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AbBorpttoii  does  not  oconr  where  the  dead  bone,  having  become  septic, 
is  itaelf  a  source  of  serious  irritation.  Thus  a  piece  of  dead  bone  may 
lie  for  years  in  a  suppurating  cavity  almost  unchanged.     Comit  and 


■^.^ 


ixWf.    Froni  umt 


Ranvier,  for  example,  figure  a  transverse  section  of  a  sequestrum  of 
the  femur  which  had  remained  thirty  years  bathed  in  pus.  In  this 
time  it  had  undergone  no  corrosion  and  had  all  the  characters  of 
macerated  bone.     The  position  of  the  sequostnim  inside  the  she)l  of 
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new  bone  often  causes  its  retention,  and  its  removal  is  only  effected  by 
partial  destruction  of  the  external  shell. 

PhoBphoms-necrosiB. — This  condition  occurs  chiefly  in  persons  who 
are  employed  in  workshops  where  lucifer  matches  are  manu^tured, 
and  who  are  thus  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  phosphorus.  The  vapour 
acts  locally,  on  the  jaws  chiefly,  and  it  is  said  that  persons  with  carious 
teeth  are  particularly  liable  to  be  affected.  The  phosphorus  produces 
an  inflammation  mainly  of  the  periosteum,  resulting  in  a  great  new- 
formation  of  cancellated  bone  on  the  surface  of  the  jaw.  This  bone 
may  afterwards  become  condensed  by  the  ossification  encroaching  on 
the  medullary  spaces.  After  a  time  the  inflammation  leads  to  suppura- 
tion, the  pus  forming  between  the  new-formed  bone  and  the  original 
bone  of  the  jaw.  From  this  results  a  necrosis  of  the  jaw  which  may 
involve  the  entire  bone,  and  may  extend  to  the  new-formed  bone.  The  ' 
resulting  suppurations  are  usually  fatal,  but  after  removal  of  the 
sequestrum  healing  may  occur..  Microbes  of  various  kinds  are  present 
in  the  pus.  In  the  discharge  from  six  cases  recently  examined  by 
Stockman  the  tubercle  bacillus  was  found. 

From  the  observations  of  Wegner  it  appears  that  phosphorus  acts  as  a  general 
stimulant  to  the  structures  concerned  in  the  formation  of  bone.  The  phosphorus 
vapour  acting  directly  stimulates  so  violently  as  to  produce  the  inflammation  and 
necrosis  just  described,  and  this  result  has  been  produced  also  in  rabbits  exposed 
to  the  vapour  of  phosphorus.  When  given  in  small  doses  internally,  phosphorus 
produces  in  growing  animals  a  distinct  stimulation  of  the  process  of  formation  of 
bone.  In  such  cases  the  bone  plroduced  at  the  ossifying  border  of  the  cartilage  is 
not  a  spongy  bone,  but  a  dense  layer,  and  there  is  also  an  unusually  dense  bone 
produced  beneath  the  periosteum.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  growing  animals  to 
whom  small  doses  of  phosphorus  were  given,  while  insufficient  quantities  of  lime 
were  supplied,  there  was  a  great  production  of  osteoid  tissue,  somewhat  like  that 
produced  in  rickets. 

Literature. — Macewex,  Annals  of  Surgery,  1887 ;  Weonkr,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Ivi., 
1872 ;  Coats,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  vi.,  1874 ;  Bibra  und  Geist,  Krankh.  d.  Arbeiter  in 
der  Phosphorfabriken,  1847 ;  Tr^lat,  De  la  necrose  causae  par  le  phosphore,  1857 ; 
Thiersch,  Arch.  d.  Heilk.,  18(58;  Weoner,  Virch.  Arch.,  Iv.,  1872;  Cameron, 
Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  xvi.,  112,  1881;  Haeckel,  Langenbeck's  Arch.,  xxxix.,  1890; 
JosT,  Bran's  Beitrage,  xii.,  1894 ;  Stockman,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  i.,  1899. 

VIU.— REGENERATIVE   PROCESSES.     HEALING   OF   FRACTURES. 

TRANSPLANTATION. 

In  the  various  regenerative  processes  the  structures  above  referred 
to  as  having  to  do  with  the  growth  of  bone  are  concerned.  The 
structures  become  cellular,  their  existing  cells  multiplying  by  karyo- 
mitosifl,  and  they  thus  renew  their  powers  of  new-formation.  The 
processes  concerned  are  really  those  of  chronic  inflammation. 
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1.  The  Healing  of  ftactorea. — In  th«  case  of  simple  fractures  or  of 
those  which  are  protected  from  septic  contamination,  the  proceu  of 
healing  generally  begins  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury. 

According  to  Ogaton,  in  compound  fractures  and  dislocations,  the 
forcible  dispersion  of  fluids  hy  the  agent  producing  the  injury,  as  well 
as  the  dragging  on  tissues  of  van'ing  degrees  of  distcnsibility,  often 
leads  to  the  forniatioti  of  extensive  spaces  or  carities  beneath  the  skin, 
amongst  the  muBcles  and  elsewhere.  As  these  may  be  the  seat  of 
septic  processes  they  reijuire  careful  attention. 

The  actual  injun*  induces  an  acute  inflammation.  There  is  hyper- 
semia,  serous  exudation  and  exudation  of  leucocytes,  and  there  ia  also  a 
certain  amount  of  htemorrhage.  These  inflammatory  manifestations 
are  present  in  the  torn 
penosteum  and  in  the 
mdulla.  The  acute 
inflammation,  howe\'er, 
usualU  subsides  in  a  few 
(lays  its  prolongation, 
ii  in  septic  cases,  is 
inimical  to  healing. 
Vin  considerable  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  is 
also  inmiical  to  healing, 
but  as  a  general  rule 
the  efl'ueed  blood,  having 
been  transuded  into  the 
tissues  around,  passes 
into  the  lymphatics,  or, 
if  it  remain  more  per- 
manently, it  is  disposed 
of  by  being  eaten  into 
by  the  new-formed  in- 
flammatory tissue. 

On  the  subsidence  of 

the  acute  inflammation 

the  soft  structures  show 

aiti^e  changes.      By  a 

1^  process  of  karyomitosis 

"^  (as  observed  by  Kraflt) 

the    Bub{ieriosteal    and 

medullary  cells  proliferate,  so  aa  to  fona  graiiulatign  tissue.     A  similar 

process  is  visible  in  the  endothelium  of  the  vessejs,  by  which  means 
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iiewveaBels  are  formfid.  The  tissue  of  the  bone  itself  partakes  in 
the  process,  so  that  it  is  opened  out  by  a  rarefying  ostitis.  We  have 
thus  a  vascular  granulation  tissue  formed  in  these  three  situations, 
but  its  amount  varies  greatly  according  to  circumstances. 

From  this  tissue  the  Callna  is  formed.  This  name  is  given  to  the 
□ew-formed  tissue  which  in  the  first  instance  unites  the  broken  ends  of 
the  bones.  It  may  be  of  considerable  bulk  as  shown  in  Fig.  276,  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  case  for  the  fractured  ends ;  it  may  be  very  scanty  in 
amount  as  in  the  case  of  incomplete  or  "greenj^ct "  fractures  (Fig.  275). 
The  callus,  as  shown  in  Fig.  277,  consists  under" varying  circumstances 
of  Different  forms  of  oonnective  tiasae.  The  formative  cells  produced  ■ 
in  the  way  mentioned  above  have  the  characters  variously  of  osteoblasts, 
fibroblasts,  or  chondroblasts,  and  may  develop  bone  (c,  c,  c  in  figure), 
cartilage  {h,  h,  b),  or  connective  tissue  (d,  d,  d).     The  form  of  tissue 
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thus  produced  seems  to  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  parts  as  to 
movement.  In  parts  where  there  is  little  movement  bone  will  form, 
where  there  is  much  mot  enient  fibrous  tissue,  while  cartilage  takes  an 
intermediate  position.  From  this  it  arises  that  in  man,  where  the  bones 
are  usually  kept  rigid  by  splints,  the  callus  is  formed  chiefly  of  bone, 
whereas  in  animals  it  is  largely  formed  of  cartilage  and  fibrous  tissue. 
But  in  man,  where  circumstances  do  not  allow  of  the  parts  being  kept 
at  rest,  then  we  have  cartilage  and  fibrous  tissue  along  with  bone. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  si>ecimen  from  which  Figs.  276  and  277  were 
taken.  A  number  of  fractures  had  occurred  in  the  ribs  in  an  insane 
person,  and  they  were  only  discovered  after  death. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  Piece  of  bone  is  detached  and 
isolated.  This,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  the  process  of  healing. 
If  small,  the  piece  of  bone  will  sunnve,  and  having  acquired  vascular 
adhesions,  will  undeigo  a  rarefying  ostitis  and  assist  in  the  production 
of  callus.  If  Urge,  or  if  unfavourably  situated,  it  may  die,  and  in  that 
case  it  undergoes   absorption    by  the    granulation   tissue  (see  under 
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Necrosis).     In  compound  fractures  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  piece  uf 
dead  bone  eaten  into  and  penetrated  by  granulations. 


The  callus  pi-oduced  as  alMjve  is  generally  descnlwd  aa  Proviaionil 
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calloB,  because  much  of  it  is  removed  before  complete  restoration. 
Names  are  also  given  according  to  the  position  of  the  callus.  External 
callus  is  formed  at  the  eurface  from  the  subperiosteal  layer,  Internal 
callna  is  formed  from  the  bone-marrow  and  endosteum  (Fig.  277),  while 
Intermediary  oallns  is  between  the  ends  of  the  bones  and  produced,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  from  the  bone  itself. 

When  the  bones  are  fully  united  any  excess  of  callus  is  disposed  of, 
and  little  is  left  but  what  is  necessary  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the 


fragments  as  seen  in  Fig.  278.  There  also  occurs  a  process  of  moulding 
by  which  the  architecture  is  restored  according  to  the  principles  already 
mentioned.  When  the  bone  comes  again  into  active  use  there  is  an 
absorption  and  new-formation  so  as  to  enable  the  bone  to  resist  the 
pressure  and  trai:ti«ti  t-)  which  it  is  liable.  Where  the  bones  are  united 
considerably  out  of  position  as  in  Fig.  379,  the  internal  architecture  is 
greatly  modiHed. 

From  what  has  gone  betbre  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  actual  hone 
entering  into  the  cuUus  varies  greatly,  and  there  may  be  more  fibtcvw. 
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tiMue  ultimately  than  bone.  This  oceura  especially  when  the  parts  are 
not  kept  at  rest.  On  the  other  hand  the  whole  process  may  be  a  very 
inactive  one  and  from  tearing  of  vessels  or  other- 
wise the  blooil-aupply  may  he  deHcient.  In  such 
ways  as  these  arise  Ununited  fractures,  in  which 
the  bones  arc  connected  with  fibrous  tissue.  In 
some  cases  there  is  even  a  kind  of  False  joint  "r 
P^SJlduthlQBis  formeii,  with  smooth  articulating 
surfaces  and  an  apjiroach  to  a  synovial  cavity. 

2.  Transplantation  of  boae. — It  has  usually 
been  stated  that,  when  pieces  of  the  periosteum 
are  tiitusplantod,  they  proceed  to  the  formation 
of  bone.  This  is  only  true  in  regard  to  the  deep 
layer  of  the  periosteum,  or  more  properly  the 
subperiosteal  layer.  The  periosteum  proper,  con- 
sisting of  fibrous  tissue,  is  incapable  of  producing 
bone.  On  the  other  hand  the  bone  itself,  or 
the  tissue  in  its  various  cavities,  as  well  as  the 
endostenm,  is  capable,  as  we  have  seen,  of  forming 
bone.  Hence  a  transplantation  of  periosteum, 
including  the  subperiosteal  layer,  or  of  pieces  of 
bone,  may  be  followed,  not  only  by  survival  of  the 
pieces,  but  by  new-fonuation  of  bone  from  them. 

Transplantation  of  the  periostenm  is  not  an 
uncommon  pathological  process.  The  periosteum 
may  be  raised  by  the  accumulation  of  pus  beneath 
it,  or  it  may  be  stripped  off  by  an  injury,  and  in 
wiih  diHpi^s.^L'' tS;  'hat  case,  if  the  ossifying  layer  be  preserved, 
md" ihcro"irmSch'^r'  Ossification  occurs.  This  fact  is  sometimes  taken 
™niM  ibrm"™^^  tibia  advantage  of  by  surgeons,  who  detach  the  i>er- 
ii?''bonc'"''"*'""'''"^  iosteum,  and  displace  it  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  formation  of  bone. 
The  Transplantation  of  bone  itself  has  been  demonstrated  chiefly  by 
Macewen.  It  is  apparent  from  his  observations  that  bone,  contraiy  to 
what  might  be  expected,  has  great  power  of  retaining  its  vitality  when 
detached  from  its  connections.  A  piece  of  bone  transplanted  will,  even 
when  of  considerable  8i;!C,  survive  long  enough  to  aciniire  fresh  vuocular 
connections,  and,  in  accordance  with  what  occurs  in  tranBplante<l 
structures  generally,  it  will  often  proceed  to  grow  in  its  new  ])osition. 
Accidental  transplantation  must  often  occur  in  connection  with 
fractures,  and  the  detached  piece  of  bone,  as  mentioncil  above,  usually 
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Advantage  has  been  taken  of  these  facts  in  an  ingenious  way  by  Mace  wen.  In 
the  operation  of  trephining,  a  circular  piece  of  bone,  often  of  considerable  size,  is 
removed  from  the  skull.  This  piece  of  bone  may  be  preserved  during  a  subsequent 
operation  on  the  brain  and  re-implanted  in  the  gap,  at  the  close  of  the  operation. 
If  septic  contamination  is  prevented,  the  bone  survives  and  grows  into  its  place, 
filling  up  by  new-formed  tissue  the  interval  made  by  the  saw. 

Still  more  interesting  are  the  results  of  transplantation  in  the  treatment  of  a  case 
in  which  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  had  been  lost  by  necrosis.  In  this  case  pieces 
of  bone  removed  from  the  femurs  of  other  patients  (in  the  operation  of  Osteotomy) 
were  broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  inserted  among  the  muscles  into  a  sulcus 
where  the  shaft  of  the  bone  should  have  been.  By  three  operations  the  bone  was 
restored  to  the  extent  of  four  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  there  was  a  subsequent 
growth  in  the  course  of  seven  years  of  an  inch  and  three-quarters.  This  case 
demonstrates  that  pieces  of  the  bone  removed  from  one  person  to  another  not  only 
survive  but  grow  in  their  new  position.  Transplantation  from  one  of  the  lower 
animals  does  not  succeed,  the  foreign  bone  acting  as  an  irritant. 

Literature. — Maix^aione,  Traits  des  fract.  et  luxat.,  1855;  Gurlt,  Handb.  d. 
Lehre  v.  d.  Knochenbriichen,  1862 ;  Krafft,  in  Ziegler  und  Nauwerk's  Beitrage, 
1884 ;  Olliek,  Traits  de  la  r^g^n^ration  des  os,  1867 ;  Macewen,  Phil,  trans,  of 
Roy.  Soc,  1881,  and]Annals  of  Surg.,  1887  ;  Macoregor,  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys., 
xxvi.,  220;  Goston,  Med.  Chronicle,  Nov.,  1888. 


IX.— SPECIFIC  NEW-FORMATIONS.     TUBERCULOSIS.  SYPHILIS, 

ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

1.  TuberculoBis  of  bone. — This  is  an  exceedingly  frequent  affection, 
-and  one  attended  usually  by  very  serious  results.  The  lesions  to  be 
here  described  are  not  universally  recognized  as  tubercular  in  character, 
although,  as  observation  ^i-idens,  the  dissentients  from  this  view  diminish. 
The  term  ScrofttlouB  is  here,  as  in  other  structures,  equivalent  to  tuber- 
<;ular.  Caries  is  another  term  which,  as  will  be  explained  below,  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  certain  forms  of  tuberculosis. 

CauBation. — The  tubercle  bacillus  in  most  cases  reaches  the  bones  by 
the  blood.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  both  joints  and  bones  are 
affected,  and  it  is  not  determined  to  what  extent  the  one  or  the  other 
is  the  primary  seat.  It  is  demonstrable  that  primary  disease  of  the 
hones  frequently  extends  to  the  joints,  and  it  may  afterwards  attack 
other  bones  entering  into  the  articulation.  On  the  other  hand  when 
primarily  affecting  the  joint  it  may  extend  to  the  bones  concerned  in 
the  joint.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  bones  are  primarily  affected,  although  the  lesion  in  the  bone  may 
be  80  small,  and  the  parts  so  altered  by  subsequent  changes,  that  it 
may  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  exact  commencement. 

The  tuberculosis  begins  in  the  spongy  parts  of  the  bones.  It  is  very 
•common  in  bones  which  are  largely  composed  of  spongy  tissue,  as  the 
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vertebne  and  the  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet,  while  in  the  long  bones 

it  affects  chiefly  the  articular  extremities.  In  the  case  of  the  vertebne, 
it  mostly  affects  simul- 
taneously the  proximate 
surfaces  of  two  bodies 
(see  Fig.  280),  as  if  it 
took  origin  in  the  inter- 
lertebral  cartilage.  In 
this  respect  the  author's 
obsen'atioDS  correspond 
M  ith  those  of  Wilks  and 
Moxon. 

While  spongy  bone 
ei  identl y  forma  a  favour- 
able nidus  for  the  tuber- 
cle bacillus,  there  are 
two  further  predispos- 
iiig  elements  frequently 
traceable.  Tuberculosis 
ismost  frequent  in  young 
persons,  the  actively 
giowingboneapparently 
predisposing  to  it.    This 

applies   especially   to  the   bones  of  the  extremities,  and  to  a  less 

degree  to  the  lertebrw     Injury  is  the  othei  predisponent.     This  is 

a  fact  of  chnical  observation  uhich  has 

been  confirmed  hj   the   experiments  of 

SchuUer,  who  found  that  after  injecting 

tubercle  bacilli  into  the  blood,  he  could 

induce    tuberculosis    of    the    joints    hj 

inflicting  injunes  such  as  otherwise  u ou Id 

be  readily  recovered  fpom. 

Characters  of  the  leaion. — The  tuber- 
culosis  affects   primarily  the  soft  tissue 

or  medulla  contained  in  the  meshes  of 

the   cancellated   tissue,   and    secondarily 

the  bony  trabecular.     The  spaces  become 

occupied  by  round-celled  or  granulation 

tissue,    in    which    tubercles    of    typical 

structure  are    visible.     The   granulation 

tissue  eats  into  the  bony  trabecidae,  so  that 

the  latter  may  be  entirely  destroyed  in  the  affected  i 
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quently  necroais  occurs  in  the  tubercular  new-fonnatioD  before  the  bone 
IB  entirely  destroyed.  The  form  of  necroaiB  is  caseation,  and  in  a  case 
of  any  standing  the  presence  of  the  disease  is  evidenced  by  the  presence 
of  yellow  caseotiH  matter  occupying  a  certain  portion  of  the  cancellated 
tissue.  This  ie  shown  in  Fig.  380.  In  this  area  there  are  the  thinned 
remains  of  the  bony  trabecule,  which  are  also  necrosed.  As  the  disease 
is  an  advancing  one,  the  more  recent  affection  will  extend  beyond  the 
caseous  area. 

The  bone  so  affected  has  lost  much  of  its  mechanical  power  of  resist- 
ance, so  that  in  the  case  of  the  vert^bree  the  bodies  collapse  and  lead  to 
acute  curvature,  as  in  Fig.  281,  while  in  other  cases  the  bones  are 
eroded  and  worn  <lown 
by  the  friction  at  the 
joints.  In  some  cases 
the  necrosis  leads  to  the 
formation  of  a  Cavity  in 
the  bone.  This  may  be 
from  softening  of  the 
caseous  tissue,  but  in 
some  cases  the  necrosed 
piece  is  separated  as 
a  kind  of  Sequestriim 
which  may  be  found 
lying  in  the  cavity.  In 
either  case  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  are  lined  with 
tuberculous  granulation 
tissue.  In  the  case  of 
small  bones,  such  as 
those  of  the  foot  or 
hand,  which  are  thus 
excavated,  there  may  be 
a  complete  collapse  of 
the  bone,  so  that  it  is 
more  or  less  destroyed. 

It    is  to  ceitain   of    the 

CODditioni  indicated    above  inchsa  is  kid  open  in  front  ol  the  leaophBgua.    It  Umu-kcdlji 

that    the    term    Cariw    ia  ^J^JIJJi^^.S^  ;SJ^°,'^^V°"ti^' ibii^'lsi^" 

aometimii     applied.        The  tenf»dupw»ni.Md  downward,  in  front  of  the  «rt«brB, 

''~~~                 "  imiilngtng  on  the  CBwphiigm.     Throueh  the  laMor  n  pleco 

cbvBctenBtiCB  of  canea  are,  of  Hhalubone  hu  b«n  pusod. 
Tsrefactian    of    the    bone, 

which  hete  ie  produced  b;  the  encroachment  of  the  tuberonloua  tiBsae;   undo* 
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softness  of  the  bone,  so  that  it  is  eroded  and  gennall;  exposed  at  an  articnlar 

surface  or  in  the  wall  of  a  cavit;' ;  the  pceseoce  of  caBeona  matter,  along  with 
prominent  and  flabb;  granulation  tissue,  whence  the  name  FaAgoas  caries.  (See 
furthei  under  Diseases  of  the  Joints.) 

The  tuberculous  bone  is  a  centre  of  irritation,  and  there  usually  fol- 
lows a  suppurative  process  which  is  frequently  slow  in  developing.  The 
resulting  Cold  absceawfl  (see  Fig.  282)  are  most  typically  Been  in  con> 
neclion  with  tuberculosis  of  the  vertebra;.  The  matter,  consisting  of 
caseous  debris  with  pus-corpuacles  and  serous  fluid,  may  travel  con- 
siderable distances,  forming,  according  to  the  place  where  it  conies  to 
the  surface,  the  Lumbar,  Psoas,  or  other  abscess.  The  whole  track  of 
the  abacess  is  liable  to  be  infected  by  the  tuberculosis  so  that  there  may 
be  an  extensive  tubercular  surface. 

Healing:  of  the  tabercnlosis  occurs  not  infre<|uently.  It  may  uke 
place  before  any  considerable  extension  of  the  process,  the  tissues 
overcoming  the  tubercular  infec- 
tion, and  Tiltimately  absorbing  the 
necrosed  products.  But  it  also 
occurs  after  the  process  of  softening 
and  formation  of  abscesses.  In  that 
case  when  the  tuberculous  matter 
has  been  cleared  out,  healthy  granu- 
lation tissue  «-ill  be  produced. 
This  may  produce  new  bone,  so  as 
to  some  extent  to  regenerate  and 
replace  that  which  has  been  lost. 
Where  there  has  been  much  erosion 
or  collajffle,  the  new-formation  will 
do  little  towards  restoration,  and 
will  r.ither  tend  to  fix  the  boues 
by  Anchylosis  in  the  position 
Hhicli  they  may  have  assumetl. 
In  Ftg  1383  for  example,  the  an- 
terior pans  of  the  bodies  of  the 
third  and  lourth  cervical  ^ertebrw 
ha^e  been  destroyed  and  a  piece 
of  dense  Iwno  (at  ii)  has  t)eon 
formed  to  act  as  a  support.  This 
has  confimicd  the  acute  curvature 
which  18  shown  by  the  direction 
of  the  spmal  canal  In  Fig  281  also,  there  h;is  I>ccn  a  complete 
collapse   of  tHO  bodie«,  nhose  spinous  processes  have  coalesced  (at 
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b)  while  the  bodies  of  the  vertebriB  above  and  below  have  also 
coalesced  (at  a), 

While  healing  may  thus  occur,  the  tubercular  virus  may  atiU  linger 
about  the  parts,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  a  favourable  opportunity  it 
may  renew  its  advance.  In  the  case  Irom  which  Fig.  281  was  taken, 
for  example,  the  history  showed  what  appeared  to  be  a  complete 
recovery  (with  curvature)  three  years  before  death,  but  a  more  recent 
onset  ending  in  tubercular  pleurisy  led  up  to  the  fatal  issue. 

The  tubercular  process  is  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
chronic  inflammation,  ao  that  in  the  neighbourhood  there  is  usually 
new-formation  of  bone,  chiefly  subperiosteal,  and  the  surface  of  the  bone 
may  be  rough  with  irregular  projections. 

2.  Syphilitic  Affections  of  bone.— The  LeBione  of  tertiary  syphilis 
have  usually  their  seat  of  origin  in  the  periosteum,  although  the  sub- 
jacent bone  may  be  simultaneously  involved.  The  condition  may  be 
briefly  described  by  stating  that  gummata  are  produced,  while  inflam- 
mation occurs  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Gummata  of  the  usual  structure  are  produced  in  the  internal  layers 
of  the  periosteum,  and  there  is  thickening  of  the  periosteum  around. 


This  membrane  being  tightly  stretched  over  the  tumour,  the  swelling  is 
hard  to  the  feeling,  but  often  with  a  certain  elastic  resistance.  The 
gumma  undergoes  caseous  necrosis  in  its  central  parts,  hut  advances 
{»ripherally,  and  as  it  advances  against  the  Wne  it  causes  erosion  of  it. 
The  advance  is  in  the  first  instance  along  the  vesselst,  and  as  erosion 
occurs  around  them  a  worm-eaten  appearance  is  produced  in  the  bone. 
Beneath  the  gumma,  which  has  most  fre<|ucntly  its  seat  on  the  bones 
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of  the  skull,  especially  the  frontal  bone,  there  may  be  thus  considerable 
loss  of  substance,  so  that  even  the  entire  thickness  of  the  skull  may  be 
penetrated  (Fig.  284).  The  caseous  material  often  undergoes  softening, 
and  suppuration  ensues ;  there  may  be  very  obstinate  and  even  progres- 
sive ulcers  produced.  Without  ulceration  the  gumma  may  undergo 
resolution,  and  a  cicatricial  depression  result,  or  after  ulceration  healing 
may  occur. 

Along  with  these  processes  immediately  related  to  the  gumma,  there 
are,  in  the  neighbourhood,  conditions  referable  to  inflammation.  The 
bone  around  is  condensed  by  new-formation  filling  up  the  medullary 
spaces,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  thickening  of  the  bone  by  subperiosteal 
inflammation.  This  is  much  less  common  in  the  skull  than  in  the  long 
bones,  especially  those  of  the  legs,  where  it  sometimes  leads  to  a  very 
striking  hypertrophy  of  the  bone,  whose  surface  is  exceedingly  rough 
from  the  loss  of  substance  in  some  parts,  and  the  irregular  new-formation 
in  others.  The  bone  around  the  syphilitic  defect  or  ulcer  is  dense  bone, 
and  in  this  respect  contrasts  very  markedly  with  that  around  the  ulcera- 
tion in  tuberculosis. 

Congenital  syphilis  leads  to  important  changes  in  the  bones,  which, 
according  to  Wegner,  occur  in  a  large  proportion  of  syphilitic  foetuses. 
The  lesions  aflect  the  structures  concerned  in  the  processes  of  ossifica- 
tion, and  in  this  respect  resemble  those  of  rickets,  but  they  partake 
more  of  the  inflammatory  character,  thus  agreeing  with  the  lesions  of 
hereditary  syphilis  generally  (see  p.  302). 

In  the  Cranial  bones  the  periosteum  is  thickened  by  inflammation, 
and  this  leads  to  softening  of  the  bone  beneath.  Craniotabes  is  a 
frequent  result,  the  bone  being  lost  in  parts  exposed  to  pressure  when 
the  child  is  lying,  and  the  brain  being  so  far  covered  only  b}'  the 
soft  parts. 

In  the  Long  bones  the  ossifying  border  is  the  part  afl'ected.  The 
cartilage  cells  undergo  excessive  proliferation,  as  in  rickets,  and  there 
is  an  irregular  calcification  of  the  matrix.  Beneath  this  the  proper 
ossifying  zone  frequently  shows  a  new-formation  of  granulation  tissue 
or  pus,  so  as  to  produce  a  soft  layer  almost  interrupting  the  continuity 
of  the  bone.  There  may  be  a  partial  necrosis  of  the  calcified  cartilage. 
The  whole  process  occurs  very  irregularly,  the  ossifying  part  of  the 
bone  being  swollen  and  occupied  by  calcified  and  proliferating  cartilage 
and  inflammatory  tissue,  while  true  ossification  is  delayed  and  occurs 
irregularly.  A  not  infrequent  consequence  is  a  partial  fracture  of  the 
bone  or  a  Separation  of  the  epiphysis. 

The  disease  aflects  many  bones,  but  may  present  diflerent  degrees. 
According  to  Wegner  the  usual  seats,  in  order  of  frequency,  are,  lower 
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end  of  femur,  lower  ends  of  bones  of  leg  and  forearm,  and  upper  end 
of  tibia. 

3.  ActinomycoBis  in  bone. — This  affection  occurs  in  the  bones  of 
the  HblcOj  and  sometimes,  by  extension,  in  the  vertebrse,  sternum,  etc 
The  lesions  somewhat  resemble  those  of  tuberculosis,  the  new-formed 
granulation  tissue  opening  up  the  bone  and  leading  to  caries.  The 
.granulations,  however,  are  more  exuberant,  and  there  is  no  caseous 
necrosis,  but  rather  a  tendency  to  suppuration. 

Literature. — Tuberculosis— ^iuiTOv,  L'affection  tuberculeuse  des  os,  1857 ;  Volk- 
MANN,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Ghir.,  iv. ;  Menzel,  Die  Haiiiigkeit  der  Caries  in  den  verschied. 
Knochen,  ibid,,  xii. ;  Fbiedlander,  in  Volkmann's  Sammlung,  No.  64;  ScHifLLEB, 
Ueber  die  Entstehong  d.  tub.  Gelenkleiden,  1880 ;  Vincent,  in  Intemat.  Encyol.  of 
Surg.,  vi.f  1886  (with  French  literature) ;  Konig,  Die  Tuberculose  d.  Enochen  u. 
<}elenke,  1884;  Ebause,  ditto,  1891.  Syphilis — Vibchow,  Krank.  GeschwUlste,  ii., 
1865 ;]  Canton,  Path,  trans.,  xiii.,  1862;  Bicobd,  Traite  des  malad.  v^n^r.,  1851; 
liANG,  Vorles.  Ub.  Syph.,  1896;  Wegneb,  Virch.  Arch.,  1.,  1870;  Stilling,  ibid,^ 
Ixxxviii.,  1882;  M^lleb,  ibid.,  xcii.,  1883;  Pabbot,  Arch,  de  Phys.,  iv.,  1872; 
0)BNiL  et  Banvier,  Man.  d'hist.  path.,  i.,  444,  1881. 


X.— SPINAL  CURVATURES. 

Introductory. — The  spinal  column  is  composed  of  vertebrae  whose 
bodies  are  separated  by  elastic  fibro-cartilages.  The  vertebrae  articu- 
late with  each  other  at  four  other  points,  two  on  the  upper  and  two  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  arch.  They  are  also  bound  together  by  firm 
ligaments  in  front  of  and  behind  their  bodies.  The  effect  of  these 
various  connections  is  that,  even  when  the  spine  is  separated  from  all 
its  attachments  except  the  ligaments,  it  retains  its  general  form,  and 
its  natural  conformation  may  be  studied  after  its  removal  from  the 
body. 

When  seen  in  profile  the  spine  presents  the  well-known  antero-posterior  curves, 
the  convexity  being  forwards  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  and  backwards  in 
the  dorsal.  These  curves  are  capable  of  considerable  variation  in  the  movements 
of  the  body.  The  whole  of  the  curves  may  be  obliterated  and  converted  into  a 
general  convexity  backwards  by  stooping  forwards,  as  when,  with  the  arms  ex- 
tended and  the  legs  straight,  an  attempt  is  made  to  touch  the  toes  with  the  tips  of 
the  fingers.  By  arching  the  body  backwards  the  dorsal  curve  may  be  partially 
obliterated,  and  a  general  convexity  forwards  produced.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  spine  is  capable  of  considerable  antero-posterior  movement.  These  antero- 
posterior movements  imply  a  considerable  degree  of  compressibility  of  the  inter- 
vertebral cartilages.  The  combined  cartilages  occupy  about  a  fifth  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  spinal  column,  and  their  compressibility  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  daring  the  retention  of  the  erect  posture  the  entire  length  of  the  column 
gradually  diminishes,  so  that  the  stature  is  usually  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters 
less  at  night  than  in  the  morning.     This  is  believed  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  com- 
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pression  of  the  cartilages,  which  recover  at  night  when  the  recumbent  posture  is 
assumed.  The  antero-posterior  movement  of  the  spine  is  freest  in  the  cervical  and 
lumbar  regions,  and  most  limited  in  the  dorsal. 

The  spine  is  capable  to  a  much  more  limited  extent  of  lateral  movement.  The 
articulating  processes,  being  situated  on  either  side  of  the  arches,  prevent  any 
considerable  lateral  deviation,  as  they  become  locked  against  each  other  when  that 
occurs.  If  the  surfaces  of  these  processes  were  horizontal,  facing  one  another 
above  and  below,  then  they  might  allow  of  freer  lateral  movement,  but  the  more 
they  assume  the  perpendicular  position,  and  the  more  they  face  inwards  and 
outwards,  the  greater  is  the  impediment  to  lateral  movement.  It  will  be  found 
that  on  passing  from  above  downwards  the  articulating  surfaces  assume  more  and 
more  of  a  perpendicular  position.  In  the  cervical  region  they  are  oblique,  and  face 
slightly  inwards  and  outwards ;  in  the  dorsal  they  are  more  perpendicular  and  face 
nearly  forwards  and  backwards,  while  in  the  lumbar  region  they  are  nearly 
perpendicular,  and  face  each  other  nearly  inwards  and  outwards.  In  this  way  it 
occurs  that  while  lateral  movement  is  limited  in  all  regions  it  is  almost  impossible 
in  the  lumbar  region.  For  a  similar  reason,  twisting  of  the  spine  on  its  axis  is 
possible  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  a  natural  lateral  curvature  has  been  matter  of 
dispute.  It  is  generally  stated  that  there  is  a  slight  lateral  deviation  to  the  right 
in  the  upper  dorsal  region,  and  this  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  more  frequent  and 
forcible  exertion  made  with  the  right  arm ;  but  the  existence  of  this  curve  has  been 
seriously  questioned  (Adams).  The  late  Dr.  Foulis  in  110  post-mortem  examina- 
tions found  lateral  deviation  in  no  less  than  58  cases.  He  did  not  observe  it 
specially  in  the  upper  dorsal  region  or  towards  the  right,  and  concluded  that  it  was 
due  to  the  positions  habitually  assumed  by  the  persons  at  their  various  trades.  We 
may  perhaps  conclude  that  normally  there  is  no  lateral  curvature,  but  that  a  very 
slight  permanent  deviation  is  often  assumed  when  a  frequently  repeated  position  of 
the  body  predisposes  to  it. 

Forms  of  spinal  curvature. — The  function  of  the  spine  is  to  support 
the  structures  attached  to  it,  and  to  hold  the  head  erect,  the  latter 
function  being  in  man  the  more  prominent  one.  Any  single  curvature 
of  the  spine  will  have  the  tendency  to  remove  the  head  from  the  erect 
position,  and  tilt  it  backwards  or  forwards  or  to  one  side,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  the  erect  position  there  is  required  a  curvature  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  natural  antero-posterior  curves  are  in  this 
sense  mutually  compensatory,  the  lumbar  restores  the  position  lost  by 
the  sacral  curve,  and  the  cervical  that  of  the  dorsal.  When  abnormal 
curvatures  occur  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  similar  compensation,  so  that 
these  curvatures  may  be  divided  into  Primary  and  Secondary.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  consider  in  detail  the  secondary  curvatures ;  their 
amount  and  direction  may  be  inferred  from  those  of  the  primary  ones. 
It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  there  are,  frequently,  several  secondary 
or  compensating  curv^es,  the  spine  presenting  several  sinuosities  in 
onler  to  reach  the  stable  position  for  the  head. 

1.  Antero-posterior  curvature. — There  are  two  quite  distinct  forms 
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of  antero-poBterior  curvature,  the  curve  in  the  one  form  being  rounded, 
and  mainly  an  exaggeration  of  the  natiuid  curvature,  and  in  the  other 
sharp  or  angular. 

(a)  Aa^ar  onrvature.  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine. — This  depends 
on  disease  or  injury  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrEe.  For  the  most  part 
it  is  a  Local  tubercnloslB 
of  one  or  more  of  the  bodies 
with  the  caseous  necrosis 
and  caries  described  above 
(see  Fig.  281),  The  sofl> 
ened  bodies  of  the  vertebra 
give  way  under  the  super- 
incumbent weight,  and  the 
spine  is  bent  at  a  sharp 
angle,  the  spinous  processes 
becoming  unduly  promi- 
nent behind.  The  affection 
of  the  bodies  may  be  un- 
symmetrical,  and  if  collapse 
be  more  at  one  side  than 
the  other  the  angular  cur- 
vature will  not  be  exactly 
antero-posterior. 

This  form  of  curvature 
is     more    rarely    due     to 
traumatic  causes,  as  crush- 
ing of  the  bodies  by  heavy 
weights  falling  on  the  bead    , 
or  back,  or  by  a  fall  from    i 
a  height.      This  condition 
is  shown  in  Fig.  28ri,  where 
of  it  displaced  against  the  conl 
angular  curvature. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  angular  curvature  is  much  more 
obvious  in  the  dorsal  region  than  elsewhere,  as  it  here  increases  the 
natural  posterior  curvature.  In  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  where 
the  natural  convexity  is  forwards,  there  may  be  a  rounded  (josterior 
cunature  produced,  or,  c\en  with  extensive  disease,  there  may  be  very 
little  posterior  curvature  visible  externally. 

The  spinal  cord  is  not  necessarily  injured  by  angiilar  curiature, 
but  in  many  cases  it  is  crushed  and  inteirupted.  It  may  lie  so 
even    during  the   process  of    healing,    the   sclerosis   or  condensation 


vertebra  is  seen  crushed  and  with  part 
This  may  lea<l  immediately  to  an 
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of  tho    vert^bne  sometimes  causing  further  shrinking  and  increase 
of  tho   curvature. 

(/')  KyphoaiB  or  Posterior  curvature.— In  angular  curvature  the  con- 
vexity is  backwards,  and  the  name  kyphosis  is  sometimes  applied.  The 
tonu  18  m()i*o  commonly  employed  to  indicate  a  more  gradual  rounded 
vurvatiUH).  This  is  mainly  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  curvature 
with  the  convexity  backwanls  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  is  due  chiefly 
ti>  luuHoular  wt^akness  or  a  habit  of  stooping.  It  is  most  frequent 
in  ohildi'on  and  old  people,  leading  in  its  most  exaggerated  form 
to  hunip'luick  (a  condition,  however,  which  is  more  frequently 
tho  n^imlt  of  rotatory  curvature),  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  round 
MhiiuUiort. 

(f)  LordoBlB  or  Anterior  curvature.— In  this  condition  the  convexity 
of  tho  riirvo  in  forwanls,  and  the  tendency  of  it  is  to  throw  the  head 
ImokwunU.  It  \a  most  common  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  in  the 
lUHJtM'ity  of  niMos  is  due  to  nckets.  Rickets  when  it  affects  the  pelvis 
riiiiMOM  tlio  Haorum  to  assume  a  more  horizontal  position  than  normal, 
Hiid  ill  on  lor  to  roUiin  the  erect  position  the  lumbar  anterior  curve  is 
oxuf;>;orat(Hl.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
hip  joint  (iitatiHl  by  Adams  to  be  of  considerable  frequency),  and 
unohyUwiM  of  tlio  hip.  There  may  be  also,  but  rarely,  a  direct  lordosis 
in  tho  luiulmr  n^gion  from  rickets,  the  natural  curvature  being  increased 
li\  rouNon  of  tiio  Hoftness  of  the  bones.  In  the  dorsal  and  cervical 
rof^ioiiN  lohloMiH  iM  very  uncommon. 

*J.  Latural  curvature,  Rotatory  curvature,  Scoliosis.— In  the  intro- 
duction to  tiiiM  Hiibjoot  we  have  seen  that  the  mechanism  of  the  spine 
iillowH  of  oxooo<lingly  limited  lateral  deviation.  But  it  often  happens 
that  fituu  liubitual  faidty  positions  at  work  or  otherwise  there  is  a 
tVo«|Uont ly  it^iMMitoil  tendency  to  latoral  deviation.  In  that  case,  as  a 
diivot  iliHplaooniont  is  not  ])ossiblo,  there  may  be,  especially  in  persons 
ooiiMtitutitMially  wmk,  a  deviation  with  partial  Rotation  of  the  verte])ne. 
Tho  faulty  {MMition  may  l>o  merely  the  result  of  a  bad  habit,  of  standing 
\iu  ouo  log  for  instance,  ho  as  to  cause  obliquity  of  the  {>elvis  ;  or  it  may 
Ink  tVoiu  Hitting  in  a  constrained  position  at  study  or  manual  labour,  so 
thai  oithor  tho  \w\\w  is  o])li(iue  or  the  arms  are  used  ])articularly  in  one 
vluAK'tiitn  mi  as  to  diH))lace  the  centre  of  gravity  to  one  side;  or  there 
ukiv  bo  a  hystorioal  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  scapula  lasting  for 
.4  Uuig  porioil  and  alt4»ring  the  centre  of  gravity ;  or  there  may  be  an 
v^Miituity  oi'  tho  |»olvi8  from  one  leg  being  shorter  than  the  other,  as 
^ouoUUkoa  in  rivkots.  There  is  also  softening  of  the  bones  in  rickets, 
MA\\  \oi*v  conaklomblo  curvature  may  occur  when  this  is  associated  with 
•I4i4iui>'  ultke  pelvis. 
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The  mechanism  of  thia  rotation  will  be  understood  from  the  accom- 
panying diagram  (Fig.  286).  The  dark  outline  indicates  the  natural 
position  of  the  vertebra,  the  dark  ^ 

straight  lines  indicating  the  natural 
axis  and  the  direction  of  the  trans- 
verse processes.  When  rotation 
occurs  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse 
move  round  so  as  to  present  to  one 
side  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  a  a 
and  a  a,  while  the  spinous  process 
deviates  verv  little  In  the  figure 
the  centre  of  rotation  is  just  behmd 
the  tip  of  the  spine,  and  there  is  a 
alight  deviation  of  it ,  but  the  centre 
of  rotation  may  be  at  the  tip  of 
the  spine,  and  with  very  marked 
rotation  of  the  vertebrae  there  may 
be  no  deviation  of  the  spines.  ' 

Lateral    rotatory    curvature    is   body  and 

.         ,        ,  degrocB  of  rolitioa.    The  txii  of  rolntloo  !■ 

met  With  chteny  m  the  .dorsal  and  bebind  the  t<p  oi  tiis  npinoiu  pmiKiw,  vbm, 
lumbar   regions,    being,  as   a  mle,       •>"'<• 

much  more  extreme  in  the  former,  probably  from  the  greater  mobility 
there  (see  Fig.  287).  There  is  usually  curvature  in  both  these  regions, 
the  two  curves  being  in  opposite  directions,  and  one  of  them  in  a 
certain  sense  secondary.  It  is  not  possible,  howe»er,  to  distinguish 
rigidly  between  primary  and  secondary  curves,  as  the  two  form  nearly 
pari  passu;  a  slight  deviation  to  one  side  will  result  in  a  similar  curie 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  they  will  increase  together. 

We  have  seen  above  in  connection  with  Fig.  286  that  the  plane  of 
the  transverse  processes  is  altered  by  the  rotation  of  the  vertebrse.  An 
examination  of  that  figure  will  show  that  the  transverse  process  on  the 
aide  of  the  convexity  is  considerably  displaced  backwards,  and  in  actual 
cases  it  may  be  felt  projecting  under  the  skin.  If  the  curve  be  in  the 
dorsal  region  the  ribs  will  be  similarly  displaced,  and  their  angles  will 
project.  As  shown  in  Figs.  287  and  288,  the  rib  in  that  case  commoidy 
makes  a  sharp  curve  at  ita  angle,  so  that  it  is  greatly  fiattened  laterally. 
The  figure  also  shows  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  capacity  of  the  corre- 
sponding aide  of  the  cheat  is  greatly  diminished.  The  vertebra  are 
rotated  into  that  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  ribs  arc  flattened  towards 
the  vsrtebne,  these  conditions  sometimes  attaining  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  approach  the  internal  surface  of  the 
ribs.     There  is  conseipiently  great  reduction  in  the  capacity  of  this  side 
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of  the  chest,  the  lung  being  correspondingly  compressed  and  curtailed 
in  its  movements.     It  will  be  seen  also  that  posteriorly  there  is  pro- 


Fig.  i«7.— EitTTOiu  rotaturj  curnturo  KtTertlng  cbtBnr  ti 

minence  of  the  angles  of  the  ribs  on  the  side  corresponding  with  the 
convexity  of  the  curve,  while  anteriorly  the  breast  on  the  opposite  side 
is  prominent. 


L  roUtory  curra- 
n>Ut«d  Into  tbo 


The  term  SpondylollBthesis  has  been  recently  introduced  to 
designate  a  rare  condition  in  which,  as  a  result  of  injury  or  inflam- 
mation,  the  fifth    lumbar  vertebra  is  displaced    forwards  so  as  to 
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overhang  the  base  of  the  sacrum.  The  vertebra  carries  with  it  the 
whole  spinal  column  above  it  and  projects  into  the  pelvis  and 
narrows  it. 

Uttratnre. — Pott,  Remarks  on  that  kind  of  Palsy  "which  is  often  found  to  acoom- 
pany  curvature  of  the  spine,  1779 ;  Further  remarks,  etc.,  1782 ;  Ward,  Prac.  obs.  on 
distortions  of  spine,  etc.,  1822;  Shaw,  in  Holmes'  Syst.  of  Surg.,  1888;  Adams, 
Lectures  on  curvature  of  spine,  2nd  ed.,  1882 ;  Little,  in  Holmes'  Syst.  of  Surg., 
1883 ;  Neuokbauer,  Zur  Entwickelung  d.  Spondylolisthesis  des  Beckens,  1882  ;  also 
New  Syd.  Soc.  transl.,  1888 ;  Swedlin,  Arch.  f.  Gynaek.  xxii.,  1883 ;  Krukenberg, 
ibid.,  zzv.,  1884 ;  Chiari,  Prag.  Zeit.  f.  Heilk.  xiii.,  1892  (literature). 

XL— TUMOURS  OF  BONE. 

The  tumours  of  bone  spring  from  the  active  tissue  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  bone,  and  this  has  been  shown  to  be,  on 
the .  one  hand,  the  medulla,  forming  not  only  the  marrow  of  the 
long  bones,  but  occupying  also  the  spaces  of  the  spongy  bone  and 
the  various  canals  of  the  dense  bone ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
subperiosteal  layer,  which  really  is  formed  of  the  same  tissue  as  the 
medulla.  The  tumours  of  bone  may  be  distinguished  accoixling  as 
they  arise  from  the  medulla,  in  which  case  they  may  be  called 
Central  or  MyelogenouB,  or  from  the  subperiosteal  layer  when  they 
are  designated  Peripheral  or  Subperiosteal.  Originating  in  these 
structures  the  tumours  of  bone  very  frecjuently  contain  bone  which 
is  produced  by  a  process  of  new-formation  in  the  tumour  itself. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and 
sarcomatous  forms,  but  even  in  cancers  there  is  sometimes  an  ossifi- 
cation of  the  stroma. 

The  primary  tumours  of  bone  belong  to  the  coimective  tissue 
series,  but  from  the  near  connection  of  some  of  the  bones  (especially 
the  jaws)  with  epithelial  structures,  we  may  have  tumours  composed 
of  epithelium,  such  as  cysts  and  cancers,  as  primary  tumours  involving 
the  bone.  Of  the  typical  tumours  the  commonest  are  the  Osteoma, 
Chondroma,  and  Fibroma,  while  the  Myxoma,  Li|)oma,  and  Angioma 
constitute  rare  forms.  Amongst  the  atypical.  Sarcoma  in  various 
forms  is  somewhat  common  as  a  primary  tumour,  while  Carcinoma  is 
frequent  as  a  secondary  growth.  Cysts  are  frequent  in  the  bones  of 
the  jaws. 

Osteoma. — The  osseous  tumours  in  coimection  with  bone  have  been 
distinguished  as  exostoses  when  they  grow  on  the  surface,  and  enos- 
toses  when  they  are  central.  The  former  are  much  the  commoner. 
According  to  structure  they  are  designated  ivory  exostoses  when  they 
are  composed  of  dense  bone,  and  spongy  exostoses  when  of  cancellated 
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bone.  In  some  of  the  exostoses  the  bone  is  formed  from  membrane,  lu 
others  from  cartilage,  so  that  a  layer  of  cartilage  covers  the  surfiEu^e  of 
the  tumour  so  long  as  it  is  growing.  This  form  is  sometimes  called 
the  CartilaginooB  exostosis.    (See  p.  220.) 

It  may  be  added  that  Multiple  exostoses  are  of  occasional  occur- 
rence. In  the  case  from  which  Fig.  289  is  taken  (Virchow)  the  patient, 
a  boy  ten  years  of  age,  had  suffered,  during  the  coiu^e  of  three  years, 
from  repeate<l  attacks  of  rheumatism  affecting  the  joints  and  muscles. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  sixty -five  exostoses  on  various  bones  of 
the  iKxly.  Exostoses  also  occur  not  infre<iuently  at  the  insertion  of 
tendons,  growing  into  the  latter  and  si^metimes  even  separate  from  the 
bones.  Those  .ire  connoctod  in  their  origin  with  the  contraction  of 
powerful  muscles,  t>ccurriiig  chiefly  where  such  muscles  are  inserted, 
and  sometimes  induced  by  sjxjcially  violent  exercise  of  the  muscles. 

Fibroma. — These  tumours  are  mostly  peripheral,  but  they  have  been 
observed  also  centrally  in  the  lower  jaw,  vertebne,  and  ends  of  the 
long  bones.  The  peripheral  ones  mostly  <>ccur  in  the  bones  of  the  face 
and  cranium.  They  sometimes  grow  into  the  nares,  forming  naso- 
pharyngeal polypi.  In  stnicture  they  consist  of  an  intricate  mesh- 
work  of  fibrous  tissue.  They  do  not  form  limited  tumours,  but  grow- 
out  from  the  periosteum  over  a  considerable  area,  and  are  firmly 
adherent  to  the  bone.  Trabeculai  of  Ixjiie  frequently  traverse  the 
tum(.»iu*  tissue. 

Chondroma. — This  occurs  both  as  a  central  and  as  a  peripheral 
tumour.  The  characters  of  the  cartilage  vary  somewhat  in  different 
cases. 

The  central  chondromata  originate  in  the  medulla,  es{)ecially  in 
the  small  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  they  are  often  multiple. 
They  may  grow  till  they  distend  and  even  rupture  the  bony  shell 
(see  p.  218,  Fig.  74). 

The  periphend  chondromaUi  occur  on  the  long  bones,  the  bones  of 
the  trunk,  and  those  of  the  head.     They  are  generally  nodulated. 

The  name  Osteoid  chondroma  has  been  given  by  Virchow  to  a  form 
of  tumour  which  merits  a  more  special  description.  The  tumour  is 
composed  essentially  of  tissue  such  as  wo  find  in  the  deep  layer  of  the 
periosteum  of  a  gro>\T[ng  bone,  or  in  callus,  its  main  constituents  being 
osteoblasts.  The  cells  are  smaller  than  cartilage  cells  and  mostly 
round;  they  do  not  possess  capsules.  There  is  a  dense  intercellular 
substance  which  has  a  somewhat  fibrous  appearance.  In  the  midst  of 
the  tissue  portions  of  true  cartilage  may  he  found.  Being  foimed  of 
tissue  analogous  to  that  which  is  preliminary  to  ossification  it 
frequently  undergoes  calcification  and  even  conversion  into  tnie  bone. 
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Fig.  3W.— HulUpIa  diartoMi  <•!  femur,  tIbU,  aoA  fibula. 
'n._-  --g  Eroupsd  tovruda  tha  vndH  of  tbe  diftphyBai.    .^^  ^'~ 

id  the  flbulA  Le  OitUnfld  b;  the  eicatoMi '- 

t  boj  Mn  jetn  of  nco. 


Fl«.  ESa.-Oit«old  chondroDuut  the  tIbU,  dlTtdod  oUiqiiel]>, 

Lii#»  of  ths  kaee,  and  aew-tormsd  cartUa^ee  have  beeD  |>ro- 
du«d.    iDtcnullrtlie  bone  le  condniaod  b;tlio  naw-fonnatlaD 
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Such  tumours  form,  mostly,  under  the  periosteum  of  the  long  bones, 
and  their  seat  of  election  is  the  lower  end  of  the  femUr  or  the  upper 
end  of  the  tibia,  originating,  probably  in  the  layer  of  osteoblasts  there, 
and  they  may  grow  to  large  dimensions.  They  thus  form  club-shaped 
expansions  of  the  long  bones  (Fig.  290).  On  section  the  tissue  is 
found  to  be  dense,  and  it  becomes  osseous  or  calcareous  on  passing 
deeply,  where  it  is  incorporated  with  the  bone.  The  medullary  cavity 
of  the  bone  is  often  filled  with  new-formed  bone.  This  form  of  tumour 
sometimes  presents  a  tendency  to  become  sarcomatous,  and  even  with- 
out that  it  may  recur  after  removal. 

Myxoma. — This  form  of  tumour  is  very  rare,  but  cases  have  been 
observed  of  both  central  and  peripheral  origin.  The  tissue  is  usually 
mixed  with  cartilage  or  other  tissue.  The  growing  tumour,  whether 
central  or  peripheral,  causes  atrophy  of  the  bone.  The  commonest  seat 
is  the  jaw-bones. 

Lipoma  is  still  more  rare.  Cases  have  been  described  in  the  upper 
jaw  and  tibia,  and  the  author  has  recorded  a  case  of  central  lipoma  of 
a  rib. 

Angioma. — Tumours  composed  of  blood-vessels  are  very  rare  in  the 
bones,  but  some  cases  are  recorded  in  which  cavities  filled  with  blood 
have  communicated  with  vessels.  These  cavities  have  been  chiefly  at 
the  ends  of  long  bones.  The  cavities  are  variously  regarded.  Some 
consider  them  true  vascular  tumours,  others  believe  they  are  produced 
by  rupture  of  arteries,  and  are  False  aneurysms,  while  others  assert 
that  they  originate  from  sarcomas  whose  vessels  have  enlarged.  The 
name  Hsmatoma  is  also  applied  in  the  view  that  they  originate  in 
haemorrhage. 

Besides  these  tumours,  others  may  be  so  highly  vascular  as  to  be 
pulsatile  during  life.     This  applies  especially  to  the  soft  sarcomas. 

Cysts.  Cystoma. — Cysts  occasionally  arise  in  bone  by  soft;ening  of 
the  tissue  of  other  tumours  or  of  the  bone-marrow  itself.  Fig.  291 
represents  a  case  in  which  the  head  of  the  fibula  was  distended  by  a 
unilocular  cyst  which  contained  serous  fluid  and  was  lined  by  a  vas- 
cular membrane. 

Cysts  of  the  jaws  merit  special  attention.  These  originate  for  the 
most  part  near  the  alveolar  processes,  and  are  probably  related  to  the 
teeth.  Some  of  them  are  single.  Unilocular  cysts,  and  have  their 
origin  in  teeth  which  have  not  undergone  the  usual  eruption.  A  tooth 
or  pieces  of  hard  substance  (dentine)  are  usually  present  in  the  wall  of 
the  cyst.  Others  are  Mnltilocular  and  develop  out  of  a  gland-like 
tissue,  the  cells  of  which  undergo  colloid  degeneration,  and  in  this  way 
form  cysts.     In  its  original  structure  the  tumour  might  be  called  an 
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ftdenoma,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  ifl  sometimes  composed  of 

solid  glandular  or  epithelial  tissue.     According  to  Eve  the  tumour 

arises  by   penetration  downwards  of 

the  epithelium  of  the  gums,  and  he 

relates  this  to  the  normal  penetration 

of   this   epithelium   in   the  fcBtus  in 

order  to  form  the  enamel  organ.    These 

multilocular  cysts  are  mostly  innocent, 

but  sometimes  the  epithelium  ia  less 

regularly  arranged,  and  they  approach 

in   structure   and   tendencies   to   the 

cancers.     Both  forms  of  cysta  originate 

in  the  interior  of  the  jaws  and  distend    , 

them ;  those  in  the  upper  jaw  have 

a  special    tendency  to   pass  into  the 

antrnm  which  they  may  fill  out. 

SftreomM. — These  form  the  most 
important  group  of  tumours  of  bone. 
They  are  divisible  into  central  and 
subperiosteal  forms. 

The  Central  or  Hyelagenons  Bar- 
eomas  occur  in  the  lower  jaw  and  in 
the  cancellated  tissue  of  the  long 
bones,  especially  the  femur,  tibia,  and 
humerus.  They  present  a  somewhat 
varied  structure.  Many  of  them  are 
giant-celled  or  myeloid  sarcomas  (see 
Fig.  101,  p.  247).  Some  I 
of  large  round  cells,  which  may 
resemble    epithelial    cells ;    some    are 

apindle-oelled.     There   are  also   cases  in   which  large  cells  exist  in 
neats,  forming  an  alveolar  sarcoma,  which  resembles  cancer. 

The  central  sarcomas,  originating  in  the  bone-marrow  or  in  the 
subfltance  of  the  bone,  destroy  in  their  growth  the  bone-tissue.  In  this 
way  they  ft'equently  work  their  way  to  the  suriiKe,  destroying  the 
continuity  of  the  bone.  Spontaneous  fracture  is  the  result.  This  is 
well  seen  in  Fig.  292,  which  represents  the  upper  part  of  a  central 
myeloid  sarcoma.  Below  there  is  a  bulky  tumour  distending  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur  (not  shown  in  figure).  A  spontaneous  fracture  has 
occurred  and  the  upper  fragment  is  shown.  The  tumour  is  growing  in 
the  medullary  cavity  of  the  shaft  and  has  eroded  the  bone  on  either  side 
so  that  the  dense  bone  tapers  olT.     The  fracture  has  been  thus  produced. 
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In  some  cases  tbe  sarcomatouB  tjssae  almoat  eatirely  replaces  the  pTOper  boat, 
the  condition  euggesting  a  new- formation  in  the  entire  medulla.  ThiR  is  Btrtkingl; 
the  case  in  a  preparation  in  the  Maseam  ot  the  Western  Infirmarj.  Here  the 
entire  bumerua  is  replaced  by  a  balky  tumour  consisting  ot  round  and  apindla- 
ebaped  cells,  no  trace  of  the  bone  persiating  except  the  condyles.  The  arm  waa 
amputated,  but  a  precisely  similar  tumour  developed  in  the  other  humetue.  which 
waa  alBo  amputated. 

The  SnbperioBteal  sarcomas  (Peripheral  sarcomas,  see  Fig.  293)  are 
chiefly  round-celled  or  spindle-celled,  but  in  the  case  of  the  jaws  they 


may  lie  giant-collcd.  The  tumour  may  enclose  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  hone,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  long  bones,  and  may  present  a 
somewhat  radiating  arrangement  from  the  shaft.  The  growing  tumour 
is  liable  to  erode  the  proper  tissue  of  the  bone,  as  shown  in  Fig,  293. 
The  tissue  is  very  liable  to  undergo  ossification.  In  some  the  ossifica- 
tion is  so  striking  a  feature  that  the  whole  tumour  is  represented  by  a 
mass  of  dense  bone,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  aarcomatoufl  tissue  is 
present  as  a  comparatively  thin  layer.  To  this  form  the  term  Osteoid 
sarcoma  may  be  applieil.  The  cells  on  the  surface  of  this  tumour  are 
variously  shaped,  and  the  bone  seems  to  arise  directly  from  those  cells, 
which  act  as  osteoblasts. 
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The  sarcomas  of  booe  show  very  varying  degrees  of  Halignanoy. 
They  grow  locally  at  the  expense  of  the  bone  as  in  Figs.  292  and  393, 
and  not  infrequently  encroach  on  neighbouring  structures,  sometimes 
penetrating  into  the  joints.  Many  of  them  show  merely  this  local 
malignancy,  but  others  extend  by  metastasis  to  internal  parts.  Even 
the  highly  ossifying  forms  may  lead  to  secondary  tumours  in  the  InngB, 
and  secondary  tumours  showing  a  similar  ossifying  tendency. 

Carcinoma. — A  primary  cancer  can  scarcely  originate  in  bone,  where 
there  are  no  epithelial  elements.  In  the  jaws,  however,  we  meet  with 
what  are  practically  primary  cancers.  The  near  connection  of  the  jaw- 
bones with  the  gums  and  with  the  teeth,  whose  enamel  organ  is  an 
epithelial  structure,  explains  the  origin  of  such  tumours.  Cysts  of  the 
antrum  have  been  already  referred  to  as  frequently  originating  in 
adenoid  tissue,  and  this  tissue  may  take  on  a  cancerous  character.  In 
both  jaws,  also,  cancer,  originating  at  the  alveolar  surface,  may  grow 
into  and  involve  the  bone.  Cases  are  not  uncommon  in  which  a  cancer 
has  originated  in  connection  with  an  old  dischaiging  cloaca,  the  result 
of  necrosis.  The  cancer  ex- 
tends into  the  sinus,  and  even 
into  the  cavity  in  the  bone. 

SeoondSTy  cancer  is  very 
frequent  in  the  bones.  Can- 
cer, when  it  becomes  general- 
ized, is  very  liable  to  become 
implanted  in  the  cancellated 
tissue,  especially  of  the  ver- 
tebrse,  ribs,  and  ends  of  the 
long  bones.  It  there  grows  as 
a  central  tumour,  distending 
and  destroying  the  bone,  and 
sometimes  leading  to  spon- 
taneous fractures  as  in  Fig. 
294.  In  most  cases  the 
tumours  are  multiple.  The 
stroma  is  sometimes  composed 
of  bone  and  cartilage  so  that 
the  tumour  may  be  hard. 

Secondary  thyroid  adeno- 

ina  is  a  rare  form  of  tumour  Hk.  ^M.-Spontsmoui.  tnctan  o(  neckol  fsmUf 

in  bone.     A  few  cases  have 

been  observed  in  which,  with  enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  secondary 

tumours  composed  of  glandular  tissue  have  developed,  chiefly  in  the 
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bones  of  the  skull  and  vertebrae.  In  a  case  observed  by  the  author 
the  tumours  occurred  in  the  diploe  of  the  skull,  and  in  growing 
destroyed  the  bone.  One  of  the  tumours  in  the  occipital  region 
caused  a  gap  in  the  skull  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  diameter. 
This  was  occupied  by  the  tumour  which  projected  inwards  and 
outwards.  It  formed  during  life  a  bulky  Pulsatile  tumour.  (See 
under  Thyroid  gland.) 

Parasites  in  bone. — The  Cysticercus  cellulosee  has  been  observed. 
Targett  has  given  a  good  account  of  hydatids  in  bone.  This  disease, 
due  to  the  echinococcus,  is  very  rare  in  bone.  The  cysts  develop  either 
in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  more  particularly  the  ends  of  the  long 
bones,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  the  pelvis,  or  they  develop  inside 
a  natural  cavity  such  as  the  frontal  or  sphenoidal  sinuses,  this  being 
much  less  common  than  the  other.  The  lesion  is  usually  a  diffuse  one  ; 
there  is  no  mother  cyst,  and  the  hydatids  bud  out,  forming  an  exo- 
genous growth.  After  growing  and  distending  the  bone  it  may  burst 
through  it  and  develop  further  in  the  soft  parts  around. 

Uteratore. — Weber,  Die  Exostosen  und  Enchondrome,  1856;  Virchow,  Geschwul- 
8te,  ii. ;  LUcke,  in  Pitha  und  Billroth's  Handb.,  1869;  Cornil  et  Ranvieb,  Man. 
d'hist.  path.,  i.,  1881 ;  Coats  (Lipoma),  Trans.  Glas.  Path,  and  Clin.  Sec.,  iii.,  1892 ; 
Eve,  Cystic  tumours  of  ja'ws,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1883,  i. ;  Heath,  Injuries  and  dis. 
of  jaws,  3rd  ed.,  1884;  Butlin,  Oper.  surg.  of  malig.  disease,  1887;  Jones,  Dis. 
of  bones,  1887 ;  Coath  (thyroid  adenoma),  Path,  trans.,  xxxviii.,  1887 ;  Taroett, 
©uy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  1.,  1893. 

i 

:  B. — The  Joints. 

I.— DISLOCATIONS  AND   MISPLACEMENTS. 

j  1.  Congenital  dislocations. — Children  are  sometimes  born  with  cer- 
tain joints  in  faulty  positions,  some  of  these  being  really  traumatic  and 
others  of  more  obscure  origin.  The  traumatic  cases  arise  for  the  most 
part  during  parturition,  either  from  the  natural  forces  engaged  in 
delivery,  or  by  dragging  on  the  part  of  attendants.  The  Hip-joint  is 
not  infrequently  dislocated  in  this  way,  and  usually  the  displacement 
is  double.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  usually  displaced  upwards  so  as  to 
rest  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  above  and  behind  the  acetabulum. 
Through  time  the  head  makes  for  itself  a  new  joint,  and  the  acetabulum 
fills  up.     Congenital  dislocations  of  other  joints  are  exceedingly  rare. 

2.  Talipes  or  Club-foot  and  Club-hand. — These  names  are  applied 
to  distortions  of  the  feet,  or  more  rarely  of  the  hands ;  the  bones 
assume  certain  abnormal  positions  in  which  they  are  retained  by  the 
contraction  of  muscles. 
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Caosation. — A  certain  proportion  are  Congenital,  the  child  being 
born  with  one,  or  more  commonly  both  feet,  turned  rigidly  in,  so  as 
to  form  a  Talipes  varus.  The  muscles  keep  the  foot  in  this  position. 
According  to  Eschricht  and  Berg,  the  foot  in  early  foetal  life  is  inverted, 
and  at  birth  normally  retains  a  degree  of  inversion,  the  soles  being 
turned  in.  An  exaggeration  of  this,  or  a  retention  of  the  early  foetal 
condition,  constitutes  a  congenital  club-foot. 

The  Non-congenital  forms  are,  in  most  cases,  due  to  infantile 
paralysis,  a  disease  in  which  some  muscles  are  paralyzed,  while  others 
are  not.  In  some  cases  the  deformity  is  due  to  the  rigid  contraction 
of  the  unparalyzed  muscles,  a  condition  to  which  the  name  ParaljTtic 
contracture  is  given.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  faulty  position  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  paralyzed  muscles  are  not  able  to  keep 
the  foot  in  its  proper  position,  so  that  it  tends  to  fall  into  the  attitude 
it  would  assume  if  there  were  no  muscles.  These  positions  are  also 
variously  modified  by  the  use  made  of  the  foot  in  walking,  the  parts 
being  brought  against  the  ground  in  the  position  most  suitable  to 
stability  in  the  maimed  condition  of  the  limb.  In  a  similar  way  club- 
foot may  occur  in  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis. 

Besides  paralysis,  it  seems  that  spasm  may  lead  to  talipes,  although 
the  explanation  of  the  local  spasm  is  often  very  obscure.  It  is 
undoubted  that  children  sometimes  acquire  a  talipes  after  a  convulsive 
attack. 

Forms  of  Talipes. — These  do  not  call  for  detailed  description  here. 
There  are  four  principal  forms,  some  of  which  may  be  combined. 
In  Talipes  varus  the  toes  are  inverted,  and  the  inner  margin  of  the 
foot  is  raised  upwards ;  the  tibiales  anticus  and  posticus  are  the 
muscles  which  are  chiefly  contracted.  In  Talipes  valgus,  which  is 
one  of  the  rarer  forms,  the  foot  is  turned  outwards,  the  outer  border 
is  raised,  and  there  is  usually  also  some  elevation  of  the  heel;  the 
perouei,  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  gastrocnemius  are  the  muscles 
chiefly  engaged.  In  Talipes  equinus  the  heel  is  raised  and  the 
foot  extended,  so  that  the  person  walks  on  the  distal  extremities  of 
the  metatarsal  bones ;  the  gastrocnemius  is  the  muscle  contracted. 
In  Talipes  calcaneus  the  heel  is  depressed,  and  the  foot  flexed  at 
the  ankle,  this  deformity  being  the  reverse  of  the  preceding  one; 
the  contracted  muscles  are  chiefly  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  peronei, 
and  the  extensors. 

By  long  retention  of  the  fixed  position  the  Bones  become  variously 
modified  in  shape,  undergoing  atrophy  where  exposed  to  prolonged 
pressure.  Where  the  cartilage  is  no  longer  used  in  the  movements  of 
the  joints,  it  also  atrophies.     The  bones  frequently  acquire  adhesions 
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in  their  new  positions,  and  the  ligaments,  by  elongating  or  shortening, 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  position.  New  ligamentous  attach- 
ments are  sometimes  formed,  and  the  bones  may  become  joined  together 
by  anchylosis. 

3.  Flat-foot. — In  this  condition  the  internal  arch  of  the  foot  is  flat- 
tened so  as  to  be  in  some  cases  abolished ;  at  the  same  time  the  foot  is 
rotated  outwards  and  the  astragalus  is  pushed  downwards  and  inwards, 
the  greater  part  of  its  head  ultimately  leaving  the  scaphoid.  The 
condition  arises  from  the  weight  of  the  body  stretching  the  ligaments, 
chiefly  the  external  calcaneo-astragaloid  and  the  interosseous  calcaneo- 
astragaloid.  The  loosening  of  these  ligaments  allows  of  the  displacement 
of  the  astragalus,  which  is  the  essential  element  in  the  production  of 
the  lesion. 

4.  Traumatic  dislocations. — We  have  here  to  do  with  cases  in 
which  the  bone  is  pushed  out  of  its  place  by  some  external  force 
acting  on  it. 

The  bones  are  kept  in  their  places  mainly  by  the  ligaments  of  the 
joints,  but  no  inconsiderable  aid  in  this  regard  is  given  by  the  muscles 
which  act  on  the  bones.  As  a  general  rule  when  external  force  is 
exercised  on  a  bone  at  a  joint,  the  muscles  are  so  braced  as  to  enable 
the  bone  to  retain  its  place  in  spite  of  the  external  force.  But  if  a 
force  is  exercised  on  a  bone  unexpectedly  or  when  the  muscles  are 
generally  relaxed  as  by  alcoholic  stupor,  then  it  may  be  displaced, 
although  the  force  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  insufficient 
to  produce  this  effect. 

When  the  bone  is  dislocated,  the  same  contraction  of  the  muscles 
which  normally  aids  in  preventing  dislocation,  generally  offers  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  bone  to  its  normal  place. 

A  bone  may  even  be  displaced  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  themselves,  "where 
a  certain  group  acts  very  vigorously  while  their  antagonists  are  relaxed.  There 
are  indeed  persons  who  can  produce  Dislocatlon  ▼oluntaxily  of  almost  all  the  more 
movable  joints,  and  that  by  mere  muscular  effort.  In  order  to  this  we  must 
suppose  a  certain  laxness  of  the  ligaments,  but  there  is  also  a  power  acquired  by 
education  of  strongly  contracting  certain  muscles,  while  others  which  usually 
contract  along  with  them  are  relaxed.  We  know  that  for  the  most  part  the 
muscles  in  their  contractions  are  co-ordinated,  and  most  people  are  unable  to 
contract  individual  muscles  apart  from  their  co-ordinates,  but  there  are  exceptional 
persons  who  possess  this  power,  some  in  a  limited  degree  and  others  very  remark- 
ably. Many  persons,  for  instance,  cannot  shut  one  eye  without  shutting  the  other, 
and  most  persons  when  they  shut  one  require  to  make  an  active  effort  at  opening 
the  other,  in  order  to  prevent  it  shutting  too.  But  there  are  persons  who  can  close 
the  eyelids  of  one  eye  as  easily  as  they  can  close  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

In  traumatic  dislocation  there  is  usually  tearing  of  the  ligaments 
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to  some  extent,  and  in  the  case  of  some  joints  much  laceration  is 
necessary  before  dislocation  can  occur. 

If  restoration  does  not  occur  soon,  the  bone  acquires  adhesions 
in  its  abnormal  situation,  the  adhesions  being  the  result  of  chronic 
inflammation  set  up  by  the  irritation  of  the  bone.  The  displaced  bone 
generally  comes  to  press  with  its  head  against  a  neighbouring  part  of 
the  bone  with  which  it  formerly  articulated,  and  the  adhesions  attach 
it  to  the  periosteum  in  its  new  position.  Friction  by  degrees  wears 
down  to  some  extent  the  opposed  piece  of  bone,  and  as  new  bone  is 
produced  around  by  the  irritation  there  may  be  a  kind  of  hollow  joint 
formed.  By  the  wearing  of  the  bone  the  cancellated  tissue  would  be 
exposed,  were  it  not  that  dense  bone  is  produced  on  the  surface  so  as 
to  cover  in  the  spongy  tissue.  A  smooth  hollow  surface  may  thus  be 
produced,  and  a  tolerably  perfect  joint,  although  cartilage  is  not  formed 
to  cover  it,  but  only  a  layer  of  smooth  polished  bone.  The  head  of 
the  displaced  bone  also  loses  its  cartilage,  and  may  even  get  worn  away 
considerably.  If  the  bone  remains  permanently  displaced  the  old 
hollow  of  the  joint  becomes  filled  up,  bone  growing  when  the  friction 
of  the  opposing  bone  is  no  longer  exercised. 

5.  Spontaneous  dislocations. — This  name  is  applied  to  dislocations 
which  occur  without  any  considerable  violence,  and  they  usually  imply 
a  previously  diseased  state  of  the  joints.  The  disease  is  generally 
inflammation  or  tuberculosis,  both  of  which  soften  the  ligaments  and 
alter  the  form  of  the  joints. 

Llt«ratnr«. — Adams,  On  Club-foot,  1866;  Eschricht,  Deutsch.  Klinik,  1851; 
MicHAUD,  Arch.  d.  phys.,  iii.,  1870;  Holl,  Langenbeck's  Arch.,  xxv.,  1880; 
Stsonoton  (Flat-foot),  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  1884-85;  Kennedy  (Flat-foot), 
Olasg.  Med.  Jour.,  xlii.,  1894. 

II.— ANCHYLOSIS. 

By  this  name  is  meant  fixation  of  a  joint  by  union  of  the  opposing 
bones  by  means  of  firm  adhesions.  The  expression  "false  anchylosis" 
is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  condition  in  which  the  joint  is  fixed, 
not  by  adhesion  between  the  bones,  but  by  rigidity  and  shortening  of 
the  surrounding  soft  parts. 

For  the  most  part  anchylosis  is  the  result  of  inflammations  of  joints, 
where  the  cartilage  has  been  destroyed  and  healing  has  subsequently 
occurred.  In  the  process  of  healing  the  inflammatory  tissue  on  the 
opposing  surfaces  develops  into  connective  tissue,  and  as  the  two 
surfaces  have  to  a  considerable  extent  coalesced,  fibrous  tissue  unites 
them  permanently.  In  this  fibrous  bond  of  union  there  are  often  bony 
plates,  and  occasionally  the  union  is  eflected  by  bone  itself     In  the 
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latter  case  the  term  Synostosis  is  applied.  This,  however,  is  a  very 
unusual  occurrence,  as  even  slight  movement  of  the  joint  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  bone.  It  takes  place  chiefly  in  joints 
which  have  little  movement  naturally,  such  as  the  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis. The  fixation  of  the  joint,  however,  is  often  so  firm  as  to 
resemble  an  actual  coalescence  of  the  bones. 

The  term  Spondylitis  deformans  is  given  to  a  condition  in  which  the 
vertebrae  are  anchylosed  together.  There  is  synostosis  of  the  arches 
and  articular  processes,  while  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are  anchylosed  to 
the  spine.  The  condition  is  a  gradually  advancing  one,  and  the  back 
becomes  rigid. 

III.— INFLAMMATION  OF  JOINTS— ARTHRITIS. 

In  most  cases  of  arthritis  the  inflammation  affects,  more  or  less,  all 
the  stnictures  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  joint.  The 
irritant  is  usually  present  in  the  joint  itself,  and  is  distributed  over  it, 
with  the  synovial  fluid,  by  the  movements  of  the  joint.  We  may 
expect,  therefore,  that  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  cartilage,  as 
they  cover  the  surface,  will  in  most  cases  be  primarily  afiected.  The 
cartilage,  being  non-vascular,  is  less  liable  to  inflammatory  changes 
than  the  synovial  membrane,  which  in  most  cases  is  primarily  and 
chiefly  engaged,  especially  in  acute  inflammations.  But  in  chronic 
cases  the  irritation  extends  beyond  these  structures  to  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  to  the  neighbouring  periosteum,  and  even  to  the  ligaments. 

1.  Simple  arthritis. — This  condition  is  produced  most  directly  by 
the  opening  of  joints  and  the  occurrence  of  septic  decomposition  in 
their  fluids.  But  it  also  occurs  sometimes  by  exposure  to  cold,  from 
injuries,  and  from  the  extension  of  phlegmonous  inflammations  from 
surrounding  parts. 

In  its  anatomical  details,  the  inflammation  resembles  closely  that  of 
the  pleura  and  pericardium.  The  synovial  membrane  and  cartilages 
are  covered  with  fibrinous  exudation,  and  the  cavity  contains  serous 
fluid  in  which  flakes  of  fibrine  are  visible.  This  fluid  is  sometimes 
very  considerable  and  distends  the  joint.  In  this  stage  the  disease 
may  resolve  and  the  joint  return  to  its  normal  condition.  On  the 
other  hand,  especially  if  the  joint  has  been  laid  open  and  exposed  to 
decomposition,  the  inflammation  may  go  on  to  suppuration.  The 
synovial  membrane  becomes  swollen  and  dull,  being  infiltrated  with 
inflammatory  cells,  and  gradually  converted  into  granulation  tissue. 
But  if  the  inflammation  is  very  acute,  we  may  have  suppuration  by  the 
mere  exudation  of  leucocytes  without  much  change  in  the  synovial 
membrane.    When  the  disease  has  gone  on  to  the  formation  of  granula- 
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tion  tissue  it  is  now  in  a  subacute  condition  which  is  apt  to  be  prolonged. 
The  inflammation  also  extends  beyond  the  synovial  membrane.  In  the 
cartilage  the  cells  undergo  active  proliferation,  and  the  matrix  breaks 
down ;  thus  softening  occurs,  and  ulcers  form.  There  is  inflammation 
of  the  bone,  a  rarefying  ostitis.  The  ligaments  also  take  part  in  the 
inflammation,  they  are  softened  and,  with  the  synovial  membrane, 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue.  The  periosteum  is 
inflamed  and  new  bone  is  formed,  so  that  irregular  projections  occur 
near  the  ends  of  the  bones.  With  all  this  there  is,  of  course,  usually 
an  abundant  purulent  discharge  from  the  joint,  which  may  weaken  the 
piatient  and  prove  fatal,  perhaps  with  amyloid  disease. 

If  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  various  masses  of  granulation  tissue 
develop  into  connective  tissue,  and,  by  the  contraction  of  this,  great 
rigidity  of  the  joint  may  be  produced.  The  granulation  tissue  lining 
the  joint  also  to  a  great  extent  coalesces,  and  the  result  is  a  partial  or 
complete  obliteration  of  the  joint.  The  bones  thus  become  Anally 
united  by  fibrous  or  osseous  adhesions,  and  a  permanent  anchylosis  is 
the  result. 

2.  Pysmic  arthritis. — In  this  disease  septic  microbes  are  deposited 
in  the  joint  and  spread  over  the  surface  by  the  8yno^^al  fluid.  The 
result  is  an  acute  inflammation  with  fibrinous  exudation,  but  generally 
going  rapidly  on  to  suppuration.  It  is  remarkable  that,  when  the  joint 
is  full  of  pus,  there  is  sometimes  very  little  structural  change  in  the 
synovial  membrane,  the  whole  condition  being  almost  confined  to  the 
blood-vessels  from  which  an  excessive  exudation  has  occurred.  The 
inflammation  usually  aflects  several  joints  simultaneously. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  occasionally  in  Dysentery,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet 
fever,  EryBipelas,  etc.,  a  similar  acute  arthritis  occurs.  In  these  dis 
eases  there  is  a  breach  of  a  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface  and  septic  or 
other  microbes  may  find  entrance.  The  affection  of  the  joints  is  thus 
similar  in  its  origin  to  Ulcerative  endocarditis,  which  sometimes  com- 
plicates these  affections. 

3.  OonorrhoBal  arthritis. — An  acute  arthritis  sometimes  develops  in 
gonorrhoea,  but  the  connection  between  the  two  diseases  is  disputed  by 
some.  The  inflammation  is  usually  slight,  like  that  in  Acute  rheumatic 
arthritis,  or  it  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  assume  a  suppurative  character 
like  that  in  pyaemia. 

4.  Acute  rheumatic  arthritis. — Like  pyaemic  arthritis  this  is  due  to 
an  irritant  which  is  present  primarily  in  the  blood  and  aff*ects  the 
structures  of  the  joints  like  other  connective  tissue  structures.  The 
result  is  an  acute  inflammation  accompanied  by  serous  and  sometimes 
by  fibrinous  exudation  into  the  joint.     The   synovial   membrane   is 
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injected  and  swollen,  but  in  most  cases  the  inflammation  passes  off 
without  leaving  any  permanent  change. 

In  exceptional  cases  the  inflammation  lingers  in  one  or  more  joints, 
juat  as  it  does  in  the  heart  when  the  valvular  structuros  are  affected 
by  the  same  rheumatic  poison.  In  that  case  the  chronic  inflammation 
produces  thickening  and  rigidity  of  the  ligaments,  sometimes  with 
fibrous  union  of  the  bones. 

5.  Qonty  arthritis. — In  this  disease  uric  acid,  in  the  form  of  urate  of 
stHlium,  is  deposited  in  the  tissues  of  the  joints.     It  is  first  deposited  in 

the  cartilage,  and,  according  to  Charcot, 
always,  to  begin  with,  at  the  middle  of 
the  artii:ulatiiig  surface,  that  being  the 
point  furthest  removed  from  the  blood- 
vessels. The  urate  is  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  stellate  erysWls  (Fig.  295),  the 
cartilage  cells  forming  the  middle  points 
of  the  bunches  of  crystals.  But  the  salt 
is  also  deposited  in  the  matrix  and  often 
ill  the  form  of  irregular  needles.  It  is 
aino  frequently  <leposited  in  the  synoiial 
membrane,  and  in  the  bones,  ligaments, 
:uid  soft  parts  around  the  joints.  Some- 
times the  salts  are  deposited  even  under 
the  skin,  forming  visible  projections  (the 
so-called  tophi  or  chalkstonea). 

According  to  Moore  the  deposition  of 
urates  is  always  preceded  by  degenerative 

changes    in    the    cartilage.      This    aiithoi-    also   assiKiates   gout    very 

intimately  u-ith  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  pulmonar\-  emphysema, 

and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  aortic  valves. 

The  deposition  seems  to  lead  to  an  acute  irritation  of  the  stnictureB 

of  the  joint,  chiefly  an  intense  hypera-niia,  often  with  serous  exudation. 

It  never  goes  on  to  suppuration,  however.     Complete  recovery  usually 

takes  place,  but  sometimes  there  remains  a  chniriic  inflammation,  leading 

to  stifliiess  and  deformity  of  the  joint 

6.  Ohronic  rheumatic  arthiitlB. — As  a  rule  this  disease  affects  many 
joints.  The  condition  is  sometimes  designated  Bheumatio  gout.  As 
the  changes  are  virtually  the  same  as  in  Arthritis  defannanB,  and  the 
two  conditions  run  into  one  another,  we  may  dcscril>e  them  together. 
In  arthritis  deformans  the  disease  is  partial,  being  confined  perhaps  to 
a  single  joint,  and  the  lesions  attain  a  much  greater  <lcvelopment  than 
in  general  articular  rheumatism.     It  is  also  much  more  a  disease  of  old 
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people,  and  is  met  with  chiefly  among  the  poor.  According  tu  Lane 
the  conditions  to  be  here  described  are  not  rheumatic  in  their  origin, 
but  are  the  result  of  undue  pressure  and  friction  on  the  ends  of  the 
bonce.  To  this  he  ascribes  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  amongst 
working  people.  This  view  is  probably  a  partial  one,  but  the  cause 
suggested  may  be  regarded  aa  a  contributory  clemeTit. 

The  inflammatory  phenomena  appear  first  in  the  synovial  membrane 
and  the  cartilages.  The  synovial  fringes  enlarge  by  a  slow  process  of 
inflammation,  and  the  villous  projections  increase  in  number  and 
become  more  prominent.  Not  uncommonly  pieces  of  cartilage  develop 
in  the  fringes,  originating  in  the  cartilage  cells  which  exist  normally 
there,  and  these  pieces  of 
cartilage,  being  usually  ped- 
unculated, act  very  much  like 
free  bodies  in  the  joint. 
Portions  of  the  prominent 
ou^rowths  may  get  actually 
aeparatcd,  and  bo  we  may 
have  looBe  bodies  in  the 
joints.  This  cartilage  also 
sometimes  undergoes  ossifi- 
cation in  whole  or  in  part. 
In  the  early  stages  there  is 
usually  an  efl'uslon  of  fluid 
into  the  joint.  This  is  not 
of  the  character  of  the  exu- 
dation of  acute  inflammation 
as  it  contains  neither  fibrine 
nor  pus,  but  is  rather  of  a 
dropsical  nature.  It  may  be 
to  such  an  amount  as  to 
warrant  the  designation  hy- 
diopB  artJcnli,  a  condition 
which  may  last  long. 

The  cartilage  cells  undergo 
proliferation  and  the  matrix 
presents  a  peculiar  fibrillation, 
BO  that  the  cartilage  assumes 
a  soft  velvety  or  furry  con- 
dition, and  readily  undergoes  destruction  from  the  friction  of  the 
opposing  surfaces.  Thi^t  is  the  case  in  the  [tatella  in  Fig.  296,  It 
ia   stated   by    Kindfleisch    that    the   fibrillte    of   the    matrix   undergo 
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mucous  degeneration,  and  that  mucus  may  be  found  in  the  synovial 
fluid. 

The  further  changes  are  the  result  of  the  wearing  down  of  the  articu- 
lar ends  where  these  are  exposed  to  friction,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
new  formation  of  bone  at  the  borders  of  the  articular  surfaces.  These 
two  features  are  shown  in  Fig.  296,  which  represents  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur  and  the  patella.  The  altered  cartilage,  which  has  a  furry  aspect, 
being  worn  away,  the  cancellated  bone  which  would,  otherwise  be 
exposed  gets  covered  with  a  smooth,  polished,  enamel-like  layer  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  cartilage.  This  peculiar  porcelainous  surface  ia 
localized  at  the  parts  which  grind  against  each  other,  and  there  will 
usually  be  similar  areas  on  the  opposing  bones  of  a  joint. 

At  the  edges  of  the  articular  surface  the  new-formation  of  bone 
sometimes,  as  in  Fig.  396,  takes  the  form  of  an  expansion  of  the 
articular  surface,  the  appearance  suggesting  the  impression  that  the 
bone  had  overflowed  outside  the  proper  surf'ace.  The  articular  sur&cea 
may  thus  have  a  ring  or  everted  lip  (see  Fig.  296)  of  new  bone,  and  the 
surface  of  this  may  also  have  the  porcelainous  character.     This  new* 


fbrmation  of  bone  at  the  edges  of  the  joint^surfaces  ia,  according  to 
Itanvier,  largely  from  cartilage,  which  in  the  protected  position  at  the 
edges  undergoes  proliferation  and  leads  on  to  the  formation  of  bone. 
There  is  also  formation  of  bone  in  the  periosteum  and  even  in  tile 
ligaments,  so  that  an  iiTcgular  fringing  of  the  joint  with  long  projec- 
tions may  occur. 

With  all  this  there  is  considerable  thickening  of  the  ligaments  by 
inflammatory  new-fonnation  of  connective  tissue,  and  often  fibrous 
union  between  opposing  parts  of  the  joints.     Indeed,  if  the  joints  are 
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kept  at  rest,  there  may  be  a  complete  union  of  the  parta  around 
the  jointe  opposite  each  other,  leading  to  anchyloriB.  Withont 
anchylosis  there  is  stifTnees  of  the  joints,  whose  movements  are  greatly 
curtailed. 

The  process  of  grinding  down  of  the  bones  along  with  new-formation 
often  leads  to  great  alterations  in  form  of  the  articular  ends,  and  great 
deformity  in  the  parts  concerned,  as  is  shown  in  the  hand  in  Fig.  297. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  more  extreme  and  localized  forme, 
to  which  the  name  of  arthritis  deformans  is  more  particularly  given. 

An  extreme  degree  of  arthritis  deformans  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 
hip  joint,  where  it  gets  the  special  name  of  Horbns  ooze  senillB. 
Here  the  wearing  down  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  sometimes 
very  extreme,  so  that  ulti- 
mately the  articulating  surface 
may  lie  between  the  trochan- 
ters. As  new-formation  of 
bone  occurs  simultaneously  at 
the  borders  of  the  articular 
surface,  a  kind  of  artificial 
head  is  produced,  and  the 
appearance  ia  presented  as 
if  the  neck  were  atrophied 
and  the  head  displaced  as 
in  Fig.  298.  In  like  manner 
an  apparent  widening  of  the 
acetabulum  may  occur.  The 
original  articular  surface  is 
worn  away,  but  by  the  forma- 
tion of  new  bone  under  the 
periosteum  around,  a  wall  is 
fonned,  giving  the  appearance  of  the  borders  of  a  widened  acetabulum. 

Charcot's  diBease. — This  name  is  applied  to  conditions  of  the  joints 
arising  in  consequence  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  especially  loco- 
motor ataxia.  The  lesions  consist  in  an  atrophy  of  the  articular  ends 
of  the  bones  including  the  cartilages.  There  is  in  consequence  of  the 
exposure  of  the  bone,  a  wearing  down  of  the  bones,  without  the  new- 
formation  such  as  appears  in  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis.  (See  under 
Locomotor  Ataxia.) 

Utaratan. — Rluumaiic  Arthrilit — Bobebt  Adaub.  Trestiso  on  rheUDatic  gout, 
etc.,  with  atlas,  la^7  and  1873 ;  Line,  Trans.  Path.  Soo.,  xixvii.,  ISSC ;  CiKTOH, 
Und.,  iii.,  IBSl,  xii.,  1861 :   HutcaiNsoN.   ihid.,  xxiii.,  1872;   Wilks,  6a;'s  Hoqi. 
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Bep.,  iv.,  1858 ;  Zieqler,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixx.,  1877;  Weichselbaum,  ibid,,  Iv.,  1672; 
Charcot,  Senile  and  chronic  dis.,  New  Syd.  Soc.,  1881.  CharcoCa  Diseotse — Charcot, 
Dis.  of  nerv.  syst.,  New  Syd.  Soc.,  1881. 

IV.— SYPHILIS  AND  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

Syphilis  does  not  frequently  attack  the  joints,  but  rheumatic  attacks 
in  syphilitic  persons  may  have  some  relation  to  the  specific  virus. 
According  to  Lancereaux,  there  may  be,  in  the  secondary  stage,  an 
inflammation  like  that  of  acute  or  subacute  rheumatic  arthritis,  and,  in 
the  tertiary  stage,  manifestations  like  those  of  chronic  arthritis. 

Tubercular  arthritis. — This  disease  is  also  called  sti-umous  synovitis, 
gelatinous  degeneration  of  the  joint,  tumoi'  alhis,  fungous  caries^  etc.  The 
tubercular  virus  is  the  essential  factor  in  the  Causation  of  the  disease. 
In  many  cases  it  reaches  the  joint  after  having  attacked  the  bone,  but 
the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  it  does  so  as  compared  with  those  in 
which  it  comes  directly  is  matter  of  doubt.  Tuberculosis  of  bone  will 
extend  to  the  joints  much  more  readily  in  the  case  of  some  bones  than 
others.  As  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  are  exposed  in  the  hip- 
joint  in  immediate  contact  with  the  synoWal  membrane,  extension  very 
readily  occurs  here. 

The  disease  is  mostly  one  of  children,  a  fact  which  favours  the  view 
that  it  generally  takes  origin  in  the  bones.  It  is  chiefly  weakly  children 
who  are  attacked. 

The  disease  begins  usually  in  the  Synovial  membrane,  and  consists 
in  a  formation  of  tubercles  and  a  chronic  inflammation  with  great  pro- 
duction of  granulation  tissue.  The  soft,  pulpy  granulation  tissue  gives 
the  synovial  membrane  a  gelatinous  appearance,  from  which  one  of  the 
names  of  the  disease  is  taken.  There  is  also  a  slow  enlargement  of  the 
joint  from  the  increased  bulk  of  the  synovial  membrane.  The  pulpy 
gelatinous  tissue  often  presents  to  the  naked  eye  distinct  white  bodies, 
the  miliary  tubercles,  and  under  the  microscope  the  most  typical 
tubercles  are  visible,  as  shown  in  Fig.  299,  and  also  in  Fig.  129,  p.  308. 

The  Ends  of  the  bones  constituting  the  joint  are  affected  simul- 
taneously or  soon  after,  and  here  the  characters  presented  are  those  of 
tuberculosis  of  bone.  The  medullary  spaces  become  filled  with  granu- 
lation tissue  and  enlarged  by  destruction  of  the  bony  lamellsB.  In  this 
granulation  tissue  there  are  also  tubercles.  There  is  thus,  as  it  were, 
a  pad  of  granulations  under  the  articular  cartilage. 

The  cartilage  also  at  the  sides  is  partly  encroached  on  and  over- 
lapped by  the  altered  synovial  membrane  which  advances  over  it.  In 
this  way  it  is  partly  enclosed  between  two  layers  of  granulation  tissue, 
and  it  gradually  becomes  eaten  into.     The  granulations,  chiefly  those  of 
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the  medulla,  extend  into  the  cartilage,  and  their  encroachment  is 
assisted  by  proliferation  of  the  cartilage  corpuscles,  which  enlarge  and 
cause  softening  of  the  matris  around. 

By  the  absorption  of  the  cartilage  the  whole  joint  may  be  converted 
into  a  cavity  lined  with  granulation  tissue,  and  the  ligaments  also  are 
frequently  transformed  in  a  similar  way. 


Generally  suppuration  results,  and  the  joint  becomes  filled  with  a 
fluid  which  contains  debris  of  tissue  and  pus  corpuscles.  Abscesses 
also  not  uncommonly  form  around  the  joints.  Through  time  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  joint  generally  find  their  way  outwards,  and  are  dis- 
charged by  an  aperture  in  the  skin.  A  tiatuloua  canal  is  the  result, 
forming  a  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  joint  and  the 
surface,  and  this  canal  is  also  lined  with  exuberant  granulations,  which 
pout  out  at  the  opening  in  the  skin.  Among  the  granulations  here,  as 
elsewhere,  tubercles  are  found. 

The  rubbing  of  the  two  ends  of  the  bones,  which  are  now  covered  by 
jp^nulations,  leads  to  an  ulcerative  destruction  of  those  soft  structures. 
The  inflammation  extends  more  deeply  in  the  bone  as  the  superficial 
parts  are  ulcerated,  and  bo  we  have  progressive  caries.  For  some 
distance  beneath  the  surface  the  medullary  spaces  are  filled  with 
2p 
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granulations  and  the  bony  trabecute  thinned.  It  will  he  understood 
from  thia  bow  the  disease  is  apt  to  recur  unless  the  whole  carious 
portion  be  removed,  for  tubercles 
are  present  in  the  granidation 
tissue  filling  the  medullary  spaces, 
and  unless  they  be  removed  a 
fresh  extension  may  occur. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  tuber- 
culous joints  there  is  commonly 
a  considerable  new-formation  of 
Ijone  by  a  formative  ostitis  such 
as  that  referred  to  at  p.  552. 
There  may  thus  be  produced 
irregular  projections  or  osteo- 
phytes such  as  those  shown  in 
Fig.  .100. 

In  an  early  period  of  the 
disease,  Itefore  suppuration  has 
occurred,  there  may  be  recovery; 
but  after  the  occurrence  of 
suppuration,  there  is  seldom  a 
spontaneous  restoration,  which 
at  best  is  a  slow  process.  If 
recovery  takee  place  the  granu- 
lating surfttces  unite  more  or  less, 
and  the  joint  being  partly  or 
lion   may  come  about,  leading,  it 


completely  ol)literuied,  a  fil 
may  be,  to  anchylosis. 

The  author  has  met  with  a  case  in  which  i 
synovial  membrane  pretiented  peculiar  chars 
ing,  so  that  the  ajnovial  membrane  was  Coi 
which  overlapped  the  cartilagee.  and  was  sc 
opened  for  the  purpose  n[  eicision,  the  idea  of  a  tumour  was  enggested.  In  this 
case  there  were  large  numbers  o[  the  most  tjipical  tubercles,  man;  consisting 
almost  eotirel;  ol  giant-celU  and  epithelioid  celts. 

Literature. — Lincebeaux.  Traits  de  la  sjph. .  1B74;  Koxia.  Tuberculose  der 
Knochen  nnd  Gelenke,  1H84 :  Croit,  I'ath.  traoB.,  iixii.,  IfWl ;  Watsos  Cuktne, 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Nov.  and  Dec,  WM. 


a  «ari7  and  pure  tnlwrcaloala  of  the 

iters.  There  was  very  great  thicken- 
vert«d  into  a  balk;  soft  grey  tissQc 
prominent  that  when  the  Joint  wai 


V.-LOOSE  BODIES  IN  JOINTS. 

These  occur  most  freijuently  in  the  knee  joints,  but  also  in  tbo  hip, 

shoulder,  maxillary,  and  other  joints.     They  consist  generally  of  more 
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or  less  rounded  pieces  of  tissue,  and  we  may  have  fibrous  tissue,  bone, 
cartilage,  and  adipose  tissue  entering  into  their  composition.  They 
are  nourished  by  the  juices  of  the  joint  and  may  even  grow  in  their 
detached  position. 

The  loose  bodies  have  various  origins,  but  usually  arise  by  separation 
of  pieces  of  tissue  which  may  either  be  parts  of  the  normal  cartilage 
or  bone,  broken  off  by  violence,  or  else  parts  of  abnormally  prominent 
stnictures  which  have  in  the  movements  of  the  joints  been  torn  off. 
Thus  the  synovial  fringes  may  enlarge  by  excessive  growth  of  adipose 
tissue  or  even  of  cartilage  in  them,  or  by  inflammatory  new-formation. 
Again,  in  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  the  prominent  bony  excrescences 
are  liable  to  be  broken  off. 
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SECTION   III. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


iBtrotluctlon. — The  plan  of  the  nervous  system  in  general. 

A. — The  Peripheral  Nerves.  Anatomical  introduction.  1.  Effects  of  injury  and 
division  of  nerve  stems.  2.  Neuritis;  (1)  Toxic  neuritis — (a)  from  lead  or 
arsenic  poisoning ;  (6)  Multiple  neuritis.  (2)  Local  neuritis  (a)  by  continuity; 
(6)  leprous  ;  (c)  syphilitic.     3.  Tumours. 

B. — The  Bpinal  Cord  and  Medulla.  Anatomical  introduction.  I.  Beoondary 
Degenerattons. — Causation  ;  character  of  lesions,  grey  degeneration,  sclerosis. 
Forms — 1.  Descending  grey  degeneration.  2.  Ascending  grey  degeneration. 
3.  Degeneration  after  amputations.  II.  Inflammations.  A,  Transvene 
Myelitis.  1.  Acute ;  acute  softening.  2.  Chronic ;  chronic  compression. 
3.  Divers'  paralysis.  B,  Bystematic  Myelitis.  General  causation.  1.  Sclerosis 
of  posterior  columns  ;  nature  of  changes  and  relation  to  function.  Hereditary 
ataxia.  2.  Spontaneous  or  primary  lateral  sclerosis.  3.  Postero-lateral 
sclerosis.  4.  Acute  ascending  paralysis.  5.  Poliomyelitis  anterior  acuta. 
6.  Poliomyelitis  anterior  subacuta.  7.  Poliomyelitis  anterior  chronica  or 
progressive  muscular  atrophy.  8.  Bulbar  paralysis.  9.  Psendo-bulbar 
paralysis.     10.  Pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis.     III.  Tomonn. 

INTRODUCTION.— PLAN  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

"DECENT  observations  regarding  the  connections  and  relations  of 
•^^  nerve  cells  and  nerve  fibres,  with  which  the  names  of  Ehrlich, 
Grolgi,  Ramon  y  Cajal,  and  Retzius  are  chiefly  connected,  are  interest- 
ing and  important.  Nerve  cells  possess  two  kinds  of  processes,  the 
protoplasmic  processes  or  dendrites,  and  the  axis  cylinders  or  axons 
(neuraxons).  Each  process  ends  by  arborescent  branches.  When 
nerve  cells  communicate  with  nerve  cells  it  is  not  by  direct  communi- 
cation of  their  processes,  but  the  arborescent  endings  articulate  with 
other  arborescent  endings,  or  else  form  a  reticulum  around  the  cells 
themselves  and  so  influence  them.  This  mode  of  connection  is  called 
by  Foster  a  synapsis  (cnV  and  a7rT(u  =  I  clasp).  Each  cell  with  its  pro- 
cesses down  to  their  final  arborescences  is  independent  and  constitutes 
a  unit  of  nerve  tissue  (the  neurone  of  Waldeyer).  Nerve  cells  may,  in 
this  way,  by  means  of  their  processes  articulating  with  the  processes  of 
other  cells,  be  brought  into  relation  with  many  other  cells.      The 
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arborescent  expansions  are  thus  the  recipient  parts  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  grey  matter  of  this  system  contains  the  cell  processes 
with  their  ramifications  and  expansions,  and  the  white  matter  is  the 
prolongation  of  axis  cylinders,  which  again  are  processes  of  the  cells 
and  therefore  parts  of  the  cells. 

The  nutrition  of  nerve  cells  and  their  expansions  is,  like  that  of  other 
cells,  dominated  by  the  nucleus,  and  when  a  process  is  cut  off  from  the 
nucleus  it  suffers  in  its  nutrition. 

The  simplest  idea  of  a  nervous  system  is  that  of  a  central  ganglion 
vrith  afferent  or  centripetal  fibres  and  efferent  or  centrifugal  ones.  An 
approach  to  this  simplest  form  of  nervous  system  is  afforded  us  in  the 
case  of  the  heart.  We  have  here  in  the  substance  of  the  organ  certain 
ganglia,  which  possess  on  the  one  hand  centripetal  fibres  coming  chiefly 
from  the  endocardium,  and  on  the  other  hand  centrifugal  fibres  passing 
to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  im- 
pressions conveyed  from  the  endocardium  induce  the  development  of 
impulses  which  are  conveyed  by  the  centrifugal  fibres  to  the  muscle 
and  bring  about  its  contraction. 

But  these  intrinsic  ganglia  of  the  heart,  although  forming  with  their 
connections  a  complete  nervous  system,  are  not  entirely  isolated  and 
independent.  They  are  under  the  command  of  higher  centres  which 
control  their  action  and  through  them  affect  the  contractions  of  the 
heart.  From  these  higher  centres  fibres  reach  the  heart  by  two  paths, 
by  the  vagus  and  by  the  sympathetic,  and  by  means  of  these  fibres  the 
action  of  the  intrinsic  ganglia  is  restrained  or  stimulated. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  nervous  system,  we  find  that,  among 
the  innumerable  centres,  there  are  grades  or  orders  to  be  recognized, 
the  lower  or  simpler  being  under  the  control  of  the  higher  and  more 
complex.  Leaving  aside  the  peripheral  centres  and  the  sympathetic 
system,  we  may  fitly  illustrate  this  in  the  case  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis. 

In  the  Spinal  cord  there  are,  chiefly  in  the  anterior  comua,  groups 
of  ganglion  cells  which  form  distinct  individual  centres.  Many  of  these 
appear  to  l>e  of  the  simplest  kind,  representing,  as  it  were,  single 
muscles  or  limited  groups  of  muscles.  The  stimulation  of  such  simple 
centres  would  produce  no  properly  co-ordinated  movements,  but  simply 
the  contraction  of  a  muscle  or  muscles.  But  in  the  cord  itself  there 
are  centres  of  a  higher  order  than  this,  representing,  not  single  muscles 
or  veiy  limited  groups,  but  more  considerable  groups  of  associated 
muscles,  so  that  movements  of  some  complexity  are  brought  about  by 
their  stimulation.  The  centres  of  lower  order  are  under  the  control  of 
the  higher,  and  it  in  to  l)e  presumed  that  the  higher,  in  bringing  about 
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movements,  do  not  act  directly  on  the  muscles,  but  stimulate  in  the 
first  instance  the  lower  centres,  which  then  act  directly  on  the  muscles. 
Even  the  higher  centres  in  the  cord  are,  as  compared  with  those  in  the 
brain,  of  a  very  low  order,  and  are  only  capable  of  effecting  such  simple 
actions  as  the  extension  of  the  toes,  the  drawing  up  of  the  leg,  etc. 

The  Medulla  oblongata  may  be  regarded  as  simply  an  extension 
upwards  of  the  spinal  cord.  Its  centres  are  scarcely  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  of  the  cord,  and  the  movements  which  may  be  effected  by 
it  alone  are  of  the  simplest  character.  In  it  are  massed  the  great 
centres  which  have  the  control  of  the  respiratory  movements,  and  the 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  muscles  of  the 
tongue,  mouth,  pharynx,  etc.,  are  represented  here,  as  are  those  of 
the  arms,  legs,  and  trunk  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Passing  to  the  centres  next  in  order  above  the  cord  and  medulla 
oblongata  we  reach  the  so-called  Middle  brain,  including  the  centres  in 
the  pons  varolii,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and,  as  perhaps  of  a  still 
higher  order,  the  cerebellum.  Many  animals  can  go  through  very 
elaborate  movements  when  deprived  of  all  parts  above  this  middle 
brain.  A  pigeon  can  fly,  a  frog  can  leap,  and  a  rabbit  can  run.  There 
is,  however,  a  want  of  spontaneity  in  the  movements,  which  present 
many  of  the  characters  of  complex  reflex  or  automatic  actions.  A 
rabbit  vnW  remain  quiet  till  its  foot  is  pinched,  and  will  then  set  about 
iiinning.  The  movements  effected  by  means  of  the  middle  brain  require 
the  action  of  the  same  muscles  as  those  in  which  the  spinal  cord  alono 
is  concerned,  but  the  combinations  are  more  complex  and  the  grouping 
of  the  muscles  more  intricate.  In  effecting  the«e  more  complex  move- 
ments the  higher  centres  act  in  the  first  place  on  the  lower,  and,  through 
them,  on  the  muscles,  the  lower  centres  in  the  cord  being  thus  a 
necessiirv  link  in  the  chain. 

In  man  the  middle  brain  appears  to  be  much  less  independent  than 
in  the  lower  animals.  In  many  aiiimals,  as  we  have  seen,  a  stimulus 
coming  from  the  periphery  may  induce  such  complex  acts  as  flying, 
leaping,  running,  but  it  is  not  so  in  man.  If  the  centres  for  such  acts 
are  situated  in  the  middle  brain  in  man,  they  are  so  dependent  on  the 
higher  centres  that  when  their  connection  with  these  is  severed  they 
are  only  able  to  act  very  imperfectly.  A  certain  degree  of  independence 
is  shown  in  man  by  the  fact  that  when  a  person,  completely  paralyzed 
on  one  side  by  the  connection  being  divided  between  the  middle  and 
upper  brain,  yawns,  the  paralyzed  arm  will  often  move  in  an  exaggerated 
fashion  entirely  independently  of  the  will.  Yawning  is  an  exaggerated 
inspiration,  and  in  order  to  elevate  the  chest  the  arm  is  stretched 
upwards  and  backwards  so  as  to  bring  the  pectoml  muscle  into  action 
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on  the  chest  wall.  When  we  have  command  of  ourselves  we  can  control 
these  movements,  but  when  the  middle  brain  is  disconnected  the 
paralyzed  arm  may  act  in  an  exaggerated  fashion. 

The  Basal  ganglia  of  the  cerebrum  form  a  series  of  centres  of  a  very 
high  order.  When  such  animals  as  the  dog  and  cat  are  deprived  of  all 
centres  higher  than  the  corpus  striatum  they  are  capable  of  running 
about,  these  movements  being,  of  course,  automatic.  But  in  man,  and 
also  in  monkeys,  although  the  general  movements  of  the  body  may  be 
regarded  as  gathei^ed  together  in  these  ganglia,  they  are  not  sufficient 
for  the  more  complex  acts  of  locomotion,  etc.  The  movements  of  the 
body,  although  represented  in  a  complex  form  in  these  ganglia,  are 
represented  higher  up  in  a  still  more  complex  form,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  lower  centres  are  less  independent  of  these  higher  ones. 

In  the  Convolutions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  we  have  the  highest 
order  of  centres,  and  in  man  the  Motor  area  may  be  taken  to  form  the 
seat  of  all  the  centres  which  are  concerned  with  the  more  complex 
voluntary  acts.  In  the  motor  convolutions  we  have  the  movements  of 
the  body  as  it  were  written  larger,  occupying  much  more  space  than  in 
the  corpus  striatum,  and  more  individualized. 

In  regard  to  Sensation,  we  are  not  to  look  for  a  succession  of  centres 
such  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  motion.  There  are  peripheral  organs  of 
a  highly  specialized  character,  which  are  engaged  in  the  transmission  of 
the  various  special  kinds  of  sensation.  Between  these  and  the  highest 
centres  there  are  virtually  no  others  interposed,  the  intervening  struc- 
tures being  only  concerned  in  conduction,  perhaps  with  arrangements 
for  fortifying  the  impressions  as  they  are  conducted  through  greatly 
elongated  paths.  Besides  the  apparatus  engaged  in  sensation,  there 
are  afferent  fibres  which  are  related  to  reflex  actions,  and  probably  the 
same  fibres  to  some  extent  subserve  both  functions. 

In  studying  the  various  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  it  will  be 
necessary  to  carry  these  physiological  considerations  along  with  us,  and 
in  the  case  of  each  disease  it  will  be  needful  to  take  into  account  the 
effect  which  it  will  have  on  the  physiological  action. 

Lesions  occurring  in  nervous  structures  produce  various  effects.  They 
may  irritate  the  centres  either  directly  or  by  means  of  their  com- 
municating fibres.  If  a  Motor  centre  be  irritated  there  will  be  muscular 
movements,  spasm,  convulsion.  If  a  Sensory  centre  be  irritated  there 
will  be  subjective  sensations  as  of  sight,  smell,  touch,  hearing,  taste. 
If  a  Mental  centre  be  irritated  there  will  be  subjective  mental  pheno- 
mena, that  is,  mental  phenomena  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the 
individual,  peculiar  thoughts,  illusions,  etc.     On  the  other  hand,  lesions 
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may  destroy  centres,  in  which  case  we  shall  have  paralysis  of  motion 
(akinesia),  or  loss  of  sensation  (anaesthesia),  or  mental  degeneracy. 

Lesions  which  are  large  and  palpable  are  often  called  Coarse  leuonB, 
as  where  a  tumour  or  a  clot  destroys  or  irritates,  or  does  both.  Coarse 
lesions  are  thus  distinguished  from  those  finer  changes  which  are  matter 
for  microscopic  observation.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  existence  of 
actual  physical  changes  is  matter  of  inference,  the  anatomical  demon- 
stration of  them  being  not  yet  ftirnished. 

Litaratnre. — An  excellent  exposition  of  the  construction  of  the  nervous  system  is 
given  in  Herbert  Spencer's  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  i. ;  also  in  many  papers 
by  HuoHLiNos  Jackson,  whose  influence  in  advancing  the  pathology  of  the  nervous 
system  has  been  very  great.  A  systematic  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system  in  Ferrzeb's  excellent  work.  The  Functions  of  the  Brain,  2nd  ed.,  1886. 
See  also,  for  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  Boss,  A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Nervous 
System,  2nd  ed.,  1883  (which  contains  frequent  references) ;  and  Gowers,  A  Manual 
of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  1893  and  1899. 

A. — The  Peripheral  Nerves. 

Anatomical  Introduction. — A  nerve  stem,  whether  met  with  embedded  in  the 
tissues  of  an  organ  or  lying  free,  is  composed  of  one  or  more  bundles  of  nerve  fibres 
united  together  by  connective  tissue.  The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  301)  shows 
the  general  arrangement  of  this  connective  tissue  in  a  stem  composed  of  a  single 
bundle  of  nerve  fibres.  There  is  an  external  layer  of  connective  tissue,  the  peri- 
neurium (a),  binding  the  whole  bundle  together.  But  inside  the  bundle  there  is 
connective  tissue  binding  the  individual  nerve  fibres  together  and  forming  the 
endoneurium  (6),  the  nuclei  of  which  are  prominently  seen  in  the  figure.  In  a 
nerve  stem  made  up  of  several  bundles  these  also  are  bound  together  by  connective 
tissue,  the  epineurium  or  neurilemma.  The  nerves  within  the  skull  and  the  nerve- 
roots  inside  the  spinal  canal  are,  in  general,  less  furnished  with  connective  tissue 
than  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  in  particular  the  perineurium  is  less  consistent  and 
continuous. 

The  nerve  fibres  of  such  peripheral  nerves  are,  for  the  most  part,  medullated  and 
when  examined  in  the  fresh  state  they  present  an  opaque  appearance  and  a  double 
outline  as  in  Fig.  302,  A .  When  examined  in  the  fresh  state  it  is  only  this  appear- 
ance that  is  visible,  but  by  proper  methods  of  preparation  the  constituent  structures 
of  the  fibre  can  be  shown  as  indicated  in  Fig.  302,  B  and  C,  and  in  Fig.  301.  These 
are  the  axis  cylinder  (3,  Fig.  302),  the  medullary  sheath  or  white  substance  of 
Schwann  (2),  and  the  primitive  sheath  (1).  The  axis  cylinder  is  the  conducting 
part  of  the  fibre,  and  runs  continuously  from  end  to  end.  The  medullary  sheath  is 
composed  of  a  fatty  substance  (myeline)  and  is  prone  to  undergo  a  kind  of  coagula- 
tion which  gives  rise  to  the  double  contour.  This  substance  is  semi-fluid,  and  when 
the  nerve  fibre  is  broken  up,  either  during  life  or  after  death,  it  is  apt  to  flow  out. 
and  so  we  may  have  free  drops  of  myeline  which  have  a  strongly  refracting  outline 
(4,  Fig.  303).  The  primitive  sheath  is  a  transparent  membranous  tube  which 
covers  the  fibre  and  keeps  the  medullary  sheath  together.  When  transverse  sections 
of  a  nerve  which  has  been  hardened  and  stained  are  examined  these  various  con- 
stituents appear,  as  in  Fig.  301.    The  axis  cylinder  is  a  coloured  point  in  the  middle 
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ol  each  fibre.     The  medullary  sbekth  sronnd  th 
The  primitive  sheath  torme 
ft  coloDred  ring  around  the 
fibre. 

It  a  medullated  nerve  fibre 
be  examined  after  prepara- 
tion with  oBmio  acid,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  as  Ranvier  has 
shown,  the  medullar^rgheath 


s  tiansparent  and  colotuleaa. 


,   bnt    i 


interrupted  at  intervalB,  the 
axis  cylinder  and  primitive 
sheath  being  alone  present 
thronghoDt.  These  nodet 
divide  the  nerve  fibre  into 
sections,  and  each  section 
receives  a  further  individu- 
ality from  the  tact  that  about 
its  middle  an  oval  nucleus  is 
present  inside  the  primitive 
sheath,  between  it  and  the 
medullary  sheath. 

K  on -medullated  or  pale 
nerves  have  no  medollary 
■heath,  and  consist  essen- 
tially  of  aiia  cylinders  each  < 


>vered  with  a  primitive  sheath  in  which  nuclei  oi 


/^ 


at  intervals.     As  the  white  appearance  of  ordinary  nerves  depends 
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sheath,  non-medullated  nerves  are  grey  in  colour.  Most  nerves  at  their  peripheral 
terminations  lose  the  medullary  sheath  and  become  pale,  but  some  are  so  through- 
out, chiefly  the  olfactory  nerve  and  the  whole  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system. 

1.  Injury  and  division. of  nerve  stems. — When  a  mixed  nerve  is 
divided  there  occur  motor  and  sensory  paralyses  in  the  peripheral  parts 
dependent  on  it  It  sometimes  happens  that  conduction  is  re-established 
within  a  few  days,  and  this  must  take  place  by  the  cut  ends  uniting  by 
immediate  union  or  by  the  first  intention.  Most  frequently,  however, 
the  restoration  of  function  is  tardy,  and  processes  occur  in  the  nerves 
which  have  been  carefully  studied  by  experimentation  on  animals.  The 
changes  which  ensue  on  the  division  of  a  nerve  occur  mainly  in  the 
peripheral  portion  of  it,  and  they  consist  in  the  first  place  in  a  De- 
generation by  which  the  structure  is  largely  destroyed,  and  in  the 
second  place  in  a  Regeneration  by  which  it  is  restored.  The  degenera- 
tive process  is  often  called  Wallerian,  from  the  observer  who  first 
studied  it. 

The  Causation  of  this  peculiar  degenerative  process  is  connected  with 
the  nutritive  arrangements  of  the  nerves.  As  the  axis  cylinders  of  the 
nerves  are  but  the  prolongations  of  the  nerve  cells,  they  are  dependent 
on  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  for  their  nutrition.  Just  as  any  process  of  a 
cell  will  degenerate  when  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  cell,  so  do  the 
nerve  fibres  degenerate  when  divided  from  the  nerve  cells.  The  sensory 
fibres  of  the  peripheral  nerves  are  prolongations  from  the  cells  of  the 
ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots,  whilst  the  motor  fibres  are  prolongations 
from  the  cells  of  the  anterior  cornua,  and  hence  the  growth  or  degener- 
ation of  the  fibres  takes  place  in  opposite  directions  and  is  under  the 
control  of  diflTerent  nutritive  or  trophic  centres.  Most  nerve  stems 
consist  of  both  afferent  and  efferent  fibres,  and  the  division  of  the  stem 
will  cut  the  fibres  off  from  their  cells,  whether  they  be  afferent  or 
efferent.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  when  a  posterior  nerve 
root  is  divided  on  the  proximal  side  of  its  ganglion,  the  fibres  de- 
generate in  a  central  direction,  or  towards  the  spinal  cord.  The  small 
part  still  attached  to  the  ganglion  remains  intact.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  an  anterior  root  l)e  divided,  the  proximal  portion  in  connection  with 
the  spinal  cord  remains  intact,  while  the  portion  distal  to  the  section 
degenerates. 

The  changes  about  to  be  described  have  been  studied  chiefly  by  ex- 
perimentation on  animals,  but  similar  conditions  have  been  observed  in 
man  after  division  of  nerves.  In  several  diseases  of  nerves  also,  such  as 
inflammation,  leprosy,  syphilis,  there  may  be  interruptions  of  the  nerve 
fibres  leading  to  lesions  similar  to  those  occurring  in  consequence  of 
division,  but  perhaps  mixed  up  with  other  phenomena. 
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The  Degenerative  process  occurs  almost  simultaneously  in  the  whole 
peripheral  distribution  of  the  divided  nerve,  affecting  both  sensory  and 
motor  fibres.  The  most  obvious  change  is  in  the  medullary  sheath.  It 
coagulates,  breaks  up  into  drops,  and  through  time  disappears  by  ab- 
80i-ption.  This  disintegration  of  the  medullary  sheath  occiu^  gradually, 
and  the  granular  fat  into  which  it  breaks  up  is  partly  taken  up  by  the 
nuclei  of  the  nerve  fibre,  but  partly  also  finds  its  way  out  of  the  primitive 
sheath,  and  is  found  in  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  and  the  walls 
of  the  capillaries.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  part 
taken  by  the  axis  cylinder  in  the  process.  Erb  asserts  that  it  persists 
after  the  medullary  sheath  has  been  destroyed,  but  Eanvier  states  that 
it  is  broken  up,  its  interruption  corresponding  ^4th  the  abolition  of 
electric  conductivity  in  the  nerve.  Michael  Foster  gives  his  adhesion 
to  the  same  view.  Whether  the  axis  cylinder  is  destroyed  or  not,  the 
nerve  fibre  undergoes  a  great  transformation  by  the  loss  of  its  medullary 
sheath,  and  it  becomes  converted  into  a  pale  fibre,  interrupted  at  inter- 
vals by  the  nuclei  or  by  some  persisting  clumps  of  myeline. 

It  is  asserted  by  Ranvier  that  the  nuclei,  which  we  have  seen  to  exist  inside  the 
primitive  sheath  between  every  two  nodes,  take  an  active  part  in  this  process. 
They  enlarge  and  divide,  and,  by  impinging  on  the  medullary  sheath,  help  to  break 
it  np.  It  is  by  them  also,  according  to  this  author,  that  the  axis  cylinder  is  inter- 
rupted. The  enlargement  and  division  of  the  nuclei  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  occurs  in  muscle  in  certain  lesions  to  be  considered  afterwards,  and  it  is 
regarded  as  inflammatory  in  its  nature. 

At  the  place  of  division  of  the  nerve,  as  there  is  a  wound,  there  are 
signs  of  inflammation.  Leucocytes  collect  between  and  around  the  cut 
ends  of  the  nerve,  and  even  penetrate  into  the  primitive  sheath  for 
some  distance.  These  leucocytes,  which  are  most  abundant  soon  after 
the  section,  attack  the  medullary  sheath,  and  assist  in  breaking  it  up ; 
the  myeline  is  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes  so  as  to  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  compound  granular  corpuscles.  In  the  central  end  of  the  divided 
nerve,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  medullary  sheath  is  limited,  as 
the  invasion  of  leucocytes  generally  stops  short  at  the  first  node. 

After  a  time  the  inflammation  subsides  largely,  and  the  wound,  in- 
cluding skin  and  soft  parts,  is  united  by  a  cicatrix  formed  in  the  usual 
way.  The  divided  ends  of  the  nerves  are  united  by  a  pale  cicatricial 
band,  which  does  not  as  yet  contain  any  proper  nervous  elements,  and 
does  not  effect  a  restoration  of  the  conductivity. 

Conduction  is  restored  by  a  process  of  Regeneration.  According  to 
the  researches  of  Ranvier,  this  occurs  entirely  by  the  axis  cylinders  of 
the  central  end  budding  out  and  extending  first  into  the  cicatrix  and 
then  into  the  peripheral  end.     The  axis  cylinder  enlarges  at  its  ex- 
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tremity  and  becomes  divided  longitudinally  into  several  fine  fibres, 
which  grow  out  into  the  cicatrix.  Arrived  at  the  cut  end  of  the  peri- 
pheral portion  they  penetrate  into  it,  and  very  frequently  pass  into  a 
primitive  sheath.  In  this  way  a  number  of  new-formed  axis  cylinders 
may  be  found  inside  an  old  nerve-tube,  and  there  may  be  alongside  of 
them  some  pieces  of  persisting  myelina  These  new  axis  cylinders  after 
a  time  acquire  medullary  sheaths,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  nerve  is 
completed.  According  to  Remak  and  others,  the  new  fibres  are  not 
formed  entirely  by  budding  from  the  central  end,  but  arise  also  from 
the  remaining  axis  cylinders  of  the  peripheral  end.  This  view  is 
probably  incorrect. 

Along  with  the  nerves  the  Muscles  suffer,  undergoing  marked 
wasting.  The  muscular  cylinders  diminish  in  diameter,  the  transverse 
striation  becomes  less  distinct  and  the  fibres  become  granular.  If 
regeneration  does  not  occur  the  muscular  fibres  lose  their  transverse 
striae  entirely,  become  greatly  narrower,  and  may  even  present  hyaline 
degeneration  (see  under  Coagulation-Necrosis).  The  atrophy  of  the 
muscular  fibres  is  often  accompanied  by  an  interstitial  inflammation 
resulting  in  a  new-formation  of  connective  tissue  between  the  muscular 
fibres,  a  kind  of  cirrhosis,  leading,  in  cases  where  the  conduction  of 
the  nerve  is  not  restored,  to  considerable  shortening  of  the  muscle  and 
deformity.  If  regeneration  of  the  nerve  occurs  then  the  muscle  is 
restored,  but  there  is  frequently  some  prolonged  or  permanent  damage. 
The  muscular  fibres  remain  partly  of  smaller  diameter  and  there  may 
be  some  permanent  interstitial  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue. 

There  are  also  Trophic  changes  frequently  manifested  in  the  skin 
and  other  structures,  such  as  will  fall  to  be  described  later  on  as  Tropho- 
nearoses.  They  consist  of  atrophy  of  the  skin,  oedema,  and  occasionally 
the  peculiar  condition  described  as  "glossy  skin."  There  may  also  be 
swellings  of  the  joint. 

2.  Neuritis. — Nerves  are  liable  to  inflammations  from  the  action  of 
irritants  of  various  sorts.  In  the  causation  of  such  inflammations  two 
distinct  categories  may  bo  distinguished.  We  have,  in  the  first  place, 
a  group  in  which  a  poison  is  circulating  in  the  blood  and  affects  the 
nerve  stems,  and  in  the  second  place  we  have  cases  in  which  the  lesion 
is  local,  being  due  either  to  an  extension  from  some  existing  inflamma- 
tion or  to  the  direct  action  on  particular  nerves  of  an  infective  or  other 
agent  which  produces  the  inflammation.  The  former  group  may  be 
distinguished  as  toxic,  and  the  latter  as  localized. 

(1)  Toxic  Neuritis. — The  poison  is  in  solution,  and  acts  on  the  nerves 
as  a  chemical  or  chemico-vital  irritant.  It  may  be  a  metallic  poison, 
such  as  lead  or  arsenic,  but  is  more  frequently  a  toxine  resulting  from 
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the  action  of  microbes.  It  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  inclade  alcohol 
in  the  latter  category,  as  it  is  the  product  of  the  action  of  vegetable 
organisms  closely  allied  to  the  bacteria.  In  toxic  neuritis  the  irritant, 
being  in  solution  in  the  blood,  acts  on  the  whole  nerves  at  once,  the 
neuritis  is  therefore  usually  multiple  and  symmetrical.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  noted  that  the  various  irritants  show  special  elective  affinities  for 
particular  nerves,  this  fact  being  consistent  with  what  is  known  in 
general  as  to  the  action  of  poisons. 

The  various  poisons  act,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  nerve  structures 
proper,  and  hence  these  inflammations  are  mostly  parenchymatous. 
They  are  characterized  by  breaking  up  of  the  medullary  sheaths,  and 
other  changes  analogous  to  those  described  as  following  division  of 
nerve  stems.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that,  while  in  the  case  where 
a  nerve  has  been  divided,  all  the  fibres  of  the  peripheral  end  suffer  a  like 
and  simultaneous  degeneration,  since  all  of  them  are  alike  separated 
from  their  trophic  centres,  it  is  otherwise  in  the  case  we  are  considering, 
for  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  all  may  not  be  alike  vulnerable  to  the 
toxic  agent,  nor  simultaneously  attacked,  so  that  in  such  a  nerve,  fibres 
may  be  found  side  by  side  in  very  different  states,  and  illustrative  of 
the  various  phases  of  the  Wallerian  degeneration.  The  lesion  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  limited  to  portions  of  the  stems  affected,  but  as  the 
result  is  to  interrupt,  more  or  less,  the  conductivity  of  the  nerves, 
there  may  be  secondary  changes  in  the  peripheral  distribution  such  as 
ensue  on  the  division  of  nerves.  There  is  also  wasting  of  muscles  in 
cases  where  the  motor  nerves  are  involved.  Several  forms  of  toxic 
neuritis  have  been  distinguished. 

(a)  Neuritis  in  lead  and  arsenical  poisoning. — In  lead  poisoning  the 
agent  attacks  particular  nerves,  and  it  affects  the  motor  fibres  much 
more  than  the  sensory.  The  commonest  seats  of  the  affection  are  the 
nerves  of  the  forearms  and  hands,  and  the  characteristic  symptom  is 
"drop-wrist."  This  is  usually  bilateral,  but  may  be  more  marked  on 
one  side  than  the  other.  There  is  a  curious  omission  of  the  nerve  to 
the  supinator  longus  in  the  affection.  The  neuritis  is  not  limited  to 
these  nerves,  but  may  affect  the  nerves  of  the  larynx,  the  eye,  etc. 
The  condition  of  the  nerves  is  that  of  parenchymatous  neuritis,  with 
wasting  of  the  muscles. 

In  arsenical  poisoning  the  affection  of  the  nerves  is  also  localized,  but 
the  sensory  nerves  are  more  frequently  affected  along  with  the  motor 
than  in  lead  poisoning.  There  is  greater  variety  in  the  symptoms,  and 
these  may  also  be  complicated  by  the  cord  being  affected. 

(b)  Multiple  Neuritis.— This  includes  a  considerable  number  of  forms 
in  which  an  organic  poison  is  present  in  the  blood.     Many  nerves  are 
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affected,  and  the  change  is  parenchymatous.  More  or  less  extensive 
paralysis  with  muscular  wasting  results.  In  this  country  the  most 
frequent  form  is  Alcoholic  neuritis,  and  in  this  form  there  may  be 
wide-spread  lesions  affecting  many  nerves,  and  leading  to  extensive 
paralysis  and  atrophy  of  muscles. 

The  acute  specific  fevers  are  sometimes  followed  by  multiple  neuritis. 
It  is  a  rare  result  in  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  is  more  frequent  in 
malaria,  but  is  especially  common  as  a  result  of  diphtheria.  The 
neuritis  seems  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  poison  evolved 
by  the  infective  agent,  and  not  of  the  latter  itself  This  is  proved,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  diphtheria,  by  the  fact  that  the  toxine  obtained  from 
cultures  is  ctipable  of  inducing  the  paralysis  without  the  bacteria  being 
present. 

The  disease  known  in  India  as  Beri-beri,  and  in  Japan  as  Eak-k6,  is 
apparently  a  multiple  neuritis,  due  to  a  specific  infection.  It  is  endemic 
in  certain  localities,  and  particular  forms  of  microbes  have  been  asserted 
bv  some  authors. 

The  poisons  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  cancer  may  also,  when 
present  in  the  blood,  give  rise  to  a  multiple  neuritis,  although  these 
diseases  are  more  to  be  associated  with  localized  neuritis. 

The  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  in  cases  of  neuritis,  especially  in 
the  toxic  forms,  has  been  much  discussed,  and  there  are  records  by 
Dejerine  of  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  in  cases  of  diph- 
theritic neuritis  examined  by  him.  A  like  condition  has  been  found  in 
cases  of  alcoholic  neuritis,  while  atrophy  of  these  cells  has  been  noted 
also  in  the  forms  depending  on  lead  intoxication.  Quite  recently  the 
question  has  been  again  considered  by  Marinesco  and  Lugaro,  with  the 
aid  of  Nissl's  method  of  staining,  and  both  have  found  changes  in  these 
cells  in  such  cases. 

(2)  Local  Neuritis. — This  is  due  to  an  agent  acting  locally.  It  may 
be  the  result  of  direct  injury  to  a  nerve,  as  by  the  broken  end  of  a 
bone.  Cold  is  also  an  occasional  cause,  as  in  the  sciatic  nerve.  In- 
flammations may  extend  by  contiguity  to  a  nerve  stem,  or  an  infective 
agent  may  fix  on  particular  ner\'es  and  produce  local  lesions.  Many 
of  these  forms  are  chronic,  and  these,  as  in  the  case  of  chronic  inflam- 
mations in  general,  are  characterized  by  new-formation  of  connective 
tissue.  The  inflammation  is  in  this  way  interstitial,  the  perineurium 
and  endoneurium  being  thickened.  There  is  consequent  atrophy  of 
the  nerve  fibres  with  the  results  in  the  nerves  themselves  and  in  the 
muscles  which  ensue  on  division  of  nerves.  Several  forms  merit  a 
special  description. 

(a)  Neuritis  by  continuity.    Acute  suppurative  inflammations  do 
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not  readily  extend  to  peripheral  nerve  stems.  A  nerve  may  be  bathed 
in  pus,  and  almost  isolated  by  the  suppuration  around,  but  there  may 
be  almost  no  infiltration  of  the  nerve  itself.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
that  the  perineurium  forms  a  barrier  between  the  lymph  spaces  of  the 
nerve  and  those  of  surrounding  parts.  If  a  nerve  in  a  living  animal  be 
exposed,  and  the  wound  filled  with  water  in  which  vermilion  is  sus- 
pended, then  the  leucocytes  which  accumulate  take  up  the  vermilion 
and  carry  it  in  various  directions,  but  not  into  the  nerve.  But  if  a 
nerve  in  a  suppurating  wound  be  itself  wounded  so  as  to  lay  open  its 
internal  structure,  then  suppuration  will  readily  extend  into  it. 

An  exception  to  this  condition  is  afforded  by  the  nerves  before  their 
exit  from  the  skull  or  spinal  canal.  These  are  much  less  protected  by 
an  external  sheath,  and  in  consequence  acute  inflammations,  such  as 
simple  and  tubercular  leptomeningitis,  readily  involve  the  substance  of 
those  nerves. 

Chronic  inflammations  also  extend,  by  contiguity,  to  nerves.  Thus 
an  inflammation  of  a  joint,  or  a  dysenteric  inflammation  of  the  intestine 
may  give  rise  to  a  neuritis.  It  is  most  frequent  as  a  result  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  pelvic  organs,  the  bladder,  uterus,  etc.  It  is  important 
to  observe  that  inflammations  originating  thus  may  extend  up  the 
nerves,  and  we  may  have  an  Ascending  neuritis  which  may  extend 
even  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  irritant  having  obtained  entrance,  gradually  finds  its  way  along  the 
lymph-spaces  of  the  nerve,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  somewhat  inde- 
pendent of  those  around.  • 

(b)  Leprous  Neuritis. — This  is  characterized  by  the  specific  leprous 
new-formation  which  occurs  in  the  nerve-stems,  as  already  described, 
the  condition  being  a  specific  interstitial  neuritis  with  atrophy  of 
the  nerve  fibres  and  consequent  sensory  and  motor  phenomena  (see 
pp.  319-320). 

(c)  Syphilitic  Neuritis. — This  mostly  occurs  in  the  cranial  nerves, 
where  a  gumma  or  gummatous  inflammation  of  the  meninges  involves 
a  nerve  in  its  transit  from  the  brain  to  its  foramen. 

3.  Tumours  of  Nerves. — The  term  Neuroma  is  applied  to  almost  all 
forms  of  tumours  in  the  course  of  nerves,  and  as  the  majority  of  these 
do  not  consist  of  nervous  tissue,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  false 
neuromata.  In  the  true  neuroma  there  is  new-formation  of  nerve 
fibres  which  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tissue  (see  Fig.  84, 
p.  227).  The  false  neuromata  are  mostly  fibrous  tumours  of  nerves,  and 
there  are  two  forms  which  deserve  special  mention. 

Pleziform  neuroma  consists  of  a  series  of  thickened  cords  composed 
of  connective  tissue  in  the  midst  of  which  the  nerve  fibres  are  contained. 
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The  connective  tissue  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  take  the  characters 
of  mucous  tissue. 

Multiple  neuromata  are  really  fibrous-tissue  tumours,  and  as  such 
are  described  at  p.  212. 

Sarcoma  is  very  rare  in  nerves.  Cancers  do  not  occur  as  primary 
tumours,  but  nerves  are  often  involved  in  the  extension  of  such 
tumours  from  neighbouring  parts.  It  often  happens  that  a  cancer  or 
sarcoma  grows  around  a  nerve,  which  passes  through  its  midst  without 
becoming  the  seat  of  the  tumour  tissue.  This  is  again  to  be  associated 
with  the  apparent  independence  of  the  lymph  spaces  in  nerves.  Some- 
times, however,  a  cancer  breaks  into  a  nerve,  and  grows  in  the  lymph 
spaces  between  the  perineurium  and  the  bundle  of  fibres.  In  such 
cases  the  nerve  fibres  undergo  degeneration. 

Literatnre. — Ranvieb,  Lemons  sur  Thistologie  du  syst^me  nerveux,  1878 ;  Cornil 
et  Ranvier,  Histol.  path.,  2nd  ed.,  1881,  i.,  661 ;  Woijiero,  Deutsch.  Zeitschr. 
f.  Chir.,  xviii.  and  xix.,  1888  (with  literature) ;  Pitreb  et  Vaillard,  Arch.  d.  phys., 
v.,  1885 ;  Stroebe,  (Degeneration  and  Regeneration)  Ziegler's  Beitrage,  xiii.,  1893 ; 
Weib  Mitchell,  Injuries  of  Nerves,  1872 ;  Weir  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and  Kkbk, 
Gunshot  wounds  and  other  injuries  of  nerves,  1881 ;  Letden,  (Ascending  neuritis) 
Volkmann's  Vortriige,  Syd.  Soc.  transl.,  1876;  Bowlby,  Injuries  and  Diseases  of 
Nerves,  1889;  Kennedy,  (Degeneration  and  Regeneration)  Phil,  trans,  of  Roy.  Soc., 
vol.  clxxxviii.,  p.  267,  1897,  and  (historical  with  literature)  Proceed.  Phil.  Soc.  of 
Glasgow,  1897-98.  Multiple  neuritis — see  full  account  by  Buzzabd,  Harveian 
Lectures,  in  Lancet,  1885,  vol.  ii.,  also  separate  publication  ;  Drummond,  Peripheral 
paralysis,  1888;  Finlay,  Trans.  Med.  Chir.  Soc,  1887 ;  Ross,  Med.  Chronicle,  1890; 
Ross  and  Bury,  On  Peripheral  neuritis,  1893.  Tumours — see  literature  under 
Neuroma,  p.  228. 

B.— The  Spinal  Cord  and  Medulla  Oblongata. 

Anatomical  Introduction. — The  cord  is  made  up  of  grey  substance,  forming  the 
ganglionic  centres  and  consisting  of  ganglion  cells  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  network, 
and  of  white  substance  consisting  of  medullated  nerve  fibres  having  essentially  the 
structure  of  those  in  the  peripheral  nerves. 

The  grey  BUlwtance  of  the  cord  is  arranged  in  the  well-known  form  of  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  comu  on  either  side,  with  a  commissure  across  the  middle  line. 
The  ganglionic  centres  have  their  seat  chiefly  in  the  anterior  cornua,  and  form  toler- 
ably definite  groups  of  cells  whose  arrangement  may  be  followed  by  reference  to  Fig. 
303,  which  shows  sections  of  the  lumbar  and  cervical  enlargements.  There  are  the 
lateral  groups  divided  into  antero-lateral  and  postero-lateral  (oZ  and/>;),the  anterior 
group  (a),  and  the  internal  group  (t).  Towards  the  centre  of  the  horn  is  the  central 
group  (c).  The  median  group  (m)  is  much  larger  in  the  cervical  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  cord,  and  so  causes  the  horn  to  be  extended  laterally  (see  Fig.  303). 
Lastly,  there  is  a  group  of  cells,  generally  called  Clarke's  vesicular  column,  situated 
near  the  internal  border  of  the  posterior  horns  close  to  the  posterior  commissure. 
The  group  is  present  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  enlargement,  in  the 
dorsal  region,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  enlargement  (see  tv.  Fig.  804). 
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place  vith  the  higher  centres  above  the  cord,  in  the  brain.  We  ma;  thuH  dis- 
tiaguish  two  Bete  of  nerve  tibres,  one  [orming  connections  nithin  tbe  cord  and 
medDlla  and  the  other  forming  communica-  ^      a 

lioDB  betveen  the  cord  and  the  oerebellum 
«nd  cerebrum.  Theue  too  sets  ol  fibres 
will   be  divisible  aguin    into   afferent  and 

It  ia  a  fact  of  Teiy  peculiar  interest,  that 
the  tvo  aela  of  tibres  diatinijiiiahed  above 
seem  to  b«  developed  not  only  separalely 
bnt  al  different  periods,  and  no  the  aid  of 
embryology  has  been  sought  to  enable  us  ' 
to  distinguish  between  them.  The  tibrea  '. 
which  coooeot  the  different  parts  of  the 
cord  and  medulla  with  each  other  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Prtmary  or  Fundamental 
fitiraa.  and  it  ia  found  that  the;  are  the 
tirat  formed,  while  tliose  (orining  higher 
connections  are  of  subse<(uent  development. 
And  may  be  named  B«coud<U7  or  AcMUory  ^ 

ttttnt.     Aa  nerve  fibres  are  first  developed 
without  the  medullary  sheath,  and  recently    LeiUi 
formed  tracts  are  therefore  i 
those  which  have  aci[uired 
this  a  meaiu  of  distinguishing  tbe 
mental  from  tbe  secondary,      What  follows  will  be   understood  by  reference  to 
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<n  of  the  ceivical  oord  il 


Fig.  306,  which  representB  a  tranaTerEe  section  of  the  ceivical  oord  in  tb«  tcetus 
of  nioe  months. 

The  first  developed  fibres  immediately  surround  the  grey  matter,  and  are  oalletl 
the  Autarlnr  and  Poiterlor  root-ionM.  the  latter  being  also  sometimes  called  the 
columns  of  Burdaoh.    As  they  form  commnnications  between  one  part  ol  the  gre; 

T 


matter  and  another,  the  fibres  are  comparatively  short  and  their  number  is  gener- 
ally in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  grey  matter,  or  at  least  of  ganglion  oellt  in  the 
horns.  These  fibres  therefore  do  not  diminisb  from  above  downwards  as  do  the 
others. 

Of  the  fibres  forming  commnnications  between  the  brain  and  oord,  the  best 
known  are  those  which  convey  the  motor  impulsea  from  the  brain  to  the  cord. 
These  form  the  Pjrramldll  tiict.  We  shall  afterwards  trace  them  from  the  oortei 
of  the  brain  downwards,  but  at  present  we  take  them  up  at  the  medulla  obloDgat*. 
Here  the;  form  the  anterior  pyramids  adA  most  oF  the  fibres  decussate  so  (bat  in 
the  cord  they  occupy  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  they  have  in  the  brain.  Some 
of  them,  however,  do  not  decussate,  but  remain  in  the  anterior  parts  of  the  Mfd, 
forming  s  small  band  on  either  side  o(  the  anterior  lorgitudinsl  lissare,  the  Oolnun 
oTTOrek  IT  in  figure).    The  great  mass  of  the  fibres,  having  decussated,  pass  to  the 
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lateral  oolamn  of  the  cord,  whore  thej  occupy  a  definite  poeitioQ 
puts  {pt  in  Gguie).     The  fibres  in  both  thew  positionB  diminieh 
■above  downwardB,  as  theypHM  ioto  the  grej 
substance  of  the  cord  at  sucaeBBivs   levels 
in   order  to  come  into   [elatioQ  with    the 
centres  in  the  anterior  oomua. 

The  Becondarj  centripetal  fibreB,  or  those 
which  loim  Bensoi;  connections  between 
the  cord  and  brain,  are  represented  b;  a 
tract  in  the  posterior  columns  Ijing  next 
Ibe  posterior  lonf^ituditial  tissare,  and  occu- 
pjing  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  columns  of  Turck  anteriorly.  These 
are  called  the  Oolnimu  of  Ooll  (O  in  fiRiire). 
Besides  this  there  is  a  tract  which  (ormB 
-communicatioDB  between  the  cerebellum  and 
the  cord,  bat  which  is  not  of  late  develop- 
ment This  is  the  so  called  DlTBct  car* 
Mllur  truit  {dr  in  fiffre)  which  lies  m  the 
lateral  column  outside  the  pyramidal  tract 
and  as  if  flattened  against  the  surface 
The  function  of  thiB  tract  is  not  known 
but  it  IE  composed  of  centripetal  fibres  and 
diminiBhes  from  above  downwards  even 
more  quickly  than  the  pyramidal  tract  bo 
that  by  lis  disappearance  the  latter  ma; 
«ome  to  the  sarface. 

According  to  Oowers  there  ts  a  centripetal 
tract  anterior  to  the  direct  cerebellar  and 
pyramidal  tracta,  and  lyin),  for  the  moat 
part  close  to  the  surface  of  the  cord,  where 
it  extends  almost  lo  the  anterior  median  j^\_ 
fiasare.  This  is  called  the  Antero  lataiBl 
ato«p<Uiig  tract  or  Oolumii  of  Qovwt  It 
is  thus  similar  in  position  to  the  cerebellar 
tract. 

In  the  Hedtilla  ablongKta  the  grej  and 
white  substances  of  the  cord  may  be  traced 
upwards,  but  they  undergo  considerable  diB 
location.    From  th?  eiamination  of  Fig  306 
it  will  be  seen  that,   as  the  central   canal    |, 
paaiea  backwards  and  finally  opens  out  in   f 
the  loarth   ventricle,  the  grey  matter   de-    i 
parting  from  its  arrangement  into  oornua   | 
but  still  aggregated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  central  canal  and  ventricle,  forms  various 
medalla. 

These  masses  have  special  importance  as  being  the  naclei  ol  origin  of  certain 
nerves,  and  will  be  afterwards  more  particularly  referred  to,  in  connection  with 
bulbar  pkralysis.     The  white  substance  gradually  comes  to  occopy  the  middle  and 


1  the  posterior  part  of  the 
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anterior  parts  of  the  medalla,  and  the  olivary  body  is  intercalated  in  its  midst. 
The  pyramidal  tract  is  easily  recognized  here,  forming  the  anterior  pyramids  {p), 
which  decussate  at  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  (A).  The  motor  fibres,  having 
assumed  a  position  in  front,  remain  anterior  to  the  sensory  in  the  rest  of  their 
course  in  the  brain. 

FoBt-mortem  changeB  and  ix^uries.  ArteflEUSts.  The  soft  structures  of  the  cord 
and  brain  are  very  liable  to  injury  during  the  process  of  removal,  and  to  dis- 
tortions and  other  changes  in  the  course  of  hardening.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  removing  the  parts,  and  also  in  placing  them  into  the  hardening  media 
in  such  a  way  as  that  they  shall  not  be  twisted  or  distorted.  In  spite  of  all 
precautions  there  are  liable  to  be  artificial  changes  in  the  tissue,  especially  when 
the  post-mortem  is  made  some  time  after  death.  These  various  changes  and 
injuries  constitute  the  so-called  Artefacts.  It  is  well  to  have  the  post-mortem  made 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  the  meantime  the  body  may  be  placed  with  the  face 
downwards  and  in  a  cold  atmosphere.  Recently  a  method  of  injecting  formaline 
into  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  orbit  has  come  into  use.  This  has  decided 
advantages  both  in  rendering  the  brain  and  cord  more  easily  handled  without 
risk  of  injury  and  in  preventing  post-mortem  changes. 

literature. — For  a  very  full  exposition  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the 
cord  see  Boss's  Nervous  system,  vol.  i.  An  important  contribution  is  that  by 
FiiECHsiG,  Die  Leitungsbahnen  im  Gehim  und  RUckenmark  des  Menschen,  1876. 
For  diseases  of  spinal  cord,  Ross  and  Gowebs  are  very  complete ;  also  Ebb's  very 
excellent  work  in  Ziemssen's  Encyclopaedia ;  Ghabcot,  Lectures  on  dis.  of  nervous 
syst..  New  Syd.  Soc.  transl.,  2nd  series,  1877  and  1881.  Bbamwell,  Dis.  of  spinal 
cord,  3rd  ed.,  1895 ;  Hammond,  A  treatise  on  dis.  of  nervous  system,  Cth  ed.,  1876; 
Lbyden,  Klinik  der  Riickenmarkskrankheiten,  1875.  Paul  Blocq  and  Albkbt 
LoNDE,  Anat.  path,  de  la  moelle  ^pini^re,  Paris,  1891 ;  Piebbe  Mabib,  Lect.  on 
dis.  of  spinal  cord,  New  Syd.  Soc.  transL,  1895;  Van  Gibson,  Artefacts  of  the 
nervous  system,  reprint  from  New  York  Medical  Journal,  1892. 

I.— SECONDARY  DE(iENERATIONS  IN  THE  CORD. 

Causation. — Secondary  degenerations  occur  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  as  a  result  of  interruption  of  nerve  fibres,  and  they  are  to  be 
understood  on  similar  principles  to  the  degeneration  of  peripheral 
nerves  from  division  of  their  fibres.  The  interruption  to  the  nerve 
fibres  may  be  in  the  brain,  in  the  cord  itself,  or  in  the  posterior  nerve 
roots.  Those  occurring  in  the  brain  are  mostly  the  result  of  haemorr- 
hages, softenings,  or  other  coarse  lesions.  In  the  cord  itself  inter- 
ruption is  the  result  of  inflammation,  of  direct  injuries,  or  of  lesions 
which  press  on  the  cord.  Acute  cui'vature  of  the  spine,  whether  the 
result  of  injury,  as  when  there  occurs  a  fracture-dislocation  of  the 
vertebra?,  or  of  disease,  as  in  tuberculosis  of  the  vertebrae,  is  a  some- 
what frequent  cause.  Pressure  on  the  cord  is  produced  in  various 
ways.  As  the  cord  is  within  a  rigid  bony  canal,  any  increase  in  the 
contents  of  the  canal  is  apt  to  cause  pressure  on  the  cord.  Thus 
haemorrhage  into  the  spinal  canal,  such  as  results  from  an  aneurysm 
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bursting  into  the  c&nal,  may  cause  it.  Again  tuberculosie  of  the 
vertebrte,  if  it  extends  to  the  membranea  of  the  cord,  leads  to  great 
thickening  of  them,  a  pulpy  granulation  tissuo  being  produced  like 
that  in  tuberculosis  of  joints.  The  pressure  of  this  new-formed  tissue 
has,  in  several  cases  observed  by  the  author,  led  to  interruption  to  the 
coid.  Again,  tumours  of  the  membranes  or  of  the  cord  may  have  a 
similar  result.  Syphilitic  lesions  in  some  cases  press  on  the  cord  and 
lead  to  interruption.  Lastly,  inflammations  in  the  cord  itself,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  exudation  or,  in  chronic  inflammation,  of  the  new- 
fonned  connective  tissue  may  interrupt  the  nerve  fibres. 

Cbaraoter  of  the  changes.  Grey  Degeneration.  ScleroBia. — We 
have  already  seen  that  when  a  nerve  stem  in  an  animal  or  in  man  is 
divided,  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  nerve  degenerates.  The  moat 
prominent  changes  are  in  the  medullary  sheath  which  coagulates,  then 
breaks  up,  and  is  Anally  absorbed.  The  degeneration  occurs  from  the 
[mint  of  section  towards  the  periphery,  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  that  the  nerve  fibres  are  cut  off  from 
the  nerve  cells  of  which  the  axis  cylinders  are  prolongations.  In  the 
central  nervous  system,  when  the  fibres  are  interrupted,  the  degenera- 
tion is  of  the  same  character  as  in  peripheral  nerves,  and  results  in  the 
destruction  of  the  medullary  sheath. 

The  opaque  dead  white  colour  of  the  white  or  fibrous  nerve  substance 
is  due  to  the  medullary  sheath,  which  is  a  highly  refracting  fatty 
substance.     If  this  medullary  sheath  be  lost,  then  the  white  nerve 


substance  becomes  grey,  and  so  we  speak  of  Orey  degeneration  in  all 
rases  where  the  medullary  sheath  is  lost,  whether  from  the  cause  we 
are  considering  or  not.  A  tract  of  white  nervous  tissue  affected  with 
this  degeneration  will  be  like  a  tract  of  grey  substance. 
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When  a  degenerated  area  is  examined  under  the  microscope  the  most 
marked  change  is  the  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  nerve  fibres,  as 

shown  in  Fig.  307.  The  connective  sub- 
stance is  greatly  increased,  and  the  nen'e 
fibres  appear  only  at  intervals,  a  few  sur- 
viving in  the  midst  of  the  general  destruc- 
tion. There  is  sometimes  also  considerable 
shrinking  of  the  degenerated  area,  but  this 
is  much  more  manifest  in  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  parts  above  it  than  in  the  cord. 
In  addition  to  simple  degeneration  there 
ia  sometimes  a  new-formation  of  connective 
tissue,  which  some  regard  as  inflammatory 
in  character.  The  inflammatory  character  is 
little  marked  in  secondary  degeneration,  but 
there  are  some  forms  of  grey  degeneration 
in  which  the  inflammatory  new-formation  is 
perhaps  the  primary  factor,  and  the  de- 
generation of  the  nerve  fibres  the  result  of  it. 
Whether  there  be  new-formed  connective 
tissue  or  not,  and  whether  the  process  be 
inflammatory  or  not,  the  absence  of  the  soft 
medullary  sheath  causes  a  hardening  of  the 
tissue,  and  so  the  term  Sclerosis  when 
applied  to  the  white  substance  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  grey  degeneration. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  degenera- 
tion occurs  in  the  fibres  which  are  cut  off 
from  their  cells,  and  it  seems  that  in  the 
cord  as  a  rule  the  cells  are  at  the  lower 
termination  of  the  afferent  fibres  and  at  the 
upper  termination  of  the  efferent.  Hence 
the  degeneration  mostly  follows  the  direction 
in  which  the  nerve  conducts,  passing  up- 
wards from  the  seat  of  lesion  in  the  case  of 
centripetal  fibres  and  downwards  in  the  case 
of  centrifugal.  So  we  speak  of  ascending 
and  descending  degeneration. 

The  degeneration  takes  some  time  to 
develop.  According  to  experiments  in  dogs 
it  begins  fourteen  days  aft^r  the  infliction  of  an  injury,  but  it  is 
many  weeks  before  the  appearances  are  fiilly  established. 


Fiff.  308.-  Deacendiug  degenora- 
tionin  medulla  oblongata  and  cord, 
a,  Medulla  at  fourth  Tentricle,  6,  at 
decussation,  e,  </,  e,  f,  cord  in  upper 
and  lower  cervioU,  dorsal,  and 
lumbar  regions. 
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FOKMS  OF  SECONDARY  DEFENERATION. 

1.  Descendingr  gfrey  degreneration  (Deseendins  scierom). — As  we  have 
just  seen,  this  lesion  affects  centrifugal  or  motor  fibres,  including  the 
fibres  of  the  anterior  root-zone  and  the  pyramidal  tract.  The  former 
are  short  fibres,  and  when  they  are  interrupted  there  is  a  descending 
degeneration  extending  only  a  short  distance  downwards.  But  the 
fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract  are  continuous  fratn  the  brain  downwards 
to  the  extremity  of  the  cord,  and  wherever  interrupted  they  show 
degeneration  in  all  parts  situated  below  the  lesion. 

The  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract  is  most  frequently  brought 
about  by  a  Lesion  of  the  brain,  and  in  that  case  it  exists  in  the  parts 
of  the  tract  aho^u  as  well  as  in  those  below  the  medulla  oblongata. 
We  have  here  to  consider  it  in  the  medulla  and  cord.  In  the  medulla 
oblongata  it  occupies  the  anterior  pyramid  (see  Fig.  308,  a),  where  it 
frequentlj'  produces  great  shrinking.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla 
(Fig.  308,  h)  the  degenerated  fibres  decussate  and  the  degeneration 
takes  up  its  position  at  first  at  the  side  of  the  central  canal  (see  Fig. 
308X  afterwards,  in  the  cord,  passing  into  the  lateral  columns  in  the 
regular  position  of  the  pymnndul  ti-act  (Fig.  30f*,  e,  d,  e,  /,  and  Figs. 
309  and  310).     In  some  cases  it  entirely  decussates,  hut  the  column  of 

Fig.    SOU.  —  [leacsndiDK    <■<-''  ^S-    SlC—UcwendluK    detiviii^ni. 

jjnertllmi.       Cerricsl    realon.  Hon.    Lumhir  region.    The  aBocted 

The    pyrunldal    tnct    ati    t]it  p^nta&dA]  tnut  utaaii  nnd  reacblntr 

right  >lde  la  p«lc.  the  milMX. 

Tiirck  in  the  anterior  white  column  is  also  aft'ected  in  most  cases.  In 
its  whole  course  the  lesion  diminishes  from  above  downwards,  but  is 
traceable  down  to  the  lumbar  region.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
pyramidal  tract  gradualh*  diminishes  in  bulk  from  above  downwards 
on  account  of  its  fibres  leaving  it  from  time  to  time  to  come  into 
relation  with  the  liranching  processes  of  the  large  motor  cells  in  the 
anterior  horns.  It  may  be  noted  also  that,  unlike  what  has  been 
described  as  occurring  on  section  or  interruption  of  a  spinal  nerve, 
when  the  fibres  of  this  tract  sulTer  interruption  or  injmy,  degeneration 
occurs  mnidlanemuhj  in  the  whole  length  of  the  fibre  distal  to  the  point 
of  interruption,  and  is  only  a  descending  degeneration  in  the  sense  that 
it  occurs  below  the  |>oiii(  of  injur;'. 
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The  pyramidal  tract  may  be  interrupted  in  any  part  of  its  course, 
and  it  may  be  so  in  the  cord.  If  the  entire  cord  be  divided  there  is, 
immediately  beneath  the  point  of  section,  a  degeneration  of  the  anterior 
root-zones  which  is  continued  but  a  short  distance.  There  is  also  a 
degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract  on  both  sides  continued  downwards 
the  whole  length  of  the  cord.  The  interruption  either  in  the  cord  or 
brain  may  be  incomplete,  and  in  that  case  the  degenerated  fibres  will 
be  fewer  in  number  and  the  area  less  distinctive  in  appearance. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned  that  now  and  again  in  cases  of 
unilateral  cerebral  lesion  giving  rise  to  descending  degeneration  in  the 
pyramidal  tracts,  the  degeneration  is  double,  involving  the  tracts 
of  both  sides.  The  explanation  of  such  anomalous  cases  must  be  found 
in  irregularity  in  the  distribution  of  the  pyramidal  fibres,  but  in  all 
cases  at  least  a  few  fibres  may  })e  found  degenerated  in  the  situation 
of  the  pyramidal  tract  of  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  or  idio-lateral. 

Effect  on  function  of  descending  sclerosis.—  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  pyramidal  fibres  end  in  the  cord  at  successive  levels,  passing 
into  the  ganglionic  centres.  When  the  fibres  are  degenerated  these 
centres  are  cut  off*  from  the  higher  centres  and  left  more  to  themselves. 
They  are  still  connected  with  the  muscles,  which  retain  their  contractile 
power.  Voluntary  motion  is  lost,  but  certain  involuntary  muscular 
phenomena  may  be  even  exaggerated. 

Late  rigidity,  occurring  in  hemiplegia,  or  in  paraplegia  from  injury 
to  the  cord,  comes  on  a  considerable  time  after  the  onset  of  the 
paralysis,  and  may  be  regarded  as  coinciding  in  time  with  the  full 
<levelopment  of  the  sclerosis.  There  is  here  a  more  or  less  permanent 
contraction  of  some  muscles  with  absence  of  contraction  in  others, 
producing  sometimes  fixation  of  the  members  of  the  body  in  special 
positions  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  tlefoimity.  This  fixed 
condition,  due  to  the  muscular  spasm,  is  often  called  Contracture. 
It  implies  a  continuous  impulse  to  the  contracted  muscles  originating 
in  the  cord  or  elsewhere.  Charcot  suggests  that  the  inflammatory 
process  which  he  supposes  to  be  involved  in  the  sclerosis  may  irritate 
the  fibres  passing  to  the  anterior  cornua  and  so  result  in  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  muscular  centres  there.  But  this  view  can  hardly  be 
accepted  ;  there  may  be  almost  no  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  affected 
part  and  yet  marked  ngidity.  Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  irritation  of  degenerated  and  virtually  lost  fibres  should  cause 
stimulation  of  the  ganglion  cells.  A  more  proba}>le  explanation  is 
suggested  by  Hitzig.  Taking  as  an  example  the  case  of  the  arm  in 
hemiplegia,  it  appears  that  the  contraction  occurs  most  readily  in  those 
muscles  which  are  in  a  position  to  contract  most  easily.     The  hemi- 
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plegic  generally  lies  in  bed  with  his  forearm  across  his  chest,  and  even 
when  walking  about  he  supports  it  across  his  chest,  and  it  is  the  biceps 
which  becomes  rigid.  Then  it  has  been  shown  that  when  the  fingers 
are  released  from  the  action  of  the  muscles  and  left  to  assume  the 
position  to  which  the  bones  and  ligaments  best  accommodate  them- 
selves, they  assume  a  semi-flexed  position,  such  as  we  see  in  the  dead 
body.  It  is  obvious  that  the  flexor  muscles  will  most  easily  contract 
imder  these  circumstances,  and  it  is  they  which  get  rigid  in  hemiplegics. 
Take  along  with  this  the  fact  which  Volkmann  points  out,  that  muscles 
can  actively  contract  but  cannot  actively  relax,  and  it  is  seen  that 
any  slight  impulse  is  apt  to  be  cumulative  when  there  is  no  action  of 
antagonistic  muscles.  The  centres  of  the  anterior  cornua  are  still  in 
"Connection  with  the  muscles,  and  although  cut  off"  from  the  upper  brain 
are  still  ex|)osed  to  irregular  and,  as  it  were,  accidental  stimulation. 
There  are  reflex  stimuli,  and  there  are  stimuli  from  above  conveyed  in 
a  roundabout  way  through  the  still  open  communications  in  the  cord. 
A  multitude  of  slight  stimulations  will  reach  the  centres  and  as  the  result 
-of  "  summation  of  stimuli "  feeble  impulses  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
muscles.  Those  which  are  stretched  will  not  contract,  but  those  which 
are  so  placed  as  to  contract  easily  will  do  so,  at  first  feebly  but  with 
cumidative  force.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  early 
litages  of  late  rigidity,  there  is  often  considerable  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  after  prolonged  rest,  as  in  sleep,  so  that  a  limb  which  was  rigid 
at  night  is  found  in  the  morning  soft  and  movable.  The  ganglion  cells 
in  sleep  are  protected  from  external  stimulation  an<l  they  cease  acting. 
Pierre  Marie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
rigidity  may  be  the  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  inhibitory  function 
of  the  pyramidal  tracts  upon  the  centres  in  the  cord  and  hence  their 
ill-timed  and  unceasing  action. 

The  exaggerated  Muscle  reflex  which  is  exemplified  in  the  familiar 
clinical  demonstration  of  the  Knee-jerk  and  ankle-clonus,  may  be 
regarded  as  due  to  the  isolation  of  the  muscular  centres  in  the  cord. 
When  the  control  of  higher  centres  is  removed,  lower  centres  usually 
act  more  readily.  The  skin  reflex  is  frequently  decreased,  but  the 
muscle  centres  seem  to  be  more  powerfully  acted  on  by  stimuli  coming 
from  the  muscles. 

2.  Ascending  grey  degeneration  {Ascendiiuj  sderosU). — This  condi- 
tion occurs  as  a  result  of  any  cause  which  interrupts  the  ascending  or 
sensory  fibres  of  the  cord.  The  degeneration  affects  the  centripetal 
fibres,  and  these  we  have  already  seen  to  be  of  two  kinds.  There  are 
the  short  fibres  communicating  between  different  segments  of  the  cord, 
and  forming  the  posterior  root-zones,  and  there  are  the  longer  fibres 
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communicating  between  the  cord  and  brain,  and  forming  the  columns 
of  Goll,   the  direct  cerebellar,  and  partly    the   antero-lateral    tr&cta. 

Q Immediately  above  the  lesion,  all  of  these 

/    /\^f\     \  ^'■^  affected,   so  that  the  degeneration   ha» 

i  / /S>A,  /  considerable  lateral  extension,  involving  the 

\ "'  2     y  whole  of  the  posterior  columns  and  the  direct 

cerebellar  tracts.     But  the  lesion  soon  limits 

itself  to   the   columns   of  Goll,    the   direct 

cerebellar,  and  partly  the  antero-lateral  tracts 


Fig-  3IS. — Akcendiuff  RTey  (lB|cenar4tloD.  The 
cnlunini  or  Goll  sad  dlnct  c'crsbelUr  tiacta  in 
Tlftlbly  pak. 

(see  Figs.  311  and  312),  and  in  these  parts 
it  can  be  traced  up  to  the  restiform  body- 
on  the  Olio  hand,  and  the  cerebellum  on  the 
other.  According  to  Schieflerdecker,  the 
degeneration  in  these  situations  diminishes 
from  below  upwards,  the  diminution  occurr- 
ing at  intervals  as  if,  at  definite  levels,  fibres 
passed  into  the  grey  matter  of  the  conl. 

Some  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which 
11  tumour  pressing  on  the  cauda  equina,  or  a 
severe  traumatic  lesion  of  the  sciatic  nerves, 
had  led  to  ascending  degeneration  of  the  cord. 
In  the  lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  regions  the 
whole  posterior  white  columns  were  degener- 
ated, but  on  passing  upwards  the  degenera- 
tion l)ecame  limited  to  the  columns  of  Goll 
<')  and  the  cerebellar  fibres  as  above.  We  may 
b'  infer  from  this  that  the  fibres  of  the  posterior 
"■  column  are,  to  a  large  extent,  continuous 
trmiu.  init  »bova  that  it  ta  coQflned  with  the  postcHor  ncrve-roots,  and  that  they 
coiumni  of  Turc'k  and  tbo  pyn.  are  prolongations  (axons)  of  the  cells  in  the 

inW»l  trMUarBBilocted.    (Ebb.)  ,.       -    ,  .  ...  , 

ganglia  of  the  postenor  roots  outside  the  cord. 

It  will  lie  evident  that  a  lesion  which  interrupts  the  cord  will  lead  to 

an  ascending  degeneration  above  its  seat  and  a  descending  degeneratioik 


poHteHor  i 
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below  it,  as  in  Fig.  311.     The  degeneration  will  diminish  in  both  cases  aa 
we  pass  from  the  lesion,  quickly  at  first,  but  afterwards  more  gradually. 

3.  Degeneration  in  the  cord  after  amputations.— The  removal  of  a 
limb  abolishes  the  ftinction  of  the  nervous  structures  concerned  in  the 
movements  and  other  actions  of  the  limb,  and  so  these  stmctures 
undergo  atrophy  from  disuse.  The  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  are 
often  slightly  atrophied,  but  the  white  columns  of  the  cord  are  not 
affected.  The  principal  change  is  in  the  anterior  cornua,  where  some 
of  the  ganglion  cells  completely  disappear,  and  others  are  shorn  of  their 
processes  and  atrophied.  This  occurs  at  a  part  of  the  cord  correspond- 
ing with  the  amputated  limb,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  body.  If 
the  amputation  has  been  made  comparatively  late  in  life  there  is  usually 
little  change  in  the  cord  ;  the  earlier  the  age  of  the  person  at  the  time 
of  the  amputation  the  more  likely  are  these  changes  to  occur. 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Edinger,  in  which  intra-uterine  amputation  of 
the  forearm  had  occurred,  and  the  person  lived  to  the  age  of  52,  there 
was  considerable  atrophy  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  corresponding  half  of 
the  cord,  especially  of  the  grey  matter.  There  was  also  some  atrophy 
in  the  motor  region  of  the  convolutions  in  the  brain. 

Utaratnre. — Besides  general  works  already  noted,  Chakcot,  Lectures  on  localiza- 
tion of  cerebral  and  spinal  diseases,  Syd.  Soc.  transl.,  188H;  Tt3RCK,  Sitzungsber.  d. 
Akad.  d.  Wiss.  Wien,  vols,  vi.,  1851,  and  xi.,  1853;  Leyden,  Deutsch.  Klinik,  1863; 
OowEBs,  Diagnosis  of  dis.  of  spinal  cord,  2nd  ed.,  1881,  and  dis.  of  nervous  system, 
3rd  ed.,  vol.  i.,  1899;  Schikfferdecker,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixvii.,  1876;  Dreschfeliv 
(Cord  after  amputation),  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  1879,  xiv.,  424  ;  Genzmer,  Virch. 
Arch.,  1876,  Ixvi.,  265 ;  Edinger,  Virch.  Arch.,  1882,  Ixxxix.,  46,  and  Vorlesungen 
lib.  den  Bau  der  nerv.  Centralorg. 

II.— INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

In    its   widest   acceptation,   inflammation    of   the    spinal    cord,   or 
myelitis,  includes  a  large  number  of  widely-different  conditions,  each  of 
which  will  be  considered  separately.     The  cases  mav  for  convenience 
be  divided  into  two  groups.    In  one  of  these  the  affection  has  a  limited 
longitudinal  extension,  but  involves  the  cord  rather  in  its  thickness. 
For  cases  of  this  class  it  is  customary  to  use  the  expression  Transverse 
myelitis  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  those  in  which  a  consider- 
able length  of  cord  is  attacked,  while  the  inflammation  has  a  limited 
transverse  extension.     The  former  are  usually  due  to  a  definite  cause 
which  acts  on  the  cord  at  a  particular  level.     In  the  second  group  the 
inflammation  follows  a  particular  physiological  system  in  the  cord,  as 
for  instance  a  tract  of  white  substance,  and  extends  in  it  for  some 
distance  from  above  downwards ;  hence  the  name  Systematic  innam- 
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inations  applied  to  this  group.  Such  inflammations  may  involve  the 
white  substance  or  the  grey  substance,  and  they  are  often  distinguished 
by  the  names  Leucomyelitis  (k^vKo^  =  white)  and  Poliomyelitis  (TroXtov 
=  grey).  These  inflammations  have  for  the  most  part  no  assignable 
xjause,  and  are  sometimes  called  spontaneous.  In  some  of  them  the 
process  shows,  perhaps,  more  of  a  degenerative  than  an  inflammatory 
•character.  Besides  these  there  is  a  form  of  myelitis  in  which  the 
lesions  are  somewhat  irregularly  difiiised  over  different  parts  of  the 
brain  and  cord. 

A. — Transverse  Myelitis. 

1.  Acute  transverse  myelitis  (Softening  of  the  cord) — Causation. — 
Cases  occasionally  occur  of  a  limited  transverse  myelitis,  manifested  in 
A  softening  of  the  cord,  without  any  sufficient  cause  being  apparent. 
These  cases,  which  are  usually  designated  spontaneous  or  primary,  are 
assigned  to  exposure  to  cold,  especially  when  the  body  is  overheated  or 
during  menstruation.  The  nature  of  the  irriUint  in  such  cases,  and  its 
source,  are  quite  obscure,  as  well  as  the  reason  for  its  localization  at  a 
particular  part  of  the  cord.  Syphilis  and  certain  of  the  acute  specific 
fevers,  such  as  small-pox,  typhus  fever,  and  measles,  are  sometimes 
assigned  as  causes  of  softening  of  the  cord. 

Direct  injury  to  the  cord,  as  by  fractures  and  dislocations,  or  acute 
curvature  of  the  spine,  produces  myelitis,  especially  where  haemorrhage 
has  been  induced.  In  this  connection  the  great  vascularity  of  the  grey 
subsUince  as  compared  with  the  white,  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  An 
injury  to  the  cord,  as  by  an  acute  curvature  or  even  a  concussion,  may 
protiuce  a  hsemorrhage,  which  is  often  limited  to  the  grey  substance. 
The  hii'morrhage  may  itself  be  the  efficient  cause  of  the  softening. 
Inflammations  extending  to  the  meninges  may,  by  the  action  of  the  in- 
flammatory exudation,  induce  a  softening.  Tumours  have  sometimes 
a  similar  eflect,  although  their  action  is  liable  to  be  more  gradual,  so  as 
to  produce  a  chronic  inflammation. 

Characters  of  the  lesion. — The  myelitis  is  limited  in  longitudinal 
extent,  and  as  the  usual  result  is  softening  of  the  cord,  the  expression 
Acute  softening  of  the  cord  is  almost  equivalent  to  myelitis.  The 
softening  is  usually  most  manifest  in  the  grey  substance,  and  may  even 
be  apparently  confined  to  it,  but  it  involves  the  white  substance  as  well, 
and  usually  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cord. 

The  softened  nervous  tissue  presents,  in  different  cases,  considerable 
variations  in  colour,  so  that  red,  yellow,  grey,  white,  and  even  green 
softening  have  been  described.  If  much  blood  has  escaped  from  the 
-vessels,  there  will  be  red  softening  merging  into  yellow. 
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The  characteristic  morbid  changes  are  the  breaking  up  of  the  nerve 
tissne  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  other  structures.  In  the  white 
substance  drops  of  myeline,  escaped  from  the  medullary  sheath,  are 
found,  and  the  axis  cylinders  are  swollen.  The  fatty  degeneration  is 
manifested  by  the  presence  of  abinidanl  compound  granular  corpuscles, 
which,  to  some  extent,  are  probably  leucocytes  or  neuroglia  cells,  which 
have  picked  up  the  disint^rated  myeline  ;  but  there  may  be  abundant 
leucocytes  apart  from  these  cells.  There  is  also  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  fat  here  having  a  similar  source. 

The  myelitis  rarely  goes  on  to  suppuration,  but  usually  passes  into 
a  chronic  stage.  The  fat,  both  of  the  medullary  sheath  and  of  the 
compound  granular  corpuscles,  is  absorbed,  and  a  condition  of  grey 
softening  remains.  As  the  inflammation  becomes  more  chronic  there  is 
new. formation  of  connective  tissue  of  a  cicatricial  character.  In  the 
midst  of  the  connective  tissue  there  are  often  to  be  found  lai^e  cells 
with  radiating  processes,  sometimes  called  "spider  cells"  or  "Deiter's 
cellfl."  These  are  very  obscurely  visible  in  the  norma!  cord,  where  they 
form  part  of  the  neuroglia,  but  here  they  are  much  enlarged.  In  this 
way  the  proper  elements  of  the  cord  at  the  part  aff'ected  may  be  replaced 
by  a  cicatrix  or  by  a  cyst,  and  its  conduction  intenupted.  In  some 
cases  the  interruption  is  not  complete,  and  there  may  even  be  a  partial 
regeneration  of  the  conducting  fibres,  and  a  partial  recovery  from  the 
paralysis. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  lesion  there  is  extensive  sclerosis  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  as  shown  in  Fig.  313.  This  localizes  itself 
above  and  below  the  seat  of  lesion  as  an 
ascending  and  descending  grey  degenera- 
tion of  the  usual  distribution.  There  may 
be  also  an  extension  of  the  inflammation 
upwards  in  the  pyramidal  tract  for  a 
short  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  lesion 
(as  in  the  specimen  figured). 

Oowers  has  deHCiibed  an  appearance  as  if  a  tlon  in  th<  cord  ItnincdlsUly  tbmn 

Dew-tonnation  ol  nanre  fibres  were  taking  place.  «ni^""t^  [xITtor'ur"' ».id''''po!i"^' 

and   certsinl;  the   laot   that  there  maj  be   a  lateral  tuliiniii-. 
partial   return   ol  power  after  motor   paralysiK 

which  has  lasted  twelve  raonths,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  may  be  Bome 
nacb  new-formalioo. 

2.  Chronic  transverse  myelitis. — We  have  just  seen  that  this  condi- 
tion may  follow  on  un  acute  myelitis,  hut  the  inflammation  may  be 
chronic  from  the  first,  when  it  is  produced  by  an  irritant  which  acts 
gradually.     It  is  most  fre<|Ueiitly  the  result  of  Cbtonic  compression  of 
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the  cord,  as  in  the  case  of  curvature,  or  pressure  by  a  tumour.  It  raay 
also  be  propagated  from  the  membranes,  a  spinal  meningitis  passing 
into  a  myelitis.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  may  arise  by  extension 
from  a  peripheral  nerve,  the  inflammation  travelling  upwards  to  the 
conl.  It  occurs  also  from  exposure  to  cold,  from  strains,  etc.,  as  in  the 
case  of  acute  myelitis. 

The  changes  produced  are  those  common  to  chronic  inflammations. 
There  is  new-formation  of  a  dense  coiniective  tissue,  developing  in  the 
usual  way  from  granulation  tissue.  The  new-formed  tissue  causes 
compression  of  the  proper  nervous  elements  and  their  atrophy.  In  the 
white  substance  the  nerve  fibres  disappeiir,  and  in  the  grey  substance 
the  ganglion  cells.  With  the  growth  of  this  dense  tissue  there  is  an 
induration  of  the  cord,  and  the  term  ScleroBis  is  applicable.  In  the 
white  substance  this  is  manifested  by  the  usual  appearances  of  grey 
degeneration.  There  is  also  a  degree  of  shrinking  of  the  jmrts,  and 
this  is  often  especially  manifest  in  the  grey  substance. 

As  the  nervous  structures  are  partially  or  completely  destroyed 
there  is  a  greater  or  less  inteiruption  of  the  cord,  and  this  results 
in  the  usual  secondarv  de<'euerations  above  and  below  the  seat  of 
the  lesion. 

3.  Diver's  paralysis.  Caisson  disease. — Persons  who  have  been 
working  for  considerable  periods  under  a  greatly  increased  atmospheric 
pressure,  such  as  divers,  or  workers  in  caissons  at  the  foundations  of 
bridges  or  underground  railways,  sometimes  on  coming  into  the  open 
air  become  paralyzed.  It  is  usually  a  paralysis  referable  to  the  spinal 
conl,  and  usually  of  the?  legs ;  but  there  may  be  apoplectic  attacks  with 
hemiplegia,  indicating  that  the  brain  is  afiected.  The  attack  may  l>e 
fatal,  but  recovery  usually  takes  place. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  condition  arises  from  the  abnormal 
escape  of  gas  from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  conl.  The  person  has  been 
under  a  pressure  of  two  or  three  atmospheres,  and  the  gases  of  the 
blood  accumulate.  On  returning  to  the  onlinary  atmosphere  there  is 
an  excessive  escape  of  gas.  The  cord  being  in  a  confined  canal,  and  its 
tissue  being  soft,  i)ressure  is  exercised  on  the  nerve  tissue,  and  there 
may  even  be  some  tearing  of  the  tissue.  There  is  rarely  haemorrhage. 
The  injury  to  the  cord  may  induce  a  subsequent  inflammation,  the 
spaces  foniied  by  the  gases  becoming  occupied  by  round  cells. 

Literatare. — Pott,  Palsy  from  curvature  of  spine,  1776  and  1782;  Broddb,  In- 
juries of  the  spine,  1837 ;  Jaccoud,  Des  Paraplegies,  1864 ;  Fromhann,  Normal  and 
path.  Anat.  des  Rilckenmarks,  1867 ;  Frinberg,  (Myelitis)  Virch.  Arch.,  lix.,  1874 ; 
Snell,  Caisson  disease,  Lond.,  1896.  For  more  complete  literatare  see  Ross, 
ii.,  89. 
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B. — Systematic  Myelitis  and  Degeneration. 

As  already  indicated,  in  the  diseases  included  here  the  affection 
follows  certain  physiological  systems,  and  we  have,  in  the  first  place, 
to  inquire  whether  any  explanation  of  this  can  be  suggested. 

Oeneral  causation. — In  almost  all  the  examples  of  inflammation 
studied  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  the  extension  of  the  process  is 
along  definite  paths.  The  irritant  has  been  brought  to  an  organ  by 
the  blood-vessels,  or  by  some  path  of  transit,  such  as  a  mucous  canal, 
and  it  has  extended,  it  may  be,  by  the  lymphatics  or  along  a  surface. 
In  the  lesions  here  to  l>e  considered,  however,  the  problem  is  much 
more  difficult.  The  localization  of  the  disease  bears  no  relation  to  the 
blood-vessels  or  lymphatic  vessels,  and  if  the  irritant  is  brought  by  the 
blood  there  must  be  local  peculiarities  leiuling  to  differences  in  the 
susceptibility  of  different  structures. 

In  studying  the  various  structures  which  constitute  the  cord  we  saw 
that  in  the  development  of  the  cord  a  cerUiin  difterence  is  apparent. 
In  the  white  substance  there  are  certain  Fundamental  Btructores 
constituting  the  root-zones,  and  certain  Accessory  tracts  which  are 
ijcparately  developed,  and  mostly  of  later  formation.  In  the  grey  sub- 
i^tance  also  there  are  differences  in  the  periods  at  which  the  groups  of 
ganglion  cells  appear,  so  much  so  that  some  of  them  which  appear  later 
than  the  rest  have  been  named  Accessory  nuclei.  These  are  chiefly 
the  median  and  medio-lateral  groups.  These  various  tracts  of  white 
i!(ubstance  and  groups  of  ganglion  cells  have  apparently  different  powers 
of  resistance,  and  the  more  recently  developed  or  accessory  structures 
are  least  resistant.  It  is  not  unlikely  indeed  that  in  some  cases  these 
may  be,  from  their  origin,  so  unstable  that  without  any  obvious  exciting 
cause  they  may  tend  to  degenerate.  In  this  wiiy  the  boundary  line 
I)etween  actual  inflammations  and  simple  degenerations  is  reached. 
There  are  some  of  the  diseases  here  to  be  considered  which  have 
undoubtedly  the  characters  of  inflammation,  and  even  of  acute  in- 
flammation. But  there  are  others  in  which  the  characters  are  rather 
those  of  a  chronic  degeneration  or  atrophy  of  the  structures  concerned, 
with  very  little  of  an  inflammatory  character. 

There  are  thus  various  degrees  of  susceptibility  in  the  different 
structures  of  the  cord  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  when  an  irritant 
exists  in  the  blood,  developed  perhaps  in  connection  with  exposure  to 
cold  or  otherwise,  there  will  be,  according  to  circumstances,  various 
manifestations. 

1.  Sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  (Locomotor  ataxin^  Tabes  doi- 
:falis). — Causation. — Syphilis  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  disease  in 
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a  large  proportion  of  cases  (accoi*ding  to  Gowers  in  about  two-thirds,  and 
according  to  Erb  even  a  larger  proi)ortion).  Syphilis  does  not  act  by 
means  of  the  local  effects  of  a  gumma  or  other  inflammatory  lesion.  It 
seems  rather  that  the  disease  is  a  remote  effect  of  the  syphilitic  poison 
acting  on  a  predisposed  organ.  In  this  respect  it  may  perhaps  be 
compared  with  amyloid  degeneration,  which  is  also  a  late  result,  on 
particular  structures,  of  the  syphilitic  poison.  The  disease  also  occurs 
as  a  result  of  alcoholic  excess,  in  which,  again,  the  prolonged  action  of 
a  poison  is  recognizable.  Concussion  of  the  spine,  over-exertion,  etc., 
have  also  been  stated  as  causes. 

Characters  of  the  changes. — In  cbnnection  with  the  causes  assigned, 
the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lesions  are  largely  degenera- 
tive, but  that  they  also  partake  of  the  characters  of  chronic  inflammation. 
They  may  be  compared  with  those  in  peripheral  neuritis,  which  is  due 
to  the  action  of  similar  poisonous  agents. 

If  the  cord  is  examined  in  well-advanced  cases  of  this  disease,  the 
Posterior  white  columns  are  found  grey  and  shrunken,  and  the 
posterior  roots  are  also  atrophied.  There  is  often  meningitis,  the  soft 
membranes  being  thickened  and  adherent  U»  the  cord  beneath  and 
sometimes  to  the  dura  mater  on  the  surface.  In  early  stages  of  the 
disease  the  changes  in  the  cord  may  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
can  be  detected  with  the  microscope.  In  advanced  stages  there  may  be 
similar  changes  in  the  optic  nerve,  the  oculo-motor,  the  hypoglossal,  etc. 

The  minute  changes  consist  in  atrophy  of  the  nerve  fibres  and 
increase  of  the  connective  tissue,  similar  to  that  described  as  occurring 
in  secondary  degenerations.  As  to  the  degi*ee  in  which  actual  in- 
flammatory processes  exist  opinions  differ.  The  result  is  a  sclerosis  of 
the  affected  regions,  and  the  tissue  may  have  many  amyloid  bodies  in 
it.  These  arc  round  or  oval  bodies  three  or  four  times  the  size  of 
blood-corpuscles,  and  presenting  a  peculiar  bright  glancing  appearance 
(Fig.  314).  They  frequently  present  a  concentric  striation  like  grains 
of  potato  starch,  and  with  icxiine  they  take  on  a  deep  brown  coloration. 
These  bodies  are  sometimes  present  in  such  numbers  as  to  form  the 
most  prominent  feature  under  the  microscope. 

The  posterior  columns  are  the  parts  affected,  but  the  disease  does  not 
invade  these  columns  uniformly.  Its  special  seat  is  the  outer  parts  of 
the  posterior  columns,  namely,  the  Posterior  root-zones,  or  columns 
of  Burdach,  and  it  is  stated  that  these  alone  are  affected  in  the  earlier 
stages  (see  Fig.  315).  The  Columns  of  Ooll  are  secondarily  invaded,  as 
the  result  of  an  ascending  sclerosis.  That  this  is  so  appears  from  the 
actual  examination  of  the  cord  at  various  levels.  The  disease  begins, 
and  is  usually  most  advanced,  in  the  luml>ar  region,  but  in  the  lowest 
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part  of  that  region  the  lateral  parts  of  the  posterior  coIuiudb  may  be 
alone  involved.  On  passing  upwards  the  columns  of  Goll  become  also 
affected,  so  that  in  the  upper  half  of  the  lumbar  swelling  the  degenera- 
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don  may  be  co-extensive  with  the  posterior  columns.  This  continues 
in  the  dorsal  region,  but  in  the  cervical  the  sclerosis  begins  to  diminish 
externally,  and  shades  off  into  the  columns  of  Goli,  in  which  it  may  be 
continued  up  into  the  restiform  body.  The  actual  primary  lesion  is 
therefore  that  in  the  external  parts  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  the 
affection  in  the  columns  of  Goll  is  really  an  ascending  secondary  de- 
generation, these  columns  being,  as  already  stated,  the  principal  seat  of 
asG«nding  sclerosis.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  direct  cerebellar 
tract  and  the  antero-iateral  tracta  are  not  affected. 

Besides  extending  to  the  columns  of  Goll,  the  disease  commonly 
affects  also  the  Posterior  roots,  which  are  often  much  atrophied.  It 
may  also  extend  to  the  Posterior  grey  cornua,  in  which  case  aniesthesia 
occurs,  or  to  the  Lateral  columns,  in  which  case  paralysis  ensues ;  or 
it  may  even  pass  through  to  the  Anterior  Cornua,  when  muscular 
atrophy  occurs  in  adilition  to  paralysis.  There  is  sometimes  an  exten- 
sion to  the  Hednlla  oblongata,  as  evidenced  by  inco-ordt nation  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eyelmll  and  of  those  of  speech. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  Peripheral  uerves  arc  affecteii 
similarly  to  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  There  is  atrophy 
of  the  nerve  fibres  with  increase  of  the  connective  tissue.  It  is  the 
i^ensory  nerves  which  are  affected,  and  chiefly  the  tine  fihiments  in  the 
xkin  and  joints,  but  probably  the  sensorj-  fibres  of  the  muscles  also. 
The  lesion  diminishes  on  passing  from  the  finer  filaments  to^the  larger 
st«nis.  There  are  frequently  similar  changes  in  the  Optic  nerve  and  in 
the  Ascending  root  of  the  fifth. 

Belation  of  lesion  to  function. — The  lesion  in  the  cord  and  nerves 
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affects  the  sensory  tracts,  and  yet  the  most  prominent  symptom  is 
inco-ordination  of  motion.  Violent  pains  are  indeed  commonly  present 
at  an  early  stage,  and  there  is  loss  of  sensation,  more  or  less  pronounced, 
when  the  disease  is  fiilly  established.  The  inco-ordination  is  not  a  motor 
paralysis,  but  is  due  to  interference  with  the  centripetal  nerve  fibres, 
especially  those  which  connect  the  muscles  with  the  cord.  The  ganglia 
in  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  cord  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  immediate 
centres  for  the  muscles,  being  centres  of  a  low  order  dominated  by 
higher  ones.  The  centres  are  in  relation  with  centripetal  fibres  and 
give  off  centrifugal  ones,  thus  forming  a  complete  nervous  system  of  a 
low  order.  The  centripetal  fibres  come  to  a  large  extent  from  the 
muscles,  and  keep  the  centres  informed,  so  to  speak,  of  the  position  and 
state  of  contraction  of  the  muscles.  Any  break  in  the  arc  will  set  the 
whole  apparatus  at  a  disadvantage  and  interfere  with  the  completeness 
of  the  action.  Here  there  is  a  break  in  the  centripetal  system,  probably 
more  particularly  in  the  fibres  coming  from  the  muscles,  as  evidenced 
by  the  very  early  loss  of  muscle  reflex  (according  to  Erb,  whenever  the 
ataxia  is  developed).  In  consequence  the  contractions  of  the  muscles 
will  be  to  some  extent  at  random  and  without  that  accurate  adjustment 
which  exists  normally.  Probably  also  the  normal  tonicity  of  the 
muscles  is,  as  Lockhart  Clarke  suggested,  due  to  continuous  stimulation 
of  the  ganglia  in  the  cord  by  stimuli  conveyed  from  the  periphery. 
The  interruption  of  the  centripetal  fibres  will  inteifere  with  this  stimu- 
lation, and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  will  start  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  absence  of  the  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  muscles  which  is 
implied  in  a  break  in  the  reflex  arc  may  be  partly  compensated  by  using 
the  eyes  to  direct  the  movements,  the  motor  centres  in  the  cord  being, 
as  it  were,  informed  from  above  of  the  state  of  the  muscles.  The  occur- 
rence of  true  paralysis  indicates  that  the  neighbouring  motor  tracts  in 
the  lateral  columns  have  become  involved. 

Until  recently  such  were  the  views  generally  current  among  neuro-pathologists, 
but  our  conceptions  of  the  disease  have  undergone  essential  change,  and  we  are  no 
longer  inclined  to  look  upon  tabes  as  a  jyrimary  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns, 
but  rather  to  think  of  this  as  consecutive  to  changes  elsewhere, — in  the  posterior 
roots  or  rather  in  their  ganglia.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  posterior 
columns  must  be  considered  as  made  up  in  great  part  of  the  olxoixs  or  axis  cylinder 
processes  of  the  cells  of  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots,  and  that  the  sensory 
fibres  in  the  peripheral  nerves  represent  their  protoplasmic  processes  or  dendrons, 
and  hence  both  own  as  their  trophic  or  nutritive  centres  the  cells  of  those  ganglia. 
So  long  as  these  fibres  are  in  organic  association  with  their  trophic  centres,  and 
they  in  turn  are  in  a  normal  condition,  then  the  nutrition  of  both  sets  of  fibres  is 
unaltered;  but,  should  the  nutrition  of  the  ganglion  cells  suffer  alteration,  then  there 
follow  degenerative  changes  in  those  fibres  which  go  to  form  the  posterior  nerve 
roots  and   the  posterior  columns  of   the  cord;  such  degeneration  being  merely 
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consecutive  or  sequential  and  not  a  primary  degeneration,  in  like  manner,  the 
•changes  in  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  peripheral  nerves  must  be  regarded  as  a  conse* 
•quence  of  the  alterations  in  their  trophic  centres  in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior 
roots.  In  support  of  such  a  view  there  is,  so  far,  not  a  great  body  of  anatomical 
proof,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  anything  but  the  habit  to  examine  these 
ganglia  in  cases  coming  to  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  besides  the  detection  of 
slight  changes  either  in  them  or  in  the  nerves  is  difficult  and  uncertain.  Still,  such 
<:hanges  have  been  observed  and  figured  by  Oppenheim  and  probably  others;  and 
Babinski,  according  to  Marie,  in  the  year  1891,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
origin  of  the  degeneration  of  the  posterior  root  fibres,  and  their  continuation  in 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  was  to  be  sought  in  a  'Afunctional  derangement" 
of  the  trophic  centres  in  these  ganglia.  Marie,  while  not  accepting  such  an 
explanation  as  representing  the  whole  of  the  mechanism  of  the  degenerative  process 
in  tabes,  is,  however,  satisfied  that  changes  do  occur  in  the  spinal  ganglia  in  all  cases, 
and  that  these  changes  are  of  the  greatest  importance  as  regards  the  origin  of  such 
degenerations.  He  is  also  inclined  to  think  that  these  same  changes  explain,  in 
part  at  least,  the  occurrence  of  the  degenerations  in  the  peripheral  nerves  in  this 
disease.  Marie,  further,  is  of  opinion  that  there  exist  what  he  terms  peripheral  or 
terminal  ganglion  cells — cells  which  in  the  process  of  development  have  become 
separated  from  the  neural  plates  and  carried  along  with  the  centrifugal  developing 
organs,  skin,  muscles,  tendons, — from  which  certain  of  the  sensory  fibres  are 
developed,  and  which  find  their  way  through  the  ganglia  and  go  to  form  part  of  the 
posterior  nerve  roots  and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  Thus,  according  to  him, 
the  nerve  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  come  from  two  distinct  genetic  and  trophic 
oentres,  one  in  the  cells  of  the  corresponding  spinal  ganglia  and  the  other  in  those 
peripheral  ganglionic  cells. 

The  changes* in  the  posterior  roots  are,  in  any  case,  a  prominent  feature  in  cases  of 
tabes,  and  have  long  been  recognized ;  and,  since  the  disease  usually  manifests  itself 
first  and  chiefly  in  the  legs,  it  is  in  the  roots  of  the  cauda  equina  and  those  of  the 
lumbar  portion  of  the  cord  that  these  changes  are  most  manifest. 

Trophic  lesions. — In  addition  to  the  conditions  already  referred  to, 
Charcot  has  called  special  attention  to  certain  trophic  lesions  which 
<»ccasionally  occur  in  locomotor  ataxia.  These  are  of  three  kinds, 
namely,  certain  cutaneous  eruptions,  muscular  atrophy,  and  affections 
of  the  joints. 

The  Cutaneous  eruptions  occur  in  the  earlier  periods,  usually  coin- 
ciding with  the  attacks  of  lightning  pains,  and  they  are  in  the  form  of 
local  eruptions  of  herpes,  lichen,  pemphigus. 

Muscular  atrophy  is  not  very  common  in  locomotor  aUixia,  and  is  of 
late  occurrence.  The  muscles  may  waste  as  a  direct  result  of  paralysis 
— a  slow  atrophy  from  disuse.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  are 
localized  atrophies  of  special  muscles  similar  to  those  in  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  and  in  bulbar  paralysis.  In  these  cases  the  disease 
has  extended  to  the  anterior  cornua  in  which  are  situated  the  cells 
of  which  the  nerve  fi))res  .are  prolongations,  and  there  is  destruction  of 
these  cells. 
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The  Affections  of  the  joints  consist  in  comparatively  acute  swellings, 
with  exudation,  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  ends  of  the  bones.  Dis- 
locations of  the  joints  may  occur  in  consequence.  These  trophic 
disturbances  of  the  joints  seem,  like  those  of  the  muscles,  to  occur  in 
cases  where  the  disease  extends  to  the  anterior  coniua,  the  whole 
organs  of  locomotion  being  apparently  affected  by  the  degeneration  of 
the  motor  nerve  centres.  The  propagation  of  the  disease  to  the  anterior 
cornua,  leading  to  muscular  atrophy  or  trophic  affections  of  the  joints, 
seems  to  be  not  uncommon,  and  may  occur  at  a  comparatively  early 
period.  This  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  remarkable  when  we  consider 
that  there  are,  for  puiposcs  of  reflex  action,  direct  connections  between 
the  posterior  root-zones  and  the  anterior  cornua. 

General  paralysis  of  the  insane  is  often  complicated  with  ataxia,  and 
the  spinal  cord  presents  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  similar  to 
that  in  ordinary  ataxia. 

Friedreich's  hereditary  ataxia. — A  considerable  number  of  cases 
have  been  described  in  which  motor  inco-ordi nation  has  appeared  at 
an  early  age  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  There  is,  in  these 
cases,  probably  a  congenital  faulty  development  of  the  cord,  ancJ 
the  ataxia  is  the  consec^uence  rather  of  a  degenerative  than  of  an 
inflammatory  process. 

The  lesion  is  not  confined  to  the  posterior  columns,  but  affects  also 
the  lateral  columns,  involving  usually  the  pyramidal  and  the  direct 
cerebellar  tracts,  and  sometimes  extending  forward  at  the  periphery  of 
the  cord.  There  seems  little  tendency  to  extension  to  the  gi'ey  matter, 
and  hence  proper  paralysis  and  muscular  atrophy  as  well  as  anaesthesia 
are  uncommon.  There  is  seldom  aiiv  evidence  of  irritation  in  the 
sensory  fibres  such  as  we  have  in  ordinary  ataxia,  evidenced  by  the 
lightning  ptiins. 

The  sclcr(»si8  of  the  posterior  columns  is  similar  to  that  in  tabes, 
and  as  in  that  condition  the  posterior  nerve  roots  are  also  implicated. 
According  to  Gowers  the  degeneration  of  the  lateral  columns  always 
involves  the  pyramidal  fibres ;  but  Marie,  although  admitting  that  the 
lesion  occupies  the  position  of  the  lateral  columns,  disputes  that  it  ia 
the  crossed  pyramidal  fibres  which  are  actually  implicated  in  the 
change.  The  direct  cerebellar  tract  and  Gower's  tract  are  also  in- 
volved. 

The  disease  frequently  extends  upwards  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
as  evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of  disturbance  of  speech  and  nystagmus. 
Atrophy  of  the  cerebellum,  pons,  and  olivary  body  has  been  described 
in  one  case. 

2.  Spontaneous  or  primary  lateral  sclerosis  (Erl's  Spastic  paralysis). — 
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In  1875  Erb  described  a  condition  characterized  clinically  by  paresis 
and  spasm  or  rigidity  in  the  inferior  extremities,  and  without  loss  or 
impairment  of  sensation,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  depended 
on  a  primary  degenerative  change  in  the  pyramidal  fibres  of  the  lateral 
columns  of  the  cord.  Since  then  this  condition  has  been  very  frequently 
observed  clinically,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  For  a 
long  time  no  indubitable  anatomical  evidence  was  forthcoming  in  sup- 
port of  the  view  advanced  by  Erb,  and  indeed,  even  now  were  we  to 
confine  ourselves  to  such  cases  occurring  in  the  adult,  the  anatomical 
**vidence  is  exceedingly  meagre,  nor  has  an  alwolutely  conclusive  demon- 
stration of  the  condition  l)een  furnished.  Still  a  case  published  by 
Dreschfeld  in  1881  and  another  by  Striimpell  in  1894  almost  satisfy 
the  conditions.  Although  not  infrequently  observed  clinically  it  is  only 
mrely  that  such  cases  come  to  post-mortem  examination,  since  the 
disease  does  not  tend  much  to  shorten  life  ;  and  for  long  such  autopsies 
as  were  obtained  where  the  diagnosis  of  this  condition  had  been  made 
during  life,  gave  no  confirmation  of  its  separate  existence,  but  merely 
showed  this  condition  to  be  part  of,  it  might  be,  a  disseminated  sclerosis 
or  a  secondary  degenerative  change  in  the  course  of  some  form  of 
myelitis.  Westphal  and  some  others  have  found  a  state  of  things  which 
almost  satisfies  the  conditions  in  some  cases  of  paretic  dementia. 

The  symptoms  already  referred  to  a«  characteristic  of  descending 
sclerosis  are  here  very  pronounced,  namely,  spasm  of  the  muscles, 
chiefly  of  the  lower  extremities,  with  exaggerated  tendon  reflex. 
There  is  also,  of  course,  paralysis. 

The  sclerosis  is  alleged  to  be  primary  or  spontaneous  and  implicates 
lx)th  pyramidal  ti-acts,  having  thus  a  distribution  like  that  in  the 
ilescending  degenerations  already  described  ;  but  here  it  usually  begins 
in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord,  and  both  lateral  tracts  are  simul- 
tivneously  attacked.  Occasionally  there  is  an  associated  degeneration 
of  the  cells  of  the  anterior  cornua,  and  in  that  case  there  is  muscular 
atrophy  in  addition  to  the  other  phenomena.  To  conditions  of  this 
kind,  Charcot  has  given  the  name  Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 

3.  PoBtero-lateral  Bclerosis  {Ataxic  pcirapU^ia), — Clinically  cases 
occur  which  i)re8ent  a  combination  of  paraplegic  weakness  with  spasm 
and  ataxy,  and  in  which  the  pathological  findings  are  a  combined 
sclerosis  of  the  lateral  and  ix)sterior  columns  of  the  cord.  The  extent 
of  the  degeneration  is,  however,  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  variation, 
and  the  clinical  characters  are  also  subject  to  considerable  variety, 
so  that  a  given  case  may  exhibit  signs  closely  allied  to  either  spastic 
paraplegia  or  locomotor  ataxy ;  still  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
condition  is  sufliciently  distinctive  clinically  to  be  easily  recog^zAfi. 
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The  sclerosis  in  the  posterior  columns  differs,  however,  from  that  in 
tabes,  in  so  far  that  it  is  usually  less  marked  in  the  lumbar  region 
than  in  the  dorsal,  and  it  has  not  its  location  specially  in  the  root- 
zones  of  the  postero-external  columns.  The  degeneration  in  the  lateral 
columns  may  also  extend  at  times  beyond  the  pyramidal  tract  and 
occasionally  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  may  even  be  invaded. 

4.  Acute  ascending  paralysis  (hiiuhifs  paralysis). — In  this  disease 
there  is  a  rapidly  extending  pjiralysis,  commencing  in  the  legs,  extend- 
ing to  the  trunk  and  arms,  and  usually  causing  death  in  a  few  days^ 
but  not  always  fatal.  The  pathological  findings  in  this  disease  have  been 
very  various.  Sometimes  the  most  exhaustive  and  skilled  examination 
has  failed  to  discover  any  changes  either  in  the  peripheral  or  central 
nervous  system  or  in  the  muscles,  while  in  others  vascular  engorgement 
and  exudation  of  leucocytes  have  been  found  around  the  vessels 
in  the  spinal  cord  ;  and  recently  MM.  Pierre  Marie  and  Marinesco 
(1895)  have  found  softening  of  the  grey  sul^stiince  of  the  anterior 
horns  in  the  lumbar  region,  with  great  infiltration  of  leucocytes 
round  the*  vessels,  the  walls  of  which  were  also  infiltrated.  In  the 
posterior  horns  what  was  pi-actically  the  same  condition  was  noted. 
By  Nissl's  metho<l  of  staining,  the  ganglion  cells  which  remained  in 
the  ventral  cornua  were  found  to  be  swollen,  their  contour  indistinct 
with  changes  in  the  chromatic  6ul)stance,  and  cultures  from  various 
parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  indicated  the  presence  of  microbes, 
some  of  which  had  resemblances  to  the  l)acillus  of  splenic  fever, 
others  being  probably  streptococci.  The  nerves  showed  no  change. 
Bailey  and  Ewing  (1896)  also  report  capillary  haemorrhages  and 
circumvascular  infiltration  in  the  grey  substance  of  the  cord  and 
changes  in  the  ganglion  cells,  but  they  failed  to  obtain  any  results 
from  culture  experiments.  Other  observers  have  reported  changes, 
both  parenchymatous  and  intei-stitial,  in  the  peripheral  nerves.  The 
spleen  has  been  found  enlarged  and  also  the  mesenteric  glands,  as  well 
as  the  closed  follicles  of  the  intestines.  All  the  facts  seem  to  point  U> 
the  disease  being  the  result  of  some  toxin  which  has  an  elective  affinity 
for  the  motor  neurons  of  the  spinal  cord,  sometimes  exerting  its 
harmful  influence  on  the  cells  themselves  more  particularly,  at  others 
on  their  prolongations  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  but  what  is  the  agency 
producing  the  toxin  is  at  present  undetermined. 

5.  EQliomyelitis  anterior  acnta  {Infantile  Paralym,  Acute  Atrophic 
Spinal  Paralysis). — Causation. — The  features  of  this  disease  at  the 
outset  are  those  of  an  acute  inflammation  accom{)anied  by  marked 
general  disturbance  of  health.  These  suggest  a  morbid  poison  acting 
on  the  body  generally  but  selecting,  as  such  agents  do,  a  8i)ecial  locality 
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for  its  action.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  nature  of  the  agent.  The 
&ct  may  be  noted  that  the  disease  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  hotter 
months  of  the  year  than  in  the  others,  and  it  is  known  to  occur 
occasionally  in  epidemic  form.  Medin  expresses  the  belief  that  it  is 
due  to  some  infection,  at  present  undetermined,  capable  of  communi- 
cation from  person  to  person,  although  he  holds  that  such  a  mode  of 
infection  is  most  unusual.  It  is  a  disease  mostly  of  children,  although 
not  imknown  ih  the  adult. 

The  disease  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  grey  substance  of  the 
anterior  comua  of  the  cord.  In  an  observation  by  Drummond  in  which 
a  child  died  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  there  was  redness  of  the  anterior 
comua,  with  minute  extravasations,  swelling  of  the  ganglion  cells,  etc. 
In  later  cases,  but  still  comparatively  early,  the  anterior  cornua  are  seen 
under  the  microscope  to  be  altered,  not  continuously,  but  in  patches. 
They  contain  numerous  round  cells  and  compound  granular  corpuscles. 
The  ganglion  cells  in  certain  of  the  groups  have  disappeared  or  have 
shrunk  considerably.  At  the  periphery  of  the  affected  patches  round 
cells  are  aggregated,  and  there  is  already  some  shrinking  of  the  patches. 
The  condition  is  most  manifest  in  the  lumbar  and  cervical  enlargements. 
The  anterior  roots  are  also  somewhat  atrophied,  and  show  evidences  of 
degenerative  changes. 

Many  cases  have  been  examined  years  after  the  onset  of  the  disease, 


Fig.  816.— Anterior  poliomyelitis.  The  ri^ht  anterior  coma  in  the  cenrical  region 
is  shrunken,  and  there  iH  atrophy  of  all  the  white  columns  on  that  side.  From  a 
woman,  aged  .M),  who  was  the  subject  of  infantile  pariilysis  of  the  right  arm. 
(Charcot.) 

at  intervals  varying  from  seventeen  to  sixty-one  years,  and  the  changes 
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have  been  very  obvious  even  to  the  naked  eye.  These  consist  of 
sclerosis  with  shrinking,  mainly  of  the  anterior  grey  comua,  but  also  of 
the  anterior  and  antero-lateral  columns  of  white  substance  (see  Fig.  316). 
These  changes  are  very  manifest  when  the  cord  has  been  hardened  and 
fine  transverse  sections  made.  The  shrinking  of  the  horn  affects  certain 
of  the  groups  of  cells  specially,  and  the  shrunken  part  consists  largely 
of  connective  tissue  in  which  there  are  visible  no  ganglion  cells  or  only 
deformed  and  pigmented  ones.  Connective  tissue  with  abundant  nuclei 
and  enormous  numbers  of  amyloid  bodies  are  visible.  The  lesion  in  the 
anterior  cornua  is  by  no  means  homogeneous  or  symmetrical.  One 
cornu  may  be  atrophied  and  the  other  normal,  and  on  examining 
sections  at  different  levels  there  is  great  variety  in  the  longitudinal  dis- 
tribution. The  anterior  roots  are  also  atrophied  at  the  parts  corre- 
sponding to  the  most  affected  portions  of  the  conl,  and  they  may 
appear  to  the  naked  eye  small  and  grey. 

The  disease  usually  begins  acutely,  and  the  paralysis  generally 
assumes  its  full  development  almost  at  once.  This  extensive  paralysis 
seems  due  in  part  to  pressure  by  the  distended  vessels  and  inflammatory 
exudation,  and  in  some  cases  by  extravasateil  blood.  In  this  period 
some  ganglion  cells  may  be  destroyed,  but  those  not  absolutely 
destroyed  may  recover  as  the  acute  inflammation  passes  off.  In  many 
parts  the  inflammation  is  slight,  and  subsides  completely ;  in  others  it  is 
severe  and  goes  on  to  sclerosis,  and  there  is  permanent  destruction  of 
the  ganglion  cells.  Hence  it  is  that  a  paralysis  which  has  been  at  first 
almost  universal  may  be  recovered  from  almost  completely.  The 
improvement  goes  on  till  all  the  cells  which  are  capable  of  it  have 
recovered,  and  there  is  a  residue  which  have  been  permanently  lost  and 
cannot  be  restored.  These  permanently  lost  cells  represent  single 
muscles  and  gi'oups  of  muscles,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  localized 
paralysis. 

Trophic  changes  in  muBcles,  etc. — The  centres  which  have  the  direct 
control  of  the  contractions  of  the  individual  muscles  are  probably  the 
centres  which  command  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  and  their  nerves. 
For  the  permanently  paralyzed  muscles  soon  undergo  a  marked  and 
rapid  atrophy,  and  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  also  degenerate. 
The  muscular  atrophy  is  not  simply  from  disuse,  for  it  is  much  greater 
and  more  rapid  than  in  cases  of  paralysis  where  the  anterior  cornua  are 
not  affected.  The  muscles  rapidly  get  soft  ^nd  emaciated.  Besides  the 
loss  of  substance  there  may  be  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  inter- 
stitial connective  tissue,  and  an  increase  in  this  tissue ;  sometimes  there 
is  infiltration  of  fat  in  the  interatitial  tissue,  so  that  the  muscle  mav 
appear  less  atrophied  than  it  in  reality  is.     The  defective  development 
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of  the  bones  and  joints  met  with  may  be  partly  from  disuse,  but  also 
probably  to  some  extent  from  destruction  of  trophic  centres.  The 
bones  of  the  paralyzed  part  do  not  grow  normally,  and  the  articulations 
are  imperfectly  adjusted.  Certain  deformities  ensue,  the  commonest 
and  most  prominent  of  which  is  club-foot.  Curvature  of  the  spine  is 
also  a  comparatively  frequent  result.  All  through  the  disease  the 
patient  may  maintain  good  general  health,  and  after  recovery  from  the 
initial  fever  he  may  present  nothing  abnormal  but  the  paralysis  and 
atrophy.  Through  time  he  learns  to  use  his  remaining  muscles  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  may  pass  through  a  long  life  maimed  by  the  infan- 
tile attack. 

Although  most  common  in  children  a  good  many  cases  of  this 
disease  have  now  been  recorded  in  Adults.  Here  also  it  is  ushered 
in  by  acute  symptoms  such  as  fever,  pain  in  back  and  extremities, 
vomiting,  headache.  The  paralysis  develops  mostly  in  a  few  hours, 
but  it  may  be  as  late  as  a  day  or  two.  After  a  time  recovery  begins, 
and  is  more  fre({uently  complete  than  in  the  case  of  children.  It  is 
frequently  incomplete,  and  then  we  have  paralytic  deformities,  which, 
however,  as  the  bones  are  fully  formed,  are  not  so  striking  as  in  the 
case  of  children.  Here,  also,  there  is  rapid  atrophy  of  the  muscles, 
which  is  not  so  liable  to  be  concealed  by  fatty  infiltration  as  in  the  case 
of  children. 

6.  FoliomyelitiB  anterior  subacuta. — This  disease  is  a  rare  one,  and, 
as  the  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  multiple  neuritis,  the  dis- 
crimination of  cases  is  not  easy.  The  principal  feature  is  the  occurrence, 
with  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  of  a  motor  paralysis, 
extending,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  to  the  entire  lower 
limbs  and  then  rapidly  to  the  upper.  It  rarely  takes  the  opposite 
course.  The  muscles  become  slack  and  soft  and  lose  their  reflex 
irritability,  and  they  rapidly  atrophy.  There  have  been  few  post- 
mortem examinations,  but  they  seem  to  show  a  chronic  inflammation 
or  sclerosis  of  the  anterior  cornua  with  loss  of  the  ganglion  cells.  The 
disease  is  frequently  recovered  from,  but  recovery  is  slow,  and  complete 
restitution  may  take  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may  extend 
upwards  and  produce  death. 

7.  Poliomyelitis  anterior  chronica.— Progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
— In  its  clinical  aspects  the  main  feature  is  a  gradually  progressive 
atrophy  and  consequent  pai^ilysis  of  the  muscles.  It  very  commonly 
begins  in  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  but  progresses  from  one  muscle  to 
another  till  the  death  of  the  patient.  In  its  later  stages  it  frequently 
l)ecome8  associated  with  a  corresponding  form  of  disease  of  the  meduUa 
oblongata,  namely,  bulbar  paralysis,  to  be  considered  next. 
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In  the  mufloleB  the  change  consiats  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
chronic  inflammation.  The  muscle-nuclei  increase  in  number,  and  as 
the  contractile  Bubstance  diminlBhes,  the  sarcolemma  may  come  to  be 
filled  with  cells,  the  result  of  thie  proliferation  of  the  muscle-nuclei. 
At  the  same  time  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  shows  active  changes, 
increase  of  nuclei,  and  new-formation  of  connective  tissue.  In  the 
muscular  substance  various  forms  of  degeneration  have  been  observed, 
chiefly  fatty  and  hyaline  or  simple  atrophy.  In  any  case  the  muscular 
fibres  are  lost  by  degrees  and  the  connective  tissue  increased,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  lost  muscular  substance.  Some- 
times a  fatty  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  occurs,  so  that  adipose 
tissue  comes  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  muscle  to  a  large  extent.  This 
change,  if  it  occurs,  is  only  local,  and  pure  atrophy  may  exist  side  by 
side  with  atrophy  with  formation  of  adipose  tisane.  This  formation  of 
adipose  tissue  is  mostly  a  late,  and  by  no  means  u  characteristic. 
occurrence  in  this  disease. 

In  the  Spinal  cord  the  essential  changes  me  in  the  anterior  oomaa. 
but  in  most  cases  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  also  involved.  The  lesion 
in  the  anterior  comua  consists  in 
a  gradual  atrophy  of  the  lui^e 
ganglion  cells,  affecting  the  parts 
corre3[>onding  with  the  atrophied 
muscles.  These  cells  may  ha\e  en- 
tirely disappeared  or  there  may 
remain  only  small  angular  bodies 
representing  them.  There  is  at  the 
same  time  an  increase  of  the  con- 
nective tissue,  so  that  there  is  little 
change  in  the  size  or  shape  of  the 
cornu. 

According  lo   Ross,   the  oentral    gre^ 

column  (the  grey  subBtanoe  on  either  side 

ol  the  central  canal)  is  most  afleoted.  being 

traversed  by  Urge  canals  and  fibrillated. 

In  the  anneied  tiguie  (Fig.  SIT)  it  is  seen 

that  the  cells  ot  the  median  groap  havs 

also  entirel;  disappeared,  while  the  other 

groups  pt  the  anterior  eomna  are  limited 

in  size,  the  peripheral  oella  ot  the  groups 

having    disappeared,    leaving    only    the 

more  certain  ones.    It  ver;  oominonlf  happens  that,  short  of  absolute  destruction 

o(   the  ganglion   cells,   thej   are  greatly  atrophied  and   pigmented  {pigmnttarf 

alrophj/). 
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The  Pyramidal  tracts,  both  those  in  the  lateral  and  those  in  the 
anterior  columns,  are  affected  probably  in  all  cases  (Gowers),  and  the 
lesion  has  been  traced  up  through  medulla  oblongata,  pons,  peduncles, 
internal  capsule,  and  corona  radiata  to  the  motor  convolutions  of  the 
brain,  where  the  large  ganglion  cells  have  been  observed  to  be 
atrophied. 

The  Anterior  nerve-roots  are  also  atrophied.  The  nerve  fibres  may 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  nerves  may  be  almost  re- 
placed by  connective  tissue.  The  degeneration  exists  throughout  the 
peripheral  distribution  of  these  nerves,  and  the  terminal  fibres  in  the 
atrophied  muscles  are  greatly  altered. 

Leyden  has  recorded  a  case  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  in  which  there  was 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  cord  designated  Ssrxlngomyelia.    (See  further  on.) 

Relation  of  lesion  to  function. — In  this  disease  we  have  a  degenera- 
tion or  chronic  inflammation  affecting  the  motor  system,  chiefly  in  its  • 
lower  parts  ;  in  other  words,  there  is  a  degeneration  of  the  spinal  motor 
neuron.  The  disease  centres  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior 
comua,  but  it  affects  the  nerve  fibres  arising  from  these,  which  are 
really  prolongations  of  their  processes,  and  in  most  cases  also  the  pyra- 
midal tracts  above  them.  The  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  secondary,  but  as  part  of  the 
prolonged  lesion  of  the  motor  system.  Indeed  the  order  in  which  the 
different  parts  are  involved  varies  somewhat,  and  we  may  have  the 
pyramidal  tracts,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  their  course,  affected  in 
advance  of  the  anterior  cornua,  although  this  is  not  common.  We 
have  already  seen  that  spasm  of  the  muscles  is  the  characteristic  result 
of  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  but  this  can  only  occur  when 
the  anterior  cornua  are  unaffected.  Hence  in  this  disease  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  is  not  common,  although  in  some  cases  it  does  occur  locally, 
especially  in  the  legs.  Charcot  has  endeavoured  to  group  this  class 
of  cases  separately  on  the  supposition  that  in  them  the  lesion  has 
begun  in  the  pyramidal  tracts,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  a 
sufficient  basis  of  distinction.  In  this  latter  class  spastic  paralysis 
precedes  the  wasting,  and  Charcot  has  applied  the  designation  Amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis  to  such  cases. 

But  in  most  cases  the  anterior  cornua  are  affected  before  or  simul- 
taneously with  the  pyramidal  tracts,  hence  there  will  usually  be  no 
evidence  during  life  of  the  affection  of  the  latter. 

8.  Bulbar  paralysis,  or  Glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis. — This 
condition  is  called  bulbar  paralysis  from  the  fact  that  the  part  affected 
is  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  frequently  designated  the  bulb. 
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There  is  progresaive  atrophy  and  paralysis  of  muscles  supplied  from  the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  muaclea  are  mainly  thoae  of  the  tongue,  lips, 
arches  of  palate,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  and  in  consequence  there  is 
progressive  interference  with  articulation,  chewing,  swallowing,  and 
«Ten  with  the  production  of  the  voice.  The  disease  may  pass  on  later 
to  afiect  the  more  Wtal  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  those  con- 
cerned in  respiration,  etc. 

We  have  already  seen  in  connection  with  the  normal  structure  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  that,  on  passing  from  the  cord,  the  grey  substance  is 
dislocated  backwards,  and  that  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  medulla  a 
set  of  grey  nuclei  appear,  which,  as  the  spinal  canal  opens  up  in  the 
fourth  ventricle,  present  themselves  in  the  floor  of  that  ventricle. 
These  nuclei  are  mainly  motor,  corresponding  with  the  anterior  coniua, 
and  they  form  the  immediate  centres  for  cerebral  nerves  (see  Fig.  318). 
Ill  the  lower  half  of  the  fourth 
\ontncle  we  find  the  hypoglossal 
nucleus  (xti)  occupying  the  part 
next  the  middle  line.  Outside  it 
there  is  the  spinal  accessory  nucleus 
which  begins  in  the  cord,  and  does 
not  extend  far  up  in  the  floor  of 
the  \cntricle:  it  is  not  shown  in 
the  figure,  but  gives  place  to  the 
nucleus  of  the  pnoumogastric  or 
FtB  lis -ModuiL.  obio„g.u  »i  th.  i,v.i  ^agi«  <'f')-  Outside  the  vagus 
vt  al  iJ^nu'ci°f'^t«"Ss'>"'*  ""  '™"'*"'  -ippears  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  which 
[lartially  divides  the  vagus  nucleux 
into  two.  As  we  pass  upwards  the  vagus  nucleus  gets  smaller  and 
the  hypoglossal  and  glosso-pharyiigeal  approximate  to  each  other. 
Above  that  again  come  in  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  (the  abducens)  in  the 
middle  line,  and  outside  that  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  tifth  and  that 
of  the  facial.  Outside  these  again  are  sensory  nuclei,  those  of  the 
acoustic  and  of  the  fifth. 

In  bulbar  paralysis  there  is  atrophy  of  these  grey  nuclei.  It  is 
seldom  that  opportunity  is  afforded  of  examining  the  medulla  in  recent 
stages,  but  according  to  Bonedikt,  who  had  such  an  opportunity,  then- 
are  definite  signs  of  inflammation,  hypertemia,  thickening  of  the  walls 
of  the  vessels,  and  inimerous  round  cells.  In  later  periods  increase  of 
the  connective  tissue,  with  round  cells  and  amyloid  bodies,  have  been 
observed.  These  changes  centre  in  the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglosaal,  and 
this  nucleus  is  usually  most  seriously  damaged,  but  they  pass  soon  to 
the   accessory  and  vagus,  while  the  glosso-pharyngeal  sometimes,  but 
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not  usually,  escapes.  The  nucleus  of  the  facial  is  often  attacked,  and 
sometimes  that  of  the  motor  branch  of  the  fifth.  The  disease  seldom 
extends  to  the  abducens,  and  never  attacks  the  sensory  nuclei  of  the 
acoustic  and  fifth  nerves. 

There  is  in  many  cases  degeneration  of  the  nerve  fibres  in  the 
anterior  pyramids  similar  to  that  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  in  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  cases 
the  lesion  is  supra-nuclear,  that  is,  in  the  fibres  which  connect 
these  with  the  motor  region  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  or  at  least  in 
the  terminations  of  these  fibres  in  the  nuclei,  so  that  the  affection 
is  in  such  cases  really  one  of  the  upper  segment  of  the  cerebrospinal 
axis,  or  of  the  upper  motor  neuron ;  in  this  latter  case  there  is  no 
obvious  wasting  of  muscles,  and  the  disease  would  be  analogous 
to  lateral  sclerosis  of  the  cord  rather  than  to  progressive  muscular 
atrophy. 

The  corresponding  nerves  usually  show  considerable  atrophy,  especially 
the  hypoglossal,  and  next  to  it  the  spinal  accessory,  vagus,  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal. In  them  may  be  found  a  fatty  degeneration  involving 
destruction  of  the  medullary  sheath  and  subsequent  overgrowth  of 
connective  tissue.  In  this  way  the  nerve-root  may  come  to  be  almost 
nothing  but  a  connective-tissue  strand. 

In  the  affected  muscles  the  change  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  in 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  with  which  sooner  or  later  this  disease  is 
so  frequently  associated.  There  is  increase  of  the  muscle-nuclei  and 
connective  tissue,  with  destruction  of  the  proper  contractile  substance, 
and  consequent  atrophy  of  the  muscle  as  a  whole.  Thus  the  tongue, 
palatine  arches,  lips,  pharynx,  and  larynx  may  have  their  muscles 
intensely  atrophied.  Sometimes  also  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  especially 
the  trapezius  (supplied  by  the  spinal  accessory),  are  affected.  In  some 
cases  the  atrophy  is  obscured,  as  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  by 
the  interstitial  tissue  becoming  adipose. 

9.  Pseado-balbar  paralysis. — Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  mention  in 
this  place  a  condition  known  by  the  above  name,  which,  although 
belonging  rather  to  diseases  of  the  brain,  clinically  presents  features  so 
closely  allied  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  bulbar  paralysis  that  it  may  best 
be  considered  here. 

It  is  a  "  bulbar  paralysis  "  of  cerebral  origin,  or,  in  other  words,  there 
is  paralysis  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  larynx,  parts  which,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  have  their  lower  centres  in  the  "  bulb " ;  but  unlike  the  last 
group,  where  these  centres  have  suffered  degenerative  change,  in 
this  the  lesion  is  a  bilateral  one  affecting  the  centres  for  those  parts  in 
the  cortex — the  lower  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  or 
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about  the  knee  of  the  internal  capsule.  Although  the  lesion  ia  usually 
a  bilateral  one,  in  several  inatances  it  has  been  unilateral 

10.  PBeado-hypertrophic  paralyeiB. — The  resemblance  of  this  disease 
to  progressive  muscular  atrophy  strongly  suggests  that  it  is  primarily 
due  to  a  lesion  in  the  spinal  cord.  But  repeated  examinations  of  the 
cord  have  shown  no  constant  lesion  there,  and  in  most  cases  the 
anterior  cornua  have  been  found  intact.  The  muscular  nerves  are  also 
apparently  unaffected,  and  the  general  opinion  is  now  that  it  is  a 
primary  disease  of  the  muscular  system.    It  occurs  mostly  in  childhood. 

The  disease  is  due  to  a  local  constitutional  fault  which,  like  most 
constitutional  peculiarities,  is  hereditary.  Its  hereditary  nature  is 
shown  by  its  occurrence,  in  many  instances,  in  several  members  of  the 
same  family.  There  is  not  apparently  an  inheritance  of  the  disease, 
but  there  seems  to  be  some  condition  in  the  parents  which  leads  to  the 
development  of  the  disease  in  the  offspring.  Considering  the  close 
relationship  in  function  and  even  in  nutrition  between  the  nen'ous 
system  and  the  muscles,  as  shown  by  the  affections  already  described, 
it  is  perhaps  justifiable  to  consider  this  disease  along  with  those  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

In  many  forms  of  disease  in  which  the  muscles  are  disused  or 
paralyzed  there  is  an  ovei^rowth  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue, 
sometimes  with  excessive  development  of  fat.  We  have  noted  this  in 
some  of  the  affections  considered  above,  and  it  occurs  also  when  the 
muscles  are  disused  by  reason  of  fixation  of  jointa,  etc.  (See  under 
Fatty  Infiltration.) 

In  the  present  disease  there  is  ati  apparently  spontaneous  atrophy  of 
the  muscular  substance  with  a  new-formation  of  connective  and  adipose 
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tissue  between  the  muscular  fibres.  The  new-formation,  at  least  in 
some  situations,  usually  more  than  compensates  in  bulk  for  the  atrophy, 
and  there  is  an  apparent  hypertrophy  of  the  muscle  as  a  whole.     By 
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the  time  the  patient  dies  there  is  generally  a  very  extraordinary  and 
widely  distributed  affection  of  the  muscular  system.  Many  of  the 
muscles  on  being  cut  into  look  like  pieces  of  fat,  in  which  to  the  naked 
eye  no  trace  of  muscular  tissue  is  visible.  Under  the  microscope 
occasional  narrowed  muscular  fibres  may  be  visible  in  the  midst  of  the 
adipose  tissue  (see  Fig.  319),  usually  accompanied  by  strands  of  con- 
nective tissue.  The  muscular  fibres,  although  varying  in  size  and  in 
general  greatly  narrowed,  for  the  most  part  preserve  their  transverse 
striation.  In  some  situations  the  fat  may  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
disappeared,  so  that  fibrous  tissue  replaces  the  muscle. 

An  idloiMtliio  muBcnlar  atropliy  has  been  described  in  which  the  wasting  of  the 
muscles  has  not  been  associated  with  increase  of  connective  tissue  or  fat.  This 
condition  shows  many  analogies  with  that  described  above,  occurring  like  it  in 
fleveral  members  of  the  same  family,  but  not  generally  beginning  in  childhood. 

Pwroneal  tyi>e  of  muscular  atrophy  (Progressive  neural  muscular  atrophy). — In 
addition  to  the  forms  mentioned  there  is  still  another,  which  has  been  recently 
separated  and  described  by  Charcot  and  Marie  in  France,  and  in  this  country  by 
Howard  Tooth.  It  begins  symmetrically,  commonly  in  the  peroneal  muscles  of  the 
legs,  or  in  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  toes,  and  usually  results  in  a  deformity  like 
club-foot.  After  the  leg  muscles  the  thigh  muscles  are  involved,  and  only  after 
years  the  arms,  the  small  muscles  of  the  hands  being  the  first  to  suffer. 

It  is  sometimes  hereditary,  and  occurs  mostly  in  males  about  the  time  of  puberty. 
It  holds  an  intermediate  position  between  the  forms  due  to  changes  in  the  central 
nervous  system  and  those  of  purely  muscular  origin,  and  it  is  probably  due  to  a 
neuritis. 

III.— TUMOURS,  SPFXIFIC  INFLAMMATIONS,  AND  PARASITES 

OF  THE  CORD. 

Tumours  of  the  con  I  and  medulla  proper  are  very  rare,  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  tumours  of  the  meninges,  and  even  of  the  bones, 
affecting  the  corrl  by  pressure.  The  tumours  of  the  meninges  fall  to  be 
considered  along  with  those  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  in  a  different 
s<?ction.     We  have  here  to  do  with  those  which  involve  the  cord  itself. 

Of  the  tumours  of  the  cord  proper  the  Glioma  is  the  most  irapoitant. 
It  arises  usually  in  the  e(;ntral  part  of  the  cord  in  the  tissue  around  the 
central  canal,  this  tissue  being  mainly  neuroglia.  It  may  occupy  a 
limite<l  space,  but  sometimes  it  has  a  gre^it  longitudinal  extension,  even 
to  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  cord.  The  conl  is  swollen,  and,  iis 
the  tumour-tissue  is  of  nearly  the  same  colour  and  consistence  as  the 
grey  matter,  the  boundaries  of  the  tumour  may  be  indistinct.  The 
glioma  is  sometimes  associated  with  dilatations  of  the  central  canal  and 
with  malformations  of  the  cord  wliich  will  be  considered  further  on. 
(See  Syringomyelia.) 

Myxoma  and  Sarcoma  have  also  been  observed,  usually  glio-sarcoma, 
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but  in  one  case  a  proper  spindle-celled  sarcoma.  A  case  has  been 
recorded  by  Ganguillet  of  a  so-called  Cylindroma,  in  which  there  were 
branching  bodies  whose  ramifications  presented  gelatinous  mantles. 

The  Solitary  Bcrofalous  tubercle  is  much  less  common  in  the  cord 
than  in  the  brain.  It  forms  a  hard  cheesy  mass,  usually  with  a  softer 
zone  of  tissue  around  it.  The  larger  ones  have  usually  their  seat  in 
the  lumbar  portion  of  the  cord. 

Syphilis  seldom  gives  rise  to  proper  gummata.  When  it  does  so  the 
tumour,  here  as  in  the  brain,  takes  origin  in  the  meninges,  and  is  hence 
at  first  superficial,  although  it  may  subsequently  extend  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cord.  The  membranes  over  it  are  thickened  and  usually 
adherent. 

Cysts  do  not  occur  in  the  cord  as  independent  formations,  but  a 
cystic  condition  will  be  described  further  on  as  Hydromyelia  and 
Syringomyelia. 

Echinococcus  and  Cysticercas  are  exceedingly  rare  in  the  cord. 

All  forms  of  tumour,  whether  of  the  cord  or  meninges,  are  lial)le 
to  interrupt  the  conduction  of  the  cord,  and  so  to  produce  paralysis. 
There  will  be  also  the  usual  ascending  and  descending  secondary 
degenerations. 
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Neryous  system  of  haman  body,  1830;  Aran,  Arch.  g^n.  de  m^.,  1850; 
Grutulhieb,  do. ,  1853 ;  Lockhabt  Clabkb,  Brit,  and  for.  med.  chir.  review,  1862, 
Med.  chir.  trans.,  1866,  1867,  and  1868 ;  Fbieobbich,  Progress.  Maskelatrophie, 
1874;  BoBEBTs,  Wasting  palsy,  in  Reynold's  Syst.  of  med.,  1868;  Chabcot,  loc.  cit.; 
Gk>WBB8,  loo.  cit. ;  J.  B.  Chabcot,  L'atrophie  muscnlaire  progressive.  1895.  Bulbar 
paralysis — Duchenne,  Arch,  g^n.,  1860 ;  Tbousseau,  Clin,  lect.,  Syd.  Soc.  transl., 
1868,  vol.  i. ;  Wachsmuth,  Ueber  progr.  Bulbarparalyse,  1864 ;  Letden,  Arch.  f. 
Psych.,  1870  and  1872 ;  Chabcot,  loc.  cit. ;  Kubsuaul,  in  Clin,  lect.,  Syd.  Soc.  transl., 
1876.  Pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis — Bell,  loc.  cit. ;  Pabtridge,  Med.  Gtazette, 
1847 ;  Duchenne,  De  T^lect.  loc,  1865,  and  Arch,  g^n.,  1868 ;  Adams,  Path,  trans., 
1868,  xix. ;  Ord,  Med.  chir.  trans.,  Ivii.  and  Ix. ;  Davidson,  Glas.  Med.  Joor. ,  1872 ; 
ICacphail,  ibid.f  1882;  Middleton,  ibid,,  xxii.,  1884;  Goodbidoe,  Brain,  1882; 
Gk>WEB8,  loc.  cit.,  and  Pseudo-hypertrophic  muse,  paral.,  1879.  Tumours  o/cord — 
GowEBs  and  Hobsley,  Trans.  Med.  Chir.  Soc.,  Lon.,  Ixxi.,  1888. 
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SECTION  III.— Continued. 


C— THE  ENCEPHALON. 


C.  The  Encephalon. — Anatomioal  Introdaction,  arrangement  of  fibres  and  centres. 
Fnnctions  of  convolutions.  Arteries  of  brain.  I.  Malformatloiii.  1.  Con- 
genital  smallness,  microcephalus.  2.  Hypertrophy.  3.  Heterotopia.  II. 
Ii^iiries.  Laceration  of  brain.  III.  Lesions  affecting  the  ClrciilAtion.  1. 
Hyperemia,  anaemia,  and  oedema.  2.  Occlusion  of  arteries ;  by  embolism 
or  thrombosis  ;  effects,  including  Softening  of  the  brain  substance  ;  occlusion 
in  chorea.  3.  Thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses.  IV.  Cerebral  Hemor- 
rhage. 1.  From  large  arteries,  chiefly  due  to  aneurysm,  sometimes  to 
atheroma  ;  influence  of  increase  of  blood-pressure.  2.  From  nutrient  arteries, 
may  be  from  miliary  aneurysms  or  atheroma.  3.  From  capillaries,  chiefly 
complicating  other  forms.  Appearances  in  haemorrhage,  and  results ;  the 
apoplectic  cicatrix  and  cyst.  V.  Inflammation.  1.  Acute  localized  ence- 
phalitis. 2.  Abscess  of  the  brain.  3.  Chronic  localized  encephalitis.  4. 
Diffuse  encephalitis,  (a)  in  fevers,  (6)  in  dementia  paralytica,  (c)  in  hydro- 
phobia, (d)  in  tetanus.  VI.  Atrophy  and  Degenerations.  Senile  atrophy 
and  other  forms  ;  secondary  degenerations.  VIL  Tuberoulosle  and  Bjrphilis. 
1.  The  tubercular  tumour.  2.  Syphilis  of  brain  and  membranes ;  disease 
of  arteries  may  lead  to  softening.  VIII.  Tumours,  chiefly  glioma  and 
sarcoma,  and  Parasites. 

Anatomical  Introduction. — A  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  ence- 
phalon is  even  more  important  than  in  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla,  as  these  are 
liable  to  be  interrupted  in  a  more  isolated  fashion.  It  is  of  great  consequence  that 
the  pathologist  should  have  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  relations  of  parts  so 
as  to  identify  the  position  of  lesions.  In  this  section  nothing  more  is  attempted 
than  to  indicate  these  general  relations,  the  more  intricate  particulars  being  left  to 
the  special  works  on  anatomy.  In  the  actual  work  of  post-mortem  examination,  it 
is  important  to  note  the  exact  locality  of  lesions  on  the  spot.  To  assist  in  this, 
tracings  may  be  made  of  the  figures  which  accompany  this  section,  or  of  similar 
ones,  the  positions  of  the  lesions  being  entered  in  shading. 

In  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  we  have  seen,  motor  fibres,  which  have  been  in  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  come  forward  and  form  the  anterior  pyramids,  in  which 
they  decussate.  The  sensory  fibres  are  now  behind,  and  they  remain  posterior  to 
the  motor  in  all  the  succeeding  parts.  In  the  Pons  varolii  (Fig.  320)  the  motor 
fibres  are  in  front,  forming  bundles  (as  shown  in  lower  half  of  figure),  but  overlaid 
by  the  transverse  fibres  from  the  cerebellum.  Besides  these  fibres,  which  are 
mainly  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  pons,  there  are  grey  nuclei  (shown  in  upper  part 
of  figure),  which  continue  up  the  series  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.     In  the 
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pona  the  priDoipal  naolei  Kte  those  of  (he  sixth  ftud  theiti,  the  motot  u)d  mobotj 
(oota  ol  the  &(th,  and  one  ot  the  nuclei  of  the  auditory  nerre.  It  in  to  be  remem- 
bered also  that  the  fibres  of  these  nervea  in  part  at  least  traverse  the  poaa,  and  are 
liable  to  be  involved  bj  a  lesion,  even  when  the  nuclei  are  not  reached. 


;ii"i?; 


In  the  Cmra  cerebri,  or  cerebral  peduncles,  the  motor  fibres  are  in  front  aod 
internal,  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  emata.  Sensorj  tibrea  occupj  about  the 
eitemal  fourth  at  the  crusla.  Behind  the  crusta  is  the  locus  niger,  behind  whieh 
a^n  ta  the  tegmentum,  containing  a  rather  complex  mass  of  fibres  and  grey  matter. 

Above  the  crura  the  fibres  are  continued  upwards,  the  motor  still  anterior  and 
the  sensory  posteriai,  in  the  mass  of  white  substance  called  the  Internal  oapiula. 
It  is  here  necessary  to  be  somewhat  more  minute  in  the  description  of  the  relation 
of  the  structures,  as  these  relatious  are  of  great  importance.  When  one  ot  the 
lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  is  opened,  certain  masses  of  grey  nervous  liaaue  are 
seen  in  its  door.  In  fi-ont  there  is  a  long  brovn  prominence,  rounded  anteriorly, 
and  tailed  behind.  This  is  the  Macleua  candatua,  which  is  often  designated  the 
corpus  striatum,  although  really  only  one  piece  of  it.  Behind  the  nucleus  candatua 
ia  the  Optic  Uudafflui,  which  is  more  bulky  and  rounded.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  opening  the  lateral  ventricle  almost  no  nerve  fibres  need  to  be  cut  except 
the  commissural  ones  ol  the  corpus  csllosum.  The  great  masses  of  nerve  fibres 
passing  upwards  are  as  it  were  pushed  outwards  by  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  we 
have  to  cut  into  its  floor  in  order  to  reach  them. 

From  the  accompanying  figure,  which  represents  a  horizontal  section  of  the  brain 
jnat  below  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  the  relations  ol  parts  may  be  gathered 
(Fig.  321).  Beneath  anil  outside  the  nucleus  caudatus  (A'C),  and  continuoua  above 
and  externally  with  the  great  central  white  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  the 
corona  radinta.  there  lis  a  moss  of  white  substance.  This  ia  the  Internal  oapsole,  in 
which  may  be  distinguisheil  an  anterior  division  IK',  a  posterior  division  IK,  and 
a  middle  part,  the  knee  A',  To  the  outside  of  and  beneath  the  internal  capsule  lies 
a  mass  ol  grey  substance,  the  Nuclana  Isattetilaria  (LN),  which  on  section  has 
a  triangular  shape  with  the  base  turned  outwards,  and  ia  seen  to  be  divided  into 
three  pieces  (shown  on  righl  side).     It  is  generally  regarded  as  a  part  ot  the  oorpo* 
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motor  JD  tanotioo.  The  nnoleas  leaticalarU  eitende  a  considerable 
distance  trom  before  backwards,  and  in  its  posterior  parts  the  internal  cspeale  {IK) 
ties  between  it  and  the  optic  thalamue,  nhich  hag  now  largely  taken  the  plaoe  of 


Pig.  3:i.— Horinmtal  idctlon  of  bmlii  of  ii  ibild  uiiiB  nii'iilhs  old,  thn  right  >ldr!  at 
■  Kuicirhnt  lower  \«,rel  tluu  the  left.  F,  [rtintnl;  TS,  ttmvoro-npbaDaiiai:  u\d  O, 
ueclpiliillubw:  O,,.  uponulum  ;  /n,  lnUnd  of  llajlt  (.''.,  cUiuInim;/'",  third  fr-mtnl 
eonnilaMcin  ;  Th,  ihalsmu. ;  KC.  nucUm  i^uiiilitiii. ;  At-,  t«ll  of  nmo ;  LX.  nudmu 
Unticulul*:  /.  //,  III,  It*  fimt,  sei-oiid,  inrl  third  dlTlnioii*:  /J[,  liit«ruil  cupaula, 
ponlerior  dlTtilon  ;   IK;  oiitorior  dlvi»(oD,  mid  i,  knee  ;  «h  mid  pA,  •ntortor  »nd 


the  nucleus  caadatus.  Outfide  the  nucleas  lenticalaris  there  is  a  narrow  band  of 
white  aubetance  (£A'),  the  External  capsule,  the  capsules  being  named  from  their 
relation  to  the  nucleue  lenticulariB.  Outside  the  external  capsule  aRain  and  close 
to  the  convolulione  (here  the  Island  of  ILcil)  there  is  a  narrow  band  of  grey  sob- 
stance  (CI'),  which  is  fancifully  compared  to  a  tai>e-worin,  and  is  called  the  Muoleu 
tnnlaronnlB  or  Clanitmm.  The  anterior  parts  of  the  inlernal  capsule  contain 
motor  fibres,  and  the  posterior  sensory :  it  is  generally  said  that  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  are  motor,  and  the  posterior  third  sensory. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  tlie  three  nuclei  we  have  referred  to,  the  nuclens 
as,  nucleus  lenticularis,  and  thalamus  opticiu,  receive  fibres  from  and  giva 
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Bbrti  to  the  isteTDBl  capeole.  There  ue  fibres  paBsing  apwards  to  the  oonvolation* 
knd  others  downmrda  to  the  lower  centrea. 

PasDDg  upwards,  the  fibres  ol  the  internal  capsule  are  continued  into  the  Corukk 
mfllfitfi  or  oeatram  oTsle,  containing  the  white  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  and 
it  Eoaj  be  stated  generally  that  in  the  corona  radiata  motor  fibres  are  anterior  and 
sensoTj  posterior.  Bnt  besides  these  fibres  there  are  multitudes  which  form  com- 
a  between  one  part  of  the  convolutions  and  another,  and  altogether  the 
IS  here  are  very  complicated. 

The  Otrebral  oonTolalioiu  and  their  arrangement  maj  be  atudied  in  Ecker's  work, 
where  the  descriptions  are  ver;  clear. 

If  the  lateral  aspect  of  one  of  the  cerebral  bemispheres  be  examined  (see  Fig.  333), 
two  great  landmarks  should  first  be  made  out;   these  are  the  fissure  ot  Sjlvina 


iS.S.S),  and  the  fissure  of  ItoUndo  (R.R).  There  is  no  difficult;  with  the  FlBnire  of 
EflyiOM  of  which  the  main  or  transverse  arm  is  perlectl;  distinct,  while  its  short 
ascending  arm  near  the  front  is  easy  to  make  out.  The  Fissure  of  Bolando  passes 
obliquely  forward  from  above  downwards  through  the  middle  of  the  lateral  aspect 
of  the  hemisphere  to  the  longitudinal  fissure  above,  but  not  reaching  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  below.  This  fissure  can  usually  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  it  is  bounded 
by  or  liae  between  two  convolutions  which  eiteod  side  by  side  upwards  and  back- 
wards from  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  {A,  A,  A  and  B.  B).  There  is  frequently,  however 
in  front  ot  it  a  sulcus  which  may  be  mistaken  for  it. 

Having  diBtinguished  these  two  fissures  the  various  lobes  o(  the  brain  may  now 
be  determined.  All  in  front  of  the  fissure  o(  Bolando,  and  above  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  is  Fronlal  lobe.  The  Farlatal  lobe  lies  behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and 
its  posterior  extremity  is  bounded  by  a  fissure  which  is  best  seen  on  (be  inner  face 
ot  the  hemisphere,  the  Parleto- occipital  Oianre.  This  fissure,  beginning  about  the 
edge  of  the  great  median  fissure,  passes  downwards  and  forwards  on  the  inner  face 
ol  the  hemisphere  {par.  occ./..  Fig.  323).  Behind  this  is  the  Occipital  loDe.  The 
remaining  lobe  is  the  Temporo-aphenoldal,  which  lies  below  the  fissure  of  Sylvias 
and  eitends  backwards  to  meet  the  occipital  lobe,  from  which  it  is  indefinitely 
diatinguished. 

Ot  the  convolutions  the  easiest  to  determine  are  those  bonnding  the  fissure  ol 
Bolando.  one  ot  which  belongs  to  the  frontal  and  the  other  to  the  parietal  lobe; 
these  are  called  the  Atcendlnc  ft'ontal  and  Ascending  parietal  couTOlutlona  respec- 
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lively.  In  front  of  the  ascending  frontal,  the  frontal  lobe  presents  three  layers 
of  convolutions  (a,  a\  and  a")  which  lie  transversely  and  pass  by  their  posterior 
extremities  into  the  ascending  frontal.  These  Transverse  firontal  convolatioiui  are 
distinguished  as  the  first,  second,  third,  or  superior,  middle,  and  inferior.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  these  are  single  simple  convolutions,  they  are  rather  layers  or 
strata  of  convolutions.  The  inferior  (a",  a")  is  a  very  important  one,  and  it  can 
generally  be  easily  recognized  as  it  curves  round  the  short  ascending  branch  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius  (S),  After  curving  round  this  branch  it  becomes  continuous  with 
the  lower  end  of  the  ascending  frontal.  At  this  point  the  two  convolutions  form  a 
somewhat  triangular  piece,  and  as  this  lies  over  and  partially  covers  the  island  of 
Beil,  it  is  often  called  the  Opercnlnm  (in  the  position  ot  x  A  in  Fig.  322).  In 
addition  to  these  we  have  still  in  the  frontal  lobe  the  Supraorbital  convolutions  (a*),. 
which  have  no  arrangement  that  needs  to  be  detailed. 

In  the  parietal  lobe  the  Ascending  parietal  convolution  (B,  B,  Fig.  322)  is  already 
known.  Another  easily  recognized  one  is  that  which  lies  immediately  above  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  is  called  the  Bupramairglnal  convolution.  The  posterior 
portion  of  this  convolution  curves  round  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and 
as  it  turns  thus  round  an  angle  it  is  often  called  the  awjular  tjyruH  (b",  b'")^  and  is 
important,  as  Ferrier  has  supposed  it  to  be  the  seat  of  visual  memory.  The  rest  of 
the  parietal  lobe  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  portion  by  a  longitudinally 
placed  fissure  which  is  often  not  very  distinct,  the  intra-parietal  fissure,  which  arises 
close  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando  to  which  it  at  first  lies 
parallel,  and  then  passes  backwards.  The  lobe  is  thus  divided  into  the  Superior 
and  Inferior  parietal  lobnlea,  the  former  being  continuous  in  front  with  the  ascend- 
ing parietal  convolution. 

In  the  Occipital  lobe,  looking  at  the  lateral  aspect,  three  tranarerse  layers  of 
convolutions  can  be  distinguished.  These  are  named  as  in  the  frontal  lobe,  first, 
second,  and  third,  or  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  (r/,  d'y  tr,  Fig.  322).  On  the 
under  or  basal  surface  there  are  two  further  layers  which  are  continuous  in  front 
with  those  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  and  are  named  in  common  with  them 
inferior  occipito-temporal  convolutions. 

The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  presents  on  its  lateral  surface  again  three  trana- 
Tsrse  convolutions,  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  (c,  c\  r".  Fig.  322) ;  the  superior, 
bounding  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  also  called  Infta-marginal,  is  continuous  with 
the  angular  gyrus.  The  remaining  two  sets  on  the  basal  surface  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  forming,  with  those  of  the  occipital  lobe,  the  inferior  occipito-temporal 
convolutions. 

On  examining  the  Internal  aspect  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  (Fig.  323)  certain 
convolutions  are  to  be  distinguished.  The  superior  frontal  convolution  and  the 
ascending  frontal  and  parietal  convolutions  are  here  partly  visible.  More  distinctly 
on  the  internal  surface  we  distinguish  in  front  the  Karg^inal  conTOlution  (marg.  c.> 
which  is  continuous  with  the  superior  frontal  and  lies  along  the  superior  longitudinal 
fissure.  Immediately  behind  this  convolution  we  come  to  the  superior  parietal 
lobule  which,  on  its  mesial  surface,  is  called  the  Pnaonneus  or  Qoadrate  lobe  (see 
figure).  The  parieto-occipital  fissure  is  here  very  marked,  and  it  is  joined  at  an 
angle  by  the  calcarine  fissure  (caic  f. )  in  such  a  way  as  to  demarcate  a  triangular 
surface,  the  Coneus  {nineate  /.).  On  this  aspect  also  appear  the  inferior  occipito- 
temporal convolutions  (i.  or.. temp.  c).  Within  this  external  ring  of  convolutions 
we  have  now  a  deeper  layer.  Immediately  bordering  on  the  corpus  callosum  and 
following  the  fornix  we  trace  from  before  backwards  the  dynis  fomloatns.    Having 
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•kirted  the  iwipQS  <mllDsani  from  before  bkokwkrdB  it  turns  roond  aX  its  poBterioi 
puaei  dovawtirdB  into  the  Oyma  Uppoounpl.    This  g;rai  is  also 
B  with  the  gyms  aanei  and  the  median  oocipito-temponl.    The  gjma 


In  the  coinD  Ammonis  of  the  tateial  ventricle  there  lies  a  convolution  whose 
cnrfaoe  is  turned  inwards  and  tonaB  an  elongated  rounded  projection  in  the  comn ; 
this  ie  the  Qjivm  dantatni  (d.  c). 

Fonotlims  ot  th«  conrolnllau. — The  localization  of  (unction  in  the  oortei  of  the 
brain  is  of  bo  much  practical  importance  that  it  is  well,  when  opportunit;  aSers,  to 
lamiliarize  the  mind  with  the  topograph;  of  the  convolutions  in  relation  to  fanctioB. 

Tba  (Mnballnm. — There  are  only  a  few  points  which  require  notice  here  as  to  the 
general  arrangements  of  the  parts  in  the  cerebellum.  Like  the  cerebrum  it  is 
divisible  into  two  lateral  hemispheres,  the  right  and  left  lobes.  These  are  united 
by  a  Mntral  piece,  which  ie  moat  marked  on  the  under  surface,  called  the  vermiform 
procaaa.  The  oerebellvm  is  divided  bj  man;  flaaures  which  run  horizontally  and 
leave  narrow  convolutiooa  called  the  Folia.  One  of  these  fissures,  deeper  than  the 
rMt,  wtd  sailed  the  great  horizontal  fissure,  divides  the  cerebellum  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  portion.  In  its  internal  stmctnre  the  eerebellnm  presents  white  matter 
whieh  mns  outwards  from  the  peduncles  diverging  towards  the  folia  and  forming  a 
tree-like  eipaoBion,  the  Arbor  vlUe.  In  the  midst  of  the  white  substance  in  each 
bemiaphere  there  is  a  small  grey  nucleus,  not  unlike  the  olivary  body,  oalled  the 


ArtwlM  of  tbe  tiraln. — Wilh  a  view  to  the  identification  of  the  numerous  lesions 
ol  the  arteries  in  the  brain,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  refer  briefly  to  the  distribution 
of  tiuM  vessels.  The  Circle  of  WUUs  (see  Fig.  327,  p.  661)  gives  off  at  the  base 
thiM  main  arteries  to  the  brain,  the  posterior,  middle,  and  anterior  cerebral.  The 
PostvliiT  cerebral  artery,  besides  giving  certain  central  branches  to  be  atterwards 
rtfarred  to,  is  distributed  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  supplying  the  greater  part  of 
the  occipital  and  temporo-aphenoidal  lobes  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  temporo- 
■pheaoidal  convolution.  The  Kiddle  ewebral  artery,  or  the  artery  ot  the  flasnre  of 
Sylvina,  ia  of  great  importance  as  being  much  .more  frequently  the  seat  of  lesions 
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than  the  others.  Besides  its  oentrol  bntDcbes,  afterwaids  considered,  it  EuppUes 
the  middle  district  of  the  brain  sJl  round  the  fisBare  of  SftYias.  inolndiog  the 
parietal  lobe,  the  posterior  parts  of  the  fronttl  lobe,  ttoA  the  superior  oooTolatioD 
of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  The  Anterior  cerabr«l  arteir  is  distribnted  to  tlie 
anterior  parts  ot  the  trantal  lobe. 

These  arteries,  vith  the  exception  at  their  central  brancheB,  run  in  the  sulci  ot 
the  convolutions,  and  diTide  into  successive  orders  of  branches  which  lie  in  the  pia 
mater.  The  larger  branches  anastomose  sparely,  while  the  finer  twigs  are  end- 
arteries  (Duret).  All  the  arteries  hitherto  considered  mo  on  the  snrtaoe  ot  the  brain 
in  the  soft  membranes.  The  actual  nutrient  arteries  are  branches  of  these,  and 
penetrate  from  them  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  We  maj  thus  distinguish  the 
larger  arteries  of  the  surface  and  the  smaller  or  nutrient  arteries. 

The  Kntrlent  arteries  again  are  divisible  into  two  groups,  which  ma;  be  designated 
the  cortical  and  central  systems. 
The  HnbleiLt  arteiiea  of  th*  cortex  pass  olT  not  merely  from  the  finer  twigs  ol 
the  larger  arteries,  but  «l(o 
from  the  larger  branches  (see 
Fig.  324).  Thej  are  fine 
thTead-lihe  vessels  which  pass 
down  perpendicutartj  into  the 
brain  substance.  Some  ot 
them  are  short  and  sapplj 
the  gre;  substance  ot  the 
convolutions,  othera  are  longer 
and  reach  the  white  subetMiee, 
theii  territory  here  extending 
to  the  boundaries  of  that  ot  the 
central  arteries.  In  stripping 
the  membranes  from  the  snr- 
iace  ol  the  brain  these  nntrient 
arteries  are  seen  like  fine  hain 
emerging  trom  the  brain  sab- 
stance.  It  a  portion  of  the 
aolt  membranes  be  now  floated 
in  water  these  fine  vessels  will 
be  seen  like  bristles  paasini; 
from  all  the  branches.  All 
the  natrient  arteries  are  end- 

The  Central  nntrlent  arteriee  have  a  somewhat  diflerent  arrangement  from  thoae 
ot  the  cortex.  They  are  long  vessels  of  larger  calibre  than  the  cortical  o 
they  pass  off  trom  the  main  arteries  very  near  their  origin.  The  most  il 
are  those  which  come  off  from  the  middle  cerebral  just  outside  its  origin  and  pSM 
through  the  Ulterior  perforated  space  to  the  basal  ganglia.  Of  these,  three  sets  ol 
branches  have  been  distinguished :  (1)  the  tenlirnlnr  braaeha,  short  twiga  lying 
iotemall;  which  pass  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  lenticular  nucleus ;  (3)  the  ittUiculo- 
xtriatt  branch,  a  longer  and  larger  vessel  which  lies  outside  the  firat  and  supplies 
the  outer  parts  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  adjoining  parts  ot  the  internal  capsule 
and  caudate  nucleus ;  this  branch  is  most  fre<iuently  the  seat  of  raptnra  with  eon- 
sequent  ho'morrhage ;  (3)  the  hniicxflo-optk  branch  is  posterior  to  the  former  sad 
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•opplies  the  posterior  part  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
optic  thalamus.  The  remaining  central  branches  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  and 
poBterior  cerebral  arteries.  The  former  sends  branches  which  supply  the  anterior 
part  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  the  latter  sends  two  sets,  an  internal  and  an 
external,  to  the  optic  thalamus.    All  these  central  arteries  are  end- arteries. 

The  arteries  of  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata  are  like  the  cortical  arteries  in 
their  small  size  and  like  the  central  ones  in  respect  that  they  come  off  from  large 
«temSf  and  pass  directly  into  the  substance  of  the  part. 

I.— MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

The  more  considerable  of  these  have  been  considered  in  the  section 
on  general  malformations.  The  principal  forms  are  anencephalus  accom- 
panied by  acrania  or  cranioschms,  enceph<ilocelr  and  cyclopia.  The  relation 
of  these  to  dropsy  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  (hydrocephalus)  has 
also  been  considered.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  hydrocephalus 
occurring  at  an  early  period  leads  to  these  serious  malformations,  which 
are  incompatible  with  life.  But  hydrocephalus  sometimes  occurs  at  a 
later  period,  and  the  child  is  born  with  a  congenital  hydrocephalus,  which 
is  itself  sometimes  regarded  as  a  malformation.  It  will  be  taken  up, 
however,  along  with  the  other  forms  of  hydrocephalus. 

1.  Congenital  smallness  or  Aplasia  of  the  brain. — This  may  affect 
the  brain  as  a  whole  or  parts  of  it. 

Micrencephalns  signifies  a  general  smallness  of  the  brain,  which  is 
usually  associated  with  Microcephalus  or  smallness  of  the  head,  the 
latter  term  being  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  the  fomier.  The 
defect  usually  concerns  the  cerebrum  chiefly,  although  other  parts  may 
also  be  involved.  The  brain  may  be  defective  in  structure  as  well  as  in 
size,  the  convolutions  being  small,  irregular,  or  defective.  The  affection 
may  be  due  in  some  cases  to  a  simple  defect  in  formative  power  in  the 
cerebral  matter,  but  it  results  sometimes  from  more  definite  pathological 
conditions  in  the  foetus.  Thus  there  are  cases  in  which  it  co-exists  with 
hydrocephalus.  In  these  the  size  of  the  head  may  not  be  small,  but 
that  of  the  brain  may  be  seriously  diminished.  Ahlfeld,  again,  jiscribes 
many  cases  of  micrencephalns,  where  there  is  no  existing  hydrocephalus, 
to  a  dropsy  at  an  earlier  period.  Premature  union  (synostosis)  of  the 
cranial  sutures  and  synchondrosis  of  the  basal  bones  have  been  assigned 
as  causes  of  microcephalus,  the  cranium  not  being  a})le  to  expand  the 
brain  remains  small.  The  observations  of  Bourneville  have  shown  that 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  this  can  be  accepted  as  an  explanation  of  the 
condition.  Again,  thickenings  of  the  pia  mater  sometimes  co-exist,  and 
this  indicates  an  early  inflammation  as  the  prol)able  cause  of  the  defect 
in  the  brain.  Any  considerable  degi'ee  of  micrencephalus  is  accompanied 
by  idiocy. 
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The  average  weight  of  the  entire  encephalon  in  the  adult  is  about  50J  oanoas  id 
the  male  and  44f  in  the  female,  the  weight  ranging  from  about  43  to  60  ounces  in 
the  male,  and  40  to  50  in  the  female,  although  there  are  exceptional  cases  both 
below  and  above  that  range.  The  average  weight  of  the  cerebellum  is  5^  onnoes 
in  the  male  and  4f  ounces  in  the  female ;  that  of  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata 
is  about  1  ounce  in  the  male,  and  the  same  in  the  female.  (See  further  in  Quain*s 
Anatomy.) 

Parts  of  the  brain  are  sometimes  congenitally  small.  The  convolu- 
tions may  be  imperfectly  formed,  or  there  may  be  asymmetry  of  the 
hemispheres.  The  cerebellum  is  also  not  infrequently  imperfect.  It 
may  be  as  small  as  a  walnut,  or  present  various  degrees  of  defect. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Fraser  (Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  xiii.,  1880)  there  was  a  eon- 
genital  ataxia  which  was  found  after  death  to  be  due  to  smallness  of  the  cerebellum 
(2^  ounces).  Similar  symptoms  existed  in  a  sister,  who  was  presumably  the  subject 
of  a  similar  defect. 

2.  Hypertrophy  of  the  brain. — This  is  a  condition  rarely  obsen^ed  ; 
but  occasionally,  without  any  hydrocephalus,  a  child  is  born  with  an 
unusually  large  encephalon.  There  are  also  cases  in  which,  in  later  life, 
a  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  takes  place,  sometimes  acute,  sometimes 
chronic. 

3.  Heterotopia  of  the  brain  substance. — Besides  the  extreme  form 
of  Encephalocele  (see  p.  49)  certain  cases  of  Hernia  cerebri,  in  which 
there  is  no  hydrocephalus,  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  class. 
Sometimes  also  masses  of  grey  substance  are  met  with  in  abnormal 
situations,  as  in  the  midst  of  the  corona  radiata.  Some  of  these  cases 
may  really  be  tumours  of  the  brain,  but  they  are  congenital,  and  due 
to  errors  in  development. 

Porencepbalus  is  a  term  used  for  defects  of  the  brain  in  the  form  of  gaps  in 
the  superficial  parts  penetrating  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  cerebral  substance, 
sometimes  as  deeply  as  the  ventricles.  The  gaps  are  occupied  by  the  oedematous 
membranes.  The  lesion  is  ascribed  to  inflammation  occurring  in  the  foetus.  There 
may  be  associated  with  it  a  congenital  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  parts  corresponding 
with  the  lesion  in  the  brain. 

In  cases  of  Idiocy  there  is  defect  of  the  brain,  and  it  may  be  in  various  forms. 
There  may  be  micrencephalus  or  congenital  hydrocephalus,  or  partial  defects* 
There  may  be  little  beyond  some  traces  of  inflammation  in  the  membranes. 
Similarly  Oretinism,  which  is  endemic  in  some  localities  and  is  often  associated 
with  goitre,  is  related  to  various  lesions  of  the  brain.  In  this  condition,  however, 
the  defect  in  the  brain  seems  to  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  bones.  The 
skeleton  as  a  whole  is  stunted  and  deformed,  and  the  bones  of  the  skull  show 
synostosis  and  premature  synchondrosis,  so  that  the  elongation  of  the  basal  paiia 
and  expansion  of  the  vault  are  variously  hindered,  the  brain  being  correspondingly 
defective. 

Literature. — For  greater  defects  see  under  Malformations.    Micrencephalwi^-^ 
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ViBCHow,  Gksam.  Abhand.,  1856,  p.  891 ;  Hirzio  in  Ziemssen's  EncyclopaBdia  (with 

Uteratare) ;  Axbt,  Mikrocephalie  and  Atavismus,  1878 ;  Boubneyillb,  Boll,  de  la 

Soe.  anat.  de  Paris,  x.,  1896.     Dtftct  qf  cerebellum — Fraseb,  Glas.  Med.  Jour., 

xiii.,  1880;   Gould,  Path.  Trans.,  xxxiii.,  6;   Clapton,  Path.  Trans.,  xxzii.,  20. 

Hypertrophy — Hirzio,  loc.  cit.;  Vibchow,  Ges.  Abhandl.,  1856,  Virch.  Arch.,  xxxiii.; 

Libs,  Dubl.  Med.  Jour.,  xxii.,  1842;  Tuke,  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  xii.,  1878; 

Undouzt,  Gaz.   m^d.  de  Paris,   No.  xxvi.,   1874.     Heterotopia — Hrrzio,  1.  c. ; 

VncHow,  1.  c,  and  Yiroh.  Arch.,  xxxviii.,  1886;  Meschede,  Yirch.  Arch.,  Ivi.,  1872; 

SniOK,  Virch.  Arch.,  Iviii.,  1883.     Porencephalus — Heschl,  Prag.  Vierteljahrschr.^ 

1868,  and  Jahrb.  f.  Einderheilk.,  xv.,  1880;  De  La  Cboix,  Virch.  Arch.,  xcvii. ; 

BiRBWANosR,  do.,  cii. 

II.— TRAUMATIC  LESIONS  OF  THE   BRAIN. 

Laceration  of  the  brain. — The  brain  may  be  injured  directly  or 
indirectly.  In  injuries  involving  fracture  of  the  skull  the  brain  is 
^n  simultaneously  wounded,  or  the  bone  may  be  carried  inwards 
*nd  impinge  upon  the  brain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brain  is  often 
«cerated  without  a  corresponding  external  wound  or  fracture  of  the 
ftkull,  by  so-called  conlre  coup.  When  a  person  falling  from  a  height 
flights  on  the  head  the  solid  cranium  is  suddenly  arrested.  The  more 
oiobile  contents  impinging  against  the  internal  surface  of  the  skull  are 
pitched  back  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence  in  such  cases  there  is 
<^ften  laceration  both  at  a  point  corresponding  with  the  injury  to  the 
AuU  and  at  a  point  more  or  loss  diagonally  opposite.  The  latter  is 
called  laceration  by  amtre  coup,  and  it  is  sometimes  more  severe  than 
the  other. 

The  lacerated  brain  substance  is  torn  and  softened  and  there  is  more 
or  less  haemorrhage.      The  haemorrhage  may  be  serious  if  any  con- 
siderable vessel  in  the  meninges  be  injured,  but  is  not  usually  great 
from  the  brain  substance  itself.      The  injured   parts  are  afterwards 
alSected  by  inflammation,  which  in  the  case  of  compound  fracture  with 
a  septic  wound  may  be  acute,  leading  to  abscess,  but  in  most  cases  is 
chronic.     Such  chronic  inflammations,  aflecting  brain  and  meninges, 
may  persist  for  long  periods,  even  enlarging  their  area  and  producing 
extensive  destruction  and  shrinking  of  the  cerebral  substance.     In  the 
affected  part  the  membranes  are  adherent  and  thickened,  and  the  brain 
substance  is  indurated  by  new-formed  connective  tissue.     Important 
nervous  and  mental  phenomena  may  follow  such  lesions  even  when  the 
injury  to  the  head  has  not  been  groat. 

III.— LESIONS  AFFECTING  THE  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  BRAIN. 

These  conditions  are  somewhat  variously  associated  with  each  other 
and  with  lesions  of  other  kinds.     They  mostly  imply  local  or  general 
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alterations  in  the  volume  of  the  blood  and  lymphatic  fluid  in  the  brain, 
and  such  alterations  have  somewhat  complex  relations,  chiefly  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  skull,  in  the  adult  at  least,  is  a  closed  cavity  with 
rigid  walls,  whose  contents  as  a  whole  are  scarcely  capable  of  variation, 
although  the  fluid  constituents  are  variously  interchangeable. 

1.  Hyperemia,  Ansmia,  and  (Edema. — Hyperaemia  in  the  brain,  as 
elsewhere,  is  divisible  into  active  and  passive.  Active  hypersmia 
occurs  generally  or  locally  in  consequence  of  hjrpertrophy  or  over-action 
of  the  heart,  especially  when  the  arteries  are  atheromatous  and  unable 
to  control  the  circulation.  It  also  occurs  in  inflammations  of  the  brain 
or  meninges,  and  in  various  conditions  of  excitement  of  the  brain,  as 
the  delirium  of  fevers,  the  early  stage  of  general  paralysis,  the  typhoid 
stage  of  cholera,  in  conditions  of  plethora,  or  excessive  functional 
activity  as  over-work  or  over-strain,  or  from  the  action  of  alcohol  and 
other  agents  such  as  nitrite  of  amyl.  In  these  conditions  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  inflammatory  phenomenon. 

Passive  hypersmia  results  most  directly  from  thrombosis  of  the 
cerebral  sinuses  (see  further  on),  but  is  also  an  occasional  consequence 
of  pressure  on  the  jugular  veins,  or  of  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs 
leading  to  general  venous  engorgement. 

The  appearances  visible  after  death  in  both  forms  are  frequently 
insignificant,  especially  in  active  hyperaeniia,  the  existence  of  which  is 
usually  matter  of  inference  rather  than  of  observation.  The  over-filling 
of  the  vessels  is  most  visible  in  the  meninges,  but  there  may  be  also 
a  deepened  colour  of  the  convolutions,  and  the  venous  stems  in  them 
and  in  the  white  substance  may  be  visibly  dilated. 

Ansemia  or  Ischsemia  results  mostly  from  obstruction  of  arteries  (see 
below).  It  may  also  be  a  consequence  of  general  anaemia,  as  from  loss 
of  blood,  in  which  case  it  aff*ects  the  brain  as  a  whole.  It  may  result 
from  local  pressure  on  the  brain  produced  by  tumours,  extravasations 
of  blood,  or  inflammatory  exudations.  Further,  it  may  result  fix>m  an 
unequal  distribution  of  the  blood,  as  in  cases  of  dilatation  of  certain 
other  vascular  areas,  as  say,  when  rapid  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the 
abdomen  follows  the  rapid  removal  of  ascitic  fluid;  stenosis  of  the  aortic 
orifice  is  another  possible  cause,  and  the  condition  may  also  arise  from 
the  loss  of  fluids  from  the  intestine,  as  in  certain  cases  of  protracted 
diarrhcea  in  children  associated  with  general  malnutrition.  Local 
anaemia  in  all  these  cases  is  liable  to  result  in  softening  of  the  brain 
substance.  Post-mortem  the  brain  substance,  both  grey  and  white,  is 
pale.  The  larger  veins  are  full  but  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  convexity 
are  empty,  and  there  is  an  excess  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  present  both  in 
the  pia  and  in  the  ventricles. 
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(Edema  of  the  brain  is  also  usually  but  a  part  of  some  other  lesion. 
(Edema  of  the  brain  substance  is  a  rare  and  in  many  cases  a  hypo- 
thetical condition.  The  more  definite  oedemas  a^ect  the  membranes 
and  cavities,  and  will  be  considered  further  on.  There  is,  however,  an 
occasional  local  oedema  of  the  brain  substance  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
haemorrhages,  tumours,  and  veins  obstructed  by  thrombi,  and  it  is 
also  believed  to  occur  at  the  outset  of  local  inflammations.  It  may, 
however,  occur  in  Bright's  disease,  and  according  to  Franke  it  is  to  this 
that  some  of  the  cerebral  phenomena  of  uraemia  are  due. 

The  anatomical  changes  are  not  unlike  those  found  in  ansemia.  The 
brain  substance  is  moist  and  glistening.  The  fluid  in  the  ventricles  is 
increased  as  a  rule.  The  meshes  of  the  pia  also  contain  an  excess  of 
fluid,  and  the  whole  brain  has  a  sodden  aspect. 

2.  Occlusion  of  arteries. — This  is  a  frequent  and  serious  lesion, 
occurring  mostly  as  a  result  of  embolism  or  thrombosis. 

Embolism  occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  connection  with 
old  standing  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  especially  in  connection 
with  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  associated  with  stenosis  of  that  orifice 
and  formation  of  thrombi  in  the  lefb  auricle.  This  condition  of  the 
valves  is  itself  the  result  of  a  former  endocarditis,  and  embolism  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  is  specially  liable  to  occur  when  valves,  already  the  seat 
of  sclerotic  change,  are  again  attacked  by  the  inflammatory  process. 
It  may  also  happen  in  the  recent  acute  forms,  especially  when  of 
the  malignant  or  ulcerative  type,  with  thrombus  formation  on  the 
denuded  surface  of  the  valves.  In  the  former  case  the  embolus  results 
from  the  softening  and  breaking  down  or  detachment  of  the  thrombi  in 
the  left  auricle,  or  from  the  detachment  of  fragments  of  fibrine  or 
calcareous  matter  from  the  indurated  curtains  at  the  mitral  orifice. 
In  the  more  acute  forms  of  endocarditis  the  embolus  may  lesult  from 
detachment  of  a  fragment  of  fibrine  from  the  inflamed  mitral  or  aortic 
valve.  So  also,  but  nuich  more  rarely,  may  thrombi  in  the  aorta 
become  detached  and  carried  off*.  Emboli  come  very  exceptionally 
from  the  lungs,  but  sometimes  in  gangrene  of  the  lungs  there  is  a 
thrombosis  of  the  veins,  and  from  fragments  of  fibrine  canned  off*  we 
may  have  septic  embolism  of  the  brain.  A  cancer  of  the  lungs  after 
penetrating  into  the  pulmonary  vein  may  produce  embolism. 

It  is  matter  of  general  observation  that  in  cerebral  embolism  the 
Middle  cerebral  artery  (or  artery  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius)  is  the 
vessel  plugged  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  It  is  also  stated  that 
the  left  middle  cerebral  is  more  freciuently  the  seat  of  embolism  than 
the  right,  but  this  has  been  doubted  by  competent  observers.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  middle  cerebral  is  aff*ected  admits  of  easy 
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explanation.  As  the  vertebral  artery  arises  from  the  Bubclaviao  nearly 
at  a  right  angle,  it  is  not  common  for  an  embolus  to  pass  into  it  But 
the  innominate  and  the  carotids,  being  nearly  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
cmrent  from  the  aortic  orifice,  readily  receive  any  fragment.  Then 
again,  the  middle  cerebral  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  internal 
carotid  and  an  embolus  will  more  readily  be  swept  into  it  than  diverge 
forward  or  backward.  It  is  important  here  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
middle  cerebral  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  basal  ganglia,  including 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  internal  capsule  and  a  part 
of  the  thalamus  opticus.  It  also  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  motor 
convolutions. 

Thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries  arises  in  consequence  of  some 
alteration  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries.  It  is  predisposed  to  by  weak- 
ness of  the  heart,  but  mere  slu^ahness  of  the  circulation  so  induced 
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-will  hardly  cause  thromliosis  in  a  healthy  iirtery,  although  it  docs  so  in 
the  venous  sinuses  of  the  liura  mater,  where  the  circulation  is  naturally 
very  much  slower.  Thrombosis  is  mostly  induced  by  Athsromk  of 
the  arteries.  The  internal  coat  is  thickened,  and  the  surface  is  rough, 
while  the  calibre  of  the  artery  is  already  considerably  encroached  on, 
as  Fig.  325  shows.     Atheroma  occurs  mostly  in  old  pei-sons,  and  it  it 
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usually  most  pronounced  in  the  larger  arteries  of  the  base,  where  there 
may  be  numerous  yellow  patches.  But  not  infrequently  it  extends  to 
the  finer  ramifications,  and  it  is  in  these  that  it  most  readily  leads  to 
occlusion  by  thrombosis.  The  artery  from  which  the  figure  is  taken, 
for  instance,  had  an  external  diameter  of  the  eleventh  of  an  inch. 
Whilst  complete  occlusion  by  thrombosis  is  wiusual  except  in  very 
small  arteries,  it  may  occur  in  those  of  larger  size.  In  a  case  observed 
by  the  author  one  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery 
was  thus  affected,  and  an  extensive  softening  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe  resulted.  Syphilitic  disease  of  the  arteries  is  a  much  less  frequent 
cause  of  thrombosis.  It  is  met  with  in  connection  with  gummata,  and 
these  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Thrombosis 
may  also  result  around  an  embolus  and  extend  backwards  against  the 
blood  current.  It  may  also  occur  in  connection  with  various  forms  of 
aneurysm  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

EfTects  of  occlusion  of  arteries. — Here,  as  in  other  parts,  the  effects 
of  occlusion  depend  chiefly  on  whether  the  arteries  concerned  have 
sufficient  anastomosing  communications  or  not.  The  arteries  of  the 
circle  of  Willis  anastomose  freely,  and  occlusion  of  one  of  them  leads 
only  to  a  very  temporary  derangement  of  the  circulation.  The  larger 
branches  anastomose  sparely,  and  occlusion  of  them  has  much  more 
serious  effects.  The  nutrient  arteries  do  not  anastomose  at  all,  and 
occlusion  of  them  has  very  evil  results. 

The  most  direct  result  of  occlusion  of  arteries  is  Ansemia  of  the  part 
supplied.  As  the  occlusion  in  the  case  of  embolism  is  sudden,  there  is 
often  a  very  abrupt  interference  with  the  cerebral  functions.  In  the 
case  of  a  large  artery,  such  as  the  main  stem  of  the  middle  cerebral, 
there  may  be  a  very  extensive  anaemia,  leading  to  a  fatal  issue  before 
the  anastomosing  circulation  can  be  established. 

Softening  of  the  brain  substance  {RavwllUsem^nt)  is  a  further  con- 
sequence. This  is  really  a  necrosis  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
nervous  tissue,  and  it  only  occurs  when  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
circulation  is  brought  absolutely  to  a  standstill.  This  is  the  case  when 
any  of  the  nutrient  arteries  arc  obstructed,  as  these  are  end-arteries. 
The  nutrient  arteries  which  come  off  from  the  first  part  of  the  middle 
cerebral  are  the  most  exposed  to  obstruction  from  embolism,  and  hence 
softening  of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain,  especially  in  the  region  of 
the  corpus  striatum,  is  of  somewhat  common  occurrence.  It  is  important 
to  notice  that,  for  reasons  to  be  afterwards  considered,  it  is  these  arteries 
also  which  most  frequently  give  rise  to  haemorrhage. 

But  softening  not  infrequently  occurs  although  the  vessels  occluded 
are  not  end-arteries.     This  is  especially  true  where  thrombosis  is  the 
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cause  of  the  occlusion.  As  we  have  already  seen,  thrombosis  is  common 
in  connection  with  atheroma.  Now  this  is  a  disease  of  old  people,  in 
whom  the  circulation  is  weak.  Under  these  circumstances  occlusion  of 
a  small  peripheral  artery  may  lead  to  softening,  before  the  force  of  the 
blood  has  brought  about  an  anastomosing  circulation,  all  the  more 
because  many  of  the  neighbouring  arteries  are  also  partially  obstructed 
by  atheroma.  Even  in  the  case  of  embolism  there  may  be  considerable 
cortical  softening  if  the  embolus  has  broken  up  and  plugged  several 
vessels  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  establishment  of 
the  anastomosing  circulation. 

The  Changes  in  the  brain  substance  in  softening  have  already  been 
incidentally  considered.  It  will  be  a  local  lesion  limited  to  the  piece 
of  brain  substance  to  which  the  affected  artery  is  distributed. 

Softenings  have  often  been  distinguished  according  to  the  colour 
presented  by  the  affected  brain  substance,  so  that  white,  yellow,  and 
red  softenings  have  been  described.  For  the  most  part  the  colour 
depends  on  the  blood  mixed  with  the  nervous  tissue,  and  the  amount 
and  condition  of  the  former  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  softening ;  the  colour  is  therefore  not  of  primary 
importance. 

We  have  seen  already  that  softening  of  the  brain  substance  is  really 
due  to  a  Necrosis.     The  result  of  the  death  of  the  nervous  structures 


Fig.  320.— Fatty  degcnenition  of  the  veHBols  in  cerebral  softening.    (Paobt.) 

is  their  disintegration.  The  nerve  fibres  very  rapidly  break  up ;  the 
myeline  of  the  medullary  sheath  coagulates  and  escapes  from  the 
primitive  sheath,  and  afterwards  breaks  up  into  fine  fat  granules.  The 
ganglion  cells  are  more  resistant,  but  they  also  become  granular  and 
gradually  disappear.     The  cells  of  the  neuroglia  and  the  cells  of  ^he 
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walls  of  the  vessels  undergo  fatty  degeneration.  These  structures 
become  filled  with  finely  divided  fat,  so  that  the  neuroglia  cells  are 
converted  into  characteristic  Compound  gn^nular  corpuscles  and  the 
cells  of  the  vessels  are  converted  into  aggregates  of  fat  granules  at 
intervals  along  the  vessels  (Fig.  326).  So  far  as  the  neuroglia  cells  are 
concerned  it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  they  pick  up  fat  arising 
firom  the  disintegrated  myeline.  It  is  not  so  clear  that  the  cells  of  the 
blood-vessels  do  this,  and  there  is  here,  probably  always,  a  proper  fatty 
degeneration.  Besides  the  neuroglia  cells  there  may  be  present  in  the 
part  amoeboid  cells,  or  these  may  pass  into  it  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
necrosis,  and  these  also  become  occupied  by  granular  fat.  In  this  way 
there  are,  frequently,  large  numbers  of  compound  granular  corpuscles 
which  are  very  conspicuous  when  a  piece  of  the  softened  tissue  is 
examined  in  the  fresh  state  under  the  microscope.  A  ready  means  of 
distinguishing  true  pathological  softening  from  a  mere  post-mortem 
change  is  afforded  by  the  presence  of  these  cells.  In  true  softenings 
they  are  present  in  large  numbers  and  afford  a  highly  characteristic 
appearance. 

In  some  cases,  as  already  mentioned,  the  softened  brain  substance  is 
largely  mixed  with  blood.  At  first  the  blood  gives  a  red  colour  to  the 
softening.  But  as  time  goes  on  the  colouring  matter  is  dissolved  out  of 
the  red  corpuscles  and  diftused  throughout  the  softened  structures,  as 
well  as  to  some  extent  in  the  brain  substance  around.  In  that  case  the 
colour  becomes  less  intense  and  merges  into  yellow,  or  the  colour  may 
be  reddish  yellow  from  the  outset.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  red 
and  yellow  softening  run  together,  and  that  the  latter  is  often  merely 
a  later  stage  of  the  former.  If  there  is  very  little  blood  in  the  vessels 
of  the  softened  part  then  the  colour  is  white  or  grey.  This  is  mostly 
seen  when  death  has  occurred  very  soon  after  the  occlusion  of  an 
artery. 

The  ultimate  disposal  of  the  necrosed  piece  of  })rain  substance  occurs 
on  principles  already  considered.  The  softened  brain  substance  has 
ultimately  the  characters  of  a  fatty  emulsion,  which  is  gradually 
absorbed.  A  chronic  inflammation  occurs  around,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  a  hemorrhage,  and  in  a  similar  fashion  coimective  tissue  is  produced, 
taking  the  form  of  a  cyst  or  cicatrix,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
resulting  cyst  or  cicatrix  is  not  always  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
a  cerebral  haemorrhage.  Usually  the  latter  presents  more  distinct 
pigmentation,  but  the  former  may  also  present  pigment  granules  and 
crystals. 

Other  forms  of  softening  are  of  less  consequence  than  those  from 

occlusion  of  arteries.     Softenings  are  very  frecjuent  around  extravasa- 
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tions  of  blood.  They  are  partly  due  tx)  mechanical  destruction,  but  also 
to  anaemia  from  the  pressure  of  the  blood.  Softenings  around  tumours 
are  similarly  due  to  anaemia.  There  is  occasionally  a  softening  from 
localized  inflammation,  more  especially  such  septic  forms  as  lead  on  to 
abscess.  A  softening  of  the  brain  around  the  ventricles  also  occurs  in 
connection  with  the  hydrocephalus  of  tubercular  meningitis  (which  see). 

Occlusion  of  arteries  and  other  conditions  in  chorea. — The  frequent 
association  of  chorea  with  acute  endocarditis  has  suggested  the  view 
that  it  may  have  its  origin  in  embolism  of  the  arteries  and  capillaries 
of  the  brain,  multiple  embolism  with  softening  having  been  found  in 
some  cases,  but  not  in  all.  Embolism,  however,  is  only  a  coincidence 
related  to  the  endocarditis,  and  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
pathology  of  chorea.  This,  indeed,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  acute 
endocarditis  is  not  infrequently  absent  in  cases  of  chorea.  Other 
changes  in  the  vessels  have  been  observed,  such  as  dilatation  of  the 
arteries  and  veins  throughout  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  exudations  or  small  haemorrhages,  sometimes  with  blood  crystals, 
around  the  vessels.  These  lesions,  however,  are  by  no  means  constant, 
and  are  to  be  regarded  as  consequences  of  irritation  of  the  brain,  or  as 
coincident  phenomena. 

In  chorea  there  is  an  irritant  present  in  the  blood,  presumably  the 
same  irritant  as  that  in  acute  rheumatism.  It  attacks  the  nervous 
system,  producing  hypersemia  and  exudation  from  the  vessels.  While 
the  whole  central  nervous  system  is  more  or  less  affected  there  are 
certain  parts  specially  involved,  these  parts  being  what  have  been 
called  the  accessory  portions  of  the  nervous  system.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  fundamental  and  simpler  parts  of  the  brain  and  cord  are 
more  stable  than  the  accessory  parts,  and  that  when  attacked  by  an 
irritant  the  latter  will  give  way  first.  The  anatomical  distribution  of 
the  lesions  suggests  that  this  is  so,  and  the  symptoms  of  chorea  indicate 
disorder  in  "  movements  which  are  acquired,  and  which  are  probably 
only  learned  by  a  long  apprenticeship"  (Hughlings  Jackson).  On 
the  other  hand,  chorea  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  due  to  an 
"infection,"  but  so  far  there  is  not  much  evidence  forthcoming  in 
support  of  such  a  view,  although,  according  to  Osier,  Pianese  is  said  to 
have  isolated  a  bacillus  from  the  nervous  system  of  a  choreic  patient, 
which  when  inoculated  into  animals  caused  death  with  muscular 
twitchings  and  convulsions.  From  the  central  nervous  system  of  these 
animals  the  same  bacillus  could  be  obtained  in  pure  culture.  By  others 
staphylococci  have  been  obtained  in  fatal  cases. 

3.  Thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  and  veins.— These  venous 
channels   are    somewhat   frequently  the   seat   of   thrombosis.      The 
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coiigulation  may  have  its  starting  point  in  an  inflammation  propagated 
from  a  neighbouring  structure,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  a  septic 
thrombosis.  The  most  frequent  origin  of  such  inflammations  is  disease 
in  the  ear,  but  it  may  follow  on  injury  to  the  head,  inflammations  of 
the  skin  of  the  face  and  scalp,  especially  erysipelas,  and  of  the  bones. 
In  all  these  cases  the  thrombosis  usually  has  its  starting  point  about 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  especially  in  the  lateral  and  petrosal  sinuses. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  cases  in  which  the  thrombosis  has 
&  more  obscure  origin,  and  seems  sometimes  even  spontaneous.  The 
blood  simply  coagulates  in  the  sinus,  and  it  is  usually  in  the  longitudinal 
sinus  that  the  coagulation  begins.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  person  is 
in  a  state  of  debility,  and  the  thrombus  may  be  regarded  as  Marasmic 
in  its  origin.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  there  is  no  obvious  weak- 
ness of  the  heart,  and  the  coagulation  has  no  apparent  cause.  The 
localization  of  the  thrombosis  suggests  that  it  has  been  occasioned  by 
stagnation  of  blood.  The  sinuses  are  rigid  tubes  incapable  of  narrowing 
when  the  circulation  is  slow,  and  they  are  intersected  by  bands  of  con- 
nective tissue.  The  longitudinal  sinus  also  is  so  situated  that,  at  its 
middle  part  at  least,  the  blood  passing  from  the  cerebral  veins  flows 
upwards  to  it  against  the  force  of  gravitation  (see  p.  97),  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  current  in  the  sinus. 

The  Effects  of  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  will  vary  according  to  the 
cause.  If  due  to  the  propagation  of  inflammation  from  neigbouring 
structures,  then  a  suppurative  phlebitis  may  result,  with  Meningitis, 
and  even  Abscess  of  the  brain.  There  are,  however,  cases  of  abscess 
of  the  brain  without  meningitis,  in  which  the  inflammation  seems  to 
have  extended  along  the  veins  either  in  their  interior  or  in  their 
sheaths. 

In  marasmic  thrombosis  the  results  are  those  of  passive  hyperaemia. 
The  veins  which  open  into  the  sinus  are  greatly  engorged,  and  the 
thrombosis  may  extend  into  them.  It  is  here  chiefly  the  longitudinal 
sinus  that  is  concerned,  and  the  veins  which  open  into  it  are  those  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres.  These  may  stand  out  as  prominent  worm- 
like cords  filled  with  dark  eoagula.  In  most  cases  the  blood  finds  its 
way  by  other  routes,  and  there  may  even,  after  a  time,  be  a  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  circulation  in  the  sinus.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
obstruction  in  the  veins  is  such  as  to  lead  to  Hsemorrhage.  This  is 
usually  in  the  form  of  numerous  capillary  hteniorrhages,  but  sometimes 
there  is  along  with  this  a  large  effusion  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  and  under  the  soft  membranes.  The  seat  of  such  htemorrhages  is 
usually  the  superficial  and  upper  parts  of  the  hemispheres,  and  they  are 
frequently  multiple. 
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Gowers  alleges  that  a  primary  thrombosis  of  cortical  veins  without 
sinus  thrombosis  not  infrequently  occurs,  and  is  a  not  uncommon  cause 
of  hemiplegic  attacks  in  young  children,  ushered  in  by  convulsions 
which  may  be  unilateral. 

IV. -CEREBRAL  HAEMORRHAGE. 

By  this  term  is  meant  bleeding  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The 
blood,  which  may  be  large  or  small  in  quantity,  pushes  aside  the  brain 
substance,  tearing  for  itself  a  cavity  where  it  coagulates.  With  the 
doubtful  exception  of  certain  diseases  of  the  blood,  where  the  haemorr- 
hage may  possibly  be  by  diapedesis,  there  is  always  rupture  of  one  or 
more  vessels. 

In  a  previous  page  reference  has  been  made  to  the  two  orders  of 
cerebral  arteries,  and  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  haemorr- 
hages from  these  is  such  that  we  must  consider  them  separately  here.  . 

1.  Hffimorrhage  from  the  larger  cerebral  arteries.— We  have  seen 
that  these  vessels  run  in  the  sulci  and  fissures  of  the  brain,  involved  in 
the  meshes  of  the  pia-arachnoid,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  their 
rupture  would  give  rise  to  meningeal  rather  than  cerebral  haemorrhage, 
and  so  it  is  usually  stated.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  blood  nearly 
always  finds  its  way  into  the  brain  substance,  where  it  is  found  usually 
in  much  larger  quantity  than  in  the  meninges,  so  that  the  case  has 
much  more  the  characters  of  cerebral  than  of  meningeal  haemorrhage. 
There  is  usually  some  blood  in  the  meninges  occupying  the  sulci 
between  the  convolutions,  and  it  may  even  be  considerable,  extending 
to  the  base  and  perhaps  covering  the  optic  commissure ;  but  usually  the 
amount  is  small,  and,  on  account  of  the  large  cerebral  haemorrhage,  is 
apt  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  the  blood  to  escape  to 
the  surface  and  appear  in  the  cavity  of  the  dura  mater.  Any  appear- 
ance of  blood  in  the  meninges,  however,  should  at  once  direct  attention 
to  the  larger  cerebral  arteries  as  the  probable  source  of  the  haemorrhage. 

The  explanation  of  the  extension  of  the  blood  into  the  brain  sub- 
stance suggests  itself  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  parts. 
When  rupture  of  such  an  artery  occurs  the  blood  tears  its  way  around ; 
it  passes  into  the  loose  connective  tissue,  and  by  and  by  reaches  the 
surface  of  the  brain.  Here  the  tissue,  being  soft,  tears  readily,  and  the 
blood  rapidly  passes  inwards.  On  the  other  hand  the  connective  tissue 
on  the  surface  is  tough  and  divided  by  numerous  bands  and  partitions, 
and  the  blood  will  tear  it  with  difficulty.  The  blood  may  work  its  way 
from  space  to  space  in  the  connective  tissue,  but  this  takes  time,  and 
probably  needs  considerable  pressure.  There  is  another  circumstance 
which  probably  has  to  do  with  the  blood  so  constantly  finding  its  way 
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into  the  brain  substance.  As  we  shall  see  afterwards,  a  large  number 
of  the  cases  of  haemorrhage  in  this  situation  are  from  rupture  of 
aneurysms.  Now  an  aneurysm  will  probably  project  more  readily 
towards  the  surface  of  the  brain  where  the  substance  is  soft,  than  in 
other  directions,  and  when  such  an  aneurysm  ruptures  it  may  do  so 
directly  into  the  brain. 

The  Cause  of  the  rupture  of  these  larger  arteries  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  disease  of  their  walls  and  increase  of  the  blood-pressure. 

The  commonest  cause  is  Aneurysm  of  these  arteries,  which  is  of 
remarkably  frequent  occurrence.  The  great  majority  of  the  cases  of 
cerebral  haemorrhage  occurring  before  the  age  of  fifty  years  is  due  to 
the  rupture  of  aneurysms  of  these  larger  arteries.     The  aneurysms 


Pitf'  327. — Anour^'smfl  of  larger  cerebral  arteries.  A  large  one  at  the  bifurcation  of 
ibo  left  middle  cerebral.  There  is  an  aperttiro  at  its  Hummit,  from  which  fatal 
hcemorrhage  occurred.     A  small  one  near  the  origin  of  right  anterior  cerebral. 

are  mostly  thin-walled  and  therefore  prone  to  rupture.  Their  most 
frequent  seat  is  on  the  middle  cerebral  artery  or  one  of  its  branches  in 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  but  they  may  occur  on  any  of  the  arteries  of  the 
brain  and  are  not  infrequently  multiple  (see  Fig.  327). 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  these  aneurysms  and  their  serious  import  suggests  an 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  their  formation.  In  the  first  place  the  arteries  are  thin- 
walled  and  are  placed  in  a  loose  tissue,  so  that  they  very  readily  undergo  dilatation. 
Any  local  injury  to  the  wall  may  be  the  starting  point  of  the  dilatation.  This  is 
often  effected  by  EmboliBm.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  aneurysm  is  associ- 
ated with  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  an  embolus  imperfectly  obstructing  an 
artery,  especially  if  it  be  a  cretaceous  piece  broken  off  from  a  valve,  may  readily 
injure  the  wall  so  as  to  allow  of  dilatation.  Pontick  has  found  that  in  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  cases  of  acute  endocarditis  there  is  embolism,  with  either  fully 
formed  or  incipient  aneurysms.  Another  indication  of  the  origin  from  embolism  is 
that  the  aneurysm  is  frequently  at  a  bifurcation.  The  bifurcation  of  an  artery  is  a 
common  situation,  as  in  Fig.  327,  and  more  particularly  the  bifurcation  of  the 
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internal  carotid  into  middle  and  anterior  cerebral.  The  aneurysm  in  that  case  is 
almost  a  bulged  out  continuation  of  the  carotid,  and  this  suggests  an  embolus 
pitched  against  the  projecting  angle  between  the  branches.  When  they  have  an 
origin  such  as  this  the  aneurysms  will  be  specially  thin-walled  and  partake  of  the 
characters  of  false  aneurysms.  This  mode  of  origin  also  goes  far  to  explain  the 
greater  predominance  of  these  aneurysms  in  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  especially  liable  to  embolism.  Another  occasional  cause  of  cerebral 
aneurysm  is  Atheroma.  This  disease  injures  the  vessel-wall  and  produces  obstruc- 
tion, and  it  may  lead  to  aneurysm  on  the  one  hand  by  weakening  the  wall,  and 
on  the  other  by  locally  increasing  the  blood -pressure  on  the  proximal  side  of  the 
Obstruction.     Syphilitic  disease  is  also  assigned  as  a  cause  of  aneurysm. 

Atheroma  of  the  larger  cerebral  arteries  is  a  fre<[uent  lesion,  and  it  i» 
sometimes  associated  with  haemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
The  hiemorrhage  is  not  from  the  larger  arteries  at  present  under  con- 
sideration, but  from  the  nutrient  arteries,  to  the  more  considerable  of 
which  the  atheroma  may  extend. 

2.  HflBmorrhage  from  the  nutrient  arteries. — As  these  vessels  run  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain  the  haemorrhage  is  always  cerebral  and  rarely 
extends  to  the  meninges.  It  might  be  supposed  that  as  the  nutn'ent 
vessels  are  small  the  haemorrhage  from  them  would  be  small,  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  so ;  but  when  bleeding  has  once  begun,  the  blood  tear- 
ing the  brain  substance  ruptures  other  vessels,  and  there  is  often  a 
considerable  effusion  of  blood. 

Haemorrhage  of  any  consequence  rarely  occurs  from  the  cortical 
nutrient  vessels,  but  is  very  common  from  the  central  nutrient  arteries* 


Fiif.  :{28. — Sacculated  miliary  aneurysm  of  a  nutrient  artery  of  the  brain.     The 
aneurysm  is  about  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  In  diameter,     x  27. 

The  circumstances  of  these  latter  go  far  to  explain  this.     They  arise 
from  large  stems,  mainly  from  the  middle  cerebral  immediately  after 
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its  origin  from  the  iotemal  carotid.  It  is  clear  tbat  the  blood  hero  will 
be  at  a  pressure  not  much  less  than  that  of  the  aorta,  and  any  vario- 
tiona  of  pressure  will  tell  readily.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cortic^ 
vessels  mostly  arise  from  fine  venaeb  in  which  the  blood-preasure  has 
been  reduced  by  successive  division  and  sub-division. 

As  to  the  Caases  of  bfemorrbage  in  these  arteries,  AnearyBm  again 
plays  the  most  important  pttrt.  As  the  arteries  are  small  so  are  the 
aneurysms,  but  tbey  are  numerous  in  the  same  person.  Such  aneurysms 
have  been  called  by  Bouchard  and  Charcot  Miliary  aneoryBms.  They 
occur  in  every  region  of  the  brain,  but  are  moat  readily  detected  on 
the  surface  of  the  convolutions,  where,  on  stripping  off  the  pia  mater 
from  the  convolutions,  they  may  be  seen  as  small  red  or  brown  spots. 
When  examined  under  the  microscope  they  have  all  the  characters  of 
ordinary  aneurysms.    Most  of  them  are  sacculated  (Fig.  328),  but  s< 


are  fusiform  (Fig.  329).  It  is  stated  that  the  cause  of  their  formation 
is  a  sclerosis  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  involving  first  a  formation  of 
round  cells  in  the  external  coat  with  subsequent  development  into 
fibrous  tissue.  According  to  Recklinghausen,  however,  tbe  first  lesion 
is  a  rupture  of  the  media^an  origin  which,  considering  the  mode  of 
formation  of  aneurysms  generally,  seems  a  very  probable  one.  In  that 
case  the  sclerosis  of  the  wall  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  an 
inflammation  secondary  to  the  injury.  Kliliary  aneurysms  arc  mostly 
met  with  in  old  people  :  in  persons  above  fifty  cerebral  hsemorrhage  is, 
in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  due  to  nipture  of  miliary  aneurysms. 

In  a  case  observed  by  tbe  author  there  was  (requentl;  in  the  arteries  a  (att; 
degenetatioD  affecting  chiefi;  the  internal  coat.  This  was  present  in  patohes  in  a 
large  namber  nf  vegBels  of  small  aize.  In  connection  with  it  there  waa  sometimeB 
a  partial  dilatation,  an  aneurysm  obvious];  forming,  and  also  fully  formed  aneu- 
rysms. Older  and  more  recent  hntmorrbages  were  connected  with  the  anenrygms, 
and  there  was  one  very  large  fatal  hicmorrhage. 
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Although  the  aneurysms  are  present  in  all  regions  of  the  brain, 
rupture  seldom  occurs  except  in  those  of  the  central  arteries.  The 
explanation  of  this  has  already  been  indicated,  and  it  has  been  mentioned 
that  the  lenticulo-striate  branch  is  pre-eminently  that  from  which 
haemorrhage  occurs. 

Atheroma,  with  increased  blood-pressure,  is  occasionally  a  cause  of 
haemorrhage  from  the  nutrient  arteries.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  atheroma,  which  consists  in  a  thickening  of  the  intima,  should 
lead  to  haemorrhage.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  however  (see  p.  484), 
that  the  atheromatous  patch  often  produces  injury  and  rupture  of  the 
media,  thereby  leading  to  aneurysm  in  some  cases.  In  like  manner, 
in  such  small  thin-walled  vessels  as  the  nutrient  arteries  it  may  pre- 
dispose to  rupture.  It  is  doubtful  if  rupture  actually  occurs  without 
an  increase  in  blood-pressure.  Hence  the  coincidence  of  atheroma 
with  chronic  Bright's  disease — in  which  the  general  blood-pressure  is 
raised — not  infrequently  leads  to  cerebral  haemorrhage. 

Atheroma  is  not  a  frequent  disease  in  the  smaller  arteries  of  the 
body.  It  is  very  common  in  the  larger  arteries  of  the  brain,  and 
extends  even  to  the  smaller  branches  of  these  arteries  in  the  sulci.  It 
does  not  usually  affect  the  cortical  nutrient  arteries,  but  not  infre- 
quently extends  to  the  larger  central  arteries,  especially  those  going  to 
the  basal  ganglia.  As  these  arteries  are,  for  their  size,  exposed  to  a 
higher  blood-pressure  than  others,  and  as  they  are  surrounded  by  the 
soft  brain  substance,  they  rupture  more  readily.  It  will  be  noted  that 
it  is  these  same  arteries,  and  more  particularly  the  lenticulo-Btriate 
branch,  which  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of  rupture  from  aneurysm. 

3.  Haemorrhage  f^om  the  capillaries. — A  certain  amount  of  capillary 
haemorrhage  generally  accompanies  all  larger  bleedings.  The  explan- 
ation of  this  seems  to  be  that  the  pressure  of  blood  produces  such 
obstruction  of  the  vessels  around,  that  frequent  leakage  occurs  from 
the  capillaries.  In  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  and  veins  there  is  also 
capillary  haemorrhage  (see  above).  Again,  embolism  may  cause  capil- 
lary haemorrhage,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  blood  is  often  mixed  with 
the  softened  brain  tissue.  Septic  embolism,  as  in  ulcerative  endocarditis 
and  pyaemia,  leads  to  capillary  haemorrhage.  Lastly,  we  may  have 
leakage  from  the  capillaries  in  scurvy,  purpura,  leukaemia,  and  other 
morbid  states  of  the  blood. 

In  capillary  haemorrhages  the  collections  of  blood  are  generally  small 
in  size,  forming  a  congeries  of  red  pimcta.  But  if  very  frequent  and 
closely  set  they  may  run  together  and  form  a  considerable  effusion. 

Appearances  of  the  brain  in  haemorrhage. — The  appearances  pre- 
sented when  a  person  dies  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  are 
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sufficiently  characteristic.  The  effused  blood  increases  the  contents  of 
the  skull,  and  in  order  to  its  accommodation  there  must  be  some 
displacement  and  crushing  of  the  brain  substance.  If  the  hsemorrhage 
be  at  all  extensive  we  find  on  opening  the  skull  that  the  corresponding 
hemisphere  is  bulged  outwards  and  perhaps  projects  beyond  the  middle 
line.  The  convolutions  are  more  or  less  flattened,  and  there  is  a  certain 
dryness  and  glazing  of  the  surface  which  indicate  that  all  available 
fluid  has  been  absorbed  to  make  room  for  the  addition  made  to  the 
contents  of  the  skull.  These  are  all  indications  of  increased  pressure 
within  the  skull,  and  during  life  this  increase  of  pressure  causes  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  brain  as  a  whole  or  to  parts  removed  from  the 
6eat  of  haemorrhage.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  appearance  of 
blood  in  the  membranes  suggests  the  existence  of  haemorrhage  before 
the  brain  is  laid  open,  and  this  will  be  especially  the  case  when  rupture 
of  an  aneurysm  of  a  larger  artery  or  thrombosis  in  the  sinuses  has  been 
the  cause.  On  cutting  into  the  brain  substance  the  appearances  will 
vary  to  some  extent  according  to  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  haemorr- 
hage. K  there  arc  numerous  small  haemorrhages  closely  set  there  will 
be  much  softening  of  the  brain,  and  the  brain  substance  will  be  mixed 
with  blood.  If  the  haemorrhage  be  large  the  blood  will  be  more  pure. 
In  any  case  the  blood  produces  softening  in  the  parts  around,  which 
may  be  stained  with  the  blood  colouring-matter.  As  already  mentioned, 
there  are  usually  red  spots  from  capillary  haemorrhage  around  the  clot. 
The  clot  itself  is  mixed  with  the  debris  of  brain  substance,  and  the 
internal  wall  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  lies  has  an  irregular  character. 

If  the  patient  die  almost  immediately,  the  clot  is  exactly  like  an 
ordinary  gelatinous  post-mortem  coagulum.  But  if  he  survive  a  day  or 
two,  the  clot  has  already  drawn  together  somewhat  and  become  firmer 
and  has  more  of  a  brown  colour.  This  is  sometimes  peculiarly  manifest 
at  the  peripheral  parts,  so  that  a  kind  of  capsule  may  be  formed  of 
condensed  fibrine. 

In  washing  away  the  clot  from  a  cavity  made  by  a  haemorrhage  one  often  isolates 
many  small  arteries  with  round  knobs  at  their  extremities.  These  are  arteries 
which  have  been  torn  across  by  the  accumulating  blood.  The  torn  arteries  have 
withdrawn  within  their  sheaths,  and  these  latter  have  become  distended  with  little 
plugs  of  blood  which  have,  in  the  manner  already  described,  contributed  to  the 
stilling  of  the  haemorrhage.  These  little  swellings  may  be  readily  mistaken  for 
miliary  aneurysms. 

The  observations  of  Diirck  are  interesting  in  regard  to  the  changes  which  occur  in 
the  blood-corpuscles  and  their  pigment  after  hflemorrhages  in  the  brain.  These 
changes,  which  have  been  already  referred  to,  consist  mainly  in  swelling  up  of  the 
red  corpuscles,  discharge  of  their  pigment,  and  the  conversion  of  the  latter  first 
into  bmnotiderin,  and  then  into  hssmatoldln.     The  presence  of  hemosiderin  is 
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detected  (either  in  the  fresh  state  or  in  sections  made  after  hardening  in  MilUer's 
fluid  or  alcohol)  by  the  use  of  dilute  solutions  of  ferrooyanide  of  potassium  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  sections  may  lie  for  several  hours.  From  his  experi- 
ments in  the  lower  animals,  a  kind  of  time-table  has  been  constructed  by  Dttrck, 
which  may  approximately  be  applied  to  human  pathology.  From  the  second  day 
after  a  cerebral  haemorrhage  the  corpuscles  begin  to  swell  and  give  up  their  pigment. 
On  the  third  day  amoeboid  cells  containing  red  corpuscles  are  first  seen.  These  red 
corpuscles  undergo  shrinking  from  the  fifth  day.  On  the  sixth  day  there  is  the 
first  appearance  of  haemosiderin,  which  is  diffused  in  the  tissues.  On  the  tenth  day 
the  liH^mosiderin  is  collected  into  the  contractile  cells,  but  still  in  solution.  On  the 
twelfth  it  begins  to  become  granular  inside  the  cells.  By  the  eighteenth  the 
granular  pigment  begins  to  get  free  by  disintegration  of  the  cells.  About  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  there  begins  a  finely  granular  precipitation  of  the  pigment  and  loss  of  its 
iron,  which  by  the  thirty-fifth  day  has  made  essential  progress.  From  this  time 
the  hinniatoidin  increases,  and  by  the  sixtieth  day  it  is  the  only  form  of  pigment 
present,  and  it  is  entirely  extra-cellular.  By  this  time  crystals,  which  are  identical 
with  those  of  bilirubin,  may  be  present. 

Disposal  of  the  clot.  The  Apoplectic  cicatrix  and  cyst. — The 
pigment  of  the  coagulum  is  disposed  of  in  the  manner  indicated  above. 
It  first  sUiins  the  surrounding  brain  tissue,  in  which  we  often  find  a 
rosy  or  rusty  colour.  It  finally  assumes  the  form  of  haematoidin^ 
rryHtiils  of  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  connection  with  old 
haemorrhages,  oven  years  after  their  occurrence. 

Tlio  further  disposal  of  the  blood-clot  is  effected  by  a  process  analo- 
gous to  the  organization  of  a  thrombus  in  a  vein  or  artery.  The 
process  is  one  of  chronic  inflammation  with  the  result  that  a  vascular 
tiHHUo  is  produced,  which,  forming  around  the  clot,  takes  part  in  its 
ulmorption  by  penetrating  its  substance,  while  also  forming  a  capsule 
and  fencing  it  off  from  the  surrounding  tissue. 

Through  time  the  contents  are  absorbed  and  there  may  result,  as  in 
th(^  cHHC  of  softening  of  the  brain,  a  Cicatrix.  In  many  cases,  however, 
l\w  iibHorbed  matter  is  replaced  by  clear  fluid  and  a  kind  of  cyst  is  the 
roHult,  the  so-called  Apoplectic  cyst.  The  cyst  is  not  merely  a  sac 
containing  fluid,  but  it  is  generally  intersected  by  connective-tissue 
trabeculum  in  the  form  of  a  network.  It  is  indeed  more  an  oedematous 
cicatrix  than  a  cyst.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  similar  cysts 
and  cicatrices  occur  as  a  result  of  softening  of  the  brain.  These  latter, 
howt^ver,  do  not  commonly  show  blood  crystals  in  their  walls,  whereas 
the  true  apoplectic  cyst  may  present  them  even  at  a  late  date. 

The  apoplectic  cyst  may  he  compared  in  its  origin  with  a  cicatrix ;  it 
arises  by  the  formation  of  connective  tissue  and  fills  the  place  of  tissue 
lost,  and  it  is  only  because,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  brain 
substance,  it  does  not  readily  contract  that  we  have  a  cyst  rather  thai) 
a  cicatrix.     In  this  respect  it  may  be  compared  with  the  organized 
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thrombus  as  shown  in  Figs.  29  and  30,  in  which  the  shrinking  of  tho 
new-formed  connective  tissue  produces  dilated  blood-vessels,  whilst 
here  it  is  merely  spaces  which  are  produced.  If  the  hsBmorrhage  has 
been  near  the  surface  of  a  ventricle  or  of  the  brain  itself  we  may  have 
a  cicatrix ;  or  a  cyst,  by  thickening  of  the  trabeculae  and  gradual  draw- 
ing together  of  the  parts,  may  be  converted  into  a  cicatrix.  In  the  case 
of  cicatrices  occurring  thus  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  the  soft  mem- 
branes are  depressed  and  puckered  and  firmly  adherent  to  them.  The 
cicatrices,  like  the  cysts,  often  present  some  remains  of  blood-colouring 
matter. 

Literature. — Durand-Fabdkl,  Arch,  gen.,  1844,  and  Traits  des  maladies  des 
▼ieillards,  1854;  Burrows,  Disorders  of  cerebral  circulation,  1846;  Ck)PELANi>, 
Nature  and  treatment  of  apoplexy,  1850;  Nothnaoel  in  Ziemssen's  Encyclop. 
Anevrynn  of  larger  arteries — Smith,  Dublin  Quart.,  iv.,  1847 ;  Ogle,  Med.  times 
and  gaz.,  1866,  i.;  Church,  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Rep.,  vi.,  1871;  Tufnell,  Dubl. 
Quart.,  xv.,  1853;  Holmes'  Syst.  of  surg.,  Art.  ''Aneurism";  Ponfick,  Virch. 
Arch.,  Iviii.,  1873;  Coats,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  v.,  1873  (with  list  of  87  cases  and 
tabulation  of  results)  and  Trans,  of  Internat.  Med.  Congress,  1881,  i.,  415. 
Antnryitm  of  nutrient  arterien — Charcot  et  Bouchard,  Arch,  de  physiol.,  1868, 
i.,  and  Charcot,  On  senile  dis.,  Syd.  Soc.  transl.,  1881 ;  Turner,  Path  trans., 
xxiii.,  1882;  Eichler,  D.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxii.  Blood-pigment  in  cerebral 
hcemorrhtige — DtJRCK  (with  references),  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  cxxx.,  p.  29,  1892. 

V.-INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

These  embrace  a  very  extensive  and  varied  set  of  conditions,  some  of 
which  have  little  in  common.  Thus  there  are  localized  inflammations 
of  an  acute  kind,  going  on  sometimes  to  the  formation  of  abscesses ; 
chronic  localized  inflammations ;  inflammations  difllised  throughout 
the  brain ;  inflammations  extending  to  the  brain  substance  from  the 
membranes,  etc. 

1.  Acute  localized  non-septic  encephalitis. — We  have  already  seen 
that,  around  and  in  the  midst  of  hsemorrhagic  foci  and  cerebral  soften- 
ings, there  are  inflammatory  manifestations,  evidenced  by  the  presence 
of  leucocytes  containing  fat  granules.  The  inflammatory  process  does 
not  go  on  to  suppuration,  but  results  in  the  formation  of  connective 
tissue,  constituting  a  cyst  or  a  cicatrix. 

2.  Abscess  of  the  brain. — Abscess  of  the  brain  being,  like  abscess 
elsewhere,  a  septic  process,  it  arises  by  the  implantation  of  pyogenic 
microbes  in  the  brain  substance.  The  disease  is  a  somewhat  frequent 
one.  The  abscess  is  usually  single,  but  occasionally  there  is  more 
than  one. 

Causation  and  mode  of  infection.— The  brain  being  enclosed  in 
several  envelopes,  one  of  which  is  a  bony  case,  the  pyogenic  microbes 
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CHU  only  tiiul  access  to  it  either  by  lesions  of  the  enveloping  structures, 
Kiv  by  nuvins  of  the  arteries.  The  latter  is  a  very  unusual  mode  of  infec- 
tion«  but  it  has  been  met  with,  especially  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  lungs 
characterixed  by  suppurating  cavities.  In  two  cases  in  which  thrush 
was  coincident,  the  abscesses  in  the  brain  contained  growths  of  the 
ouliuu)  albicans.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  by  the  extension 
itf  neptio  processes  from  the  bones  of  the  skull  that  abscesses  of  the 
hmin  aiH>  bn>ught  alK>ut. 

Oivon  a  soptic  inflammation  in  any  part  of  the  cranium,  there  are 
m^vonil  ways  in  which  the  infection  may  spread  inwards.  There  may 
\\^  H  diivcl  ox  tension  from  the  bone  to  the  dura  mater.  In  that  case  a 
ieptio  paohymeningitis  is  the  result.  Pus  may  collect  inside  the  dura 
uiator  and  may  be  limited  by  adhesions,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  subdural 
AbaOMS«  |HM*ha[>8  with  erosion  of  the  brain.  Or,  without  any  consider- 
able accun\uhition  of  pus  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  the 
noptie  pitH'OSs  may  advance  into  the  brain.  There  is  usually  in  this 
crtite  tttlhcHion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  brain  and  some  softening  of  the 
latter. 

Again  inftH*tion  frequently  travels  by  the  veins  and  venouB  sinuses. 
A  septic  inflammation  of  a  cranial  bone  may  directly  involve  the  wall 
of  a  >ein  ov  ainus.  Thrombosis  is  thus  induced,  and  as  there  are  septic 
H^entM  present,  a  thrombo-phlebitis  is  the  result.  The  extension  may 
W  directly  to  one  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  On  the  other  hand 
the  e\ttM»Mit>n  may  be  first  to  one  of  the  veins  of  the  diploe  and  thence 
lo  the  Minus.  The  veins  of  the  diploe  open  partly  into  veins  outside  the 
mKuII  and  |mrtly  into  those  inside.  In  the  latter  case  thrombo-phlebitis 
In  liabK*  tt>  t^xtend  to  the  intra-cranial  venous  sinuses.  As  the  most 
hvijUiMit  HtMil  of  the  original  disease  is  the  temporal  bone,  the  extension, 
N>  hot  her  dinvtly  or  by  the  veins  of  the  diploe,  is  usually  to  the  sigmoid 
and  lateral  sinuses.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  of  consequence  that 
the  poMttM'ior  ttMuimral  vein  of  the  diploe  opens  into  the  lateral  sinus. 
On  the  other  hand,  it. is  to  be  remembered  that  the  intra-cranial  sinuses 
HHHMx  I*  hhuKl  fi-om  the  cerebral  veins,  and  there  is  thus  a  communication 
be(>>een  the  lH»nes  and  the  cerebral  substance.  The  thrombosis  which 
ae\HMn|MUiieii  the  process  is  liable  to  block  the  sinuses,  and  the  blood 
nm,\  in  tHMistH|uence  even  partially  regurgitate  into  the  veins  of  the 
Uviun»  ^MMrving  septic  agents  with  it,  or  there  may  be  a  propagation  of 
I  he  «ep(ie  thinnnbosis  into  these  veins. 

In  \  \\\m  nunie  of  extension  there  is  liable  to  be  a  septic  Lepto-meningitis 
h\^u  the  inlWtion  spreading  to  the  pia-arachnoid.  Abscess  of  the  brain 
nm,s  t  hevoloi't*  Ih»  associated  with  that  disease,  or  either  abscess  or  lepto- 
nu^mvi^iti«  may  oiH'ur  alone. 
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A  more  unusual  and  possibly  more  doubtful  mode  of  extension  is- 
along  the  perivascular  lymphatics.  The  infective  process  may  possibly 
penetrate  along  the  outside  of  the  veins  without  producing  a  septic 
thrombosis  of  the  veins  themselves. 

The  primary  septic  inflammation  of  the  bones  has,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  its  origin  in  Buppurative  disease  of  the  middle  ear  (otitis  media). 
It  is  very  seldom  that  an  acute  otitis  media,  even  though  it  be  sup- 
purative, leads  to  septic  inflammation  inside  the  skull.  It  is  usually 
the  chronic  cases,  in  which  the  tympanic  membrane  has  been  lost  and 
there  has  been,  it  may  be  for  years,  a  discharge  from  the  external 
meatus.  The  suppuration  in  the  middle  ear  affects  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  here  closely  connected  with  the  bone  and  acts  as  a 
periosteum.  Hence  the  bone  is  liable  to  be  affected,  becoming  carious 
or  even  undergoing  necrosis.  The  tympanic  cavity  and  mastoid  cells 
both  send  blood  into  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mator  by  means  of  veins 
irhich  pass  through  the  bone  ;  those  of  the  tympanum  passing  into  the 
petrosal  sinus  and  those  of  the  mastoid  cells  into  the  lateral  sinus. 

The  abscesses  arising  from  ear  disease  are  usually  situated  either  in 
the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  or  in  the  cerebellum.  In  the  latter  case 
the  extension  has  occurred  for  the  most  part  by  the  sinuses  and  veins. 

Injuries  to  the  head  sometimes  give  rise  to  abscess  of  the  brain  by 
extension  of  the  septic  process.  Compoimd  fractures  with  freely  open 
wounds  have  seldom  this  result.  It  is  mostly  punctured  fractures 
where  infective  matter  is  carried  deeply  inwards.  There  may  even  be 
a  septic  extension  without  fnictiu'c  where  the  bones  of  the  skull  have 
been  exposed  in  a  wound  and  dirt  ingi*ained  into  them. 

Disease  of  the  nose  and  orbit  are  i-arc  causes  of  cerebral  abscess,  and 
it  is  only  when  the  bones  are  afltjcted,  as  in  sc»me  cases  of  syphilis,  that 
extension  will  occur.  Septic  inflammations  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and 
of  the  scalp,  more  particularly  erysipelas,  sometimes  lead  to  septic 
lepto-meningitis,  biit  seldom  to  abscess  of  the  brain.  The  extension 
here  occurs  by  the  veins,  a  thrombo-phlebitis  extending,  it  may  be,  from 
the  orbit  whose  veins  have;  communications  \vith  the  cavernoiis  sinus 
inside  the  skull. 

Formation  and  character  of  the  abscess. — The  abscess  Ix^gins  pre- 
sumably with  a  small  softening  which  goes  on  to  suppuration.  The 
fully  fonned  abscess  contains  a  thick  pus,  usually  greenish  in  colour, 
and  in  the  case  of  ear  disease  generally  (exhaling  a  pungent  putnd 
odour.  In  many  cases  the  al>sce8s  is  really  a  chronic  one  and  the  pus 
corpuscles  are  <lisint(igrated.  It  is  bounded  usiially  by  a  distinct  wall 
formed  of  granulation  ti.ssue,  sometimes  jwrtly  developed  into  connective 
tissue.     This  frequently  forms  a  definite  separal)le  membrane,  which 
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separates  the  abscess  from  the  brain  tissue,  the  latter  being  often  softened 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  membrane  takes  some  time  to  form, 
being  rarely  distinct  till  the  third  week  and  not  fully  formed  for  two 
months  or  even  longer.  When  once  formed  and  enc^psuled  the  abscess 
may  remain  long  stationary,  but  it  usually  enlarges  gradually,  and  may 
finally  burst  into  the  lateral  ventricles  or  on  to  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

The  abscess  causes  enlargement  of  the  part  affected,  and  the  con- 
volutions over  it  are  flattened  and  softened.  According  to  Ballance 
some  40  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  abscess  of  the  brain  are  secondary  to 
middle  ear  disease  and  are,  with  few  exceptions,  located  either  in  the 
lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  or  less  frequently  in  the  tempore- 
sphenoidal  lobe. 

3.  Chronic  localized  encephalitis. — The  processes  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation are  similar  to  those  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  result  here,  as 
there,  is  Sclerosis.  In  the  case  of  the  brain  there  is  hardly  anything  of 
the  systematic  sclerosis  so  frequent  in  the  cord.  There  is,  however, 
one  form  of  disease  which  affects  both  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  which 
presents  some  analogies  with  the  systematic  scleroses  of  the  cord. 

Disseminated  or  Insular  sclerosis.  Sclerosis  in  patches. — The  causa- 
tion of  this  disease  is  exceedingly  obscure.  Marie  is  of  opinion  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  cause  is  some  form  of  infection.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  disease  follows  some  of  the  acute  infectious 
diseases,  especially  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  and  scarlatina,  is  in  favour 
of  this  view.  In  some  cases  a  history  of  traumatism  is  obtainable,  but 
in  many  no  definite  cause  can  be  assigned.  Syphilis  does  not  seem  to 
play  any  causative  rdle.  It  mostly  comes  on  without  any  definite  cause 
being  assignable.  It  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  patches  of 
chronic  inflammation  or  degeneration  scattered  over  the  cord,  or  the 
brain,  or  both.  These  patches  have  all  the  characters  of  sclerosis ;  in 
the  white  substance,  where  they  chiefly  occur,  they  are  grey,  and  in 
both  white  and  grey  substance  they  produce  induration  and  shrinking. 
Under  the  microscope  the  sclerosed  white  substance  shows  loss  of  the 
medullary  sheaths  of  the  fibres,  while  the  axis  cylinders,  except  in 
advanced  stages,  are  largely  retained.  In  the  grey  substance,  the 
ganglion  cells  are  shrunken,  sometimes  with  pigmentation.  At  the 
peripheral  parts  of  the  patch  there  may  be  evidences  of  more  active 
inflammation,  in  the  form  of  abundant  round  cells  along  with  compound 
granular  corpuscles. 

The  distribution  of  the  patches  is  somewhat  irregular.  They  are  found 
of  various  sizes  in  the  coid,  medulla  oblongata,  pons,  peduncles,  corona 
radiata,  cerebral  convolutions,  and  cerebellum.  In  such  different  situa- 
tions the  sclerosis  leads  to  very  various  functional  disturbances.     The 
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great  freqaency  of  motor  tremors,  however,  suggests  some  tendency  to 
localization.  Erb  has  pointed  out  that  when  tremors  exist,  patches  are 
specially  present  on  the  peduncular  parts  (pons,  medulla,  peduncles). 
If  patches  are  seated  there,  the  motor  impulses  will  be  imperfectly 
conducted  but  not  absolutely  interrupted,  as  the  axis  cylinders  are 
preserved. 

4.  Diffused  encephalitis. — This  term  may  be  applied  to  conditions  in 
which  there  is  a  general  irritation  of  the  brain,  presumably  by  an  irritant 
circulating  in  the  blood.  It  may  be  held  to  include  a  considerable 
number  of  varied  conditions.  As  the  irritant,  being  in  the  blood,  will 
attack  all  parts  equally,  we  may  expect  to  find  evidences  of  irritation  in 
the  spinal  cord  as  well  as  in  the  brain,  but  as  in  other  cases  of  morbid 
poisons,  there  will  be  a  selective  character. 

(a)  In  Acute  febrile  diseases  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  brain  is 
irritated  by  poisons  in  the  blood.  According  to  Popoff,  this  is  evidenced 
in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever  by  the  presence  of  abundant  leucocytes. 
These  are  stated  to  be  particularly  abundant  around  the  vessels,  evidently 
spreading  out  from  these.  The  leucocytes  were  frequently  found  in  the 
spaces  around  the  ganglion  cells  (pericellular  lymph  spaces),  and  even, 
in  some  cases,  in  the  substance  of  the  ganglion  cells. 

Middleton  has  pointed  out  that  in  delirium  tremens,  tubercular 
meningitis,  ursemia,  fracture  of  the  skull  with  injury  to  the  bmin, 
erysipelas,  etc.,  the  brain  substance  is  over-run  with  leucocytes,  the 
appearances  being  somewhat  similar  to  those  to  be  described  as  occur- 
ring in  hydrophobia.  In  all  cases  where  irritation  of  the  nervous 
centres  is  evidenced  diiring  life  by  Delirium  or  otherwise,  these  signs 
of  irritation  may  be  looked  for  in  the  brain  after  death.  In  some  cases 
of  erysipelas,  diphtheiia,  and  septic  inflammations,  micrococci  have  been 
detected  forming  centres  of  irritation  with  minute  softenings. 

(b)  General  paralysis  of  the  insane  (Dementia  paralytiai). — The  caus- 
ation of  this  disease  is  ol>8cure,  but  as  it  has  the  general  characters  of 
an  acute  inflammation,  followed  by  a  chronic  and  atrophic  stage,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  it  is  due  to  an  irritant  of  some  kind  acting  on  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  genenilly. 

The  earlier  periods  of  the  disease  are  charact<5rized  by  evidences  of 
abnormal  cerebral  activity,  such  as  mania,  which  is  sometimes  very 
furious.  In  this  acute  period  the  brain  is  swollen  and  hypera^mic,  and 
there  are  multiple  foci  in  which  collections  of  leucocytes  and  capillary 
haemorrhages  are  visible. 

In  the  chronic  periods,  which  most  cases  have  reached  before  death, 
the  appearances  are  those  of  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  along  with  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  brain  substance. 
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The  disease  has  thus  very  much  the  characters  of  a  meningitis  and 
interstitial  cerebritis  with  loss  of  the  proper  nervous  tissue  as  a  con- 
sequence, a  cirrhosis  of  the  brain. 

The  appearances  are  prominently  those  of  Atrophy  of  the  brain.  On 
removing  the  calvarium  the  dura  mater  is  commonly  found  wrinkle<l 
and  the  soft  membranes  oedematous,  evidently  from  shrinking  of  the 
brain  substance.  The  oedema  of  the  membranes  is  most  visible  in  the 
sulci,  which  gape  and  are  filled  up  with  oedematous  connective  tissue. 
The  fluid  is  chiefly  over  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes,  perhaps  from 
gravitation.  There  is  also  distension  of  the  ventricles,  frequently  very 
great,  so  that  the  brain  substance  lying  between  the  fluid  in  the  ven- 
tricles and  the  oedematous  membranes  is  greatly  shrunken.  The  surface 
of  the  ventricles  is  beset  with  little  prominent  granulations  which  are 
often  very  marked,  especially  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  where 
the  appearance  has  been  likened  to  the  tongue  of  a  cat  {langue  de  diat). 
The  pia  mater  is  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  convolutions,  so  that  on 
attempting  to  remove  it  portions  of  brain  substance  come  away.  These 
adhesions  may  be  taken  as  indications  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  their  locality  affords  some  evidence  of  the  localization  of 
the  lesions.  Crichton  Browne  states  that  they  occur  mainly  in  the 
anterior  three-fourths  of  the  brain,  affecting  the  frontal  lobe  chiefly  in 
its  anterior  and  posterior  thirds,  and  the  parietal  in  all  its  convolutions. 

The  brain  as  a  whole  is  greatly  reduced  in  weight.  Taking  the 
normal  weight  of  the  brain,  including  membranes,  etc.,  as  fifty  ounces 
for  the  adult  male,  and  forty-five  for  the  female,  the  weight  in  general 
paralysis  often  falls  to  thirty-five  ounces.  The  loss  of  weight  does  not 
affect  the  brain  uniformly ;  it  is  mainly  the  cerebral  hemispheres  that 
are  afl*ected,  the  basal  ganglia  and  peduncular  parts  being  much  less  so, 
and  the  cerebellum  not  at  all. 

The  membranes  show  irregular  thickenings.  The  Pia  mater  presents 
milky  opacities  or  more  obvious  patches  of  thickening.  The  Dura 
mater  is  so  frequently  affbcted  that  at  one  time  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  primary  seat  of  disease.  It  presents  patches  of  thickening,  opacities, 
and  even  flat  bony  developments,  and  it  is  commonly  adherent  to 
the  calvarium.  Not  infrequently  there  are  extravasations  of  blood  of 
smaller  or  larger  size  accom{)anied  by  appearances  to  be  described  after- 
wards as  Pachymeningitis  chronica  hsBmorrhagica.  The  Calvarium 
itself  sometimes  presents  thickening,  which  is  usually  diffuse,  and  may 
be  chiefly  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the  brain  ;  sometinies  there  are  also 
local  prominences  or  actual  exostoses.  Sometimes  the  diploe  is  con- 
verted into  dense  bone,  so  that  the  calvarium  is  much  heavier  than 
nomial — so-called  sclerosis  of  the  bone. 
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These  appearances  are  due  to  inflammation  and  shrinking  of  the  brain 
substance,  the  dropsy  of  the  ventricles  and  cedema  of  the  membranes 
occurring  in  order  to  fill  up  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  brain, 
the  cranium  being  a  cavity  of  fixed  size  and  the  dropsy  l>eing  ex  vncuo. 

The  appearances  under  the  microscope  are  chiefly  those  of  diffuse 
M'lerosis  and  atrophy  of  the  brain  substance.  We  have  already  seen 
that  there  is  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  and  this 
may  even  be  an  early  condition.  In  the  brain  there  are  often  traces 
of  the  earlier  acute  condition  in  the  form  of  little  clumps  of  pigment 
around  the  vessels,  the  remains  of  former  extravasations.  But  the 
appearances  are  more  those  of  degeneration.  The  ganglion  cells  are 
shrunken  and  frequently  pigmented ;  the  blood-vessels  show  some- 
times fatty  degeneration,  sometimes  a  homogeneous  glancing  appearance 
(colloid),  and  they  are  frequently  obstructed  by  glancing  masses  which 
are  partly  calcareous  and  partly  colloid.  These  appearances  are  not  to 
>ie  regarded  as  in  any  way  peculiar  to  this  disease,  they  are  simply 
evidences  of  the  profound  atrophy  of  the  brain,  and  may  occur  to  a 
limited  extent  in  old  persons  where  there  has  been  only  a  senile 
atrophy. 

(c)  Hydrophobia. — In  this  disease  the  symptoms  indicate  irritation 
of  certain  nerve  centres,  and  a  greatly  increased  reflex  irritability.  The 
centres  irritated  are  chiefly  those  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal 
cord,  although  delirium,  indicating  irritation  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  is 
also  occasionally  present.  The  symptoms  point  mainly  to  the  medulla 
oblongata ;  there  are  various  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and 
n^piration  which  occur  to  some  extent  six)ntaneously,  but  are  also 
evoked  by  slight  sensory  stimulation.  The  mere  sight  of  water  gives 
rise  to  the  idea  of  swallowing  it,  and  brings  on  a  violent  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  deglutition.  A  breath  of  cold  air  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
causes  a  violent  respiratory  spasm  or  gasp.  The  centres  in  the  cord 
are  also  irritated,  as  shown  by  the  tendency  to  spasm  of  the  muscles 
generally. 

An  irritating  virus  is  present  in  the  l)lo(>d  and  induces  these  con- 
ditions of  the  nervous  system.  Pasteiu's  resourches  have  proved  that 
the  virus  is  present  in  the  cord  and  medulla.  After  death  manifest 
signs  of  inntation  are  usually  visil)le  on  microscopic  examination.  They 
are  to  be  found  most  chai-Hcteristically  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
next  to  that  in  the  spinal  cord,  l>ut  are  not  absent  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  most  prominent  condition  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  leucocytes  around  the  vessels  in  the  substiince  of  the  cord  and 
medulla  oblongata.     There  may  be  just  a  few  leucocytes  in  the  sheath, 

but  from  this  there  are  all  gradations  up  to  a  condition  in  which  the 
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ve«Ml  is  clothed  with  a  maittle  consisting  of  many  layers  of  leucocytes 
(Pi^.  330).  The  leucocytes  are  also  present  elsewhere,  and  sometimeit 
in  Mich  quantities  as  to  induce  some  observers  to  speak  of  the  collec- 
tions as  miliary  abscesses.  The  leucocytes  find  their  way  into  the 
pcricellulHr  spitct<6  and  are  found  keeping  company  with  the  ganglinn 


Infills  in  these  situations.  In  the  medulla  oblongata  the  main  nutrient 
vMaela  »rt>  towards  the  posterior  part,  and  as  the  motor  nuclei  are  in 
this  region,  it  may  be  that  the  localization  of  the  irritation  here  is 
(Mi'lly  determined  by  their  proximity.  In  addition  to  these  conditions 
iHiuHt«  hft'morrhages  have  been  obsoned  in  the  medulla  and  cord. 

Sj^uH  of  irritation  are  present  in  other  parts  of  the  body  beeides  the 
nurMUis  Dvstem.  The  salivary  glands  have  been  found  to  present 
atuindant  leucocytes  between  the  glandular  elements  (Fig.  331).  In 
lh»  kitlnovH  alBo  there  are  signs  of  irritation  in  the  form  of  dilatation 
ttl'  tiuiat<lii  and  hiemorrhage. 

Ii  )M  dear  then  that  here  an  intense  irritant,  presumably  the  toxine 
iif  a  luii^roUi  as  yet  undiscovered,  is  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  the 
iuiii)i>i(.v  i<f  it  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  all  these  very  marked 
.t)i)u>.ti'Hiii'>M  iHvur  within  two  or  three  days  of  the  onset  of  the  nervous 


spnptom&  These  atnictura)  changes  \  &17  greatly  m  degree  in  different 
caMB,  being  sometimes  ^e^y  shght  This  noiild  indicate  that  the 
TITUS  attacks  the  nerve  stractiiies  directh   and  that  the  infliimmator} 


appearances  are  ci)iic<  niitniito  nnd  not  miissaij  [kirts  of  the  in»biil 
process  Thoy  are  honeiir  c\]<lcnces  if  the  piLSLncL  of  a  ntrong 
irritant 

('/>  Tetanue  — The  muroK  ut  tttanuH  has  \>vnn  alriad}  dtscnbcd  <tt 
p.  356  It  produces  uhcthor  in  irtihcial  ciiltuicx  ir  in  tht  liody  a 
tiixine  of  the  mont  LXtru  irdinary  virulence  in  its  ucbion  on  the  nenimM 
system  The  symptoms  an  those  of  an  intense  imtiition  of  the  spinal 
cird  and  medulla  obloogiita.  There  ia  \iiilent  HiMsm  of  the  muscIeK, 
but  those  under  the  control  of  the  metltilla  oblcingata  are  not  s» 
Hpecially  involved  as  in  hydrophobia,  although  the  ijcrson  frefjuently 
dies  from  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  respiration. 

There  an'  signs  of  irritiitinn  discoicrable  in  the  spinal  t-onl  and 
medulla  oblongata,  although  they  are  very  tlHTctcnt  from  those  in 
hydrophobia.  In  tetanus  the  most  proniini'nt  and  constjiiit  appeai'atice 
suggests  the  exudatiim  of  fluid  from  the  s  cssels.  The  fluid  sometimes 
<-olIectH  around  the  vessels  and.  as  in  hanlcncd  specimens  the  albumen 
is  coagulated,  a  gninular'  up[ioarance  is  produccl.  In  'ithcr  cases  it 
Wiks  as  if  the  fluid  prnducerl  u  disintegration  of  the  neighbouring 
nervous  tissue,  the  appearance  bt'ing  that  of  the  "granular  disinte- 
gration" of  Lockhart  Clarke.  The  localization  of  tin'  disintegration 
around  the  vesxels  suggests  its  origin  in  an  exudation  from  them. 
There  is  also  usually  an  excess  of  leucocytes  aronnd  thi'  vessels  and  in 
the  grev  siibsttince  of  the  medulla  oblongata  genendly. 
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The  presence  of  an  irritant  as  the  cause  of  tetanus  was  inferred  long  before  the 
discovery  of  the  microbe*  and  the  disease  was  in  this  view  grouped  along  with 
hydrophobia.  In  both  of  these  diseases  the  temperature  is  elevated,  and,  especially 
in  the  case  of  tetanus,  reaches  sometimes  a  most  startling  height  (110°  F.).  It  ia 
difficult  to  account  for  this  extreme  rise  of  temperature  by  the  muscular  spasm, 
though  the  possibility  of  this  explanation  is  not  to  be  absolutely  denied.  It  seems 
more  probable,  however,  that  the  irritant  acting  to  some  extent  generally  on  the 
tissues  is  the  cause  of  the  elevation  of  temperature.  The  analogy  to  the  specific  fevers 
is  seen  in  the  facts  that  tetanus  has  been  known  to  occur  in  epidemics,  and  that  if 
a  case  sur\*ive8  eight  days  there  is  considerablfi  probability  of  recovery,  as  if  the 
poison  ran  its  course  in  that  period. 

Literatnre. — AfMceuM  of  brain — Oowerr,  Dis.  of  nervous  syst.,  ii. :  Lebebth, 
Virch.  Arch.,  x.,  1856;  Billkoth,  Arch.  d.  Heilk.,  18U2;  Rettelheix  (Abscess  from 
empyema),  D.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1885,  xxxv. ;  Eihelrerm,  ibid,,  xxxv. ;  Macewsn, 
Pyogenic  infective  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  1893;  Adams  (Mode  of 
extension  from  ear),  Olasg.  Med.  Jour.,  1881,  xv.;  Barker,  Barr,  Oreenfocld, 
Goats,  etc.,  ibid.,  1887,  xxviii.,  119;  Ballance  in  Allbutt*s  Syst.  of  Med.,  vii., 
1899.  Sclerosis — Charcot,  Lectures  on  dis.  of  nerv.  syst.,  Syd.  Soc.  trmns.,  Ist 
series,  1877 ;  Marie,  Lects.  on  dis.  of  spinal  cord,  New  Syd.  Soc.  transl.,  1895 ; 
Rindfleihch,  Virch.  Arch.,  xxvi. ;  Leyden,  Deutsch.  Klinik.,  1867 ;  Ebb,  in 
Zicmssen's  Encycl.,  1877,  xii. ;  Moxon,  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  1875,  xx. ;  Goats, 
Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  1879,  xii.  Af»fe  febrile  comli4iotnt — Popoff  (Typhoid), 
Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxvi.;  Sch^le,  ibid.,  Ixvii. ;  Letzerich,  iVm/.,  Ixxv. ;  Blabchxo, 
ibid.,  Ixxxiii. ;  Middleton,  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  Oct.,  1880.  Demeniia 
paralytica — Bayle,  Gaz.  des  Hop.,  1854,  No.  77 ;  Bevan  Lewis,  A  text-book  of 
mental  diseases,  1899  ;  Oberkteiner,  Virch.  Arch.,  lii.;  Meyer,  i&tW.,  Iviii.;  Lock- 
hart  Glarke,  Ijancet,  18(>6;  Grichton  Browne,  West  Riding  As.  Bep.,  vi.,  1876. 
Hydrophobia — Allbutt,  Path,  trans.,  xxiii.,  72;  Benei>ikt,  Virch.  Arch.,  xiv. ; 
GowERs,  Path,  trans.,  xxviii.,  and  Dis.  of  nerv.  syst.,  2nd  ed.,  1893;  Goats,  Med. 
Ghir.  trans.,  Ixi.,  1879;  Ross,  Path,  trans.,  xxx.,  1879.  TetanttM — Letden,  Virch. 
.\rch.,  xxvi.,  1863;  Lockhart  Glabke,  Med.  Ghir.  trans.,  xlviii.,  1865;  Dickinson, 
iffifl.,  li.,  I8r>8;  Coats,  ibid.,  Ixi.,  1878;  Allhutt,  Path,  titins.,  xxii.,  1871. 


VI.— ATROPHY  AND  DECiENKRATIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Under  the  congenital  malformation »  of  the  brain  we  have  already 
<le8cribed  several  conditions  which  might  he  included  in  the  designation 
congenital  atrophy  or  aplasia.  We  have  also  seen  that  in  Dementia 
paralytica  there  is  an  atrophy  of  the  l)rdin  as  a  whole. 

Senile  atrophy  has  somewhat  similar  characters  to  that  last  men- 
tioned. Occasionally  the  brains  of  old  people  undergo  a  general 
shrinking,  and  the  space  is  made  up  partly  l>v  dropsy  of  the  ventricles 
and  (edema  of  the  membranes  and  partly  by  thickening  of  the  cranial 
Ixines.     The  atrophy  is  sometimes  iwirtial. 

Degenerative  changes. — It  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  a  detailed 
account  of  these,  as  they  have  mostly  been  incidentally  considered. 

The  White  substance  of  the  brain  undergoes  a  process  of  atrophy 
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under  various  circumstances — in  softening  of  the  brain,  in  sclerosis,  etc. 
It  also  presents  a  condition  which  Lockhart  Clarke  has  designated 
Chruialar  disintegration.  This  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  blood- 
vessels, and  is  probably  due  to  exudation  from  them.  The  white 
substance  degenerates  into  an  indefinite  granular  material. 

The  Ganglion  cells  are  frequently  the  seat  of  atrophy  and  degenera- 
tion. They  may  undergo  a  Simple  atrophy,  shrinking  and  losing  their 
processes.  But  very  commonly  the  atrophy  is  accompanied  by  pig- 
mentation, and  so  a  Pigmentary  degeneration  is  the  result.  Virchow 
was  the  first  to  describe  a  Calcification  of  the  ganglion  cells.  This 
condition  seems  to  be  of  frcijuent  occurrence  when  these  cells  are 
suddenly  deprived  of  vitality.  It  was  found  by  Virchow  originally  in 
eases  of  commotio  cerebri,  but  has  since  been  seen  in  softening  of  the 
brain,  in  acute  poliomyelitis  anterior,  etc.  The  ganglion  cells,  having 
died,  and  having  undergone  coagulation-necrosis,  become  infiltrated  with 
lime,  like  other  dead  structures.  A  Hyaline  or  Colloid  degeneration  of 
the  ganglion  cells  has  also  been  described,  especially  in  cases  of  insanity. 

Hyaline  changes  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  more  especially  the 
arteries  and  capillaries,  are  frequent  in  the  insane,  more  particularly 
in  chronic  cases. 

Secondary  degenerations  in  the  brain. — These  are  similar  to  those 
already  described  as  occurring  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  they  concern 
chiefly  the  pyramidal  tract.  This  tract  degenerates  when  it  is  cut  off 
from  the  motor  convolutions  at  whatever  level.  This  severance  is  the 
result  of  destructive  lesions,  usually  haemorrhage  or  softening,  the  most 
ft-e(|uent  seat  of  such  lesions  being,  as  already  mentioned,  the  region  of 
the  corpus  striatum.  In  cases  of  extensive  destruction  of  the  motor 
convolutions  the  secondary  degeneration  has  been  traced  downwards 
through  the  pyramidal  tract  to  end  only  in  the  spinal  cord.  A  tract  of 
grey  degeneration  is  found  in  the  parts  of  the  corona  radiata  corre- 
sponding with  the  lesion*.  It  extends  to  the  internal  capsule,  occupying 
the  anterior  two-thirds  of  its  hinder  limb  (iK,  Fig.  321),  thence  it  passes 
to  the  cms  cerebri,  occupying  the  middle  two-fifths  of  the  crusta, 
extending  from  the  surface  below  nearly  to  the  substantia  nigra  aboM*. 
In  the  pons  the  tract  is  anterior,  and  is  covered  over  by  transverse 
fibres,  which  also  pass  in  and  separate  the  bundles.  The  course  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  coi*d  has  already  been  traced. 

In  some  cases  of  unilateral  cerebral  disease  thei;e  is  a  degeneration  on 
both  sides  of  the  cord,  the  motor  centres  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere 
apparently  representing  both  sides  of  the  body.  The  degeneration, 
however,  is  much  more  marked  in  the  pyramidal  tract  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  lesion. 
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Secondacy  degeaeration  also  occurs  in  the  fibres  passing  from  the 
parts  anterior  to  the  motor  area,  namely,  those  in  front  of  the  ascending 
frontal  convolution.  These  fibres  pass  through  the  anterior  limb  of  the 
internal  capsule  and  the  inner  part  of  the  crusts  of  the  peduncles,  to 
end  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  pons  where  their  degeneration  ceases. 
These  fibres  are  probably  prolonged  to  the  cerebellum,  forming  com- 
munications between  the  frontal  convolutions  and  the  cerebellum 
(fronto-cerobellar  fibres). 

If  of  long  standing  there  may  be  considerable  shrinking  in  the  parts 
affected  by  the  secondary  degeneration. 


VII.— TUBKRCULOSIS  ANU  SYPHILIS  OF  THE  BRAIX. 

Both  of  these  conditions  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  tumours, 
but  more  especially  tuberculosis.  In  its  clinical  aspects,  indeed,  tuber- 
culosis of  the  brain  substance  has  all  the  chantcters  of  a  tumour,  and  it 
constitutes  about  half  the  cases  of  tumour  of  the  brain. 

1.  Tnberonlar  tamour  of  the  brain  (Scro/aUmn  ti^rrcte  of  llie  brain). — 
As  already  indicated,  this  is  a  very  common  lesion,  being  the  most  fre- 
({uent  form  of  tumour  of  the  brain,  It  is  a  pure  local  tuberculosis,  and 
may  occur  without  any  other  tubercular  manifestation.  The  symptoms 
are  chiefly  those  of  tumour  of  the  brain,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  kind 
of  tumour  is  sometimes  difficult. 

The  tubercular  tumour  occurs  most  frequently  in  young  persons,  and 
is  often  multiple.  We  have  seen  that  tubercles  are  minute  round 
bodies,  but  here  in  the  brain  substance  we  have  solid  timioure  of  a  size 
increasing  up  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg  and  larger.  These  massive  tumoure 
are  composed  of  myriads  of  tuber- 
cles, along  with  the  products  of 
their  degeneration.  The  greater 
part  of  the  tumour  is  made  up 
of  a  firm  yellow  caseous  mass, 
which  resembles  very  closely  in 
appearance  a  scrofiUous  gland  (see 
Fig.  332).  Sometimes  the  cheesy 
mass  is  directly  continuous  with 
the  brain  substance,  but  usually 
there  is  a  transparent  grey  sone 
outside '  it,  and  this  gradually  merges  in  the  brain  substance 
around.  This  grey  zone,  when  it  exists,  indicates  that  the  tumour 
has  been  growing  up  till  death,  and  it  often  contains  tubercles  of 
< characteristic  form.     Sometimes  there  are  no  rounded  tubercles  in  it. 
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and  it  fomiB  simply  a  cellular  zone.  The  grey  tissue  gradually  merges 
in  the  brain  substance,  and  both  it  and  the  brain  substance  show  inflam- 
matory conditions  characterized  by  the  presence  of  multitudes  of  round 
cells.  The  solitary  tubercles  arc  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  but  are  most  frequent  in  the  cerebellum  and  pons,  and 
next  to  that  in  the  cerebrum. 

The  tumours  in  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum  are  almost  always  near 
the  surface,  and  they  sometimes  lead  to  a  local  or  general  tubercular 
meningitis  In  the  cerebellum  they  may  be  so  large  as  to  replace 
almost  the  entire  substance  of  a  lobt,  (see  Fig  33  ) 

2.  Syphilis  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  —Syphilis  attacks  tbe 
brain  chiefly  in  conjunction  with  the  membranes  It  is  very  rare  to 
meet  with  a  syphilitic  tumour  in  the  brain  substance  without  some 
connection  with  the  surface  and  probably  the  leston,  in  almost  every 
case,  begins  in  the  membranes  The  lesions  are  those  of  the  tertiary 
stage,  and  have  the  characters  already  descnbed  gummata  associated 
with  more  or  less  inflammation  around  and  aflection  of  the  arteries. 

The  Onmma  occurs  as  a  grev  or  yellow  mass  or  is  variously  com- 
posed of  both  gro}  and  yello^t  material  The  gro}  structure  consist^  of 
more  or  less  fresh  granulation  tissue  while  the  yellow  is  due  to  caseous 


necrosis,  and  hence  is  oltli-r.  The  caseous  part  consists  of  granular 
structurelesB  matter,  in  which  may  be  recogniKed  some  traces  of  the 
original  tissue,  uloii^'  with  fat  and  blood-pigment.     The  mass  presents 
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these  two  constituents  in  varying  abundance  (see  Fig.  333),  and  the 
outline  of  the  tumour  is  indefinite,  shading  off  on  the  one  hand  into 
inflamed  and  thickened  membranes,  and  on  the  other  into  the  brain 
substance  infiltrated  with  round  cells. 

Sometimes  the  gumma  obviously  grows  from  the  Soft  membranes, 
the  pia-arachnoid.  The  membranes  are  thickened  and  matted,  and 
adherent  to  the  brain  beneath.  From  their  under  surface  rounded 
masses  bulge  against  the  brain  substance,  adhering  to  it  and  causing 
destruction.  There  is  usually  a  zone  of  softening  at  the  advancing 
margin  of  the  tumour,  and  there  may  be  considerable  areas  of  softening 
deeply  in  the  brain  substance  due  to  disease  of  the  arteries  in  connec- 
tion with  the  gumma  (see  below).  In  other  cases  the  gumma  is  seated 
chiefly  in  the  brain  substance,  but  it  is  superficial,  and  the  soft  mem- 
branes are  involved  in  the  process.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dora 
mater  may  be  the  primary  seat  of  the  tumour,  and  here  we  have 
tumours  of  considerable  size,  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  or  even  a  hen's  egg. 
The  dura  mater  is  thickened  and  adherent  to  the  soft  membranes, 
and  the  tumour  is  usually  to  a  large  extent  caseous.  These  tumours 
have  a  special  tendency  to  form  in  the  duplicatures  of  the  dui*a  mater, 
such  as  the  falx  cerebri.  The  projecting  tumours  impinge  on  the 
brain  substance  like  those  of  the  soft  membranes,  l)ut  they  also,  when 
seated  over  the  convexity,  project  against  the  bone,  producing  erosion 
which  may  be  considera])le  (dry  raries). 

The  gumma  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  convexity  of  the  brain, 
and  is  also  frequent  at  the  base,  affecting  especially  the  optic  chiasma, 
pons,  and  crura.  By  the  latter  it  may  extend  to  the  optic  thalamu.s, 
but  otherwise  scarcely  attacks  the  basal  ganglia.  It  not  infrequently 
involves  the  cerebral  nerves  as  they  issue  from  the  brain,  especially  the 
optic,  and  those  emerging  from  the  peduncles  and  pons  (third,  fourth, 
and  fifth). 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  infiamniation  and  thickening  of  the 
membranes  occur  aroimd  the  gummata,  but  sometimes  a  condition 
exists  which  may  be  designated  a  Gummatous  meningitis.  The  gum- 
matous tissue  is  formed  more  diffusely  in  the  form  of  a  grey  gelatinous 
layer,  covering  a  considerable  surface  at  the  base  or  on  the  convexity. 
In  the  former  case  there  may  be  some  resemblance  to  tubercular 
meningitis.  In  the  latter,  the  whole  membranes  are  thickened  and 
matted  together  by  gummatous  tissue,  and  the  brain  substance  beneath 
is  softened.  If,  under  treatment  or  otherwise,  the  proper  gummatous 
tissue  disappears,  then  the  thickened  membranes  may  present  the 
appearance  of  an  old  simple  inflammation. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  blood-vessels,  although  not  confined  to 
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those  of  the  brain,  is  most  frequent  and  most  characteristic  in  them  (see 
p.  301).  The  lesion  is,  in  many  cases,  simply  a  part  of  the  phenomena 
in  connection  with  a  gumma  and  presents  itself  in  a  number  of  small 
arteries,  as  an  endarteritis  obliterans  (see  Fig.  333,  6,  b).  But  it  also 
occurs  as  an  isolated  affection  of  the  larger  cerebral  vessels,  chiefly 
those  which  contribute  to  the  circle  of  Willis.  The  appearances  are 
like  those  of  atheroma,  but  the  affection  is  more  localized,  occurring 
mostly  in  a  few  patches  and  not,  as  in  atheroma,  extending  to  a  large 
number  of  branches.  The  |)atches  are  greyish  white  and  opa<|ue,  and 
the  wall  is  firm,  so  that  the  vessel  preserves  its  cylindrical  shape.  The 
new-formation  has  a  dense  character,  and  a«  it  consists  of  thickened 
internal  coat,  the  calibre  is  diminished  or  even  obliterated,  especially  if 
thrombosis  ensue. 

The  lesion  is  a  gummatous  new-formation  in  the  wall  of  the  arter}'. 
It  has  its  seat,  according  to  Heul)ner,  especially  between  the  elastic 
lamina  and  the  endothelial  layer.  The  new-formation  consists  of 
granulation  tissue  and  rudimentary  connective  tissue  in  the  form  of 
spindle  and  stellate  cells.  The  lesion  is  apt  to  extend  some  distance 
along  vessels,  sometimes  involving  communicating  branches. 

An  important  result  of  this  affection  of  the  arteries  is  local  Softening 
of  the  brain.  This  may  occur  either  in  relation  to  a  proper  gumma, 
or  independently,  from  the  affection  of  an  artery  alone.  It  is  due  to 
the  narrowing  of  the  calibre  and  occlusion,  and  has  the  same  nature 
as  softening  from  embolism,  etc.  The  softening  may  be  seated  at  some 
distance  from  the  gumma  or  arterial  lesion,  especially  where  a  long 
artery  is  distributed  without  intervtmiiig  branches.  Acconling  to 
lleubner  the  lesion  affects  most  freciuently  the  carotid  and  its  branches, 
especially  the  middle  cerebral,  so  that  we  may  have  softenings  in  the 
l»asal  ganglia  as  in  embolism. 

The  Functional  effect  of  thost*  various  lesions  depends  largely  on 
their  Localization.  The  giunmata  and  resulting  inflammations  of  the 
convexity,  occurring  as  they  do  on  the  surface,  will,  at  first,  in*itate  the 
suriace  of  the  convolutions.  If  a  motor  part  })e  affected  then  there  will 
l»e  muscuhir  spasm,  often  progressive  and  ending  perhaps  in  general  con- 
vulsions of  a  (juasi-epileptic  character.  Any  sort  of  local  spasm  may 
be  produced  acconling  to  the  particular  part  irritated.  If  the  lesion  be 
over  a  sensory  part  there  will  be  subjective  sensory  impressions.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  brain  substance  commonly  gets  involved  in 
the  gumma,  and  that  outside  it  there  is  also  softening  of  the  brain. 
This  destruction  of  l)rain  substance  involves  loss  of  function,  namol}^ 
motor  paralysis  or  loss  of  sensation ;  but  there  will  still  be  irritation  of 
the  marginal  parts,  and  though  paralyses  and  anaesthesia'  may  develop, 
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the  signs  of  irritation  generally  remain  prominent.  At  the  base  the 
gumma  is  very  apt  to  involve  motor  tracts.  The  motor  fibres  of  the 
pons  and  peduncles  are  anterior,  and  are  therefore  more  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  the  tumour.  But  these  paralyses  are  apt  to  be  complicated 
by  the  lesion  extending  to  the  cerebral  nerves  which  issue  here,  mainly 
the  optic,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  and  so  we  have  very  complex  con- 
ditions brought  about,  such  as  crossed  paralysis,  etc.  Again,  the 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  arteries  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  carotid 
and  middle  cerebral,  and  the  resulting  softening  is  usually  most  mani- 
fest in  the  region  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  motor  convolutions.  In 
this  way  a  hemiplegia  may  be  produced  which  imitates  that  from 
embolism.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  great  variety  of  symptoms  may  be 
produced  from  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

Uteratore. — Heubneb,  Die  laetische  Erkrankung  der  Hirnarterien,  1874 ;  Obekn- 
FiBLD,  OowEBs,  HuTCHiNsoN,  QooDHABT,  and  others  in  Path,  trans.,  xxviii.,  1877, 
pp.  249-360;  Obesnfield,  Path,  trans.,  xxix.,  1878;  Qowebs,  Syphilis  of  the 
nervous  system,  1892. 

VIII.— TUMOURS  AND  PARASITKS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

General  effects  on  the  brain. — Tumours  are  of  fre<|uent  occurrence 
in  the  brain,  and  produce  secondary  consequences  of  great  importance. 
These  secondary  results  are  mostly  related  to  the  fact  that  the  brain  is 
enclosed  in  a  rigid  case,  and  that  either  by  their  own  bulk  or  otherwise 
the  tumours  are  liable  to  increase  the  contents  of  the  cranial  cavity. 
Hence  there  is  pressure  exercised  on  the  brain.  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  various  destructive  effects  pi-oduced.  The  secondary  effects 
are,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  most  important  conse(|uerices 
of  the  presence  of  tumours,  and  as  these  effects  are,  on  the  whole, 
similar  whatever  the  nature  of  the  tumour  and  whether  it  be  primary 
or  secondary,  intni-cranial  tumours  form  a  consistent  group  of  lesions. 
In  this  view  tubercular  and  syphilitic  tumours  are  in  a  similar  position 
to  other  forms. 

Pressure  effects  are  of  great  importance.  Any  tumour  in  its  gn)wth 
will  press  on  the  parts  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  usual 
result  is  Softening  of  the  brain  substance  around,  the  proper  tissue- 
elements  being  destroyed.  When  the  gn)wth  is  slow  there  may  be 
little  pressiu'e,  and  the  nerve  structures  may  partly  persist  around  the 
tumour  or  even  be  contained  in  its  peripheral  parts,  if  the  groMrth  is  an 
infiltrating  one  like  a  glioma.  Pre^ssure  is  also  exerted  at  a  distance. 
The  tumour  itself  by  its  bulk  added  to  that  of  the  cranial  contents 
increases  the  intra-cranial  pressure.  The  action  of  the  pressure  will 
depend  somewhat  on  locality.     The  d^ise  membranous  septa,  the  falx 
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and  the  tentorium,  but  especially  the  latter,  limit  its  action.  A  tumour 
of  the  cerebellum,  Iteing  confined  by  the  tentorium,  will  often  cause 
compression  of  the  parts  beneath  the  latter,  and  the  pons  is  not  infre- 
i|tiently  damaged  by  such  tumoui-s  (Gowers).  Again,  tumours  often 
lead  to  Hrdrocephalns,  or  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  and 
this  raises  the  general  intra-cranial  pressure.  This  occurs  chiefly  when 
they  press  on  the  transverse  fissure  so  as  to  obstruct  veins  or  lym- 
phatics there  (see  further  on  under  Hydrocephalus).  There  may  be 
considerable  thinnntg  of  the  bones  from  pressure  cither  with  or  without 
hydrocephalus,  and  sometimes  even  a  gap  ni  the  bones  In  children 
the  sutures  nm\  l>e  widened  by  the  intra-tranial  pressure  The  rela 
tion  of  increased  pressure  to  affections  of  the  optic  ntne  is  leferred  to 
m  the  section  on  DiseuncH  <>t  the  Eve 

InflammRtlon  ih  a  common  result  aiuund  a  tunioiu  The  imtation 
of  the  tumoui  frei}iii.iitl>  leads  to  prominent  symptoms  during  life, 
iiifl  itt  prt<ence  LauoeR  structural  changes  Ihe  brain  substance  in 
■Hinie  castK  shons  tiikr<i''is  although  siifbcning  is  more  fr(i{uent  ThL 
mtmbrunes  on  the  otlit.i  hand  are  usiialU  thickined  by  chronic  inflnm 
matioii  iiioi  the  luat  of  the  tumoui  and  oen  at  a  distance  In 
^vphilis  the  inflamni itioii  of  the  membi-anes  it.  very  great  and  ni 
tiilicrcidosis  there  is  somLtiniet  an  assotiat-ed  tuherculai  meningitis 

Glioma  — Thih  form  <  i  tuniont  it.  pi  (ulmr  to  thi  iitnoiw  system  and 
IS  of  fre<|Ui.iit  Kcuircnce  then.  \a  itR  tiHsiit  somtwhat  lesemlilis 
brain  substaiKe  in  consistence,  and  is  tht  tumour  is  an  infiltrating  one 
Its  l>i>nndanc>-  an  tiei|iioiilly  ^try  iiKhtiniti.  an<l  it  nii\  om  n  apjiiar 
AS  I  tinipli  local  t  n 
lurgemont  "I  thi  bi  iin 
home  uiHes  described  an 
instances  of  local  hypci 
trophy  an  ot  this  kind 

Ontettionthi  tumour 
gcneralU  shows  somi 
difference  in  coiinir  in  in 
the  brum  tiibstinu  into 
which  It  nieif,c  it  its 
iHiundariLH  It  isgciut 
dly  redder  than  thi 
white  substann  md 
HiimetimeH  dei  ph  iid 
ln>m  excessive  dcveloji 
ment  of  \  essclw  Flicn 
IS  not  iD^'ecpientH  himorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  tumour  and 
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this  may  be  so  considerable  that  the  whole  softened  mass  has  the 
appearance  of  an  extravasation  of  blood,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  this. 
In  its  structure  the  glioma  consists  of  cells  usually  round  and  of 
small  aiise.  These  are  enclosed  in  a  granular,  homogeneous,  or  finely 
fibrillated  intercellular  substance  (see  Fig.  334),  which  is  usually  very 
soft  and  delicate.  Sometimes  the  intercellular  substance  has  a  distinctly 
fibrous  character,  and  the  tumour  is  then  very  firm.  Sometimes . the 
intercellular  substance  has  a  mucous  character,  in  which  case  the  tum- 
our may  be  designated  a  Hyxo-flioma.  On  the  other  hand  the  tissue 
may  become  very  cellular  and  the  tumour  aasume  the  characters  of  the 


The  glioma  usually  grows  slowly.  When  it  reaches  the  sur&ce  there 
are  sometimes  defined  growths  formed,  which  may  be  pedunculated. 
There  may  be  small  separate  growths  formed  on  the  surface  (Gowers). 

Zieglpr  describes  under  the  nitme  Neuro-glioina  tumours  composed  out  only  of 
neutOBlia,  but  also  of  (,''■'18''°"  <^^"''  and  nerve  ilbrea.  Huch  tumoora  are  due  to 
erroni  of  development,  aod  are  congenital.  They  are  better  regarded  as  caaea  of 
Heterotopia  of  the  brain  Bubstunce  (see  under  Malformations  of  the  brain). 

Tlie  Fgammoma  is  not  i>  frequent  tumour  of  the  bram  substance 
being  much  more  common  m  the  choroid  plexus  and  dura  mater  Kut 
it  does  ociui  m  the  sul>stan<.c  of  the  brain  as  in  the  case  from  which 
Fig  90  p  •>i2  IB  taken  Hen 
a  hanl  calLareous  tumour  which 
nas  with  difficulty  incised,  mean 
ured  S  by  ^  of  an  mch  and  to 
that  extent  completely  replaced 
the  bram  sul^tance  It  was 
seated  at  the  surface  of  the  con 
volutions  As  shown  in  the 
hgurc  it  It  as  composed  of  the 
(haractenstic  sand  granules  held 
together  by  a  \my  small  <iuan 
tity  of  connective  tissue  These 
l>odioB  also  occur  in  other  tum 
ours  chiefly  sarcomas. 

Sarcoma  — The  sarcoma  of  the 
brain  substance  is  a  circumscnbod 
tumour,  in  this  respect  contrast- 
ing with  tJieglioma(see  Fig  335). 
It  occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  brain 
less  rounded  form,  being  ftea  to 


substance,  and  usually  in  a  more  c 
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expand  in  all  directions  on  account  nf  the  softness  of  the  tissue  aruiuiil. 
The  round-celled  sarcoma  is  the  commoncat  form,,  but  Bpindle-cellnl 
tumours  and  those  with  varioiisly  sliape^l  cells  are  not   infre^^uent. 


irtntcLvd  OTer  It.    Ths  ugiiKltict  ut 


Thv  surcnmas  vary  in  consistence,  tlio  sofler  ones  being  iisnally  roiintl- 
celtefl.  Thoy  may  soften  in  the  central  parts  and  form  cysts.  Most 
demarcated  tun  s  of  the 
brain,  excliid  j,  t  be 
masBGS,  are  aartoma. 

Myxoma  is   o  af  cj  e 
tumour  of  the     an     T  ho 
Cylindroma  s  of  o    ir  u    1 
occurrence  (see  p       8 

Of  the  o  he  t  o  -s 
Osteomas  arc  oc  s  o  al } 
seen,  l.ipom  s  a  ve  y 
rure.    Angionu  sa 

Cancer.— I  n    a. 
occurs  in  th  ta    e 

the  lirain,  b  P    ^ 

uaiially  conne       1       h      c 
of    the    vei 
which  it  pr(  1 

its  epithelial  I 

the  case  fi^'u  i 

:)36)  the  tun  I  s 

scat  chiefly  in   tli     louilh 
ventricle  and  (H|U('diict  of  Sylvius,   bulging  into  these.     The 
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GoiuiBted  of  a  vascular  stroma  and  cylindrical  cella  which   impinged 
on  the  brain  substance. 

The  Choleateatoma  or  Pearl  tumour  is  a  rare  form  of  tumour  which 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  membranes,  but  is  also  met  with  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain.  It  consists  of  a  cyst  containing  epidermic  cells  which 
have  a  glancing  character  and  are  arranged  in  rounded  masses.  The 
tumour  has  a  soapy  appearance.  It  probably  originates  from  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  spinal  canal  or  ventricles,  and  is  therefore  an  epithelioma. 
Ziegler  mentions  that  small  hairs  may  bo  present  in  the  tumour. 

Secondary  oancer  is  not  common  in  the  hrain,  but  it  may  form  single 
or  multiple  tumours.     In  a  case  recorded  by  the  author  in  which  the 
primary     tumour     was     pre- 
sumably   in     the    Itmg,    the 
secondary    tumours    occurred 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  Cysts, 
of  which  there  were  twenty- 
four  ttiscoverod  in  the  brain 
(see  Fig.  337).     In  one  of  the 
tumours  which   was  not  yet 
entirely  cystic  the  canceruun 
structure   was   apparent    (see 
Kig.   338). 
Pansitea. — The    Cyatioer- 
(^j^-^^^^^fyL^s  ^^^  callnlosa,  which  is  the 

'^^W^aS^sffiS 'v  \  scolex    form    of    the    twnia 

solium,  has  occasionally  its 
seat  in  the  brain,  mostly  in 
the  corUcal  portions,  but  it 
may  be  in  any  situation.  It 
forms  a  small  round  structure 
a  connectiva-tissue  capsule.  Inside  this  the  proper 
stratified  membrane  of  the  parasite,  as  well  as  the  head  (see  Fig.  1 7H, 
p.  391)  and  other  structures,  are  to  be  found.  Sometimes  the  parasite 
is  dead  and  calcified.  As  a  rule  it  produces  little  disturbance,  and 
is  often  found  by  accident  after  death.  If  situated  in  the  peduncular 
portions  it  may  produce  serious  symptoms,  but  even  here  iu  slow 
growth  and  small  size  generally  allow  of  accommodation.  Sometimes 
several  cysticerci,  as  many  as  10  to  20,  have  been  found. 

The  Zchinocoooas  more  rarely  develops  in  the  brain,  forming  its 
usual  cysts,  which  are  generally  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. They  also  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  brain,  and  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  bone. 


'  -2-'/''  4:S?i'><^i^, 
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Utesmtnre. — Oowbbs,  1.  c,  ii.,  and  Syphilis  of  the  nervous  system,  1892 ;  Hale 
Whixb,  Quy'e  Hosp.  Bep.,  xliii.,  1886;  Vibchow,  (Glioma)  Geschwiilste,  ii.,  128; 
Yaxions  aothora  and  tabulation  of  54  tumours,  Path,  trans.,  1886,  zzzvii.,  p.  6-89; 
Goats,  (Cancer)  Path,  trans.,  1888,  xzxix.,  p.  5,  (Multiple  cysts)  do.,  p.  326; 
JBmNOXB,  (Cholesteatoma)  Prag.  Vierteljahrschr.,  1875 ;  Bokitanskt,  (do.)  Hand- 
huoh,  ii.;  MOiiLSR,  Virch.  Arch.,  viii.;  Bbuns,  Die  OesohwUlste  d.  Nervensysteme, 
1897. 
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SECTION  III.— Continued. 

I).— THE  MEMBRANES  AND  CAVITIES  OF  THE  BRAIN 

AND  SPINAL  CORD. 

Introduetioii.  I.  Accumulation  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  1.  (Edema  of  membranes. 
2.  Hydrocephalus,  acquired  and  congenital.  3.  Dropsies  of  central  canal 
and  meninges  of  cord,  (a)  Hydrorrhachis  interna,  hydromyelia,  syringo- 
myelia, (h)  Spina  bifida,  in  various  forms ;  the  tumour  of  spina  bifida ; 
condition  of  the  cord ;  spina  bifida  occulta.     II.   Meningeal  lunnorrliage. 

1.  Haematoma  of  dura  mater ;  2.  Hsemorrhsges  in  soft  membranes,  especially 
the  infantile  form.    III.  Inflammations.     MeningitLs.     1.  Pachymeningitis  ; 

2.  Leptomeningitis,  including  (a)  simple,  acute,  and  chronic,  (b)  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal,  and  (c)  tubercular  meningitis.  IV.  Tnmonn  of  tlie  meninges. 
V.  AlTectlonB  of  the  Pineal  and  Pituitary  bodies. 

INTRODUCTION. — The  Dura  mater  is  a  dense  connective -tissue  membrane 
which  has  much  more  intimate  connections  with  the  bones  than  with  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  forming,  in  fact,  a  periosteum  to  the  bone.  On  its  internal 
surface  there  is  no  separate  arachnoid  membrane,  but  the  dura  mater  is  less 
vascular  here  than  in  its  external  layers.  The  space  between  the  dura  mater  and 
the  surface  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  described  as  a  serous  cavity  analogous  to  the 
pleura  or  peritoneum,  but  in  its  pathological  relations,  at  least,  it  is  very  different, 
and  it  is  better  designated  as  the  Subdural  space.  The  internal  surface  of  the  dura 
mater  and  the  external  surface  of  the  arachnoid  are  defective  in  vessels,  and  are 
hence  little  liable  to  inflammations.  This  cavity  forms,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  barrier 
to  the  propagation  of  inflammations  either  from  without  or  within.  Hence  inflam- 
mations of  the  external  surface  of  the  dura  mater  seldom  extend  to  its  internal 
surface,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  an  inflammation  affecting  the  whole 
subdural  space.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  really  form  one 
membrane,  which  is  partly  in  two  layers.  The  deep  layer  or  pia  is  closely  connected 
with  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  following  the  various  irregularities  of 
the  surface.  This  deep  layer  is  connected  with  the  superficial  one — the  arachnoid 
— more  or  less  intimately.  In  the  sulci  between  the  convolutions  there  is  loose 
connective  tissue  with  many  interstices,  constituting  the  Snbaraolmoid  ipaoe.  But 
on  the  summits  of  the  convolutions  the  two  membranes  are  intimately  united.  The 
free  surface  of  the  arachnoid  is,  like  that  of  the  dura  mater,  defective  in  vessels,  and 
inflammations  of  the  deeper  layer  scarcely  ever  extend  to  this  surface.  We  have 
thus  to  distinguish  the  dura  mater  connected  with  the  bone,  the  subdural  space, 
the  pia-arachnoid  forming  the  proper  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  the  subarachnoid 
8i?ace. 
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The  Cereliro-siiinal  fluid  is  contained  partly  in  the  ventriolaB  of  the  brain  and 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  on  the  one  hand,  and  partly  in  the  Bnharachnold 
ipftoe  on  the  other.  The  subarachnoid  space  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  over 
the  spinal  cord  is  specially  well-marked.  The  brain  and  cord  may  be  said  to  be 
submerged  in  the  fluid  contained  in  these  spaces,  and  the  brain,  more  particularly, 
lies  on  a  kind  of  **  water-bed  "  formed  by  the  more  voluminous  spaces  at  the  base 
filled  with  the  fluid.  The  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  as  a  whole  is  liable  to 
alterations  according  as  the  volume  of  the  brain  and  the  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels 
vary.  The  distribution  of  the  fluid  also  varies  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
system,  more  particularly  between  the  ventricles  and  the  subarachnoid  space. 
Between  these  two  there  are  important  communications.  The  pia  mater  is  prolonged 
into  the  lateral  ventricles  through  the  transvenie  fissure,  as  the  velum  interpositum 
and  choroid  plexus,  thus  forming  a  somewhat  free  communication.  There  is  also 
an  open  communication  between  the  lower  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the 
subarachnoid  space,  by  the  Foramen  of  Majendie.  The  subarachnoid  space  and 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain  with  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  thus  form 
a  continuous  system  of  lymph  spaces,  and  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  circulates  in 
them.  In  addition  to  this,  the  subarachnoid  space  communicates  with  lymph 
spaces  around  the  vessels  and  ganglion  cells,  the  Perivascular  and  Periganglionie 
■paoea.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  subarachnoid  space  does  not  com- 
municate with  the  subdural  space. 

I.— ACCUxMULATION  OF  THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  FLUID  IN 
THE  MEMBRANES  AND  CAVITIES. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  subarachnoid  space,  with 
the  ventricles  and  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  forms  a  single  system 
of  lymph  spaces  which  intercommunicate.  The  lymph  or  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  in  these  spaces  may  accumulate,  and  so  lead  to  various  forms  of 
oedema  and  dropsy  of  the  brain.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  skull  is  a  closed  cavity,  and  any  increase  in  the  fluid  in 
these  spaces  implies  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels 
or  of  the  brain  substance  itself. 

1.  (Edema  of  the^membranes. — There  may  be  (General  OBdema  of  the 
membranes  and  spaces,  perhaps  including  the  perivascular  spaces  in  the 
brain  substance.  This  sometimes  takes  place  in  Bright's  disease,  and 
may  occur  along  with  an  oedema  of  other  parts,  or  develop  in  a  more 
isolated  manner.  The  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  this  case  was  supposed 
by  Traube  to  be  the  aiuse  of  the  symptoms  usually  called  ura?mic,  and 
in  some  cases  it  may  contribute  to  the  nervous  disturbances  of  that 
condition,  although  not  the  chief  cause. 

Then  there  is  an  (Edema  ex  vacuo.  When  the  brain  shrinks,  as  we 
have  seen  in  Oeneral  paralysis,  or  in  Senile  atrophy,  there  is  a  serious 
loss  of  substance.  The  loss  of  substance  thus  produced  may  be  com- 
pensated for  by  thickening  of  the  cranium  or  by  augmentation  of  the 

cerebro-spinal  fluid.     Thickening  of  the  cranium  takes  place  only  to 
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a  limited  extent,  and  the  space  is  chiefly  filled  up  by  fluid.  The 
ventricles  dilate  {hydrocephalus),  and  the  subarachnoid  space  is  highly 
oedematous.  It  is  to  be  particularly  observed  that  there  is  seldom  any 
excess  of  fluid  in  the  subdural  space,  but  that  the  soft  membranes, 
especially  between  the  atrophied  convolutions,  are  highly  oedematous. 

2.  Hydrocephalus. — This  term  expresses  a  massive  accumulation  of 
fluid  inside  the  skull.  The  fluid  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in 
the  ventricles,  more  especially  the  lateral  ventricles,  but  in  certain 
congenital  cases  it  is  in  the  subdural  space.  Hence  the  terms  Internal 
and  External  hydrocephalus.  The  latter  condition  scarcely  occurs 
unless  there  be  a  congenital  defect  in  the  formation  of  the  brain,  such 
as  perforation,  or  absence  of  the  corpus  callosum,  so  that  the  ventricles 
communicate  with  the  subdural  space. 

External  hydrocephalus  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  oedema  of  the 
membranes,  but  this  is  an  incorrect  use  of  the*term,  which  really  expresses  a 
considerable  collection  in  a  cavity. 

(a)  Acquired  hydrocephalus. — Apart  from  the  form  ex  vacuo  already 
considered  in  the  preceding  page,  hydrocephalus  as  met  with  in  the 
adult  is  mostly  related  to  a  definite  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in 
the  brain.  The  walls  of  the  ventricles  do  not  probably  have  much  to 
do  with  the  supply  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  to  the  ventricles.  The 
choroid  plexus  which  consists  of  a  convolution  of  arteries,  capillaries, 
veins,  and  lymphatics,  is  the  chief  agent  in  this  function.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  arteries  reach  the  plexus  by  a  totally 
different  route  from  that  by  which  the  veins  and  lymphatics  emerga 
The  arteries  are  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  and  reach  the  plexus 
near  its  anterior  extremity  in  the  descending  cornu  of  the  ventricle. 
On  the  other  hand  the  veins  of  the  plexus  pass  backwards  and  emerge 
from  the  brain  through  the  great  transverse  fissure.  The  veins  gather 
themselves  together  into  the  Veins  of  Qalen,  one  of  which  is  connected 
with  each  lateral  ventricle.  The  two  veins  of  Galen  running  side  by 
side  pass  backwards  between  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  corix)ra 
quadrigemina  to  open  into  the  straight  sinus.  It  will  be  observed  that 
from  their  diflferent  anatomical  relations  the  arteries  and  veins  are  not 
liable  to  be  obstructed  simultaneously,  and  that  if  the  arteries  remain 
dilated  whilst  the  veins  are  obstructed  the  resulting  passive  hy[>ersemia 
may  be  aggravated. 

Obstruction  of  the  veins  of  the  choroid  plexus  or  of  the  veins  of 
Galen  so  as  to  produce  passive  hypersemia  seems  the  principal  mode  of 
causation  of  acquired  hydrocephalus.  Rapid  accumulation  is  brought 
about  mainly  by  pressure  from  without,  and  chiefly  by  pressure  on  the 
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veins  of  Galen.  This  is  liable  to  be  the  case  in  tumours  of  the  oere- 
beUnm  (as  in  Fig.  339).  The  cerebellum  being  placed  in  a  space 
limited  by  the  tentorium  lying  above  it,  any  increase  in  bulk  exercises 
considerable  pressure  inside  this  limited  space.  But  the  veins  of  (ialen 
pasH  into  the  tentorium  so  as  to  end  in  the  straight  sinus,  and  thus  are 
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liable  to  pressure.  TumonrB  of  the  choroid  plexus,  ospetnally  at  it» 
posterior  part,  may  Mimilurly  obntruct  the  vi^ins  and  induce  hydm- 
cephalus.  Thrombosis  of  the  veins  of  Qaleu  ia  another  cause  of 
hydrocephalus,  but-  an  unusual  one.  In  most  cases  the  thrombus 
originates  in  the  Binusos,  and  grows  into  tlic  icins  of  llak-ri,  but 
Newman  has  rcconled  a  casu  in  which  these  veins  alone  aeemcii  to  U' 
the  seat  of  thromlmsis. 

In  Tubercular  meningitis  fay<lri)ccphatns  is  nearly  constant,  but  it 
is  rather  difficult  (if  «^xplariatiini.  The  (liscartc  ia  characterized  by  an 
inflammatory  exudation  at  the  hasc  of  the  Ijrain,  and  it  might  be 
supiKMied  that  the  Huid  accumulated  in  the  ventricles  would  l)e  inHam- 
niatory.  Kut,  althoui^h  tubercles  ai-e  sometimes  found  on  the  choroid 
plexus,  yet  the  exudation  in  the  venti-icles  is  rarely  inflammatory  in 
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character.  It  consists  of  a  clear  pellucid  fluid  with  little  albumen,  and 
of  a  low  specific  gravity  (about  1010),  presenting  thus  the  characters 
rather  of  a  transudation  than  an  inflammatory  exudation.  The  ex- 
planation is  probably  to  be  found  in  part  in  the  exudation  outside  the 
ventricles.  This  is  generally  abundant  where  the  velum  interpositum 
emerges  from  the  ventricles  in  front  of  the  cerebellum,  and  here,  besides 
filling  up  the  lymph  spaces,  it  is  liable  to  cause  pressure  on  the  veins  of 
Galen  as  they  pass  through  the  comparatively  narrow  isthmus.  This  is 
the  more  likely  to  produce  hypersemia  and  exudation  from  the  fact 
already  mentioned,  that  the  arteries  reach  the  plexus  by  a  different 
route,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  pressure. 

(b)  Chronic  hydrocephalus.  Congenital  hydrocephalus. — It  has  been 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  section  that  various  malformations  affecting 
brain  and  cranium  are  due  to  dropsy  of  the  cerebro-spinal  canal  during 
early  foetal  life.  A  similar  dropsy  may  occur  at  later  periods  of  intra- 
uterine life,  or  even  after  birth.  The  condition  may  be  designated 
chronic  hydrocephalus,  which,  it  will  be  understood,  is  often  congenital, 
and  may  by  the  enlargement  of  the  head  produce  serious  diflBculty  in 
delivery.  No  proper  explanation  of  the  dropsy  has  been  offered.  It 
is  said  that  chronic  hydrocephalus  often  goes  along  with  rickets,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  as  a  rickety  skull  is  more  yielding  than 
a  normal  one,  too  little  pressure  is  exercised  on  the  brain,  and  the 
accumulation  of  fluid  is  allowed.  This  is  not,  however,  a  sufficient 
explanation,  especially  of  the  severe  congenital  cases.  The  probability 
is  that  the  disease  depends  on  a  congenital  defect  in  the  apparatus  for 
the  secretion  and  absorption  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

The  dropsy  may  be  general,  affecting  all  the  ventricles,  but  the 
fourth  is  often  but  little  dilated,  the  fluid  being  mainly  in  the  lateral 
and  third  ventricles.  Sometimes  the  lateral  ventricles  are  alone  dis- 
tended, the  foramen  of  Monro  being  closed.  Sometimes  the  ventricle 
of  the  septum  lucidum  is  obviously  distended  as  it  lies  between  the  two 
lateral  ventricles.  As  the  accumulation  increases  the  convolutions  are 
flattened  out  and  they  may  be  completely  unfolded,  the  brain  forming 
a  smooth  globe  over  the  greatly  distended  ventricles.  The  distension 
may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  thinning  of  the  covering  brain  substance  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  leaving  little  between  the  pia  mater  and  the 
fluid.  The  surface  of  the  ventricles  (ependyma)  is  usually  somewhat 
thickened,  giving  a  kind  of  leathery  membranous  lining  to  the  cavity, 
sometimes  with  granular  elevations,  especially  on  the  surface  of  the 
corpus  striatum  and  fourth  ventricle.  There  may  even  be  rounded 
prominences  consisting  of  grey  brain  substance  (Virchow).  The  fluid 
is  clear  and  pellucid,  and  has  a  low  specific  gravity  (1001  to  1009). 
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With  this  great  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  the  head  is  greatly 
enlarged,  and  as  the  bones  are  more  yielding  in  some  parts  than  others, 
an  alteration  in  shape  occurs.  The  fontanelles  and  sutures  are  widened 
and  their  closure  greatly  delayed.  The  frontal  bone  is  pushed  forward 
so  that  the  forehead  rises  perpendicularly  or  overhangs  the  eyebrows;  the 
parietals  bulge  laterally,  and  the  occipital  bones  are  pushed  backwards. 
The  head  in  this  way  becomes  gi^eatly  increased  in  circumference,  while 
it  is  usually  much  flattened  at  the  vertex.  The  bones  of  the  face,  even 
though  they  are  of  normal  size,  look  dwarfed  beside  the  enlarged 
cranium,  and  the  face  has  a  pinched  look.  The  eyeballs  are  rendered 
prominent  by  the  pressure  on  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and  enlarged  veins 
are  generally  seen  beneath  the  thin  skin  of  the  head. 

Although  there  is  this  great  thinning  of  the  brain  substance,  it  is 
remarkable  how  the  functions  may  be  retained.  A  child  in  this  con- 
dition may  remain  very  intelligent,  and  when  recovery  ocxjurs  may  pass 
through  life  with  no  permanent  defect  in  the  functions  of  the  brain,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  defective  mental  development  ranging 
from  total  idiocy,  with  perhaps  epilepsy,  to  the  lesser  degrees  of 
imbecility  or  of  mental  enfeeblement.  The  yielding  of  the  skull  seems 
to  prevent  any  such  excess  of  pressure  as  to  seriously  damage  the 
brain,  which  has  a  remarkable  power  of  accommodating  itself  to  altem- 
tions  in  position  of  its  parts.  If  recovery  take  place,  the  skull  to 
some  extent  collapses,  the  fontanelles  and  sutures  close,  often  with  the 
formation  of  additional  centres  of  ossification,  forming  Wormian  bones 
in  the  sutures.  But  the  fontanelles  are  late  in  closing,  and  the  cranium 
retains  somewhat  of  the  hydrocephalic  shape  during  life. 

In  some  very  rare  cases  the  corpus  ciillosuni  and  its  pia-arachnoid 
haVe  given  way,  the  fluid  coming  thus  to  the  suiface  and  filling  the 
cavity  of  the  dura  mater,  thus  forming  a  Hydrocephalus  ezternus.  In 
that  case  the  hemispheres  are  folded  aside,  and  the  central  parts  of 
the  brain  are  exposed,  the  brain  being  as  a  whole  pressed  down  towards 
the  base.  But  this  scarcely  occurs  except  in  congenital  cases,  and  is 
not  consistent  with  the  prolongation  of  life. 


A  Partial  dropsy  of  the  ventricles  is  of  occasi(M|al  occurrence, 
either  as  a  congenital  or  acquired  condition.  One  lateral  ventricle 
may  be  distended,  or  even  one  horn.  There  may  also  be  a  dropsy 
of  the  third  ventricle  alone,  or  of  the  ventricle  of  the  septum 
luciduift.  These  partial  dropsies  will  cause  displacements  according 
to  their  situation. 

3.  Hydrorrhachis  interna,  Hydromyelia,  Syringomyelia,  Cysts  of 
the  cord. — The  affections  to  be  here  considered  are  almost  all  congenital, 
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at  least  in  their  origin.     They  are  related  to  the  central  canal  of  the 
cord  and  its  origin. 


The  oentral  oanal  of  the  cord  preaenta  normally  aonaiderable  tj 
tTpicnl  form  it  is  a  oarrow  alit  lined  with  cylindrical  epitheliam.  The  tiague 
immediately  around  it  is  much  more  cellular  than  the  rest  ot  the  cord,  this  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  consiata  almost  alone  ot  nearoglia,  without  nervonB  elements, 
in  this  respect  comparing  with  the  ependyma  ot  the  cerebral  ventricles.  From  this 
typieat  condition  the  variations  consist  in  different  conditions  ot  the  canal  itself 
and  of  the  anrrounding  tissue.  The  canal  may  be  widened  either  generally  or  in 
the  transverse  or  median  direction.  On  the  other  hand  the  canal  may  be  obliterated 
and  its  position  only  indicated  by  the  cellolar  area  of  neuroglia.  These  are  all 
within  normal  limits. 

The  term  Hydrorrbacliis  corresponds  with  hydrocephalus,  and  ex- 
preases  a  dropsy  of  the  cord,  either  of  the  central  canat  (H.  interna)  or 
of  the  meninges  (H.  externa).  Dropsy  of  the  central  canal  is  also 
designated  Hydromyelia  and  Syringomyelia.  The  former  term  is 
applied  to  cases  where  the  dilatation  is  obviously  congenital,  while  the 
latter  is  used  where  it  is  met  with  in  the  adult.  Syringomyelia  Ih, 
however,  probably  always  congenital  in  its  origin,  so  that  it  may  he 
said  that  it  originates  in  a  hydromyelia  These  terms  are  applied  to 
all  cases  of  cavities  or  cysts  in  the  cord  filled  with  serous  fluid  whether 
they  are  demonstrably  due  to  dilatation  of  the  central  canal  or  not. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  tbe  central  canal  is  formed  by  the  arching 
backwards  of  the  medullary  plates  (see  p.  44),  so  that  the  closure  is 
posterior.  The  central  canal  will,  therefore,  at  first  extend  somewhat 
liackwards,  and  it  is  by  a  gradual  coales- 
cence of  the  posterior  portions  in  th« 
^  middle  line  that  tbe  canal  takes  its  u^al 
i  {losition.  Dropsy  occurring  in  fnetal  life 
is  liable  to  cause  a  permuient  enlargement 
liackwards  as  shown  in  Fig.  340.  The 
dilatation  may  vary  greatly  at  different 
mml()f"«iii™i*^Mnili'bor"i(«B^>''''''  levels,  SO  as  to  lead  sometimes  to  a  cystic 
appearance  in  the  cord. 
In  some  cases  cavities  exist  in  the  cord  without  obvious  connection 
with  the  central  canal,  but  as  these  are  always  in  the  posterior  parts  of 
the  cord,  they  pnibably  take  origin  in  portions  of  the  original  canal, 
which  in  the  process  of  coalescence  have  become  isolated.  These  not 
infretiucntly  extend  into  the  posterior  comua,  and  may  be  doulAe  (Fig. 
341)  or  single  (Fig.  342). 

An  interesting  pcculiai-ity  of  these  various  conditions  is  that  the 
serous  cavities  produced  are  surrounded,  like  the  normal  central  canal. 
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with  neuroglia,  which  in  some  cases  is  in  considerable  excess.    The 
excess  may  be  so  great  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  tumour  (glioma).    The 


importance  of  this  is  emphasized  by  the  occasional  co-existence  of  syrin- 
gomyelia with  tumour  of  the  cord,  and  even  with  multiple  tumours  (see 
(Jowers).  Gliomata  of  the  cord  mostly  ociginatc  behind  the  central 
canal,  even  when  there  is  no  dilatation  of  the  latter. 

Hydroniyelia  and  syringomycha  do  not  usually  interfere  with  the 
function  of  the  cord,  hut  if  tlie  dilatation  be  excessive,  or  if  there  is  a 
formation  of  tunioiir,  there  may  lie  considerable  flamage. 

Hydromyelia  and  syringomyelia,  at  least  in  the  lesser  degrees,  may  at 
times  apparently  exist  without  betraying  their  presence  by  any  symp- 
toms, but  in  many  cases  they  are  associated  with  a  ({uite  distinctive 
■ymptomatology.  The  condition  has  been  recognized  anatomically 
since  the  time  of  Bninner  (lliSR),  but  such  cavities  were  for  long 
looked  upon  as  mere  peculiarities  anil  without  pathological  signifieance, 
and  it  is  only  since  Kahler  anil  Scbultzc,  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  ago,  showed  that  the  condition  wan  capable  of  recognition  clinically 
that  it  assumed  any  impurhince. 

4.  Spins  bifida. — In  the  section  on  (Jeneral  Malformations,  this  con- 
dition has  already  been  considered.  RhachlEchisiB,  or  spina  bifida 
without  tumour,  lias  been  sufficiently  described  (see  p.  50),  Init  the 
form  associated  with  tumour  requires  fuller  consideration. 

The  tenn  ripina  hinju  is  by  Eome  liiiiileil  to  the  tumescent  form,  wbieli  ia 
therefore  iliatint(uiitliei)  from   rhachiflchittiH,  bat  this   distinction   csnnot  hn  fully 

Spina  bifida  with  tumour.^Tlie  tumour  forms  a  niimded  swelling, 
which  is  usually  situated  in  the  liimlxi-sacral  region,  but  may  Ijc  in  any 
part  of  the  column.  There  is  usually  a  defect  in  the  arches  of  the 
vertebwe,  and  the  swelling  protrudes  posteriorly ;  but  there  are  a  few 
cases  in  which  the  bcxiies  of  the  vcrtcbne  are  defective,  and  the  swelling 
protrudes  into  the  thorax,  alxlomen,  or  pelvis.     There  is  sometime!  no 
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defect,  or  b.  very  slight  one,  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebne,  the  protrusion 

passing  between  two  adjacent  arches. 
The  protrusion  (Fig.  343)  is  covered  with  skin  over  the  greater  part 
of  its  surface,  but  in  the  central  part 
there  is  often  an  area  of  membrane 
which  contains  none  of  the  special 
structures  of  the  skin,  such  as  hairs 
and  sebaceous  glands.  Inside  the  skin 
there  are  the  membranes  of  the  cord  ; 
but,  according  to  Recklinghausen,  the 
dura  mater  is  frequently  defective  to 
a  similar  extent  with  the  skin,  so  that 
the  sac  is  formed  of  pia^rachnoid, 
which  is  usually  considerably  thick- 
ened. There  is  generally  a  dimpling 
■^MMg^lfai  ^^  umbilication  at  the  summit  of  the 

m'    I^kSHIuhII  tumour    (see   ^'    in   figure),    and    this 

sometimes  amounts  to  a  small  canal 
which  may  directly  communicate  with 
the  central  canal  of  the  cord.  Thr 
umbilication  corresponds  with  an  ad- 
hesion of  the  cord  to  the  sac. 

The    contents    of    the    sac    are    a 

pellucid  fluid  of  a  specific  gravity  "f 

about  1007.     It  is  really  the  cerebni- 

spinitl  fluid,  and  indeed,  there  is  otU^n 

irtSh°filS'™i^''h""i^''ii'iidbE^mM":    *    hydrocephalus  associated   with  the 

tuhed  to  Uie  >kln  ■!',  "lien  tt  Liid  » itiiaU     „«;„„  ViiKHn 
opsDlDg;  the  iLUcliinupt  Conn,  a  dtmpla     ^P'"*  Dmoa. 

h^mthTcirf'ra'iin'd'to tho"^rt'^''LE^t  Spina  bifida  implies  a  dropsy  of  the 
of!^lM™"h^iHnai'™»i"°{v'iMHo'^')  structures  of  the  cord,  and  different 
names  are  applied  according  to  the 
share  which  the  various  stmctures  Uike  in  the  protrusion,  these  namei 
being  constructed  on  BimiJar  principles  to  those  in  use  for  the  brain 
and  its  membranes.  We  have  (1)  Meningocele,  or  protrusion  of  the 
membranes  oidy  ;  (2)  Meninffo-myflorAe,  or  protrusion  of  membranes 
and  cord  together ;  and  (3)  Sgringo-mnelocele,  in  which  the  protrusion 
obviously  consists  of  a  dilated  and  closed  central  canal.  This  form 
is  also  called  Mtielo-r.ysliicfle  (Recklinghausen).  Of  these  three  forms 
the  second  is  much  the  commonest,  although  the  last-mentioned  form 
is  probably  more  frequent  than  has  !>een  usually  supposed  (Cleland). 

The  spioal  cord  in  all  forms  of  spina  bifida  is  prolonged  downwirds 
as  far  as  the  seat  of  the  tumour.     As  the  latter  is  usually  in  the  lumbo- 
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sacral  region,  this  implies  that  the  corcl  occupies  the  entire  length  of 
the  canal  as  it  does  in  the  earlier  periods  of  fretal  life.  As  the  cord 
begins  to  retract  within  the  canal  in  the  fourth  month  the  affection 
must  be  earlier  in  its  origin  than  that  period.  It  is  of  interest  that 
even  in  cases  of  meningocele  where  the  membranes  alone  are  protruded 
this  elongation  of  the  cord  occurs. 

With  the  exception  of  elongation,  the  cord  in  a  small  number  of  cases 
is  not  involved.  The  fluid  may  be  entirely  behind  it  as  in  meningocele, 
and  it  may  be  little  altered.  In  that  case  the  nerves  also  will  be  in 
front  of  the  protrusion. 

In  Syringo-myelocele  the  central  canal  is  distended  hickwards,  and 
although  the  internal  lining  of  the  sac  is  really  the  expanded  central 
canal,  yet  the  sac  is,  as  in  meningocele,  behind  the  nerves  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  conl. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  comprising  the  Meningo-myelo- 
celeSy  the  spinal  conl  is  aetimlly  iiivolve<l  in  the  sac  (see  Fig.  343), 
passing  into  it  and  attached  to  its  wall,  thus  presenting  various 
malformations  and  dislocations.  The  nerve-ixM^ts  also  which  come  oft' 
from  the  part  of  the  conl  involved  take  origin  within  the  siic,  and 
traverse  it  in  onler  to  reach  their  foramina.  The  posterior  r(K)ts  are 
necessarily  more  involved  than  the  anterior.  Sometimes  the  nerves 
take  origin  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sac,  and  the  latter  may 
present  externally  a  double  row  of  slight  depressions  coiTesponding 
with  this  origin. 

Spina  bifida  occulta. — This  tenn  was  first  applitHl  by  Kecklinghausen 
to  an  interesting  form  in  which,  without  a  tumour  externally,  there  is 
elongation  of  the  cord  an<l  <lefei-t  of  the  vertebral  arches.  He  supiwses 
that  there  was  here  an  early  meningocele,  which  had  subsequently 
shrunk.  An  imjKirtant  peculiarity  in  this  form  is  the  (existence  within 
the  spinal  canal,  and  in  contact  with  the  conl,  of  adi[)ose  and  fibrous 
tissue  and  striated  muscle,  which  may  be  in  such  (juantity  as  to  fonn 
a  distinct  tumour  (niyo-fibro-lipoma).  The  muscle  is  in  bundles  like 
those  of  the  multifidns  spina*,  and  Recklinghausen  supyH)ses  that  it  may 
have  arisen  by  a  dislocation  inwards  of  parts  of  this  muscle  through  the 
defectively  formed  vertebral  arch(^s.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  exist- 
ence of  an  excessive  growth  of  hair  (»ver  th<*  conceakHl  spina  bifi<la. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  such  lesions  may  be  not  infreijuent.  The 
existence  of  a  tuft  of  hair  in  the  lumbal*  region,  which  sometimes 
resembles  a  tail,  shonkl  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  arches  of 
the  vertebrae  and  this  may  reveal  a  spina  bifida  occulta.  This  form  of 
spina  bifida,  like  that  in  which  a  manifest  tumour  exists,  may  be 
associated  with  lesions  of  the  conl  resulting  in  paralysis. 
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The  origin  of  spina  bifida  is  to  be  referred  to  fcBtal  life.  Looking  to  the  series  of 
forms  of  lesion  from  completely  open  spina  bifida  with  anencephalos  to  meningo- 
cele, it  seems  necessary  to  connect  the  affection  with  dropsy  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
canal.  A  further  confirmation  of  this  is  the  frequent  co-existence  of  hydrocephalus. 
It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  a  mere  dropsy  of  the  membranes,  and  still  less  a 
simple  defect  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebra),  would  fix  the  cord  in  the  fcetal  position, 
so  that  we  are  induced  to  regard  the  lesion  as  primarily  one  of  the  cord  itself.  There 
may  be  a  very  early  dropsy  interfering  with  the  closure  of  the  canal,  and  so  leading 
to  rhachischisis.  But  after  the  closure  there  may  be  a  dropsy  leading  to  a  local 
distension  which  may  by  and  by  rupture.  If  it  does  not  rupture  then  there  may 
be  a  spina  bifida  having  the  form  of  a  syringo-myelocele.  If  it  does  rapture  then 
the  meningocele  or  the  meningo-myelocele  will  result.  The  aperture  may  be  ulti- 
mately a  very  narrow  one  or  may  become  obliterated,  and  the  central  canal  may 
form  and  even  be  of  normal  character.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  fluid  in  the 
sac  communicates  freely  with  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  sudden  withdrawal  of 
the  former  sometimes  leads  to  serious  cerebral  symptoms  from  the  reduction  of 
the  cranial  contents. 

Literature. — //yc/rore/)Aa/?w— LErBuscHER,  Path.  d.  Hirnkrank.,  1854;  Hugubnin, 
(with  full  literature)  in  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  xi.,  1;  Wilks,  Guy's  Hosp.  Kep.,  1860. 
Hydrorrhachin,  etc. — Leyden,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixviii. ;  Lanohans,  do.,  Izxxv.;  Krauss, 
do.,  c. ;  ScHULTZE,  do.,  cii.;  Charcot,  Lemons  du  Mardi,  1890;  Oowers,  Dis.  of 
nerv.  syst.,  ii.,  1899;  Hoffmann,  Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  1892;  Schlesinoer, 
Die  Syringomyelie,  1897 ;  Isaac  Bruhl,  Contrib.  k  I'^tude  de  la  syringomy^lie,  1890. 
Spina  hijifla — Forster,  Missbildungen,  1866 ;  Virchow,  Oeschwulste,  i.  and  ii. ; 
Hanke,  Jahrb.  d.  Kinderheilk.,  xii. ;  W.  Koch,  Mittheilungen,  1881 ;  Morton,  On 
spina  bifida,  2nd  ed.,  1887;  Cleland,  in  Morton,  p.  32,  also  Jour,  of  Anat.  and 
Phys.,  xvii.,  257;  Bep.  to  Clin.  Soc.  of  London,  1885,  xviii.,  339;  Bbcklinghausbk, 
Virch.  Arch.,  cv.,  243  and  374  (with  full  literature);  Bland  Sutton,  Lancet,  1887 
and  1888. 

IL— MENIMiEAL   HEMORRHAGE. 

I.  HsBmatoma  of  the  dura  mater.  Pachymeningitis  hemorrhagica. 
—  Hasmorrhage  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  a  lesion  of 
considerable  frequency,  is  found  associated  with  thickening  and  new- 
formation,  characters  indicative  of  chronic  inflammation.  There  are 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  inflammation  is  primary  or 
secondary  to  the  haemorrhage.  The  lesion  presents  itself  mostly  in  the 
form  of  a  somewhat  massive  blood-clot  covering  the  internal  surface  of 
the  dura  mater  and  compressing  the  brain  substance.  When  the  clot 
is  more  particularly  examined  it  is  seen  to  be  not  exactly  free  on  the 
surface  of  the  dura  mater,  but  covered  with  a  delicate  membrane,  which 
is  continued  beyond  the  clot  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater  as  a  thin 
soft  layer.  This  membrane  generally  has  a  brownish  colour,  evidently 
from  the  blood  colouring-matter,  and  it  presents  in  its  substance,  as 
well  as  between  the  membrane  and  the  dura  mater,  numerous  smaller 
haemorrhages.  This  condition  is  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence, 
{>articularly  among  the  insane. 
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Am  indicated  above  two  views  are  held  ae  to  the  nature  of  this  con- 
dition, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  actually  two  diseases. 
According  to  Prescott  Hewett,  Hiigiieiiin,  and  others,  a  hjemorrhage  into 
the  cavity  of  the  dura  mater  is  the  primary  condition.  It  is  undoubted 
that  a  heemorrhflge  may  lead  to  a  condition  resembling  that  described. 
In  a  case  of  aneurysm  of  one  of  the  larger  cerebral  vessels,  where 
bleeding  had  occurred  into  the  subdural  space  some  time  before  the 
fatal  cerebral  hEemorrhage.  the  author  found  a  layer  of  soft  tissue 
covering  the  dura  mater  and  having  much  of  the  characters  described 
above.  In  another  case  of  the  author's,  an  injury  to  the  head  waa 
followed  by  a  hasmorrhage  on  the  internal  anrfacc  of  the  dnra  mater. 
The  blood-clot  was  in  great  part  replaced  liy  an  orgnnized  highly  cellular 
membrane,  in  which  were  wide  capillaiics  (aee  Fig.  344).     This  case  had 


the  further  peu  lurity  {t  >  he  referred  to  fmthcr  on)  th^t  the  new  foimed 
ntembrane  Ixjcame  the  scat  of  tuborculosin.  In  these  and  similai'  cases 
the  cuagnlum  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  uiater  bciomcs  oi^iuii/cd  in 
the  tiBiial  way,  and  vcmscIh  pass  from  the  dura  mater  into  the  rudi- 
mentary tissue  thus  produced.  These  thin-walled  vessels  (sec  tigin-c) 
are  specially  apt  to  bleed  f»i-  reasons  to  )>e  presently  i-eferi'rKl  to,  and  so 
there  i^  hu>murrhagc  in  and  under  the  now-formed  tissue. 

Hut  many  cases  hii\-e  a  more  sprjntaneous  on'gin,  and  ayreo  with  the 
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description  which  Virchow  has  given  of  a  Pachymeningitis  hemorr- 
hagica. This  disease  begins  in  an  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater, 
characterized  by  hypersemia.  The  inflammation  being  chronic,  the 
result  is  the  formation  of  a  soft  membrane  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
dura  mater,  owing  to  an  inflammatory  transformation  of  its  internal 
layer.  In  its  structure  this  membrane  somewhat  resembles  mucous 
tissue,  containing  stellate  and  spindle-shaped  cells  in  a  matrix  which 
gives  a  precipitate  with  acetic  acid.  In  it  there  are  large  thin-walled 
blood-vessels  in  large  numbers.  The  false  membrane  is  easily  lifted 
from  the  dura  mater  with  forceps,  and  as  this  is  being  done  numerous 
red  threads  are  seen  to  stretch  from  it  to  the  dura  mater;  these  are 
the  blood-vessels. 

An  explanation  of  the  large  size  and  tendency  to  rupture  of  these  vessels  has  been 
suggested  by  Bindfleisch.  To  begin  with,  there  is  hyperemia  of  the  dura  mater 
with  relaxation  of  the  arteries.  The  normal  capillaries  of  the  dura  mater  being  in 
a  dense  tissue  are  not  readily  dilated,  but  the  blood  in  them  is  at  a  high  pressure. 
The  new-formed  vessels,  however,  are  delicate  and  lie  in  a  soft  tissue,  and  they 
communicate  with  the  capillaries  of  the  dura  mater,  in  which  the  blood-pressure  is 
excessive.  They  are  therefore  very  liable  to  dilatation,  and  although  they  have  the 
structure  of  capillaries  they  are  mostly  three  or  four  times  as  wide  as  ordinary  ones. 
These  vessels  often  rupture,  so  that  there  is  frequent  hemorrhage  into  the  soft 
membrane.  But  sometimes  a  more  considerable  hasmorrhage  occurs,  and  the  blood 
accumulating  dissects  up  the  membrane  from  the  dura  mater,  rupturing  fresh 
vessels  "^s  it  advances.  In  this  way  a  large  flat  clot  as  thick  as  the  hand  may  be 
formed,  the  proper  hfematoma.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  clot  is  still  covered 
with  the  membrane,  and  it  is  quite  unusual  to  find  the  blood  escaping  into  the 
cavity  of  the  dura  mater. 

If  a  fatal  haemorrhage  does  not  occur,  the  new-formed  membrane 
undergoes  organization  in  the  way  of  other  inflammatory  structures. 
It  becomes  more  cellular  and  finally  develops  into  connective  tissue 
which  coalesces  with  that  of  the  dura  mater.  The  disease,  however,  is 
apt  to  recur,  and  a  fresh  soft  layer  is  formed  which  goes  through  the 
same  stages,  so  that  there  may  be  several  layers  in  different  stages  of 
transformation  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  the  innermost  layer 
having  the  characters  described  above. 

This  condition  occurs  chiefly  over  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  and  is 
stated  to  be  mainly  in  the  domain  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  An 
acute  suppurative  inflammation  very  rarely  develops  in  connection  with 
the  haematoma. 

2.  HsBmorrhages  in  the  soft  membranes. — Most  of  these  are  second- 
ary to  some  other  lesion  and  they  are  usually  of  minor  consequence. 
We  have  seen  that  aneurysms,  although  situated  in  the  meninges,  give 
rise,  when  they  rupture,  to  cerebral  haemorrhage  more  than  to  meningeal. 
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There  are  again  numerous  small  hsemorrhages  occasionally  in  anthrax, 
hsBmophilia,  scurvy,  and  ulcerative  endocarditis.  There  are  also  hsemorr- 
hages from  injuries  to  the  skull,  especially  when  they  involve  lacera- 
tions of  the  brain.  But  there  is  one  form  which  is  primary  and  of 
considerable  importance. 

Infantile  meningeal  hemorrhage. — In  severe  and  prolonged  labours, 
where  the  head  is  much  compressed  and  there  is  obstruction  of  the 
vessels,  haemorrhage  sometimes  takes  place  on  the  sui-face  of  the  brain. 
It  is  important  because  it  may  lead  to  pemianent  injury  to  the  brain. 
The  haemorrhage  is  usually  bilateral  over  the  convexity  or  at  the  base, 
and  in  the  former  case  it  occupies  chiefly  the  central  region  towards  the 
middle  line.  The  brain  beneath  is  sometimes  much  injured,  being 
lacerated  and  infiltrated  with  blood.  When  at  the  base,  the  haemorr- 
hage is  chiefly  in  the  posterior  fossa,  the  blood  lying  on  the  pons, 
medulla,  and  cerebellum,  and  generally  arising  from  a  laceration  of  the 
cerebellum. 

As  the  blood  is  absorberl  there  may  remain  a  permanent  atrophy  of 
the  parts  which  had  been  injured.  There  may  be  thus  a  depression 
over  the  central  convolutions  which  are  dwaifed  and  indurated,  and  the 
usual  secondary  degenerations  may  ensue. 

Ihuing  life,  there  may  be  little  that  is  noteworthy  in  the  child  im- 
mediately after  birth,  but  as  the  powers  develop  it  may  show  motor 
weakness  and  rigidity  of  limbs,  along  with  more  or  less  mental  defect. 
The  resulting  paralysis  may  be  either  heniiplegic  or  paraplegic  in  dis- 
tribution according  as  the  lesion  is  unilateral  or  bilateral.  There  is 
often  considerable  improvement  as  life  goes  on. 

Literature. — Homatoma—VuEscon  Hewett,  Med.  chir.  trans.,  1845;  Virchow, 
Wurzb.  Verhandl.,  1850,  vii.;  HrciUEXiN,  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  xi.  ;  11im>flkisch, 
Path,  histol.  (Syd.  Soc.  transl),  1873,  ii.,  302;  Coats,  Journ.  of  Path.,  i.,  1893. 
Infantile  fnfmorrhmjc — Little,  Obstet.  trans.,  18(52;  M'Nutt,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med. 
Science,  1885;  Goweks.  Dis.  of  nerv.  syst.,  ii.,  1893,  p.  413. 

III.— MKNINOITIS-INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE   MKMBRANKS  OF 

THK   BRAIX   AND  CORD. 

1.  Pachymeningitis.  Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater. — Excluding 
the  condition  alreadv  (iescribed  as  connected  with  hiematonia,  the  in- 
Hammations  of  the  chira  mater  are,  for  the  most  part,  secondary  to 
affections  of  the  bones  or  sinuses.  In  compound  fractures  of  the  skull, 
suppuration  may  extend  to  the  dura  mater,  and  in  some  ciises  to  the 
soft  membranes.  Caries  of  the  bones  ma  v  have  a  similar  result.  Thrombo- 
phlebitis  of  the  sinuses,  especially  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  ear,  also 
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gives   rise   to   suppurative   inflammation,   sometimes  associated   with 
gangrene  of  the  dura  mater.     (See  under  Abscess  of  the  Brain.) 

2.  Leptomeningitis.  Inflammation  of  the  pia-arachnoid.— As  the 
arachnoid  and  pia  mater  are  closely  connected  and  form  virtually  one 
membrane,  they  are  always  associated  in  their  inflammations.  The 
term  Meningitis  is  commonly  used  without  qualification  to  express 
inflammation  of  the  soft  membranes,  which  is  much  more  frequent  than 
that  of  the  dura  mater.  The  nutrient  vessels  of  the  brain  pass  in  from 
the  vessels  running  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  their  sheaths  are 
direct  continuations  from  the  loose  tissue  of  the  jna  mater.  Hence  in 
all  forms  of  inflammation  there  is  liable  to  be  an  extension  inwards  for 
a  certain  distance  along  the  vessels.  This  is  important,  as  serious 
irritation  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  is  apt  to  result. 

(a)  Simple  acute  Leptomeningitis. — This  name  is  applied  to  non- 
specific inflammations  of  the  pia-arachnoid.  Some  irritant  obtains 
access  to  the  mem})rane8,  and  as  it  is  carried  by  the  circulating  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  the  inflammation  is  usually  of  a  spreading  character.  The 
cause  is  usually  traumatic  and  the  irritant  is  Septic  in  nature ;  but  it 
may  arise  from  disease  of  the  bones,  especially  in  ear  disease,  and  in 
that  case  the  meningitis  may  be  associated  with  abscess  of  the  brain. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  meningitis  has  an  embolic  origin,  septic 
matter  being  transported  in  pyaemia  or  ulcerative  endocarditis.  It  has 
also  been  found  ji8.<*ociated  with  acute  specific  fevers,  typhoid,  scarlet 
fever,  small  pox,  and  with  other  acute  diseases,  especially  pneumonia. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  infective  agent  is  the  capsule-coccas 
of  Fraenkcl  (see  p.  346),  and  this  is  the  case  in  traumatic  as  well  as  in 
other  cases. 

In  the  milder  cases  there  may  be  simply  a  serous  exudation  in  the 
subarachnoid  space,  constituting  an  inflammatory  oedema.  But  in  most 
instances  the  case  goes  on  till  pus,  or  pus  with  fibrine,  forms.  The  first 
appearances  are  visible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  veins,  in  the  sulci 
between  the  convolutions.  Very  often  there  is  a  white  or  yellow  band 
visible  on  either  side  of  the  vein,  and  this  consists  of  accumulated 
leucocytes,  it  may  be  with  fibrine.  As  the  exudation  increases  the 
veins  become  buried  in  it,  and  the  whole  subarachnoid  space  becomes 
filled.  The  spaces  being  filled  out  the  pia-arachnoid  forms  a  bulky 
solid  layer  which  may  be  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
and  form  a  mould  of  the  convolutions  on  its  under  surface.  Under 
the  microscope  the  membranes  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  in 
the  sulci  are  seen  to  be  packed  with  leucocytes  (see  Fig.  345),  and 
the  inflammation  extends,  as  already  noted,  in  some  measure  along 
the  perivascular  spaces  into  the  superficial  part  of  the  brain  substance. 


Acute  leptomeningitis  is  most  frequently  a  disease  of  the  convexity 
of  the  brain.     It  may  have  its  origin  as  in  traumatic  cases  in  a  par- 


ticular locality,  and  it  may  here  be  more  iiiti-iise  in  its  manifestations. 
Sometimes  the  arachnoitl  and  rliii'a  niatci'  are  united  by  fibiinoua 
exudation  in  such  localities.  But  the  iuft-ftimi  generully  spreads  over 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  so  that  on  ex|>osiu'o  of  the  hemispheres  it 
ii  manifestly  visible.  The  uticctiori  does  not  idways  coiiiine  itself  to 
the  convexity,  but  may  extend  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  There  is  not 
commonly  any  dilutittion  of  the  ventricles  (hydroee|ihalua)  in  this 
disease,  but  the  ventricles  maj'  contain  a  yellow  semi-punilent  Huid. 
It  is  to  be  note<l  that,  in  accordance  with  what  is  stated  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  this  section,  the  c^cudation  is  in  the  .siilNirachnriid  s|iace,  not 
on  the  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid. 

Simple  chronic  meningitis  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  usually 
BCcondary.  There  are  thickenings  and  adhesions  of  these  membranes 
in  different  forms  of  insanity,  in  diseases  of  the  bones,  in  the  various 
scleroses  of  the  coni,  especially  postcrioi'  sclerosis.  It  is  to  be  rcnicni- 
bered  also  that  a  ehiiiiiic  iTiHnnimatioii  of  the  membranes  of  the  cord 
may  be  propagated  from  the  peripheral  nerves  along  their  sheaths. 

(b)  Xpidenic  cerebro-spinal  meningitie.— Thisdisoisc,  which  occurs 
usually  in  the  f<>i*iu  of  local  epi<lemics  but  also  in  isolated  cases,  is  to 
be  grouped  along  with  the  acute  specific  fevers,  depending  like  them  on 
a  specific  morbid  itoison.  The  infective  agent  has  been  found  in  niuny 
instanced  of  this  disease  to  be  the  capsule- coccus  of  Fraenkel,  which 
seems  to  have  a.s  one  of  its  seats  of  election  the  membranes  of  the  bruin 
(see  above).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  pneumonia  in  not  infretjucntly 
associated  with  the  form  of  disease  under  consideration. 
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The  soft  membranes  present  evidences  microscopically  of  acute  in- 
flammation, at  first  in  the  form  of  serous  exudation  with  few  leucocytes 
and  red  corpuscles.  This  condition  is  only  seen  in  cases  which  have 
died  very  early  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  for  the  exudation  soon 
takes  on  a  purulent  character  as  in  simple  meningitis.  The  exudation 
is  here  also  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  penetrates,  along  the  sheath 
of  the  nutrient  arteries,  into  the  nervous  tissue  beneath  (see  Fig.  345). 
There  is  very  seldom  any  exudation  on  the  surface  of  the  arachnoid, 
and  the  dura  mater  hardly  ever  takes  part  in  the  disease.  The  exuda- 
tion is  most  marked  in  the  sulci  between  the  convolutions  of  the 
cerebral  convexity,  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  on  the  surface  of  the 
pons,  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  It  sometimes  extends  into 
the  lateral  ventricles.  In  the  spinal  cord  it  is  most  abundant  in  the 
lumbar  region,  and  is  almost  confined  to  the  posterior  surface,  where  it 
often  surrounds  the  posterior  roots. 

The  disease  is  fatal  in  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  but  when 
recovery  occurs  it  is  usually  complete.  Sometimes,  however,  there 
is  permanent  damage  to  the  nervous  structures,  as  evidenced  by 
deafness,  etc. 

Apart  from  the  condition  of  the  meninges  and  the  occasional  occarrence  of 
pneumonia  the  organs  of  the  body  show  appearances  similar  to  those  in  other  acute 
fevers.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  but  not  very  greatly  so.  The  follicles  of  the 
intestine  are  swollen.  The  liver  and  kidneys  are  enlarged  and  show  parenchy- 
matous infiltration.  There  are  sometimes  abscesses  in  the  muscles  and  pus  in  the 
joints.  The  skin  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  show  petechia  during  life,  and 
becomes  deeply  stained  by  the  blood  colouring- matter  after  death. 

3.  Tubercular  meningitis  (Baml  m^nhi^itiSy  Uydrocepluilus  acutus). — 
This  disease,  as  the  name  implies,  depends  on  the  presence  in  the 
meninges  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercle.  The  tubercle  bacillus  is  readily 
detected  in  the  affected  structures,  lying  in  the  membranes  but  more 
especially  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries.  The  bacillus  reaches  the  mem- 
branes by  several  different  paths,  of  which  three  may  be  more  definitely 
distinguished.  In  the  first  place,  the  disease  is,  in  many  cases,  part  of  a 
general  tuberculosis,  and  is  associated  with  the  usual  lesions  in  other 
organs,  but  the  meningitis  leads  to  such  pronounced  symptoms  that  it 
often  monopolizes  the  attention  of  the  clinical  observer.  The  jMimary 
seat  of  the  aff*ection  is  frecjuently  in  the  bronchial,  cervical,  or  mesenteric 
glands,  the  tuberculosis  extending  to  the  veins,  and  so  to  the  blood. 
There  may,  however,  be  an  extension  by  the  blood  without  the  occur- 
rence of  a  general  tuberculosis.  The  primary  seat  may  be  in  the  lungs, 
and  the  extension  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain  may  be  the  only 
secondary  extension.    In  the  second  place  the  infection  may  be  derived 
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from  a  local  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  which  takes  the  form  of  a 
tubercular  tumour  (see  p.  678).  When  such  a  lesion  originating  in  the 
brain  substance  reaches  the  surface  of  the  brain,  there  may  be  an  infection 
of  the  membranes  with  a  resulting  tubercular  meningitis.  In  the  third 
place  a  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  or  vertebral  column  may 
extend  to  the  membranes.  The  tuberculosis  is  mostly  in  the  basilar 
portions  of  the  occipital  or  sphenoid  bones,  or  the  bodies  of  the  upper 
cervical  vertebrae.  In  a  case  observed  by  the  author,  for  example,  a 
tuberculosis  of  the  basilar  bone  and  the  first  cervical  vertebra  had 
extended  to  the  pituitary  body  and  thence  to  the  soft  membranes. 

The  meninges  are  affected  by  tubercalosis  more  frequently  in  children  than  in 
adults ;  it  thus  seems  as  if  the  soft  membranes  in  children  were  more  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  bacillus.  But  tubercular  meningitis  is  more  frequent  in  the 
adult  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  many  obscure  head  cases  are  found  post 
mortem  to  be  cases  of  general  tuberculosis  with,  it  may  be,  a  very  limited  meningitis. 

The  virus  reaching  the  meninges  lodges  in  the  lymph  spaces  of  the 
membranes,  and  produces  inflammation  and  tubercles  in  the  walls  of 
the  finer  arteries  of  the  pia  mater,  and  in  the  subarachnoid  space. 
These  conditions  are  peculiarly  localized  in  the  basal  parts  of  the 
brain,  although  extending  sometimes  to  the  lateral  aspects  and  to  the 
spinal  cord.  It  may  be  that  this  is  related  to  the  fact  that  the  arteries 
are  distributed  from  the  base,  or,  more  probably,  that  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  stagnates  here  more  than  elsewhere,  and  allows  of  the  growth  of 
the  microbe. 

The  Appearance  of  the  brain  post  mortem  is  somewhat  as  follows. 
On  removing  the  dura  mater,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  generally 
seen  to  be  fuller  than  usual,  and  the  surface  of  the  arachnoid  is  some- 
what dry  and  glazed.  This  is  due  to  the  pressure  from  the  ventricles, 
which  are  distended  with  fluid,  usually  clear  serum.  The  amount  of 
fluid  is  sometimes  very  great,  and  this  prominent  feature  gave  rise  to 
the  name  Acute  hydrocephalus  applied  to  this  disease  (see  p.  691).  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  especially  posteriorly, 
the  brain  substance  is  soft  and  almost  diffluent  (white  softening).  On 
exposing  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  appearances  of  inflammation  in  the 
membranes  are  to  be  looked  for.  These  are  often  somewhat  obscure, 
and  in  appearance  trivial.  In  the  slighter  cases  they  consist  merely  of 
a  turbidity  or  opacity  over  the  pons  and  optic  chiasma.  The  subarach- 
noid space  is  occupied  by  a  serous  exudation  with  some  pus,  giving  often 
a  greenish  colour.  But  usually  the  exudation  is  more  abundant  and 
covers  the  basal  structures,  extending  to  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  up  the  fissures  of  Sylvius,  where  it  often  reaches  the  lateral  aspects 

of  the  hemispheres.     The  concentration  of  the  exudation  at  the  base  is 

2y 
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of  great  importance,  and  the  covering-in  of  the  optic  chiasma  is  often  the 
most  significant  and  sometimes  the  only  prominent  sign  of  the  existence 
of  the  disease. 

The  affection  usually  extends  to  the  Meninges  of  the  spinal  cord, 
although  here  it  may  be  even  more  insignificant  in  appearance  than 
in  the  brain.  There  may  be  little  more  than  an  undue  redness  with 
a  granular  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  cord. 

The  evidences  of  inflammation  are  much  more  prominent  to  the 
naked  eye  than  the  tubercles.  These  are  often  distinctly  visible  only 
on  microscopic  examination,  as  they  are  so  much  buried  in  the  exuda- 
tion and  attached  to  such  small  arteries.  On  opening  up  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  however,  where  the  exudation  generally  glues  the  opposed 
surfivces  of  the  brain  together,  it  is  usually  possible  to  see  the  little 


Fig.  346.— Arteries  of  the  pia  mater  iu  a  case  of  tubercular  meningitis.     The 
frequent  spindle-shaped  swellings  indicate  the  position  of  the  tubercles,     x  16. 

white  tubercles,  often  no  larger  than  pins'  heads.  If  a  piece  of  the  soft 
membrane  be  removed,  however,  even  from  a  part  where  the  exudation 
is  very  abundant,  and  examined  with  a  low  power  under  the  microscope, 
the  tubercles  are  readily  seen  as  spindle-shaped  prominences  on  the 
small  arteries  (see  Fig.  346). 

There  is  not  in  this  form  of  tuberculosis  a  distinct  formation  of 
typical  tubercles  with  giant-cells  and  epithelioid  cells,  the  nodules 
described  as  tubercles  being  composed  of  aggregations  of  round  cells. 
The  walls  of  the  arteries  are  often  specially  affected,  so  that  they 
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present  localized  prominences  (see  Fig.  346)  as  if  the  agent  had  acted 
at  certain  spots.  The  swellings  are  mainly  due  to  accumulation  of  cells 
in  the'adventitia  (Fig.  347),  but  the  intima  is  very  commonly  also  the 
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Mat  of  an  iiiflaniniatory  infiltration  aa  shown  in  the  iigni-e.  Besides 
this  there  are  tubercles  in  the  walla  of  voiiia  and  in  the  tissne  apart 
from  the  vcsaels,  and  there  is  a  general  infiltration  of  the  membranes 
with  nniltitudea  of  leucocytes  (see  Fig.  347).  The  inflammatory 
infiltration  extends  itlong  the  nutrient  ^'easels  into  the  substance  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  into  the  cerebral  nerves.  The 
superficial  parts  of  the  brain  substance  in  particular  are  hypenemic, 
and  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  small  ha-morrhages. 

Tubercular  meningitis  like  other  forms  of  tuberculosis  may  undergo 
healing.  This  has  been  asserted  on  clinical  grounds,  but  has  also  been 
confirmed  by  post-mortem  examination  (Fiitterer).  The  membranes 
are  found  thickeneil  and  contain  shrunken  and  calciftod  remains  of 
miliary  tubercles. 

The  WUte  (Oltonlos  of  the  parts  around  the  ventricles  has  given  rise  to  some 
discuBsion  as  to  its  cause.  It  may  extend  aoniewhat  deepi;  into  the  brain  substance, 
involving  fornii,  aeptum  lucidum,  corpus  calloBunii  and  even  the  thalamus  opticus 
and  corpaa  alriatum,  and  it  is  soinetimeH  so  extreme  aa  to  reduce  the  tissue  to  the 
consistence  of  thick  cream.  It  is  clear  from  the  comparative  absence  of  symptome 
that  this  extreme  softening  does  not  exist  during  life.  Probably  the  fluid  in  the 
ventricles  macerates  and  loosens  out  the  brain  tissue  without  inlerruptint;  the 
functions,  and  after  death  a  more  pronounced  softening  occurs.  The  condition  ia 
not  an  inflammatory  one,  and  it  occurs  mainly  where  the  fluid  gravitates,  uainely, 
in  the  brain  substance  around  the  posterior  parts  of  the  ventricles. 
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Uteratare. — Neisseb,  Die  Entziind.  der  seros.  Haute  des  Geh.  a.  Biickenm.,  1845 ; 
HuouENiN,  in  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  xi.,  1.  Epidemic  cerebrospinal  menin^fitis— 
Meissnbr,  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  129  and  136;  Klebs,  Virch.  Arch.,  xxxiv.;  Willicb, 
(Pneumonia  and  mening.)  D.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1875,  No.  23;  Picket,  (do.) 
Annal.  de  la  soc.  m^.  chir.  de  Li^ge,  1880 ;  Gowers,  Dis.  of  nerv.  syst.,  1893  and 
1899  (literature  fully) ;  Frew,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  1884,  xxii.,  p.  21 ;  Ebebth,  D. 
Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xiii. ;  Nauwere,  do.,  xix.;  Cornil  et  Babes,  Les  bact^ries,  1886. 
p.  446;  Flexner  and  Barker,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc,  1894.  Tubercular 
meningitis — FtfTTERER,  Abriss.  der  path.  Anat.,  p.  166;  Hektoen,  Joum.  Exper. 
Path.,  iii.,  21. 

4.  Syphilitic  meningitis. — This  has  been  described  in  a  previous 
page  along  with  Syphilitic  lesions  of  the  brain  (p.  679). 


IV.— TUMOURS  AND  PARASITES  OF  THE  MENINGES. 

Tumours  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  of  importance  especially 
when  they  press  on  the  brain  or  on  the  nerves  as  they  issue  from 
the  skull.     They  are  of  considerable  variety. 

Fibromas  have  been  found  arising  from  the  dura  mater  both  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  liable  to  press 
on  the  cord  and  may  even  interrupt  it.  In  a  case  observed  by  the 
author  a  hard  fibroma  the  size  of  a  marble  produced  serious  mischief 
by  pressing  on  the  cervical  cord. 

The  Chondroma  has  occasionally  been  observed,  especially  in  the 
dura  mater  of  the  cord.  In  a  dog  observed  by  the  author,  paraplegia 
was  produced  by  such  a  tumour  in  the  dorsal  region. 

The  Lipoma  is  a  very  rare  form  of  tumour  in  the  meninges ;  that 
already  mentioned  on  the  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  (p.  214) 
probably  originated  in  the  pia  mater. 

The  Psammoma  occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  dura  mater,  where 
it  forms  a  rounded  growth  on  its  internal  surface  (see  Fig.   348) ; 

sometimes    it    is    multiple.      The    tumour    is 

'"•,'-•■  /^ir^^y  >''''.'// 

////io'\'ty  psammoma  also  occurs  as  a  small  soft  tumour 

'^~  "'^^^"^        in  the  choroid  plexus  and  in  the  pineal  gland. 

In  the  latter  case  there  may  be  a  tumour  of 
of^he^ur.1  matJ?,  nSuimU^^^  Considerable  size,  whose  structure  is  like  that 

of  the  normal  gland,  and  so  the  condition  is 
sometimes  designated  Hyperplasia  of  the  pineal  gland.  There  may 
also  be  a  Papilloma  arising  from  the  choroid  plexus  either  in  the 
lateral  ventricles  or  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  Osteoma  hardly  occurs  in  the  membranes  as  a  distinct  tumour. 


'■//o'/'^/y.  iisixally  small,  but  may  be  as  large  as  a  walnut, 
If,     ^       )'i'.    (;n  and  its  surface  is  rough  and  tuberculated.     The 
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but  it  is  common  to  find  flat  pieces  of  bone  in  the  dura  mater,  especially 
in  the  falx  and  tentorium,  and  even  in  the  arachnoid. 

The  Pacchionian  bodies  sometimes  give  origin  to  tumours  which  may 
grow  to  considerable  dimensions.  These  bodies  consist  of  papillae  which 
spring  from  the  arachnoid  and  project  in  various  directions ;  some  of 
them  impinge  against  the  skull,  where,  after  thinning  the  dura  mater, 
they  cause  pits  ;  others  project  into  the  longitudinal  sinus. 

Cleland  has  described  two  tumours  of  a  papillary  character  which  grew  from 
the  dura  mater  and  pressed  on  the  brain  substance.  Although  one  of  these  was 
situated  in  the  falx,  which  does  not  normally  present  Pacchionian  bodies,  yet 
the  structure  of  the  tumours  conformed  to  that  of  these  bodies.  In  that  on  the 
falx  there  were  calcareous  masses  like  those  which  characterize  the  psammoma. 
The  tumours  measured  respectively  two  inches  and  one  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

Sarcomas  are  exceedingly  important  tumours,  especially  those  of  the 
Sura  mater.  Most  of  them  are  soft  in  consistence  and  contain  chiefly 
round  cells.  Sometimes  there  is  an  alveolar  structure,  and  the  cells 
have  a  distinct  resemblance  to  epithelium,  so  that  the  tumours  have 
been  often  described  as  Cancers.  There  are  even  tumours  remarkably 
like  epitheliomas  sometimes  observed  in  the  dura  mater;  they  are 
generally  regarded  rather  as  endotheliomas.  The  sarcomas  generally 
present  great  malignancy.  On  the  one  hand,  they  extend  and  involve 
neighlx)uring  parts  of  the  dura  mater  as  well  as  the  soft  membranes 
and  the  brain ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  press  outwards  on  the 
skull,  and  may,  after  destroying  the  bone,  work  through  to  the  external 
surface.  These  tumours  have  their  seat  mostly  at  the  base  of  the  skull 
and  often  lead  to  serious  nervous  lesions.  They  may  involve  directly 
such  structures  as  the  pons  or  medulla  oblongata,  the  sarcomatous 
tissue  growing  into  and  replacing  the  proper  structure  :  they  also  grow 
into  the  cranial  nerves.  By  involving  the  bone  and  enlarging  it,  they 
may  impinge  on  the  foramina  by  which  the  nerves  take  exit.  As  they 
are  seated  usually  at  the  liase,  they  generally,  when  they  work  through 
the  skull,  present  in  the  pharynx  or  nares. 

Of  the  remaining  tumours,  the  Syphilitic  have  been  already  con 
sidered  (p.  679).     Tubercular  growths  hardly  ever  occur  except  by 
propagation  from  disease  of  the  vertebi-a*.     Dermoid  cysts  of  the  dura 
mater  have  been  observed  in  a  few  cases. 

The  Bchinococcns  sometimes  develops  in  the  neigh bourhcxxl  of  the 
spinal  canal,  in  the  muscles  or  in  the  vertebrae.  By  enlarging  it  may 
extend  into  the  canal,  pushing  the  dura  mater  before  it  and  compressing 
the  cord.  It  has  even  been  found  to  have  its  seat  inside  the  dura 
mater.  A  few  cases  of  Cysticercus  in  the  subarachnoid  space  have  been 
described. 
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literature. — Beioel,  (Cysts  of  choroid  plexus)  Path,  trans.,  1869,  xx. ;  Kelly^ 
(Papilloma  of  4th  vent.)  do.,  1873,  xxiv.;  Cleland,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  xi.,  1861 ; 
Davaine,  Traits  des  entozoaires,  1878 ;  Mader,  (Cysticercus  in  3rd  vent.)  Berichte 
des  Budolfstiftes  in  Wien,  1872;  Gowers  and  Horsley,  Tumour  of  cord,  Trans. 
Med.  Chir.  Soc.,  Lond.,  Ixxi. 


v.— AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  PINEAL  AND  PITUITARY  BODIES. 

1.  Pineal  gland. — The  pineal  body  is  a  small  reddish  structure,  which 
is  adherent  to  the  under  surface  of  the  velum  interpositum,  so  that  it  is 
often  toni  away  in  removing  the  choroid  plexus  and  velum  interpositum. 
It  is  connected  by  two  peduncles  of  white  substance  with  the  optic 
thalami  in  front.  In  the  adult  the  structure  of  the  pineal  gland  is  very 
indefinite,  but  it  is  often  partly  cystic,  and  it  usually  contains  calcareous 
particles,  or  brain  sand. 

At  an  early  period  of  development  the  pineal  gland  contains  saccules  and  follicles 
lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium,  and  this  structure  is  retained  in  adult  life  in  some 
animals.  According  to  recent  observations  the  pineal  gland  is  an  aborted  or  rudi- 
mentary median  eye,  the  Pineal  eye,  which  in  the  reptilia  still  shows  sufficient 
structure  to  be  recognizable.  The  eye  is  of  the  invertebrate  type  having  the  rods 
and  cones  in  front  of  the  expansion  of  the  nerve  instead  of  behind  it  as  in  the 
vertebrata.  These  observations  may  perhaps  explain  the  occurrence  of  tumours 
with  epithelium,  cartilage,  and  other  structures  in  the  pineal  gland. 

The  pineal  gland  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  tnmoars.  There  are 
simple  enlargements  from  hyperplasia,  sometimes  with  increase  of  the 
brain  sand  constituting  a  psammoma.  There  are  also  cysts  replacing 
the  gland. 

Bulky  tumours  of  complex  strncture  have  been  observed  originating 
in  the  pineal  gland,  sometimes  attaining  to  the  size  of  a  small  apple. 
Weigert  has  described  a  teratoma  which  measured  an  inch  and  three- 
eighths  in  diameter,  and  contained  hairs,  hair-follicles,  sebaceous  glands, 
cartilage,  fat,  smooth  muscle,  cylindrical  epithelium,  and  perhaps  nerves. 
Falkson  and  the  author  have  recorded  case«  to  which  the  name  chondro- 
adeno-sarcoma  might  be  given,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  wa*< 
sarcomatous,  but  associated  with  cartilage,  glandular  structures,  and 
cysts  (see  Fig.  349),  and  Turner  has  described  one  somewhat  similar 
in  structure  but  without  cartilage. 

From  the  position  of  the  pineal  gland  these  tumours  are  specially 
liable  to  distend  the  third  ventricle,  and  they  are  also  apt  to  press  on 
the  optic  thalami,  peduncles  and  corpora  quadrigemina  (see  Fig.  350). 

2.  Pitnitary  body.  Hypophysis  cerebri.— The  pituitary  body  or 
hypophysis  cerebri  is  a  small  body  situated  in  the  sella  turcica.  It  i» 
elongate<]  from  side  to  side,  and  is  connected  with  the  brain  by  a  stalk 
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which  is  cont  nuous  w  th  the   nfundibulum  of  the  third  ventncle     It 
consists  of  two   lobes,  antenor  and  postenor    with  an    ntermediate 


irtiUge,  b,  fftimd  tluiw 


boundary  layer.     The  two  lobes  are  very  dift'erent  in  structure.     The 
posterior  lohe  presents  chiefly  bundles  of  spindle-shaped  cells  partly 


pigmented.     The  anterior  lobe  has  the  structure  of  a  dnctless  gland, 
and  is  regarded  as  similar  in  structure  and  function  to  the  thyroid 
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gland,  consisting,  like  it,  of  saccules  lined  with  epitheliiini.  In  the 
intermediate  zone  there  are  spaces  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium. 

The  analogy  between  the  pituitary  body  and  the  thyroid  gland  has 
led  to  observationa  as  to  its  condition  in  diBeases  of  the  thyroid,  such 
as  goitre  and  cretiniani,  and  in  cases  where  the  thyroid  has  been 
removed.  Removal  of  the  thyroid  in  animals  and  man  is  followed  by 
enlargement  of  the  pituitary  body,  so  that  it  weighs  double  the 
amount  of  the  normal  body  (the  normal  weight  in  man  is  about  -5  or 
'6  gramme).  The  body  has  also  been  found  enlarged  in  cases  of 
myxoedema  and  cretinism,  in  which  diseases  atrophic  conditions  of 
the  thyroid  exist,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  enlargement  is  constant. 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  the  glandular  anterior  lobe  which  increases 
in  size. 

TtunouiB  also  occur  in  the  pituitary  body.  Moat  of  the  tumours 
have  been  connected  with  the  anterior  lobe,  but  a  few  are  recorded  in 
which  the  infiindibulum  or  posterior  lobe  has  been  affected.  The* 
forms  of  tumours  met  with  correspond  with  the  glandular  structure  of 
the  anterior  lobe.  Adenoma,  consisting  of  a  simple  enlargement  of  the 
gland,  is  the  form  most  frequently  described.  AVeigeil  describes  a  case 
in  which  the  tumour  was  as  large  as  a  hen's  ogg.  These  tumours  are 
sometimes  designated  by  the  term  Btrnma  pitnitaria,  this  term  again 
indicating  a  relation  to  the  thyroid  gland.  Cysts  which  may  be  serous 
or  colloid  also  occur.  Teratoma  is  a  rarer  form.  Sarcoma  has  been 
met  with  in  some  cases  (Fig.  351). 


It  is  of  great  interest  that  Acromegaly  is  found,  if  not  universally,  at 
least  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  to  be  associated  with  enlargement 
of  the  pituitary  body,  and  the  eidargement  is  glamlubij-  ;ind  may  be 
cystic.  The  enlarged  gland  may  be  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  There  ia 
great  enlargement  of  the  selhi  turcica  and  deformity  of  the  parts  around. 
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Literatnre. — Pineal  Gland — Weiobbt,  Virch.  Arch.,  1876,  Ixv.;  Falkson,  iWd., 
1879,  bcxv. ;  Tubnsr,  Path.  Trans.,  1885,  xxxv.;  Coats,  ibid.y  1887,  xxxviii.; 
MiHALxovics,  Centralb.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.,  1874;  Baldwin  Spenceb,  (Pineal  eye) 
<}aart.  Jour,  of  microscop.  Sc.,  Oct.,  1886.  Pituitary  body — see  Literature  fully  in 
BoTCK  and  Beadles,  Journ.  of  path.,  i.,  378,  1893;  Weiobrt,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixv., 
1875 ;  Mabie  and  Souza-Leite,  Essays  on  Acromegaly,  New  Syd.  Soc,  1891. 
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SECTION  IV. 


•DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION. 

Oeneral  IntrodncUoxL  The  function  of  respiration  implies  access  of  air  to  the 
blood  and  of  blood  to  the  air,  a  double  mechanism.  Respiratory  movements 
effected  by  nerve  centres.  Pulmonary  circulation.  1.  Dyipnosa  arises  (a) 
from  insufficient  access  of  air,  and  (6)  from  inefficiency  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation.  Compensation  of  dyspnoea,  generally  insufficient  and  liable  to 
fail.  2.  Aflphyzia,  the  phenomena  of  sudden  suffocation.  Ecchymoses  ii> 
pericardium,  pleura,  and  lungs  the  most  obvious  visible  results  post  mortem. 

A. — The  Nasal  Passages.  1.  Congenital  malformations;  2.  Haemorrhage;  3. 
Acute  catarrh  ;  4.  Chronic  catarrh  ;  5.  Syphilis  and  tuberculosis  ;  6.  Tumours  ; 
7.  Foreign  bodies. 

B. —Larynx  and  Trachea.    I.  MalformatLons.     II.  Inflammations.     1.  Diphtheria; 

2.  Acute  catarrh,  sometimes  leading  to  (Edema  glottidis  ;  3.  Chronic  catarrh  ; 
4.  Subglottic  inflammation  ;  5.  Inflammation  of  cartilages.  III.  Syphilis  and 
Tubercnlosis.    IV.  Tumours  and  Foreign  bodies. 

C— The  Bronchial  Tubes.  Introduction.  I.  Inflammatlont.  1.  Bronchial  catarrh,, 
constituting  ordinary  bronchitis,  (a)  acute,  (6)  chronic  ;  2.  Septic  bronchitis  ; 

3.  Fibrinous  bronchitis.  11.  Stenosis  and  Dilatation.  1.  Narrowing;  2. 
Dilatation  ;  bronchiectasis.  III.  Tumours  and  Foreign  bodies.  Importance 
of  the  lesions  resulting  from  foreign  bodies. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

IN  studying  the  different  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  it  is 
proper  to  consider  the  effects  which  they  have  on  the  functions 
of  the  organs  concerned.  In  this  introductory  section  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  organs  will  be  considered  together  with  the  altera- 
tions in  function  to  which  disease  gives  rise. 

The  respiratory  organs  are  designed  to  bring  the  air  into  close 
relation  with  the  blood  in  order  to  an  interchange  of  gases  between 
the  two.  With  this  in  view  there  is  a  double  mechanism  by  which,  on 
the  one  hand  the  air  is  carried  into  the  lungs,  and  on  the  other  the 
blood  is  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  Both  of  these  pro- 
cesses are  equally  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  respiratory 
function,  and  the  latter  is  deranged  by  interference  with  either  of 
them. 
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The  respiratory  organs  proper  are  concerned  primarily  in  the 
admission  of  air  into  the  lung  alveoli  or  air-vesicles,  where  it  comes- 
into  close  relation  with  the  blood.  The  air  passes  through  the  nose  or 
mouth,  into  the  larynx,  thence  down  the  trachea  and  bronchi  till  it 
reaches  the  lung  alveoli,  where  the  essential  respiratory  surface  exists. 
The  pulmonary  capillaries  ramify  in  a  very  abundant  plexus  in  the 
walls  of  the  lung  alveoli,  and  the  blood  is  separated  from  the  air 
merely  by  the  capillary  wall  and  a  single  layer  of  very  thin  epithelium. 
It  is  here  that  the  blood  gives  up  its  excess  of  carbonic  acid  and 
absorbs  oxygen,  the  haemoglobin  of  the  red  corpuscles  being  the 
medium  of  this  interchange.  The  blood  circulates  through  the  capil- 
laries with  great  rapidity,  but  the  interchange  of  gases  occurs  in  the 
brief  period  occupied  by  the  corpuscles  in  traversing  their  respective 
capillaries. 

The  respiratory  movements,  by  which  the  air  is  alternately  carried 
into  the  lungs  and  expelled  from  them,  are  effected  partly  by  muscular 
effort  and  partly  ]>y  elastic  recoil.  The  movements  of  inspiration  are 
purely  muscular,  whilst  those  of  expiration  are,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, for  the  most  part  mechanical,  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  lung 
tissue  and  the  natural  sinking  of  the  sternum  and  ribs  by  their  weight 
and  elasticity.  But  even  under  normal  conditions  expiration  is  often 
assisted  by  muscular  effort,  as  in  all  forced  or  rapid  expirations.  Like 
all  muscular  movements  those  of  respiration  are  under  the  control  of 
the  nervous  system. 

The  respiratory  centres  are  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
These  centres,  removed  as  they  are  from  the  lungs,  are  influenced  in 
their  action  by  the  condition  of  the  blood.  An  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
or  a  deficiency  in  oxygen  in  the  blood  reaching  the  centres  at  once 
stimulates  them  to  increased  action.  As  all  muscular  actions  and  other 
tissue  processes  cause  a  consumption  of  oxygen  and  a  liberation  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  amount  of  these  in  the  blood  varies  from  time  to 
time.  These  varying  amounts  influence  the  respiratory  centres,  so 
that,  during  active  exertion,  for  example,  when  oxygen  is  abundantly 
absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  given  off  by  the  muscles,  the  respiratory 
movements  are  increased  in  frequency  or  in  depth,  or  in  both.  There 
are  thus  great  variations  within  normal  limits.  It  is  important  in 
relation  to  pathological  variations  to  remember  that  it  is  the  condition 
of  the  blood  in  regard  to  its  saturation  with  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
which  influences  the  movements  of  respiration,  and  not  directly  any 
local  circumstances  in  the  respiratory  organs  themselves. 

The  pulmonary  circulation  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  whose  force  propels  the  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery 
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and  on  into  the  capillaries  and  veins.  The  respiratory  movements  also 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  circulation.  During  inspiration,  as  the 
capacity  of  the  chest  is  increased  and  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  is 
<liminished,  the  passage  of  blood  into  the  expanding  lungs  is  facilitated, 
whilst  the  passagfe  of  the  blood  from  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  veins 
is  hindered.  Blood  will  thus  surge  into  the  lungs  during  inspiration 
and  be  partly  retained  there.  On  the  contrary,  during  expiration  the 
intra-thoracic  pressure  is  increased  and  the  volume  of  the  lungs 
diminishes.  The  blood  coming  from  the  right  ventricle  will  by  this  be 
partially  stayed,  whilst  the  course  of  that  passing  onwards  to  the  left 
auricle  will  be  hastened. 

Dyspnoea. — This  condition,  which  means  difficulty  of  breathing,  is 
popularly  called  shortness  of  breath.  In  its  physiological  aspects  it 
means  an  exaggeration  of  the  respiratory  movements.  The  affected 
person  has  the  feeling  that  he  does  not  get  sufficient  air  into  his  lungs, 
and  there  is  an  actual  deficiency  of  oxygen  or  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  blood.  There  arises,  therefore,  a  stimulation  of  the  respiratory 
centres  by  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood,  and  dyspncea  is  brought 
about  when  the  blood  passing  to  the  centres  concerned  is  defective  in 
oxygen  or  contains  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  In  dyspnoea  the  muscles 
of  respiration  are  called  into  excessive  activity.  The  muscles  which 
raise  the  chest  and  the  diaphragm  act  with  exceptional  vigour  so  as 
to  increase  the  inspiratory  effect.  There  is  frecjuently  also  a  call  made 
for  muscular  effort  to  increase  the  force  of  the  expiratory  movements. 
It  is  in  some  cases  possible  in  this  way  to  distinguish  the  dyspncea  as 
chiefly  inspiratory  or  chiefly  expiratory. 

From  the  remarks  made  above,  it  will  appear  that  dyspnoea  may 
have  its  origin  either  in  an  insufficiency  of  air  reaching  the  air-vesicles 
or  in  an  insufficiency  of  blood  passing  through  the  pulmonary 
capillaries.  In  either  case  the  blood  is  insufficiently  oxygenated,  and 
the  respiratory  centres  are  stimulated  to  increased  action. 

Dyspncsa  from  insufficient  access  of  air  is  illustrated  most  directly 
by  obstruction  to  the  air  passages.  This  may  be  in  the  larger  air  tubes 
or  in  the  smaller.  The  obstruction  may  be  a  mechanical  one  as  by 
pressure  of  tumours,  or  aneurysms,  or  from  accumulation  of  exudation 
in  the  tubes,  or  it  may  be  due  to  spasm  of  the  muscular  apparatus. 
The  latter  occurs  somewhat  readily  at  the  glottis,  which  may  bo  closed 
by  contraction  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  but  it  also  occurs  in  the 
bronchi,  where,  as  in  asthma,  there  may  be  a  general  spasm  of  the  finer 
tubes.  But  besides  the  obstruction  of  the  air-tubes,  we  may  have  the 
air  prevented  from  entering  the  lung  alveoli  by  the  latter  getting  filled 
up  with  solid  or  fluid  exudation.     This  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
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pneumonia,  in  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  in  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and 
it  may  lead  to  severe  dyspnoea. 

Dyspnoea  from  insufficiency  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  has  also 
various  modes  of  origin.  Thus  the  vessels  may  be  seriously  obstructed 
by  pressure  on  the  lUng  from  without,  as  in  cases  where  the  pleural  sac 
is  occupied  by  fluid  or  gas  in  large  volume,  although  in  these  cases 
there  is  also  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air.  Again  there  may  be 
great  occlusion  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  by  disease  in  the  lungs  them- 
selves. Thus  in  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  there  is  great  loss  of  tissue, 
including  the  vessels,  and  in  emphysema  there  is  atrophy  of  tissue  and 
occlusion  of  vessels.  But  there  is  a  most  important  group  of  cases  in 
which,  from  derangements  in  the  circulation  itself  and  without  any 
disease  of  the  lungs,  an  insufficient  amount  of  blood  traverses  the  lung. 
This  mostly  arises  from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  the  form  of  dyspnoea 
is  hence  called  cardiac  dyspncBa.  It  occurs  more  especially  in  disease 
of  the  mitral  valve,  which  interferes  with  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
lungs.  In  this  case,  the  pulmonary  capillaries  are  dilated  and  may 
bulge  into  the  alveoli,  but  the  circulation  is  slow,  and  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient oxygen  absorbed  to  satisfy  the  tissues.  Mere  weakness  of  the 
heart  without  organic  disease  often  leads  to  dyspnoea,  especially  on 
exertion. 

In  most  cases  of  dyspnoea  the  organism  in  some  measure  accom- 
modates itself  to  the  altered  circumstances,  and  the  dyspnoea  is  in  part 
at  least  overcome.  This  is  partly  efiected  by  the  person  limiting  the 
amount  of  muscular  exertion  in  which  he  engages,  all  nniscular  eflbrt 
being  accompanied  by  consumption  of  oxygen  and  formation  of  carbonic 
acid.  Persons  liable  to  dyspnoea  learn  to  go  quietly  and  keep  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  at  rest.  There  is  also  in  the  case  of 
insufficiency  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  a  partial  compensation 
effected  by  means  of  the  exertions  of  the  right  ventricle.  By  more 
vigorous  contractions  and  ultimately  by  hypertrophy  of  its  muscular 
substance,  the  right  ventricle  succeeds  in  sending  more  blood  through 
the  diminished  channels,  or  in  partly  overcoming  the  impediment  at  the 
mitral  orifice.  These;  various  compensations  take  place  more  readily 
when  the  cause  of  the  dyspncea  is  of  gradual  occurrence.  It  is  matter 
of  common  observation  that  an  interference  with  the  circulation  which 
comes  on  slowly  may  produce  no  perceptible  dyspnoea,  whilst  a  similar 
amount  of  interference  suddenly  developed  has  an  exceedingly  marked 
effect. 

While  the  urgency  of  dyspnoea  is  frequently  overcome,  yet  the  blood 
is  permanently  abnormal  in  respect  that  the  oxygen  is  deficient  and 
the  carbonic  acid  in  excess.     The  patient  is  mostly  conscious  that 
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dyspnoea  is  every  moment  ready  to  obtrude  itself.  Any  extra  exertion, 
such  as  climbing  a  stair  or  a  hill,  involving  a  slight  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  oxygen,  at  once  causes  a  deficiency  in  the  blood,  and 
by  stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  leads  to  dyspnoea. 

There  comes  a  time  in  most  of  the  chronic  diseases  that  lead  to 
dyspnoea,  when  even  the  imperfect  compensation  described  above  is  no 
longer  possible.  This  takes  place  most  readily  where  the  dyspnoea  is 
due  to  interference  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  As  the  inter- 
ference advances  the  limits  of  compensation  of  the  right  ventricle  are 
reached.  The  circulation  is  impeded  not  only  in  the  lungs,  but  by 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  and  ultimately  by  insufficiency  of  the 
tricuspid  valve  interference  with  the  general  systemic  circulation  occurs. 
There  is  a  general  venous  hyperemia.  With  this  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  entire  bulk  of  the  blood,  and  a  further  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  increased  volume  of  blood.  In  such 
cases  the  dyspnoea  becomes  more  or  less  permanent,  and  there  are 
^Ided  to  it  the  phenomena  of  cyanosis  and  general  Oddema,  which  are 
indications  of  failure  in  the  compensatory  power  of  the  heart.  These 
phenomena  of  dyspnoea  and  failure  of  the  compensatory  power  of  the 
heart  are  not  limited  to  cases  of  cardiac  disease  proper,  but  occur  in 
such  conditions  iis  emphysema  and  bronchitis  where  the  pulmonary 
circulation  is  obstructed.  They  are  less  likely  to  occur  in  cases  where 
from  general  emaciation  the  volume  of  the  blood  and  the  bulk  of  the 
tissues  requiring  oxygen  are  diminished. 

The  dyspnoea  may  be  increased  or  rendered  more  permanent  by 
the  occurrence  of  pjrrexia.  Febrile  rise  of  temperature  implying 
increased  oxidation  has  a  similar  effect  to  increased  muscular  effort 
in  stimulating  the  respiratory  centres.  In  this  connection  Cohnheim 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  pneumonia  the  occurrence  of 
the  crisis  with  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature  is  usually  followed  by 
an  almost  entire  cessation  of  the  dyspnoea,  although  the  air  is  still 
shut  off  from  the  lung  alveoli  by  the  inflammatory  exudation  as  much 
as  it  was  before. 

Asphyxia.  Suffocation. — These  terms  imply  a  more  or  less  sudden 
and  complete  interference  with  the  process  of  respiration,  whether  by 
interruption  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  or  to  the  passage  of 
blood  through  them.  So  far  as  the  medulla  oblongata  is  concerned, 
the  effect  of  a  block  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  will  be  similar  to  that 
of  a  closure  of  the  larynx  or  trachea.  In  either  case  the  blood  reaching 
the  respiratory  centres  will  be  deficient  in  oxygen,  and  the  result  is  an 
excessive  stimulation  of  these  centres. 

The  first  result  of  a  sudden  and  complete  obstriiction  to  the  air^ 
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passages,  as  when  a  foreign  body  gets  into  the  larnyx,  or  in  drowning 
or  other  modes  of  suffocation,  is  the  development  of  an  urgent 
dyspnoBa.  All  the  respiratory  muscles  are  brought  into'  violent  exer- 
cise, but  the  expiratory  phase  is  more  laboured  than  the  inspiratory. 
These  violent  muscular  contractions  extend  to  other  muscles,  and  in 
iibout  a  minute  they  develop  into  general  convulsions.  This  is  followed 
by  relaxation  of  the  muscles  and  gradual  diminution  of  the  respirations 
and  death.  During  the  acute  period  there  is  a  great  rise  in  the 
arterial  blood-preBSure  as  measured  by  the  kymograph.  In  the  later 
period  the  blood-pressure  falls  to  the  normal  or  subnormal. 

During  the  active  period  of  suffocation  small  hsBmorrhages  or 
ecchymoses  occur.  These  are  most  common  in  the  lungs  and  pleura 
and  in  the  pericardium,  but  are  also  met  with  in  certain  of  the  softer 
tissues  of  the  body,  as  the  conjunctiva,  pia  mater,  or  retina.  Those 
in  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  as  they  are  the  most  frequent  and 
most  readily  observed,  afford  the  most  direct  evidence  post-mortem 
of  death  from  asphyxia.  The  most  obvious  explanation  of  these 
haemorrhages  is  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  excessive  increase  of 
the  arterial  blood-pressure.  This  is  doubtless  the  explanation  of  the 
haemorrhages  in  the  conjunctiva  and  pia  mater,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
pleura  and  pericardium  another  element  enters  which  acts  along  with 
the  increased  blood-pressure  and  determines  the  greater  frequency  of 
ecchymosis  within  the  chest.  This  element  is  the  suction  action  of  the 
violent  inspiratory  efforts  producing  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  chest  and 
so  diminishing  the  support  of  the  vessels.  It  may  be  stated  here  that 
the  author  is  able  to  state  from  observations  of  his  own  that  the 
haemorrhages  in  the  chest  are  not  limited  to  the  pleura  and  pericaiflium, 
but  affect  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  as  well.  But  in  the  lung  the 
bleeding  is  chiefly  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue  and  not  into 
the  lung  alveoli.  This  determines  that  the  haemorrhage  is  from  the 
bronchial  artery,  which  supplies  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung,  and 
not  from  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  the  bronchial  artery  also  which 
supplies  the  pulmonary  pleura.  The  influence  of  the  rise  in  blood- 
pressure  is  here  seen.  The  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery  does  not 
take  part  in  the  rise  in  pressure,  but  that  in  the  bronchial  arteries  does 
so,  as  these  arteries  belong  to  the  systemic  system.  The  pleural  and 
pulmonary  ecchymoses  are  thus  due  directly  to  the  rise  in  blood- 
pressure,  but  their  frequency  in  these  situations  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
local  circumstances  of  the  dyspnoea. 

Cohnheim  has  fallen  into  the  curious  error  of  regarding  these  hemorrhages  as 
occurring  from  the  pulmonary  arterial  system  and  ignoring  the  bronchial  arteries. 
As  the  pulmonary  system  is  not  afifected  by  the  rise  in  blood-pressure  he  infers  that 
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the  suction  of  inspiration  is  the  only  cause  of  the  haemorrhages,  although  admitting 
that  the  hemorrhages  in  the  conjunctiva  and  pia  mater  are  due  to  the  rise  in 
blood-pressure. 

Where  the  interference  with  the  access  of  air  or  with  the  pulmonary 
circulation  is  less  sudden  or  less  complete,  the  phenomena  are  much 
less  urgent  than  those  above  noted,  and  are  of  the  character  rather  of 
those  of  dyspnoea  as  already  described. 

A. — The  Nasal  Passages. 

1.  Congenital  malformations. — Such  deformities  as  absence  of  the 
nose  and  its  cavities,  and  stenosis,  are  usually  parts  of  a  general  mal- 
formation, chiefly  Cyclopia  (see  p.  49).  In  Clefts  of  the  lip  and  palate, 
the  nasal  cavities  are  in  communication  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
the  mouth.  This  communication  renders  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nares  liable  to  inflammation.  Normally,  the  nasal  passages  are  protected 
against  any  irritation  except  that  of  the  air  passing  through  them,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  is  correspondingly  sensitive.  We  know  how  the 
accidental  passage  of  a  piece  of  solid  food  into  the  nares  causes  great 
irritation,  and  we  shall  afterwards  see  that  the  existence  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  nares  is  a  fre<|uent  cause  of  prolonged  catarrh.  In  cases  of 
cleft  palate  the  food  and  secretions  of  the  mouth  readily  pass  into  the 
nares,  and,  although  a  certain  tolerance  may  be  established,  persons  so 
affected  are  peculiarly  liable  to  catarrh  of  the  nares. 

2.  HsBmorrhage.  Epistaxis. — Haemorrhage  from  the  nares  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  There  are  persons  who  have  a  special  proclivity  to 
it,  in  whom  it  occurs  at  intervals  without  apparent  cause.  It  also 
occurs  in  consequence  of  tumours,  especially  polypi  in  the  nares,  the 
mucous  membrane  over  the  tumour  being  liable  to  bleed.  It  is  an 
occasional  concomitant  of  fevers  (typhoid  fever)  especially  at  their 
onset.  The  blood  usually  comes  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  nares, 
and  especially  from  the  mucous  membrane  over  the  cartilaginous 
septum. 

3.  Acute  catarrh.  Acute  rhinitis.  Coryza. — Acute  inflapimation  of 
the  nares  occurs  most  frequently  as  a  catarrh,  constituting  the  ordinary 
cold  in  the  head,  but  there  may  be  a  more  intense  and  specific  inflam- 
mation in  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever. 

In  the  case  of  the  specific  fevers,  the  special  irritant  concerned  in 
their  production  may  attack  the  nares  and  produce  acute  inflammation 
there.  This  is  nearly  always  the  case  in  measles,  but  sometimes  also  in 
small-pox,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever.  For  ordinary  catarrhs  Cold  is 
usually  assigned  as  the  cause.      The  mucous  membranes  of  the  air 
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passages  are  indeed  much  more  liable  to  inflammations  than  those  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  an  exposure  to  cold  air  which  would  not 
produce  any  catarrh  of  the  mouth  might  possibly  do  so  in  the  nares. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  nares  are  the  nearest  part  of  the  air 
passages  to  the  air,  and  are  therefore  most  exposed  to  the  action  of 
cold,  is  an  indication  that  such  exposure  has  probably  something  to  do 
with  it. 

Mere  inhalation  of  cold  air  ie  not  enough  to  produce  catarrh,  as  every  one  who  is 
liable  to  cold  in  the  head  will  admit.  A  person  is  able  at  one  time  to  brave  any 
amount  of  exposure  without  the  risk  of  catarrh,  while  at  another  time  a  slight 
draught,  or  no  perceptible  exposure  at  all,  will  bring  it  on.  Such  circumstances  as 
these,  taken  along  with  the  fact  that  the  catarrh  has  a  definite  course,  usually  of  a 
week's  duration,  have  induced  some  to  suppose  that  the  disease  is  really  due  to  a 
specific  morbid  poison.  In  this  view  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  microbes 
are  usually  present  in  the  air  or  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  that  they  take,  as  it 
were,  advantage  of  the  mucous  membrane,  when,  at  any  time,  it  is  in  a  specially 
predisposed  state.  This  predisposition  may  be  induced  by  cold  applied  either 
directly  to  the  mucous  membrane  or  to  some  other  part  of  the  body,  but  other  pre- 
disposing causes  may  exist.  For  instance,  when  a  person  is  overheated  the  arteries 
of  the  skin  and  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membranes  are  relaxed,  and  there  is  an 
active  hyperiemia.  At  such  a  time  a  catarrh  is  readily  induced,  apparently  because 
the  mucous  membrane  is  less  able  than  usual  to  resist  the  action  of  irritants.  There 
is  apparent  confirmation  of  such  a  view  as  this  in  the  fact  that  nasal  catarrh  un- 
doubtedly occurs  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  specific  irritants.  In  measles  the 
catarrh  of  the  nares  and  conjunctivie  is  referable  to  the  specific  virus  of  that  disease. 
In  hay  asthma  the  irritation  of  the  pollen,  etc.,  is  the  cause  of  the  catarrh.  Again, 
it  is  commonly  stated  that  nasal  catarrh  is  communicable  from  person  to  person, 
and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  this  could  occur  unless  the  disease  had,  as  a  part  of 
its  cause,  some  specific  maferies  morhi. 

The  catarrh  begins  with  an  inflammatory  hypersemia  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  This  may,  of  itself,  lead  to  swelling  so  great  as  partially  to 
obstruct  the  passages,  giving  the  feeling  of  a  "stufl*ed  nose."  The 
inflammation  soon  passes  on  to  exudation.  This  finds  its  way  for  the 
most  part  to  the  surface,  but  in  its  passage  it  increases  the  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  exudation  is  the  usual  one  of  inflammation, 
namely  the,  blood-plasma  with  leucocytes.  At  first  this  is  mixed  with 
mucus,  but  as  it  increases  in  amount  it  rapidly  assumes  a  serous  char- 
acter, and  we  know  that  a  great  abundance  of  serous  fluid  may  be 
discharged  from  the  nostrils.  As  time  goes  on  the  leucocytes  increase 
in  the  exudation,  and  it  may  assume  a  semi-purulent  character.  Some- 
times red  corpuscles  are  present,  and  the  discharge  has  a  greenish-yellow 
colour. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  there  are  various  cavities  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  nares,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Frontal 
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sinuses  and  the  Antrum  of  Highmore,  and  that  these  frequently  take 
part  in  the  acute  catarrh.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  stages  of  the 
catarrh  there  is  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
that  this  leads  to  the  obstruction  of  the  passages  which  is  such  a  marked 
symptom.  This  swelling  is  temporary  in  the  acute  disease,  but  in 
chronic  catarrh  it  is  apt  to  give  way  to  a  more  permanent  thickening. 

Acute  inflammation  sometimes  extends  to  the  nares  in  Dipktheria. 
The  anatomical  changes  will  be  considered  in  next  section. 

4.  Chronic  nasal  catarrh. — This  may  supervene  upon  acute  catarrh, 
or  it  may  be  of  more  independent  origin.  The  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  not  infrequently  leads  to  an  inveterate  discharge  from  the  nares, 
more  especially  in  children.  The  prolonged  existence  of  catarrh  leads  to 
various  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane.  There  may  be  Atrophy 
with  induration,  a  process  similar  to  cirrhosis.  In  this  case  there  is 
frequently  an  excessive  purulent  discharge  (Ozflona),  which  usually 
has  a  very  foetid  smell.  In  other  cases  there  is  Hypertrophy  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  may  even  amount  to  a  distinct  polypus 
(see  below).  The  finer  ramifications  of  the  olfactory  ner\^es  are 
injured  by  these  tissue  changes  and  smell  is  lost  or  impaired,  in  many 
cases  permanently. 

5.  Syphilitic  and  Tubercular  lesions  of  the  nares. — Syphilis  not 
infreciuently  affects  the  nares  in  the  tertiary  stage.  There  is  the 
formation  of  gummatous  tissue  with  inflammation,  beginning  either  in 
the  mucous  membrane  or  in  the  deeper  parts.  As  the  lesion  is 
superficial  there  is  usually  ulceration,  and  this  may  involve  the  soft 
parts  and  the  bones  very  extensively.  There  may  arise  in  this  way 
serious  lesions,  such  as  perforation  of  the  septum,  communication  with 
the  mouth,  falling  in  of  ^e  nasal  bones,  etc.  When  the  bones  are 
affected  the  discharge  is  liable  to  be  very  putrid  (Si/philitic  ozama).  If 
healing  occurs  the  cicatricial  contraction  may  produce  still  further 
deformities. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  nares  is  not  often  observed,  perhaps  because  the 
nares  are  not  usually  examined  fully  post  mortem.  Where  the  nares 
have  been  systematically  examined,  however,  as  by  Dmochowski, 
tuberculosis  is  found  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  as  a  second- 
ary result  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere  (21  times  in  64  cases).  The  disease 
occurs  chiefly  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  larynx. 
The  lesion  presents  itself  either  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  localized 
infiltration  or  of  an  ulcer,  or  the  two  conditions  may  coexist.  The 
cartilaginous  septum  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  seat  of  tuberculous 
ulceration  in  the  nose.  The  ulceration  may  sometimes  result  in  the 
perforation  of  the  septum.     Lupus  of  the  face  not  infrequently  extends 
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to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.     There  are  tubercles  in  the  mucous 
membrane  and  ulceration. 

6.  Tnmonrs. — Amongst  the  lesions  just  bordering  on  tumours  may 
be  mentioned  the  so-called  Post-nasal  adenoid  growths.  This  name 
is  a  somewhat  unfortunate  one,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
glands  concerned  are  lymphatic  follicles  and  not  proper  epithelial 
glands.  The  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  connection  with 
the  tonsils  and  naso-pharynx,  which  are  liable  to  similar  lesions. 

Another  form  of  lesion  which  has  affinities  with  chronic  inflammation 
is  the  Mucous  polypus  of  the  nares.  Like  other  mucous  polypi  they 
occur  very  commonly  as  a  result  of  chronic  catarrh,  but  they  appear 
occasionally  without  any  apparent  cause.  They  are  usually  in  the  form 
of  rounded  projections  having  a  comparatively  narrow  base  or  neck, 
the  growth  becoming  more  pedunculated  as  it  enlarges.  They  often 
produce  much  obstruction  of  the  passages,  and  are  not  infrequently 
multiple.  In  structure  some  of  them  present  simply  the  constituents  of 
the  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  connective  tissue  with  rather  wide 
serous  spaces,  and  covered  with  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelium.  (If  the 
epithelium  be  examined  in  fluid  immediately  after  removal,  the  ciliary 
motion  will  be  seen.)  The  connective  tissue  is  usually  so  infiltrated 
with  serous  fluid  as  to  give  an  cedematous  appearance  to  the  polypus, 
and  sometimes  a  more  deflnitc  cystic  formation  occurs.  In  some  cases 
there  are  contained  in  the  tumour  mucous  glands,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  a  true  new-formation  of  gland  tissue.  Cysts  sometimes  develop 
from  dilatation  of  mucous  glands  contained  in  the  tumour. 

Polypi  are  sometimes  found  of  a  different  character  from  those 
mentioned  above.  There  may  be  true  Papillomata,  or  there  may  be 
Myxomata  or  Fibromata  taking  the  form  of  polypi.  These  latter 
usually  take  origin  in  the  periosteum.  Cysts  are  rare,  if  one  excludes 
those  arising  from  polypi.  They  are  usually  situated  on  the  floor  of 
the  nose  anteriorly.  Malignant  tumours  sometimes  assume  the 
polypoid  form. 

Of  the  malignant  tumours  Sarcomas,  originating  mostly  in  the 
|)eriosteum  or  perichondrium,  may  produce  serious  obstruction  and 
deformities  of  the  nasal  structures.  The  sarcomas  often  dislocate  the 
nasal  bones,  and  involve  the  neighbouring  structures  in  their  substance. 
In  this  way  they  sometimes  penetrate  into  the  antrum,  or  involve  the 
hard  palate  and  alveoli.  Cancers  rarely  occur  in  the  nares  as  primary 
tumours,  but  may  involve  them  by  extension  from  neighbouring  parts. 

7.  Foreign  bodies. — Different  kinds  of  foreign  bodies  are  not  in 
frequently  found  in  the  nares.     They  may  be  introduced  into  the 
nostrils  accidentally  or  designedly  by  children.     These  may  become 
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coated  with  lime  salts  so  as  to  form  nasal  calculi  or  Bhinoliths,  which 
may  also  form  without  the  presence  of  a  tnie  foreign  body,  the  lime  being 
deposited  in  inspissated  secretions.  Occasionally,  maggots  find  their 
way  into  the  nares,  and  sometimes  fungi  (Aspergillus  fumigatus)  occur. 
Most  foreign  bodies  irritate  the  mucous  membrane,  producing  chronic 
catarrh,  frequently  accompanied  by  very  putrid  discharges  (Ozsena). 

Literature.— CoHBN,  Dis.  of  throat  and  nasal  passages,  1879  ;  Morell  Mackenzie^ 
Manual  of  dis.  of  throat  and  nose,  ii.,  1884  ;  Michel,  Krank.  d.  Nasenh&hle,  1876  ; 
ZucKERKANDL,  Norm.  u.  path.  Anat.  der  Nasenhdhle,  1882 ;  Seifert  and  Kahn» 
Atlas  d.  Histopath.  d.  Nase,  1895 ;  Bresoen,  Chron.  Nasen-  und  Bachen-katarrh, 
1883  ;  DuocHowsKi,  (Tuberculosis)  Ziegler's  Beitrage,  1894,  B.  xvi.,  s.  109  ;  Obrber, 
(Syphilis)  Die  Syphilis  der  Nares  und  des  Halses,  1895 ;  Kelly,  (Cysts)  Journ.  of 
Laryng.,  1898. 

B. — The  Larynx  and  Trach^la. 

The  lesions  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  frequently  associated  with 
those  of  the  bronchi,  more  especially  the  inflammations.  Their  separa- 
tion here  is  consequently  somewhat  artificial. 

I.  Malformations. — Entire  Absence  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  occurs 
only  in  acephalic  monsters  which  are  incapable  of  living.  There  are, 
further,  cases  of  Communication  between  the  trachea  and  OBsophagus. 
In  these  cases  the  pharynx  generally  ends  in  a  cul-de-sac,  and  the  oeso- 
phagus opens  into  the  trachea.  Then  we  meet  with  cases  of  imp)erfect 
closure  of  the  original  branchial  clefts  leading  to  the  Congenital  fistula 
of  the  neck,  already  considered  (see  p.  53).  Again,  Individual  carti- 
lages, as  the  epiglottis,  or  one  or  more  of  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  may 
be  absent,  or  there  may  be  one  or  more  rings  supernumerary.  The 
trachea  may  divide  into  three  main  bronchi  instead  of  two,  and  in  that 
case  two  stems  pass  to  the  right  lung  and  one  to  the  left.  Occasionally 
the  larynx  is  congenitally  narrow,  or  it  may  fail  to  undergo  the  usual 
changes  at  puberty,  especially  in  cases  of  castration  before  puberty  or 
of  non-descent  of  the  testes.  Lastly,  the  trachea  has  been  observed  to 
the  left  of  the  oesophagus  or  even  behind  it. 

IL  Spasm  of  the  glottis.  Larjrngismns  stridulns.— The  larynx 
being  exceedingly  sensitive,  is  somewhat  readily  brought  into  a  state 
of  spasm.  Thus  the  mere  introduction  of  a  brush  with  a  stimulating 
solution  into  the  larynx  usually  produces  a  spasm  which  may  be 
sufficient  almost  to  close  the  glottis  for  some  seconds.  A  foreign  body 
which  has  lodged  in  the  larynx  usually  produces  violent  spasm,  and 
the  obstruction  in  these  cases  may  be  much  more  the  result  of  spasm 
than  of  the  foreign  body.  Spasm  is  also  produced  in  some  cases  by 
inflammations  of  the  larynx. 
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Irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  larynx  or  of  the  trachea  sometimes 
leads  to  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Aneurysms  by  causing  irritation  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  may  produce  this  effect,  but  they  may  do 
80  by  pressure  directly  on  the  trachea,  the  effect  in  this  latter  case 
being  reflex. 

A  more  independent  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  of  somewhat  frequent 
occurrence  in  children,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Laryng^smns 
stridulus  or  False  croup.  There  may  be  no  appreciable  disease  of 
the  larynx,  or  at  most  a  catarrh,  but  a  sudden  spasm  occurs  with  great 
distress  and  urgent  dyspnoea.  The  obstruction  may  be  even  fatal. 
The  dyspncDea  is  accompanied  by  the  crowing  respiratory  sound  and 
hoarse  cough  which  have  given  rise  to  the  name  Croup. 

III.  Inflammations  of  the  larynx  and  trachea. — The  larynx  and 
trachea  are  liable  to  inflammations  of  very  varying  forms  and  degrees 
of  intensity. 

1.  Diphtheria. — This  disease,  as  already  seen,  depends  on  the  action 
of  a  specific  microbe,  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria  (p.  354).  The  local 
action  of  the  microbe  is  not  limited  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  but 
usually  affects  also  the  fauces  and  frequently  the  naso-pharynx.  It 
very  often  extends  downwards  into  the  bronchi.  Besides  its  local 
action  the  toxine  absorbed  into  the  blood  produces  the  serious  effects 
already  referred  to,  especially  on  the  peripheral  nerves  (see  p.  355). 

The  local  action  consists  in  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  results  of  which  differ  somewhat  in  the  fauces  on  the 
one  band  and  the  air  passages  on  the  other.  The  conditions  in  the 
former  situation  are  described  further  on  under  the  diseases  of 
the  Alimentary  canal.  In  the  larynx  and  trachea  as  in  the  fauces  a 
catarrh  is  the  first  sign  of  inflammation.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
hyperaemic  and  there  is  increased  mucous  secretion.  This  is  succeeded 
by  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  which  covers  the  mucous 
membrane  with  a  whitish  false  membrane.  The  false  membrane  con- 
sists of  fibrine  and  leucocytes.  The  mucous  membrane  at  the  same 
time  shows  evidence,  microscopically,  of  the  most  intense  inflammation. 
The  vessels  are  dilated  and  the  tissue  is  permeated  with  leucocytes  in 
immense  numbers.  As  already  mentioned,  the  bacillus  is  found  in 
the  false  membrane,  usuallv  in  association  with  other  microbes.  It 
is  readily  seimrated  by  cultivation. 

Cronp  is  a  name  generally  given  to  membranous  sore  throats  in  which  the 
exudation  is  mainly  or  entirely  in  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  name  was  first 
applied  before  the  eminently  contagions  diphtheria  was  distinguished,  and  it  was 
commonly  understood  to  designate  a  peculiarly  violent  inflammation  of  the  air 
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passages.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  now-a-days  at  least,  the  great  majority 
of  cases  of  croup  are  really  cases  of  diphtheria  in  which  the  disease  is  mainly  or 
entirely  in  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  name  is  also  given  to  throat  affections  in 
general,  in  which  respiration  is  accompanied  by  a  crowing  sound,  this  being  indeed 
the  original  meaning  of  the  term  Group,  which  is  a  Scotch  word  signifying  the 
sound  made  in  such  cases. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  larynx  diphtheria  produces  an  inflammation  in  which, 
after  the  shedding  of  the  epithelium,  a  fibrinous  exudation  occurs.  It  is  asserted  by 
some  that  the  diphtheritic  poison  is  the  only  agent  capable  of  producing  this  form 
of  inflammation.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  purely  pathological  point  of  view 
apart  from  clinical  experience,  it  certainly  seems  possible  that  other  irritants  may 
produce  similar  results.  Croup  has  been  produced  artificially  in  rabbits  by  the 
injection  of  ammonia  into  the  trachea  (Weigert),  and  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
gaseous  ammonia  a  definite  membrane  has  been  found  lining  the  trachea  and 
bronchi  (Monro  and  Workman).  In  these  cases  the  irritant  first  kills  the  epithelium,, 
and  then  fibrine  is  deposited.  If  croup  occurs  in  man  apart  from  diphtheria,  the 
irritant  must  be  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  surface  epithelium.  Apart  from  the 
action  of  microbes,  such  an  irritant  must  be  of  rare  occurrence.  We  shall  see  after- 
wards that  in  rare  cases  we  meet  with  a  bronchial  croup  where  there  can  be  no 
question  of  diphtheria,  and  so  we  may  have  laryngeal  and  tracheal  croup  of  a 
simple  inflammatory  kind.  In  such  cases  there  will  be  no  signs  of  general  disease, 
but  all  the  symptoms  will  be  referable  to  the  local  inflammation  and  obstruction  of 
the  larynx.  It  should  be  added  that  laryngeal  croup  has  been  met  with  in  small- 
pox, measles,  pyemia,  etc.,  and  in  that  case  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of 
specific  morbid  poisons,  as  in  diphtheria. 

2.  Acute  catarrh  of  the  larynx  and  trachea. — We  have  seen  that 
Acute  catarrh  forms  the  first  stage  in  diphtheria;  it  is  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  specific  poison.  Similarly  we  have  acute  catarrh  in 
measles  and  small-pox,  there  being  here  a  specific  eruption  similar  U> 
that  in  the  skin,  along  with  acute  catarrh,  which  may,  in  exceptional 
cases,  go  on  to  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  as  in  diphtheria. 
In  typhoid  fever  we  may  also  have  acute  catarrh,  which,  according  t<> 
Eppinger,  is  of  similar  significance  to  the  affection  of  the  intestine, 
being  due  to  the  specific  agent.  Catarrh  occurs  also  as  an  independent 
affection,  just  as  nasal  catarrh  does,  and  in  this  case,  although  usually 
slight,  it  may  assume  a  very  severe  character.  Lastly,  a  catarrh  may 
be  set  up  by  the  inhalation  of  irritating  chemical  fumes. 

There  is,  as  in  other  inflammations,  hyperemia  and  exudation.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  red  as  seen  during  life,  but  on  postmortem 
examination  the  redness  has  usually  disappeared  entirely,  the  vessels 
being  emptied  by  the  shrinking  of  the  tissue.  The  exudation  is 
originally  mucous  in  character,  and  is  not  generally  very  abundant. 
After  a  time,  as  in  the  case  of  nasal  catarrh,  it  usually  assumes  a  more 
purulent  character.  The  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  not 
usually  great,  and  there  is  not  commonly  any  serious  obstruction.     On 
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the  other  hand,  in  children  a  slight  catarrh  may  bring  on  a  sudden 
suffocative  attack  due  to  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  (see  ante). 
As  an  unusual  complication  of  acute  laryngitis  may  be  mentioned 
oedema  glottidis,  the  condition  next  to  be  described. 

(Eidema  glottidis. — This  name  is  applied  to  a  comparatively  sudden 
(edematous  swelling,  causing  often  a  serious  or  even  fatal  obstruction  of 
the  larynx.     The  codema  is  in  most  cases  an  inflammatory  exudation, 
but  it  occurs  in  Bright's  disease  as  part  of  a  general  oedema.      It  may 
l)e  part  of  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  or  may  be  connected 
vnth  diphtheria,  or  the  pustular  inflammation  of  small-pox,  or  syphilis, 
or  tuberculosis ;   or  the  inflammation  may   be   propagated  from  the 
pharynx  and  fauces,  or  from  the  inflamed  perichondrium.     The  condi- 
tion is  not  an   oedema  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself;  that  would 
produce   a   very   moderate   swelling ;  but  it  is  an  inflammation  and 
ledema  extending  to   the   submucous  tissue.     In  most  parts  of  the 
larynx  there  is  little  or  no  submucous  tissue,  the  mucous  membrane 
l)eing  bound  down  to  the  perichondrium.     There  are  some  parts,  how- 
ever, where  the  tissue  is  looser,  chiefly  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  and, 
to  a  less  extent,  the  whole  epiglottis,  the  ventricular  bands,  and,  most 
of  all,  the  ary -epiglottic  folds.      The  epiglottis  is  swollen,  especially  at 
its  base :  the  ary-epiglottic  folds  are  usually  nmch  tumefied,  appearing 
as  rounded  tumours  projecting  backwards  from  the  base  of  the  epi- 
glottis.     These  rounded  swellings  form  indeed  the  most  prominent 
appearances.     The  ligaments  passing  from  the  epiglottis  to  the  tongue 
are  also  sometimes  swollen.     Examined  from  above,  the  tumefied  ary- 
epiglottic  folds  conceal   the   parts   beneath,  but   on  laying  op)en  the 
larynx  aft^jr  death  it  is  found  that  the  ventricular  bands  (false  cords) 
are  tumefied,  although  the  true  cords  are  usually  very  little  affected. 
The  oedema  mav  aftect  the  submucous  tissue  in  the  trachea  for  some 
distance  below  the  glottis.     If  the  swollen  parts  be  cut  into,  a  fluid 
exudes,  which  is  usually  sern-purulent  and  sometimes  almost  purulent. 

3.  Chronic  catarrh. — This  is  a  common  result  of  repeated  attacks  of 
iicute  catarrh,  but  may  occur  spontaneously.  It  is  chiefly  characterized, 
like  other  chronic  inflammations,  by  new-formation  of  tissue;  the  mucous 
membrane  is  thickened,  and  its  surface  is  irregular.  The  increase  is 
mainly  of  connective  tissue  which,  having  the  usual  characters  of  that 
resulting  from  inflammation,  gives  ngidity  to  the  parts.  The  movable 
structures  of  the  larynx  are  thus  rendered  more  or  less  stiff",  and  hoarse- 
ness is  the  result.  Not  infre(iuently  flat  superficial  ulcers  or  erosions 
fonn,  and  these  have  their  seats  most  commonly  at  the  posterior  com- 
missure. The  racemose  glands  of  the  larynx  may  undergo  special 
enlargement  so  as  to  appear  as  rounded  prominences.    They  sometimieB 
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ulcerate,  and  so  give  rise  to  small  crater-shaped  ulcers,  which  are  chiefly 
to  be  seen  on  the  epiglottis  and  ary-epiglottic  ligaments.  The  thick- 
ening and  contraction  of  the  connective  tissue  are  sometimes  so  great 
as  to  produce  very  great  Stenosis  of  the  larynx,  so  that  tracheotomy  is 
needed  to  permit  of  respiration.  Sometimes  mucous  polypi  form  on  the 
surface,  and  add  to  the  irregularity. 

4.  Subglottic  inflammation. — This  disease,  which  is  not  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  beneath 
the  glottis.  It  may  be  acute  at  its  onset,  but  it  generally  passes  into  a 
chronic  stage.  It  has  been  observed  as  a  sequel  to  erysipelas  and  typhus 
fever,  and  may  take  origin  apparently  in  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
chondrium. In  acute  cases  there  may  be  considerable  cedematous 
swelling.  In  the  chronic  form  there  is  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  as  in  ordinary  chronic  laryngitis.  The  inflammation  is  oi^n 
just  beneath  the  cords,  and  so  may  produce  fixation  of  them,  but  it 
may  occur  further  down,  and  is  not  infrequently  in  patches  interrupted 
by  normal  mucqus  membrane. 

5.  Inflammation  of  the  perichondrium.  Perichondritis.  —  This 
disease  is  rarely  a  primary  one,  being  induced  chiefly  by  syphilitic  and 
tubercular  inflammations,  especially  when  there  is  deep  ulceration 
extending  down  to  the  perichondrium.  It  occurs  occasionally  as  a 
sequel  of  typhoid  and  also  probably  of  typhus  fever.  It  has  usually  a 
somewhat  chronic  course,  but  may  be  acute,  and  in  either  case  it  ends 
in  the  formation  of  pus  under  the  perichondrium.  The  pus,  accumu- 
lating under  the  perichondrium,  cuts  ofi*  the  cartilage  from  its  source  of 
nutrition,  and,  just  as  in  periostitis,  this  is  usually  followed  by  necrosis 
of  the  cartilage.  The  destruction  of  the  cartilage  may  be  a  slow  process, 
and  there  may  be  a  kind  of  caries  followed  by  necrosis.  This  disease  is 
generally  confined  to  one  cartilage  at  the  outset,  the  cricoid  being  most 
frequently  attacked,  but  it  may  extend  to  others.  When  suppuration 
has  occurred  the  inflammation  spreads  to  structures  around,  and  we 
may  have  burrowing  of  the  pus  under  the  mucous  membrane  for  some 
distance,  or  even  outside  the  larynx  among  the  structures  of  the  neck. 

The  necrosed  cartilage  is,  by  degrees,  separated  from  the  living.  It 
is  usually  discharged  into  the  larynx,  but  the  pus  sometimes  forms  an 
external  opening  through  which  the  cartilage  may  pass.  There  is 
usually  great  deformity  of  the  larynx,  which  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
primary  disease  and  partly  to  the  collapse  resulting  from  loss  of  the 
cartilage.  When  the  cartilage  is  discharged  it  is  generally  found 
calcified  or  ossified,  and  it  may  be  a  question  how  far  the  calcification 
preceded  the  inflammation.  Dietrich  has  suggested  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  cricoid,  ossification  may  sometimes  be  the  primary  condition,  and 
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that  the  iDflammation  may  be  induced  by  the  pressure  of  the  hardened 
cartilage  against  the  vertebral  column. 

IV. — Syphilis  and  Tabercalosia  of  larynx  and  trachea. — 1.  Syphilia. 

— In  the  aecondary  period  of  syphilis  the  larynx  is  frequently  the  seat 
of  catarrhs  which  arc  to  be  classified  along  with  the  various  inflam- 
mations of  that  stage.  There  may  bo  in  'this  period  slight  erosions  of 
the  surface,  but  no  proper  ulceration. 

In  tertiary  syphilis  the  larynx  is  occasionally  attacked,  and  we  have 
here,  as  in  other  situations, 
irregular  infiltrations  of  gran- 
ulation tissue,  gummatous 
new-fonnations,  idcerationa, 
etc.     (See  Fig.  352.) 

The  lesions  may  be  at  first 
comparatively  superficial, 
consisting  of  thickenings  and 
elevations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  so  as  to  form 
irregular  papillary  projec- 
tions {CandyUmtila),  which 
sometimes  imitate  in  ap- 
pearance epithelioma  of  the 
larynx. 

Much  more  characteristic, 
however,  are  deep  infiltra- 
tions and  ulcerations.  The 
mucous  membrane  and  sub- 
mucous tissue  are  infiltrated 
and  thickened,  ulcers  de- 
velop, first  as  a  general  rule 
in  the  epiglottis,  but  they 
are  prone  to  extend  deeply 
and  widely  so  as  to  destroy 
large  portions  of  the  epi- 
glottis or  the  whole  of  it. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  ulceration  may  lead  to  perichondritis 
and  necrosis  of  the  cartilage  with  still  wider  results.  With  all  this 
there  is  great  new-formation  of  connective  tissue  with  corresponding 
deformity,  and,  if  the  ulcers  heal,  the  contraction  of  the  cicatricial 
tissue  leads  to  great  deformity  and  not  infrequently  to  such  obstruction 
«f  the  glottis  as  to  require  tracheotomy. 
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Congenital  syphilis  sometimes  manifests  itself  in  the  larynx.  It 
may  be  in  the  form  of  a  superficial  catarrh,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
oedema  glottidis,  or  there  may  be  a  superficial  infiltration  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  It  is  rare  to  have  a  deep  infiltration  and  ulceration  such  as 
is  common  in  ordinary  syphilis. 

2.  Tubercnlosis.  Larsmgeal  and  Tracheal  phthisis. — Tuberculosis 
of  the  larynx  is  usually  secondary  to  pulmonary  phthisis,  the  mucous 
membrane  being  infected  by  the  sputum  from  the  lungs ;  it  occurs  in 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lung.  It  is  occa- 
sionally primary.  Even  when  the  laryngeal  tuberculosis  is  secondary  to 
that  of  the  lung,  it  may  seriously  aggravate  the  latter  by  the  infectiv^e 
material  from  the  ulcerated  surfaces  being  carried  into  the  lung  by 
insufilation. 

The  author  has  recorded  a  case  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  observation  in  several  cases  he  is  induced  to  believe  that,  not 
infrequently,  a  slight  pulmonary  tuberculosis  produces  an  infection  of  the  larynx, 
and  that  the  latter  may  advance  while  the  former  retrogrades.  The  laryngeal 
phthisis  may  thus  slowly  go  on  to  ulceration  while  the  pulmonary  affection  heals. 
Subsequently  the  lung  may  become  re-infected  from  the  larynx.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  cases  of  ulcerated  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  there  is  often 
a  very  rapid  and  extensive  tuberculosis  of  the  lung,  which  presents  the  features  of 
an  almost  simultaneous  infection. 

In  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
is  frequently  pale  from  ansemia,  but  this  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
manifestation  of  a  general  anaemia  secondary  to  the  wasting  disease  of 
the  lungs.  The  first  result  of  the  actual  tubercular  disease  is  inflamma- 
tory thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  There  is  at  first  chiefly  an 
exudation  of  serous  fluid  and  cellular  infiltration  so  that  it  is  mainly 
an  oedematous  thickening.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  epiglottis  and 
ary-epiglottic  folds,  these  latter  often  showing  themselves  as  rounded 
prominences.  In  this  stage  microscopic  examination  shows  the  presence 
of  tubercles  with  their  characteristic  structure,  along  with  the  cellular 
condition  of  inflamed  tissue.  The  tubercles  are  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  the  submucous  tissue,  the  epithelium  being  as  yet  intact. 

To  the  thickening  succeeds  ulceration,  the  ulcers  being  at  first  small 
and  superficial.  These  ulcers  result  from  the  caseation  and  softening 
of  superficial  tubercles.  By  coalescence  larger  ulcers  form  out  of  the 
smaller  ones,  and  there  is  a  continual  tendency  to  spreading.  As  a 
rule  there  are  many  ulcers,  and  between  them  is  thickened  mucous 
membrane,  which  at  the  borders  of  the  ulcers  sometimes  presents 
irregular  projections  like  papillary  outgrowths.  The  ulcers  are  at 
first  superficial,  but  as  the  disease  progresses  considerable  destruction 
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of  tissue  may  reeult.  The  vocal  corde  are  not  infrequently  destroyed, 
and  so  there  is  loss  of  voice,  but  the  voice  may  be  lost  from  the  rigidity 
of  the  structures  caused  by  thickening  from  chronic  inflsmmatiou. 
Again,  perichondritis  not  infrequently  follows,  with  suppuration,  and 
this  causes  still  further  intlamniatory  manifestations. 

Ulceration  not  uncommonly  exists  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  as  well 
as  in  the  larynx.  There  are  many  ulcers,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea  extensively  exposed.  With 
these  ulcerations  of  the  trachea  there  is  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane around  and  sometimes  a  perichondritis  with  necrosis. 

The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  arc  affected  secondarily  to  the 
larynx ;  they  are  the  seat  of  tuberculosis  as  already  described,  and 
their  enlargement  may,  in  some  cases,  aid  in  the  exact  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  in  the  larynx. 

Leprosy  produces  in  the  larynx  thickenings  and  ulcerations  similar  to 
those  of  the  skin. 

Olanders  also  attacks  the  larynx,  producing  the  lesions  already 
described. 

V,  Tnmonn  of  laryoz  and  trachea. — The  most  frequent  form  of 
tumour  of  the  larynx  is  the  Papilloma.    This  tumour  is  often  preceded 
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by  catarrhal  coiidititms,  and  is  particularly  common  in  persons  who, 
from  the  nature  of  their  profession,  use  the  voice  frequently.  But  it 
often  occurs  without  either  of  these  predisposing  conditions.     The 
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tumours  most  frequently  grow  from  the  vocal  cords,  where  the  epi- 
thelium is  flat.  They  consist,  like  other  papillomas,  of  a  basis  of 
connective  tissue  forming  numerous  conical  projections  covered  with 
epithelium  (see  Fig.  353).  The  epithelium  may  be  thick,  and  the 
connective  tissue  dense,  so  that  the  tumour  is  like  a  hard  wart,  or  the 
epithelium  may  be  thin  and  the  connective  tissue  soft,  sometimes  richly 
infiltrated  with  round  cells,  and  so  the  growth  is  soft  like  a  soft  wart 
or  condyloma.  The  growth  may  occupy  a  small  surface  of  the  cord, 
being  partially  pedunculated,  but  it  often  has  a  considerable  base, 
forming  a  shaggy,  irregular  outgrowth. 

A  kind  of  false  papilloma  occurs,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  some 
cases  of  tubercular  or  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  larynx.  Sometimes, 
also,  the  surface  of  an  epithelioma  has  a  papillary  character. 

Next  to  the  papillomas  the  Fibromas  are  the  commonest  tumours 
in  the  larynx.  Morell  Mackenzie  has  found  in  one  hundred  cases  of 
non -malignant  tumours,  sixty-seven  papillomas  and  sixteen  fibromas. 
They  are  tumours  of  slow  growth,  mostly  seated  on  the  cords  or  at  the 
base  of  the  epiglottis.  They  consist  of  firm  or  soft  connective  tissue, 
those  of  firm  consistence  being  the  commoner.  They  are  usually  more 
or  less  pedunculated,  and  their  surface  is  generally  smooth,  although  it 
may  be  irregular  or  even  furnished  with  papillje.  They  are  usually 
small  tumours  from  the  size  of  a  split  pea  to  that  of  an  acorn. 

Mucous  polypi  occasionally  occur,  but  are  much  less  frequent  than 
in  the  nares.  They  very  commonly  undergo  transformation  into  cysts, 
and  their  most  frequent  seats  are  the  epiglottis  and  the  ventricles  of 
Morgagni. 

Other  forms  of  simple  tumours  are  uncommon,  but  cases  of  Lipoma, 
Myxoma,  and  Angioma  have  been  recorded.  Cartilaginous  tumours 
formed  by  outgrowth  from  the  normal  cartilages  have  been  found. 
They  are  usually  midtiple  and  sessile.  They  may  project  considerably 
into  the  larynx,  and,  being  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  may  be 
mistaken  for  one  of  the  commoner  tumours  mentioned  above. 

Sarcomas  of  the  larynx  are  of  occasional  occurrence.  They  are 
usually  of  the  spindle-celled  form,  but  may  be  round-celled.  They 
may  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  and  are,  of  course,  prone  to  recur 
unless  the  whole  larynx  be  removed  along  with  the  tumour. 

Cancer  of  the  larynx  occurs  chiefly  in  the  form  of  flat-celled 
Epithelioma,  growing  usually  from  the  ventricular  bands,  but  also 
originating  in  other  parts.  There  is  first  a  limited  infiltration  which 
extends  in  area,  and  gradually  advances,  involving  the  i>arts  indis- 
criminately. Very  commonly  there  is  an  abundant  papillary  growth 
on  the  surface  so  that  there  is  a  resemblance  to  the  cauliflower  cancer 
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or  to  the  papilloma.  The  central  parts  of  the  growth  undergo  ulcera- 
tion while  the  disease  is  extending  at  the  periphery.  In  this  way 
great  destruction  of  tissue  may  result,  and  the  parts  present  great 
deformity.  An  epithelioma  may  also  extend  from  a  neighbouring 
part,  particularly  from  the  tongue. 

Tumours  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  trachea. 

Foreign  bodies  and  parasites  are  very  uncommon  in  the  larynx; 
they  give  rise  to  violent  expulsive  efforts  by  coughing.  Various 
articles  may  pass  into  the  larynx,  especially  in  children,  such  as 
buttons,  peas,  pieces  of  food,  etc.  Round  worms  have  been  known  to 
lodge  there.  If  a  foreign  body  lodges  in  one  of  the  pouches  of  the 
larynx  it  will  excite  inflammation. 
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viii.  ;  Weioert,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixx.,  Ixxii.,  Ixxix. ;  Trousseau,  Clin.  med.  (Syd. 
Soc.),  1869,  vol.  ii.  ;  Zahn,  Beitr.  zur  path.  Hist,  der  Diphth.,  1878 ;  Mackenzie, 
Diphtheria,  1879  ;  Barclay,  in  Holme's  Syst.  of  Surg.,  1883;  Russell,  (Sub-glottic 
infl.)  Olasg.  Med.  Jour.,  iii.,  1871 ;  Monro  and  Workman,  (Poisoning  by  gaseous 
ammonia)  Olasg.  Med.  Jour.,  vol  1.,  1898,  p.  343.  Syphilu*  and  Tuberculosis — 
BuMSTEAD,  in  Oerhardt's  Handb.  d.  Kinderkr.,  iii. ;  Lano,  Vorles.  Ub.  Syph.,  1885 ; 
TttBCK,  Atlas  d.  Kehlkopfkr. ;  Semon,  (Congen.  syph.)  Path,  trans.,  xxxi.,  41; 
Barlow,  ibid.,  46;  Hunter  Mackenzie,  Edin.  Med.  Jour.,  1883,  i.  ;  Coats,  Gkiirdner 
and  Coats,  Lect.  to  pract.,  1888.  Tumour H—'M.oKEhij  Mackenzie,  Essay  on  growths 
in  larynx,  1876,  also  Dis.  of  throat  and  nose ;  Fau\'el,  Malad.  du  larynx,  1877 ; 
Bruns,  Kehlkopfpolypen,  1873  and  1878 ;  Schrotter,  Vorles.  ilber  d.  Krankh.  d. 
LuftrOhre,  1896. 

C. — The  Bronchial  Tubes. 

Introduction. — In  order  to  appreciate  the  changes  which  occur  in 
affections  of  the  bronchi,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  some  points  in  the 
structure  of  the  tubes.  The  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with 
epithelium  whose  superficial  layer  is  cylindrical  and  ciliated.  Beneath 
the  epithelium  there  is  a  basement  membrane  consisting  of  a  trans- 
lucent homogeneous  membrane  which  has  few  nuclei  and  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  traversed  hy  infrequent  channels  or  canaliculi.  Beneath 
the  basement  membrane  there  is  the  mucosa,  consisting  of  a  highly 
vascular  connective  tissue,  with  bands  of  elastic  fibres.  In  the 
superficial  parts  of  the  mucosa  are  also  found  little  masses  of  lym- 
phoid tissue  not  having  the  defined  form  of  the  closed  follicles  of 
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the  intestine,  but  similar  in  structure  though  much  smaller.  In  the 
<leep>er  parts  of  the  mucosa  there  is  a  layer  of  smooth  muscle,  the 
muscularis  mucosae,  consisting  chiefly  of  circular  fibres,  but  with 
some  longitudinal  ones.  Outside  this  we  have  the  sub-mucosa  or 
Adventitia,  containing  the  mucous  glands  whose  ducts  penetrate  the 
mucosa  and  open  on  the  surface  by  trumpet-shaped  orifices.  The  sub- 
mucosa  is  continuous  with,  and  really  forms  a  part  of,  the  general 
interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  lung.  In  this  loose  adventitia  the 
-cartilages  are  embedded,  and  there  are  abundant  serous  and  lymphatic 
spaces  which  are  in  communication  with  those  throughout  the  lung,  the 
perivascular,  and  others. 

The  diseases  of  the  bronchi  stand  in  close  relation  on  the  one  hand 
to  those  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  on  the  other  to  those  of  the 
lungs,  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  an  absolute  line  of  distinction  on 
either  side.  The  affections  of  the  larger  and  middle  bronchi  are 
essentially  like  those  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  this  is  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  in  structure  these  parts  are  similar.  As  we  pass 
down  the  bronchial  tree,  however,  the  structure  changes  considerably. 
The  cartilaginous  plates  become  irregular  and  smaller,  and  finally 
•disappear ;  the  elastic  tissue  becomes  more  completely  incorporated 
with  the  mucous  membrane,  so  as  to  form  a  single  layer  which  becomes 
•thinner  as  the  tube  diminishes  in  calibre;  the  bronchial  glands 
altogether  disappear  in  the  finer  tubes.  The  bronchial  tube  thus 
^becomes  more  simple  in  structure,  and  approximates  to  that  of  the 
lung  alveoli.  So  it  happens  that  in  their  diseases  the  finer  bronchi  are 
more  allied  to  the  lung  parenchyma,  and  are  often  involved  with  it. 
We  shall  afterwards  see  that  in  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  the  disease  oflen  begins  in  a  capillary  bronchitis,  and  is  sometimes 
described  under  that  name. 

I.  Inflammation  of  the  Bronchi.  Bronchitis. — Various  forms  are 
•distinguishable.  This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  larger  and  middle- 
sized  tubes,  but  not  involving  to  any  considerable  degree  the  finer 
ones.  In  the  slighter  forms  of  bronchitis  the  larger  bronchi  and  the 
trachea  are  mainly  affected.  In  fact,  it  frequently  happens  that  along 
with  a  slight  laryngitis  there  is  a  tracheitis  and  a  bronchitis  of  the 
larger  stems.  In  the  more  definite  cases  of  bronchial  catarrh  it  is  the 
middle-sized  tubes  that  are  chiefly  involved.  As  already  noted,  capil- 
lary bronchitis  associates  itself  with  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lung,  and  will  be  considered  in  that  section. 

I.  Bronchial  Catarrh.  Ordinary  Bronchitis.  Causation. — The 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  exposed  to  the  inspired  air  presents 
varying  degrees  of  sensitiveness  to  variations  in   temperature  and 
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otherwise.  Much  that  has  been  said  under  nasal  catarrh  is  again 
applicable  here.  It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that  in  many  persons 
there  is  a  special  proclivity  to  recurrent  attacks  of  bronchitis.  This 
may  be  due  to  an  inherited  weakness,  but  is  perhaps  more  frequently 
occasioned  by  an  acute  bronchitis  which  has  left  the  bronchi  consider- 
ably altered  in  structure,  has  rendered  them,  in  fact,  the  least  resistant 
part  of  the  body.  In  such  persons  bronchitis  may  be  set  up  by  cold, 
by  disorder  of  the  stomach,  or  by  some  other  trivial  cause.  Valvular 
disease  of  the  heart  frequently  predisposes  to  bronchitis  by  causing  a 
permanent  passive  hypersemia  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Bronchitis  mostly  occurs  as  recurrent  attacks  of  acute  inflammation, 
whilst  between  the  attacks  the  inflammation  has  a  more  chronic  char- 
acter. Hence  in  many  instances  the  lesions  of  acute  and  chronic 
inflammation  are  more  or  less  conjoined. 

(a)  Acute  Bronchitis. — The  first  phenomenon  here  is  active  con- 
gestion of  the  highly  vascular  mucosa  with  swelling  both  from 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  from  exudation.  The  epithelium  under- 
goes desquamation,  but  there  is  at  the  same  time  proliferation  in  the 
deeper  layers.  There  is,  in  addition,  exudation  of  leucocytes  from 
the  vessels  of  the  mucosa,  and  the  latter  is  infiltrated  with  round 
cells.  The  mucous  glands  are  much  affected.  Their  interstitial  tissue 
is  infiltrated  with  round  cells,  so  that  the  gland  tissue  is  somewhat 
obscured  in  sections,  and  at  the  same  time  the  glandular  epithelium 
shows  proliferation  and  mucus  is  abundantly  secreted.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  exudation,  so  far  as  the  mucosa  is  concerned,  must 
occur  beneath  the  basement  membrane,  and  no  doubt  this  structure 
somewhat  interferes  with  the  passage  of  fluid  and  leucocytes  to  the 
siuface.  But  Hamilton  is  probably  in  error  in  regarding  it  as  forming 
an  almost  complete  barrier.  There  are  channels,  as  noted  above, 
through  the  basement  membrane.  By  these  and  by  the  mucous  glands 
the  exudation  reaches  the  surface  of  the  tube. 

The  Exudation  in  bronchitis  is  important  as  it  forms  the  Sputum, 
and  gives  its  characters  to  the  latter.  In  the  normal  condition  the 
mucous  glands  secrete  enough  mucus  to  keep  the  membrane  moist,  the 
secretion  consisting  of  a  glairy  fluid  containing  a  few  leucocytes  which 
are  here  called  mucous  corpuscles.  The  fluid  owes  its  glairy  or  sticky 
character  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  mucin,  a  substance  allied  to 
albumen  and  secreted  by  the  mucous  glands.  This  normal  secretion 
catches  and  holds  the  minute  particles  foi-ming  the  dust  which  we 
inhale  with  the  air,  and  the  vibratile  cilia  of  the  epithelium,  acting 
towards  the  outlets,  carry  mucus  and  dust  outwards,  to  be  swallowed 
or  expectorated.     In    bronchitis   the   secretion,   variously   altered,  is 
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mixed  with  the  exudation  from  the  vessels.  At  first  there  is  slight 
increase  of  the  secretion,  and  it  is  chiefly  concentrated  and  tough.  As 
the  disease  progresses  it  becomes  more  abundant  but  less  tough  and 
less  transparent,  and  this  is  brought  about  by  the  increase  of  the 
inflammatory  exudation  consisting  of  serous  fluid  and  cells.  The 
degree  of  toughness  depends  on  the  proportion  of  mucin,  and  the 
degree  of  opacity  on  the  quantity  of  cells. 

The  Sputum  coctum,  or  ripe  sputum,  met  with  at  the  acme  of  the 
disease,  is  yellowish  white  or  greenish,  and  opaque.  The  sputum  as 
seen  in  a  vessel  appears  at  first  sight  like  pus,  but  it  is  much  more 
tenacious.  Under  the  microscope  it  also  resembles  pus,  the  field  being 
crowded  with  multitudes  of  leucocytes.  But  the  tenacity  of  the  fluid  is 
often  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  plastic  leucocytes  are  altered 
in  shape,  being  drawn  out  into  oval  or  more  elongated  forms  according 
as  the  tough  mucus  is  drawn  out.  On  adding  acetic  acid  the  usual 
development  of  nuclei  occurs  in  the  cells,  and  the  intermediate  fluid 
becomes  markedly  opaque  from  the  precipitation  of  the  mucin,  which 
can  be  seen  now  in  fine  granules.  With  acetic  acid  the  sputum  assumes 
to  the  naked  eye  a  whitish,  opaque,  and  almost  membranous  character. 

(b)  Chronic  Bronchitis. — We  have  here,  as  in  other  chronic  inflam- 
mations, chiefly  a  new-formation  of  connective  tissue  often  accompanied 
by  atrophy  of  the  more  active  structures.  In  many  cases  the  mucosa 
assumes  more  or  less  permanently  a  highly  cellular  character,  the  in- 
flammation not  subsiding  sufficiently  to  allow  of  much  fibrous  develop- 
ment. The  tissue  is  like  a  highly  vascular  granulation  tissue  and, 
like  it,  exudes  abundant  pus.  In  other  cases  an  increase  of  fibrous 
tissue  occurs,  so  that  under  the  basement  membrane,  instead  of  a 
succulent  vascular  mucosa  we  have  strands  of  fibrous  tissue  containing 
elastic  fibres.  This  gives  a  greatly  altered  appearance  to  the  tube  as 
seen  in  microscopic  sections.  The  mucous  membrane  is  greatly  reduced 
in  thickness,  and  the  surface  shows  great  irregularity,  due  to  the 
varying  degrees  of  shrinking.  There  are  even  villus-looking  projections 
visible  in  many  cases.  The  fibrous  tissue  is  largely  in  longitudinal 
bands,  and  these,  being  hypertrophied,  are  often  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  as  elongated  ridges.  The  mucous  membrane  so  altered  is  atrophied 
and  indurated,  and  the  atrophy  sometimes  extends  to  other  structures. 
The  muscularis  mucosae  is  somewhat  persistent  and  may  even  undergo 
hypertrophy.  The  mucous  glands  and  even  the  cartilages  undergo 
atrophy. 

In  chronic  bronchitis  the  sputum  is  often  very  abundant,  and  may 
be  sero-mucous  with  comparatively  few  leucocytes,  but  is  liable  to  be 
intermittently  semi-purulent.     The  sputum  is  not  so  tough  as  in  more 
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acute  cases,  and  is  often  very  frothy.  In  some  very  chronic  cases  there 
is  an  abundant  cellular  exudation — the  sputum  is  almost  like  pus  and 
has  not  the  toughness  of  the  sputum  coctum.  Large  quantities  of  pus 
may  thus  be  expectorated.  In  these  cases  it  may  be  supposed  that 
leucocytes  are  present  in  the  walls  and  outside  the  bronchi  as  well  as 
in  the  expectoration,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  we  may  look  especially 
for  dilatation  of  the  tubes. 

2.  Septic  Bronchitis.  Poatid  Bronchitis. — Where  highly  irritating 
decomposing  fluids  are  present  in  the  bronchi,  they  produce  acute 
inflammation  of  a  suppurative  character.  This  occurs  chiefly  under 
three  conditions.  In  the  flrst  place  local  obstruction  of  bronchi  causes 
the  secretion  to  stagnate  and  accumulate,  and  putrid  decomposition  is 
liable  to  occur.  This  is  the  mildest  form.  In  the  second  place  foreign 
bodies  lodging  in  the  bronchi  give  rise  to  abundant  secretion  of  fluid 
which  decomposes.  This  is  more  fully  considered  at  p.  742.  Lastly, 
gangrene  of  the  lung  leads  to  it,  by  producing  putrid  juices  which  pass 
into  the  bronchi.  In  the  last  two  cases  the  whole  bronchi  of  one  lung 
are  liable  to  be  affected,  and  there  may  even  be  an  overflow  into  the 
other  lung.  There  is  also  liable  to  be  an  extension  to  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lung,  the  putrid  juices  being  insufflated. 

3.  FlbrinouB  bronchltiB. — This  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Plastic  bronchitis  or 
Bronchial  croup,  is  given  to  a  condition  of  very  rare  occurrence  and  of  rather 
obscure  pathology,  but  yet  of  great  interest.  We  have  seen  that  in  laryngeal  and 
tracheal  diphtheria  the  fibrinous  exudation  sometimes  extends  down  into  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  that  casts  of  these  are  formed  occasionally.  Taking  the  other 
end  of  the  bronchial  tree  we  find  that  in  acute  pneumonia  the  fibrinous  exudation 
which  forms  in  the  lung  alveoli  commonly  extends  some  distance  into  the  finer 
bronchi,  and  so  we  find  casts  in  them.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  fibrinous  casts 
form  in  the  bronchial  tubes  independently,  without  any  disease  of  the  trachea  on  the 
one  hand  or  of  the  lung  proper  on  the  other.  These  cases  are  somewhat  chronic  in 
character,  and  the  expectoration  of  casts  occurs  at  intervals  during  months  or  even 
years.  The  casts  are  of  a  whitish  grey  colour  and  represent  the  bronchi  of,  it  may 
be,  a  single  lobe,  with  their  ramifications.  These  can  be  seen  very  beautifully  by 
floating  them  out  in  water.  Sometimes  the  fine  ends  of  the  casts  are  swollen  out 
as  if  they  had  come  from  the  alveoli.  The  casts  sometimes  present  on  section  a 
stratified  arrangement  as  if  the  fibrine  had  been  deposited  in  layers.  They  show 
under  the  microscope  fibrine  with  leucocytes. 

The  exact  pathology  and  the  source  of  this  exudation  are  somewhat  obscure.  In 
some  cases  where  death  has  occurred  shortly  after  the  expectoration  of  the  casts,  or 
where  they  have  been  found  in  situ,  there  has  been  little  perceptible  alteration  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  This  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  fibrine  comes  from 
the  lung  alveoli,  and  in  many  cases  the  lung  tissue  is  considerably  altered ;  there 
may  be  phthisis,  or  pneumonia,  or  collapse.  But  it  is  not  apparent  to  what  extent 
these  may  be  secondary  to  the  bronchitis.  A  possible  indication  of  the  pathology 
may  be  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  there  has 
been  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs. 

3a 
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II.  Stenosis  and  Dilatation  of  bronchi.  1.  Narrowing  or  Obstruc- 
tion of  the  bronchi  occurs  under  a  considerable  variety  of  different 
circumstances.  It  may  be  the  result  of  inflammation  in  the  bronchial 
wall  itself.  There  is  some  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
in  all  acute  inflammations,  and  in  the  case  of  the  finer  bronchi,  this 
along  with  the  inflammatory  exudation  will  cause  serious  obstruction. 
Hence,  in  capillary  bronchitis  (broncho-pneumonia)  respiration  is  often 
seriously  interfered  with. 

In  Asthma  there  is  an  obstruction  of  the  finer  bronchi  throughout 
the  lungs.  It  is  brought  on  by  nervous  agencies,  but  the  exact  process 
in  the  bronchi  themselves  is  not  quite  determined.  The  nervous  origin 
suggests  spasm  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bronchi,  and  the  suddenness 
of  onset  and  recovery  are  consistent  with  this.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  muscular  spasm  is  the  essential  element.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  long  duration  of  the  paroxysms  in  some  cases  throws  doubt 
on  the  view  that  spasm  alone  is  the  cause.  An  acute  hypersemia,  due 
to  vaso-motor  paralysis  and  accompanied  by  oedema,  has  been  suggested 
as  a  more  probable  explanation.  From  whatever  cause  there  is  sudden 
stenosis  of  the  finer  bronchi,  spasmodic  at  the  outset,  but  possibly 
complicated  later  on  with  actual  swelling  from  exudation.  Leyden 
observed,  in  the  sputum  of  cases  of  asthma,  crystals  (sometimes  called 
Leyden's  crystals)  similar  to  those  found  in  the  blood  in  leukaemia 
(Charcot's  crystals,  see  under  Leukaemia).  He  supposes  that  these 
crystals  may  set  up  a  reflex  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  but  this 
view  has  not  been  accepted. 

Narrowing  of  the  bronchi  may  be  due  to  Pressure  or  Bncroachment 
from  without.  Tumours  not  infrequently  extend  from  the  root  of  the 
lung  along  the  connective  tissue  around  the  bronchi,  and  growing  there 
they  may  compress  and  narrow  a  bronchus.  In  not  a  few  cases  the 
tumour  infiltrates  the  bronchial  wall,  and  may  even  grow  through  it, 
so  as  to  present  itself  in  the  calibre  of  the  tube,  thus  narrowing  it  con- 
siderably. These  conditions  occur  chiefly  in  the  case  of  lympho-sarcoma 
of  the  mediastinum.  Tumours  by  their  mere  pressure,  or  aneurysms 
impinging  on  a  bronchus,  may  narrow  the  calibre. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi  produce  obstruction,  and  a  large  one 
plugging  a  main  bronchus  may  lead  to  serious  respiratory  trouble. 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi,  however,  may  give  rise  to  affections  of  a 
different  kind  to  be  considered  in  a  following  page. 

2.  Dilatation  of  bronchi.  Bronchiectasis. — This  is  a  condition  of 
considerable  frequency,  and  it  arises  under  a  variety  of  different 
circumstances. 

(a)  Causation. — In  most  cases  the  main  agent  in  causing  dilatation 
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of  the  bronchi  is  the  air-pressure  acting  excessively  and  very  often 
acting  on  bronchi  whose  tissue  is  weakened  by  disease.  In  regard  to 
the  air-presanre  we  can  recognize  here  as  in  the  case  of  emphysema 
cases  in  which  the  abnormal  pressure  is  during  iuspiration  and  others 
in  which  it  is  during  expiration.  Non-ezpaneion  or  shrinking  of  the 
limy  ftlveoli  is  a  cause  of  broncbiectasis  from  the  action  of  the  forces 
of  inspiration.  To  such  cases  the  term  Complementary  Bronchiectasis 
may  be  applied,  the  term  having  a  similar  significaDce  to  comple- 
mentary emphysema.  This  is  illustrated  in  certain  interesting  cases 
of  con^Dital  atelectasis,  in  which  portions  of  the  lung  do  not  expand 
at  birth  and  remain  unexpanded  (see  Fig.  354).     In  such  cases  the 


inspiratory  expansion  of  the  chest  is  not  able  to  act  on  the  Inng 
alveoli,  and  so  it  exercises  a  dilating  force  on  the  bronchi,  which  may 
be  expanded  into  a  congeries  of  sacs.  (iSee  also  under  Hypertrophy  of 
the  lung.)  LocaliKed  atelectasis  due  to  other  causes  may  have  a  similar 
result  A  more  frcijuent  cause  is  shrinking  of  the  lung  by  fibroid  con- 
traction. This  occurs  in  the  various  forms  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  more  particularly  in   fibroid  phthisis.     The  shrinking 
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of  the  lung  tissue  is  often  very  great  and  a  complementary  bronchi- 
ectasis is  usually  associated  with  emphysema,  the  latter  occurring  in 
the  parts  of  the  lung  less  affected  with  the  fibrous  development.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  partly  due  to  the 
contraction  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  lung.  The  adventitia  of  the 
bronchi  is  directly  continuous  with  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lung, 
and  the  shrinking  of  the  latter  will  act  on  the  bronchial  walls,  but  will 
do  so  irregularly  according  to  the  relations  of  the  fibrous  tissue.  This 
is  in  part  the  explanation  of  the  irregular  expansion  of  the  bronchi 
resulting  in  the  saccular  form. 

Weakness  of  the  bronchial  wall  leads  to  bronchiectasis  chiefly  from 
its  association  with  coughing,  in  which  the  expiratory  forces  are  in 
creased.  In  this  respect  bronchiectasis  is  comparable  with  substantive 
emphysema.  In  chronic  bronchitis  there  is  frequently,  as  we  have 
seen,  atrophy  of  the  bronchial  wall.  This  atrophy  may  be  from 
fibrous  development,  and  in  that  case  the  wall  can  scarcely  be  weak- 
ened. But  if  the  wall,  as  frequently  happens,  is  for  prolonged  periods 
in  a  state  of  more  constant  inflammation,  so  that  its  tissue  is  like 
granulation  tissue,  then  it  is  liable  to  expand.  In  such  cases  there 
is  abundant  secretion  and  therefore  frequent  coughing,  and  the 
forced  expirations  with  closed  glottis,  acting  on  the  weakened  wall, 
induce  dilatation.  The  weakening  or  softening  of  the  wall  is  even 
more  manifest  in  septic  bronchitis  where  there  may  be  extensive 
bronchiectasis.  Grainger  Stewart  regards  the  atrophy  as  of  primary 
importance  and  the  probable  result  of  a  constitutional,  if  not  hereditary, 
defect. 

Accumulation  of  the  secretion  of  the  bronchi  is  also  an  occasional 
cause  of  bronchiectasis.  This  may  act  in  two  ways.  The  accumulated 
secretion  is  apt  to  decompose  and  produce  septic  inflammation,  and  so 
weaken  the  wall.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a  complete  obstruction 
of  a  bronchus  the  accumulation  in  the  parts  distal  to  the  obstruction 
may  dilate  the  tube.  As  atelectasis  results  from  such  bronchial  ob- 
struction we  have  a  further  cause  of  bronchiectasis. 

(b)  Structural  changes. — The  various  forms  of  bronchiectasis  may 
be  divided  into  two,  namely,  the  cylindrical  and  the  sacculated. 
The  Cylindrical  form  occurs  mainly  where  the  causal  condition  has 
been  more  or  less  of  a  general  otie,  such  as  a  prolonged  bronchitis. 
The  bronchi,  especially  the  middle-sized  ones,  are  unduly  wide,  and 
their  walls  are  thinned.  The  dilatation  may  be  quite  regular,  but  very 
often  there  are  little  bulgings  or  pouches.  In  the  Sacculated  form 
there  has  usually  been  a  more  local  agent  at  work.  The  most  typical 
sacculated  dilatations  are  found  in  fibroid  phthisis,  but  may  be  produced 
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also  by  any  cause  which  induces  shrinking  or  non-expansion  of  the  lung 
tissue  (see  Fig.  354). 

In  the  sacculated  form  the  dilated  tubes  assume  the  characters  of 
cavities,  which  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  cavities  taking 
origin  in  destruction  of  lung  tissue.  This  difficulty  arises  in  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  which  form  the  largest  proportion  of  the  cases  of  saccu- 
lated bronchiectasis.  As  a  general  rule  the  bronchiectatic  cavity  has  a 
distinct  lining  membrane,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  no  cavity 
should  be  definitely  distinguished  as  bronchiectatic  unless  a  direct  con- 
tinuation with  an  open  bronchus  is  distinguishable. 

The  microscopic  structure  of  the  wall  of  a  bronchiectasis  varies 
considerably  according  to  the  causation.  Where  there  is  much  inflam- 
mation, and  more  particularly  in  the  cylindrical  form,  the  structures  of 
the  wall  will  be  largely  replaced  by  a  highly  cellular  tissue,  in  the 
midst  of  or  beneath  which  some  of  the  normal  structures  may  remain, 
such  as  muscular  bundles.  In  the  cases  of  complementary  dilatation 
there  is  much  greater  persistence  of  the  normal  tissues,  mostly  thinned 
by  the  stretching  and  chronic  inflammation.  The  basement  membrane 
is,  for  the  most  part,  preserved  in  cases  of  this  sort.  The  presence  of 
epithelium  lining  the  cavity  is  not  a  good  criterion  for  the  diagnosis  of 
bronchiectasis,  because  on  the  one  hand  epithelium  may  grow  over  the 
surface  of  cavities  of  other  origin,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  epithelium 
of  a  true  bronchiectasis  may  be  entirely  destroyed  and  the  mucous 
membrane  replaced  by  granulation  tissue. 

As  the  secretion  stagnates  in  dilated  bronchi  whether  cylindrical  or 
sacculated  there  is  commonly,  during  life,  at  intervals  an  abundant 
expectoration,  which  is  often  of  a  highly  putrid  character. 

III.  Tumours  of  the  bronchi  and  Foreign  bodies.— Simple  tumours 
originating  in  the  bronchi  are  exceedingly  rare.  Cancer  not  infre- 
quently occurs,  originating  in  the  mucous  glands  of  the  bronchi, 
although  the  resulting  tumour  has  rather  the  characters  of  cancer  of 
the  lung.     (See  under  Cancer  of  the  Lung.) 

The  bronchi  are  not  infrequently  involved  in  tumours  growing  into 
the  lungs  along  the  connective  tissue  which  accompanies  the  great 
vessels  and  bronchi.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  mediastinal 
sarcomas,  which  often  incorporate  the  bronchi  in  their  substance  and 
cause  obstruction.  Obstruction  of  bronchi  with  stagnation  of  the 
contents  and  bronchiectasis  are  often  prominent  features  in  such  cases. 

The  bronchi  also  take  part,  often  very  markedly,  in  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi  give  rise  to  lesions  which  often  affect 
the  lung  as  a  whole  and  may  lead  to  appearances  and  symptoms  ver}' 
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like  those  of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  When  a  foreign  body  of  some  size 
passes  down  the  trachea  and  lodges  in  one  'of  the  larger  bronchi,  it 
becomes  a  centre  of  irritation.  It  irritates  the  bronchial  wall,  making 
for  itself  a  cavity  whose  internal  wall  is  ulcerated  and  discharges  pus. 
The  discharge  stagnates  in  the  cavity  and  decomposes,  and  as  it  is  in 
direct  communication  with  the  bronchial  tree,  it  is  liable  to  be  insufflated 
into  the  finer  bronchi  and  even  into  the  lung  alveoli.  The  whole  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane  is  converted  into  an  inflamed  and  discharging 
surface,  and  the  discharge  is  of  a  highly  putrid  character.  Thus  arise 
some  cases  of  so-called  Fodtid  bronchitis.  The  inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  wall  renders  it  less  resistant  and  bronchiectasis  often  results, 
the  putrid  fluid  stagnating  in  the  dilated  bronchi.  There  are  thus 
cavities  formed  which  may  ulcerate  and  imitate  those  of  phthisis.  In 
the  lung  tissue  itself  there  may  be  developed  an  acute  or  a  chronic 
inflammation,  the  former  having  the  characters  of  an  acute  phthisis  and 
the  latter  more  those  of  a  chronic  fibroid  phthisis.  The  difference  in 
the  result  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  character  of  the  foreign 
body.  If  it  be  a  decomposable  substance,  such  as  a  piece  of  meat  or  of 
bone  with  meat  attached,  it  is  more  liable  to  lead  to  acute  symptoms, 
while  if  the  body  is  in  itself  inert  the  results  may  be  more  chronic. 

These  remarks  are  chiefly  based  on  cases  observed  by  the  author,  who  is  impressed 
by  the  frequency  of  serious  disease  of  the  lungs,  resembling  phthisis  in  many  cases, 
brought  about  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  A  fuller  account  of  two 
such  cases  is  given  by  the  author  in  his  Lectures  on  Phthisis. 

literature. — Biermeb,  Krankh.  d.  Bronchien  u.  d.  Lungenparench.,  Virch.  Handb., 
v.,  1854 ;  and  on  Bronchial  asthma,  in  German  Clin.  Lect.  (Syd.  Soc),  1876;  Gairdner, 
On  bronchitis,  1850 ;  Greenhow,  On  bronchitis,  2nd  ed.,  1878 ;  Peacock,  (Fibrinous 
bronchitis)  Path,  trans.,  v.  41,  1853;  Salter,  t&i<2.,xi.,  36, 1860;  Riegel,  Ziemssen's 
Handb.,  iv. ;  Socolekf,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixix.,  1877;  Hamilton,  Path,  of  bronchitis, 
etc.,  1883;  Cabsweld,  (Bronchiectasis)  Illustrations,  1833-38;  Jf^ROENSBN,  in 
Ziemssen's  Handb.,  v. ;  Heller,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1885 ;  Auld,  Bron- 
chial affections.  Pneumonia,  etc.,  1891 ;  Leyden,  (Charcot's  crystals  in  asthma) 
Virch.  Arch.,  liv.,  1872;  Opitz,  Fremde  Korper  in  Luftwegen,  1858;  Coats,  in 
Gairdner  and  Coats,  Lect.  to  pract.,  1888 ;  Grainger  Stewart  and  Gibson,  (Diseases 
of  the  Trachea  and  Bronchial  Tubes)  in  Twentieth  Century  Practice  of  Med., 
vol.  vi.,  1896 ;  Ewart,  in  Allbutt's  System  of  Med.,  vol.  v.,  1898. 
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SECTION  IV.— Continued. 


D.— THE  LUNGS. 

D. — Of  the  Lungs.  lutroductioii,  as  to  structure.  I.  MalfonnatioiiB.  II. 
Atelectasis  and  Collapse.  III.  Hypertrophy.  IV.  Pulmonary  Emphysema, 
1.  Interlobular ;  2.  Vesicular ;  causatiou,  either  substantive  or  comple- 
mentary ;  anatomical  changes,  involving  atrophy  ;  effects  of  lemphysema. 
V.  Disorders  of  Circulation.  1.  Active  hyperiemia ;  2.  Passive  hypenemia, 
chiefly  from  cardiac  lesions  and  hypostatic  ;  leads  to  oedema ;  3.  Embolism  ; 
4.  Haemorrhage  ;  the  Infarction,  etc.  VI.  Inflammations.  General  observa- 
tions. 1.  Acute  lobar  pneumonia  ;  causation  ;  epidemic  prevalence.  Stages 
of  Engorgement,  Red  and  Grey  Hepatization,  and  Resolution  ;  occasional 
Purulent  infiltration,  etc. ;  Condition  of  pleura  ;  2.  Acute  broncho-pneumonia 
or  capillary  bronchitis  ;  3.  Septic  Broncho-pneumonia  ;  4.  Diphtheritic  pneu- 
monia ;  5.  Embolic  pneumonia ;  6.  Chronic  pneumonia,  characterized  by 
induration.  VII.  Gangrene.  VIII.  Phthisis  pulmonalis.  I.  Definition  and 
historical  resume ;  2.  Causation ;  3.  Anatomical  changes  in  (a)  Caseous 
form,  and  {b)  Fibroid  form  ;  4.  Extension  of  the  tuI)erculosi8 ;  5.  Healing 
process ;  6.  Haemorrhage,  (a)  early,  and  (6)  late  ;  7.  Condition  of  pleura — 
pleurisy  and  pneumothorax  ;  8.  General  effects.  IX.  Diseases  from  Inhala- 
tion of  dust.  X.  General  Tuberculosis,  Syphilis,  etc.  XI.  Tumours  and 
Parasites. 

E. — Of  the  Pleura.  1.  Affections  of  the  circulation;  2.  Acute  pleurisy;  3. 
Chronic  pleurisy  ;  Pleural  adhesions ;  4.  Tuberculosis  :  5.  Pneumothorax  ; 
6.  Tumours. 

JNTRODUCTION. — In  examining  the  lungs  after  death  we  seldom 
meet  with  them  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition.  They  may  be 
abnormally  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  or  unduly  pigmented, 
or  there  may  be  cicatrices  in  them,  or  oedema,  and  so  on.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is  that  the  lungs  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  deleterious 
influences  in  two  directions.  The  air  passing  into  them  is  apt  to  carry 
irritating  materials  with  it,  and  the  blood  circulating  so  richly  through 
their  tissue  is  liable  to  variations  in  its  constitution  and  degree  of  pres- 
sure. We  have  already  seen,  for  instance,  that  organic  disease  of  the 
heart  has  serious  efi'ects  on  the  pulmonary  circulation,  but  apart  from 
that,  simple  weakness  of  the  heart  may,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
have  important  eflfects  on  the  lung.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  also  that 
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there  is  no  organ  of  the  body  whose  tissue  is  so  intimately  related  to 
its  blood-vessels  as  the  lungs.  These  organs  are  little  more  than  a 
congeries  of  blood-vessels  with  a  sufficient  supporting  stroma.  Any 
deleterious  substance  circulating  in  the  blood,  therefore,  is  very  prone 
to  affect  the  lungs,  especially  if  there  be  any  special  weakness  in  this 
direction.  We  have  abundant  illustration  of  this  in  the  frequency  of 
lung  complications  in  the  acute  fevers. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  lungs 
which  should  be  kept  in  mind.  They  are  supplied  with  two  different 
sets  of  blood-vessels,  those  of  the  Pulmonary  artery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  Bronchial  artery  on  the  other.  We  should  remember  the 
distribution  of  these,  and  not  confuse  effects  due  to  obstruction  of  the 
one  with  those  due  to  obstruction  of  the  other.  Then  we  speak  of 
diseases  affecting  the  Respiratory  surface  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Supporting  structures  on  the  other;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  some 
diseases  which  affect  the  surfaces  of  the  finer  bronchi  and  of  the  alveoli, 
while  others  involve  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  and  of  the  bronchi  and 
their  supporting  connective  tissue.  It  is  true  that  these  two  are 
generally  involved  together,  but  in  different  cases  the  one  or  the  other 
is  primarily  concerned,  and  usually  retains  the  lead.  It  is  obvious 
that  to  a  certain  extent  the  determining  cause  of  the  disease  will  have 
something  to  do  with  this.  An  agent  which  acts  by  being  carried  into 
the  lungs  with  the  air  will  mostly  affect  the  surface  of  the  alveoli  and 
bronchi  in  the  first  place,  whereas  an  agent  arriving  by  the  blood  will 
be  more  apt  to  attack  the  walls.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  to  this 
there  are  important  exceptions,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  capillary 
vessels  have  very  close  relations  with  the  surface  of  the  alveoli,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  substances  arriving  from  without  very  readily  pene- 
trate into  the  substance  of  the  lung.  A  more  important  consideration 
arising  from  the  anatomical  relations  has  reference  to  the  distribution 
of  a  lesion  in  larger  or  smaller  districts  of  the  lung.  When  a  disease 
is  one  primarily  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  then  we  should  expect 
it  to  be  distributed  over  a  large  extent  of  lung  tissue  or  over  the  whole : 
the  disease  will  be  Lobar.  But  if  the  disease  is  one  primarily  of  the 
bronchi  and  affects  the  alveoli  secondarily,  then  we  should  expect  it  to 
extend  to  the  proper  lung  tissue  more  irregularly,  here  and  there  an 
extension  corresponding  with  a  particular  minute  bronchus ;  the  disease 
will  be  Lobular. 

The  Lymphatics  of  the  lung  are  important  as  they  often  convey 
different  kinds  of  solid  particles  and  are  the  means  of  dissemination  of 
these.  The  lymphatics  are  present  wherever  connective  tissue  exists. 
Thev  exist  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  and  in  the  interlobular  tissue,  in 
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the  subpleural  tissue,  and  in  the  connective  tissue  around  the  bronchi 
and  vessels,  where  they  form  the  peribronchial  and  perivascular  lym- 
phatics. The  internal  surface  of  the  alveoli  is  closely  related  to  the 
lymphatics,  so  that  solid  particles  readily  pass  from  the  alveoli  into 
the  lymphatics  and  may  be  carried  thence  throughout  the  lymphatic 
system  of  the  lung,  and  onwards  to  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands. 
(See  under  Inhalation  of  Foreign  Substances.) 

L— MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  LUNG. 

These  are  not  infrequent,  but  are  mostly  of  minor  importance. 
Apart  from  absence  and  exceeding  smallness  of  one  or  both  lungs, 
which  occur  as  parts  of  general  malformations,  there  are  cases  where 
single  lobes  have  been  wanting,  and  their  place  taken  by  cicatricial 
tissue.  These  have  probably  their  origin  in  obliteration  of  a  bronchus 
in  early  foetal  life.  Again,  the  lungs  may  be  normal  in  form,  but 
very  small  in  size.  In  such  cases  the  whole  body,  and  especially  the 
circulatory  system,  will  remain  ill-developed. 

It  is  quite  common  to  meet  with  abnormal  lobulation  of  the  lungs, 
the  regular  lobes  being  divided  by  the  formation  of  deep  fissures. 
Rokitansky  has  described  a  case  in  which  an  accessory  lobe  existed 
between  the  base  of  the  left  lung  and  the  diaphragm,  and  quite  separate 
from  the  lung.     It  had,  however,  no  bronchus. 

IL— ATELECTASIS  AND  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  LUNG. 

These  name^,^deBignate  conditions  in  which  the  lung  alveoli  ^nd  finer 
bronchi  «^llxam  no  air,  but  are  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  the 
foetal  lung  before  inflation,  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  alveoli  being 
applied  to  each  other.  It  may  be  a  survival  of  the  foetal  state,  or  it 
may  be  subsequently  produced  by  the  alveoli  being,  in  some  way, 
emptied  of  their  air. 

Atelectasis. — In  its  strict  sense  this  term  is  applied  to  an  imperfect 
expansion  of  the  lung^tbir^.  It  is  frequently  found  in  new-born 
children,  being,  indeed,  a  surv^ival  of  the  fcjetal  state.  The  lungs  have 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  remained  uninflated.  The  non-inflation  may 
\ye  due  to  some  obstruction  in  the  bronchi,  by  meconium  or  mucus, 
but  in  most  cases  it  is  merely  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  inspiratory 
efforts.  The  new-born  child  usually  cries  lustily,  and  in  the  deep 
inspiratory  gasps  between  the  cries  the  lungs  are  fully  inflated.  But 
if  the  child  be  weak  or  has  not  cried  freely,  certain  parts  of  the  lungs 
are  apt  to  remain  devoid  of  air.  The  atelectasis  of  the  new-bom  is 
most  frequent  in  the  lower  lobe,  and  in  the  posterior  parts  of  this  lobe. 
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It  may  be  only  in  small  areas  in  the  midst  of  the  inflated  lung  tissue, 
or  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe,  or  the  whole  lobe  may  be  affected.  In 
any  case  the  non-inflated  part  usually  shows  by  its  shape  that  it  is  the 
district  supplied  by  one  or  more  bronchi. 

The  atelectasis  shows  itself  by  the  smaller  volume  of  the  part.  If  it 
is  in  the  midst  of  inflated  lung  it  is  depressed  below  the  surface.  Like 
the  foetal  lung,  it  is  redder  than  the  normal,  firmer  to  the  touch,  and 
non-crepitant  when  handled.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  this 
condition  from  condensation  of  the  lung,  for  which  it  is  liable  to  be 
mistaken.  In  both  conditions  the  lung  is  devoid  of  air,  but  in  the  case 
of  condensation  it  is  so  because  the  air  spaces  are  filled  up  with  solid 
material,  usually  inflammatory  exudation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  lung  which  was  partly  atelectatic  immedi- 
ately after  birth  may  subsequently  become  perfectly  inflated.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  atelectasis  persist  long, 
the  lung  becomes  incapable  of  inflation.  If  the  child  survive,  the 
applied  walls  of  the  lung  alveoli  adhere  and  an  actual  obliteration  of 
the  latter  occurs.  "THe^  part  gradually  atrophies,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  cicatrices  sometimes  seen  in  the  adult  lung  and  without 
any  obvious  cause  may  have  this  origin. 

Bronchiectasis  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  atelectasis,  the  bronchi 
dilating  to  fill  up  the  space  left  by  the  non-inflation,  so  that  the 
bronchiectasis  is  complementary  (sec  Fig.  354).  In  a  case  observed  by 
the  author,  and  referred  to  further  on  under  Hypertrophy  of  the  Lung, 
the  greater  part  of  one  lung  had  failed  to  inflate,  and  the  bronchial 
tubes  were  dilated  into  considerable  sacs. 

The  question  arises  here  A^hether,  after  inflation  of  the  'lung,  portions  or  the 
whole  may  again  collapse.  We  shall  see  immediately  that  collapse  occurs  in  the 
adult,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  occur  in  the  new-bom 
infant.  There  are  undoubted  cases  of  children  who  have  lived  over  twenty-four 
hours  and  have  cried,  in  whose  bodies  the  lungs  have  been  found  with  only  an 
island  here  and  there  of  inflated  lung. 

Collapse  of  the  lung  or  Apneumatosis. — This  is  an  emptying  of  the 
lung  of  air  at  any  time  after  its  expansion.  In  some  cases  it  is  due  to 
direct  Compression  of  the  lung ;  the  air  is  simply  squeezed  out  of  it. 
Usually  this  arises  from  the  presence  of  fluid  or  air  in  the  pleural  cavity. 
In  that  case  the  air  vesicles  may  be  only  piirtly  emptied  and  may 
readily  recover.  But  if  the  exudation  is  great  and  remains  long,  then 
the  lung  may  be  pressed  upwards  and  liackwards  and  come  to  form 
merely  a  red  fleshy  layer  flattened  against  the  chest  wall.  This  con- 
dition is  often  called  Carnification,  and  in  it  the  tissue  appears  darkly 
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pigmented,  the  absence  of  blood  and  the  packing  together  of  the  lung 
tissue  exaggerating  the  existing  carbonaceous  pigmentation.  The 
cause  mentioned  above  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  in  producing  collapse 
by  pressure,  but  there  are  others.  Curvature  of  the  spine  sometimes 
causes  such  a  narrowing  of  a  part  of  the  chest  that  the  lung  is  squeezed 
or  collapsed.  Aneurysms  or  tumours  may  also  compress  the  lung, 
but  they  more  frequently  cause  collapse  by  obstructing  the  broniJii. 
Even  distension  of  the  abdomen,  by  pressing  the  diaphragm  upwards 
and  limiting  the  chest  space,  may  cause  a  partial  collapse.  A  great 
distension  of  the  pericardium  may  have  a  similar  effect. 

A  very  important  cause  of  collapse  is  Obstruction  of  bronchi.  A 
limited  collapse  is  exceedingly  frequent  in  bronchitis,  especially  in 
children.  The  collapse  very  often  appears  in  the  form  of  small  wedge- 
shaped  depressions  at  the  edges  of  the  lungs,  and  may  be  almost 
concealed  by  nftip;hhoiirinpr  ftmpliypftnmt/^iia  lung.  But  sometimes, 
especially  in  children,  the  collapse  may  be^much  more  extensive. 

One  mode  in  which  this  collapse  occurs  has  been  described  by  Gairdner.  If  a 
pellet  of  mucus  obstructs  a  bronchus  it  may  act  to  a  certain  extent  like  a  ball 
valve ;  it  is  pushed  out  into  the  larger  tube  during  expiration,  and  being  drawn  back 
against  the  bifurcation  in  inspiration  stops  the  tube.  In  this  way  the  escape  of  air 
during  expiration  is  allowed,  but  the  entrance  of  air  during  inspiration  prevented. 
The  respiratory  movement  will  thus  act,  to  a  certain  extent,  like  an  air  pump,  and 
the  portion  of  lung  tissue  concerned  will  be  gradually  emptied  of  air. 

Another  way  in  which  collapse  probably  occurs  when  a  bronchus  is  obstructed 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Lichtheim.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  lung  tissue 
is  elastic,  and  that  left  to  themselves  the  alveoli  collapse  and  their  walls  apply 
themselves  together.  If  ia  bronchus  be  obstructed,  and  communication  with  the 
external  air  withdrawn,  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  tissue  will  cause  pressure  to  be 
exercised  on  the  air  contained  in  the  alveoli,  and  absorption  of  its  gases  will  be  thus 
promoted.  It  has  been  proved  that  such  absorption  actually  occurs  somewhat 
rapidly,  first  of  the  oxygen,  then  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  lytrogen  being  slowest  of 
absorption.     The  lung  of  course  collapses  as  the  air  is  absorbed. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  collapse  from  bronchial  obstruction  is  most  common 
in  the  bronchitis  of  children,  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  in  children,  in  whom 
the  form  called  capillary  bronchitis  is  common,  this  disease  is  often  accompanied 
by  a  condition  which  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  collapse,  namely,  lobular  condensa- 
tion. The  inflammatory  process  in  the  bronchi  readily  passes  in  children  to  the 
lung  alveoli,  and  the  products  fill  these  up,  causing  condensation  of  a  portion  of  the 
tissue  which  has  a  wedge-shaped  configuration  similar  to  that  of  the  collapsed 
portion.  Of  course,  these  two  conditions  may  co-exist  in  the  same  lung,  or  we  may 
even  have  a  combination  of  them,  the  collapsed  lung  becoming  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation, and  so  passing  into  the  condition  of  condensation. 

Literature. — Heller,  D.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxxvi. ;  Coats,  Trans,  of  Clin.  Soc. 
of  Lond.,  1884;  Gairdner,  On  bronchitis,  1850;  Lichtheim,  Arch.  f.  exper.  Path., 
1879. 
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m.— HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE   LUNG. 

This  occurs  as  a  Compensatory  process  perhaps  more  frequently  than 
is  usually  supposed.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  |)ersons  who  go 
to  reside  in  high  altitudes,  the  chest  increases  in  size,  the  greater 
requirements  of  the  attentuated  air  apparently  inducing  increased 
respiratory  movement  and  by  degrees  a  permanent  enlargement  of  the 
lung.  It  is  also  probable  that  in  cases  of  phthisis  which  recover  with 
loss  of  a  certain  portion  of  lung  substance,  the  loss  may  be  partly  made 
good  by  a  true  hypertrophy  of  the  lung,  although  there  is  also  observed 
in  such  cases  an  emphysema  by  which  the  space  is  filled  up  without  a 
proper  hypertrophy.  Hypertrophy  in  cases  of  phthisis  will  be  promoted 
by  residence  at  a  high  altitude. 

An  unequivocal  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  lung  occurs  in  con- 
sequence of  atelectasis.  There  may  be  in  this  case  a  great  enlargement 
of  the  expanded  lung  so  as  partly  to  fill  the  place  of  the  non-expanded 
part.  In  such  cases  there  is  not  probably  any  numerical  increase  of 
lung  alveoli,  but  these  are  enlarged,  their  walls  expanded,  and  the 
capillaries  elongated  or  multiplied. 

A  case  occurred  to  the  author  which  distinctly  manifested  the  characters 
mentioned  above.  The  left  lung  was  of  very  small  dimensions,  especially  the 
upper  lobe,  which  appeared  merely  as  a  membranous  structure  in  which  dilated 
bronchi  could  be  felt.  There  was  no  pigment  in  this  lobe,  and  not  a  trace  of  lung 
parenchyma.  The  lower  lobe  contained  the  ordinary  carbonaceous  pigment  in 
limited  amount,  and  was  greatly  reduced  in  size. 

The  right  lung  was  of  very  unusual  volume,  extending  across  the  middle  line,  so 
that  its  edge  reached  beyond  the  left  nipple.  The  enlargement  seemed  to  be  due  to 
an  addition  of  lung  tissue  which  threw  forward  the  anterior  parts.  The  supra- 
clavicular part  of  the  lung  was  normal,  and  its  anterior  border  indicated  the 
position  of  the  normal  anterior  margin.  Below  and  beyond  this,  however,  the  lung 
extended  into  the  other  half  of  the  chest.  This  part  of  the  lung  had  not  the 
appearances  of  emphysema,  but  was  bulky  and  consisted  of  sound  pulmonary 
tissue.  The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  pulmonary 
artery  showed  a  remarkable  thickening  of  its  wall,  there  being  scarcely  any  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  aorta. 

The  absence  of  pulmonary  tissue  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  indicated  that 
the  collapse  had  been  of  long  standing,  and  the  entire  absence  of  pigment  showed 
that  if  not  congenital  it  had  occurred  in  very  early  life.  The  enlargement  of  the 
right  lung  was  thus  compensatory,  dating  from  a  period  when  the  organ  was  in  a 
state  of  growth.  The  compensation  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  effective,  as  the 
person  lived  to  the  age  of  46,  and  it  was  only  during  the  later  months  of  his  life 
that  he  suffered  from  serious  dyspnoea,  followed  by  signs  of  venous  engorgement. 
The  remarkable  thickening  of  the  pulmonary  artery  without  any  appearance  of 
atheroma,  also  seems  to  point  to  a  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle 
during  the  period  of  growth,  the  vessel  in  its  growth  accommodating  itself  to  the 
increased  blood-pressure.    It  may  be  added  that  the  left  pulmonary  artery  had  only 
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about  a  third  of  the  calibre  of  the  right,  but  the  main  bronchus  was  of  equal  size  on 
the  two  sides.    A  somewhat  similar  case  is  described  by  Becklinghausen. 

Lit«ratiire. — Ck)AT8,  Lect.  to  pract,  1888;  Schuchabdt  und  Rbcklinohausbn, 
Virch.  Arch.,  ci.,  1885,  p.  71. 

IV.— PULMONARY  EMPHYSEMA. 

This  name  includes  two  distinct  lesions,  in  one  of  which  air  escapes 
into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung  and  distends  the  connective-tissue 
spaces,  while  in  the  other  the  alveoli  arc  over-distended  and  various 
other  changes  result,  but  the  air  does  not  escape  from  its  natural 
chambers.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  form  is  comparable  with 
surgical  or  cutaneous  emphysema,  while  the  second  is  essentially 
different. 

1.  Interlobular  or  Interstitial  emphysema. — This  form,  which  is 
rare,  occurs  when  the  air  vesicles  or  bronchi  are  ruptured  and  the  air 
escapes  into  the  interstitial  tissue.  The  air  vesicles  may  be  actually 
torn  open  by  a  broken  rib  coming  against  the  lung,  or  by  the  lung 
being  directly  wounded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  air  vesicles  may 
rupture  from  acute  over-distension.  Thus  it  may  be  the  result  of  very 
violent  expiratory  efforts,  generally  with,  but  sometimes  without, 
obstruction  of  the  air  passages.  It  has  been  met  with  in  whooping- 
cough,  in  diphtheria,  and  in  violent  coughing  from  the  inhalation  of 
irritating  material.  The  violent  efforts  with  closed  glottis  cause  such 
compression  of  the  air  in  the  alveoli  that  at  some  place  the  vesicles 
tupture. 

As  the  parts  are  seen  after  death  the  air  appears  in  the  form  of 
minute  rows  of  bead-like  bubbles,  visible  through  the  pleura.  These 
rows  of  beads  demarcate  the  lobules.  Occasionally  there  are  larger 
bullse,  which  have  been  known  to  rupture  externally,  and  so  lead  to 
pneumothorax. 

The  air  sometimes  travels  along  the  connective  tissue  for  some  distance,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  Subcutaneous  or  Surgical  emphysema.  It  may  pass  to  the  root  of 
the  lung,  and  from  there  up  along  the  trachea  and  out  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of 
the  neck,  and  so  lead  to  a  surgical  emphysema.  This  has  in  some  cases  induced  a 
mistake  in  diagnosis,  as  Virchow  has  pointed  out.  Interlobular  emphysema  some- 
times occurs  in  diphtheria,  and  may  lead  to  subcutaneous  emphysema  in  the  way 
just  mentioned.  But  if  tracheotomy  has  been  performed,  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  emphysema  has  taken  origin  in  the  wound. 

An  unusual  cause  of  interstitial  emphysema  was  that  in  a  case  observed  by  the 
author,  in  which  a  tuberculous  gland  burst  into  a  bronchus.  The  rupture  of  the 
bronchus  allowed  of  the  passage  of  air  to  the  parts  outside  the  tube,  and  the  air 
inflated  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand 
extended  up  to  the  neck  and  chest,  producing  a  subcutaneous  emphysema. 
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2.  Vesicular  emphysema. — In  this  condition  the  air  vesicles  are 
over-distended,  and,  by  partial  atrophy  of  their  walls,  to  some  extent 
coalesced,  but  without  any  actual  tearing  of  them. 

Causation  of  emphysema. — There  have  been  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  over-distension  is  brought  about. 
On  the  one  hand,  Grairdner  asserted  that  it  "was  produced  during 
inspiration,  while  Jenner  held  that  it  was  due  to  the  expiratory  force. 
Probably  each  of  these  has  its  influence,  and  the  cases  may  be  diWded 
according  as  they  are  due  to  repeated  and  severe  expiratory  efforts  as 
in  coughing  (Substantial  emphysenia),  or  to  inspiratory  distension, 
acting  especially  on  one  part  in  consequence  of  another  part  being 
uninflated  {Complementary  or  Vicaiious  emphysenui).  In  the  former  case 
we  have  a  more  generalized  and  in  the  latter  a  more  localized 
emphysema. 

Substantial  or  Substantive  emphysema  is  due  to  over-distension 
during  expiration.  When  the  glottis  is  closed,  and  Expiration 
violently  performed,  the  air  in  the  vesicles  will  be  at  an  increased 
pressure.  The  expiratory  effort  is  produced  by  the  muscles  caus- 
ing the  movable  walls  of  the  chest  to  be  pressed  against  the  lung. 
The  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  presses  the  diaphragm 
upwards,  while  the  ribs  are  depressed.  The  lung  is  thus  compressed, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  supported  by  the  structures  which  compress 
it,  and  the  same  force  that  increases  the  pressure  helps  the  liing  tissue 
to  resist  it  by  increasing  the  support.  When  the  glottis  is  closed  the 
whole  lung  may  be  regarded  as  one  cavity,  and  the  pressure  will  ba 
universally  diffused.  It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  if  any  part  of 
the  lung  be  insufficiently  supported  the  distensile  force  will  tell 
especially  there.  The  question  therefore  arises,  Are  there  any  parts 
where  the  lung  is  not  fully  supported  by  the  chest  walls  ?  If 
a  deep  breath  be  taken,  the  glottis  closed,  and  the  act  of  expiration 
vigorously  performed  for  a  few  seconds,  we  find  in  our  own  feelings 
indications  that  the  lungs  are  over-distended,  mainly  in  the  anterior 
parts  and  the  parts  above  the  clavicles.  We  can  easily  understand 
how  this  should  be.  The  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  by  reason  of 
the  flexibility  of  the  costal  cartilages,  is  more  movable  than  the 
rest  of  it,  and  the  anterior  edges  of  the  lungs,  as  we  can  see  in 
an  animal  whose  chest  is  laid  open  while  artificial  respiration  is 
carried  on,  have  very  free  play.  Then,  above  the  clavicle  the  lung 
is  obviously  less  supported  than  where  the  chest  has  bony  walls. 
We  shall  see  afterwards  that  these,  with  one  or  two  other  parts,  are 
those  in  which  emphysema,  when  due  to  frequent  expiratory  efforts, 
occurs  most  typically. 
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It  will  be  obvious  that,  if  the  lung  tissue  has  lost  in  elasticity,  permanent 
dilatation  of  the  air  vesicles  will  occur  more  easily,  and  will  readily  extend  to  parts 
more  fully  supported  than  those  mentioned.  In  Senile  Emphysema,  to  be  after- 
wards referred  to,  there  is  a  loss  of  elasticity  from  the  atrophy  of  old  age.  But 
there  seems  to  be  in  some  cases  a  general  loss  of  elasticity,  and  it  appears  as  if 
such  a  condition  were  hereditary-  to  some  extent.  It  is  true  that  frequent  over- 
distension will  cause  atrophy  of  the  elastic  tissue  of  itself,  but  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  in  many  individuals  there  is,  to  begin  with,  less  elastic  tissue,  or  it  is  less 
resistant,  and  so  we  have  a  predisposition  to  emphysema,  sometimes  inherited.  A 
similar  loss  of  elasticity  may  be  induced  by  disease,  as  in  a  case  by  Hertz  in  which 
a  comet  player  developed  a  marked  emphysema  after  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

Emphysema  is  liable  to  occur  when  frequent  and  violent  expiratory 
efforts  are  made  with  closed  glottis.  Coughing  implies  such  efforts, 
and  it  is  chiefly  in  diseases  whei*e  coughing  is  a  prominent  feature 
that  we  are  to  look  for  emphysema  from  this  cause.  It  is  met  with 
pre-eminently  in  bronchitis.  It  also  occurs  in  whooping-cough, 
occasionally  in  croup,  and  even  in  the  violent  expiratory  efforts  of 
parturition.  As  chronic  bronchitis  is  specially  a  disease  of  more 
advanced  life,  we  may  expect  that  a  preliminary  atrophy  of  the  lung 
tissue,  implying  a  loss  of  elastic  tissue,  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
production  of  emphysema  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

Complementary  or  Vicarious  emphysema  arises  in  consec^uence  of 
over-distension  during  inspiration.  If  a  part  of  the  lung  does  not 
distend  fully  in  inspiration,  there  must  either  be  a  falling-in  of  the 
chest  to  a  corresponding  extent,  or  else  an  over-flistension  of  another 
part  of  the  lung  in  order  to  fill  up  the  space.  To  what  extent  one  or 
other  or  both  of  these  will  occur  is  determined  by  circumstances, 
chiefly  by  the  situation  of  the  insufficiently  distended  part  and  the 
time  occupied  in  the  occun-ence  of  the  lesion. 

If  a  portion  of  the  lung  is  collapsed,  the  neighbouring  part  often 
undergoes  emphysematous  distension.  It  occurs  thus  in  bronchitis, 
and  the  wedges  of  collapse,  already  referred  to,  are  often  fringed  with 
emphysema.  We  see  it  also  around  cicatrices  in  phthisis,  or  along  with 
bronchiectasis  in  fibroid  phthisis.  P]mphysema  occurs  sometimes  to  a 
remarkable  extent  in  connection  with  general  adhesions  of  the  lung, 
and  the  emphysema  is  often  very  marked  at  the  anterior  parts.  In 
this  case  the  adhesions  prevent  the  forward  movement  and  expansion 
of  the  lung  during  inspiration,  and  there  is  thus  an  over  distension  in 
this  direction.  The  opposite  lung  may  project  so  as  to  partly  fill  the 
space,  and  its  edge  may  be  also  emphysematous. 

Anatomical  changes  in  emphysema. — We  have  to  do  with  air  spaces 
of  irregular  shape  and  separated  by  partial  partitions,  and  as  the  dis- 
tensile  force  acts  from  within,  its  tendency  is  to  distend  equally,  and  so 
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render  the  spaces  globular.  The  iillim&te  bronchial  lubes  terminate  in 
the  elongated  passages  called  from  their  shtfpe  inftindihula.  From 
these  passages  open,  by  wide  apertures,  the  air  vesicles,  which  therefore 
cluster  around  the  infundibula  and  are  mere  pouches  out  from  them. 
The  distensile  force  will  act  first  on  the  infiindibulum  with  its  system 
of  air  vesicles,  causing  distension.  The  tendency  will  be  to  render  the 
outline  more  globular  and  the  cavity  simpler.  The  partitions  separating 
the  alveoli  atrophy  and  the  infiindibulum  expands  into  a  simpler  cavity 
{a  a  in  Fig.  355).     Thus  while  more  space  is  occupied  there  is  less 


respiratory  surface.  The  infundibulum  continues  to  expand  and  meets 
with  other  infundibula  undergoing  a  similar  process.  By  mutual 
pressure  the  adjoining  tisane  atrophies,  and  the  infundibula  communi- 
cate by  rounded  apertures.  The  larger  cavity  tends  to  become  simpler 
by  atrophy  of  all  partitions  and  septa,  and  so  the  process  goes  on  by. 
coalescence  of  neighbouring  spaces  and  atrophy  of  the  partitions  The 
enlat^ed  air  spaces  thus  produced  are  of  various  sizes,  up  to  consider- 
able vesicles  or  bullae. 

With  this  atrophy  there  is  great  losB  of  tisane  and  of  blood-vesseU. 
Before  the  actual  destruction  of  the  blood-vessels  the  pressure  seems  to 
cause  obstniction  of  them  so  that  they  are  not  able  to  be  injected  and 
appear  as  white  cords.  It  is  stated  that  this  obstructiotTis^effeclod  by 
the  formation  of  white  thrombi.  The  epithelium  for  the  most  part 
persists  in  the  distended  uir  spaces,  but  it  is  frequently  in  a  state  of 
fatty  degeneration.    Of  most  importance  is  the  atrophy  of  the  elastic 
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tissue,  because  on  this  account  the  lung  tissue  will  be  prevented  from 
collapsing  as  it  normally  does. 

The  long  as  a  whole  presents  alterations  consistent  with  those  in  its 
finer  structure.  In  general  emphysema,  when  the  chest  is  opened,  the 
lungs  are  seen  to  be  bulky  and  pale ;  they  do  not  retract  within  the 
chest,  and  they  give  to  the  hand  a  soft  downy  feeling.  They  scarcely 
crepitate  when  handled  and  when  pressed  on  the  surface  a  pit  is  left. 
These  characters  are  due  to  loss  of  elasticity,  which  renders  the  lung 
tissue  less  capable  of  retracting.  The  localization  of  the  lesion  is 
indicated  by  increase  of  bulk  and  change  of  colour,  the  affected  parts 
having  a  light  grey  or  pinkish  colour  mottled  with  spots  and  lines  of 
pigment.  Thus  the  Anterior  margins  are  unduly  voluminous,  and  the 
edges  rounded.  The  enlargement  is  often  somewhat  irregular  so  that 
pieces  are  partially  isolated  b}*^  being  specially  enlarged.  This  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  Ear-shaped  piece  which  projects  from  the 
anterior  border  of  the  left  lung  corresponding  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  heart.  The  Base  also,  on  account  of  the  insufficient  support  of  the 
diaphragm,  frequently  shows  marked  evidences  of  emphysema,  in  the 
form  of  irregular  rounded  prominences,  and  the  diaphragmatic  surface 
of  the  lung  may  be  convex  instead  of  concave.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  left  lung  where  the  diaphragm  is  not  supjx^rted  by  a  solid 
organ  as  it  is  on  the  right  side  by  the  liver.  Again  the  enlargement  is 
very  frequent  at  the  Apices.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Jenner  that 
the  right  lung  often  presents  a  special  })ulging  posteriorly  at  a  place 
corresponding  to  the  space  behind  the  trachea. 

The  localization  will  })e  more  various  where  the  emphysema  is  com- 
plementary, and  in  that  case  will  depend  greatly  on  the  locality  of  the 
cause.  Thus  we  see  it  around  cicatrices  or  contracted  pieces  of  lung, 
but  in  nearly  all  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  affect  especially  the 
anterior  parts. 

In  all  these  places,  with  increase  of  bulk  in  general  there  is,  even  to 
the  naked  eye,  a  visible  enlargement  of  the  air  spaces.  Normally,  the 
individual  air  vesicles  are  scarcely  visible,  but  in  emphysema  the  ab- 
normal air  spaces  are  plainly  seen  through  the;  pleura,  or  on  section 
(see  Fig.  356),  often  giving  a  frothy  appearance  from  the  size  of  the 
vesicles  and  the  delicacy  of  the  jjartitioiis.  Beyond  this  we  may  have 
all  degrees  of  visible  enlargement  of  the  air  gjiaces  up  to  considerable 
bladders  as  large  as  an  egg.  On  cutting  into  them  there  is  often  a 
creaking,  crisp  sound,  and  if  the  vesicles  are  large  they  collapse 
markedly. 

The  effects  of  emphysema. — The  lungs  are  permanently  increased  in 

bulk,  and  the  Capacity  of  the  chest  is  increased.     The  chest  is  kept 
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more  or  less  in  the  condition  of  deep  inspiration,  the  diaphragm  de- 
pressed and  flattened,  the  shoulders  elevated,  the  sternum  pushed 
forwards  and  outwards,  and  the  chest  more 
or  less  barrel-shaped.  The  heart  is  depressed 
along  with  the  diaphragm  and  placed  more 
horizontally,  while  it  ie  overlaid  by  the  edges 
of  the  lungs.  The  liver  la  pushed  downwards 
by  the  flattened  diaphragm. 

Emphysema  has  a  serious  Effect  on  the 
circulation.  We  have  eeen  that  there  is 
obstruction  aud  destruction  of  the  blood-vessels 
in  the  lung,  with  the  result  of  producing 
dyspnffla  from  iusiifficient  passage  of  blood 
through  the  lungs.  By  the  efforts  of  the  right 
ventricle,  which  commonly  shows  hypertrophy, 
there  may,  for  a  time,  be  a  partial  compensation. 
But  as  time  goes  on  the  compensation  is  liable 
to  become  incomplete,  and  the  general  results 
of  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  and  general 
venous  hypencmia  follow.  The  prolonged  strain  will  try  the  muscle 
of  the  heart  and  death  commonly  ensues  from  beait-failure,  the 
muscular  substance  being  not  uncommonly  found  fatty. 

Senile  emphysema. — This  is  primarily  an  atrophy  of  the  lung  tissue 
corresponding  with  the  general  atrophy  of  old  age.  When  thg  chest 
is  opened  the  lung  in  this  form  retracts  and  falls  backwards  against 
the  ])08terior  wall  of  the  chest.  Hence  the  name  applied  by  Jemier 
of  "small-lung  emphysema."  The  normal  weight  of  the  lungs  is  about 
44}  ounces  in  the  male  and  35  ounces  in  the  female,  but  in  senile 
emphysema  they  may  be  only  two  thirds  of  this  weight  The  air 
vesicles  undergo  changes  similar  in  appearance  to  those  in  ordinary 
vesicular  emphysema  ;  their  walls  atrophy  and  the  infundibula  coalesce 
so  as  to  form  larger  cavities,  but  this  is  by  a  simple  process  of  atrophy. 
On  examining  the  lung  the  increased  size  of  the  air  spaces  may  be  in- 
visible at  first,  but  if  the  lung  be  distended,  or  if  after  laying  it  open 
by  incision  it  be  floated  in  water,  the  large  vesicles  become  visible. 
As  old  people  are  specially  subject  to  bronchitis,  senile  atrophy  may 
strongly  predispose  to  the  more  ordinary  form  of  emphysema. 

Ularatnra, — Inierlobuiar — Vincaow,  Arch.  f.  wigsenaoh.  Heilk.,  iii. :  Bicusi. 
Virch.  Arch.,  ![.,  1871;  GiJTEKBocK,  ibid.,  Iii.,  1871;  Coith,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour., 
iixv.,  1891.  p.  124.  rF^i'cWar— LxNNEC.  Traits  d'aDBCult.  mM.,  i..  348;  Mkndkls- 
Boas.  Der  Mecb.  der  Reap-  u.  Circul.,  1845;  Oaibdmkb,  Edinb.  Monlhly  Joor.,  xii. 
and  xiii..  1851;  Jbnnbb,  Med.  cbir.  trans.,  ii.,  1867;  BiHDrLBUcB,  Path.  Hist.; 
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Thierfeldeb,  Atlas  d.  path.  Hist.,  1872 ;  Hebtz,  in  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  v.  ii. ; 
Eppivoeb,  Prag.  Vierteljahrschr.  f.  pract.  Heilk.,  vol.  ozxxii. ;  Duband  Fabdbl, 
Malad.  des  vieillards,  1854 ;  Fowleb,  in  AUbutt's  System  of  medicine,  vol.  v.,  1898. 

v.— DISORDERS  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  LUNGS. 


The  pulmonary  circulation  differs  in  certain  important  respects  from 
the  systemic  circulation.  The  pulmonary  arteries  are  comparatively 
thin-walled  and  the  muscular  coat,  even  in  the  finer  branches,  is  but 
slightly  developed.  Hence  there  is  little  of  that  variation  in  blood- 
pressure  which  in  the  systemic  circulation  is  bi*ought  about  by  altera- 
tions in  the  state  of  contraction  of  the  arterioles.  The  pulmonary 
blood-pressure  is  normally  low  and  is  subject  to  little  variation,  except 
in  a  purely  passive  manner.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  pulmonary 
arterial  pressure  would  correspond  and  vary  with  the  systemic  arterial 
pressure,  but  it  does  so  to  a  very  slight  extent.  The  mitral  valve 
when  it  is  sufficient  seems  to  cut  off  the  systemic  from  the  pul- 
monary circulation,  so  that  there  may  be  great  elevation  of  the 
systemic  blood-pressure  whilst  the  pulmonary  pressure  is  only  slightly 
raised  or  even  remains  normal.  Thus  in  asphyxia,  where  the  systemic 
pressure  is  greatly  elevated,  the  pulmonary  is  comparatively  little 
affect^.  It  follows  from  these  facts,  however,  that  pathological 
variations  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  such  as  that  produced  by  in- 
sufficiency of  the  mitral  valve  will  tell  greatly,  as  the  means  of  com- 
pensation which  the  systemic  arteries  possess  are  much  less  efficiently 
present  in  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

1.  Active  hypenemia. — This  is  not  frequently  met  with  except  as  an 
accompaniment  of  inffammation  or  other  affection  of  the  lung.  It  may 
be  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  irritating  vapours.  A  Collateral 
hypenemia  occurs  when,  in  consequence  of  disease  which  has  rapidly 
developed,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  ob- 
structed. In  cases  of  pneumonia  where  the  exudation  in  the  lung 
alveoli  exercises  pressure  on  the  vessels,  the  unaffected  parts  of  the 
lung  are  commonly  hyperaemic.  Embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
will  also  produce  a  collateral  hyperaemia. 

A  more  equivocal  collateral  hyperaemia  is  sometimes  produced  by 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  surface,  as  in  bathing  while  over-heated, 
or  the  imbibition  of  large  quantities  of  cold  liquids.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  cause  great  contraction  of  the  arteries  in  the  skin  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  stomach  and  neighbouring  parts  on  the  other.  The 
anaemia  thus  produced  causes,  when  extreme,  a  rise  of  blood-pressure 
in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  an  ^nitftly  rJAVftlnpftfl  hyperaBmia^  which, 
however,   partakes  of   the    nature  of   passive  more  than  of  active 
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hypersemia.     There  is  in  some  such  cases  acute  oedema,  which  may  bo 
accompanied  by  haemorrhage.     (See  case  by  Hertz.) 

2.  Passive  hypersBmia  and  (Edema  of  the  lungs. — In  the  lungs 


as  elsewhere  these  iwo  conditions  are  often  associated.  Passive 
hypersemia  in  the  lungs  is  nearly  always  connected  with  functional 
disturbance  in  the  heart,  and  there  are  two  principal  forms  of  heart 
lesion  which  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  it.  These  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
cardiac  lesions,  chiefly  valvular,  which  interfere  mechanically  with  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  weakness  of  the  heart, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  cause  of  passive  hyperaemia  in  general. 

Passive  hypersBmia  from  cardiac  lesions  occurs  under  all  the 
different  forms  of  heart  disease  in  which  the  return  of  blood  to  the  left 
auricle  and  ventricle  is  hindered  by  valvular  incompetence  or  otherwise. 
(See  under  Valvular  Disease  of  the  Heart.)  In  mitral  disease  especially 
there  is  commonly  a  direct  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
lungs.  This  is,  in  many  cascs,  partly  compensated  by  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle,  but  even  when  it  is  so  the  pulmonary  circulation 
will  be  at  an  increased  pressure,  and  a  more  or  less  permairent  passive 
hyperaemia  will  exist.  This  expresses  itself  during  life  in  the  readiness 
with  which  dyspnoea  develops  itself,  and  also  in  the  frequent  coincidence 
of  bronchitis. 

The  condition  of  the  lungs  in  cases  of  prolonged  passive  hyperaemia 
is  expressed  in  the  designation  Brown  induration.  The  whole  lung  is 
more  consistent  than  normal,  and  does  not  retract  so  fully  when  the 
chest  is  laid  open.  The  colour  is  brownish,  but  the  depth  of  colour 
varies  considerably  in  different  cases  and  in  different  parts  of  the  Uuig. 
In  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  prolonged  hyperaemia,  the  connective  tissue 
is  thickened  and  increased  in  density;  hence  the  induration,  which 
Rokitansky  thought  to  be  due  to  inflammatory  hypertrophy  of  the 
connective  tissue.  At  the  same  time  the  capillaries  are  greatly  dilated 
and  tortuous,  and  haemorrhage  by  diapedesis  is  liable  to  occur  as  in 
passive  hyperaemia  generally.  The  blood  escapes  partly  into  the  lung 
alveoli,  giving  rise  to  Haemoptysis,  and  partly  into  the  surrounding 
connective  tissue,  producing  the  Brown  pigmentation.  The  pigment 
is  in  the  form  of  brown  granules  in  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles. 

The  condition  of  the  vessels  is  well  shown  by  separating  a  piece  of  lung  tissue  by 
ligature,  then  placing  it  in  nitric  acid  and  afterwards  in  alcohol.  When  sections 
are  made  the  varicose  capillaries  will  be  displayed  as  a  brownish-red  network,  and 
the  larger  vessels  will  also  be  seen. 

Even  extreme  and  prolonged  hypersemia  may  exist  without  the 
development  of  oedema,  the  occurrence  of  which  will  usually  imply  the 
supervention  of  weakness  of  the  heart.  A       i. 
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Passive  hypergmia  from  weakness  of  the  heart  is  commonly  accom- 
paniedlby  oedema  of  the  lungs.  In  many  easTs  it  is  developed  shortly 
before  death,  and  is  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  failure  of  the  heart 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  In  a  large  number  of  debilitating 
diseases  wc  find  just  before  death  the  chest  full  of  r&les  and  the  breath- 
ing much  obstructed.  In  these  cases  passive  hypersemia  and  oedema 
are  found  after  death.  On  the  other  hand  these  phenomena  may^?  jl — 
develop  in  the  course  of  diseases  which  specially  involve  the  heart,^ 
more  particularly  the  acute  fevers,  in  which  passive  hypersemia  and 
oedema  are  frequently  of  serious  import.  Existing  cardiac  lesions,  as 
already  mentioned,  will  predispose  to  oedema  if  the  heart  happens  to 
become  exhausted  or  weakened. 

Under  these  various  circumstances  gravitation  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  hyperaemia  and  oedema,  and  these 
phenomena  are  usually  most  distinct  in  the  parts  which  during  life 
have  been  the  most  dependents  Hence  the  term  Hypostatic  engorge 
ment  is  often  applied.  As  a  general  rule,  the  parts  affected  are  the 
posterior  and  basal  portions  of  the  lungs.  They  present  after  death  a 
dark  blue  colour,  and  the  tissue  is  bulkier  and  more  solid  than  normal. 
The  physical  condition  is  expressed  in  the  term  Splenization,  the  tissue 
resembling  that  of  the  spleen.  If  the  lung  be  incised  and  squeezed,  a 
frothy  fluid  mixed  with  blood  issues  from  the  cut  surface.  Examined 
microscopically  it  is  seen  that  the  capillaries  are  distended  and  the  lung 
alveoli  occupied  by  serous  fluid. 

HjrpostasiB  occurs  as  a  post-mortem  phenomenon,  and  this  mus^  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  diagnosis  of  hypostatic  engorgement.  Even  in  cases  of  sudden  death 
from  accident  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lung  are  often  of  a  livid  colour  from  the 
blood  before  coagulation  having  gravitated  to  the  parts  of  the  lung  which,  in  the 
recumbent  position  of  the  body,  were  dependent. 

When  passive  hyperaemia  and  oedema  have  persisted  for  a  time  they 
often  pass  into  a  condition  closely  allied  to  Inflammation.  Fibrine  and 
catarrhal  cells  are  present  in  the  lung  alveoli,  and  the  lung  tissue  be- 
comes more  and  more  consistent,  approaching  to  the  condition  of 
hepatization.  There  is  not,  however,  the  complete  condensation  of 
proper  pneumonia,  and  an  excess  of  fluid,  sometimes  of  a  thickish 
gi'umous  character,  exudes  from  the  cut  surface. 

(Edema  of  the  lungs  sometimes  occurs  without  hypensmia,  or  at 
least  with  very  little  evidence  of  the  latter  visible  post  mortem.  This 
admits  of  somewhat  ready  explanation  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease, 
where  it  is  related  to  the  general  tendency  to  oedema.  A  simple 
codema  may  also  occur  in  consequence  of  multiple  fat  embolism  in  the 
lung.     In  other  cases  there  is  no  apparent  cause  other  than  &ilure  of 
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the  heart,  and  the  absence  of  bypernmia  may  be  due  to  a  general 
anemia  or  to  some  local  conditions  such  as  pleural  effusion. 

In  cases  of  simple  cedema  the  lungs  are  pale  and  look  bidky.  On 
incision  clear  frothy  fluid  exudes,  sometimes  in  large  quantity. 

Oohnheim  has  endeavoured  to  elaoidate  the  pstholog;  of  cpdema  of  the  lungs 
by  experiment  in  animals.  An  extreme  passive  hyperemia  maf  be  produced  by 
paralyzing  the  lett  veatiicle,  while  the  right  ventricle  retains  its  fnll  powers. 
Cohnheim  supposed  that  a  weakening  of  the  left  ventricle  might  explain  the 
hjpeiamia  and  ledema  occorring  immediately  before  death.  This  explanation 
does  not  seem  to  the  aathor  to  be  a  likely  one.  Great  hypertemia  exists  in  cardiac 
lesions,  prodaced  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  to  that  in  these  experiments, 
namely,  by  obstniRtion  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  without  any  (edema,  unleaa 
there  is  a  failure  in  the  cardiac  contractions.  It  seema  to  be  rather  the  extreme 
atsgnation  of  blood,  which  such  failure  implies,  that  determines  the  icdema. 

Utarature.— BiuDFOBD,  De*.v,  and  L«wih.  (P«/m.  cirailation)  Proc.  of  Koy.  Soc., 
1B89 ;  ItoKmNSKv,  Lehrb.,  iii. ;  Zenker,  Beitr.  z.  norm,  nnd  pathol.  Anat.  d. 
Lnngen,  1862  ;  Cohnheim,  Allg.  Path.,  i.,  SOI,  IB82. 

3.  Embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery. — The  pulmonary  artery  is 
probably  more  liable  to  embolism  than  any  other  vessel  The  embolusi 
may  be  derived  from  thrombi  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  or  in  th*-. 
ns:  It  may  consist  of  fat,  or  it  may  ha\e  ongin  in  tumours  or 
parasites  which  ba^e  penetrated  the  veins 


In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  hsemorrhagic  infarction 
results,  but  by  no  means  in  all  (see  p.   106).      In   the  case  of  Fkt 
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embolism  there  may  be  many  small  haemorrhages  with  oedema,  or 
even  a  more  considerable  area  of  hsBmorrhage.  (See  p.  109  and  Figs. 
33  and  357.) 

There  are  many  cases  of  pulmonary  embolism  without  any  development  of  the 
infarction,  and,  it  may  be,  without  any  pronounced  appearances  at  all.  If  the 
embolus  be  large  enough  to  obstruct  the  main  artery  of  the  lung,  then  there  can 
be  no  haemorrhage,  as  the  whole  lung  is  cut  off  from  its  blood  supply  through  the 
pulmonary  artery.  When  smaller  branches  are  occluded,  the  infarction  may  be 
absent.  Cases  of  sudden  death  after  parturition  occur  from  embolic  obstruction 
of  the  lungs  without  any  infarction.  The  suddenness  of  death  in  some  of  these 
cases  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  obstruction  in  the  lungs 
and  consequent  non -aeration  of  the  blood.  It  seems  rather  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  fact  that,  as  the  blood  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  left  ventricle  in 
sufficient  amount,  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata  are  deprived  of  their  proper 
nourishment.  In  such  cases  the  right  ventricle  will  be  found  dilated,  while  the 
lungs  are  pale  and  probably  over-inflated  by  the  violent  but  ineffectual  respiratory 
efforts.  These  sudden  deaths  after  confinement  used  to  be  ascribed  to  shock 
before  Virchow  pointed  out  their  true  significance. 

4.  Pulmonary  hsBmorrhage. — Haemorrhage  occurs  in  the  lungs 
under  a  considerable  variety  of  circumstances  and  presents  many 
different  appearances. 

The  T"j?mP^^^'^gP^  '^^'^ffitrifty  is  the  form  most  frequently  met  with 
after  death.  It  results  from  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
this  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  due  to  embolism,  but  in  a  few  may 
be  the  result  of  thrombosis.  In  cases  of  extreme  passive  hypersemia, 
there  may  be  such  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery  in 
some  parts  as  to  induce  coagulation,  but  this  is  very  rare. 

The  pulmonary  artery  in  itself  and  its  branches  is  an  end-artery,  but 
various  local  circumstances  frequently  interfere  with  the  formation  of  the 
infarction.  The  capillaries  of  the  lung  are  wide,  and  may  act  in  the 
same  way  as  anastomosing  vessels  so  as  to  keep  up  the  circulation  and 
prevent  engorgement.  In  addition,  the  bronchial  artery  nourishes  the 
lung  tissue  and  even  forms  communications  with  the  pulmonary  artery. 
The  infarction  is  least  likely  to  occur  where  the  affected  piece  of  lung 
tissue  is  completely  surrounded  by  lung  tissue  whose  capillaries  com- 
municate. The  existence  of  the  pleura  at  one  or  several  surfaces  will 
interfere  with  such  communication,  and  hence  the  infarction  is  more 
common  at  edges,  where  two  or  three  surfaces  are  covered  with  pleura, 
than  in  the  substance  of  the  lung  or  at  its  lateral  and  posterior  aspects. 

The  observation  of  Pitt  confirms  these  statements  in  so  far  as  that  blocking  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  frequent  without  the  occurrence  of  the  hiemorrhagic  in- 
farction. This  author  asserts,  in  opposition  to  Cohnheim,  that  thrombosis  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  a  frequent  lesion. 
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The  hsemoiThagic  in&rction  presents  itself  as  a  limited  piece  of  con- 
densed lung  tissue,  which  may  be  often  recognized  by  its  dark  colour 
seen  through  the  pleura,  but  is  more  easily  discovered  by  handling  the 
lung,  when  the  solid  mass  is  readily  detected.  It  is  more  or  less  wedge- 
shaped,  the  base  being  at  the  surface.  It  is  usually  peripheral  and  most 
frequently  at  an  edge  of  the  lung.  It  presents  great  varieties  in  size  up 
to  nearly  half  the  lung,  but  it  is  most  commonly  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions. When  recent,  the  infarction  looks  on  section  like  a  recent  blood 
clot^  and  has  almost  a  similar  smooth  surface,  from  which  circumstances 
the  term  Pulmonary  apoplexy  used  to  be  given  to  the  condition  from 
the  analogy  of  haemorrhage  in  the  brain,  which  produces  cerebral 
apoplexy.  As  time  goes  on  the  colour  merges  into  brown,  and  the 
appearance  may  come  to  resemble  that  of  red  hepatization.  As  blood 
fills  the  air  spaces  the  piece  of  lung  is  more  bulky  than  that  surround- 
ing it.  The  infarction,  therefore,  is  often  seen  as  a  rounded  bulging 
beneath  the  pleura,  or,  when  the  lung  is  divided  it  stands  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  pleura  over  the  infarction  is 
usually  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibrinous  exudation  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  the  pleural  cavity  contains  fluid,  often  in  considerable  quantity. 

Search  should  always  be  made  for  the  obstruction  in  the  artery. 
The  arteries  in  the  infarction  itself  may  be  filled  with  coagulum,  but 
the  plugging  generally  extends  beyond  its  apex,  the  actual  embolus 
being  usually  some  little  distance  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  infarction. 
An  endeavour  should  also  be  made  to  find  the  source  of  the  embolus. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  affected  parts  of  the  lung  show,  as  in  Fig. 
358,  an  enormous  aggregation  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  lung  alveoli  and 
finer  bronchial  tubes,  with  distension  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  The 
absolute  filling  out  of  the  alveoli  with  blood  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
air  indicates  that  there  has  been  a  leakage  from  the  capillaries  gradu- 
ally filling  up  the  alveoli  and  expelling  the  air.  There  is  usually  hardly 
a  trace  of  fibrine  to  be  seen,  merely  rod  corpuscles  which  have  escaped 
by  diapedesis,  and  some  catarrhal  cells.  Such  cells  are  nearly  always 
present,  the  blood  irritating  the  epithelium  and  including  their 
I    production. 

If  the  patient  live  for  some  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  infarction 
certain  changes  occur  in  it,  but  there  are  few  actual  observations  bearing 
on  this  point.  A  case  observed  post  mortem  by  the  author  gave 
definite  indications  as  to  the  course  of  events.  The  symptoms  during 
life  indicated  the  formation  of  an  infarction  months  before  death.  The 
conditions  observed  were  those  of  partial  recovery  from  the  lesion. 
The  pulmonary  tissue  was  brown  and  partly  condensed  in  a  limited 
area.     The  artery  supplying  this  area  showed  a  plug  consisting  of 
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connective  tissue  formed  by  the  process  of  organization  described  at 
p.  101.  The  circulation  had  been  partly  restored  by  this  process.  It 
is^apparent  from  this  observation  that  in  some  cases  the  infarction 


clears  away  :  the  blood  is  discharged  by  expectoration,  and  the  circula- 
tion is  re-eatabliahed,  but  the  portion  of  lung  is  unduly  pigmented. 
In  other  cases  the  portion  of  lung  gradually  shrinks,  and  the 
ultimate  result  is  a.  pigmented  induration.  Indurations,  probably  of 
this  origin,  are  not  infrequently  met  with  in  cases  of  valvular  disease- 
In  other  cases,  a^ain,  the  portion  of  Ituig  tissue  dies  and  sloughs,  so  that 
a  cavity  forms.  Sometimes  the  slough  decomposes,  and  we  huve  all  the 
features  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  It  may  seem  strange  that  necrosis, 
which  is  the  regular  result  in  other  organs,  is  not  of  more  constant 
occurrence  in  the  lungs.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  lung  tissue  in  the  midst  of  the  infarction  is  still  nourished  by 
the  bronchial  artery,  and  that,  while  the  capillaries  and  actual  walls  of 
the  alveoli  may  die,  the  interlobular  connective  tissue  may  survive,  and 
may  even  use  the  necrosed  tissue  as  pabulum. 
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Conditions  resembling  in  general  and  microscopic  appearances  the 
haemorrhagic  infarction  occur  in  extreme  cases  of  passive  hyperaemia. 
This  is  not  surprising  as  the  infarction  is  itself  the  result  of  stagnation 
of  blood.  But  the  hsemorrhagic  condensations  produced  by  passive 
hyperaemia  have  not  the  locality  or  limitation  of  the  proper  infarction. 

There  are  also  haemorrhages  in  scurvy,  haemophilia,  haemorrhagic 
small-pox,  etc.  Haemorrhage  is  very  frequent  in  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
as  will  be  subsequently  described.  It  is  asserted  also  that  there  may 
be  rupture  of  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  from  fatty  degeneration 
of  its  walls,  as  we  may  have  haemorrhage  in  the  brain  from  atheroma^ 
but  this  is  excessively  rare. 

HsBmorrhage  is  not  uncommon  from  Tearing  or  Rupture  of  the 
lung,  by  a  penetrating  instrument  or  a  broken  rib.  The  blood  in  this 
case  will  partly  escape  into  the  pleura,  but  it  will  also  collect  in  the 
cavity  torn  in  the  lung  and  infiltrate  neighbouring  parts  of  the  paren- 
chyma. According  to  Rokitansky  blood  thus  effused  may  be  encap- 
suled  and  subsequently  infiltrated  with  lime  salts  like  a  foreign  body. 

When  the  haemorrhage  is  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  or 
the  lung  alveoli,  then  it  appears  in  the  sputum.  To  some  extent, 
however,  the  blood  remains  in  the  air  passages,  and  if  it  be  in  consider- 
able quantity  it  may  even  be  carried  by  InsufSation  into  the  lung 
alveoli.  The  blood,  in  this  case,  is  mixed  with  air,  and  there  is  no  such 
condensation  as  that  which  occurs  in  the  haemorrhagic  infarction.  In 
the  lung  alveoli  the  blood  acting  as  a  foreign  body  irritates  the  tissue 
and  a  catarrhal  inflammation  may  result.  In  such  cases  large  catarrhal 
cells  occupy  the  alveoli  abundantly  wherever  the  blood  has  penetrated, 
and  these  cells  may  be  deeply  stained  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood.   fhc^^^jjLAJ^^u^ 

Literature. — Rokitansky,  Lehrb.,  iii. ;  Zenkkr,  Beitr.  zur  norm.  a.  path.  Anat.  d. 
Lungen,  1862;  Hertz,  in  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  v.;  Cohnheim,  AUg.  Path.,  1882,  i., 
501 ;  Gerhabdt,  Volkmann's  lectures  (Syd.  Boc.  transl.),  1876,  2nd  ser.,  p.  261 ; 
Pitt,  Path,  trans.,  xliv.,  1893;  Fujinami,  Virch.  Arch.,  clii.,  1898;  Bcbiba,  (Fat 
Embolism)  Untersuch.  U.  die  Fettembolie,  Deut.  Zeitsch.  f.  Chururgie,  1879,  B.  xii.» 
§  110  (literature). 

VI. -INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  LUNG. 

The  inflammations  of  the  lung  vary  considerably  according  to  cause, 
distribution,  and  the  structures  specially  affected.  The  irritant  which 
leads  to  the  inflammation  may  have  its  seats  primarily  in  the  bronchi, 
in  the  lung  alveoli,  or  in  the  pulmonary  arteries.  In  the  first  case  it 
will  probably  happen  that  the  agent  will  affect  certain  bronchi  and 
their  connected  alveoli  so  as  to  produce  a  Lobular  distribution.     In  the 
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second  case  there  may  be  a  general  diffusion  over  a  wide  tract  of  lung, 
such  as  a  whole  lobe  or  more,  so  as  to  give  a  Lobar  distribution,  whilst 
in  the  third  case  there  is  likely  to  be  an  Embolic  distribution. 

The  character  of  the  inflammation  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the^ 
irritant  as  well  as  on  its  distribution.  We  have  acute  inflammations, 
with  excessive  exudation,  sometimes  going  on  to  suppuration ;  and  wo 
have  chronic  inflammations  with  new-formation  of  connective  tissue. 
We  have  also  inflammations  mainly  aflecting  the  lining  membranes  of 
bronchi  and  alveoli,  and  others  involving  the  deeper  structures.  In 
nearly  all  inflammations  the  epithelium  of  the  alveoli  is  more  or  lesa 
involved.  In  acute  inflammations  it  is  soon  shed,  while  in  the  chronic 
forms  it  proliferates  and  yields  large  cells  (catarrhal  cells)  which  may 
accumulate  in  the  alveoli. 

The  chief  forms  of  inflammation  may  be  considered  under  four 
headings,  namely,  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  acute  broncho-pneumonia, 
embolic  pneumonia,  and  chronic  or  interstitial  pneumonia.  In  phthisis, 
pulmonalis  many  of  the  lesions  are  inflammatory,  but,  as  we  have  here 
a  true  tuberculosis,  the  inflammatory  manifestations  will  be  considered 
along  with  the  tubercular. 

1.  Acute  lobar  pneumonia  {Crovpotis  pnevnimiia). — This  is  essentially 
a  disease  of  the  lung  alveoli,  and  the  most  prominent  feature  is  an 
exudation  of  fibrine,  from  which  the  name  croupous  pneumonia  is- 
derived. 

The  Causation  of  pneumonia  has  been  already  considered  at  pp. 
346,  347.  Certain  forms  of  microbes,  of  which  the  diplococcus  of 
Fraenkel  is  the  chief,  are  the  active  agents.  These  microbes  are  often 
present  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  exudation  contained  in  the  lung 
alveoli.  The  fact  that  the  diplococcus  is  frequently  present  in  the 
normal  sputum,  and  consequently  in  the  lung,  points  to  the  existence 
of  other  contributing  causes.  It  is  probable  that  certain  conditions  of 
the  body,  such  as  exposure  to  cold  or  a  preceding  attack  of  true 
influenza,  may  give  occasion  to  the  specific  microbe  and  enable  it  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  tissues.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also 
that  an  acute  pneumonia  may  be  produced  by  an  imtant  in  the  blood, 
as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  met  with  in  cases  where 
carbolic  acid  has  been  administered  in  considerable  quantity  by  mistake. 

Pneumonia  is  to  bo  regarded  as  one  of  the  acute  specific  fevers  in 
which  the  infective  agent  has  a  local  seat.  The  lungs  present  the 
more  direct  eflects  of  the  agent,  but  the  general  febrile  disturbance  is 
clinically  the  more  important  part  of  the  phenomena.  The  fever  has  a 
distinct  periodicity,  and,  consistently  with  this,  there  is  an  antitoxine 
produced,  which  has  the  power  of  conferring  immunity  (see  pp.289-290). 
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Many  epidemics  of  pneumonia  have  been  observed  in  various  quarters  of  the 
globe  (see  Hirsoh).  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  occasionally  epidemic  outbreaks 
of  fever  of  peculiar  and  unusual  characters  have  been  associated  with  acute 
pneumonia.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  an  epidemic  which  occurred  in 
an  industrial  school  in  Glasgow,  which  in  some  of  the  earlier  cases  caused  death 
within  twenty- four  hours  of  the  onset,  and  which,  in  many  of  the  cases  which 
lived  for  a  longer  period  or  survived,  was  accompanied  by  a  typical  pneumonia. 
This  epidemic  could  not  be  referred  to  any  of  the  recognized  forms  of  fever  (see 
Bussell).     Strain  has  also  described  an  epidemic  of  pneumonia  in  South  America. 

The  disease  is  an  acute  inflamination,  and  as  the  lung  alveoli 
possess  merely  a  single  layer  of  pavement  epithelium  which  is  soon 
desquamated,  the  inflammation  resembles  that  of  serous  rather  than  of 
mucous  membranes.  As  in  the  former  we  have  here  a  fibrinous 
exudation,  and  though  this  occurs  primarily  and  mainly  in  the  alveoli, 
the  fibrine,  as  we  shall  see,  generally  extends  to  the  finer  bronchi, 
forming  casts  of  them. 

Pneumonia  is  divisible  into  several  stages,  which,  however,  to  some 
extent  merge  into  each  other. 

In  the  first  stage,  that  of  Engorgement  there  is  an  active  infiam- 
matory  hyperaemia ;  the  lung  capillaries  are  highly  injected,  and  there 
is  an  exudation  of  serous  fluid  into  the  air  veaiclea.  To  the  naked  eye 
the  affected  portion  of  lung  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  to  the  touch  it  is 
t:^  inelaAtic,  and  the  finger  applied  to  the  surface  leaves  a  pit  behind.  On 
ection  a  reddish  serum  flows  out,  and  the  tissue  does  not  crepitate 
under  the  knife  so  much  as  in  the  natural  state.  This  state,  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  cut  surface  of  the  diseased  lung  to  the  spleen,  has 
been  called  Splenization.  So  far  as  the  merely  anatomical  condition  is 
concerned  the  lung  is  very  much  in  the  same  state  as  in  passive 
hyperaemia  and  oedema,  to  which  also  the  term  splenization  is  applied. 
In  pneumonia,  however,  the  splenization  is  not  localized  in  the 
dependent  parts,  but  it  affects  a  definite  region  of  lung,  generally  the 
lower  lobe  as  a  whole,  along  with,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  the  upper. 
Like  other  inflammatory  exudations,  the  serous  fluid  contains  leucocytes 
and  also  red  blood-corpuscles,  sometimes  in  large  numbers.  As  the 
alveoli  are  filled  with  serous  fluid,  the  air,  bubbling  in  and  out  among 
the  fluid  during  respiration,  produces  the  fine  crepitation  which  is  the 
characteristic  auscultatory  sign  of  this  stage. 

In  the  second  stage,  that  of  Bed  hepatization,  we  have  fibrine 

deposited  in  the  alveoli.     In  consequence  a  coagulum  (Fig.  359)  comes 

\  '".to  occupy  the  lumen  of  the  vesicles  and  infundibula,  instead  of  the 

t«  ■'    mixture  of  serous  fluid  and  air  which  is  present  in  the  first  stage.    The 

coagulum,  like  the  fluid,  contains  abundant  leucocytes  and  some  red 

corpuscles,  the  former  often  so  abundantly  as  almost  to  conceal  the 
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fibrine.     The  fibrine  maybe  detected  as  a  coarse  network  of  interlacing 
fibres  (Fig.  360).     The  capillaries  of  the  lung  are  in  much  the  same 
state  of  over-distension  as  in  the  first  stage,  and  the 
lung  parenchyma  is  likewise  little  altered 

On  microscopic  examination  of  an  ordmary  section 
of  the  lung  in  this  stage  the  lung  alveoli  are  found 
to  be  occupied  by  solid  plugs,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  air,  as  in  Fig.  361.  On  closer  examination 
of  an  unstained  section,  or  by  means  of  special 
staining,  the  fibriiio  will  be  detected  as  in  Fig  360 

The  red  corpuscles  are  present  in  the  alveoli  in 
very  varying  proportion.  They  are  never  entirely 
absent,  but  they  fonn  generally  the  minority  of  the 
total  cells  present;  in  some  eases  they  are  equal  to  Ftji  s.«— CoHtuttmaii 
the  leucocytes,  in  some  more  abundant.  In  very  »iid»irve«ici«iiipnBu- 
rare  cases  they  are  so  abundant  that  the  exudation  ^S'banvIkh.)  """" 
has  more  the  character  of  an  ordinary  clot  than  of  a 
fibrinous  exudation.  In  these  latter  cases,  which  may  be  described 
as  Htemorrba^c  pneumonia,  the  lung  itself  has  a  deep  red  colour. 


Fig.  MO.-A  liiug  ^veoliui  la  aculf  pneumonia. 

These  art]  .mest^  very  severe  cases,  and  imply  .a.  prevuiUB  state  of 
debility_in  the  jw.tient,  .very  commonly  referable  to  alcoholic  excess. 
In  accordance  with  this  exudation  of  red  blood-corjniscleB  we  have,  in 
this  and  in  the  preceding  stage,  the  rusty  tinge  of  the  sputum  which  is 
characteristic  of  pneumonia. 
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The  appearance  of  the  lung  in  this  stage  ia  somewhat  different  from 
that  in  the  first     It  retains  its  re<l  colour,  both  from  the  continuance  ' 


Pfg.  »8l.-H»pat1iation  or  liin«.  The  Boctlou  <■  made  »  M  to  luclude  p«rt  of 
hBpltlEcd  lonor  lobe  and  unnHected  upper  lobs,  with  iDtensnlng  plrunl  niUfMOi. 
The  lattur  an  CMted  irlth  flbrlne  from  the  usual  acute  plouriiy.     x  100, 

■of  the  congestion  of  the  capillaries  and  from  the  red  corpuscles  in  the 
-exudation,  but  it  is  now  much  firmer  and  heavier — it  does  not  crepitate 
under  the  knife  or  finger,  and  it  sinks  in  water — no  air  being  any 
longer  containefl  in  the  vesicles.  On  section  fi-om  a  sound  part  into  a 
bepatized  part,  it  is  observed  that  the  latter  remains  on  a  level  while 
the  sound  part  sinks  away,  so  that  the  diseased  part  appears  enlarged. 
Even  on  external  examination  the  affected  part  of  the  lung  looks  bulky. 
On  more  close  examination,  the  cut  surface  has  not  the  homogeneous 
velvety  character  of  the  lung  in  splenization,  but  a  coarse  granular 
appearance,  and  this  will  be  more  readily  seen  on  tearing  the  tissue  and 
I  examining  the  torn  surface  with  a  lens.  The  granulations  thus  brought 
lout  are  undoubtedly  the  plugs  of  librino  with  corpuscles  which  fill  the 
lair  vesicles.  On  stroking  the  cut  surface  with  the  blade  of  the  knife 
J-casts  of  the  veaiclea  and  infiindibula  may  be  obtained  (as  in  Fig.  359). 
The  finer  bronchial  tubes  when  laid  open  are  generally  found  to  contain 
easts  of  soft  fibrine,  as  if  the  exudation  had  overflowed  from  the  alveoli 
into  them.  The  appearance  of  a  section  of  such  a  lung  has  been  com- 
pared, from  its  aoli<l  character,  granular  surface,  and  colour,  to  that  of 
the  liver,  hence  the  name  hepatization  applied  to  this  stage. 

The  solidified  lung  is  a  much  better  conductor  of  sounds  than  a  lung 
filled  with  air;  hence,  during  life,  we  hear  the  sounds  of  the  trachea 
-and  bronchi  much  more  distinctly  than  usual ;  it  is  as  if  one  put  the 
stethoscope  over  the  trachea  itself. 

The  third  stage,  that  of  Grey,hsjiatizfttioii,  develops  naturally  out  of 
the  second.  In  the  earlier  periods  red  corpuscles  are  exuded  largely, 
but  except  in  cases  of  a  htemorrhagic  kind  the  white  very  much  pre- 
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ponderate,  but  especially  in  the  later  periods.  The  leucocytes  swarm- 
ing into  the  alveoli  distend  them  more  and  more.  The  additional 
material  in  the  vesicles  also  causes  pressure  to  be  exercised  on  the 
capillaries,  which  are  thereby  emptied.  In  this  way  we  have,  instead  of 
the  previous  hyperiemia,  an  ansemia  of  the  tissue.  In  accordance  with 
the  much  less  abundance  of  red  blood,  and  the  presence  of  an  additional 
number  of  colourless  cells,  the  colour  of  the  tissue  is  changed.  It 
retains  the  firm  character,  and  the  granular  appearance  of  the  previous 
stage,  but  the  coloiu*  is  grey.  The  pigment  of  the  lung  intermixed  with 
the  white  colour  of  the  multitudinous  cells  gives  the  appearance  which 
has  been  aptly  described  as  marbled. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  during  life  the  vessels  are  empty.  It  is 
always  possible  to  inject  the  vessels  after  death,  and  during  life  no  doubt  the  force 
of  the  heart  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  circulation.  We  are,  therefore,  scarcely 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  grey  colour  of  this  stage  is  anything  but  a  post-mortem 
appearance. 

In  the  last  stage,  that  oi  Resolution,  the  lung  returns  to  its  normal 
condition.  The  cells  and  fibrine  in  the  air  vesicles  undergo  fatty  de- 
generation, and  the  plugs  soften.  Even  in  the  stage  of  grey  hepatization 
the  leucocytes  and  fibrine  have  begun  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration, 
and  this  process  advances  in  the  stage  of  resolution.  The  fatty 
degeneration  and  disintegration  of  both  cells  and  fibrine  result  in  the 
conversion  of  the  exudation  into  an  emulsion  which  fills  the  alveoli, 
and,  having  a  yellow  or  greyish-brown  turbid  appearance,  resembles 
pus  in  its  naked-eye  appearances. 

The  lung  is  still  solid,  still  sinks  in  water,  but  its  firmness  is  gone, 
its  surface  is  pale,  yellowish,  or  greyish  rod,  it  has  lost  the  granular 
appearance,  and  a  greyish,  dirty  fluid  oozes  out,  which  makes  the 
surface  so  slippery  that  a  small  portion  is  with  difficulty  lifted  or  held 
in  the  fingers.  The  tissue  is  also  extremely  soft,  and  readily  tears 
under  manipulation.  In  removing  such  a  lung  from  the  body,  unless 
care  is  exercised,  pressure  of  the  fingers  may  rupture  the  tissue,  and 
as  the  pus  or  emulsion  flows  into  the  cavity  it  may  give  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  abscesses  in  the  midst  of  the  lung. 

The  softened  exudation  is  now  in  a  condition  to  be  disposed  of,  and 
this  is  done  partly  by  expectoration,  but  chiefly  by  absorption.  The 
exudation  must  have  ])een  thoroughly  softened  before  it  will  make  its 
way  through  the  narrow^  neck  of  the  infundibulum  into  the  bronchus, 
and  the  fatty  emulsion  is  for  the  most  part  absorbed.  It  is  remarkable 
how  rapidly  an  extensive  exudation  in  the  lung  may  be  disposed  of. 
Sometimes,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days  from  the  crisis  of  a  pneu- 
monia, the  physical  signs  will  indicate  an  approach  to  complete  disposal 
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of  the  exudation  and  return  of  air  to  the  alveoli,  and  this  may  be  almost 
entirely  by  absorption,  little  expectoration  occurring  in  the  interval. 
In  some  cases,  however,  expectoration  materially  aids  in  the  disposal 
of  the  exudation. 

After  the  infundibula  and  vesicles  are  emptied  the  blood  returns  in 
full  force  into  the  capillaries.  Instead  of  the  anaemia  we  have  indeed  a 
hypersemia,  for  the  tissue  has  been  weakened  by  the  inflammation,  and 
is  less  able  to  resist  the  blood-pressure  than  formerly.  It  should  be 
remembered  in  practice  that  the  lungs  of  a  pneumonic  patient  take 
some  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  inflammation,  and  great 
exertion  during  convalescence  should  be  warned  against,  till  the  tissue 
has  recovered  its  tone. 

Pjumlent  infiltration  is  a  termination  of  pneumonia  which  is  rarely 
met  with  as  compared  with  resolution.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  the 
inflammation  ceasing,  it  goes  on  in  its  acute  form,  and  leucocytes 
continue  to  be  exuded.  In  this  case,  when  the  fibrine  breaks  down, 
its  place  is  taken  by  pus,  and  a  true  purulent  infiltration  occurs.  The 
condition  somewhat  resembles  that  present  while  resolution  is  in  pro- 
gress, the  fatty  emulsion  in  that  case  rescm])Iing  pus  in  its  naked-eye 
characters. 

The  purulent  infiltration  in  some  cases  results  in  Abscess,  of  which 
there  may  be  several  present.  There  may  be  nipture  of  a  considerable 
vessel  in  the  wall  of  such  an  abscess  and  profuse  haemorrhage.  The 
abscess  may  subsequently  burst  into  a  bronchus  or  the  pleura,  in  the 
latter  case  producing  empyema,  and  perhaps  pneumothorax. 

Another  unfortunate  result  which  sometimes  occurs  is  Q-angrene  of 
the  lung.  This  is  mostly  met  with  in  the,  haemorrhagic  form  ^nd  in 
drunkards,  but  it  may  occur  where,  in  addition  to  pneumonia,  there  is 
a  bronchiectatic  cavity  with  decomposing  contents. 

Another  rare  result  is  Chronic  pneumonia,  whose  description  follows 
below. 

The  Pleura  always  takes  part  more  or  less  in  the  inflammation  of 
the  lung  (see  Fig.  361).  The  pleural  surface  of  the  inflamed  portion 
of  lung  is  coated  with  a  white  fibrinous  exudation,  which  is  some- 
times of  considerable  thickness.  There  is  rarely  any  considerable 
serous  exudation  in  the  pleura,  probably  because  the  lung  distended 
with  the  solid  exudation  fills  the  cavity,  and  by  its  pressure  prevents 
the  accumulation  of  fluid.  Sometimes  the  pleural  exudation  takes  on 
a  purulent  character,  and  an  empyema  may  remain  after  the  resolution 
of  the  pneumonia.  In  some  cases  the  inflammation  extends  to  the 
pericardium,  on  the  surface  of  which  there  may  be  a  slight  fibrinous 
exudation. 
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When  resolution  occurs  the  pleurisy  will  become  chronic  and  the 
fibrinous  exudation  will  be  gradually  absorbed.  The  result  will  usually 
be  coalescence  of  the  two  pleural  suriaces,  adhesion  of  the  pleura. 

Pneumonia  is  an  acute  febrile  disease,  and  so  produces  secondary 
changes  in  the  organs  of  the  body,  generally  comparable  with  those  in 
acute  specific  fevers.  There  is  commonly,  but  not  always,  enlargement 
of  the  spleen.  The  liver  is  usually  enlarged,  and  shows  parenchymatous 
infiltration.  Herpes  of  the  lips  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  pneu- 
monia, this  condition  being  probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  toxine  on 
the  nerve  stems  concerned. 

In  some  cases  of  pneumonia  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mediastinum  and  sub- 
pleural  tissue  are  the  seats  of  inflammatory  cedema,  which  may  extend  to  the  loose 
tissue  between  the  oesophagus  and  trachea,  up  to  the  retropharyngeal  tissue,  the 
soft  palate,  the  tonsils,  and  even  to  the  nares.  Sometimes  this  inflammation 
assumes  a  phlegmonous  character.  This  probably  occurs  by  propagation  of  the 
specific  microbe  in  these  loose  tissues  (Weichselbaum). 

2.  Acute  jronQhOrp^ an m  nni  a  (Catarrhal  jmeumania,  Capillary  hron- 
rhitis). — This  disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  children,  and  is  in  them, 
as  in  adults,  associated  with  catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi.  The  bronchi 
are  first  affected,  and  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  pneumonia  springs  out 
of  a  Capillary  bronchitis,  the  tubes  afi'ected  being  those  of  the  finest 
•calibre.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  bronchitis  originates  in 
measles,  or  it  may  occur  in  diphtheria,  or  small-pox,  or  whooping-cough. 
In  adults  it  may  follow  typhoid  or  other  infectious  fever,  or  it  may  be 
the  result  of  the  inhalation  of  irritating  gases. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  an  ordinary  bronchial  catarrh,  such  as  was 
described  in  the  section  on  bronchitis,  seldom  goes  on  to  a  catarrhal 
pneumonia,  but  that  for  the  most  part  the  latter  is  due  to  the  existence 
of  some  special  irritant  such  as  the  virus  of  measles. 

As  the  disease  begins  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  is  propagated  to 
the  lung  tissue,  it  follows  in  its  distribution  the  arrangement  of  the 
bronchial  tubes;  that  is  to  say,  it  occurs  in  a  lobular  form,  hence 
the  name  Lobular  pneumonia  which  is  frequently  used.  Although  the 
disease  is  thus  primarily  lobular,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  often  occur  in 
several  neighbouring  lobules,  and  so  a  considerable  tract  of  lung  may 
be  involved. 

The  inflammation  manifests  itself  by  the  production  of  an  exudation 

mingled  with  cells,  so  that  the  fine  bronchi  and  the  connected  alveoli 

become  filled.     There  is  thus  brought  about  a  lobular  condensation. 

The  cells  produced  are  partly  leucocytes  and  partly  catan-hal  cells,  the 

derivatives  of  the  epithelium.     The  proportion  of  each  of  these  will 

depend  somewhat  on  the  acuteness  and  nature  of  the  irritant,  but  in 

3c 
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acute  cases  each  minute  bronchus  will  often  contain  a  small  drop  of 
pus.  In  addition  to  these  cells  fibrine  and  red  blood-corpuscles  are 
frequently  present  in  the  lung  alveoli.  The  aifected  pieces  of  lung  are 
firm  and  reddish  brown  or  grey,  and  on  the  cut  surface  stand  above 
the  general  level.  Even  when  a  considerable  district  is  affected  the 
lobular  appearance  is  usually  visible. 

As  the  disease  begins  in  a  catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi,  there  is  often 
Collapse  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  lung  even  before  any  actual 
inflammatory  process  has  occurred.  The  obstruction  of  the  tubes  with 
tough  secretion  suflficiently  accounts  for  this  collapse  (see  p.  747).  It  is 
a  lobular  collapse,  and,  as  seen  from  the  surface,  areas  of  larger  or 
smaller  size  are  depressed  and  of  a  bluish  red  colour.  These  are  mostly 
to  be  found,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  |X)stcrior  and  inferior  parts  of 
the  lung.  In  other  parts,  and  especially  in  the  upper  lobes,  we  may 
have  emphysema. 

The  inflammation  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  bronchi  and  alveoli, 
but  may  extend  to  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung  generally.  In 
such  cases  the  exudation  in  the  bronchi  is  composed  of  leucocytes,  and 
cells  of  a  similar  character  infiltrate  the  bronchial  wall  and  neighbouring 
structures,  the  bronchi  evidently  forming  centres  of  irritation. 

In  many  cases  Acute  pleurisy  accompanies  the  process  in  the  lung. 

The  inflammatory  products  in  the  air  vesicles  may  after  a  time 
undergo  fatty  degeneration,  break  down,  and  be  discharged,  some  part 
of  them  being  probably  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  result  is  not  in  every  part  of  the  lung  so  fortunate.  For 
one  thing,  the  collapsed  portions  may  remain  uninflated,  and,  as  con- 
siderable tracts  of  lung  may  be  affected,  marked  shrinking  of  the  lung 
and  deformity  may  result.  Or,  again,  the  catarrh  may  become  chronic, 
and,  being  associated  with  an  interstitial  inflammation,  result  in  a 
permanent  induration,  the  alveoli  being  encroached  on  by  the  growing 
connective  tissue,  as  in  the  case  of  chronic  pneumonia.  In  this  way, 
the  person,  though  recovering,  emerges  from  the  disease  with  a  damaged 
lung ;  according  to  the  extent  of  the  permanent  damage  will  be  the 
shrinking  of  the  lung  and  possible  displacement  of  organs.  Again, 
phthisis  pulmonalis  may  develop  out  of  an  acute  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
but  this  is  fortunately  an  unusual  result. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  disease  begins  in  the  bronchi,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  by  Buhl  that,  throughout,  the  inflammation  remains  confined  to  the 
bronchi,  the  inflammatory  products  found  in  the  alveoli  being  simply  insufSated 
from  the  bronchi.  This  view,  however,  can  hardly  be  maintained,  as  evidence  of 
acute  changes  can  actually  be  observed  in  the  epithelium  of  the  alveoli. 

3.  Septic  broncho-pneumonia. — This  name  is  applied  to  conditions  in 
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which  the  bronchial  tubes  contain  decomposing  matters,  which  irritate 
the  bronchial  wall  and  the  corresponding  lung  parenchyma.  There  is, 
as  in  the  preceding  form,  a  lobular  pneumonia,  and  the  histological 
changes  are  somewhat  similar,  although  with  a  greater  tendency  to 
suppuratioiL 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  bronchi  contain  acrid  contents 
are  somewhat  various.  Thus  division  of  the  pneomo-gastric  nerve  in 
animals  leads  to  stagnation  of  the  secretions  of  the  bronchi  and  to  a 
broncho-pneumonia.  Similarly  we  sometimes  have  this  condition  in 
persons  who  have  been  long  unconscious  from  disease  of  the  brain,  and 
in  whom  the  bronchial  secretion  stagnates.  In  cases  of  bronchiectasis 
also  there  is  often  a  great  accumulation  of  putrid  juices  in  the  dilated 
bronchi,  which  may  give  rise  to  inflammation.  Grangi'ene  of  the  lungs 
and  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi  are  also  occasional 
causes  of  the  condition  under  consideration.  In  these  cases  the  putrid 
matters  are  sometimes  carried  inwards  into  the  finer  bronchi  by  the 
inspiratory  current,  and  the  resulting  lobular  pneumonia  may.  be  at 
parts  distant  from  the  original  lesion.  In  such  cases  the  name  Insuffla- 
tion pneumonia  is  sometimes  applied.  In  new-born  children  there  is 
sometimes  a  ])roncho-pneumonia  brought  about  by  the  insufflation  of 
the  amnionic  fluid  or  of  putrid  fluids  from  the  maternal  parts. 

4.  Diphtheritic  pneumonia. — In  many  cases  of  diphtheria  the  exuda- 
tion extends  down  the  bronchi  even  to  their  finest  ramifications,  and 
sometimes  also  to  the  lung  alveoli.  The  bronchi  contain  casts  which 
do  not  generally  obstruct  the  calibre  entirely.  These  casts  consist  of 
fibrine  and  leucocytes,  the  latter  in  great  abundance.  Sometimes  the 
finer  bronchi  generally  are  filled  with  leucocytes.  There  is  also  exuda- 
tion of  leucocytes  into  the  air  vesicles,  but  not  usually  of  fibrine.  This 
extension  is  from  the  penetration  of  the  bacillus  diphtheriae  into  the 
lungs.  Although  there  is  a  great  exudation  of  leucocytes  these  do 
not  englobe  the  bacilli  as  they  do  the  pneumococcus.  The  bacillus 
diphtheriae  is  taken  up  by  the  epithelium  of  the  alveoli  (Flexner  and 
Anderson). 

5.  Embolic  pneumonia  (Pycemia  or  Metastatic  abscesses). — In  cases  of 
septic  thrombosis  of  veins  (thrombo-phlebitis)  in  connection  with  wounds 
or  abscesses,  a  septic  embolism  is  liable  to  occur,  in  which  the  lungs  are 
most  directly  involved.  Pieces  of  the  thrombi  containing  pyogenic 
microbes  (generally  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus)  are  carried  to  the 
lung  and  are  caught  in  small  arteries  or  capillaries. 

Each  such  embolus  becomes  a  centre  of  acute  inflammation,  going  on 
usually  to  suppui-ation  and  gangrene.  If  a  considerable  branch  be 
obstructed  there  may  be  at  first  the  regular  haemorrhagic  infarction. 
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But  soon  there  is  such  an  abundant  exudation  of  leucocytes  that  the 
red  colour  is  obscured,  and  the  result  is  an  area  of  grey  hepatization. 
A  similar  grey  hepatization  will  develop  if  there  has  been  no  haemorr- 
hage. The  patch  will  be  wedge-shaped  or  round  according  to  the 
vessel  affected.  The  grey  hepatization  gives  place  to  a  purulent 
infiltration,  usually  with  gangrene  of  the  lung  tissue  and  the  regular 
formation  of  an  abscess. 

Such  metastatic  abscesses  are  very  various  in  size,  form,  and  number. 
If  the  embolism  be  capillary  there  may  be  multitudes  of  minute 
abscesses,  but  very  often  there  are  only  a  few  and  these  may  be  of 
some  size. 

If  an  abscess  be  near  the  surface  it  gives  rise  to  an  acute  pleurisy 
which  is  apt  to  be  suppurative  in  character.  This  may  occur  without 
the  actual  bursting  of  an  abscess  into  the  pleura,  the  microbes  propa- 
gating through  the  inflamed  wall  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

6.  Chronic  pneamonia  {Interstitial,  pneiimoniaj  Simpk  cirrhoni^  of  the 
lung). — We  include  here  those  conditions  in  which  the  lung  tissue  is 
the  seat  of  a  simple  chronic  inflammation,  without  anything  of  a 
tubercular  or  other  specific  nature.  The  simplest  cases  are  those  in 
which  an  acute  pneumonia,  instead  of  resolving,  passes  into  a  chronic 
condition.  But  there  seem  to  be  cases  also  in  which  a  pneumonia  is 
chronic  from  the  outset.  This  is  the  case  commonly  in  old  persons, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  said  that  senile  pneumonia  is  included  under 
the  present  head.  To  a  certain  extent  the  same  is  true  of  pneumonia 
in  drunkards  and  in  debilitated  persons,  especially  when  it  affects  the 
apex  of  the  lung.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  a  very  important  group 
in  which  chronic  inflammation  is  set  up  by  the  inhalation  of  irritating 
solid  particles,  as  among  potters,  stone-hewers,  etc.     (See  further  on.) 

The  chronic  inflammation  here,  as  in  other  organs,  is  chiefly  charac- 
terized bv  a  new-formation  of  connective  tissue,  so  that  Induration  of 
the  lung  is  the  result.  In  this  view  of  it  the  terms  chronic  interstitial 
pneumonia,  cirrhosis,  sclerosis,  are  sometimes  used  as  being  virtually  of 
the  same  meaning  as  chronic  pneumonia.  But  here  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  very  carefully.  We  shall  see  afterwards  that  there  is  a 
form  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  commonly  called  fibroid  phthisis,  in 
which  a  greiit  new-formation  of  connective  tissue  occurs.  It  is  of 
importance  to  note  that  while  fibroid  phthisis  leads  to  great  shrinking 
and  contortion  of  the  lung,  there  is  little  of  this  effect  in  most  cases  of 
chronic  pneumonia,  the  conditions  in  this  respect  differing  from  those 
in  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

The  naked-eye  appearances  presented  by  the  lung  in  cases  of  acute 
pneumonia  which  have  had  a  prolonged  course  and  have  become  chronic 
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are  not  unlike  those  of  the  lung  in  the  stage  of  grey  hepatization.  The 
disease  is  generally  confined  to  one  lung,  and  may  affect  only  a  portion 
of  it.  The  lung  is  bulky  and  dense,  and  feels  solid  to  the  touch. 
When  cut  into,  the  solid  lung  has  usually  a  grey  colour,  although 
sometimes  with  a  tint  of  red,  but  it  has  a  smoother  cut  suriace  than 
that  in  hepatization,  and  the  tissue  is  much  tougher.  To  this  condition 
the  name  Iron-^ey  indantion  may  be  aptly  applied. 

Under  the  microscope  the  conditions  are  such  as  are  indicated  in 
Fig.  3G2.     The  walls  of  the  alveoli  are  greatly  thickened  by  fibrous 


tissue,  which  largely  encroaches  on  the  alveoli,  the  epithelium  of  which 
is  preserved,  and  sometimes  occupies  their  interior.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  lung  as  a  whole  is  not  reduced  in  bulk,  and  that  the 
alveoli  are  in  great  part  empty,  then  the  overgrowth  of  connective 
tissue  will  be  understood  to  be  very  great.  Along  with  the  interstitial 
new-formation  there  is  commonly  thickening  and  adhesion  of  the  pleura. 
In  some  cases  there  is  a  very  striking  appearance  as  if  the  fibrinous 
plugs  in  the  alveoli  in  acute  pneumonia  were  being  eaten  into  and 
replaced  by  connective  tissue.  There  are  obvious  masses  of  connective 
tissue  inside  the  alveoli,  sometimes  distinctly  pedunculated.  Then 
have  arisen  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  a  thrombui  h 
organized,  the  new  formed  tissue  moulding  itself  on  the  fih 
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This  appearance  establishes  the  fact  that  chronic  pneumonia  sometimes 
develops  out  of  acute,  a  view  which  has  been  questioned. 

In  some  cases  the  new-formed  connective  tissue  takes  on  a  cicatricial 
character  and  by  its  contraction  destroys  and  contorts  the  proper  liuig 
tissue.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  there  is  here  an 
atrophy  of  the  normal  structure  and  a  tendency  in  the  organ  to  shrink. 
This  leads  to  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  on  principles  already  enunciated, 
so  that  Bronchiectasis  is  a  prominent  feature  in  advanced  cases  of  this 
kind.  The  bronchial  secretion  may  stagnate  in  the  dilated  bronchi 
and  decompose;  the  irritation  of  the  decomposing  juices  sometimes 
causes  ulceration,  and  ragged  cavities  may  thus  form,  so  that  the 
condition  may  come  to  resemble  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Uteratnre. — Ljennec,  Traits  d'auscult.  m6d.,  1819;  Horitansky,  Lehrb.  d.  path. 
Anat.,  iii.,  1861 ;  Stokes,  Dis.  of  chest,  1837 ;  Friedlander,  Ueber  Lungenentz., 
1873 ;  JuRGENSEN,  in  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  2nd  ed.,  1882,  and  Volkmann's  Lectures 
<Syd.  Soc.  transl.),  1876 ;  Oairdner,  Clin.  Med.,  1862 ;  Sturoes.  Nat.  hist,  and 
relations  of  Pneum.,  1876 ;  Collective  Invest,  li^cord,  vol.  ii.,  1884 ;  Hirsch, 
Oeograph.  iind  histor.  Path.,  1886,  iii.,  125  ;  Russell,  Peculiar  outbreak  of  feb. 
disease,  1888 ;  Strain,  (Epidemic  pneumonia)  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  xxviii.,  881  ; 
Letden,  (Abscess  and  gangrene)  Yolkmahn's  Samml.,  Nos.  cxiv.  and  cxv.,  1877  ; 
AuLD,  Lancet,  1890  and  1891  ;  Sturoes  and  Coupland,  Nat.  hist,  and  relations 
of  Pneum.,  1890. 

VII.— GANGRENE  OF  THE  LUNliS. 

In  this  condition  necrosis  of  a  definite  piece  of  lung  tissue  occui*s. 
Necrosis  of  the  lung  is  of  frequent  occurrence  without  gangrene,  the 
latter  implying  that  putrid  decomposition  has  taken  place  and  that 
the  necrosed  tissue  forms  a  slough.  The  occurrence  of  putrescence 
will  depend  on  the  local  conditions,  and  chiefly  on  the  presence  of  the 
microbes  of  putrefaction  in  the  dead  piece  of  lung.  As  such  microbes 
are  mostly  present  in  the  bronchi,  putrescence  will  occur  unless,  as  in 
tuberculosis,  the  preceding  lesion  fills  up  and  obliterates  the  bronchi, 
or  the  conditions  otherwise  are  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  microbes. 
The  gangrene  may  itself  arise  by  the  action  of  decomposing  material. 
If  a  foreign  substance,  such  as  a  piece  of  solid  food,  gets  into  a 
bronchus  it  may  induce  a  bronchitis  with  putrescence  of  the  secretion, 
and  the  irritation  of  the  putrid  juices  may  induce  gangrene  of  the  lung. 
Similarly,  putrid  juices  inspired  from  ulcers  and  wounds  of  the  mouth 
and  air-passages,  or  perforation  of  abscesses  or  ulcers  into  the  trachea 
or  bronchi  may  set  it  up.  Again,  the  juices  in  cavities,  especially  in 
those  arising  by  dilatation  of  bronchi,  may  stagnate  and  decompose, 
and  lead  to  gangrene.  Wounds  and  contusions  may  cause  necrods 
directly.     Sometimes  the  lung  tissue  dies  in  severe  cases  of  typhoid 
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fever  or  other  zymotic  diseases.  We  have  also  seen  that  gangrene 
may  occasionally  follow  the  hsemorrhagic  infarction  or  acute  pneu- 
monia, and  that  it  is  a  constant  feature  of  the  metastatic  abscess. 
Lastly,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  the  gangrene  is 
obscure,  but  these  cases,  as  well  as  those  with  a  more  definite  cause, 
are  somewhat  common  in  debilitated  persons  and  those  given  to 
alcoholic  excess. 

It  is  customary  to  divide  gangrene  of  the  lung  into  a  circumscribed 
and  a  diffuse  form.  In  both  the  lung  tissue  dies  and  decomposes, 
ultimately  becoming  separated,  if  the  patient  survive,  as  a  shreddy 
slough,  which  occupies  the  cavity  formed  by  the  loss  of  tissue.  In 
the  diffuse  form  there  are  gangrenous  patches  throughout  the  lung, 
or  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  and  there  is  little  probability  of 
the  effects  becoming  limited  by  reactive  inflammation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  diffuse  form  not  infrequently  develops  from  the 
circumscribed,  the  decomposing  juices  from  the  slough  causing  still 
further  necrosis. 

The  various  changes  which  occur  around  a  gangrenous  piece  of  lung, 
and  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  organ,  are  related  to  the  irritating 
character  of  the  slough.  These  changes  are  mainly  inflammatory. 
The  immediately  neighbouring  lung  tissue  is  acutely  inflamed,  and 
there  is  thus  a  zone  of  condensation  around  having  the  usual  features 
of  acute  pneumonia,  often  with  a  specially  hsemorrhagic  character.  In 
this  inflammatory  zone  the  gangrene  may  advance.  On  the  other 
hand  the  slough  may  be  detached  by  the  inflammatory  process,  and 
through  time,  a  more  chronic  inflammation  having  occurred,  the  slough 
may  be  separated  from  the  lung  tissue  by  a  layer  of  granulation  tissue 
which  produces  pus  abundantly  into  the  interior  of  the  cavity.  At  the 
same  time  there  may  occur  in  a  considerable  tract  of  lung  around  a 
chronic  inflammation  causing  thickening  of  the  alveolar  wall  and  con- 
densation of  the  lung  similar  to  that  of  chronic  pneumonia.  If  the 
slough  be  small  enough,  the  cavity  may,  after  the  discharge  of  the 
slough,  ultimately  contract  and  form  a  cicatrix,  but  in  the  case  of  larger 
sloughs  a  suppurating  cavity  may  long  remain. 

The  effect  on  the  bronchi  is  of  importance.  The  decomposing  juices 
from  the  slough  and  from  the  inflamed  lung  tissue  find  their  way  into 
the  bronchial  tubes,  where  they  set  up  an  acute  inflammation  of  a 
highly  suppurative  character.  A  rich  secretion  of  putrid  pus  is  the 
result.  This  secretion  carried  to  the  bronchi  in  other  parts  of  the  lung 
may  set  up  a  lobular  pneumonia  (see  aiit^),  or  there  may  be  as  a  result 
gangrene  in  numerous  small  isolated  patches,  and  in  this  way  multiple 
small  abscesses  may  occur.     If  the  gangrene  be  near  the  sui^Kse 
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acute  pleurisy  is  the  result,  with  fibrinous  exudation.     Sometimes  the^ 
cavity  opens  into  the  pleura,  and  we  have  a  suppurative  pleurisy,  per- 
haps with  pneumothorax. 

An  occasional  complication  of  gangrene  is  Hsmorrhage.  As  the 
slough  separates  the  more  resistant  tissues  retain  their  connection 
longest.  The  bronchi  and  larger  vessels  sometimes  remain  as  rigid 
trabeculae  in  the  midst  of  the  soft  slough.  The  arteries  remain  longest 
in  connection,  but  they  are  usually  filled  with  thrombi  and  obliterated. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  gangrene  advances  around  an  artery  which 
is  still  pervious,  and  in  that  case  haemorrhage  of  a  serious  or  even  fatal 
character  may  result. 

Sometimes  the  gangrene  leads  to  a  definite  septicaemia,  or  metastatic 
inflammations  result,  having  their  seats  especially  in  the  braiiL  In 
these  cases  the  decomposing  material  gets  into  the  pulmonary  veins^ 
having  first  caused  thrombosis  of  them. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  gangrene  of  the  lung  is  the  very  abundant  and  highly 
Putrid  spatuxn.  The  decomposing  juices  from  the  slough  set  up,  wherever  they  are 
carried,  acute  suppurative  inflammations,  and  the  abundant  inflammatory  products 
also  undergo  decomposition.  The  bronchial  tubes  being  weakened  by  the  severe 
inflammation  often  undergo  bronchiectasis,  and  the  material  stagnates  in  them  all 
the  more,  and  decomposes.  So  it  happens  that  in  the  cavity  itself  and  in  the 
dilated  bronchi  there  are  usually  large  quantities  of  putrid  secretion.  This  is  ex- 
pectorated at  intervals,  and  sometimes  so  abundantly  that  it  pours  out  of  nose  and 
mouth.  The  sputum  is  extraordinarily  foetid,  and,  if  allowed  to  stand,  deposits 
triple  phosphates,  crystals  of  margarine',  etc.  It  also  contains  abundant  pua 
corpuscles,  many  of  them  broken  down  by  decomposition,  pieces  of  lung  tissue,  and 
bacteria  isolated  and  in  colonies.     Sometimes  the  sputum  contains  also  spirilla. 

Literature. — L^nnec,  Traits  d'auscult. ;  Leyden,  Volkmann's  Sammlung,  No.  2<s 
1871 ;  Hebtz,  in  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  v.,  514,  1877 ;  Hanot,  Progrds  m6d.,  1876, 
No.  14. 


VIII.—PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS.     PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS. 


1.  Definition. — The  term  phthisis  pulmonalis  was  originally  used  to 
designate  a  wasting  of  the  body  associated  with  disease  of  the  lung. 
In  its  modem  use  it  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  lungs  are  affected 
by  a  progressive  lesion,  the  ordinary  and  regular  result  of  which  is 
destruction  of  the  lung  tissue  and  the  formation  of  cavities.  The  idea 
of  wasting  is  thus  transferred  to  the  lungs,  and  associated  with  the 
anatomical  character  of  the  lesion.  It  has  always  been  recognized  that 
tuberculosis  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  pathology  of  phthisis  pul- 
monalis, but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  a  more  complete  demonstration 
has  been  furnished  of  the  fact  that  virtually  all  cases  conforming  to  the 
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above  definition  are  really  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lung.  There 
may  be  a  few  cases  of  actinomycosis,  and  possibly  some  of  syphilis,  in 
which  lesions  somewhat  similar  in  character  are  produced,  but  they  are 
so  few  that  phthisis  pulmonalis  may  now  be  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  local  tuberculosis  of  the  lung. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  refer  briefly  to  the  various  phases  through  which  the  viewB- 
ai  to  the  pathology  of  phthlBls  have  gone  since  the  time  of  LsBnnec,  especially  as 
many  of  the  terms  in  common  use  in  connection  with  the  disease  are  related  to 
some  of  these  views. 

Lfennec  believed  that  there  was  a  particular  tubercular  matter  which  was  liable 
to  be  deposited  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere.  It  might  be  deposited  in  isolated  places, 
forming  miliary  tubercles,  or  infiltrated  into  a  considerable  portion  of  lung,  forming 
infiltrated  tubercle.  In  both  cases  the  deposit  usually  began  as  a  Orey  transparent 
structure,  which,  however,  was  prone  to  change  into  a  yellow  or  whitish  material 
that  was  drier  and  harder.  This  yellow  material  was  called  TeUow  or  Grade  tubercle, 
whether  occurring  in  the  isolated  or  in  the  infiltrated  form.  All  cases  were  regarded 
as  tubercular  in  which  there  were  either  isolated  nodules  or  extensive  infiltrations, 
whether  these  were  grey  or  yellow. 

By  and  by  it  came  to  be  seen,  however,  that  many  of  the  conditions  in  phthisis 
are  simply  inflammatory.  The  minute  histological  characters  of  what  we  now 
call  the  tubercle  were  discriminated,  and  the  essentially  inflammatory  processes 
were  sought  to  be  separated  from  the  tubercular.  It  was  shown  that  the  existence 
of  caseous  material  is  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  since  the  ordinary  products  of 
inflammation  and  other  new-formations,  such  as  tumours,  may  undergo  this  change, 
which,  in  its  essence,  is  really  a  necrosis  with  degeneration  of  the  structures  con- 
cerned. In  phthisis,  then,  the  process  is  largely  an  inflammatory  one,  with  the 
special  tendency  in  the  products  of  inflammation  to  undergo  a  caseous  meta- 
morphosis. In  this  way  arose  Yirchow's  designation  Caeeoas  pneumonia — an 
inflammation  with  a  caseous  tendency  in  its  products,  just  as  scrofulous  disease 
of  the  glands  is  an  adenitis  with  a  similar  tendency. 

When  the  lungs  in  phthisis  were  more  particularly  examined,  however,  it  was 
found  that  the  condition  is  not  such  a  purely  inflammatory  one  as  Yirchow'a 
position  would  indicate.  In  all  stages  of  the  disease  Tabercles  are  to  be  found 
alongside  the  inflammatory  products.  The  tubercles  undergo  changes  similar  to 
the  latter,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  two,  especially  when 
caseous  metamorphosis  has  occurred.  But,  in  nearly  all  cases  where  the  disease 
is  advancing,  proper  tubercles  are  to  be  found  along  with  the  inflammatory 
conditions. 

The  more  modem  position  brings  us  back  more  nearly  to  that  of  Laennec.  Again, 
we  regard  phthisis  as  a  tubercular  disease,  but  not  merely  in  the  general  sense  of 
Lsnnec.  We  are  to  observe  carefully  the  inflammatory  processes  and  distinguish 
their  effects  in  the  lung  tissue.  Our  position  differs  also  from  Laennec' s  in  respect 
that  he  regarded  a  particular  state  of  the  constitution  as  the  essential  cause  of  the 
tuberculosis.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  lungs  must  be  in  a  state  of  suscepti- 
bility before  they  can  be  affected  by  the  tabercnlar  Virus,  but  the  same  may  be  said 
concerning  any  form  of  tuberculosis,  and  indeed  concerning  ordinary  inflammatory 
processes.  We  know  that  different  persons,  or  the  same  person  at  different  timeSr 
are  very  variously  susceptible  to  catarrhs,  and  to  inflammations  of  all  sorts. 
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We  are  to  regard  phthisis  pulmonalis  as  a  Local  taberculoeis  in 
which  inflammatory  processes  and  the  actual  formation  of  tubercles 
manifest  themselves,  and  both  lead  on  to  necrosis  and  ulceration. 

2.  Causation. — In  what  has  been  said  above  it  has  been  implied  that 
the  causation  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  is  connected  with  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  All  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  causation  of  tuber- 
culosis at  pages  303-305  applies  here. 

There  is,  in  this  as  in  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  not  only  the  action 
of  the  specific  microbe  to  be  considered,  but  also  the  susceptibility  of 
the  individual,  which  may  be  inherited,  but  is  often  acquired.  It  is 
acquired  principally  in  the  case  of  persons  so  placed  as  to  have  the 
general  health  reduced,  and  in  whom  especially  the  respiratory  functions 
do  not  get  justice.  Persons  living  in  close  dwellings,  especially  when,  at 
their  work  in  factories  and  otherwise,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  breathing 
vitiated  air,  in  which,  it  may  be,  finely  divided  dust  is  abundantly 
suspended,  frequently  acquire  a  tendency  to  phthisis  although  not 
originally  predisposed. 

In  relation  to  the  resulting  lesions,  the  Path  of  entrance  of  the 
irritant  to  the  lungs  is  a  matter  of  imp<^rtancc.  In  the  study  of 
the  lesions  met  with  we  shall  find  that  thev  all  start  at  the  finer 
bronchi.  A  catarrh  of  the  finest  bronchial  tubes,  usually  occurring  in 
a  number  of  these  simultaneously,  is  the  starting  point  of  a  variety 
of  lesions,  which,  however,  for  a  considerable  time  remain  related  to 
the  bronchi  in  their  distribution.  This  is  an  indication  that  the  agent 
finds  access  to  the  lungs  by  the  inspired  air. 

As  a  general  rule  the  bacilli  prolmbly  find  entrance  in  small  numbers 
and  by  accident,  but  there  are  cases  of  a  more  considerable  Insufflation 
of  tubercular  matter.  Thus  in  a  case  observed  by  the  author  a  tul>er- 
cular  lymphatic  gland  adherent  to  a  bronchus  burst  into  the  bronchus 
with  the  result  of  an  acute  tuberculosis  in  a  limited  district  of  the  lung. 
There  may  also  be  a  somewhat  rapid  extension  from  insufilation  in 
tuberculosis  of  the  larynx. 

The  Localization  at  the  apex  of  the  lungs  of  the  earliest  lesions  is 
probably  related  to  the  fact  that  the  apices  of  the  lungs  are  the  least 
expansile  portions.  The  first  rib  even  in  women  is  very  little  raised 
in  inspiration,  and  in  persons  ^-ith  weak  respiratory  movements  the  air 
is  apt  to  stagnate  at  the  apex.  This  view  receives  some  confirmation 
from  the  fact  that  phthisis  so  frequently  improves  when  the  patients 
go  to  reside  in  high  altitudes  where  the  rarefied  air  requires  more 
vigorous  respiratory  efforts.  In  such  persons  the  size  of  the  chest 
as  a  whole  generally  undergoes  an  increase.  Kemembering  that  the 
tubercle  bacillus  is  of  slow  growth,  we  may  presume  that  it  is  more 
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likely  to  obtain  a  footing  when  it  is  left  undisturbed  in  parts  where 
the  air  is  more  or  less  stagnant. 

3.  Anatomical  changes  in  pbtbiBis. — In  studying  the  changes  in 
the  lung  it  will  bo  necessary  to  give  descriptions  of  the  various  pro- 
eeases  separately,  and  to  a  certain  extent  these  processes  are  separable, 
but  at  the  same  tinie  it  is  to  be  understood  that  many  of  them  go  on 
together  and  by  their  simultaneous  occurrence  frequently  mask  each 
other.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  disease,  beginning  in  the 
finer  bronchi,  tends  to  spread  in  one  of  two  directions,  or  in  lioth  of 
them  at  once,  namely,  along  the  bronchi  to  the  lung  alveoli,  or  else 
from  the  bronchi  to  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  and  on  into  the 
general  connective  tissue  of  the  lungs.  In  both  cases  we  find  tubercles 
ilevcloped  in  all  stages  of  the  process,  and  in  both  there  is  inflammation, 
but  of  different  kinds  according  to  the  structures  involved.  In  the  one 
ca»e  there  is  chiefly  catarrh  of  the  lung  alveoli,  although  the  alveolar 
wall  and  surrouniling  connective  tissue  also  show  new-formation.  In 
the  other  case  the  inflammation  | 
produces  new-formation  of  con- 
nective tissue  and  conse>iiient  I 
induration.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  tubercles  which 
occur  in  both  cases  partake,  to  I 
a  considerable  extent,  in  the  | 
peculiarities  of  the  iiiHammatious. 
In  the  case  of  ('Xlension  to  the 
connective  tissue  the  tubercles 
tend  to  undergo  fibrous  trans- 
formation. In  the  other  case 
they  are  liable  rather  to  caseous   i 
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(if)  The  Caseoas  form. — When 
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J  n    ■         Fig.  sri,  In  which  the  dlaeuohif  ntrofnded. 

in  outline  (see  Fig  363).     There 

are    very   often    one   or   more   large   ones   divided    by  partial   septa, 

evidently  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  several  smaller  ones.     If  the 
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disease  be  in  active  progress,  as  is  mostly  the  case  at  the  time  of 
death,  the  internal  surface  of  the  cavities  is  rough  and  irregular  as  if 
from  ulceration.  The  cavities  may  contain  a  curdy  pus,  or  they  may 
be  comparatively  empty,  but  thoir  intonial  surface  is  usually  coat«d 
qiorc  or  less  u-ith  a  yellow  curdy  matter.  If  the  cavities  are  at  all 
smooth  on  the  surface,  or  free  from  the  appearance  of  ulceration,  these 
are  signs  that  the  disease  is  to  some  extent  in  a  condition  of  retro- 
gression. The  tissue  immediately  around  is  usually  condensed  and 
pigmented. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  away  from  the  cavities  in  order  to  observe 
indications  of  the  Initial  leBion.  One  can  nearly  always  distinguish 
in  the  midst  of  the  crepitant  and  comparatively  normal  tissue  isolated 
areas  of  condensation,  such  as  those  illustrated  in  Fig.  364.  They  can 
be  felt  UH  solid  masses  in  the  solt  tissue, 
and  on  section  they  stand  out  above  the 
general  level  of  the  cut  surface.  They 
are  usually  more  or  less  rounded  in  wren 
and  present  in  section  indications  of  a 
lobular  arrangement,  there  being  a  central 
stem  and  bodies  grouped  rouml  it  likt; 
grapes  on  a  bunch,  or,  more  correctly, 
like  the  carpels  of  a  borry.  The  central 
parts  are  generally  whitish  or  yellow  and 
opaque,  and  this  appearance  may  involve 
the  whole  area,  but  the  peripheml  parts 
have  usually  a  grey  translucent  character. 
The  coalescence  of  areas  having  these 
characters  gives  rise  to  considerable  con- 
<lensations,  in  which  no  such  lobular 
arrangement  may  be  visible,  although  at  the  margins  there  are 
generally  indications  of  it. 

On  microscopic  examination  of  the  more  recent  of  the  initial  lesions, 
appearances  will  Iw  found  which  may  l>e  illustrated  by  Fig.  365. 
The  lesion  begins  and  centres  in  n  small  bronchus.  The  bronchus  is 
plugged  with  what  is  at  first  merely  an  inflammatory  exudatioo  (i) 
consisting  of  desquamated  epithelium  and  round  cells.  The  outline 
of  the  tube  is  preserved  (ii)  but  its  wall  is  considerably  infiltrated  with 
round  cells  (c).  The  plugged  bronchi  form  the  central  stems  and 
branching  twigs  of  the  ureas  under  consideration,  but  there  is  an 
extension  to  the  lung  aU'eoli,  and  here  also  we  have  the  effects  of 
inflammation.  The  inflammation  is  generally  of  the  psrenchym&tous 
or  catarrhal  character,  and  the  alveoli  are  occupied  by  large  catsrrhil 
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cslls  Mhicb  are  the  den  at  es  of  the  al  eolar  ep  thebum.  Sometimes 
the  ep  thel  iud  taelf  ib  seen  enlai^ed  and  t  may  be  deaquamating 
Blood  IS  rerr  often  present  along  nith  the  catarrhal  cells,  somet  mes 
in  such  abundance  us  to  fill  the  al  eol       In  the  spec  men  of  wh  ch 


Fig.  369  ia  a  drawing,  for  example,  the  alveoli  contained  much  blood 
<s«e  further  on  under  Hieniorrhage). 

The  exudation  in  the  alveoli  is  sometimes  more  like  that  of  an  acute 
iijflsmmution,  consisting  to  some  extent  of  round  cells,  and  there  are 
cases  in  which  even  fihrine  is  present. 

Besides  these  inflammatory  conditions  we  have  Tabercles  present  in 
the  affected  parts.  The  bronchial  wall,  as  we  have  seen,  is  infiltrated 
with  leucocytes  which,  as  they  accumulate,  obscure  the  structure  of  the 
wall.  They  also  extend  to  the  connective  tissue  outside  the  bronchial 
wall,  and  to  the  alveolar  wail.  In  the  midst  of  these  evidences  of 
inflammation  definite  tubercles  are  visible,  sometimes  typical  in  every 
respect  (see  Fig.  366).  But  thoy  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  indefinite 
from  the  existence  of  the  inflammatory  infiltration,  so  that  only  the 
giant-cells  may  be  definitely  distinguishable.  The  giant-cells  not  in- 
frequently take  into  their  substance  the  black  pigment  of  the  lung 
tissue,  and  so  may  be  somewhat  strikingly  manifest. 
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Another  feature  which  diatinguiahea  the  process  is  the  occurrence  of 
CaseonB  necroaiB.  This  consiBts,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  death  of  the 
structures,  accompanied 
by  the  production  of 
finely  granular  fat.  As 
this  change  reduces 
everything  which  it  af- 
fects to  a  homogeneous 
granular  condition,  it 
greatly  obscures  the 
structure  and  renders 
the  identification  of  the 
individual  elements  very 
difiicult.  It  occurs  in  all 
the  structures  already 
described  as  affected  by 
the  infiammatioQ,  the 
plug  which  fills  the 
bronchus,  the  bronchial 
wall,  the  contents  of  the 
alveolus,  the  alveolar 
wall,  and  the  tubercles.  If  the  process  is  not  very  advanced,  then 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  caseous  necrosis  begins  in  the  bronchus,  as 
in  Fig.  367,  the  outline  of  the  tube  being  still  visible.  In  this  illus- 
tration the  change  has  extended  to  the  alveoli  immediately  around 
the  bronchus,  and  their  outlines  are  still  obscurely  visible  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  granular  appearance.  Outside  the  caseous  area 
the  alveoli  arc  filled  with  catarrhal  cells  and  their  walls  infiltrated  with 
round  cells.  The  caseous  matter  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  yellow 
or  white  opaque  substance  which  is  somewhat  brittle,  and,  like  cheese, 
eonaiata  of  nitrogenous  matter  containing  finely  divided  fat. 

The  dead  caseous  matter  may  lie  for  a  long  time  and  do  little  harm, 
just  as  any  inert  dead  animal  matter  may.  It  may  oven  undergo  a 
partial  absorption,  or  with  this  may  be  combined  an  infiltration  with 
lime  salts,  so  that  ultimately  a  cretaceous  mass  remains  embedded  in 
the  lung.  These  processes,  however,  imply  that  the  tuberculosia  has 
ceased  to  be  active  and  that  the  caseous  matter  is  inert.  It  is  more 
usual  to  have  a  disintegration  of  the  caseous  matter. 

Softening  or  breaking  down  of  the  caseous  matter  oilen  shows  itself 
to  the  naked  eye  in  the  central  parts  of  the  caseating  areas.  It  can 
often  be  determined  under  the  microscope  that  the  softening  is  beginning 
in  the  situation  of  the  bronchus,  which  thus  again  proclaims  itself  the 
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centre  of  the  process.  In  Fig.  367  there  are  indicatione  of  a  crumbling 
of  the  caseous  matter  and  a  partial  separation  so  as  to  leave  cracks  or 
fissures 

In  this  \  a\  Cavities  arc  formed  and  each  caiit\  implies  the  death 
and  destruction  of  a  ceitain  portion  of  lung  tissue  iisuallj  involving  a 
bronchus  and  surroundnig  uheoli     Tho  broken-down  caseous  material 


f>nn8  a  gnitn  >us  tuibid  tliiid  in  ^hich  the  moic  resisting  olustic  tissue 
f  the  bing  miy  hv  f  uind  still  retannn^  to  some  extent  the  form  of  the 
uhcoli  This  elastic  tissue  may  be  frc<|uentlv  recognized  in  the  sputum 
ff  such  patients  b\  priper  methods  of  search  (see  Fi^  36S)  At  first 
the  cavitv  tomiei  is  small  but  bi  exttnsnn  f  the  process  and 
coalescence  of  neighlH>unng  softmnigs  larger  caiitics  result  These 
canities  are  \crv  irregular  and  their  walls  at  first  ragged  and  ill- 
defined  as  ni  Fig  3G3  The  cavity  soonei  or  later  opens  into  a 
bronchus,  anl  its  contents  are  discharged  When  the  caseous  material 
IS  cleared  out  the  wall  assnmes  an  inflammatory  character  and  secretes  i 
pus  more  or  less  al  iindanth  There  may  I>e  ultimately  a  smoothing  of  I 
the  walls  of  the  cavities  by  the  formati  n  of  connectne  tissue  but  I 
there  is  not  the  legnlar  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchiectatic  cavity. 
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nor  the  same  relation  to  the  bronchi.  In  the  walls  of  such  cavities, 
&nd  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  with  which  they  are  in 
communication,  tubercular  ulcers  may  sometimes  be  distinguished. 


^^S:^, 


It  may  be  that,  as  Hamilton  suggests,  the  softening  oF  the  coseoUB  matter  is  by  a 
process  akin  to  that  which  ocuura  in  the  ripening  of  cheese,  in  which,  according  to 
Daclnui,  certain  insoluble  albuminates  become  soluble  in  water. 

According  to  Prudden,  mixed  infection  niaj  have  something  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  cavities  or  with  the  acuteness  of  the  disease.  He  found  that  in 
rabbits,  whilst  the  insufflalion  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  produced  tubercular  lesions, 
yet  that  cavities  did  not  result,  but  that  the  subsequent  insufflation  of  the 
streptococcus  pyogenes  produced  cavities,  Fruddeu  doee  not  carry  the  whole  of  this 
by  inference  to  the  human  subject,  but  suggests  the  influence  of  mixed  infection, 
and  especially  of  septic  contamination  consecutive  to  tubercular  infection. 

The  whole  process  is  sometimes  a  more  acute  one  than  that  indicated 
above.  The  utiginal  exudation  may  approach  in  its  characters  to  pus, 
and  the  process  of  softening  may  present  little  beyond  a  rapid  necrosis 
akin  to  ordinary  necrosis  or  sloughing.  In  these  ca^es  there  is  some- 
times a  PnmlflUt  pflribronohitis.  Suppuration  occurs  in  the  bronchial 
wall  and  in  the  surrounding  tissue,  and,  these  structures  being  broken 
up,  the  cavity  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  acute  abscess.  Some  of 
these  abscesses  may  be  near  the  surface,  and  by  rapidly  undermining 
the  pleura  cause  it  to  slough.  By  the  separation  of  the  sloughs  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess  may  come  to  communicate  with  the  pleural  cavity 
and    so    pneumothorax  may   result.     Sometimes    there    is    even    a 
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gangrenous  condition  developed,  and  actual  sloughing  of  pieces  of  lung  • 
tissue  occurs. 

Acute  cases  such  as  these  bespeak  a  peculiar  virulence  of  the  morbid 
agent  or  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  patient.  They  usually  pass 
rapidly  on  to  a  ftital  issue  with  high  fever.  In  some  cases  recovery 
takes  place,  the  pus  dries-in  or  is  discharged,  and  the  abscesses  become 
surrounded  by  indurated  connective  tissue.  "^ 

(6)  The  Fi^i^t^m.— On  post-mortem  examination  in  typical 
cases  oPtEwfonn  the  lung  is  found  very  firmly  adherent  over  the 
affected  part,  which  nearly  always  includes  the  apex.  One  often  has 
to  remove  with  difficulty  a  dense  leathery  cap  which  covers  the  apex 
of  the  lung  (see  Fig.  369).     On  cutting  into  the  lung  there  are  usually 


cavities,  but  they  are  not  generally  large  and  the  internal  surface  is 
mostly  clean  and  moderately  smooth.  A  distinct  membrane  lines  the 
cavity  (c  in  figure).  Outside  the  caWty  the  tissue  is  of  a  deep  slaty 
colour  in  which  opa<|ue  white  spots  may  be  occasionally  visible,  and  it 
is  very  dense.  The  dense  pigmented  tissue  may  involve  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  lung  and  the  affected  part  is  shrunken  and  contracted 
(see  figure). 

Ixioking   away  from    the   condensed    part   in    which    the  lesion    is 

advanced,  we  find,  as  in  the  caseous  form,  the  ad\'anced  posts  of  the 

disease  in  the  form  of  isolated  condensations  in  the  midst  of  the  crepi- 

3d 
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inliii^  m>niu)  tisdiie.  Here  the  laitiftl  IflBion  is  different  from  that  in 
tW  other  ftinu.  It  M>ii^i$ls  in  hard  dark  or  nearly  black  solid  bodies, 
«.tktt<'n<«l  throng  the  lunj;  tissue.  On  ninning  the  finger  over  the  cut 
suriill.1^  MM  fMl«  thew  bodies  and  they  atand  out  above  the  general 
siirtMiV. 

In  thit  ti>mt  as  in  the  other  a  plugged  bronchus  will  be  found  to 
form  the  ivnin  ol  tht  initial  lesioiu      This  is  shown  in  Fig.  370,  which 


in  t'linii  the  ceiilro  of  such  a  lesion.  The  bronchus  contains,  as  before, 
iiilliituiimlory  protlucts,  namely,  round  cells  and  desquamated  epi- 
thi'linni.  The  wall  of  the  bronchus  is  also  infiltrated  with  round  cells, 
and  I  iilHMx-lex  am  present  in  the  wall  and  in  the  surrounding  connective 
(iiwiio.  Ilierti  iH,  however,  very  little  appearance  of  inflammation  in 
the  lung  iiliwili,  and  the  affection  seems  to  advance  rather  by  the 
ly»i)iliati(-ii  into  the  connective  tissue  than  along  the  mucous  surface  to 
l)ii<  Hlvm)li. 

'I'liii  diMtribution  of  the  Tubercles  is  indicative  of  the  advance  in  the 
diret'lioiiR  just  mentioned.  They  are  often  grouped  in  the  neigbonr- 
htHHl  iif  bronchi,  as  in  Fig.  371,  but  are  also  present  at  some  distance 
(II  lo  loft  in  Kgure),  the  process  travelling  by  the  lymphatics.  The 
|llbort-h^8  present  in  the  earlier  periods  the  typical  structure,  and  there 
Hli>  freiiuently  giant-cells  in  their  midst. 

I  ln>iiii>i'i'lia);u  is  very  common  here  as  in  the  other  form,  and  it  may 
tii>  HuHicii'iit  to  (ill  out  the  alveoli. 
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0»Beott8  necTOBJa  is  much  less  »  feature  here  than  in  the  other  form, 
but  it  is  usually  present  in  the  plug  which  fills  the  bronchus,  as  well  as 


«atUjD»  ( ;  b,  i,  emphjaa^ 


to  some  extent  in  the  bronchial  wall.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  372,  in 
which  the  central  part  (a)  representing  the  plug  is  homogeneously 
granular,  while  the  walls  of  the  tube  are  infiltrated  with  round  cells. 
In  some  places  (as  at  c)  there  is  an  aggregation  which  with  a  higher 
power  is  seen  to  be  a  tubercle. 

A  feature  present  in  this  form,  but  not  in  the  other,  is  Fibroid  tranB- 
fonnation,  which  affects  both  tubercles  and  connective  tissue  and  gives 
its  peculiar  characters  t(i  this  form  of  phthisis.  The  tubercles  are  con- 
verted into  clear  structureless  bodies  in  which  all  the  elements  of  the 
tissues  are  lost  except,  occasionally,  one  or  two  giant-cells.  These  may 
be  partly  transformwl.  but  may  still  ]>e  recognizable,  especially  as  they 
frequently  contain  a  considerable  numl>er  of  black  granules. 

A  similar  fibroid  transformation  affects  the  connective  tissue  around 
the  bronchus  and  extends  to  the  general  stroma  of  the  lung.  There  is 
thus  great  induration  of  the  lung  tissuu  and  the  fibrous  tissue  shrinks 
and  produces  groat  deformity.     The  shrinking  of  the  tissue,  associated 
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as  it  is  with  adhesion  of  the  pleura,  frequently  leads  to  drawing  in  of 
the  chest  wall,  which  is  often  a  characteristic  feature,  and  it  leads  also 


Fig.  STi.— Fibroid  phlhlila.     n.  brontlnu  iiluinieil   auii    «"«pii.  ;    ^,  I;  wall  at 
Itronehiu  liiflltnud  with  round  c«Ui  Bnd  tubcrdm  c.  tuborcle  In  waU, 

to  two  lesions  which  are  often  very  apparent  in  the  lung,  namely. 
bronchiectasis  and  emphysema,  both  of  which  are  complementary. 

BroncbieotaBis  is,  in  this  form,  the  most  active  factor  in  the  forma- 
tion of  cavities.  It  is  partly  a  purely  complementary  process,  the 
shrinking  being  compensated  by  the  dilatation  of  the  air-spaces. 
Hamilton  and  others  have  pointed  out  another  mode  of  formation.  As 
the  chest  wall  forma  a  comparatively  fixed  point  to  which  the  shrinking 
tissue  is  attached  by  the  pleural  adhesions,  and  as  this  tissue  is  alB4> 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  the  result  of  the  shrinking  will  he 
that  these  two  points  will  be  approximated,  the  chest  wall  drawn  in  and 
the  bronchial  wall  drawn  out.  There  is  a  third  way  in  which  bron- 
chiectasis occurs.  The  secretions  may  accumulate  in  a  bronchus  behind 
an  occlusion  of  the  tube.  Such  an  occlusion  will  occur  when  the  primary 
lesion  has  affected  a  bronchus  of  larger  calibre  than  usual,  or  where  the 
shrinking  tissue  has  constricted  a  bronchus. 

The  Bronohieotatic  cavity  is  lined  with  a  distinct  membrane,  and  is 
usually  directly  continuous  with  a  bronchus  (see  Fig.  369).  It  may 
exist  in  the  midst  of  crepitating  lung  tissue,  the  complementary'  dilata- 
tion being  in  a  part  not  affected  by  the  tuberculosis. 

Emphysema  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  the  process.  Wherever 
a  piece  of  lung  escapes  the  fibroid  change,  it  is  liable  to  emphysema  on 
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account  of  the  ehrinking  in  its  neighbourhood.  Hence  in  the  midst  of 
the  shrunken  tissue  one  often  sees  islands  of  lung  tissue  having  a  honey- 
combed appearance  (see  Figs.  371,  b,  and  3T3,  b). 

Another  occasional  result  of  the  shrinking  is  a  formation  of  Cyst-like 
cavities  in  the  pleura,  as  shown  in  Fig.  373,  a. 
The  shrinking  of  the  lung,  dragging  the  adherent 
pleura  with  it,  may  cause  spaces  to  form  in  the 
pleura,  or  everi  in  the  interlobular  septa  (as  at 
c),  these  spac'es  being  filled  with  serous  fluid. 

Pigmentation  is  a  peculiarly  prominent 
feature  in  fibroid  phthisis.  Even  the  initial 
lesion  is  characterized  by  the  almost  black 
colour  of  the  nodules,  and  the  indurated 
tissue  has  a  slaty  or  blackish  colour  (slalff  in- 
duration). Perhaps  the  explanation  of  this  is 
that  the  carbonaceous  pigment  (see  further 
on)  is  retained  by  the  affected  bronchi  aiid 
not  swept  outwards  by  the  cilia  of  the  epi- 
thelium. 


The  caseous  and   fibroid   forms  of  phthisis     p^  ^jj 
are    in    general    distinguishable.     They    have  J^j^nuiV 
certain  points 
that  each  begii 
tubes,    and  that  each 
In  the  one   form,    h' 
the  proper  parcnchri 
pneDmonia,    whereas 


chiefly  in    respect  '^J^  'sttt^^iL 
I  bronchitis  of  the  finer 

is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  tubercles, 
wever,  the  bronchial  inflammation  extends  to 
la  of  the  lung,  constituting  a  Lobular  broncho- 
in  the  other  it  is  more  localized  around  the 
inflamed  bronchus,  constituting  a  tubercular  Bronchitis  and  Peri- 
bronchitis. There  is  the  further  distinction  that  in  the  one  form 
caseous  necroeis  is  characteristic,  whereas  in  the  other,  while  probably 
present  in  most  cases,  it  is  limited  in  extent  and  may  he  confined  to 
the  contents  of  the  bronchi  and  the  bronchial  wall. 

The  difi'erence  is  probably  due  to  differences  in  the  individual  pro- 
clivities of  the  persons  affected.  In  the  fibroid  form  the  disease  is  more 
chronic,  the  persons  affected  are  as  a  general  rule  older,  and  it  occurs 
mure  frequently  in  the  male  sex.  All  these  facts  point  to  the  conclusioni 
that  in  this  form  there  is  greater  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  tissues  | 
to  the  morbid  poison.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  resemblance  which  the' 
process,  in  some  respects,  presents  to  that  which  is  concerned  in  the 
healing  of  phthisis.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  caseous  form  the  tissues 
are  directly  killed  by  the  progress  of  the  ^lisease,  sometimes  with  great 
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rapidity,  whereas  in  the  fibroid  form  there  is  a  long  struggle  and  very 
\    little  palpable  softening  or  destruction. 

V  I      This  being  the  case  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  two  forms  are  not 
^*     !  absolutely  distinguishable.     They  run  into  each  other,  and  the  caseous 
form  may  assume  many  of  the  characters  of  the  fibroid,  especially  when 
it  becomes  very  chronic  or  partial  recovery  takes  place. 

The  Sputum  in  phthisis  pulmonalis  is  varioasly  composed.  In  the  earlier  stages 
the  expectoration  has  the  usaal  characters  of  that  in  catarrh,  consisting  of  mucus, 
with  more  or  less  abundant  leucocytes.  In  the  sputum  in  this  early  stage  are  often 
found  large  epithelioid  cells  with  one  or  more  nuclei,  such  as  we  find  in  the  lung 
alveoli  in  the  catarrhal  form  of  phthisis.  These  cells  frequently  present  fatty 
degeneration.  The  sputum  in  phthisis  often  contains  Elastic  tissue  from  the 
breaking  down  of  the  lung.  In  very  rapid  cases  we  may  find  this  by  a  simple 
examination  of  the  sputum,  but  the  search  is  often  a  difficult  one,  because  the  thick 
mucus  and  pus  hold  the  pieces  of  lung  tissue  suspended  and  isolated.  By  Fenwick's 
method  of  digestion  in  soda  solution,  pieces  of  lung  tissue,  such  as  that  shown  in 
Fig.  368,  will  frequently  be  found  in  the  deposit.  This  method  is  also  applicable 
to  the  sputum  in  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  The  Tubercle  iMudUus  is  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  sputum,  and  is  of  great  diagnostic  value.  The  appearances  are  shown 
in  Fig.  127,  p.  304,  and  the  method  of  examining  the  sputum  is  described  at  p.  '6i\0. 


I 


4.  •yTtPT^fiiffii  of  thfl  t.iihQrculoBis  InjilLthisiB  pulmonalis. — In  l)oth 
of  the  forms  already  described  it  has  been  shown  that  the  tuberculosis, 
beginning  in  the  finer  ])ronchi,  extends,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  lung 
alveoli,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  connective  tissue.  Besides  that,  how- 
ever, there  are  further  extensions  both  in  the  lung  and  beyond  it. 

An  existing  caWty,  especially  one  arising  from  disintegration  of 
caseous  matter,  is  a  great  source  of  infection,  its  contents  being  charged 
with  tubercle  bacilli.  The  infected  matter  is  carried  from  the  cavities 
and  is  partly  insufflated  into  other  parts  of  the  lungs  and  partly  dis- 
charged. It  thus  causes  an  extension  of  the  disease  in  the  lung  itself, 
and  is  liable  to  infect  the  air  passages  as  it  is  carried  along. 

Hence,  Tuberculosis  of  the  bronchi  is  very  frequent  in  connection 
with  cavities,  the  mucous  membrane  becoming  the  seat  of  tubercular 
ulcers.  If  the  bronchial  tubes  be  opened  up,  the  ulcers  are  visible  as 
more  or  less  rounded  erosions,  sometimes  with  distinct  white  tubercles 
at  their  borders. 

A  further  extension  to  the  Larynx  and  Trachea  is  very  common,  and 
from  these,  by  way  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  to  the  Intestine. 

There  is  also  an  extension  by  the  lymphatics,  so  that  in  nearly  all 
cases  of  phthisis  the  Bronchial  Ijrmphatic  glands  are  affected.  The 
condition  here  is  similar  in  character  to  that  in  the  lungs.  In  the 
caseous  form  the  glands  are  caseous,  resembling  closely  the  appearances 
in  ordinary  scrofulous  glands.     In  the  fibroid  form  they  are  liable  to 
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be  more  or  less  fibrous  and  deeply  pigmented.  Tubercles  are  present 
in  the  glands,  sometimes  in  the  most  typical  form.  It  is  not  common 
for  softening  to  occur  in  the  bronchial  glands ;  the  tuberculosis  is 
usually  chronic  in  character  and  the  affected  glands  may  ultimately 
shrink  and  become  calcified.  Cretaceous  matter  is  often  met  with  at 
the  roots  of  the  lungs,  being  the  remains  of  obsolete  tuberculous  glands. 

5.  Healing  of  phthisis.  — It  is  to  be  remembered  that  tuberculosis  is 
due  to  an  infective  material,  which  usually  goes  on  reproducing  itself. 
In  the  healing  of  tubercular  lesions  generally  there  are  two  methods 
which  may  be  followed,  and  in  phthisis  pulmonalis  we  have  examples 
of  each  of  these.  On  the  one  hand,  the  infective  matter  may  be  cleared 
out  and  the  parts  around  become  the  seat  of  simple  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses, or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  caseous  matter  may  have  its  infective 
character  overcome  and  be  left  as  a  piece  of  innocuous  dead  matter  in  the 
tissues.  In  either  case,  so  far  as  the  lung  is  concerned,  there  is  implied 
an  increase  in  the  vigour  of  the  parts,  so  that  the  infective  character  of 
the  matter  may  be  annulled. 

When  cavities  have  formed  by  the  softening  of  the  caseous  matter,/ 
the  disease  may  pause.     In  that  case  the  wall  of  the  cavity  comes  to  bej      i  ^ 
composed  of  healthy  granulation  tissue,  which  develops  into  connective!  "^^^a 
tissue  as  in  the  ordinary  cicatrix.     If  the  cavity  is  so  situated  that  con-\  ^*'*'^ 
traction  can  occur,  then  there  may  be  a  shrinking  till  it  is  completely 
obliterated,  and  a  Cicatrix  takes  its  place.     On  the  other  hand,  circum- 
stances may  allow  of  only  partial  contraction,  and  the  cavity  remains, 
but  its  wall  comes  to  be  formed  of  connective  tissue  without  any  trace 
of  recent  tuberculosis  (see  Fig.  374). 

In  other  cases  the  caseous  matter  fails  to  soften,  the  disease  is 
checked  before  cavities  are  formed,  and  in  that  case  we  have  necrosed 
structures  lying  in  the  lung.  In  this  case  granulation  tissue  is  formed 
around  the  dead  matter,  and  may  partly  eat  into  it.  By  development 
into  connective  tissue  a  capsule  is  formed  around  the  dead  matter,  and 
the  latter  by  and  by  becomes  impregnated  with  lime  salts,  so  that 
ultimately  particles  of  lime  or  considerable  pieces  of  cretaceouB  matter 
are  present  in  the  midst  of  a  cicatrix. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  connective  tissue  formed  in  both  these  I 
forms  of  healing  is  deeply  pigmented,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  pro-  1 
cesses  are  comparable  to  those  concerned  in  fibroid  phthisis. 

Healing  by  one  or  other  of  these  processes  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  the 
course  of  post-mortem  examinations  one  very  frequently  meets  with  pigmented 
cicatrices,  often  with  chalky  particles  in  their  midst,  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  the 
pleura  being  adherent  over  the  affected  parts.  In  some  cases  healing  may  take 
place  after  such  extensive  destruction  of  the  lung  with  formation  of  cavities  as  that 
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shows  in  Fig.  B7i.  Hera  almost  the  whole  Inog  is  cooTerted  inl 
oaTities  whose  walls  are  smaoth  and  show  no  recent  action.  There  had  been  an 
Mate  tnberoolosis  of  the  long  jears  before.  U,  after  healing,  a  return  ot  the  disease 
lakes  plaoa,  the  ohalk;  matter  maj  afterwards  be  separated,  and  saoh  pieces  have 
been  known  to  be  spit  np. 


ptaotogrspb  of  the  MiUrs 


Fig.  SJ».— 1..    .. 
1ung<ll<|)litj«db;uctti 
nppHrmncr  "'  —"—>■•  -'-i 

The  treqoeucj  of  healing  ot  toberculoaia  ot  the  lungs  has  been  estimated  by  the 
aathor,  Harris,  and  others,  on  the  gronad  ot  post-mortem  obserration  in  cases 
which  have  died  from  non-tubercolous  disease.  The  result  is  that  in  about  20  per 
cent,  of  persona  d;ing  from  other  diseases  there  has  been  at  some  period  ot  life  a 
luberculosis  ot  the  lungs  which  has  become  obsolete. 


Htenioptysis  i§  one  of  the  most  common 
9  necessary  to  distinguiah  between  an 


)6.  HnmoTThage  in  phthisis.- 
manifestations  in  phthisis.     It 
early  and  a  late  htemorrhage. 
(it)  '^■^r)y  bpTHip-hi^ffB — In  examining  the  initial  lesioD  in  phthisis, 
whether  in  the  caseous  or  fibroid  fonn,  it  is  common  to  meet  with 
alveoli  filled  with  blood,  presenting  an  appearance  very  similar  to  that 
shoun  in  Fig.  356,  which  is  from  a  htemoirhagic  infarction  of  the  luiig. 
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The  blood  may  be  so  abundant  and  occupy  so  many  alveoli,  as  to  give 
quite  the  character,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  haemorrhagic  infarction. 

The  blood  here  comes  from  the  pulmonary  capilUripa,  ^f^itpin^  by 
diapedesis;  it  does  not  arise  by  insufflation,  else  it  would  be  more 
mixed  with  air  and  broken  up.  The  homogeneous  complete  filling  of 
the  alveoli  implies  a  regular  leakage  which  gradually  expels  the  air. 
The  blood  also  is  often  in  alveoli  which  are  little  altered  otherwise,  and 
it  is  present  in  a  considerable  group  of  alveoli  together. 

These  facts  would  indicate  a  local  interference  with  the  circulation  as 
a  cause  of  the  haemorrhage.  Such  an  interference  is  liable  to  occur  from 
the  proximity  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  bronchi. 
The  arteries  and  bronchi  run  to  a  large  extent  parallel,  their  sheaths 
continuous,  and  the  inflammatory  changes  in  and  around  the  bronchi 
which  form  such  an  important  part  of  the  initial  lesion  may  well  exer- 
cise pressure  on  the  arteries.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
in  general  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  a  similar  haemorrhage  is  very  often 
present,  sometimes  to  a  very  aggravated  extent.  In  this  afiection  the 
tuberculosis  is  usually  intimately  related  to  the  arteries,  so  that  there 
will  be  a  direct  interference  with  them. 

In  any  case  the  haemorrhage  is  part  of  the  initial  lesion,  and  it  is 
known  that  the  appearance  of  blood  in  the  sputum  is  often  a  very  early 
sign  of  phthisis. 

As  the  hemorrhage  is  associated  with  the  earliest  lesions  it  may  occur  at  a  time 
when  no  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  lungs  are  present,  and  may  be  the  apparent 
starting  point,  although  not  really  so.  The  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  has  been 
regarded  as  sometimes  the  origin  of  phthisis,  a  view  which  has  been  expressed  by 
the  term  PhthisU  ah  hcemoptoe.  This  view  is  without  adequate  foundation,  and  the 
hfiBmoptysis  is  probably,  in  every  case,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  initial  lesion. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  occurrence  of  hasmorrhage  may  accelerate 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  as  the  bacilli  may  possibly  find  in  the  blood  a  suitable 
nidus,  and  so  exhibit  a  more  rapid  growth. 


(b)  Late  haamorrhage. — The  haemorrhage  described  above  may  occur 
at  intervalsThroughout  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  in  arlvanced  cases 
a  much  more  considerable  and  not  infrequently  fatal  haemorrhage  is 
liable  to  occur.  In  this  case  the  bleeding  arises  by  Rupture  of 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  which  have  been  partially  exposed 
in  the  walls  of  cavities. 

As  a  general  rule  the  arteiies  in  the  walls  of  cavities  are  obliterated, 
more  especially  in  the  caseous  form,  but  where  obliteration  has  not 
completely  occurred,  the  wall  of  the  artery  being  unsupported  and 
perhaps  softened  by  inflammatory  infiltration  is  liable  to  give  way. 
Before  the  actual  rupture  the  vessel  wall  usually  bulges  out,  so  as  to 
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form  ail  Aneuryam  (see  Fig.  375).  In  this  figure  the  cavity  ia  a 
bronchiectatic  oae,  and  its  wall  was  comparativelj'  unaltered,  the 
aneuryam  having  arisen  purely 
from  want  of  support.  In  the 
caseous  form  there  is  softening 
of  the  wall  of  the  artery,  and 
the  aneuryam  has  not  such  a 
definite  sac  as  in  this  caae. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  the 
htemorrhage  is  often  ven'  great, 
but  even  in  the  caae  of  a  con- 
siderable tear  it  may  be  stilled 
by  the  blood  coagulating  in  the 
■  ^^  cavity  and  forming  a  kind  of  cap 
m^ty.  ^^^^  ^^^  aperture. 
?n'  the  '■  Affections  of  the  pleura 
wjiiof  in  phthisis. — From  the  intimate 
connection  of  the  pleura  with 
the  lung  it  may  be  expected  that  it  will  frequently  be  affected  in 
phthiaie. 

The  lymphatic  system  of  the  lung  does  not  apparently  communicate 
directly  with  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  so  that  although  a  tuberculosis 
may  extend  to  the  aubpleural  tissue  it  does  not  directly  aRect  the 
pleural  sac. 

The  relations  of  the  pulmonary  lymphatics  to  the  pleura  are  shovu  by  the  locality 
of  the  carbonaceouB  pigment  in  the  langs.  This  carbonaceous  pifimeni  is  carried 
about  and  deposited  wherever  there  are  communicating  lymphatics,  and  it  ia  often 
abimdant  in  the  subplenrai  tissue ;  but  it  never  panetrates  into  the  sac  itself.  Un 
the  other  band,  there  seems  to  be  a  communication  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  pleura  to  the  interlobular  connective  tissue.  This  is  shonn  by  the  tact  that  in 
tubercular  pleurisy  there  is  a  certain  penetration  from  the  pleura  into  the  lung. 
(See  under  Tubercular  Pleurisy.) 

While  tuberculosis  does  not  extend  to  the  pleura,  because  it  implies 
the  passage  of  solid  bodies  (the  bacilli),  there  are  verj'  commonly 
simple  inflammatory  processes,  which  depend  on  the  extension  of  the 
dissolved  products.  Such  products  being  present  in  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  lung  may  readily  soak  into  the  pleura. 

nhronin  p^fl^TifY  '^  '^  constant  occurrence,  giving  rise,  as  in  other 
cases  of  chronic  inflammation,  tn  n^w-fnrmatiqn  of  connective  tissue. 
The  pleura  over  a  tubercular  lung  is  nearly  always  tnicKened,  Bome- 
timos  greatly  so  (as  in  Fig.  369),  and  the  two  layers  are  almost  con- 
stantly adherent.     The  two  layers  are  not  only  adherent,  they  have 
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really  coalesced,  and  their  blood-vessels  intercommunicate,  so  that  if 
the  vessels  on  either  side  be  obstructed  the  pleura  may  be  still 
nourished  from  the  other.  The  thickening  and  adhesion  are  conser\'a- 
tive  processes,  shutting  off  the  diseased  lung  from  the  general  pleural 
sac.  It  is  when  these  conditions  fail  to  occur  that  we  commonly  have 
the  more  serious  pleural  lesions,  acute  pleurisy  and  pneumothorax. 

Acute  pleurisy  is  a  frequent  concurrent  in  cases  of  phthisis,  especially 
in  the  caseous  form.  It  implies  that  the  lesion  in  the  lung  has  come 
to  the  surface  at  a  place  where  adhesion  of  the  pleura  has  not  yet 
taken  place.  This  will  be  most  frequent  in  early  periods  and  in  acute 
cases. 

The  acute  pleurisy  is  often  connected  with  Necrosis  of  the  pleura. 
The  pulmonary  pleura  is  nourished  by  the  vessels  of  the  lung,  and  as 
these  are  occluded  and  necrosed  when  involved  in  the  caseating  lesion, 
the  pleura  will  be  involved  in  the  necrosis  in  so  far  as  it  is  related  to 
the  occluded  vessels.     At  the  very  outset  of  a  caseous  phthisis  one  of 
the  affected  areas  may  be  immediately  beneath  the  pleura,  and  we  may 
have   a   necrosis  before   there   has   been   time   for  the   formation  of 
adhesions.     In  this  way  we  may  explain  many  of  the  cases  in  which  1 
pleurisy  has  apparently  but  not  really  preceded  the  pulmonary  disease. ' 
Again,  in  all  acute  cases  we  are  liable  to  have  necrosis  of  the  pleura, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  quite  a  number  of  dead  white  areas 
visible  on  the  surface,  each  indicating  an  area  of  necrosis,  generally 
concealed   to   some   extent  by  a   layer   of  fibrin e,  the  result  of  the 
inflammation. 

The  mere  exposure  of  a  necrosed  piece  of  pleura  seems  to  induce  an 
acute  pleurisy,  perhaps  by  allowing  the  penetration  of  iniUiting  juices 
such  as  the  living  structures  intercept.  The  acute  pleurisy  is  of  the 
usual  kind  (see  further  on)  accompanied  by  fibrinous  exudation,  but  it 
is  usually  limited  by  existing  adhesions.  Through  time  the  acute 
inflammation  subsides  and  a  chrome  pleurisy,  with  adhesion,  results. 

Pneumothorax  also  implies  necrosis  of  the  pleura,  but  there  is,  in 

addition,  a  partial  separation  of  the  dead  piece  and  the  establishment 

of  a   communication  between  the  pleural   sac  and   the  air  passages. 

This   infers    the   existence   of  a   cavity    beneath    the    necrosed   piece 

of  pleura  and  not  merely  a  caseous  area.     The  necrosed  piece  begins 

to  separate  at  one  edge,  and  then  the  pneumothorax  suddenly  occurs. 

As  death  often  occurs  in  consequence  of  a  pneumothorax,   one  not 

infrequently  has  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  condition  in  this 

stage.     If  the  patient  survive,  then  the  whole  piece  is  detached  and 

apertures  are  left  in  the  pleura  such  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  376. 

Along  nnth  pneumothorax  there  is  an  acute  pleurisy.      If  it  has  not 


fiirni  ail  Aneoiysm  (tee  Fig.  375).  In  this  figure  the  cavity  is  a 
broiichioctatic  one,  and  its  wall  was  comparatively  unaltered,  the 
aneurysm  having  arisen  purely 
111  the 


from  want  of  support, 
caseous  form  thei'e  i 
of  the  wall  of  the  artery,  and 
the  aneurysm  has  not  such  a 
definite  sue  as  in  this  case. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  the 
hemorrhage  is  often  very  great, 
but  even  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
siderable tear  it  may  be  stilled 
by  the  blood  coagulating  in  the 
cavity  and  forming  a  kind  of  cap 
over  the  aperture. 

7.  Affflctione  at  the  pleura 
in  pllthisis. — From  the  intimate 
connection  of  the   pleura   with 

the  lung  it   may  be  expected  that  it  will  frequently  l>e  affected  in 

phthisis. 
The  lymphatic  system  of  the  lung  does  not  apparently  communicate 

directly  with  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  so  that  although  a  tuberculosis 

may  extend  to  the  subpleural  tissue  it  does  not  directly  atTect  the 

pleural  sue. 

The  reUlionB  ol  the  pulmonary  lymphatics  to  the  pleora  are  ghonn  by  the  localii  j 
of  the  carbonaceoas  pigment  in  the  lungs.  This  caTbonaceoud  pijinisnt  is  carried 
aboul  and  deposited  whererer  there  are  com  muni  eating  lymphatics,  and  it  is  often 
abundant  in  the  subpleural  tissue  ;  but  it  never  penetrates  into  the  sac  itself.  Un 
the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  a  communication  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  pleura  to  the  interlobular  connective  tissue.  This  is  ahowu  by  the  fact  that  in 
tabvTcular  pleurisy  there  is  a  certain  penetration  from  the  pleura  into  the  Inng. 
(See  under  Tubercular  Pleurisy.) 

While  tulkcrculosis  doea  not  extend  to  the  pleura,  l>ecau$e  it  implies 
the  passage  of  solid  ballcs  (the  bacilli),  there  are  very  comnioidy 
simple  inHamniatory  processes,  which  depend  on  the  ertensimi  of  the 
tlissolvetl  prtxiucta.  Such  products  iK'ing  present  in  the  i-onneetive 
tissue  of  the  lung  mar  readily  $oak  into  the  pleura. 

Chraniti  plflYTy*T  is  a  constant  iKctirrence.  giving  rise,  as  in  other 
eas<.'s  i)t'  chronic  inflamniation.  r>t  iiyw-ftirmjiriyt  of  c^mpevtive  tissue. 
'["he  pleum  over  a  tubercular  lung  is  nearly  alway*  thickenml  some- 
times greatly  s»>  (as  in  Fig.  309).  and  the  two  layers  are  alnittst  con- 
stantiv  adhei^'nt.     The  two  layers  are  not  only  «dh«rvMt.  they  have 
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really  coalesced,  and  their  blood-vessels  intercommunicate,  so  that  if 
the  vessels  on  either  side  be  obstructed  the  pleura  may  be  still 
nourished  from  the  other.  The  thickening  and  adhesion  are  conserv^a- 
tive  processes,  shutting  off  the  diseased  lung  from  the  general  pleural 
sac.  It  is  when  these  conditions  fail  to  occur  that  we  commonly  have 
the  more  serious  pleural  lesions,  acute  pleurisy  and  pneumothorax. 

Acute  plenrisy  is  a  frequent  concurrent  in  cases  of  phthisis,  especially 
in  the  caseous  form.  It  implies  that  the  lesion  in  the  lung  has  come 
to  the  surface  at  a  place  where  adhesion  of  the  pleura  has  not  yet 
taken  place.  This  will  be  most  frequent  in  early  periods  and  in  acute 
cases. 

The  acute  pleurisy  is  often  connected  with  Necrosis  of  the  pleura. 
The  pulmonary  pleura  is  nourished  by  the  vessels  of  the  lung,  and  aa 
these  are  occluded  and  necrosed  when  involved  in  the  caseating  lesion, 
the  pleura  will  be  involved  in  the  necrosis  in  so  far  as  it  is  related  to 
the  occluded  vessels.  At  the  very  outset  of  a  caseous  phthisis  one  of 
the  affected  areas  may  be  immediately  beneath  the  pleura,  and  we  may 
have  a  necrosis  before  there  has  been  time  for  the  formation  of 
adhesions.  In  this  way  we  may  explain  many  of  the  cases  in  which 
pleurisy  has  apparently  but  not  really  preceded  the  pulmonary  disease. 
Again,  in  all  acute  cases  we  are  liable  to  have  necrosis  of  the  pleura, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  quite  a  number  of  dead  white  areas 
visible  on  the  suiface,  each  indicating  an  area  of  necrosis,  generally 
concealed  to  some  extent  bv  a  layer  of  fibrine,  the  residt  of  the 
inflammation. 

The  mere  exposure  of  a  necrosed  piece  of  pleura  seems  to  induce  an 
acute  pleurisy,  perhaps  by  allowing  the  penetration  of  irritiiting  juices 
such  as  the  living  structures  intercept.  The  acute  pleurisy  is  of  the 
usual  kind  (see  further  on)  accompanied  by  fibrinous  exudation,  but  it 
is  usually  limited  by  existing  adhesions.  Through  time  the  acute 
inflammation  subsides  and  a  chronic  pleurisy,  with  adhesion,  results. 

Pneumothoraz  also  implies  necrosis  of  the  pleura,  but  there  is,  in 
a<ldition,  a  j)artial  separation  of  the  dead  piece  and  the  establishment 
of  a  communication  between  the  pleural  sac  and  the  air  passages. 
This  infers  the  existence  of  a  cavity  beneath  the  necrosed  piece 
of  pleura  and  not  merely  a  caseous  area.  The  necrosed  piece  begins 
to  separate  at  one  edge,  and  then  the  pneumothorax  suddenly  occurs. 
As  death  often  occurs  in  consequence  of  a  pneumothorax,  one  not 
infrequently  has  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  condition  in  this 
stage.  If  the  patient  survive,  then  the  whole  piece  is  detached  and 
apertures  are  left  in  th(»  pleura  such  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  376. 

Along  with  pneumothorax  there  is  an  acute  pleurisy.      If  it  has  not 
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occurred  in  consequence  of  the  necrosis,  then  it  will  ensue  when,  by  the 
aep&ration,  some  of  the  contents  of  the  pulmonary  cavity  pass  into  the 


pleural  sac.  These  tuo  conthtioiis,  acute  pleuiisy  and  pneumothomx, 
are  thus  closely  related,  hoth  of  them  being  couneited  with  necrosis  of 
pleura.  They  also  occur  ni  iclation  with  the  aihaiiicd  outposts  of  the 
pulmonaiy  leBiun,  and  are  heitce  liable  to  develop  in  connection  with 
the  less  affected  lung  or  portion  of  lun<;,  anil  by  causing  serious  damage 
to  the  lung  on  which  the  patient  chiefly  <lepends  for  respiration, 
they  often  induce  very  aerioua  and  even  fatal  dyepufen. 

8.  general  effflcta  of  phthieiB-— In  its  general  influence  on  the  l>ody 
phthisis  pulmoh^S^TTorgrfeat  importance. 

Its  most  constant  effects  are  EnjfUiJ^inn  ai^]  ^innrnift  the  former  »f 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  main  clement  in  suggesting  the  name 
phthisis.     Theae  conditions  have  their  soui-ce  chiefly  in  fever. 

Fever  is  an  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  phthisis,  altogether 
apart  from  any  general  tuberculosis.  It  is  to  be  referreil  to  the  presence 
in  the  blood  of  the  various  products  evolved  in  the  course  of  the  local 
processes.     These  consist  in  part  of  the  pnxlucts  of  the  specific  microtvc. 
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which  will  pass  into  the  blood,  even  when  the  microbes  themselves  <io 
not.  There  will  also  be  the  products  of  the  disintegration  of  lilood, 
and  of  inflammatory  exudations,  such  as  those  in  pleurisy.  In 
pulmonary  cavities  again,  various  forms  of  decomposition,  putrid  an<l 
other,  are  liable  to  occur,  and  the  products  naturally  lead  to  fever. 

i^nymf^  Hinoniya  occurs  in  about  a  fourth  of  the  cases  of  phthisis,  .  > . 
and  is  more  frequent  proportionally  in  the  tibroid  than  in  the  caseou*^  /  ^  — . 
form.  It  usually  affects  the  spleen,  kidneys,  liver,  intestine,  and 
lymphatic  glands,  but  there  are  great  differences  in  its  distribution  and 
extent.  It  may  be  absent  in  any  one  of  the  situations  mentioned  while 
present  in  the  others,  or  it  may  l)e  greatly  exaggerated  in  one  while 
very  inconsiderable  in  others.      (See  the  author's  *'  Lectures  to  Practi-  o 

tionei*s.")     It  is  typically  present  in  the  spleen  in  the  majority  of  cases,!  ^^—» 
and  takes  the  form  of  the  sago  spleen. 

D^gease  of  th9  IriflTlliyn  imi  frequent  concomitiuit  of  phthisis.  It  may 
be  amyloid  disease,  complicated  (as  amyloid  disease  regularly  is)  with 
chronic  nephritis,  or  it  may  be  a  tuberculosis.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  not  uncommonly  a  nephritis,  sometimes  in  an  acute  or  subacute  form 
so  as  to  pnKluce  enlargement  with  fatty  epithelium,  somcjtimes  in  a 
more  chronic  form,  with  contraction  and  granulation  of  tht;  kidneys. 

In  cases  of  amyloid  disease  the  mere  presence  of  the  amyloid  material 
niav  induce  chronic  inflammation,  but  there  is  a  consi«lerable  numlxM- 
of  cases  in  which  nephritis  is  present  in  an  acute  foi-m.  In  these  cases 
we  may  suppose  that  the  products  from  the  disintegrating  processes 
going  on  in  the  lungs  lead,  by  their  discharge  through  the  kidneys,  to 
an  inflammation  of  these  organs  (see  author.  I.e.). 

General  taberculosis  not  infrequently  follows  phthisis  pulmonalis. 
We  have  seen  that  the  disease  in  the  lungs  is  a  local  tuberculosis,  and 
as  a  general  nile  it  extends  along  mucous  suHaces  and  lym])hatie 
channels.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  however,  the  tul^entle 
bacilli  to  some  extent  reach  the  blood  and  are  carried  throughout  the 
brxly.  If  the  liver  be  examined  microscopically  there  will  usually  be 
found  a  few  tubercles,  generally  in  various  stages  of  degeneration. 
There  are  also  not  infrequently  a  few  tubercles  in  the  kidneys  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  We  sometimes  meet  even  with  a  moir  ronsiderablo 
tuberculosis  in  the  kidney  and  elsewhere,  constituting  a  Chronic 
g;eneral  tuberculosis  (see  p.  313),  especially  in  children. 

Acute  general  tubercnlosiB  is  a  less  frequent  result  and  is  generally 
due  to  a  definite  extension  of  the  local  tuberculosis  to  a  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  vein  which  has  not  become  occluded  by  the  advanciiii:  lesion 
(see  p.  .'U.'O  It  may  also  arise  by  an  extension  of  the  tuberculosis 
from  the  broiurhial  glands  to  the  thoracic  duct. 
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Uliiimtiartu —The  literature  of  phthisis  is  very  extensive.  The  older  literatare 
will  ht"  Knmd  in  WAU^ENBrKo,  Tuberculose,  Lungenschwindsucht  a.  Scrofulose, 
l^^t^K  StH'  further.  Carswell,  Illustrations  of  path,  anat.,  1838;  Vibchow,  Lehrb. 
i\.  si|HK\  l^lth..  i.;  NiKMKYER,  KHu.  Vortr.,  1867;  Buhl,  Lungenentz.  Tuberc.  u. 
Sohwindijtucht,  1872:  K1*hijs  und  Rindpleisch,  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  v.;  Weigebt, 
Yir\^h.  Arch.»  Ixxvii.,  Ixxxviii.,  civ.;  Koch,  Etiology  of  tuberculosis,  Syd.  Soc. 
trttii*l.»  188tl :  Bavmoarten,  Tuberkel  und  Tuberculose,  1885 ;  Kidd,  in  Allbutt's 
System  of  M«Hi.»  v..  1898 ;  Weichselbadm,  (Inhalation)  Wien.  med.  Wochenschr., 
1883 ;  Tai'I^kinkk,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxiv.  and  Ixxxii. ;  Ziegler,  Volkmann's  Samml. 
Nvv  lol«  and  l«ehrh.;  Hamilton,  Path,  of  bronchitis,  etc.,  1883;  Ewart,  (Position 
v^(  iHivities)  OuUtonian  lectures,  1882,  in  Brit.  Med.  Jour.;  Prudden,  (Formation  of 
vAvitieti,  etc.)  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  1894;  Thompson,  Family  phthisis,  1884; 
Ju^^U'is  Curability  of  pulm.  phthisis,  1885;  Powell,  Dis.  of  lungs  and  pleura, 
iSHti;  Wu.i.iAMH,  Pulmonary  consumption,  1887;  Kidd,  (Distrib.  of  bacilli  in  the 
UiiiK)  Mod.  ohir.  trans.,  Ixviii.,  1885;  Yeo,  (Ck)ntagiousne88)  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1885, 
i.;  l\utx,  L(H>t.  to  practitioners,  1888;  Germain  See,  Bacillary  phthisis;  James, 
Puhuoimry  phthisis,  1888;  Dobell,  Bacillary  consumption,  1889.  Healiwj  of 
f^thiiit     llAUUirt,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1889,  ii. ;  Coats,  ibid. 

I\..-1)ISKASKS  FROxM  INHALATION  OF  DUST.     PNEUMOCONIOSIS. 

Oarbonaoeous  pigment  in  the  lungs. — The  lungs  of  all  adults  have 
uioi'^  or  loss  of  a  grey  colour  from  the  existence  of  a  black  pigment  in 
tho  lung  tissue.  This  pigment  is  absent  from  the  lungs  of  children, 
Aud  ii*  undoubteiUy  the  dust  inhaled  with  the  inspired  air.  The  air  of 
nil  oontlnoil  splices,  such  as  rooms,  contains  in  suspension  finely  divided 
imrtioloa,  particularly  in  cities  where  coal  is  burnt  extensively,  and 
thiKuttaiuA  its  maximum  in  the  black  fogs  of  such  cities  as  London  and 
(UuHgow.  Tho  particles  of  dust  inhaled  with  the  air  are  for  the  most 
jiart  caught  by  the  mucus  with  which  the  surface  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
JM  niolMtonod,  and  as  the  ciliated  epithelium  plays  in  the  direction 
towanU  the  larvn.x,  the  dust-ladon  mucus  is  carried  upwards  to  the 
lurvHv,  whoro  it  is  either  expectorated  or  swallowed.  No  doubt  when 
\\w  uir  in  unusually  laden  with  dust  the  mucous  secretion  is  increased, 
and  tlioMO  who  live  in  cities  know  that  in  foggy  weather  a  considerable 
iiiUHft  of  black  mucus  is  brought  up  from  the  larynx  in  the  morning,  the 
buiiy  cilia  having  swept  it  thither  during  the  hours  of  sleep. 

hut  Homo  of  the  dust  penetrates  beyond  the  reach  of  those  scavengers 
and  |«iMHOH  into  the  lung  alveoli,  where  it  lodges.  From  the  lung 
«lviMili  it  penetrates  into  the  lung  tissue.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
I  hi)  Htiiicturo  of  the  alveolus  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a  serous 
iiit»uil»rano.  There  is  a  single  layer  of  epithelium,  and  stomata  or 
|MiM)do  Htomata  have  been  described.  The  dust  particles  penetrate 
through  or  between  the  epithelial  cells  and  emerge  into  the  lymph 
«|Miooii  of  tho  alveolar  wall.     Having  entered  the  lymphatic  system  of 
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Uie  lon^  the  dust  is  carried  into  all  the  communicating  channels  of 
that  system,  and  is  partially  deposited  and  retained  as  it  goes  by  the 
connective-tissue  cells.  In  this  way  a  land  of  pigmentation  of  the 
entire  lymphatic  system  of  the  lung  is  obtained,  which  for  demonstra- 
tion may  serve  the  purposes  of  an  injection  c)f  that  system.  In  this 
conveyance  of  the  dust  particles  the  leucocytes  which  are  always 
present  in  the  lymphatic  spaces  probably  play  an  important  [tart.  The 
pu-ta  pigmented  are,  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue,  especially  thai  around  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  bronchi, 
and  the  subpleural  tissue,  which  is  often  definitely  demarcated  from 
the  pleura  proper  l)y  the  pigmentation.  The  pigment  is  also  carried  to 
the  bronchial  glands  at  the  root  of  the  hmgx,  which  are  more  or  less 
blackened.  This  pigment  is  a  carbonaceous  material  consisting  mostly 
of  round  particles,  and  is  to  a  gre^t  extent  the  soot  of  coal. 


flo  mpa 
tit  es  dus 
a  distinct  clas 


<juan- 
ol  diseases  bus  been  distmguished  as  dui.  to  inhaled  dust. 


DiaeauB  dae  to  inhaled  dost.     Pneumoconiosis,  Fneumonoconiosis. 
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— This  subject  has  been  very  fully  worked  out  in  this  coUDtry  by 
Qreeahow,  and  in  Qennany  by  Zenker  and  Merkel.  The  resulu  of  the  ' 
inhalation  depend  largely  on  the  mechanical  character  of  the  duat.  If 
it  be  heavy  and  composed  of  sharp  angular  particles,  then  it  ia  more 
irritating  than  if  it  be  light  and  composed  of  rounded  pieces. 

The  particles  entering  the  lung  tissue  in  the  manner  mentioned 
above  act  aa  foreign  bodies  and  set  up  a  chronic  inflammation.  There 
is  great  new-formation  of  connective  tissue,  as  in  chronic  interstitial 
pneumonia,  and  great  shrinking  of  the  tissue,  so  that  considerable 
deformity  of  the  lung  may  occur.  As  the  irritant  finds  access  by  the 
air  passages  the  lesion  in  its  earlier  stages  concentrates  itself  around 
the  bronchi.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  377,  in  which  it  is  seen  also  that 
the  lung  alveoli  are  subject  to  great  contortion  (at  d),  and  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  they  are  liable  to  emphysema  (at/). 

The  dust,  whatever  its  kind,  may  be  visible  in  the  midst  of  the 
lesion  in  the  lung.  It  was  the  observation,  by  Zenker,  of  a  red 
pigmentation  of  the  lung  in  workers  with  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  which 
furnished  an  absolute  demonstration  that  the  dust  actually  finds  its 
way  into  the  lung  tissue.  We  may  find  in  the  lung,  coal  dust,  the  dust 
of  pottei-'s  clay,  soot  from  smoky  lamps,  stone  dust,  metal  dust,  and 
dust  composed  of  cotton  or  woollen  fibre.  In  Fig.  378  a  collection  of 
ailicious  particles  from  the  lung  of  a  worker  in  the  pottery  ia  shown. 
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A  peculiar  feature  in  almost  all  cases  of  disease  from  inhalation  of 
dust  is  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  Black  pl^finsnt  in  the  lung.  In 
some  cases  the  inhaled  dust  is  black,  so  that  a  condition  of  anthracosis 
is  brought  about.  But  even  when  the  dust  is  not  black,  as  in  the 
potter's  lung,  the  affected  districts  of  lung  are  deeply  pigmented.  The 
reason  of  this  is  not  quite  apparent 
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Various  names  are  given  to  the  forms  of  lesion  according  to  the  kind 
of  dust  inhaled. 

The  Coal-miner's  lung  has  an  almost  coal-black  colour,  and  when 
incised  it  yields  a  black  juice  which  stains  the  hand.  The  dust  here  is 
finely  divided  coal  and  the  soot  from  the  smoky  lamps  used  in  mines. 
The  pigment  is  in  the  connective  tissue,  but  it  is  often  present  also  in 
the  lung  alveoli,  where  it  may  be  taken  into  the  substance  of  catarrhal 
cells  (see  Fig.  379).  There  is  not  usually  much  induration  of  the  coal- 
miner's  lung,  as  the  dust  is  not  physically  very  irritating.  The  term 
Anthracosis  is  given  here  owing  to  the  extremely  black  appearance 
presented.  An  exceedingly  well-marked  example  of  this  condition  was 
recently  observed  in  the  lungs  of  a  manufacturer  of  boot-blacking. 

Coal  miners  are  subject  to  catarrh,  and  the  expectoration  is  usually  stained  so  as 
to  form  the  Black  spit.  It  is  noteworthy  that  on  a  recurrence  of  catarrh,  even  years 
after  the  patient  has  ceased  working  in  the  pits,  the  black  spit  may  return.  The 
pigment  stored  up  in  the  lung  tissue  returns  to  the  alveoli  and  bronchi.  This  would 
indicate  that  a  bronchial  catarrh  goes  deeper  than  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
agents  in  the  return  of  the  pigment  are  the  leucocytes. 

Potter's  phthisis  is  a  term  used  for  a  very  frequent  form  of  disease 
amongst  potters.  The  dust  here,  consisting  of  heavy  angular  particles, 
seems  very  irritating,  and  excites  much  chronic  inflammation. 

Stone-mason's  lung  resembles  the  potter  s  form,  as  does  also  knife- 
gi-inder's  disease. 

The  connection  of  these  forms  of  disease  with  phthisis  is  a  point  of  some  import- 
ance. A  true  tuberculosis  may  possibly  be  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  irritating 
du8t.  There  is,  however,  little  evidence  of  that,  and  undoubtedly  the  great  majority 
of  cases  of  lung  disease  from  inhalation  of  dust  are  quite  different  from  cases  of 
phthisis.  There  is  no  formation  of  tubercles,  no  caseation,  seldom  any  formation 
of  cavities,  although  these  sometimes  form  by  bronchiectasis.  There  is  also  the 
important  clinical  difference  that  persons  affected  with  such  diseases  do  not  suffer 
in  their  general  health  as  do  tubercular  patients.  There  is  little  or  no  fever,  and 
the  patients  generally  work  on  for  many  years  till  the  dyspnoea  incapacitates  them 
(Greenhow,  Coats). 

Literature. — Guk^johy  and  Christihon,  Edin.  Me&.  Jour.,  xxxvi.,  389,  1831 ; 
Hamilton  and  Graham,  ibid.,  xliii.,  297,  1834;  Thomson,  Med.  chir.  trans.,  1840, 
XX.  and  xxi.  ;  Zknker,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  ii.,  1866,  and  xxii.,  1878; 
ARLn>GE,  On  the  diseases  prevalent  among  potters,  Social  Science  Cong.,  1871 ;  also 
Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine,  v.,  1898;  Greenhow,  Path,  trans.,  1866  to  1869; 
Coats,  in  Lect.  to  pract.,  1888,  p.  150 ;  Catalogue,  Path.  Museum,  West  Infirmary. 

X.— ACUTE   MILIARY   TUBERCULOSIS,   SYPHILIS,   ACTINOMYCOSIS, 

GLANDERS. 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis. — This  condition  has  been  discussed  at 

page  313.    The  tubercular  virus,  }»eing  present  abundantly  in  the  blood, 
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produces  very  marked  lesions  in  the  lungs.  As  the  virus  is  brought  by 
the  blood,  the  lesions  are  generally  homogeneously  distributed  through- 
out both  lungs,  and  are  intimately  related  to  the  finer  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

The  lungs  are  found  studded  from  apex  to  base  with  innumerable 
small  bodies,  generally  whitish  in  colour.  There  is  in  addition  a  general 
hypersemia  of  the  lungs. 

Under  the  microscope  it  can  be  seen  in  most  cases  that  the  tubercles 
are  formed  in  connection  with  arteries.  A  small  artery  will  generally 
be  seen  at  the  edge  of  or  running  directly  into  a  tubercle,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  tubercle  in  the  wall  of  an  artery,  as  in  Figs.  131  and 
132,  pp.  314,  315.  The  tubercle  has  the  usual  stnicture,  which  is  fre- 
quently obscured  in  the  central  parts  by  caseous  necrosis. 

The  lung  tissue  generally  shows  some  reaction  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  tubercles.  The  alveoli  are  frequently  occupied  by  catarrhal  cells 
as  in  phthisis,  and  there  is  very  often  blood  in  them.  The  latter  is  so 
abundant  in  some  cases  as  to  give  a  very  striking  character  to  the 
sections.  As  the  cases  are  very  acute  and  death  occurs  early,  we 
practically  never  find  softening  of  the  tubercles  or  formation  of  cavities. 

Syphilis  is  a  very  rare  afiection  of  the  lungs,  especially  in  adults.  It 
is  somewhat  more  common  in  new-born  children,  in  whom  it  may  be 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  hereditary  syphilis.  In  adults  gummaUi 
have  been  observed  in  a  few  cases.  They  are  surrounded  by  connective 
tissue  in  the  usual  way,  and  they  may  be  partially  softened  so  as  to 
form  cavities.     The  gummata  are  usually  of  small  size. 

White  pneumonia  is  a  name  given  to  the  condition  met  with  in 
infants  in  congenital  syphilis.  It  is  a  condition  in  which  extensive 
tracts  of  lung  tissue  are  condensed  and  infiltrated  by  a  new-formation 
of  connective  tissue,  the  condition  resembling  that  in  chronic  interstitial 
pneumonia. 

Actinomycosis,  when  affecting  the  lungs,  presents  lesions  which  may 
resemble  those  of  tuberculosis  somewhat  closely.  As  in  tuberculosis 
the  microbe  reaches  the  lungs  by  the  bronchi,  and  it  sets  up  a  bron- 
chitis and  lobular  pneumonia.  There  is  not  a  caseous  necrosis  of  the 
pnxlucts,  but  rather  a  nioie  direct  softening  with  fatty  degeneration 
and  suppuration,  resulting  in  the  fc»rmation  of  cavities.  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  conditions  may  resemble  those  of  fibroid  phthisis,  there 
being  over  an  extensive  tract  of  lung  a  new-formation  of  granulation 
tissue  which  develops  into  connective  tissue  and  goes  on  to  shrinking. 

The  disease  tends  to  go  beyond  the  lung  to  the  pleura,  pericardium* 
muscles  of  the  chest,  skin,  etc.  The  peculiar  microbe  is  present,  and  in 
some  cases  it  has  been  distinguished  in  the  expectoration. 
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Olanders  may  itlfcct  the  lung  by  extenBJon  from  the  nares  and  air- 
passages,  possibly  also  by  the  blood.  It  leads  to  local  inflammatory 
fijci,  which  may  lie  small  or  large.  The  inflammation  is  usually  acute 
and  abscesses  result,  but  sometimes  there  is  a  more  chronic  aflection 
with  caseation  and  formation  of  cavities. 

literature.— Sy?i/n7i«—VuicBo«,  Die  krankhaften  Oeachwulate,  ii.,  1866; 
Hn-UKn,  ChariU-ann..  1862,  1884;  Heller,  Deut.  Arch.  t.  klio.  Med.,  42,  1888; 
CoFNCii.uAN.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Sail.,  ii.,  18!)1 ;  Fowler.  Allbutt's  SyBtem  ot 
Med.,  v..  1894.  Ariinomyro^in—LiHin.  Correapbl.  t.  achvoiz.  Aerate,  1889. 
<.Votirfti— Lkiijsi  HE  el  MosTANB,  Ann.  de  I'lnst.  Pasteur,  vii.,  1893. 


.\1.— TUMOU'RS   AND   PARASITES  OF   THK   LUKiJS. 

Primary  tumourB  of  the  lungs  arc  infrequent.  Hebbing  relates  a 
case  of  primary  tumour  replacing  the  left  lung  and  which  he  calls  a 
RhaMomyoma,  lint  which  contained  cartilage,  gland -elements,  etc.,  as 
well  as  muscle. 

Fiimary  fibroma,  ostctjma,  lipoma,  and  cnchondroma  have  lieen  ob- 
served in  the  fcn-m  of  small  tumours,  sometimes  multiple.  These  are 
unimportaTit. 

Primary  cancer  is  a.  form  of  tumour  which  sometimes  attains  to  con- 
siderable size.  The  tumour  seems  to  take  origin  in  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  bronchi,  and  it  usually  retains  somewhat  of  the  glandular  char- 
acter throughout,  presenting  in  many  cases  the  features  of  the  Cylinder- 
celled  epithelioma.  The  tumour  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  confine  itself 
to  the  bronchi  and  their  neighl)ourhood,  infiltrating  the  peribronchial 
cotniective  tissue.  But  it  often  extends  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung, 
forming  in  some  cases  bulky  tumours.  The  Ciiiiecr  in  the  lung  has  a 
tendency  to  soften  so  as  to  form  Cavities,  in  whose  wall  cancerous 
tissue  may  be  found.  In 
flome  cases  most  of  the 
cancerous  tissut,  from 
the  pnraari  tumour 
may  be  lost  by  this  pro- 
cess of  softenirig  and 
the  case  ma>  haie  the 
general  aspects  of  a 
cavity  in  the  lung  uith 
an  e<]ge  m  which,  e\  en 
with  the  microscope,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  dc-  ; 
tect  the  proper  tumour 
tissue,  as  it  is  greatly  obsou'ed  by  iiifli 
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In  its  extension  the  tumour  sometimes  penetrates  into  the  lung 
alveoli.  On  the  other  hand,  it  often  forms  for  itself  alveoli  similar  in 
size  to  those  of  the  lung,  but.  of  independent  origin.  It  penetrates  into 
the  perivascular  lymphatic  spaces  still  more  than  into  the  lung  alveoli, 
and  may  often  be  detected  filling  up  these  around  the  vessels  as  in 
Fig.  380.  This  appearance  is  sometimes  visible  a  considerable  distance 
in  advance  of  the  edge  of  the  tumour. 

The  cancer  sometimes  extends  to  neighbouring  structures  such  as  the 
pericardium,  the  wall  of  the  heart,  etc. 

The  author  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  very  peculiar  secondary  extension 
occurred  to  the  bones  and  to  the  brain.  In  these  two  situations  the  tumours 
assumed  remarkable  cystic  tendencies,  so  that  in  the  brain  they  were  represented 
chiefly  by  cysts  (see  Fig.  338,  p.  686).  These  cysts  occurred  apparently  by  mucous 
or  colloid  change,  although  in  the  primary  tumour  in  the  lung  there  was  little 
such  change.  The  author  has  observed  several  other  cases  in  which  secondary 
tumours  have  occurred  in  the  brain  and  bones.  In  some  of  these  the  primary 
tumour  in  the  lung  was  only  represented  by  a  cavity  with  infiltrated  walls,  whose 
nature  might  have  been  readily  overlooked. 

Secondary  tumours  are  somewhat  frequent,  either  by  direct  exten- 
sion from  the  neighbourhood  or  by  embolism. 

The  lung  is  often  involved  by  direct  extension  in  Lympho-sarcomas 
pf  the  mediastinal  and  bronchial  glands.  The  new-formation  follows 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung,  and  we  find  it  penetrating  in  a 
radiating  manner  from  the  root,  often  burying  the  bronchial  tubes 
in  a  sheath  of  new-formed  tissue  and  partially  or  completely  obstruct- 
ing them. 

Of  the  tumours  arising  by  embolism,  sarcoma  and  cancer  are  the 
chief  forms,  although  chondromas  have  also  been  known  to  extend  to 
the  lungs  in  this  way. 

Sarcomas,  as  we  know,  sometimes  penetrate  directly  into  the  veins, 
and  portions  being  carried  to  the  right  heart  are  caught  in  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  capillaries.  The  secondary  tumours  in  the 
lung  are  multiple  and  they  repeat  exactly  the  structure  of  the  primary 
one.  Thus  we  have  giant-celled,  round-celled,  and  spindle-celled 
sarcomas.  A  tolerably  frequent  form  is  the  pigmented  sarcoma.  The 
Enchondroma  also  not  infrequently  undergoes  secondary  development, 
especially  in  connection  with  tumours  of  the  testis. 

Cancers,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not  readily  penetrate  into  the  veins 
directly.  Finding  an  easier  path  by  the  lymphatics  they  nearly  always 
first  develop  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  After  a  time  the  cancerous 
tissue  may  penetrate  from  the  lymphatic  sinuses  in  the  gland  into  the 
veins,  or  they  may  possibly  penetrate  directly  from   the  primary 
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tumour  into  the  tatter,  and  the  material  is  carried  on  to  the  lungs. 
As  the  cancer  is  usually  arrested  for  a  considerable  time  at  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  it  happens  that  in  alt  fonns  of  cancer  secondary  tumours 
in  the  lungs  are  of  late  development.  As  the  secondary  tumours  are 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  ve  may  regard  those  in  the  lungs  as  of  a 
tertiary  order. 

It  is  clear  that  the  lung  is  not  a  congenial  situation  for  the  growth 
of  cancerous  tumours,  as  they  rarely  attain  to  any  considerable  size. 
There  is  the  most  marked  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the  lungs 
and  the  liver.  There  is  not  infrequently  in  the  lungs  abundant 
evidence  of  cancerous  infection,  but  the  actual  cancerous  growth  almost 
limits  itself  to  the  lymphatics.  Thus  there  may  be  visible  under  the 
pleura  a  net^work  of  a  whitish  colour  consisting  of  lymphatics  occupied 
by  cancerous  growth,  whilst,  on  section,  small  white  nodules  are  seen 
uround  the  bronchi,  which  are  the  peribronchial  and  perivascular 
lymphatics  filled  with  cancerous  tissue. 

The  lungs  may  give  passage  to  the  cancerous  infection  whilst  them- 
selves unaffected,  or  only  to  the  slight  extent  mentioned  above.  There 
may  thus  be  a  generalization  of  the  cancer  without  any  definite 
tumours  in  the  lungs. 

Ad  interesting  demonstratJOD  of  tbe  conditions  referred  to  above  waa  afforded 
in  a  case  nhicb  occurred  to  the  author,  and  wbich  maj'  here  be  briefly  related. 
It  illuatratee  as  well  the 
tendency  o(  the  cancerous 
growth  to  penetrate  into 
existing  spaces  and  canals. 
The  primary  tumoar  was 
a  cancer  of  tbe  stomach 
and  secondary  growths  had  ,«-,  ;.  ^rt 

occurred  in  the  prevertebral  -  .   ■..      ..        ]■  '.'■,'ti}'* 

glands.        One      of     these  '■•"  :-,; 

glands    was    adherent     to 

the  vena  cava,  and  several         -_''  \^ 

radicles  ol  this  vein  emerged  _  -^ 

from  the  midst  of  cancerous       ji  "  :(rJSoi 

glands.      Actual  cancerous        '  ;^' 

thrombi    of   some  of    these 
veins  were  detected  by  tbe 

naked  eye,  and   under   the  '"""■  f.''^  '-"'  '      '..■' 

microscope  it  was  seen  that  p,^  SBI.-Emlnllc  cancr  -.( ],,ag.  .luo  of  the  .p«™«  fillod 
tbe  cancerous   maases    had      with  epithelial  celti.    TtasrelislnrKeriipai.'enKbtia'Dbninchu 

.  ,,  .     .    1      '    .        lutii  wblch  the  unlthdUlcgUi  have  Ditended.     xvo. 

partially     penetrated     into 

the  venous   radicles  in  the 

glands.     On  examining  the  lungs  with  the  naked  eye  it  conld  be  seen  from  the 

nuface  that  the  new-formalion  waa  largely  in  tbe  lymphatic  vessels  wbich  were 


network.      On    E 


!   usually  a 
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surrounded  by  new-formed  tissue.  Under  the  microscope  the  finer  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  were  found  to  be  frequently  obstructed.  The  obstructing 
material  was  not  entirely  cancerous  in  structure,  but  there  was  often  a  round-cell 
formation  with  now  and  again  a  distinctly  cancerous  appearance.  In  most  cases 
the  obstruction  was  complete.  Outside  the  obstructed  arteries  there  were  spaces 
and  canals  filled  with  cancerous  growths,  as  shown  in  Fig.  379.  These  were 
obviously  the  lymphatic  channels  of  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  into  which  the 
cancerous  formation  had  penetrated,  just  as  it  does  in  primary  cancer  (see  Fig.  380). 

Parasites  in  the  lung. — These  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  unless  we 
include  microbes  which  have  already  been  considered.  A  fungus  of  the 
Aspergillus  form  has  been  found  in  a  few  cases,  in  cavities,  and  in  the 
expectoration  in  some  cases  (Mycosis  of  the  lung). 

Of  animal  parasites,  Echinococcus  is  most  frequently  seen.  There 
may  be  perforation  of  the  cyst  into  bronchus,  pleura,  or  peritoneum. 
The  parasite  is  generally  situated  in  the  lower  lobe.  Cysticercus 
cellulosffi  has  also  been  observed. 

Amongst  rare  parasites  in  the  lung  may  be  mentioned  one  c^ise  of 
a  long  round  worm,  the  Strongylus  longevaginatus^  found  in  a  child  six 
years  of  age  (Diesing).  It  is  also  said  that  in  Egypt  the  eggs  of 
distoma  haematobium  are  found  in  the  interstitial  tissue.  The  distmivi 
pulmonale  is  a  frequent  parasite  in  Japan.  The  worms  are  about  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  their  eggs  appear  in  the  sputum  of  the 
patients,  which  also  contains  blood  (see  p.  385). 

Literature. —  Tumours — Rokitankky,  Handbuch,  iii.;  Virchow,  Geschwiilste,  ii.  ; 
HEBBiNa,  Centralb.  f.  allg.  Path.,  ix.,  434,  1898;  Eberth,  (Cancer)  Virch.  Arch., 
xlix. ;  Langhanb,  iViiW.,  liii. ;  Perls,  t7;irf.,  Ivi. ;  Weichselbaum,  iWt/.,lxxxv.;  Finlay 
and  Parker,  Med.  chir.  trans.,  Ix. ;  Marcuiafava,  Kiv.  clin.  di  Bologna,  1874 ;  Coath,. 
Path,  trans.,  1888,  xxxix.,  326.  ParoftUe^.  A/yro^M — Virchow,  Virch.  Arch.,  ix. 
and  X. ;  FtjRBRiNOER,  (hid.,  Ixvi. ;  Renon,  !^tude  sur  Taspergillose,  Paris,  1897  (Biblio- 
graphy). Echiitoi'occxu* — Thomas,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1885,  ii.,  692;  Laveran,  Kyst. 
hydat.  des  poumons,  1885.  Round  ironw «— Man  son,  Lancet,  1883;  Baslz,  Berl. 
klin.  Wochenschr.,  1883,  Die  Krankh.  d.  Athemorgane,  Tokio,  1890;  Yamaoiwa, 
Virch.  Arch.,  cxix.,  1890. 

E. — The  Pleura. 

1.  Affections  of  the  circulation. — There  can  scarcely  he  any  inde- 
pendent circulatory  disturl)ance8  in  the  pleura.  HyperSBmia  exists 
in  cases  of  severe  dyspiuwi,  and  this  may  result  even  in  subpleural 
hseraorrhages,  producing  PetechiflB,  which  are  regarded  as  of  diagnostic 
significance  in  death  from  suffocation  (see  p.  719). 

Hemorrhage  into  the  pleural  sac  arises  as  a  result  of  wounds,  rupture 
of  aneurvsms,  and  sometimes  from  tubercular  or  cancerous  new  forma- 
tions  in  the  pleura,  more  pjirticularly  the  latter. 
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Hydrothoraz  is  a  dropsy  of  the  pleural  sac.  Hydrothorax  of 
local  origin  is  brought  about  by  conditions  which  obstruct  the  veins 
or  lymphatics.  It  is  induced  not  infrequently  by  malignant  tumours 
of  the  mediastinum  or  of  the  pleura  itself.  It  is  frequently  part  of  a 
general  dropsy,  as  in  Bright's  disease,  cardiac  disease,  or  ansemia. 
The  exudation  consists  of  clear  watery  fluid.  It  is  often  limited  by 
adhesions,  which  latter  may  also  be  dropsical.  The  lung  is  compressed 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fluid. 

Chylous  hydrothoraz  is  a  rare  form,  arising  from  rupture  of  the 
thoracic  duct  (see  p.  117). 

2.  Inflammations  of  the  pleura.  Acute  pleurisy. — We  have  seen 
that  whenever  any  form  of  inflammation  comes  to  the  surface  of  the 
lung  it  causes  inflammatory  changes  in  the  pleura;  there  is  acute 
pleurisy  in  acute  pneumonia  and  in  caseous  phthisis,  and  chronic 
pleurisy  is  a  constant  accompaniment  of  all  forms  of  phthisis  pul- 
monalis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pleura  seems  to  have  intimate 
connections  with  the  peritoneum,  as  there  are  lymphatic  'channels 
passing  through  the  diaphragm  which  form  communications  between 
the  two  sacs,  and  so  pleurisy  often  follows  on  peritonitis. 

These  channels  are  doubtless  intricate  and  narrow,  so  that  the  diaphragm  acts 
to  a  certain  extent  as  a  barrier  between  the  two  sacs,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  passage,  for  instance,  of  the  tubercular  virus  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  A  tubercular  peritonitis  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by  a  tubercular 
pleurisy,  perhaps  limited  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  sac.  Similarly  a  septic 
peritonitis  has  UBually  a  dependent  pleurisy.  Tumours  of  the  peritoneum  also 
frequently  lead  to  nimilar  formations  in  the  pleura. 

Besides  these  we  may  have  pleurisy  occurring  in  the  coui-se  of  some 
<acute  diseases,  such  as  acute  rheumatism,  pyaemia,  etc.  In  addition  to 
these  there  seems  to  be  a  more  independent  pleurisy,  produced,  as  it  is 
said,  by  cold.  Whilst  cold  applied  to  the  chest  may  doubtless  lead  to 
a  pleurisy,  yet  it  is  probable  that  many  casef  of  apparent  simple  pleurisy 
either  owe  their  origin  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  (see  ante)  or  are 
themselves  tubercular  in  character. 

There  is  often  a  localized  pleurisy  occurring  in  a  limited  area,  just  where  the 
pleura  is  most  direptly  exposed  to  the  effects  of  cold,  namely,  in  the  left  lower 
lateral  region.  In  this  position  the  chest  is  not  covered  by  any  considerable 
layer  of  muscles,  as  the  fleshy  masses  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  pectoralis 
major  passing  upwards  to  the  arm  leave,  as  it  were,  an  unprotected  space 
covered  by  the  comparatively  thin  origins  of  the  serratus  magnus  and  external 
oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  This  part  is  also  removed  from  the  centre  of 
heat  in  the  heart,  an<l  on  the  left  side  instead  of  the  liver  there  is  the  hollow 
stomach.  On  the  right  side  the  liver  is  a  source  of  heat,  and  renders  the 
corresponding  part  on  this  side  less  exposed  to  cold  than  that  on  the  left,  but 
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still  more  exposed  than  most  other  parts  of  the  ohest.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
these  localities  especially,  cold,  acting  directly  on  the  chest  wall,  may  cause  an 
inflammation  of  the  pleura  by  depressing  the  temperature. 

In  its  Anatomical  details  acute  pleurisy  is  closely  analogous  to  acute 
pericarditis.  There  is  hyperemia,  soon  followed  by  a  thin  fibrinous 
deposit.  This  fibrinous  exudation,  forming  ^  soft  yellow  layer,  often 
attains  to  a  considerable  thickness,  forming  shaggy  projections  from 
the  pleural  surface  especially  in  the  region  of  the  lower  lobe.  Serous 
fluid  is  also  exuded,  sometimes  in  considerable  abundance.  The  exuda- 
tion in  some  cases  is  hsemorrhagic  in  character. 

If  the  inflammation  goes  on  there  is  a  new-formation  of  vascular 
granulation  tissue  which  may  come  to  replace  the  fibrine.  If  two  such 
surfEU^es  are  in  contact,  by  absorption  of  the  serous  fluid  or  otherwise, 
coalescence  occurs  and  complete  union  of  the  surfaces,  the  granulation 
tissue  afterwards  developing  into  connective  tissue.  We  have  already' 
seen  that  the  fluid  accumulated  in  the  pleural  sac  frequently  compresses 
the  lung  greatly,  producing  collapse. 

Empyema  is  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  It  may 
develop  from  an  ordinary  pleurisy  or  the  inflammation  may  have  been 
suppurative  from  the  outset.  In  the  latter  case  there  has  usually  been 
some  specially  virulent  irritant  present  in  the  pleura,  as  where  a 
metastatic  abscess  in  the  lung  has  approached  the  pleura,  or  where 
pleurisy  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  septicaemia.  In  these  cases  the 
disease  is  generally  rapidly  fatal,  and  we  may  find  remains  of  the 
fibrinous  exudation  mixed  with  abundant  pus. 

Where  the  suppuration  has  come  on  in  the  course  of  a  simple 
pleurisy  the  disease  is  often  greatly  prolonged,  and  the  pleura  under- 
goes great  thickening,  being  converted  into  a  bulky  layer  of  granulation 
tissue  like  the  wall  of  an  abscess.  The  graiuilation  tissue  may  undergo 
partial  transformation  into  connective  tissue  with  occasional  adhesion, 
and  as  the  lung  has  been  compressed  by  the  exudation  we  may  have 
drawing  together  of  the  chest  to  an  extreme  degree,  should  the  pus  be 
discharged  or  partially  absorbed.  The  pus  may  dry -in  instead  of  being 
discharged  or  absorbed.  In  that  case  it  is,  in  course  of  time,  impreg- 
nated with  lime  salts,  so  that  considerable  masses  of  calcareous  matter 
may  be  found  free  in  the  pleura  or  embedded  in  adhesions.  Very 
striking  results  are  sometimes  brought  about  in  this  way.  The  lung 
may  be  in  great  part  surrounded  by  a  cuirasse  of  flat  calcareous  plates. 

3.  Chronic  pleurisy  and  Pleural  adhesions. — We  have  already  seen 
that  an  acute  pleurisy  may  result  in  adhesion  of  the  sac,  the  process  of 
adhesion  resulting  from  coalescence  of  the  surfaces  which  have  become 
like  granulation  tissue  from  the  inflammation.     Such  adhesion  will  not 
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occur  so  long  as  fibrine  is  present  on  the  surface,  and  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  mere  glueing  which  may  occur  in  the  earlier 
stages  from  the  adhesion  of  the  fibrinous  exudation  on  opposed  surfaces. 
We  have  also  seen  that  in  the  frequent  chronic  pleurisy  of  phthisis  a 
similar  adhesion  occurs,  and  the  method  of  its  occurrence  is  similar. 
Without  any  fibrinous  or  serous  exudation  the  surfaces  come  to  have 
the  characters  of  granulation  tissue,  and  coalescence  with  vascular 
communication  occurs. 

4.  Tnbercalosis  of  the  pleura. — This  manifests  itself  chiefly  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  and  hence  is  identical  with  Tubercular 
pleurisy.  The  tubercle  bacillus  does  not  usually  reach  the  pleura 
directly  from  the  lung  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  the  pleurisy  associated 
with  phthisis  being  usually  non-tubercular.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
infection  may  reach  the  pleura  by  a  local  extension  from  the  peri- 
cardium or  peritoneum,  from  a  tubercular  lymphatic  gland  at  the  root 
of  the  lung,  or  from  a  tubercular  abscess  in  connection  with  the 
vertebrae.     It  may  also  be  conveyed  by  the  blood. 

Tuberculosis  generally  manifests  itself  at  first  as  an  acute  or  sub- 
acute inflammation,  accompanied  by  abundant  fibrinous  exudation, 
sometimes  mixed  with  blood.  The  tubercles  are  buried  under  the 
exudation,  which  may  be  very  tough,  and  they  may  escape  defection 
unless  the  fibrine  be  peeled  off*.  They  are  often  best  seen  between  the 
lobes  of  the  lung,  where  the  close  contact  of  the  surfaces  hinders  the 
deposition  of  fibrine,  and  here  they  are  visible  as  closely-set  white 
nodules.  The  inflammation  may  go  on  to  suppuration,  so  that  we  may 
have  an  empyema. 

The  acute  character  usually  subsides  after  a  time,  and,  with  chronic 
inflammation,  new-formation  of  connective  tissue  occurs,  forming  firm 
adhesions  in  the  midst  of  which  the  tubercles  may  be  found.  As  in  the 
case  of  tubercular  pericarditis,  the  adherent  and  coalesced  pleura  will 
show  two  layers  of  tubercles,  one  belonging  to  the  pulmonary  and  the 
other  to  the  parietal  layer. 

There  may  be  a  partial  extension  of  the  tuberculosis  into  the  lung, 
along  the  interlobular  septa,  but  it  is  a  very  superficial  process. 

5.  Pneumothorax. — This  has  been  referred  to  in  connection  with 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  the  mode  of  origin  there  indicated  is  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases.  Of  the  remainder  there  are  some  in  which 
it  is  due  to  empyema — the  visceral  pleura  having  softened  and  the  lung 
having  become  ulcerated  so  as  to  communicate  with  the  pleura, — and 
others  in  which  it  is  due  to  gangrene  of  the  lung,  or  to  metastatic 
abscesses,  or  to  the  bursting  of  emphysematous  vesicles,  or  to  a 
traumatic  cause. 
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The  air  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  usually  at  a  high  pressure  and  the 
cavity  is  much  distended,  so  that  when  the  chest  is  opened  the  air 
rushes  out  with  some  force.  The  pleural  cavity  as  exposed  presents  & 
remarkably  empty  appearance,  the  lung  being  compressed  except  where 
there  are  adhesions,  which  may  form  tense  bridges  across  from  parietal 
to  visceral  layer  or  may  limit  the  pneumothorax  considerably.  If  the 
patient  live  there  is  nearly  always  an  acute,  suppurative  pleurisy,  so 
that  the  condition  may  be  designated  Pyo- pneumothorax. 

Experimental  observation  seems  to  show  that  the  air  may  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  this  is  confirmed  by  actual  clinical  observation. 

6.  Tumours  of  the  pleura. — Primary  tumours  are  rare,  but  cases  of 
osteoma  and  of  lipoma  have  been  recorded. 

Primary  cancer  occurs  in  the  pleura,  forming,  according  to  some. 
Endothelial  cancer.  In  most  of  the  recorded  cases  there  has  been 
great  thickening  of  the  pleura  and  the  tumour  formation  was  in  some 
apparently  related  to  the  lymphatics.  The  pleura  has  usually  contained 
a  bloody  fluid  and  has  been  coated  with  coagulum  sometimes  with  the 
appearance  of  acute  pleurisy.  In  some  cases  there  has  been  metastasis 
to  other  organs. 

In  a  case  observed  by  the  author  there  were  numerous  tumours  on  the  pleura, 
and  alsd,  by  coalescence,  larger  masses,  forming  a  layer  of  considerable  thickness. 
The  tumours  were  almost  continuous  over  the  pleura,  and  there  was  no  tumour 
anywhere  else.  The  sac  was  greatly  distended  with  a  blood -coloured  fluid, 
measuring  140  ounces,  which  had  deposited  a  loose  brown  coagulum.  During 
life  the  case  resembled  one  of  acute  pleurisy  with  great  effusion.  Paracentesis 
was  twice  performed,  and  a  bloody  fluid  withdrawn. 

Microscopic  examination  showed  the  tumour  to  be  a  superficial  cancer  of  the 
pleura.  There  was  the  usual  stroma  enclosing  epithelial  cells,  which  were  fre- 
quently fatty.  The  tumours  were  not  at  all  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  pleura, 
there  being  always  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  beneath  them.  (See  Olasg.  Med. 
Jour.,  July,  1889.) 
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SECTION  V. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THYROID  AND  THYMUS  GLANDS  AND 

OF  THE  SUPRARENAL  BODIES. 

A.   -The  Thyroid  Gland. — 1.   Inflammation;   tuberculosis;  syphilis.     2.   Exoph- 
thalmic goitre  ;  (^raves'  or  Basedow's  disease.     3.  Simple  goitre  or  Broncho- 
cele  ;  consists  of  hypertrophy  and  adenoma  ;  colloid  change  usually  present ; . 
fibrous   induration  and   calcification ;  goitre  with   secondary  tumours.     4. 
Tumours. 

B.— The  Thymus.—  Its  various  diseases. 

C.  — The  Suprarenal  Bodies. — Chiefly  A<ldison's  disease. 

A. — Thk  Thyroid  Gland. 

niHE  thyroid  gland  consists  of  saccules  of  various  shapes  lined  with 
-^  epithelium.  In  these  saccules  there  is  often  a  little  clump  of 
colloid  matter,  the  amount  of  which  varies  within  normal  limits.  The 
gland  has  no  duct,  and  its  secretion  presumably  passes  into  the  blood 
by  the  lymphatics  or  the  veins.  This  secretion  has  evidently  a  most 
important  function  in  the  animal  economy  as  excision  or  atrophy  of 
the  gland  leads  to  a  serious  train  of  symptoms  (see  under  Myxxedema). 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  thyroid  gland  (Thyroiditis),  resulting  some- 
times in  suppuration,  may  arise  from  injury,  from  septic  infection, 
or  from  other  less  obvious  causes.  Its  occurrence  has  been  noted 
during  the  course  of  enteric  fever,  diphtheria,  and  acute  rheumatism. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  gland  is  not  very  uncommon  in  cases  of  general 
tuberculosis.  The  tubercles  are  usually  few  in  number  and  small  in 
.size.  Large  caseating  masses,  causing  actual  enlargement  of  the  gland 
(Tuberculous  goitre)  are  occasionally  seen.  Syphilis  very  rarely  affects 
the-thyroid  gland.     Gummata  have  been  observed  in  a  few  instances. 

The  principal  diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  associated  with 
enlargement,  and  to  these  names  Ooitre  and  Struma  are  applied. 

2.  Exophthalmic  goitre  (Graves'  disease,  Basedow's  disease). — In  this 
the  condition  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  only  part  of  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena. The  eyeballs  are  prominent,  the  heart  liable  to  excited  action, 
and  the  thyroid  gland  is  enlarged  and  vascular.     The  disease  seems  to 
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be  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system,  and  the  thyroid 
gland  shows  after  death  no  constant  lesion.  It  has  been  found  hyper- 
trophied,  or  abnormally  vascular  or  cystic,  but  also  in  many  cases 
normal.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  disease  is  due  to  a 
hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland  whose  excessive  secretion  leads  to 
the  symptoms,  but  this  view  has  not  been  confirmed. 

3.  Simple  g^)itra.  Bronchocele  (also  called  in  German  Stmmi  and 
/^rop_/).— This  disease  consists 
in  an  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  which,  occur- 
ring as  it  does  chiefly  in 
certain  specific  localities,  has 
been  ascribed  to  some  Mia8iii&. 
W^ithin  recent  times  a  hiema- 
tozoon  has  been  found  in  the 
bloud  of  goitrouB  patients 
(fJraaset).  The  enlargement 
of  the  gland  may  be  uniform, 
hut  in  many  cases  it  is  nn- 
symmetrical,  as  in  Fig.  3**li. 

The  lesion  in  ordlnaiy 
goitre  is  primaiily  an  increase 
of  the  normal  gland  tissue. 
This  has  sometimes  the 
characters  of  a  simjile  Hyper- 
trophy, the  saccules  being 
multiplied.  In  other  cases 
ufSiwu^"o"t1iMhy^d'''''''''*''™''' ''''''''''  *''"'  new-formed  tissue  is  dis- 
continuous, occurring  in  the 
form  of  isolnble  tumours  in  the  midst  of  the  gland.  To  this  form  the 
name  Adenoma  is  given,  in  many  cases  hypertrophy  and  adenoma 
CO- exist. 

In  both  forms  the  tissue  is  liable  to  secondary  changes.  An  almost 
constant  condition  is  colloid  degeneration.  Some  saccules  nearly 
always  contain  colloid  matter,  and  in  many  cases  there  are  many 
saccules  greatly  enlarged  and  distended  with  this  substance.  When 
this  is  sufficient  to  give  a  character  to  the  naked-eye  appearances  the 
term  Colloid  ^itre  is  used.  Some  of  the  altered  saccules  may  assume 
preponderating  dimensions  so  that  Cysts  develop. 

The  Affected  gland  not  infrequently  undergoes  Fibroiu  indantlon ; 
the  capsule  and  the  connective- tissue  septa  become  thickened.  In  the 
midst  of  the  fibrous  tissue  pieces  of  gland  tissue  which  have  under- 
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^no  necrosia  may  be  visible.  In  Buch  indurated  glands  calcification 
commonly  ensues,  cHpecially  in  necrosed  parte.  A  true  ossification  has 
also  been  obaerved. 

Goitre  is  usually  a  simple  affection,  but  a  few  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  secondary  tumours  developed,  chiefly  in  the  bonee.      In  a  case 


ol)8ei'%'e<I  by  the  author  there  were  several  such  tumours  in  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  which  presented  the  typical  structure  of  the    thyroid 
glatKl.     The   titoircfl   iti    thi-    text    are   all    from    this   ca.se.     Fip.  382 
repi-eaents  the  thyroid  en- 
largement, and  shows  the  <?'*V  <t?.-t.i03>.»**V  ^ 


tissue  lined  with  (epithelium 
are  shown. 

4.  TumonrB  of  the  thy- 
roid.—Cancer  iw  not  very    .■^»:  uf  n„itri...    f» 
uncommon.         It      occurs 
chiefly  as  an    <ir<lirinry  gliindular   (.■arcinni 


,  also  as  a  cylinder- 
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celled  tumour.  Sarcoma  also  occurs.  Wolfler  has  observed,  besides 
the  ordinary  round-celled  tumour  and  spindle-celled  forms,  a  true 
giant-celled  sarcoma.  In  a  case  of  round-celled  sarcoma  observed  by 
the  author  there  were  two  large  cysts,  and  the  tumour  extended 
down  into  the  chest  as  far  as  the  pericardium.  It  also  incorpK>rated 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  trachea. 

Literature. — Inflammation — Kocher,  Deutsche  Zeitschr.  f.  Chir.,  x.,  1878 ; 
Bbieobb,  (Diphtheria)  Charit6-ann.,  viii.,  1888 ;  Jeanselme,  Gaz.  des  Hdp.,  15, 1895. 
TubereulotiM — Chiari,  Med.  Jahrb.,  Wien,  1878;  Bkun's  Beitrage  z.  klin.  Ghir.,  x., 
1892  (literature).  Syphilis — Barth  et  (Jombault,  Progr^s  m^.,  1884.  A  very  full 
account  of  Goitre  and  Tumours,  with  many  illustrations  by  Wolfler,  in  Langen- 
beck's  Arch.,  xxix.,  1883 ;  Virchow,  Krank.  Geschwulste,  iii. ;  Gutknecht.  Virch. 
Arch.,  xcix. ;  Bircher,  Der  endemische  Kropf,  1883 ;  M'Kenzie,  Glas.  Med. 
Journal,  li.,  1899;  Grasset,  (Heematozoa)  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  ii.,  1898.  Goitre  leiih 
Jtecondary  tumours — Gohnheim,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixviii.,  1876;  Morris,  Path,  trans., 
xxxi.,  1880 ;  Goats,  ibid.,  xxxviii,,  1887.  Tumours — Bircher,  in  Volkmann^s 
Hammlung,  No.  222 ;  Goats,  Gatal.  of  Pathological  Museum,  Western  Infirmary. 


B. — The  Thymus  Gland. 

The  thymus  gland  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior 
mediastinum,  extending  up  in  front  of  the  trachea  nearly  as  high  as 
the  thyroid.  It  attains  its  largest  size  about  the  second  year  of  life, 
remains  stationary  from  that  time  till  the  fourteenth  year,  and  then 
gradually  atrophies.  The  atrophy  is  associated  with  an  infiltration  of 
adipose  tissue.  By  some  the  gland  is  regarded  as  lymphatic  in 
structure  and  function,  but  embryologically  it  seems  to  have  an 
epithelial  origin.  It  contains  round  bodies  which  are  sometimes  calci- 
fied, the  so-called  Concentric  bodies  of  Hassall. 

The  thymus  is  liable  to  Inflammations  like  other  glands.  Hyper- 
trophy also  occurs,  and  cases  of  asthma  and  of  spasm  of  the  glottis 
resulting  sometimes  in  sudden  death  have  been  ascribed  to  this  con- 
dition, but  without  sufficient  evidence. 

Enlargements  occur  in  LeoksBmia  and  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  the 
relation  of  the  organ  to  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  being  thus 
indicated. 

Tumours  also  occur,  chiefly  sarcomas,  and  cancers. 

Syphilis  sometimes  manifests  itself  by  the  presence  of  gummata. 
Tuberculosis,  according  to  Jacobi,  is  not  of  infrequent  occurrence,  both 
as  a  local  affection  and  in  general  tuberculosis. 

Literature.— Sannk,  in  Diet,  encycl.  des  so.  m6d.,  Article  Thymus,  1887  ;  Jacobi, 
Comptes  rendus  du  Congr^s  pour  T^tude  de  la  tuberculose,  1888,  and  Anat.  and 
Path,  of  thymus,  Trans.  Assoc,  of  Amer.  Phys.,  Sept.,  1888. 
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C— The  Suprarenal  Bodi*:s. 

The  function  of  these  bodies  is  quite  obscure,  but  some  writers,  on 
presumed  analogy  with  the  thyroid  gland,  have  supposed  that  they 
secrete  some  substance  necessary  for  the  economy.  With  one  excep- 
tion their  diseases  are  of  minor  importance. 

Addison's  disease  is  demonstrably  connected  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  (80%  Lewin)  with  disease  of  the  suprarenal  bodies.  The  disease 
is  a  local  tubercalosis.  The  suprarenals  are  enlarged,  and  their  tissue 
is  replaced  by  caseous  matter  and  fibrous  tissue.  Usually  the  whole 
organs  are  transformed,  and  no  recent  or  recognizable  structures  may 
be  found,  but  if  the  condition  be  not  so  advanced,  then  ordinary 
tubercles  are  visible,  and  the  disease  is  seen  to  be  tubercular.  Besides 
the  lesion  in  the  suprarenal  bodies  there  is  matting  and  contraction  of 
the  tissues  outside  them,  involving  the  important  nerve  structures,  the 
semilunar  ganglia,  etc.,  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Tumours  are  not  frequent  in  the  suprarenal  bodies.  Sirwnm  lipo- 
matosa  suprarenalis  is  a  name  used  by  Virchow  for  a  simple  enlargement 
composed  of  suprarenal  tissue  rich  in  fat.  Primary  sarcoma  is  an  occa- 
sional tumour.  A  case  of  primary  double  sarcoma  is  recorded  by 
Affleck  and  Leith,  who  also  give  references  to  two  other  cases  seen  by 
Leith  and  to  sixteen  recorded  cases.  The  case  given  showed  cells  of 
various  sizes,  many  multinucleated.  There  were  secondary  tumours  in 
various  regions.  Most  recorded  cases  are  spindle-cells — some  have 
been  cystic.  A  case  of  bulky  spindle-celled  sarcoma  is  recorded  by  the 
author.  Secondary  cancer  in  the  form  of  isolated  nodules  is  not 
uncommon  when  generalization  of  cancer  has  occurred. 

In  addition  the  organs  are  liable  to  the  usual  pathological  changes, 
but  these  are  chiefly  secondary  to  affections  of  other  organs.  Thus  we 
have  inflammation,  hasmorrhage,  fatty  degeneration,  amyloid  degenera- 
tion. 

Literature. — Addison,  On  the  constitutional  and  local  effects  of  disease  of  the 
suprarenal  capsules,  London,  1854;  Gbeenhow,  On  Addison's  disease,  1875,  also 
Trans.  Internat.  Med.  CJong.,  London,  ii.,  1881;  Von  Kahlden,  Virchow's  Arch., 
114,  1888;  LuBARscH,  Ergebnisse  d.  allgem.  Path.,  etc.,  iii.,  1896  (literature); 
RoLLESTON,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  i.,  1895,  also  Allbutt's  System  of  Med.,  iv.,  1897. 
Tumourt — Afkleck  and  Leith,  Edin.  Hosp.  Hep.,  1890 ;  Coats,  Glas.  Med.  Jour., 
1872. 
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SECTION  VI. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 


A.— The  Month.— I.  MalfommtionB  and  retrograde  changes.     U.  Inflammatloos. 

I.  Catarrh,  2.  Thrush,  3.  Special  inflammations,  4.  Cancrum  oris,  5.  Glossitis. 

III.  Infectiye  and  other  Tumours — Syphilis,  Tuberculosis,  Tumours  proper. 

IV.  Affections  of  the  Teeth— 1.  Caries,  2.  Inflammations  about  the  teeth, 
5.  Syphilitic  teeth,  4.  Tumours  connected  with  the  teeth. 

B.— The  Soft  Palate,  Pharynx  and  Tonsils.  1.  Malformations,  2.  Catarrhal  angina, 
3.  Phlegmonous  inflammation,  4.  Diphtheria,  5.  Acute  tonsillitis,  6.  Chronic 
tonsillitis,  7.  Syphilitic  disease,  8.  Tuberculosis,  9.  Tumours. 

C —The  (Esophagus.  1.  Dilatation,  (a)  General  dilatation,  (6)  Partial  dilatation, 
including  Pulsion-Diverticulum  and  Traction-Diverticulum,  2.  Obstruction, 
3.  Inflammation— Syphilis — Tuberculosis,  4.  Rupture  and  perforation, 
5.  Tumours. 

D.-^The  Stomach.  Introduction  and  post-mortem  changes.  I.  Kalformatlona 
and  Contractions.  II.  Dilatation  and  Hypertrophy.  III.  Tnflnwim^tiftw 
including  catarrh  and  eflects  of  corrosives  and  poisons.  IV.  Simple  per- 
forating ulcer— Characters ;  Eflects  and  modes  of  origin.  V.  Hjrperaunla 
and  HsBmorrhage.  VI.  Tuberculosis  and  S3rphlli8.  VII.  Tumours,  principally 
Cancer.  Structure  and  mode  of  growth  of  cancers.  Forms — 1.  Cylinder- 
celled  epithelioma,  2.  Soft  cancer,  3.  Scirrhus,  4.  Colloid  cancer. 

K — The  Intestines.     Introduction  and  post-mortem  changes.     I.  Kalfbrmationa. 

II.  Embolism  and  Hemorrhage.  III.  Hernia — Causation  ;  Structure  of  sac  ; 
F^orms  of  external  and  internal  hernias ;  Contents  ;  Irreducible  hernia ; 
Strangulation.  IV.  Twisting.  V.  Intussusception  and  Prolapse.  VI.  Inflam- 
mations— 1.  Catarrh,  2.  Phlegmonous  and  diphtheritic  inflammations,  3. 
Localized  inflammations,  especially  appendicitis.  VII.  Bpedfle  Inflamma- 
tions—1.  Dysentery,  2.  Cholera,  3.  Typhoid  fever,  4.  Anthrax,  5.  Actino- 
mycosis. VIII.  Tuberculosis  and  Sjrphilis,  chiefly  the  tubercular  ulcer. 
IX.  Retrograde  changes  and  abnormal  contents.  X.  Tnmonrs,  chiefly  cancer. 
XI.  Obstruction  of  the  intestine— Some  unusual  causes ;  Effects,  including 
stercoraceous  vomiting. 


TNTRODUCTION. — The  alimentary  canal  is  lined  throughout  by  a 
■*-  mucous  membrane,  which  consists  of  loose  connective  tissue  covered 
with  epithelium  in  one  or  several  layers.  In  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  to  some  extent  beneath  it,  are  glands  which  in  different  parts  have 
different  structures,  but  everywhere  secrete  materials  that  pass  Into  the 
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canal.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  in  many  parts  closed  follicles  of  a 
lymphatic  structure  which  usually  lie  near  the  surface  and  frequently 
take  part  in  changes  going  on  there.  Beneath  the  mucous  membrane 
is  the  submucous  tissue  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  loose,  and  so  allows 
the  mucous  membrane  to  go  into  folds  or  be  stretched  out  flat  according 
to  the  state  of  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  canal.  Outside  this  there 
is  a  muscular  coat,  generally  in  two  layers,  by  means  of  which  move- 
ments and  variations  in  calibre  are  eflected.  In  most  parts  of  the 
intestinal  canal  there  is  a  limiting  serous  coat. 

In  the  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  it  is  chiefly  the  mucous 
membrane  that  we  have  to  deal  with,  the  subjacent  structures  being 
usually  subordinate  and  aff'ected  secondarily.  The  serous  coat,  it  is 
true,  is  often  affected  independently;  its  diseases,  however,  do  not 
belong  specially  to  the  alimentary  canal,  but  to  the  peritoneum  as  a 
whole.  The  mucous  membrane,  on  account  of  its  exposure  to  a  variety 
of  influences  derived  from  the  varying  contents  of  the  canal,  is  specially 
liable  to  inflammation,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  diseases  to  be 
considered  here  are  inflammatory. 

A. — The  Mouth. 

As  the  mouth  is  exposed  in  a  special  manner  to  external  influences, 
its  mucous  membrane  possesses  an  epithelium  in  many  layers,  and  it  is 
not  nearly  so  liable  to  inflammations  as  are  most  other  parts  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  even  extensive  wounds  of  the 
mouth  do  not  commonly  take  on  a  septic  character,  as  if  the  rich 
epithelium  had  the  power  of  neutralizing  influences  of  that  sort. 

I.— MALFORMATIONS  AND  RETROGRADE  CHANGES. 

Malformations  of  the  mouth  are  represented  by  Cleft-palate  and 
Hare-lip,  which  have  been  already  referred  to  at  p.  52. 

Atrophy  of  the  tongue  is  a  regular  result  of  bulbar  paralysis  when 
the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossus  has  been  involved,  as  is  usually  the 
case.  Hemiatrophy  is  a  much  more  rare  lesion.  It  occurs  for  the 
most  part  in  consequence  of  interference  with  the  hypoglossal  nerve  in 
its  course  by  wounds,  tumours,  disease  of  bone,  etc.  It  has  also  been 
observed  in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  in  which  there  may  be  a  lesion  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

Amyloid  degeneration  is  not  very  uncommon  affecting  the  vessels. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  form  of  nodular  tumour-like  masses.     The 

muscular  and  glandular  tissue  undergo  atrophy  in  the  affected  regions. 

Fatty  infiltration  of  the  tongue  is  not  infrequent  in  emaciating  diseases. 

3f 
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Literature. — Erb,  (with  literature)  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxxvii.,  1885 ; 
Raymond  et  Artaud,  (atrophy  in  tabes)  Arch,  de  Physiol,  norm,  et  path.,  1884; 
ZiEoiiBB,  (amyloid  disease)  Viroh.  Arch.,  65,  1875. 

n. -INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  MOUTH.    STOMATITIS. 

1.  Catarrhr — If  we  leave  out  of  view  the  catarrhs  of  the  fauces  and 
pharynx,  which  we  consider  afterwards,  Simple  catarrh  of  the  mouth 
is  exceedingly  rare  as  a  primary  disease.  It  is  not  infrequent,  however, 
as  a  secondary  affection,  arising  from  the  irritation  of  carious  teeth, 
from  the  use  of  mercury,  the  presence  of  ulcers,  etc.  It  is  also  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  acute  fevers,  especially  typhus,  scarlet  fever, 
small-pox,  and  measles.  In  these  fevers  there  is  also  a  catarrh  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  intiammation  in  both  seems  due  to  the  action  of  the 
morbid  poison  in  the  blood. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  red  and  there  is  greatly 
increased  desquamation  of  the  epithelium,  especially  inside  the  cheeks 
and  on  the  tongue.  The  desquamated  epithelium  is  mixed  with  leuco- 
cytes, serous  exudation,  and  mucus  in  varying  proportions,  and  on  that 
account  it  has  varying  characters.  On  the  tongue  there  is  usually 
much  epithelium  which  lies  on  the  surface,  and  so  a  tolerably  thick 
layer  is  formed  mostly  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  colour — Furred  tongue. 
On  the  cheeks  and  gums  there  is  more  fluid  and  less  epithelium.  In 
the  midst  of  the  epithelium  and  leucocytes  bacteria  and  leptothrix  and 
fungus  threads  are  to  be  found,  indeed,  the  thick  deposit  on  the  furred 
tongue  is  largely  composed  of  microbes  of  many  kinds.  If  the  patient 
is  feverish  and  lies  with  the  mouth  open,  the  catarrhal  products  dry- in 
and  form  a  dirty  brownish  coating  of  the  tongue  and  gums  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  Sordes. 

Sometimes  the  inflammation  centres  especially  around  the  mucous 
glands,  and  they  may  form  prominent  nodules  or  vesicles.  To  this 
form  the  name  Follicular  stomatitis  has  been  given ;  it  is  frequently 
seen  in  children  during  dentition  or  after  measles,  and  is  often  associated 
with  catarrh  of  the  stomach  or  intestine.  The  vesicles  or  small  promin- 
ences frequently  burst  and  leave  multiple  small  ulcers  covered  by  a 
dirty  exudation. 

Catarrh  of  the  mouth  rarely  assumes  a  phlegmonous  character,  in 
this  res|)ect  contrasting  with  inflammation  of  the  fauces. 

2.  Thrush,  or  Aphthous  stomatitis  {The  Soar  of  the  Germans), — This 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  connected  with  the  presence  of  a  fungus. 
It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  mouths  of  young  unhealthy  children,  but  is  also 
occasionally  seen  in  emaciated  adults,  as  in  diabetes.  The  normal 
secretion  of  the  mouth  is  alkaline,  but  in  this  disease  it  becomes  acid, 
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which  may  perhaps  be  the  reason  that  the  fungus  develops.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  found  beset  with  small  white  spots,  which  look 
like  little  bits  of  white  curd  on  the  surface.  These  patches  are,  however, 
adherent,  and  on  removing  them  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  will  be 
found  red  and  bleeding.  The  white  patch  consists  of  epithelium  united 
into  a  membrane  by  the  fungus,  the  oidium  albicans  (Fig.  161,  p.  375). 
It  consists  of  branching  threads  composed  of  elongated  cells  placed  end 
to  end  and  sometimes  losing  themselves  in  masses  of  spores.  The 
aphthous  patches  frequently  extend  from  the  mouth  downwards  to  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus. 

3.  Special  forms  of  inflammation. — In  Small-pox,  besides  the  general 
catarrh  of  the  mouth  already  mentioned,  there  are  vesicles  or  pustules 
analogous  to  those  on  the  skin.  We  have  first  whitish  patches 
consisting  of  raised  and  desquamating  epithelium.  The  epithelium  is 
soon  discharged  and  superficial  ulcers  result.  In  Scurvy  there  is  great 
swelling  and  oedema  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums  around  the 
teeth.  The  gums  bleed,  and,  apparently  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
ulcers  form  around  the  teeth  and  may  extend  down  to  the  bone,  which 
may  undergo  necrosis.  Very  often  the  teeth  are  loosened.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  use  of  mercury  we  sometimes  have  a  considerable 
stomatitis.  It  occurs  after  the  medicinal  use  of  mercury  and  also 
among  workmen  who  make  use  of  it  in  their  occupations.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  especially  that  of  the  gums  and  cheeks, 
and  there  is  severe  salivation.  Ulcers  frequently  form,  especially  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  and  on  the  edges  of  the 
tongue.  They  may  be  in  the  form  of  flat  excoriations  or  deeper 
idcers  with  a  membranous  covering. 

4.  Cancnim  oris.  Noma,  or  aangrenoos  stomatitis. — This  disease, 
which  is  fortunately  a  rare  one,  occurs  in  badly  nourished  children, 
particularly  when  reduced  by. severe  illness  such  as  scarlet  fever  or 
measles.  It  presents  itself  first  as  a  difliise  swelling  of  the  cheek  which 
is  seen  to  be  tense,  red,  and  glistening,  with  one  spot  in  the  centre 
usually  redder  than  the  rest.  On  examining  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
there  is  already  an  excavated  ulcer  opposite  the  red  spot  on  th^  cheek, 
and  the  gums  opposite  may  also  be  ulcerated.  As  the  disease 
progresses  more  and  more  of  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is 
ulcerated  away.  At  the  same  time  the  red  spot  on  the  cheek  gets 
black  in  the  centre,  and  afterwards  extends  in  area.  By  and  by  a 
slough,  which  varies  in  size,  separates  and  a  communication  forms 
through  the  cheek  with  the  inside  of  the  mouth.  If  the  patient 
survive,  still  further  destniction  occurs,  the  necrosis  passing  on  to  the 
surrounding  skin  of  the  face,  even  to  the  ear  and  eyelids.     There  may 
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bo  necrosis  of  the  jaws.  Not  infrequently  this  disease  is  associated 
with  a  gangrenous  pneumonia  and  there  are  general  symptoma  of 
septic  poisoning. 

The  disease  advances  by  a  progressive  necrosis,  so  that  in  a  section 
through  the  advancing  edge  there  is  in  the  parts  already  necrosed 
an  absence  of  nuclear  differentiation.  This  is  bounded  by  a  highly 
cellular  area  evidently  from  inflammation.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
morbific  agent  in  its  advance  produces  necrosis,  almost  directly,  but 
leads  also  to  inflammation,  which  is  not  very  great,  in  front  of  ita 
advance. 

The  author  found,  in  addition  to  the  usual  microbes  of  decomposition 
at  the  sloughing  surface,  a  very  remarkable  growth  of  a  bacillus  into 
the  necrosed,  but  otherwise  unaltered  tissue.  The  microbe  was  in  the 
form  of  long  threads,  occasiunally  with  evident  spores,  and  it  extended 
in  large  niimbers  to  the  very  edge  of  the  necrosis,  and  to  a  very  slight 
extent  beyond  it  into  the  inflamed  part.  The  bacillus  was  apparently 
anaerobic,  growing  into  the  tissue  away  from  the  surface.  It  was 
readily  stained  by  Gram's  method,  but  not  by  ordinary  watery 
solutions. 

5.  Inflammation  of  the  tongue  deserves  a  brief  special  notice.  We 
have  scon  that  the  tongue  takes  part  in  most  of  the  inflammations  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  but  sometimes  it  becomes  the  seat  of  a  special 
inflammation  of  its  substance,  a  true  OloBaitis.  This  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  wounds  or  irritations  front  without,  or  in  the  course  of  such 
diseases  as  erysipelas  and  small- 
pox. The  tongue  swells  greatly 
in  consequence  of  the  inflam- 
mntorr  infiltration  of  the  inter- 
stitial connective  tissue,  and  this 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  goes 
oil  to  the  formation  of  abscesses. 
The  muscular  fibres  are  swollen, 
pule  and  brittle.  Usually  the 
inflammation  ends  in  resolution, 
but  sometimes  it  becomes  ch runic, 
and  there  may  be  great  increase 
of  connective  tissue  with  per- 
manent induration  of  the  tongue. 
Fi,.  *M.-o.nc«  o«..rrti>((  1.,  »  u,n^o  the  ^-  LeucoplakU  (Leucoma,  Pso- 
^.!^Kirpir.M'^  (f™.  .  <in.wi„g  bj-  Dr.  piasis,  Tylosis,  Keratosia).— A 
not  infrequent  result  of  chronic 
glossitis  is  the  occurrence  of  bluish-white  or  pearly  patches  or  plaques 
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on  the  surface  of  the  tongue.  As  a  rule  they  are  smooth,  but  some- 
times their  surface  is  warty  {Ichthyosis  lingucB).  Referred  generally  to 
some  irritating  cause,  they  are  frequently  seen  in  smokers,  but  doubt- 
less some  are  more  predisposed  than  others.  The  papiUsB  in  the 
patches  are  almost  if  not  quite  obliterated,  the  epithelium  is  con- 
siderably altered,  and  there  is  an  infiltration  of  round  cells  in  the 
underlying  tissues.  The  chief  interest  of  this  condition  lies  in  the 
fact  that  very  frequently  epithelioma  develops  in  a  tongue  so  affected 
(see  Fig.  385). 


III.— INFECTIVE  TUMOURS  AND  TUMOURS  PROPER 

OF  THE  MOUTH. 

Ssrphilis. — Various  syphilitic  lesions  are  met  with  in  the  mouth, 
ranging  from  slight  inflammation  to  deep  ulceration. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  Primary  chancre  on  the  lip. 
In  that  case  there  is  a  prominent  tumour  which  has,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  been  taken  for  an  epithelioma.  On  microscopic  examination 
the  tumour  is  found  to  consist  of  immense  aggregations  of  round  cells 
which  may  be  altogether  beneath  the  epithelium  (see  Fig.  123,  p.  296, 
which  is  from  a  chancre  of  the  lip  excised  under  the  belief  that  it  was 
an  epithelioma). 

The  Catarrh  which  accompanies  the  Secondary  stage  is  often 
very  slight,  but  it  may  be  accompanied  by  superficial  ulceration  of 
considerable  extent. '  Mucous  patches,  Flat  condylomata,  or  Warts, 
are  particularly  frequent  in  the  mouth,  and  they  often  break  down 
and  form  superficial  ulcers,  especially  on  the  lower  lip  and  at  the  angle 
of  the  mouth. 

The  deeper  ulcers  arise  in  connection  with  Oummata,  which  form  in 
the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  may  lead  to  very  serious* 
loss  of  substance.  If  healing  occurs  a  cicatrix  forms,  but  cicatrices 
sometimes  occur  without  ulceration  having  taken  place,  the  gumma 
itself  giving  place  to  a  cicatrix.  The  gummata  not  infrequently  have 
their  seat  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  and  the  resulting  cica- 
trices, with  or  without  ulceration,  may  produce  very  marked  deformity 
of  this  organ. 

Tuberculosis  is  uncommon  in  the  mouth.  It  may  extend  from 
the  skin  in  Lupus,  and  in  that  case  sometimes  produces  considerable 
ulceration.  Tuberculosis  of  the  tongue  is  the  most  common  form  of 
buccal  tuberculosis.  There  may  be  a  somewhat  deep-seated  infiltration, 
so  that  tubercles  are  present  even  amongst  the  muscles.  Interstitial 
inflammation  may  cause  considerable  induration  of  the  tongue.     Ulcer- 
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ation  almost  invariably  occurs.  There  may  also  be  considerable  caseous 
masses  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue. 

Leprosy  also  frequently  affects  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
and  Glanders  occasionally  manifests  itself  here. 

Tomoars  proper. — These  are  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  and 
considerable  variety.  We  meet  rarely  with  fibromas,  lipomas,  and 
enchondromas.  Eather  more  common  are  Glandular  tumours  of  the 
lips.  These  take  origin  in  the  mucous  glands  of  the  lips,  and  fre- 
quently become  converted  into  mucous  or  colloid  Cysts.  They  form 
prominent  rounded  tumours,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut,  and 
are  readily  enucleated. 

Warts  occur  on  the  lips,  especially  at  the  edges.  In  that  situation 
they  are  mostly  hard,  while  those  on  the  proper  mucous  membrane 
are  soft.  Not  infrequently  the  wart  ulcerates,  and,  it  is  said,  may 
give  origin  to  a  cancerous  tumour.  Warty  outgrowths  also  occur 
on  the  tongue.  The  papillae  of  the  tongue  sometimes  undergo  great 
elongation,  especially  their  epithelial  layers,  and  we  may  have  a  con- 
dition as  of  hairs  on  the  tongue,  often  associated  with  "  Black  ToncpiH.^' 

The  Angioma  is  met  with  chiefly  on  the  lips,  usually  in  the  form  of 
the  nffivus.  It  occurs  either  as  the  cavernous  or  capillary  angioma,  and 
forms  flat  elevations  or  rounded  prominent  tumours.  It  occasionally 
occurs  on  the  tongue. 

The  Lymphangioma  is  a  cavernous  lymphatic  tumour,  which  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  tongue,  and  in  some  cases  contributes  to  the  formation 
of  macroglossia.  The  whole  tongue  may  be  permeated  with  dilated 
lymphatic  vessels. 

Macroglossia  is  a  condition  in  which  the  tongue  is  greatly  increased 
in  bulk,  the  enlargement  being  nearly  always  congenital.  It  is  frequent 
in  cretins.  Even  at  birth  the  tongue  may  be  too  large  for  the  mouth 
and  project  beyond  the  lips.  Afterwards  it  may  increase  still  more,  and, 
as  the  child  grows,  it  may  displace  the  alveolar  processes  considerably. 
For  the  most  part  there  is  no  hypertrophy  here  except  of  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue,  but  evidences  of  new-formation  of  muscular  tissue 
have  been  observed.  As  a  rule,  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  hypertrophied 
connective  tissue  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  there  is  even  a  formation  of 
cavernous  tissue,  the  spaces  of  which  are  filled  with  lymph.  In  this  way 
we  may  speak  of  lymphangioma  cavemosum  as  taking  part  in  the  con- 
dition. It  will  be  observed  that  the  condition  here  somewhat  resembles 
that  in  elephantiasis,  there  being  in  both  cases  a  great  new-formation  of 
succulent  connective  tissue  with  wide  lymph  spaces.  The  resemblance 
is  further  indicate<l  in  the  fact  that  the  lips  frequently  hypertrophy  as 
well  (Macrochelia), 
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Sarcomas  rarely  develop  in  the  mouth  itself,  although  they  have 
been  met  with  in  the  tongue. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  Myeloid  sarcoma 
of  the  jaws,  growing  from  the  periosteum  and  projecting  into  the 
mouth.  This  is  the  commonest  form  of  Epulis,  a  name  given  generally 
to  tumours  which  arise  from  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  jaws.  They 
are  mostly  composed  of  spindle-cells,  but  nearly  always  contain  Oiant- 
cells,  and  sometimes  these  are  in  large  numbers.  Osseous  trabeculse 
frequently  pass  into  them  from  the  bone.  As  these  tumours  grow  they 
push  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums  before  them  and  so  form  red 
prominences  of  a  rounded  form,  behind,  in  front  of,  or  between  the 
teeth.  They  are  generally  of  dense  consistence.  The  teeth  are  often 
considerably  displaced  by  them  as  they  grow,  especially  when  they 
assume  large  dimensions,  as  sometimes  happens. 

Cancers  of  the  mouth  are  nearly  all  Flat-celled  epitheliomas.  They 
are  of  very  freqi^^^nt  nopiirrftiiG^  on  r.hfl  Inw^r  lip  and  are  also  common 
in  the  tongue. 

Epithelioma  of  the  lip  is  almost  confined  to  the  male  sex.  This  is 
frequently  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  in  men  the  lips  are  more  frequently 
exposed  to  irritation  by  smoking  short  pipes  and  in  shaving.  The  tumour 
which  has  almost  always  its  seat  on  the  lower  lip,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
superficial  infiltration  which  soon  goes  on  to  ulceration.  There  may 
thus  be  great  destruction  of  the  lip  structures.  The  structure  is  that 
of  the  typical  epithelioma,  of  which  this  is  the  most  frequent  seat. 

In  the  tongue  the  epithelioma  usually  forms  at  the  edge,  and  it  is 
often  attributed  to  the  irritation  of  the  sharp  edge  of  a  carious  tooth. 
There  is  here  also  usually  a  superficial  ulcer,  but  the  tumour  generally 
penetrates  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  tongue.  There  may  also  be 
considerable  irritation  of  the  tongue  and  new-formation  of  connective 
tissue  so  that  the  structure  may  resemble  that  of  a  scirrhus.  As  the 
epithelium  of  the  tongue  does  not  become  horny,  we  scarcely  have  the 
typical  laminated  capsules  of  the  ordinary  flat-celled  epithelioma. 
Epithelioma,  we  have  already  seen,  occurs  frequently  in  leucomatous 
tongues  (see  Fig.  385). 

Secondary  epitheliomatous  formations  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  sub- 
maxillary lymphatic  glands,  and  may  extend  to  the  glands  of  the  neck. 

Ranula  is  a  name  applied  to  cysts  which  form  beneath  the  tongue. 
These  mostly  arise  as  retention-cysts  from  closure  of  Wharton's  duct 
(duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland),  or  one  of  the  ducts  of  the  sublingual 
gland,  but  they  may  take  origin  in  the  mucous  glands.  Before  the 
occurrence  of  the  cyst  there  is  usually  some  inflammation  of  the  floor 
of  the   mouth   very   often   connected    with   affections   of    the    teeth. 
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According  to  the  observations  of  Recklinghausen  referred  to  at  p.  236, 
the  cyst  arises  by  dilatation  of  the  duct,  while  the  gland  structure 
persists  and  furnishes  the  material  by  whose  accumulation  the  cyst 
forms  (see  Fig.  94,  p.  236). 

Literature. — Bohn,  Mundkr.  der  Kinder,  1886,  and  in  Gerhardt's  Handb.  d. 
Kinderkr.,  iv. ;  Hibsch,  (Noma)  Hist,  and  geogr.  path.  (Syd.  Soc.  transl.),  iii., 
272 ;  West,  Dis.  of  infancy  and  childhood,  7th  ed.,  1884 ;  Bruns,  Handb.  d.  oper. 
Chirurg.,  1859;  Eraus,  Die  Erkrank.  d.  Mondhohle,  etc.,  Nothnagers  Spec.  Path.  u. 
Ther.,  xvi.,  1897;  Kshreb,  Soorpilz,  1883;  Plaut,  Soorpilz,  1886;  Grawitz,  Virch. 
Arch.,  Ixx.,  Ixxiii.;  Nedopil,  (Leocoplakia,  with  literature)  Arch.  f.  klin.  Ghir.,  1877, 
Band  xx.,  p.  324;  Schwimmer,  Vierteljahrschrift  f.  Derm.  u.  Syph.,  1877,  p.  511; 
HuLKE,  (Ichthyosis)  Trans.  Clin.  Soc.  Lond.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1;  Butlin,  Diseases  of  the 
Tongue,  1885;  Lang,  Path.  u.  Therap.  d.  Syph.,  1886;  Hutchinson,  Syphilis,  1887; 
Hansemann,  (Tuberculosis)  Virch.  Arch.,  ciii.;  Schliferowitsch,  (with  literature) 
Deut.  Zeitschrift  f.  Chirurgie,  1888,  B.  26,  s.  527 ;  Virchow,  (Macroglossia)  Gesch- 
wulste,  ii.;  Arnstein,  Virch.  Arch.,  liy.,  1872;  Billroth,  Path.  Hist.,  1858; 
Recklinghausen,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxiv.,  v.,  1881;  Scheier,  (Sarcoma)  Ber.  klin. 
Woch.,  1892. 

IV. —AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  hard  part  of  the  tooth  consists  of  enamel,  dentine,  and  cement. 
The  Enamel,  containing  very  little  organic  matter  (only  about  2  or  3 
per  cent.),  is  for  the  most  part  passive,  and  presents  great  mechanical 
resistance  to  destructive  processes.  In  its  original  formation  it  is  a 
superadded  structure,  derived  from  the  epithelium  of  the  surface.  The 
Dentine,  consisting  of  tubules  with  a  hard  matrix,  possesses  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  organic  matter  (28  per  cent.),  and  is  much  more 
directly  involved  in  morbid  processes.  The  Cement,  which  covers  those 
parts  of  the  tooth  which  are  devoid  of  enamel,  consists  of  true  bone, 
and  is  liable  to  changes  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  of  bone. 

Turning  to  the  soft  parts,  the  Pulp  fills  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  which 
cavity  has  in  general  the  shape  of  the  tooth.  The  pulp  is  a  highly 
vascular  tissue,  and  richly  supplied  with  nerves  whose  filaments  pass  in 
part  into  the  dentinal  tubules.  The  pulp  is  so  sensitive  that  in  popular 
language  it  is  called  "the  nerve."  In  the  original  formation  of  the 
tooth  the  dentine  is  produced  by  the  structure  which  is  afterwards 
represented  by  the  pulp,  and  through  life  the  latter  retains  to  a 
considerable  extent  its  formative  power. 

The  tooth  is  fitted  accurately  into  the  alveolus  by  means  of  the 
cement  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Dental  periosteum  or  periodontal 
membrane  on  the  other.  This  membrane,  lying  between  the  cement 
and  the  bone  of  the  jaw,  forms  a  kind  of  double  periosteum,  and  is, 
from  its  position,  very  liable  to  the  action  of  mechanical  forces,  being 
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placed  between  two  rigid  stnicturee,  one  of  which  (the  tooth)  Ib  peculiarly 
exposed  to  mechanical  interference.  It  ia  continnous  at  the  apex  of 
the  root  with  the  pulp,  and  at  the  neck  with  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  gums  on  the  one  hand  and  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw  on  the  other. 
1.  Caries. — This  name  is  applied  to  a  condition  which  is  not  analogous 
to  caries  of  bone,  except  in  so  far  as  in  both  there  is 
destruction  of  the  dense  calcified  structure.  Caries 
of  bone  is  related  to  inflammatory  processes,  but 
caries  of  the  teeth  has  no  such  origin.  It  consists 
of  a  softening,  usually  progressive,  of  the  enamel  and 
dentine  and  their  subsequent  disintegration.  The 
process  appears  to  begin  very  commonly  in  places 
where  the  enamel  shows  normally  rather  deep  furrows, 
and  is  therefore  thinner  and  more  easily  destroyed 
than  elsewhere.  When  the  caries  reaches  the  dentine 
it  advances  more  freely,  so  that  the  enamel  may  to 
some  extent  be  undermined.  The  lime  salts  are  tirst 
absorbed,  and  then  the  organic  basis  is  broken  down. 
The  caries  advances  in  the  direction  of  the  dentinal 
tubules,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  386. 

Various  views  have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  process.  At  one  time  it  was  regarded  as  inflam- 
matory, but  this  view  may  be  set  aside,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  a  process  exactly  similar  occurs  in  teeth 
which  have  been  drawn  and  re-inserted,  as-well  as  in 
artificial  teeth  made  of  the  ivory  of  the  hippopotamus. 
The  caries  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  gradual  solution  of 
'  the  lime  salts,  and  for  this  solution  we  must  infer  the 
existence  of  an  acid.  The  secretion  of  the  mouth  is 
naturally  alkaline,  hut  in  carious  teeth  an  acid  re-  )1'^''''k'"""  ^'**' 
action  has  been  detected.  The  acidity  is  often  con- 
nected with  derangements  of  the  stomach,  but  it  may  have  a  more 
local  origin,  as  when  the  secretion  of  the  gums  is  abnormal,  or  perhaps 
when  food  is  undergoing  acid  fermentation  in  contact  with  the  teeth. 
It  may  be  that  before  the  teeth  yield  to  an  undue  acidity  they  have 
already  an  abnormally  weak  power  of  resistance,  and  this  may  be 
related  to  personal  peculiarities,  inherited  or  otherwise. 

At  the  advancing  margin  of  the  caries  a  widening  of  the  dentinal 
tubes  is  visible,  and  in  these  widened  tubes,  as  well  as  in  the  carious 
cavity,  bacteria  and  Leptothriz  threads  are  to  be  found.  By  some  the 
process  has  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  these  organisms,  especially 
by  Klebs. 
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2.  Inflammation  frequently  follows  on  caries,  and  the  pulp  is  usually 
involved.  It  is  almost  certainly  attacked  if  the  caries  causes  penetra- 
tion into  the  pulp,  but  before  this  takes  place  there  is  frequently  some 
inflammation  which  expresses  itself  in  a  new-formation  of  Secondary 
dentine  inside  the  tooth  around  the  point  to  which  the  caries  is 
Advancing  (see  Fig.  386).  In  this  way  the  carious  cavity  may  be  shut 
oflf  from  the  cavity  of  the  pulp,  and  so  a  more  serious  inflammation 
warded  off:  Very  frequently,  however,  a  more  acute  inflammation  of 
the  pulp  occurs,  with  redness,  swelling,  great  pain,  not  infrequently 
also  with  complete  necrosis  of  the  pulp,  and,  in  conse^^uence,  of  the 
whole  tooth. 

The  inflammation  often  extends  to  structures  around  the  tooth.  The 
root-membrane  or  dental  periosteum,  which  covers  the  root  portion  of 
the  tooth,  is  the  stnicture  most  directly  attacked.  This  membrane  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  intimately  connected,  towards  the  neck  of  the  tooth, 
with  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  gums  and  the  periosteum  of  the 
alveolar  process  of  the  jaw.  Inflammations  of  these  structures, 
especially  of  the  gums,  very  frequently  ensue,  resulting  in  the  well- 
known  Gum-Boil,  which  often  goes  on  to  suppuration  and  abscess, 
forming  the  so-called  Parulis.  The  abscess  usually  bursts  into  the 
mouth,  but  it  may  produce  extensive  swelling  of  the  gum,  and  lead 
even  to  penetration  outwards,  resulting  in  a  fistulous  opening  in  the 
skin. 

The  result  may  be  even  more  serious  if  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw 
becomes  inflamed,  resulting,  it  may  be,  in  suppuration  which  is  apt  to 
be  chronic.  With  the  periostitis  there  is  usually  new-formation  of  bone, 
causing  thickening  of  the  jaw. 

Inflammations  of  the  root-membrane  and  periosteum  of  the  jaw 
sometimes  occur  apart  from  caries,  as  a  result,  for.  instance,  of  poison- 
ing with  phosphorus  or  mercury,  and  in  scurvy.  In  that  case  the 
inflammation  is  not  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  one  tooth,  but 
extends  probably  to  a  series. 

3.  Conditions  resulting  from  hereditary  syphilis. — In  children  who 
are  the  subjects  of  hereditary  syphilis,  the  teeth  show  malformations 
first  pointed  out  by  Hutchinson.  The  teeth  are  narrow  and  pointed ; 
the  most  obvious  lesion  being  in  the  permanent  front  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw.  The  upper  incisors  are  narrowed  instead  of  being  expanded 
towards  the  cutting  edge,  and  the  central  ones  have  generally  a 
crescentic  notch  which  is  very  characteristic.  This  condition  of  the 
teeth  is  frequently  associated  with  interstitial  inflammation  of  the 
cornea,  and  is  ascribed  by  Hutchinson  to  a  syphilitic  inflammation  of 
the  gums  during  the  formation  of  the  teeth. 
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4.  Tamoars  connected  with  the  teeth.— The  cement,  which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  composed  of  bony  tissue,  sometimes  undergoes  a 
hypertrophy  to  which  the  name  Exostosis  or  Osteoma  is  often  given. 
This  is  scarcely  a  true  bony  tumour,  but  originates  rather  in  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  cement,  leading  to  a  considerable  new-formation  of 
bony  tissue.  In  this  way  are  formed  prominent  tuberous  outgrowths 
from  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  which  may  be  localized  to  one  part  of  the 
fang,  or  cover  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  or  even  the  whole  root 
portion  of  the  tooth.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  as  if  the  root  were 
enlarged  by  rough  accretions  on  its  surface.  These  so-called  exostoses 
sometimes  offer  serious  resistance  to  the  extraction  of  the  teeth. 

Another  form  of  tumour  connected  with  the  teeth  is  that  which 
Yirchow  has  called  the  Odontoma.  This  tumour  arises  in  connection 
with  teeth  retained  in  the  alveoli  by  faulty  development.  The  tumours 
are  composed  of  dentine  and  enamel,  and  are  of  small  size  and  rare 
occurrence. 

Cysts  of  the  jaws  have  already  been  referred  to  (p.  578)  as  usually 
taking  origin  in  connection  with  the  teeth  or  their  rudiments,  and 
Cancers  have  occasionally  a  similar  origin  (p.  579). 

Literature. — Smale  and  Colyek,  Diseases  and  injuries  of  the  teeth,  1893  ;  Leber 
u.  RoTTENSTEiN,  UntcFs.  uber  d.  Caries  d.  .Zahne,  1867;  Wedl,  Path.  d.  Zahne, 
1870,  transl.,  1873;  Klebs,  Arch.  f.  exper.  Path.,  v.;  Tomes,  Syst.  of  dental  surg., 
1877 ;  MiLLEB,  Die  Mikro-organismen  der  Mundhohle,  1892 ;  Salter,  in  Holmes* 
Surg.,  v.,  1883;  Eve,  (Cysts  of  jaws,  with  literature)  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1883,  i. ; 
Malassez,  Arch.  d.  Phys.,  v.,  1885 ;  Hutchinson,  (Syphilitic  teeth)  Syphilis,  1887 ; 
Sutton,  (Odontoma)  Tumours  innocent  and  malignant,  1893,  p.  31 ;  Chibret, 
Arch,  de  mM.  exp.,  1894. 

B. — The  Soft  Palate,  Pharynx,  and  Tonsils. 

Introduction. — The  mucous  membrane  here  differs  from  that  of  the 
mouth  proper,  chiefly  in  respect  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  mucous 
glands  there  are  numerous  Lymphatic  follicles.  The  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  is  not  always  correctly  appreciated.  The  mucous 
glands  are  racemose  glands  with  proper  ducts,  opening  on  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  follicular  glands,  as  they  are  often 
called  in  rather  a  confusing  way,  are  strictly  comparable  with  the 
closed  follicles  of  the  intestine.  In  the  pharynx,  soft  palate,  and  root 
of  the  tongue  they  occur  in  the  form  of  isolated  rounded  masses  of 
lymphatic  tissue,  like  the  solitiiry  follicles  of  the  intestine.  In  the 
tonsils  we  have  aggregations  of  these  follicles  not  unlike  Peyer's 
patches.  Their  prominence  in  the  tonsils  causes  the  mucous  membrane 
to  be  thrown  into  folds,  and  so  we  have  comparatively  deep  recesses, 
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which  are  sometimes  called  Crypts,  and  in  which  secretiouB  nuy 
accumulate,  especially  if  their  depth  is  exaggerated  by  diseased  con- 
ditions. 

From  their  exposed  {position  these  parts  are  peculiarly  prone  to 
irritation  from  agents  coming  to  them  from  without.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  seems  peculiarly  resistant  to  external  irri- 
tations, but  here,  where  there  is  the  transition,  as  it  were,  from  die 
mucous  membrane  exposed  to  external  influences  to  that  protected 
from  them,  these  inflammatory  manifestations  occur  with  peculiar 
frecpiency.  Almost  all  the  diseases  we  have  to  treat  of  here  are  forms 
of  inflammation,  and  it  is  usual  to  describe  these  under  the  general 
designation  of  Angina. 

1.  Malformations. — The  fistula  colli  congenita  (see  p.  53)  com- 
monly oi)ens  into  the  ]>harvnx,  unless  it  be  a  blind  external  canaL 
Sometimes  there  is  an  internal  fistula,  which  is  incomplete  externally. 
Sometimes  also  there  is  a  cyst  having  this  origin. 

2.  Catarrhal  angina.— In  iu  acute  form  this  constitutes  the  most 
ordinary  sore  throat,  and  occurs  either  from  "cold''  especially  at 
seasons  of  the  year  when  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  prevalent, 
or  iis  a  local  symptom  of  a  genenil  disease  such  as  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  small  pox.  It  may  be  sai<l  regarding  scarlet  fever,  small  pox, 
and  diphtheria  that  the  throat  affection  in  them  l)egins  with  an  acute 
catarrh,  but  that,  especially  in  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  it  nearly 
always  goes  on  to  phlegmonous  inflammation.  In  the  simple  acute 
catarrh  there  is  redness  aiul  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  with 
a  mucous  exudation  which  covers  the  surface  and  may  have  a  tough 
consistence.     Sometimes  vesicles  form  on  the  mucous  membrane. 

Chronic  catarrh  very  frequently  follows  on  the  acute  form,  especiaUy 
when  there  have  been  repeated  attacks.  The  conditions  are  somewhat 
different  in  different  eases,  and  rather  complicated  classifications  have 
been  introduced.  As  in  other  chronic  inflammations  there  is  here,  for 
the  most  part,  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  in  some  cases 
the  mucous  membrane  is  indurated  and  atrophied.  There  may  be  a 
general  hypertrophy  of  the  superficial  layere  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and,  as  the  blood-vessels  remain  congested  1,  it  is  rather  a  succulent 
swelling.  This  constitutes  what  is  called  the  Relaxed  throat.  The 
appearances  are  most  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  uviUa,  which  be- 
comes elongated,  sometimes  to  a  very  marked  extent.  At  other  times 
the  swelling  is  not  so  uniform,  but  with  some  general  thickening  there 
is  an  occasional  localized  prominence  causing  the  mucous  membrane  to 
assume  a  graimlar  appearance,  hence  the  term  Granular  pharyngitis. 
This  forms  occurs  mostly  among  clergymen,  singers,  actors,  and  others 
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whose   occupation  requires  them  to  use  their  voices  for  prolonged 
periods  with  a  loud  tone. 

3.  Acute  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  fauces. — This  frequently 
results  in  the  formation  of  Abscesses.  It  is  a  condition  of  somewhat 
common  occurrence.  There  is  not  merely  a  surface  catarrh,  but  the 
mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue  are  involved  in  an  acute  in 
flammation  of  a  very  intense  kind  which  usually  goes  on  to  suppuration. 
The  disease  very  commonly  begins  on  one  side  and  frequently  involves 
the  tonsil,  sometimes  extending  thence  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx.  The  swelling  and  redness  are  very  great  from  hyperaemia 
and  oedema  of  the  whole  structures,  and  the  patient  may  have  difficulty 
in  opening  the  mouth.  If  it  goes  on  to  suppuration  the  pus  often 
collects  and  forms  an  abscess  which  bursts  into  the  throat.  In  some 
cases  the  acute  inflammation  extends  downwards  to  the  base  of  the 
epiglottis  and  the  case  becomes  dangerous  because  of  the  possible  super- 
vention of  oedema  glottidis.  It  should  be  added  that  the  name  Quinsy 
is  applied  to  this  disease  as  well  as  to  a  more  local  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils  alone. 

We  may  infer  that  in  this  disease  one  of  the  pyogenic  microbes  finds 
access  to  the  mucous  membrane.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
inflammation,  after  attacking  one  side,  passes  round  and  involves  the 
other,  and  this  looks  like  an  irritant  which  propagates  itself 

4.  Diphtheria. — The  changes  which  occur  in  this  disease  have 
already  been  referred  to  in  considering  its  manifestations  in  the  air 
passages  (see  p.  725).  It  usually  begins. in  the  fauces  and  has  its 
centre  there.  There  is  in  the  fauces  a  fibrinous  exudation  usually 
associated  with  necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane.  There  are  other 
signs  of  inflammation,  chiefly  the  presence  of  leucocytes  infiltrating  the 
mucous  membrane  and  passing  into  the  exudation.  As  a  rule,  there  is 
necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  this  in  all  degrees  till  we  come 
to  the  so-called  gangrenous  form.  The  resulting  sloughs  frequently 
look  more  serious  than  they  are,  but  there  may  be  considerable  loss  of 
substance,  and  ulcers  of  some  depth  and  size  may  be  left. 

The  position  of  the  patches  of  exudation  is  very  various.  Sometimes 
they  are  mainly  on  the  tonsils,  sometimes  on  the  soft  palate  and  uvula. 
Extension  to  the  posterior  nares,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  larynx, 
on  the  other,  is  very  frequent,  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  being 
particularly  common. 

5.  Acute  tonsillitis.  Quinsy. — This  inflammation  of  the  tonsils 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  occasionally  a  part  of  a  general  phlegmonous 
inflammation  of  the  fauces.  Occurring  more  independently  it  is 
accompanied  by  considerable  swelling,  consisting  of  an  inflammatory 
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infiltration  of  the  lymphatic  follicles  of  the  tonsils.  Sometimes  it  goes 
on  to  suppuration,  but  rarely  does  so  when  the  tonsils  alone  are 
affected.  The  swelling  in  many  cases  does  not  fully  subside,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  more  or  less  permanent  enlargement  such  as  we  have  next  to 
consider. 

6.  Chronic  tonsillitis.  Hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils. — Certain  per- 
sons, especially  in  childhood  or  youth,  are  prone  to  repeated  subacute 
inflammations  of  the  tonsils,  and  as  these  recur  the  tonsils  acquire  a 
permanent  enlargement.  This  consists  anatomically  in  a  true  hyper- 
trophy of  the  lymphatic  follicles,  although  there  is  sometimes  also  an 
increase  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  The  tonsils  are  rarely 
much  indurated,  the  soft  lymphatic  tissue  existing  so  abundantly  as  to 
make  the  structure  as  a  whole  somewhat  soft.  The  enlargement  is 
very  variable,  there  being  sometimes  a  rapid  enlargement  followed  by 
a  rapid  subsidence. 

The  inflammation  sometimes  loaves  behind  deep  pits  and  recesses  in 
the  tonsils.  These  may  contain  semi-solid  plugs,  consisting  of  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  mixe<l  with  particles  of  food,  microbes,  and 
fungi.  These  sometimes  become  condensed  into  concretions  (Calculi  iti 
tonsils).  The  contents  of  these  exaggerated  crypts,  by  reason  of  their 
decomposition,  oflen  irritate  the  tissue  around. 

The  hypertrophy  is  not  always  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation. 
There  are  cases  of  congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  and  there  are 
still  more  frequent  cases  of  a  gradual  enlargement  without  any  apparent 
attacks  of  inflammation.  In  this  way  the  tonsils  may  acquire  very 
large  dimensions,  reaching  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  on  some  occasions. 
These  conditions  also  are  met  with  chiefly  in  children. 

In  children  it  is  common  to  have  an  enlargement  of  the  closed 
lymphatic  follicles  of  the  pharynx,  and  especially  of  the  naso-pharynx, 
having  similar  chai*acters  to  the  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  which  is  so 
frequent  in  children.  To  this  condition  the  somewhat  misleading  term 
Adenoid  growths  is  given.  The  structure  is  that  of  lymphatic  tissue, 
and  the  condition  is  an  enlargement  from  chronic  inflammation.  In 
prolonged  c«ises  there  may  be  an  induration  of  the  structures  from 
connective- tissue  formation. 

7.  Syphilitic  disease  of  the  fauces.— Here,  as  in  the  mouth,  syphilis 
manifests  itself  in  multifarious  ways.  A  persistent  Catarrh  having 
the  ordinary  characters  of  subacute  simple  aitarrh  is  very  common. 
Mucous  patches  or  Condylomata  are  tolerably  frequent,  especially  on 
the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  on  the  soft  palate.  In  the  tertiary  stage 
with  or  without  the  formation  of  gummata,  there  may  be  Uloeration 
of  the  mucous  membrane.     Not  infreciuently  the  ulceration  extends 
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very  deeply  and  causes  destruction  of  the  uvula  and  palate.  It  may 
extend  to  the  epiglottis  and  no  further.  It  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  considerable  thickening  and  cicatricial  contraction,  so  that  it  may 
lead  to  great  deformity  and  sometimes  to  stenosis  of  the  pharynx. 

8.  Tuberonlar  ulcers. — These  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 
The  disease  is  associated  with  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  is  really  due  to 
an  extension  upwards  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  larynx.  It  occurs 
in  the  form  of  superficial  ulcers,  originally  of  a  circular  form. 

9.  The  Tamoors  of  the  fauces  are  not  so  different  from  those  of 
the  mouth  as  to  call  for  special  remark,  and  they  are  altogether  of 
much  less  frequent  occurrence.  We  meet  with  papillary  excrescences, 
cysts,  sarcomas,  and  epitheliomas. 

C. — The  oesophagus. 

The  diseases  of  this  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  important  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  chiefly  because  of  the  natural  narrowness 
of  the  tube.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cBSophagus  is  covered  by  a 
thick  layer  of  stratified  flat  epithelium,  and  the  mucous  glands  are 
comparatively  few. 

1.  Dilatation  of  the  oesophagus. — Of  this  somewhat  frequent  con- 
dition two  forms  may  be  distinguished. 

(a)  General  dilatation  of  the  tube  is  a  result  of  obstruction  at  any 
part  of  its  course.  The  obstruction  is  mostly  low  down  in  the 
oesophagus  and  may  be  even  at  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.  With 
the  dilatation  in  these  cases  there  is  usually  considerable  thickening 
of  the  muscular  coat,  although  this  is  not  always  present.  There  is 
also  sometimes  a  general  dilatation  without  obstruction,  probably  due 
to  diminution  of  contractility  in  the  muscular  coat. 

(b)  Partial  dilatation  or  Diverticulum  occurs  in  two  principal 
forms,  according  as  the  force  causing  the  dilatation  is  pressure  from 
within  the  tube  or  traction  from  without. 

The  Pulsion-diverticulum  arising  by  pressure  from  within  may 
sometimes  owe  its  origin  to  a  slight  congenital  pouching  of  the  tube. 
This  may  be  due  to  an  imperfect  closure  of  the  communication  between 
the  oesophagus  and  the  trachea  during  foetal  life.  If  this  closure  be 
delayed,  then  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus  may  remain  bulged  out  in 
front  and  from  this  beginning  a  larger  diverticulum  may  arise. 

More  commonly,  however,  diverticula  form  on  the  posterior  wall 
and  usually  at  the  junction  of  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  It  is  probable 
that  for  the  most  part  this  form  originates  by  a  piece  of  hard  food 
lodging  in  a  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  being  gradually  pushed 
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outwards,  carrying  the  wall  of  the  tube  with  it.  As  the  sac  enlarges, 
it  hangs  downwards  with  its  mouth  presenting  upwards,  and  so  it  is 
always  ready  to  receive  the  food  in  its  passage  downwards.  It  is 
probable  that  in  most  of  these  cases  there  is,  to  begin  with,  a  separation 
of  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus  or  pharynx,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  is  pushed,  as  it  wore,  through  the  muscular 
coat,  which  is  thinnest  at  the  junction  of  pharynx  and  oesophagus. 
If  the  sac  is  of  any  considerable  size  and  filled  with  food,  it  will  press 
on  the  part  of  the  oesophagus  situated  below  its  mouth,  and  of  itself 
produce  an  obstruction.  In  this  way  the  food  is  prevented  passing 
down  the  oesophagus  and  goes  readily  into  the  sac.  We  have  therefore, 
for  the  most  part,  a  continually  increasing  enlargement  of  the  diver- 
ticulum which  may  reach  the  dimensions  of  a  child's  head  or  larger. 
It  contains  the  remains  of  the  decomposing  food  with  mucus,  some- 
times in  considerable  masses.  If  the  diverticulum  is  moderate  in  size 
its  wall  may  still  contain  some  muscular  fibre,  although  the  muscular 
coat  is  mostly  absent  except  just  at  the  neck. 

The  Traction-diverticulum  arises  by  cicatricial  contraction  of  struc- 
tures adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus.  The  contracting  structure 
is  mostly  a  lymphatic  gland  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  which  has  been 
afifected  with  tuberculosis,  usually  in  connection  with  phthisis  pul- 
monalis.  After  healing  of  the  tuberculosis,  the  gland  has  undergone 
cicatricial  contraction,  and  by  dragging  on  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus 
has  produced  a  funnel-shaped  pouch,  whose  apex  is  usually  composed 
of  cicatricial  tissue. 

This  form  of  diverticulum  is  peculiarly  prone  to  Perforation  at  the 
apex  if  hard  food  impinges  on  it.  This  leads  to  acute  inflammation  in 
the  neighbourhood,  resulting  in  an  abscess-like  cavity,  which  may 
perforate  the  trachea  or  a  bronchus,  or  the  neighbouring  pleura  or 
pericardium.  In  the  former  case  there  will  probably  be  gangrene  of 
the  lungs,  and  in  the  latter  acute  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane. 

2.  Obstruction  of  the  OBSOphagus. — This  is  sometimes  Confyenital. 
There  may  be  a  congenital  deficiency  in  the  middle  part  of  the  tube, 
a  fibrous  cord  representing  the  occluded  tube.  In  some  cases  the 
oesophagus  below  the  occlusion  opens  into  the  trachea.  Obstruction 
also  arises  as  a  consequence  of  pressure  from  without,  by  tumours, 
aneurysms,  abscesses,  but  is  still  more  frequent  from  disease  in  the 
tube  itself.  Ulcers  of  various  kinds,  by  the  cicatricial  contraction 
incident  to  the  process  of  healing,  may  induce  obstruction,  as,  for 
example,  ulcers  from  swallowing  strong  acids,  syphilitic  ulcers,  etc. 
Still  more  frequent  are  obstructions  from  tumours  6F  the  ossophagus, 
and  especially  Cancers  (see  further  on).     As  mentioned  above,  obstruc- 
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tions  of  the  oesophagus  frequently  give  rise  to  dilatations  with  hyper- 
trophy of  the  muscular  coat  above  the  seat  of  constriction.  Sometimes 
the  dilatation  is  greater  in  one  locality  so  that  with  a  general  dilatation 
there  is  a  partial  diverticulum. 

3.  Inflammations  of  the  (Bsophagas. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
oesophagus  is  formed  so  as  to  resist  the  action  of  irritants,  and  unless 
the  action  be  peculiarly  strong  we  have  not  considerable  inflammation. 
When  strong  acids,  or  alkalies,  or  substances  at  a  high  temperature,  are 
swallowed  they  may  cause  superficial  necrosis  and  considerable  inflam> 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  small-pox  eruption  may  extend 
into  the  oesophagus,  producing  inflammation. 

Strong  acids  or  Alkalies,  when  swallowed,  pass  rapidly  through  the 
oesophagus,  and  so  produce  much  less  serious  results  than  they  do  in 
the  stomach.  Acids  produce  whitish,  yellowish,  or  brownish  sloughs  ot 
the  epithelium,  sometimes  penetrating  to  the  mucous  membrane  itself. 
Caustic  alkalies,  on  the  other  hand,  dissolve  the  epithelium,  producing 
a  greyish  gelatinous  material  which  lies  on  the  surface.  If  they  pene- 
trate to  the  mucous  membrane  they  reduce  it  to  a  soft,  brownish,  half- 
diffluent  substance.  If  recovery  occur,  there  are  at  first  ulcers  with 
more  or  less  violent  inflammation,  and  afterwards  healing  with  contrac- 
tion of  the  ulcers  and  possibly  considerable  narrowing  of  the  tube. 

Small-pox  pustules  in  the  oesophagus  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the 
mouth,  and,  like  them,  they  readily  lose  their  epithelial  covering  and 
become  converted  into  ulcers.  They  are  accompanied  by  signs  of 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  generally. 

A  few  cases  of  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  have  been 
recorded  in  which  the  surface  epithelium  has  been  shed  in  the  form  of 
a  consistent  cast  of  a  greater  or  lesser  part  of  the  tube.  To  this 
condition  the  name  of  (Esophagitis  dissecans  superflcialis  has  been 
applied  by  Rosenberg. 

Syphilis  and  Taberculosis  of  the  oesophagus  are  very  rare. 

4.  Rupture  and  Perforation  of  the  (Bsophagus. — The  oesophagus 
may  be  directly  ruptured  by  hard  or  sharp  bodies  being  swallowed 
with  the  food.  The  author  observed  a  case  in  which  a  fish-bone  cut 
through  the  oesophagus  and  on  into  the  aorta. 

A  more  frequent  cause  of  perforation  is.  disease  of  the  wall.  The 
Traction-diverticalam  is,  according  to  Zenker,  the  commonest  cause  of 
perforation.  Next  to  that  comes  Cancer  of  the  esophagus,  the  actual 
perforation  here  being  often  produced  by  the  sound. 

Perforating  ulcer  sometimes  occurs  in  the  oesophagus,  its  causation 

being  similar  to  that  of  the  stomach  (which  see).     Fig.  387  represents 

such  an  ulcer,  which  perforated  into  the  left  main  bronchus,  causing 
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gangrene  of  the  lung  on  account  of  food  passing  into  the  bronchi  and 
lung  alveoli.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  the  ulcer  haa  penetrated 
into  the  aorta. 

5.  Tamoars  of  the  CBBOphftgna. — Simple  tissue  tumours  are  rare. 
We  meerJiltita  IllpU^u  and  Fibri^u,  and  the  author  has  described  a 
case  of  Myoma  (Fig.  388)  in  which  a  tumour,  4}  inches  long  and 
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2  inches  in  thickness,  was  attached  by  a  comparatively  narrow  neck, 

and  produced  death  by  obstructing  the  tube.     Polypoid  tumours  of  a 

J  similar  form  are  met  with,  having  a  fibrous  structure. 

/'       Cancer  of  the  cesophagus  is  by  far  the   most  important  form   of 

f.     ttumour.      The    cancer    is    nearly    always   in   the    form   of  flat-celled 

epithelioma,  and  in  its  histological  details  closely  conforms  to  cancer 

of  the  lip.     The  masses  of  epithehal  cells  infiltrate  the  spaces  in  the 

underlying  connective  tissue,  and  the  tumour  also  projects  somewhat 

into  the  calibre  of  the  tube.     Here  also  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 

ulceration,  the  mechanical  action  of  the  food  in  swallowing  doubtless 

contributing  to  this  result. 

The  tumour  begins  at  a  limited  part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  it 
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has  a  special  tendency  to  extend  round  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a  ring. 
There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  most  common  situation 
of  the  tumour,  and  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  various  statistics 
seems  to  be  that  the  most  frequent  seat  is  the  lower  third.  Scarcely 
less  frequent  than  this  is  the  middle  third,  and  especially  the  place 
corresponding  with  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  In  the  upper  third 
epithelioma  is  comparatively  infrequent. 

This  form  of  tumour,  when  it  surrounds  the  tube,  frequently  leads 
to  Obstruction  of  the  OBSophagas.  On  examining  the  oesophagus  after 
death  the  seat  of  the  tumour  is  often  indicated  externally  by  a 
narrowing  of  the  tube,  which  is  also  more  rigid  here  than  elsewhere. 
The  infiltration  of  the  walls  of  the  cesophagus,  by  irritating  the  con- 
nective tissue,  causes  a  chronic  inflammation  with  the  usual  new- 
formation  of  connective  tissue,  which  contracts  and  narrows  the  tube. 
Besides  this,  the  mere  rigidity  of  the  infiltrated  tube,  preventing  its 
•dilatation  when  the  morsel  is  being  swallowed,  may  produce  a  virtual 
obstruction  at  the  point  concerned.  The  projection  of  the  tumour 
into  the  calibre  is  another  element,  which  tells  especially  in  the  earlier 
periods.  But  as  ulceration  occurs,  this  projection  of  the  tumour  usually 
l>ecome8  inconsiderable,  and  there  may  even  be  a  temporary  relief  to 
the  stricture  by  partial  destruction  of  the  tumour.  The  ulceration 
itself,  however,  by  inducing  still  further  cicatricial  contraction,  may 
ultimately  confirm  the  obstruction. 

The  tumour  sometimes  extends  from  the  oesophagus  to  neighbouring 
lymphatic  glands,  or  to  surrounding  sftuctures,  and  so  we  may  have 
the  trachea,  bronchi,  or  lungs  involved  in  it.  Sometimes  it  extends  to 
the  diaphragm,  pericardium,  vertebrae,  etc. 

Uterature. — Knott,  Path,  of  the  cBsoph.  (with  references  to  literature),  1878; 
Zenksb,  in  Ziemssen's  Encycl.,  vol.  viii.,  1878;  Konig,  in  Billroth  und  Luecke's 
Deut.  Chirurg.,  xxxv.,  1880;  Klebs,  (Diverticulum)  Handb.  d.  path.  Anat.,  i. 
(EftophagitiM  f/meca^tv— Uosenbekg,  Centralbl.  f.  allg.  Path.,  No.  18,  1892;  Sela- 
VUN08,  Virch.  Arch.,  cxxxiii.,  1893,  p.  250.  TtihercuJonia — Weichhblbaum,  Wien. 
med.  Woch.,  1884;  Beck,  Prag.  med.  Wocb.,  1884;  Flexner,  Johns  Hopkins 
Hosp.  Bull.,  iv.,  1893.  Syphilid — Weinlechner,  Wien.  med.  Woch.,  1880.  Per- 
foratiwj  ulcer — Finiayson,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  xix.,  1883,  p.  313;  Fix)wkr,  Med. 
chir.  trans.,  xxxvi.,  1853;  Hilton,  Path,  trans.,  vi.,  1854;  Part,  ibid.,  viii.; 
Quincke,  D.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxvi.,  1879  ;  Kehrer,  ihid.,  xxxvi.,  1885.  TamouvH 
— ViBCHOW,  GeschwiUste,  iii. ;  Rokenbach,  (Sarcoma)  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  Sept. 
20  and  27,  1876;  Coats,  (Myoma)  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  iv.,  1872,  p.  201  ;  Faooe,  (do.) 
Path,  trans.,  xxvi.,  1875,  p.  94. 

D.— Thk  Stomach. 

Introdnction. — In  considering  the  diseases  of  the  stomach,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  certain  points  in  regard  to  the  structure 
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and  functions  of  the  organ.  The  innumerable  glands  which  exist  in  the 
mucous  membrane  are  engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  Gastric  juice  for 
the  purposes  of  digestion.  The  diseases  of  the  stomach  very  readily 
interfere  with  the  function  of  these  glands,  so  that  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  is  insufficient  in  quantity  or  deteriorated  in  quality.  In 
that  case  the  Food  is  apt  to  lie  in  the  stomach  undigested,  and  it  very 
commonly  undergoes  various  forms  of  Decomposition.  The  products 
of  decomposition  acting  on  the  mucous  membrane  still  further  interfere 
with  the  process  of  secretion,  and  by  their  iiritative  action  keep  up  or 
induce  a  condition  of  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  Gases  also  develop  in  the 
process  of  decomposition,  and  these,  by  distending  the  organ,  interfere 
with  its  proper  peristaltic  movements,  and  so  hinder  the  passage  of  the 
food  through  the  pylorus. 

But  it  is  not  merely  local  diseases,  such  as  inflammations  an({ 
tumours,  which  interfere  with  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice. 
Changes  characterized  by  Cloudy  swelling  and  Fatty  degeneration  are 
met  with  in  the  glandular  epithelium  in  numerous  infective  diseases^ 
small-pox,  typhus,  septicaemia,  as  also  in  poisoning  with  phosphorus, 
etc.  In  these  cases  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  may  be  almost  at 
a  standstill,  and  if  food  be  introduced  it  is  apt  to  lie  in  the  stomach  ; 
by  its  mere  presence,  and  by  the  action  of  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion, it  may  produce  still  further  structural  changes. 

The  forms  of  decomposition  which  the  food  undergoes  when  it  liea 
undigested  in  the  stomach  are  various,  but  the  chief  are  those  char- 
acterized by  the  development  ^of  Acetic,  Lactic,  and  Butyric  acids. 
The  agents  in  these  changes  are  microbes  which  are  introduced  in 
abundance  with  the  food  and  propagate  in  the  stomach,  unless  their 
multiplication  is  hindered  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  In  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  when  at  any  time  they  are  discharged  during 
life,  swarms  of  bacteria  are  found,  and  in  jiddition  there  are  nearly 
always  proliferating  spores  of  fungi  and  sometimes  large  numbers  of 
sarcinaj. 

It  hiis  bc(.'n  mentioned  that  the  pi'oducts  of  decomposition  irritate 
the  mucous  membrane,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  microbes  have  been 
found  in  some  cases  to  enter  the  glands  and  mucous  membrane.  In 
some  of  the  cases  the  action  of  such  microbes  has  produced  little 
Pustules  in  the  mucous  membrane,  or  even  larger  prominences  with 
necrosis  and  ulceration.  It  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  microbes  of  a 
special  kind  or  in  a  peculiar  state  of  activity  which  thus  penetrate  into 
the  mucous  membrane.  Stagnation  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  and  its 
decomposition  will  occur  still  more  when,  by  stricture  of  the  pylorus, 
there  is  a  Mechanical  obstacle  to  the  passage  from  the  stomach. 
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Besides  the  mere  local  effects  induced  by  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
is  actively  engaged  in  Absorption,  and  that  these  products  may  to 
some  extent  be  taken  into  the  blood.  It  is  probable  that  the  headache 
and  other  nervous  symptoms  occurring  in  dyspepsia  are  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  existence  in  the  blood  of  small  quantities  of  these 
poisonous  agents  and  their  action  on  the  nervous  system. 

When  the  food  remains  in  the  stomach  and  accumulates  there,  it  is 
usually  got  rid  of  after  a  time  by  Vomiting.  This  action  is  produced 
by  irritation  of  a  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  muscles 
employed  are  mainly  those  used  in  respiration,  but  in  different  com- 
binations. The  centre  may  be  irritated  directly,  as  by  introducing 
apomorphia  or  tartar  emetic  into  the  blood,  or  by  disease  of  the  brain 
itself.  But  in  the  case  we  are  considering  it  is  irritated  by  reflex 
stimulation,  the  stimulation  taking  origin  in  centripetal  fibres  in  the 
stomach  itself  The  occurrence  of  vomiting  is  dependent  on  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  irritation  applied  and  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
centre  in  the  individual. 

Post-mortem  chaoges. — After  death,  any  remains  of  food  lying  in  the  stomach 
are  apt  to  decompose  rapidly,  especially  as  the  gastric  juice  in  most  cases  is  not 
secreted  in  the  normal  way  up  to  the  period  of  death,  and  so  the  decomposition  is 
not  interfered  with.  The  decomposing  juices  therefore  act  readily  on  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  decomposition  may  even  extend  to  the  latter.  The  principal 
changes  produced  are  Alterations  in  colour,  resulting  from  chemical  changes  in  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  This  may  become  diffused  out  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  stain  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  generally  red  hue,  the  colour  being 
4Bpecially  pronounced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  vessels.  There  is  often  a 
greenish  colour  developed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  blood.  Lastly,  the  colour 
may  be  almost  black  or  slaty,  but  in  many  cases  this  deep  colour  is  not  altogether 
post-mortem,  depending  in  part  on  a  true  pigmentation  from  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  mucous  membrane. 

Softening  of  the  stomach  or  Oastromalacia  is  also  a  post-mortem  change.  It  is 
really  a  digestion  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  by  the  gastric  juice.  As  a  rule,  in 
persons  near  death,  the  gastric  juice  is  not  secreted  normally,  but  if  the  person  die 
while  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  still  active,  then  the  latter  may,  by  a  process 
of  Digestion,  act  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  This  condition  occurs  mostly  in 
persons  who  die  suddenly,  especially  if  the  body  is  kept  in  a  warm  place,  and  it  is 
more  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.  In  the  slightest  degree,  the  mucous 
membrane  alone  is  softened,  and  it  can  be  removed  by  the  finger  as  a  soft  paste 
from  the  surface  of  the  muscular  coat.  Penetrating  deeper,  the  muscular  coat  and 
even  the  serous  coat  may  be  half  liquefied,  so  that  on  handling  the  stomach  it  may 
be  perforated.  The  stomach  may  even  Rapture  in  the  body,  and  the  contents  pass 
outwards,  producing  softening  in  neighbouring  parts.  In  some  cases  the  diaphragm 
has  been  softened  in  this  way,  and  the  stomach  contents  have  passed  partly  into 
the  pleural  cavity. 
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These  varioas  changes  occur  in  those  parts  of  the  stomach  where  the  contents 
have  been  lying  after  death.  This  is  generally  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fundus. 
As  the  contents  are  usually  fluid,  it  is  often  seen  that  the  changes  stop  short  at  a 
definite  level  and  the  unaltered  mucous  membrane  is  abruptly  demarcated  from  the 
altered  part.  The  py]oric  portion  of  the  stomach,  as  it  usually  lies  highest,  ia 
least  frequently  affected,  and  this  is  important,  as  that  part  of  the  stomach  is  the 
most  frequent  seat  of  disease. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pathological  changes  met  with  in  the  stomach 
are  very  often  obscured  by  the  occurrence  of  these  post-mortem  changes. 

Litorature. — Leube,  in  Ziemssen's  Encycl.,  vii.,  1877;  Kussmaul,  D.  Arch.  f. 
klin.  Med.,  vi.;  Brukton,  Disorders  of  digestion,  1886.  Difje^thii  of  Momarh — 
Hunter,  Phil,  trans.,  1772,  and  Works  by  Palmer,  iv.,  110;  Burns,  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,  1810;  Bamberger,  Krankh.  d.  chylop.  Syst.,  1855;  Virchow,  Wurzb. 
Verhandl.,  1850;  Heeyer,  Softening  of  stom.  in  children  and  adults,  18()7. 

I.— MALFORMATIONS  AND  CONTRACTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

1.  Congenital  malformations. — There  may  be  abnormal  smallnes^ 
either  mth  or  without  other  more  general  malformations.  Sometimes 
an  Hour-glass  form  is  presented  on  account  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
stomach  being  contracted.  But  this  malformation  may  be  acquired  by 
cicatricial  contraction. 

Atresia  and  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  are  met  with  as  congenital  con- 
ditions. Atresia  or  complete  occlusion  occurs  in  the  form  either  of  a 
simple  diaphragm  between  stomach  and  duodenum  (similar  diaphragms 
may  occur  at  other  parts  of  the  stomach),  or  as  a  more  complete 
separation,  there  being  only  a  cord  uniting  stomach  and  duodenum. 
Congenital  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  is  alleged  to  be  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. According  to  Maier  there  are  two  forms,  a  funnel-shaped  and 
ring-shaped.  In  the  former  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  is 
converted  chiefly  by  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  into  a  some- 
what rigid  fuimel,  whose  apex  projects  into  the  loose  duodenum.  The 
condition  is  compared  to  that  of  the  normal  cervix  uteri  in  its  relation 
to  the  loose  vagina.  Tilger  describes  a  case  in  which  the  stenosis 
extended  to  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum.  In  the  ring-shaped  form 
there  is  an  abrupt  narrow  projecting  ring,  formed  by  localized  thicken- 
ing of  the  muscular  coat.  The  congenital  stenosis  is  often  associated 
with  fixation  of  the  pylorus  due  to  a  dense  and  thick  hepatico-duodenal 
ligament.  Congenital  stenosis  like  the  ac<|uired  forms  will  be  followed 
by  dilatation  of  the  stomach  sometimes  associated  with  hypertrophy  of 
the  muscular  coat.  Care  is  required  in  diagnosing  congenital  stenosis, 
as  various  states  of  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  in  the  pyloric 
region  may  simulate  it,  and  it  may  also  be  simulated  by  thickening  due 
to  chronic  catarrh. 
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2.  Contractions  of  the  stomach  may  be  general  or  local.  A  General 
contraction  is  produced  when  the  stomach  is  long  deprived  of  food. 
This  is  most  directly  produced  by  obstruction  of  the  oesophagus  or 
cardiac  orifice,  but  also  occurs  when,  for  any  other  reason,  food  is  not 
taken.  There  is  also  a  general  shrinking  sometimefls  as  a  consequence 
of  scirrhous  cancer,  and  a  similar  shrinking  may  be  produced  by  peri- 
tonitis which  has  led  to  thickening  and  contraction  of  the  peritoneum 
generally. 

Partial  contractions  are  usually  the  result  of  cicatrization  of*  ulcers. 
As  these  are  mostly  on  the  lesser  curvature,  the  two  orifices  may  be 
drawn  close  together.  Sometimes  an  hour-glass  contraction  may  be 
produced  in  this  way.  There  is  also  occasionally  an  hour-glass  con 
traction  visible  post  mortem,  which  depends  merely  on  an  irregular 
contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  and  is  of  no  special  significance. 
Cancer  of  the  stomach  may  produce  partial  contraction.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  simple  ulcers  of  the  stomach  mostly  heal 
without  considerable  contraction,  the  cicatrices  being  quite  flat. 

Literatare. — Widerhofer,  Gerhardt's  Handb.  d.  Kinderkrankh.,  iv.,  1880 ; 
Landerer,  Angeb.  Stenose  des  Pylorus,  Tubingen,  1879  ;  Maibr,  Virch.  Arch.,  cii., 
1885 ;  TiLGER,  ihid.^  cxxxiii.,  1893 ;  Carrington,  (Hour-glass  contr.)  Path.  trans.» 
xxxiii.,  1882;  Hudson,  ihid.,  xxxviii.,  1887. 


II.— DILATATION  AND  HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

These  conditions  mostly  result  from  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
food  through  the  pylorus  from  contraction  of  that  orifice.  A  simple 
weakness  of  the  muscular  coat  may  also  allow  of  passive  distension. 
Obstruction  of  the  pylorus,  causing  an  accumulation  of  the  contents, 
leads  in  the  first  instance  to  a  simple  distension  of  the  organ,  which 
tells  chiefly  on  the  parts  which  are  free  to  swell  out.  The  lesser 
curvature  is  fixed  by  its  attachments,  and  it  usually  retains  nearly  its 
normal  position  except  that  its  middle  part  is  somewhat  dragged  down- 
wards. The  greater  curvature,  on  the  other  hand,  is  carried  downwards, 
and  the  stomach  may  virtually  fill  the  entire  abdomen,  reaching  as  far 
as  the  symphysis  pubis  in  some  cases.  Sometimes  the  pylorus  is 
depressed  and  the  duodenum  correspondingly  displaced. 

The  general  result  of  obstruction  of  an  orifice  is  compensatory  hyper- 
trophy of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  viscus,  such  as  frequently  develops 
in  the  heart  and  urinary  bladder.  But  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach  has  a  somewhat  different  function  to  that  of  the  heart  or 
bladder.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  entire 
muscle  with  a  view  to  the  emptying  of  the  viscus.     In  the  stomach. 
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however,  the  conti'action  is  vermicular,  and  its  object  is  as  much  to 
move  the  contents  about  inside  the  stomach  as  to  empty  them  into  the 
duodenum.  In  the  actual  propulsion  of  the  contents  into  the 
duodenum  it  ie  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  that  is  engaged,  and 
here  also  the  material  is  carried  forward  by  a  vermicular  movement. 
Hence  the  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  in  obstruction  of  the 
pylorus  does  not  occur  uniformly  in  the  stomach,  but  localises  itself  in 
the  pyloric  portion,  sometimes  even  with  a  special  thickening  just  at 
the  orifice,  forming  a  tight  Sphincter.  In  these  cases,  when  the  wall 
of  the  stomach  is  divided,  the  progressive  thickening  of  the  rigid 
muscular  coat  can  oilen  be  distinguished  as  the  pylorus  is  approached. 
As  the  muscle  of  the  stomach  is  in  bundles,  hypertrophy  produces  an 
^^  exaggeration  of  these,  and  on  section  they 

^^^^  are  frequently  very  prominent,  especi^ly 

^^^m  as  the  connective  tissue  septa  between 

^^^^m  them  are  also  hypertrophied.     The  alter- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^k       native  bundles,  as  seen  on  section,  have 
^^^^^HP^^^^^^^^H      been  compared  with  the  leaves  of  a  fan. 
^^^F^^l^^^^^^^^  Besides  general  dilatation,  which  is  of 

^^H^^^^^^^^^^  common  occurrence,  u  localized  dilatation 

^^^^^^^^^H  or    Diverticniam   is    met  with,    but 

^^^^^^^^^^V  exceedingly    rare.     Tilger    describes     a 

^^^^^^^^^^  case  of  Traction-diverticulum  (see  under 

^^^^^^^^r  (Esophagus)  in  which  the  traction  from 

^^^^^^V  without  of   an   adherent  and   displaced 

^^^^^^  gait-bladder  had  been  the  cause.     Pulsion- 

^^^^  diverticula  are  equally  rare.     In  the  case 

Fis.sw.-outTicdiTuticuiumnHr    illustrated  by  Fig.  389,  the  diverticulum 
giw     cuiTK  urt.  ^^  essentially  a  hernia  of  the  mucous 

membrane  through  the  muscular  coal  and  was  thus  comparable  with 
the  much    more  common   "false  diverticula"  of  the  intestine. 


— Pehzoldt,  MagenerweiMning,  IST5  ;  Lbcde.  in  Ziemisen'i  Gnejel., 
vii.,  1877;  TnxiBR,  Tircb.  Arch.,  ciiiiii.,  p.  201,  1393;  Johboa  Fbmidmn,  (DiTer- 
tionlB)  Glaa.  Med,  Joar.,  1897  (vith  reterenoeB). 


Ill,— INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  .<!TOMACH.    GASTRITIS. 

Acute  infltmmfttions  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  irritant 
poisons  which  have  been  swallowed,  the  inflammation  here  being 
accompanied  by  sloughing.  Phlegmonous  inflammktion  is  rare  in  the 
stomach  as  compared  with  the  frequency  of  phlegmonous  angina  of  the 
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fauces,  or  dysenteric  inflammation  of  the  intestine.  A  localized  and  a 
diffuse  form  have  been  described,  the  latter  occupying  the  stomach  wall 
extensively,  and  causing  great  thickening.  There  is  great  swelling  and 
redness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  terminating  in  punilent  infiltration  of 
the  wall  of  the  stomach,  chiefly  in  the  submucous  tissue.  Sometimes 
multiple  abscesses  form  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  burst  into  its 
cavity.  It  has  been  found  in  some  cases  to  be  related  to  an  invasion 
of  streptococci,  in  this  and  other  respects  resembling  erysipelas.  It  may 
take  origin  in  an  ulcer  or  ulcerating  cancer,  but  frequently  the  origin 
of  the  infection  is  obscure. 

Catarrh  of  the  stomach,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  condition  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  and  is  met  with  in  the  acute  and  chronic  forms. 

Acute  catarrh. — This  is  induced  for  the  most  part  by  the  direct 
action  of  irritants  on  the  mucous  membrane,  mainly  by  the  use  of 
irritating  foods  or  drinks.  When  food  remains  in  the  stomach  un- 
digested it  undergoes  decomposition,  and  the  irritating  products  may 
induce  an  acute  catarrh.  The  mere  prolonged  stay  of  food  in  the 
stomach  probably  induces  it,  as  when  by  exposure  to  cold  the  secretion 
of  the  gastric  juice  and  the  peristaltic  action  necessary  to  the  process 
of  digestion  are  interfered  with. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  stomach  can  be  examined  after  death  in  this 
condition,  but  from  the  observations  of  Beaumont  on  his  patient  with  a 
gastric  fistula,  as  well  as  from  experiments  on  animals,  the  appearances 
of  the  mucous  membrane  have  been  tolerably  well  made  out.  There 
is  intense  redness  with  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
covered  by  a  layer  of  mucus  or  muco-pus,  sometimes  slightly  mixed 
with  blood.  The  appearances  are  most  marked  towards  the  pylorus, 
and  sometimes  confined  to  that  region. 

Under  the  microscope  the  blood-vessels  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  especially  in  the  sub-mucous  tissue,  are  found  enormously  distended 
and  the  epithelial  cells,  both  those  of  the  surface  and  of  the  glands, 
enlarged  and  granular. 

Chronic  catarrh. — This  often  remains  after  one  or  more  attacks  of 
the  acute  form.  It  is  also  present  in  cases  of  passive  hyperemia  of  the 
stomach,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  consequence  of  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  liver.  Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  also  accompanied  by  chronic 
catarrh  in  most  cases. 

If  the  catarrh  is  prolonged  there  usually  occurs  a  considerable  new- 
formation  of  connective  tissue,  as  in  other  chronic  inflammations.  There 
is  thus  a  thickening  which  affects  mucosa,  submucosa,  and  muscular 
coat,  and  causes  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  assume  an 
irregularly  folded  or  warty  appearance,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
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designation  itat  niarnelonn^.  The  mucous  membrane  also  presents,  in 
many  cases,  dark  spots  or  a  general  deep  slaty  colour,  from  the  presence 
of  pigment  granules  in  the  tissue.  The  pigment  is  derived  from  the 
blood,  and  indicates  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhages,  probably  by  dia- 
pedesis.  The  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  produces  Atrophy  of 
the  glands,  which  are  also  considerably  distorted. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  increase  of  connective  tissue  is  specially 
great,  and  the  wall  of  the  stomach  may  be  converted  into  a  thick,  hard, 
resistant  stnicture.  As  all  these  processes  occur  mainly  in  the  pyloric 
portion  of  the  stomach,  considerable  Narrowing  of  the  orifice  may 
result.  The  rigidity  of  the  wall  and  the  narrowing  of  the  orifice  induce 
more  forcible  nuiscular  contractions,  and  the  muscular  coat  therefore 
hypertrophies.  The  thickened  and  indurated  condition  may  closely 
resemble  scirrhus  of  the  stomach,  especially  as  the  muscular  coat  is 
often  hypertrophiod  in  that  disease  also. 

Occasionally  Mucous  polypi  develop  in  connection  with  chronic 
catarrh,  and  these  may  develop  into  mucous  cysts. 

Action  of  corrosives,  caustics,  and  poisons.  Strong  acids  and 
alkalies  acting  on  the  stomach  wall  cause  necrosis  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  also  produce  changes  in  the  resulting  slough.  As  already 
noted  the  oesophagus  is  often  but  slightly  involved.  The  intestine  is 
frequently  affected,  sometimes  as  far  down  as  the  ileo-cwcal  valve.  The 
intensity  of  the  action  depends  largely  on  the  concentration  of  the  acid 
or  alkali.  Sometimes  the  whole  thickness  of  the  stomach  is  dissolved, 
and,  the  contents  having  escaped,  the  action  extends  to  the  abdominal 
organs.  The  affected  parts  show  various  colours,  acids  generally  pro- 
ducing a  (lark  colour,  while  alkalies  lead  to  a  more  tawny  appearance. 

If  thi'  patient  survive,  the  sloughs  will  be  discharged,  and  there  may 
be  subsiMiueiitly  cicatricial  contiaction,  leading  sometimes  to  serious 
deforniitv  and  stenosis  of  the  stomach. 

Carbolic  acid  ])ro(luces  a  dry,  stitf  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  has  a  brownish  colour.  This  condition  may  also  extend  to  the 
intestine.     (See  cases  in  Western  Infirmary  Museum.) 

Arsenic  does  not  produce  necrosis,  but  an  irritation,  evidenced  by 
hyperaMnia,  and  sometimes  by  ulceration.  Decomposition  is  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  considerable  (luantities  of  arsensic. 

Literature. — Abeucuombie,  liesearches  on  dis.  of  stomach,  etc.,  3rd  ed.,  1837 ; 
Leube,  I.e.;  Fenwick,  Morbid  states  of  stom.,  1868,  Atrophy  of  stom.,  1880; 
Habershon,  Observations  on  dis.  of  abdom.,  3rd  ed.,  1878;  Fox,  in  Reynold's  Syst 
of  med.,  1868 ;  Beaumont,  Expers.  and  observations  on  gastric  juice,  etc.,  1833 ; 
SiLcocK,  (Phlegmonous  infl.)  Path,  trans.,  xxxiv.,  1883;  Leffh,  Edin.  Hosp, 
Reports,  iv.,  1896  (with  literature). 
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IV.— THE  SIMPLE  PEHFORATING  ULCER. 

This  peculiar  form  of  ulcer  is  met  with  only  in  the  stomach,  first  part 
of  the  duodenum,  and  lower  part  of  (esophagus.  The  duodenum  is  not 
an  infrequent  seat,  the  cesophagus  a  more  unusual  one.  It  is  also  called, 
sometimes,  the  Round,  the  Chronic,  and  the  Perforatin;  ulcer.  It  is 
clear  from  the  localities  in  which  it  occurs  that  its  peculiarities  are  due 
to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

The  ulcer  is  usually  round  or  oval  in  shape,  and  presents  the  appear- 
ance as  if  a  conical  piece  of  the  wall  of  _ 
the  stomach  had  been  punched  out  from  f 
within,  its  edges  being  perfectly  defined  I 
without   any  considerable   thickening  I 
of  the  neighbouring  mucous  membrane,  [ 
and   the  floor  of  the  ulcer  perfectly  I 
clean  {see  Fig.  390).      The  superficial  I 
extent  and   depth   of  the  ulcer  vi 
considerably.     The  commonest  size  is  I 
about  that  of  a  shilling,  but  this  may  b 
exceeded  considerably,  and  Cruveilhier  I 
has  described  an  ulcer  which  was  6^  I 
inches  long  and  3^  inches  broad.     In  I 
the  smaller  ulcers  the  floor  is  formed  I 
of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  probably  I 
with     some     new-formed     connective  I 
tissue.     In  the  larger  and  deeper  ones 
the  tissue  of  neighbouring  organs  may 
he  exposed,  such  as  that  of  the  pan- 
creas or  liver.     The  floor  of  the  ulcer 
does    not    present  any    of   the   usual 
appearances  of  a  granulating  wound, 
but  is  clean  and  smooth,   the  actual  | 
tissue  of  the  part  being  exposed,  per- 
haps with  some  induration  from  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue.  _ _ 

The  situation  of  the  ulcer  is  mostly  ^S^;;*^' c'lnTnt' iL'S'iL''.m'ii«^"» 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  les-scr  I'h^I,,'B°dMpWBM™t«d  tticer'''whftfh™ 
curvature,  and  nearer  the  pyloric  than  {il"'^'*'""'  ''^  rsrfo™"""  '■""  **>=  i*''- 
the  cardiac  orifice.    It  is  more  frequent 

on  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  wall.     Although  usually  single,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  more  than  one  ulcer  present  in  the  same  case. 

The  ulcer  presents  a  tendency  to  penetrate  more  and  more  deeply, 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  named  the  Perforating  ulcer.     It  does 
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not  appear  to  extend  circumferentJally  to  anj  considerable  degree ;  it 
is  probable  indeed  that  at  the  very  first  the  ulcer  assumes  its  full 
superficial  dimensions.  Eating  into  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  it  may 
penetrate  through  the  entire  coata,  and  sundry  accidents  are  liable  to 
ensue. 

Ono  of  the  commonest  of  these  accidents  is  Hnmonhaffe.  The 
ulcer  penetrates  one  or  more  vessels  at  its  base.  The  vessels  may 
hcj  small  and  the  hemorrhage  not  very  considerable,  but  sometimes  a 
considerable  artery  is  laid  open,  and  a  serious,  even  a  fatal  hemorrhage 
results.  From  the  commoner  situations  of  the  ulcers  the  arteries  moat 
frequently  penetrated  are  these — the  coronary  artery  or  one  of  ita 
branches,  the  gastro-epiploic,  the  pancreatic,  and  the  splenic.  Some- 
times the  open  mouth  of  the  vessel  can  be  seen,  after  death,  in  the 
floor  of  the  ulcer  (see  Fig.  391). 


Perforation  is  another  result  of  the  [lenctration  of  the  ulcer.  For 
the  most  part,  by  the  time  the  ulcer  has  eaten  through  the  wall  of  the 
stomach,  the  latter  has  already  acquired  adhesion  to  some  neighbour- 
ing struclure,  and  so  actual  rupture  of  the  stomach  and  escape  of  its 
contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  are  not  common.  The  adbeaion  may 
be  to  the  liver  or  pancreas,  or,  more  rarely,  to  the  spleen,  diaphragm, 
colon,  abdominal  wall.     By  ihf  extension  of  the  ulcer  these  structures  ■ 
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may  be  eaten  into  and  their  tissue  exposed.  The  tissue  when  first 
exposed  has  its  normal  appearance,  but  it  usually  becomes  condensed 
and  cicatricial.  Sometimes  the  irritation  of  the  gastric  juice  produces- 
suppuration  and  the  formation  of  an  Abscess,  especially  in  the  case  of 
penetration  into  the  liver. 

Rapture  of  the  stomach  results  if  perforation  occur  without  previous- 
adhesion  of  the  wall.  This  will  happen  most  readily  where  the  wall 
of  the  stomach  is  liable  to  shift  about  during  the  regular  peristaltic 
movements,  and  also  where  there  is  no  solid  viscus  to  which  it  may 
readily  adhere.  Both  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  ulcere 
of  the  anterior  wall,  and  so  it  happens  that  rupture  most  frequently 
occurs  in  this  situation.  The  ulcers  which  lead  to  perforation  are 
frequently  very  small,  and  the  aperture  in  the  serous  coat  may  be  a& 
large  as  the  ulcer  itself.  The  result  of  the  rupture  is  acute  peritonitis, 
which  is  generally  fatal. 

The  ulcer,  when  situated  at  or  near  the  pylorus,  may  lead  to  partial  Obttructios 
of  the  pylorus.  This  may  be  due  to  distortion  of  the  parts  and  folding  of  the 
mucous  membrane  from  shrinking  of  the  ulcer.  It  will  follow  most  readily  in 
ulcers  of  the  duodenum  immediately  beyond  the  sphincter.  This  situation  i» 
not  uncommon,  and  the  ulcer  not  infrequently  partly  involves  the  edge  of  the 
pylorus.  In  a  case  observed  by  the  author  the  symptoms  during  life  and  even 
the  appearances  after  death  strongly  suggested  cancer  of  the  pylorus. 

Healing  of  the  perforating  ulcer  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occur- 
rence.  In  the  experiments  to  be  referred  to  presently,  in  which  ulcers 
were  produced  artificially  in  animals,  they  healed  very  readily.  In 
man  also  they  are  frequently  recovered  from,  and  we  often  meet  with 
cicatrices  in  the  stomach.  The  cicatrices  are  usually  flat,  as  in  Fig. 
390,  and  there  may  even  be  no  very  obvious  cicatrix  at  all.  The 
author  met  with  a  case  in  which  three  weeks  after  a  very  severe 
haemorrhage,  presumably  from  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  only  an  obscure 
cicatrix  could  be  found.  In  order  to  healing,  the  acrid  condition  of 
the  gastric  juice,  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  their  causation, 
must  be  corrected. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  these  ulcers  is  a  matter  of  some  diflSculty.  It 
is  obvious,  from  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  ulcer,  that  it  has 
arisen  by  the  necrosis  and  subsequent  digestion  of  a  piece  of  the  wall 
of  the  stomach.  The  funnel-shaped  outline  of  the  ulcer  suggested  to 
Virchow  that  the  necrosis  occurred  bv  obstruction  or  interference  with 
an  arterial  branch,  and  he  observed  as  confirmatorv  of  this  that  the 
ulcers  most  frequently  had  their  seat  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  arterial 
branches  into  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  The  experiments  of  Panum 
^nd  Ck)hnheim  confirm  this  view  in  so  far  as  thev  show  that  ulcers- 
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may  be  produced  by  embolism  of  the  arteries  of  the  stomach.  The 
perforating  ulcer,  however,  is  not  met  with  specially  in  cases  of 
•embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the  arteries  of  the  stomach,  but  in  the 
immense  majority  of  instances  in  cases  where  no  such  disturbance  of 
the  circulation  exists.  It  has  been  suggested  again  that  a  venous 
hypersemia,  by  causing  stagnation  and  even  haemorrhage  (see  after- 
wards)' in  defined  areas  of  the  mucous  membrane,  may  produce  such 
-weakening  of  the  tissue  as  to  induce  necrosis  and  digestion  of  it. 

In  most  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  there  is  serious  and  usually  prolonged 
Dyspepsia,  and  the  persons  are  frequently  anaemic.  Some  abnormal 
condition  of  the  gastric  juice,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  peculiarly 
irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane,  seems  to  be  an  essential  factor, 
while  a  weakened  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  also  of  conse- 
quence. In  most  cases  the  gastric  juice  is  abnormally  acid,  and  it  has 
been  thought  that  by  neutralizing  the  natural  alkalinity  of  the  tissues 
it  may  lead  to  their  necrosis. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  an  acrid  gastric  juice,  taking 
advantage  of  any  accidental  stagnation  in  a  defined  area  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  may  lead  to  its  necrosis  and  the  formation  of  the  ulcer. 

The  frequency  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  results  of  post-mortem  examinations,  it  is 
said  that  there  are  ulcers  or  cicatrices  in  about  one  in  twenty  of  the 
cases  examined  after  death. 

Literatnre.— Baillie,  Morb.  Anat.,  3r<l  ed.,  1812;  Bri.ntox,  Ulcer  of  stom.,  1857; 
ViRCHow,  Arch.,  v.;  MiJlleb,  Geschwiir  des  Magens,  1860;  Pamum,  Virch.  Arch., 
XXV. ;  Ck)UNHEiM,  Allg.  Path.,  ii. ;  Klebk,  Handb.,  i. ;  Lecbe,  in  Ziemssen^s  Encjcl., 
I.e.;  Havker,  Das  Magengeschwiir,  sein  Vemarbungsproc. ,  1883;  Fenwick,  Jour,  of 
Path,  and  Bact.,  vol.  i.,  18^)3,  p.  417  ;  Leitu,  Edin.  Hosp.  Kep.,  vol.  ii. 

V.-HYPKR.iCMIA  AND  H.^^:M0RRHAGE. 

Passive  hypersBmia  of  the  stomach  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
being  brought  about  not  only  in  that  large  class  of  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  general  venous  engorgement,  but  also  in  those  in  which  a 
localized  lesion  in  the  liver  obstructs  the  portal  circulation.  The 
mucous  membmne  is  generally  reddened  in  such  cases,  and  there  is 
usually  some  catarrh.  There  are  usually  also  haemorrhagic  erosions 
visible  (see  below). 

Severe  vomiting  dim  leads  to  passive  hypenemia,  apparently  by 
the  spasmodic  contraction  of  tlie  muscular  coat  obstructing  the  veins. 
Here  also  there  may  bo  considerable  haemorrhage. 

Hflsmorrhage  occurs  undei-  a  consi{lera})le  variety  of  circumstances. 
Ulcers,  whether  simple   or   cancerous,  frc(|uently  cause  it.     It  may 
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result,  as  just  mentioned,  from  passive  hypersemia,  and  it  occurs  much 
more  rarely  in  scurvy,  purpura,  yellow  fever,  and  typhus. 

In  the  case  of  ulcers  there  may  be  large  hsBmorrhages  from  the 
rupture  of  considerable  vessels.  In  passive  hyperemia  there  is  rather 
a  leakage  from  the  superficial  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane,  these 
being  least  supported,  and  the  blood  passes  chiefiy  into  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach.  At  the  same  time  there  is  some  infiltration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  in  its  superficial  layers,  and  these  parts  being 
injured  by  the  blood  may  be  digested  by  the  gastric  juice.  In  this 
way  arise  small  fiat  superficial  ulcers,  the  so-called  HflBmorrhagic 
erosions.  These  are  generally  present  in  considerable  numbers,  chicfiy 
in  the  pyloric  region.  In  the  erosions  there  may  be  still  some  remains 
of  blackened  blood,  and  alongside  them  there  are  little  areas  of  mucous 
membrane  infiltrated  with  blood.  In  these  cases  also  the  mucous 
membrane  oflen  presents  a  general  redness  from  the  passive  hyperaemia, 
and  may  be  thickened  by  catarrh. 

The  blood,  in  whatever  way  arising,  is  generally  mixed  with  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  and  blackened  by  the  gastric  juice.  If  the 
haemorrhage  be  very  severe,  as  from  an  ulcer  perforating  a  considerable 
artery,  the  blood  may  be  vomited  nearly  in  the  fresh  state,  but  usually 
it  is  tarry  or  like  coffee-grounds.  The  altered  blood  will  also  pass  into 
the  duodenum  and  onwards. 

Blood  sometimes  accumulates  in  the  stomach  when  it  has  a  different 
source,  as  when  an  aneurysm  ruptures  into  the  pharynx  or  ojsophagus. 

VI.— TUBERCULOSIS  AND  SYPHILIS  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

• 

Tubercular  ulcers  are  rare  in  the  stomach,  although  very  frequent 
in  the  intestine.  They  sometimes  occur  in  cases  of  advanced  phthisis 
pulmonalis.  The  ulcers  are  more  superficial  than  those  in  the  intestine, 
resembling  rather  those  of  the  urinary  bladder,  although  deeper. 
They  have  overhanging  edges  and  granular  flooi-s. 

The  rarity  of  tubercular  ulcers  in  the  stomach  as  compared  with  the  intestine 
may  be  due  to  two  circumstances.  In  the  first  place  the  gastric  juice  will  inhibit 
the  tubercle  bacilli  in  their  passage  through  the  stomach,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  stomach  is  defective  in  closed  follicles,  which  in  the  intestine  are  the  primary 
seats  of  the  tuberculosis.  This  latter  fact  may  also  account  for  the  smaller  size 
and  more  superficial  character  of  the  ulcers. 

The  author  has  only  met  with  one  case,  and  in  it  the  patient  had  been  in  a  state 
of  extreme  inanition  for  some  weeks  before  death. 

Syphilis  is  also  excessively  rare  in  the  stomach,  but  Birch-Hirschfeld 
records  two  cases  in  his  Lehrhuchy  apparently  of  congenital  origin. 
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LiteratuFe. -—Coats,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  xxvi.,  1886,  p.  53;  KOhl,  Ueber  taber- 
ooldse  Magengeschwiire,  1889;  Habebshok,  Path,  trans.,  1894,  p.  73;  Birch- 
HiRSCHFBLD,  Lohrb.,  3rd  ed.,  1887,  ii.,  538. 

VII.— TUMOURS  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Cancer. — This  is  the  only  form  of  tumour  which  is  of  much  practical 
importance,  and  it  is  of  exceedingly  frequent  occurrence.  From  the 
statistics  of  a  considerable  number  of  observers  it  appears  that  cancer 
occurs  more  frequently  in  the  stomach  than  in  any  other  situation  in 
the  body,  the  uterus  being  the  next  most  frequent  site. 

The  great  freqaency  of  cancer  in  the  stomach  is  probably  related  to  the  fact 
that  the  epithelial  structures  of  this  organ  are  more  exposed  to  various  irritations 
than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Not  only  are  there  varieties  of  irritating 
foods,  but  the  foods  are  liable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  decomposition,  the  products  of 
which  produce  irritation.  In  cases  of  cancer  there  is  very  commonly  a  history  of 
prolonged  dyspepsia,  perhaps  from  youth. 

In  this  relation  the  simple  ulcer  may  be  again  referred  to.  There  have  been 
oases  observed  in  which  cancer  seemed  to  originate  in  the  simple  ulcer ;  but  the 
simple  ulcer  is  a  disease  mostly  of  youth,  whereas  cancer  is  a  disease  of  middle 
life,  the  average  age  being  fifty  years.  It  is  almost  as  if  similar  causes  produced 
the  simple  ulcer  in  youth,  and  cancer  in  middle  life. 

In  its  Stmctore  and  Mode  of  growth,  cancer  of  the  stomach  con- 
forms to  cancer  elsewhere.  It  consists  of  epithelial  masses  contained 
in  a  stroma. 

The  epithelium  originates  from  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane or  its  glands,  and  sometimes  it  retains  to  a  large  extent  the 
glandular  characters  (epithelial  cancer).  In  gro\i'ing,  the  cancerous 
tissue  first  infiltrates  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue, 
producing  thickenings  of  them.  It  also  insinuates  itself  amongst  the 
muscular  bundles,  frequently  separating  these  and  replacing  them.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  muscular  coat  almost  isolated  outposts, 
the  cancerous  tissue  having  only  a  narrow  connection  with  the  primary 
tumour.  The  cancer  penetrates  through  the  muscular  coat  to  the 
subserous  tissue,  but  does  not  commonly  involve  the  surface  of  the 
peritoneum  except  in  the  case  of  colloid  cancer  (see  under). 

In  their  growth  the  cancerous  processes  irritate  the  tissues,  and 
there  is  usually  a  considerable  infiltration  of  round  cells.  In  the  more 
chronic  infiltrating  forms,  there  is  a  great  new-formation  of  connective 
tissue,  constituting  scirrhous  cancer. 

As  the  cancer  in  its  growth  causes  atrophy  of  the  proper  tissue,  the 
affected  part  of  the  stomach  comes  to  be  composed  more  or  less  of 
cancer  tissue.  This  is  less  calculated  to  resist  the  disintegrating  action 
of  the  food  and  gastric  juice  than  the  normal  mucous  membrane,  and 
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hence  Tlloeration  is  a.  very  frequent  reaiilt  Thia  will  occur  readily  in 
the  softer  and  more  superficial  cancers  and  as  these  are  the  commoner, 
it  is  usually  a  prominent  feature 

The  Cancerous  ulcer  (Fig  392)  is  usually  considerably  excavated, 
and  there  may  be  pieces  of  slough  in  its  floor  Its  edges  are  prominent, 
sometimes  over-hanging  and 
they  shade  off  into  the  normal 
mucous  membrane  In  its 
central  parts  the  ulcer  maj 
penetrate  deeply  sometimes 
through  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  into  neighbounng 
viscera,  as  the  liver  or  trans- 
verse colon.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  floor  of  the  ulcer 
may  be  partially  cicatnzed 
Iq  slow-growing  epithelial 
cancers  the  ulcer  may  be  verj 
large  and,  with  its  overhang 
ing  edges,  may  occupy  a  large 
part  of  the  stomach,  bSKTnra^D':^  "'""  ""  ""  p""'"'"''  ""fliini*! 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  usu- 
ally begins  in  the  Pyloric  region,  although  by  no  means  always.     In 
extending  it  not  infrequently  takes  the  form  of  a.  Ring  around  the 
pyloric  region,  and  by  its  prominence  and  sometimes  by  the  contraction 
of  the  nicer  may  lead  to  obstruction. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  is  present  in 
most  cases  of  cancer  and  is  a  striking  feature  in  many.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  cancer,  by  causing  rigidity  of  the  wall  or  by 
obstructing  the  pylorus,  interferes  with  the  peristaltic  movement  and  so 
induces  a  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  muscle.  Hence  it  is  some- 
times extreme  in  scirrhus  and  in  pyloric  cancers  generally.  The 
thickened  mus^rular  coat  forms  a  somewhat  stiff'  mantle,  which  on 
section  has  a  pale  glistening  appearance,  the  trabecule  of  the  muscle 
being  separated  by  partitions  which  run  perpendicular  to  the  surface. 

The  cancer  affects  surrounding  parts  both  by  Irritation  and  by 
Extension  of  the  cancerous  growth.  The  peritoneal  surface  Is  usually 
the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation,  so  that  adhesions  are  present,  some- 
times producing  great  matting  and  entanglements  around  the  stomach. 
The  cancerous  growth  also  sometimes  extends  by  contiguity  into  organs 
with  which  adhesions  have  been  contracted,  chiefly  the  liver  and  trans- 
verse colon. 
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The  Lymphatio  gflfUids  are  usually  affected,  in  the  first  place  those 
immediately  in  connection  with  the  stomach  at  the  lesser  and  greater 
curvatures,  but  also  the  prevertebral  glands.  A  very  frequent 
extension  is  to  the  Liver  (which  ses)  and  a  less  frequent  one  to  the 
Peritoneiim. 

As  the  secondary  extension  of  cancers  of  the  stomach  and  intestine 
presents  many  points  in  common,  a  special  section  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  further  on. 

The  general  characteristics  of  cancers  of  the  stomach  have  been 
given  above,  and  several  forms  have  been  referred  to.  It  is  possible 
to  distinguish  four  different  forms,  which,  however,  are  not  absolutely 
separable. 

I.  Oyllndw-odlsd  spltlidloina  {Adenoiil  eaactr,  MaliipianI  arfeiiorna).— In  tbi( 
tomi  there  is  a  tolerably  deBnite  gland-like  new-Iormstion,  ab  we  have  in  other 
cases  o(  cylinder -celled  epithelioma  (tee  Fig.  112.  p.  2r)il}.  There  are  Hpaces  lined 
with  cylindrical  epithelium,  but  very  often  this  regular  arrangement  is  lost  in  frreat 
part,  and.  except  id  the  more  recently  formed  parts,  we  have  more  irregular  maBses. 
The  tumour  ia  a  slowly  growing  one,  and  it  generally  involves  a  considerable 
portion  at  the  atomach  before  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  surface  ie  nearly 
always  ulcerated,  and  may  be  coneiderabl;  excavated.  There  are  eoraetimes  papilla 
on  the  surfaoe  of  the  tnmoar,  especially  at  the  marginal  parts,  which  give  the 
surface  a  warty  appearance. 

3.  HsdaUaijorioftcancaT.— This  form  is  closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  the 
cell  masses  are  larger  and  less  arranged  in  definite  gland'like  spaces,  while  there 
~'  '  '  soft,  and  it  is  specially  liable  to  bleed 
frequent  and  characteristic  that  the 
tumoar  often  presents  itself  as  a 
ronnd,  shaggy  ulcer,  which  may  be 
very  small  and  insignificant  in  ap- 
pearance (see  Fig.  393).  The  bleed- 
ing may  be  slight  but  frMjaent.  or  il 
may  be  more  considerable  sod  even 
fatal.  This  form  very  commonly 
shows  numerous  large  tnmaars  in 
the  liver. 

'i.  BetiTtiiu. — In  this  form  the 
u^w- formation  of  epithelial  cells  is 
not  very  rapid  or  vigorous,  sod  it  ia 
accompanied  by  an  eioeasive  forma- 
tion of  connective  tissue  in  the 
form  ol  stroma.  Originating  in 
the  glandnlar  epithelium,  long  pro- 
cesses composed  of  rows  «1  oslla. 
often  with  lew  abreast,  are  prodnoed. 
These  processes  seem  to  be  peeoliaily 
irritating,  as  they  give  rise  to  the 
1  of  ronnd  cells  and  of  dense  connective  tissue,  which  a 
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more  manifest  than  the  proper  epithelial  elements.  These  elements  may,  in  fact, 
Regenerate,  and  leave  little  besides  condensed  hard  connective  tissae. 

The  cancer  mostly  begins  in  the  pyloric  region,  bat  extends  inwards  till,  in  some 
cases,  it  has  involved  the  entire  wall  of  the  stomach,  except  the  fandas.  The  wall 
of  the  stomach  is  converted  into  a  stiff  hard  mass,  which  may  be,  in  some  places, 
an  inch  in  thickness.  The  surface  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  stomach  is 
irregular,  with  ronnded  prominences,  and  there  are  sometimes  ulcers  present,  but 
there  is  not  a  general  ulceration  as  in  the  case  of  the  epithelial  and  medullary 
forms.  The  affected  portion  of  the  stomach  is  often  greatly  contracted  in  this 
disease,  especially  the  pyloric  region. 

4.  Colloid  cancer. — The  forms  already  described,  and  especially  the  epithelioma, 
•occasionally  undergo  a  partial  colloid  degeneration,  but  in  colloid  cancer  the  cells 
have  a  special  tendency  from  the  first  to  undergo  colloid  metamorphosis,  so  that 
even  in  the  more  recent  parts  there  is  often  already  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
Regeneration.  The  outlines  of  the  cells  disappear  as  the  protoplasm  becomes 
transformed  into  colloid  material,  and  as  the  nuclei  resist  the  degeneration  longer, 
we  sometimes  see  the  peculiar  appearance  of  oval  nuclei  as  if  floating  in  a  clear 
transparent  material.  Finally,  the  whole  epithelial  elements  are  converted  into 
colloid  material,  and  the  structure  presented  is  a  beautiful  reticulated  network  vrith 
spaces  tilled  with  a  transparent  colourless  jelly  (Fig.  116,  p.  266). 

As  the  colloid  material  occupies  more  space  than  the  original  cells,  the  spaces  of 
the  alveoli  are,  as  it  were,  tightly  packed  with  the  jelly,  and  the  fibres  of  the  stroma 
rendered  tense  and  rigid.  Hence,  although  the  structure  is  composed  mainly  of  a 
soft  jelly,  yet  it  is  to  the  feeling  hard  and  rigid,  just  as  a  tensely  filled  bladder 
may  be. 

The  tumour,  like  other  cancers,  usually  begins  near  the  pylorus,  but  it  extends 
gradually  till  it  comes  to  involve  a  large  area,  sometimes  even  as  much  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  extent  of  the  viscus.  The  wall  of  the  stomach  is  converted 
into  a  transparent  glancing  tissue,  and  in  the  more  advanced  parts  it  is  impossible 
any  longer  to  distinguish  the  different  coats,  all  being  homogeneously  replaced  by 
the  cancerous  tissue.  The  wall  of  the  stomach  is  considerably  thickened,  and  the 
internal  surface  may  present  an  irregular  aspect  with  prominences ;  but  there  is 
little  tendency  to  ulceration.  As  the  thickened  wall  is  tense  and  hard,  the  stomach 
when  cut  into  does  not  generally  collapse,  but  keeps  its  shape.  There  is  no  tendency 
to  contraction  of  the  stomach  as  in  scirrhus,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  organ  may  be 
considerably  enlarged. 

This  form  has  a  very  marked  tendency  to  extend  continuously  both  along  the 
stomach  and  also  through  the  stomach  to  the  peritoneum.  Hence  it  produces 
secondary  tumours  in  the  peritoneum  itself  much  more  readily  than  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands  and  liver. 


The  remaining  tumours  of  the  stomach  are  of  trivial  consequence. 
We  have  already  seen  that  Mucous  polypi  and  Cysts  occur  in  chronic 
catarrh.  Lipomas  and  Myomas  have  been  met  with,  as  also  Fibromas 
and  Sarcomas,  but  they  are  very  rare. 

Secondary  cancer  scarcely  ever  occurs  in  the  stomach.  There  may 
be  an  extension  from  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  of  flat-celled 
•epithelioma,  and  a  few  cases  of  metastasis  have  been  observed. 
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xxxvi.,  1885  ;  Koster,  Die  Entwick.  der  Carcinome  ;  Ebstein,  Volkmann's  Vortriige, 
1875,  No.  75  ;  Orawitz,  (Metastasis  of  cancer,  and  literature)  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxvi., 
1881 ;  CoupLAND,  Path,  trans.,  xxvii.,  1870,  p.  264 ;  Perry  and  Shaw,  Guy's  Hosp. 
Reports,  xlviii.,  1891. 

E. — The  Intestines. 

Introduction. — The  diseases  of  the  intestines  resemble  in  many 
respects  those  of  the  stomach,  but  there  are  important  differences.  In 
structure  the  intestine  differs  from  the  stomach  in  several  respects. 
We  no  longer  have  the  specific  glands  peculiar  to  the  stomach,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  intestine  presents  numerous  closed  lymphatic 
follicles  in  its  mucous  membrane,  and  these  are  only  present  to  a 
very  slight  extent  in  the  stomach.  The  lymphatic  follicles  are 
solitary  or  collected  into  groups,  in  the  latter  case  forming  the  well- 
known  Peyer^s  patches. 

After  leaving  the  stomach  the  food  passes  rapidly  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  small  intestine,  occupying  on  an  average  two  and  a  half  to 
three  hours  in  doing  so,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  rendere<l  alkaline 
and  partially  protected  from  further  decomposition  by  the  pancreatic 
fluid  and  the  bile.  The  movement  of  the  intestinal  contents  is  effected 
by  the  peristaltic  contraction  of  the  bowel,  and  the  rapid  passage  of  the 
contents  through  the  small  intestine  indicates  that  here  the  peristalsis 
is  peculiarly  active,  whereas,  in  the  large  intestine,  it  is  slow.  When 
the  fffices  reach  the  large  intestine  they  are  still  fluid,  and  the  chief 
function  of  the  colon  seems  to  be  to  complete  the  absorption  of  the 
fluid,  and  allow  the  faeces  to  become  thicker.  But  if  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  large  intestine  be  increased,  then  there  will  be  no  time 
for  the  faeces  to  become  thick,  and  fluid  evacuations  will  be  the  result. 
This  will  be  still  more  the  case  should  the  movement  of  the  small 
intestine  be  increased,  and  the  contents  carried  through  it  even  more 
quickly  than  usual. 

It  will  be  seen  that  DiarrhoBa  results  from  increased  peristaltic 
movement,  and  that  the  evacuations  will  be  more  fluid  the  higher  up 
the  increased  movement  begins.  Certain  medicinal  agents  produce 
fluid  motions,  and  these  seem  to  act  generally  by  increasing  the  peri- 
stalsis, although  some  appear  to  produce  their  effects  by  causing  a 
transudation  of  fluid  into  the  canal  (Hay).  Irritating  articles  of  food 
produce  a  like  increase  of  the  perisUilsis  and  consequent  diarrhoea,  and 
so  may  ulcers  and  inflammations. 
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In  the  stools  in  diarrhoea  we  may  expect  to  find  chemical  constitu- 
ents which  normally  are  present  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  intestine,  but 
are  absorbed  before  reaching  the  rectum.  If  the  diarrhoea  arise  from 
increased  peristalsis  of  the  colon,  then  we  shall  find  material  which  is 
normal  in  the  caecum,  such  as  undecomposed  bile,  leucin,  chloride  of 
sodium,  peptones,  and  sugar,  some  of  which  are  present  in  appreciable 
quantities  in  normal  faeces.  But  if  the  diarrhoea  has  involved  the  small 
intestine,  then  we  shall  find  these  constituents  much  more  abundantly, 
and  also  remains  of  undigested  food. 

We  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  stomach  that  many  of  its 
diseases  are  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  food  stagnates  and  decom- 
poses in  that  viscus.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  gone  before  that 
the  intestinal  contents  stagnate  chiefly  in  the  Large  intestine,  and 
next  to  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine.  It  is  probably 
due  to  this  that  we  find  the  jejunum  peculiarly  free  from  all  forms  of 
disease;  in  this  respect  contrasting  with  the  lower  part  of  the  small 
intestine,  the  ileum,  but  still  more  with  the  large  intestine.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  diseases  of  the  large  intestine  resemble  those  of  the  stomach 
much  more  than  do  those  of  the  small  intestine.  This  is  especially  true 
in  regard  to  simple  inflammations,  which  very  often  are  concentrated 
on  those  parts  where  the  intestinal  contents  most  readily  stagnate, 
namely,  the  caecum  and  the  rectum.  It  is  true  also  of  cancer,  which  is 
very  rare  in  the  small  intestine  but  common  in  the  large,  especially  in 
the  caecum  and  rectum. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  further,  that  the  intestine  is  a  comparatively 
narrow  tube,  and  is  subject  to  obstruction  in  various  ways. 

POBt-mortem  changes. — These  are  not  so  important  as  those  of  the  stomach. 
After  death  the  blood  is  apt  to  gravitate  towards  the  more  dependent  parts  of  the 
wall  of  the  intestine,  and  the  colouring  matter  being  dissolved  out  and  staining  the 
mucous  membrane,  it  may  give  rise  to  a  deceptive  appearance  of  inflammation. 
Similarly  the  intestine  may  be  stained  with  the  biliary  colouring  matter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  gall-bladder. 

Literature. — Cohnheim,  Allg.  Path.,  1882,  ii.,  132 ;  Nothnaoel,  Phys.  u.  Path. 
<les  Darmes,  1884  ;  Hay,  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  xvii.,  1883 ;  Markwai.d,  Virch. 
Arch.,  Ixiv.,  505,  1875. 

I.— MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  intestine  are  of  considerable  fre- 
quency. The  most  important  are  those  in  which,  from  a  fault  of 
development,  a  part  of  the  intestine  is  wanting.  These  may  be  part 
of  a  general  malformation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Siren-malformation 
(see  p.  58).     Of  the  more  local  malformations  the  most  important  are 
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those  in  which  the  rectum  is  occluded.  These  cases  which  are  included 
under  the  name  Imperforate  Anus  (see  p.  and  Fig.  )  are  of  very 
various  degrees  of  completeness.  The  rectum  may  be  absent,  or  it 
may  be  obstructed  in  its  course  or  at  the  anus,  the  most  hopeful  cases 
from  the  surgical  point  of  view  being  those  in  which  only  the  extreme 
lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  defective,  and  the  gut  is  separated  from  the 
anus  only  by  a  membrane. 

There  occur  also  narrowness  and  defect  of  the  small  intestine, 
especially  in  the  duodenum  and  lower  end  of  the  ileum.  The  whole 
intestine  is  sometimes  deficient  in  length,  having  something  like  the 
form  of  the  letter  S  instead  of  the  usual  convolutions.  In  such  cases 
the  absorption  and  digestion  of  food  must  be  defective,  but  the  persons 
may  live  on  to  old  age. 

The  commonest  malformation  is  Meckers  diverticalom.  This  con- 
sists in  a  finger-like  projection  from  the  intestine.  It  occurs  in  the 
ileum,  about  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ileo-caecal  valve  in  the  adult, 
and  about  a  foot  above  it  in  the  new-born  ;  it  projects  from  the  free 
convex  border  of  the  gut.  It  is  from  one  to  six  inches  long,  possessing 
the  same  structure  as  the  intestine,  and  communicating  with  the  latter ; 
it  is  narrower  in  its  calibre,  being  of  a  diameter  rather  more  than  that 
of  the  finger.  This  diverticulum  arises  by  the  imperfect  closure  of  the 
omphalo-mesenteric  duct,  and  sometimes  it  is  united  to  the  umbilicus 
by  a  cord.  Very  rarely  is  the  diverticulum  continued  to  the  umbilicus, 
and  opens  there,  forming  an  Umbilical  fistula. 

Sometimes  the  diverticulum  gets  closed  more  or  less  completely 
at  its  orifice  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  or  otherwise.  In  that 
case  the  accumulation  of  intestinal  secretion  in  it  may  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  a  cyst,  the  Enterocystoma. 

Not  infrequently  the  free  end  of  a  Meckel's  diverticulum  becomes 
adherent  to  some  neighbouring  structure.  The  bridge  or  band  so 
formed  mav  be  the  cause  of  an  intestinal  obstruction. 

False  diverticula. — The  small  intestine  is  sometimes  the  scat  of 
numerous  rounded  pouches  of  various  sizes,  which  are  situated  on  the 
attached  aspect  of  the  intestine,  extending  partly  into  the  mesentery. 
They  are  mostly  composed  of  mucous  aud  serous  coats  alone,  as  if  the 
muscularis  had  been  defective  towards  the  mesenteric  attachment,  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  mucous  membrane  being  pushed  outwards. 

Literature. — Leichtenstern,  in  Ziemssen's  Kncycl.,  vii.,  1887;  Orth.  Path. 
Anat.,  1887,  i.,  764;  Bodenhamer,  Congenital  malformatioDs  of  the  reotom  and 
anus,  1860;  Frank,  Ueber  d.  angeborene  Verschliessung  des  Mastdarmes,  Wien, 
1892;  Frrz,  (Omphalo-mesenteric  remains,  cysts,  etc.)  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sc., 
July,  1884;  Roth,   (Enterocystoma)   Virch.  Arch.,  IxxxTi.,  871,  1881;  Buvkxl, 
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Ueber  cystische  DottergaDgsgesohwUlste,  Marburg,  1897;  Rimbach,  Zur  Casuistik 
d.  Enterokystome,  Giessen,  1897 ;  Edel,  (Di?ertiotila)  Yiroh.  Arch.,  oxzzviii.,  1894, 
Catal.  Path.  Museum,  West.  Infirmary. 

II.— EMBOLISM  AND  HEMORRHAGE. 

1.  Embolism  of  the  mesenteric  arteries. — Although  the  mesenteric 
arteries  are  not  end  arteries,  yet  embolism  of  the  larger  stems  some- 
times produces  haemorrhage  and  necrosis,  the  process  being  similar  to 
that  in  the  hsemorrhagic  in&rction.  The  haemorrhage  may  be  very 
considerable.  If  the  patient  survive,  the  slough  after  separation  leaves 
an  Ulcer  (the  Embolic  ulcer,  Parenski). 

Very  few  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  examined  post  mortem,  and  in  these 
it  has  been  the  superior  mesenteric  which  has  been  plugged.  There  is,  however, 
some  reason  to  believe  that  embolism  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  may  have  similar 
results.  Both  of  these  vessels  have  anastomosing  communications,  but  they  are 
insufficient  to  restore  the  circulation  in  the  central  parts  of  the  area  to  which 
the  vessels  are  distributed,  although  they  do  so  at  the  periphery.  Hence,  the 
infarction  is  less  in  extent  than  the  area  of  distribution.  The  subject  has  been 
very  fully  elucidated  by  the  experiments  of  Litten. 

2.  Hemorrhage. — Besides  the  rare  form  just  mentioned,  we  have 
haemorrhage  resulting  from  various  causes.  Ulcers  of  various  sorts 
lead  to  it,  especially  cancerous  and  typhoid.  Passive  hypersemia  is 
also  not  infrequently  a  cause,  especially  when  it  depends  on  obstruction 
of  the  portal  system  in  the  liver.  In  this  case  haemorrhage  is  more 
liable  to  be  from  the  large  intestine  than  the  small.  Intussusception 
and  hernia,  by  obstructing  the  vessels,  may  induce  haemorrhage  by  a 
local  passive  hyperaemia. 

Literature. — Litten,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixiii.,  1875;  Moyes,  (literature  fully)  Glasg. 
Med.  Jour.,  xiv.,  1880;  Grawitz,  Virch.  Arch.,  ex.,  1887;  Parenski,  Wien.  Med. 
Jahrb.,  iii.,  1876. 

III.— HERNIA  OR   RUPTURE. 

True  hernia  consists  in  a  protrusion  of  the  intestine,  omentum,  or 
other  abdominal  organ  into  a  sac  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
peritoneum.  The  sac  may  project  externally,  or  it  may  be  contained 
within  the  abdomen,  and  so  we  may  distinguish  External  and  Internal 
hernias.  The  hernias,  especially  the  external  ones,  are  of  so  much 
importance  in  a  surgical  point  of  view  that  full  descriptions  are  given 
in  the  surgical  and  anatomical  text-books,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here,  except  in  outline. 

For  the  most  part  the  sac  is  an  entirely  abnormal  projection  of  the 
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peritoneum.  An  exception  to  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  congenital 
inguinal  hernia,  in  which  the  sac  is  formed  by  the  persistence  of  a 
foBtal  condition.  There  is  a  partial  exception  also  in  the  case  of  most 
internal  hernias,  where  the  sac  usually  arises  by  the  exaggeration  of  an 
existing  normal  pouch. 

Causation  of  hernias. — Hernias  are  usually  ascribed  to  the  abdominal 
contents  being  subjected  to  undue  pressure.  In  severe  muscular  efforts, 
such  as  are  involved  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  the  glottis  is  closed,  and 
the  muscles  of  expiration  fix  the  chest  and  abdomen,  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  being  subjected  to  severe  pressure  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall.  If  there  is  any  part  of  the  wall  which 
is  unduly  weak  a  bulging  outwards  may  occur  here,  and  so  give  the 
starting  point  for  the  hernial  protrusion. 

In  this  connection  the  greater  frequency  of  hernia  on  the  right  side  may  be  noted. 
In  violent  exertions  the  right  arm  is  usually  more  used  than  the  left,  and  as  the  chest 
is  bent  over  to  the  left  side  to  counterbalance  the  strain  on  the  right,  the  lower 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  faces  more  to  the  right  and  presses  the  viscera  towards 
that  side.  It  is  clear  that  straining  at  stool  or  otherwise  will  also  increase  the 
pressure  on  the  abominal  contents,  and  any  excess  will  predispose  to  hernia. 

The  protrusion  takes  place  where  there  is  any  Weakness  of  the 
abdominal  wall.  The  external  hernias  occur  at  specially  unsupported 
parts  of  the  wall,  while  the  internal  ones  have  usually  a  pouch  ready 
made  as  a  starting  i)oint.  The  abdominal  wall  from  its  anatomical 
conformation  is  weak  at  certain  points  in  every  person,  but  there  may 
be  congenitally  a  special  weakness,  which  in  some  cases  seems  to  be 
hereditary.  On  the  other  hand,,  when  the  abdominal  contents  are 
increased,  as  a  result  of  tumours,  fluid  accumulation,  or  pregnancy,  the 
stretched  wall  may  be  weakenexl.  It  may  be  so  also  from  direct  injury 
to  the  wall. 

Another  uiuse  is  sometimes  assigned  for  the  production  of  hernias, 
namely,  an  abnormal  elongation  of  the  mesentery.  It  is  supposed  that 
such  a  lesion  will  allow  the  intestine  to  impinge  unduly  against  the 
abdominal  wall,  especially  at  its  lower  parts. 

The  hernial  sac. — The  viscera  nearly  always  push  the  peritoneum 
before  them,  and  the  proper  sac  is  foimied  by  the  peritoneum,  which 
shows  a  remarkable  power  of  stretching.  But  there  are  cases  of 
protrusion  in  which  the  aperture  has  been  produced  by  actual  rupture 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  in  these  cases  the  hernia  may  be  devoid  of  a 
proper  siic.  These  cases,  however,  of  what  may  be  called  False  hernia, 
are  exceedingly  rare,  as  an  injury,  although  tearing  the  muscular  wall 
and  other  tissues,  generally  leaves  the  elastic  peritoneum  uninjured  and 
capable  of  protrusion. 
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In  Con^nital  hernias  the  sac  is  formed  of  peritoneum,  but  there  has 
been  no  actual  protrusion.  In  congenital  inguinal  hernia  the  sac  is 
formed  by  the  tunica  vaginalis,  whose  connection  with  the  peritoneum 
has  remained  patent.  In  congenital  umbilical  hernia  the  peritoneum 
is  prolonged  into  the  umbilical  cord  (see  p.  55). 

The  hernial  sac  usually  acquires  adhesions  to  the  structures  among 
which  it  is  protruded,  and  it  does  so  by  a  chronic  inflammation.  It 
very  often  happens  also  that  the  contents  of  the  sac  become  adherent  to 
its  internal  surface  by  inflammation,  and  in  that  case  the  hernia  is 
irreducible. 

Forms  of  hernia. — It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  fully  into  the 
individual  forms  of  hernia,  and  of  the  external  ones  little  more  than  an 
enumeration  will  suflSce. 

The  external  hernias  are,  (1)  Inguinal  hernia  in  the  congenital 
and  acquired  forms,  or,  as  otherwise  divided,  direct  and  oblique; 
(2)  Femoral  hernia.  These  two  are  by  far  the  commonest  forms.  Of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence  are,  (3)  Hernia  of  the  sciatic  notch  ;  (4) 
Perineal  hernia,  protruded  between  the  fibres  of  the  levator  ani ;  (5) 
Vaginal  hernia ;  (6)  Hernia  of  the  foramen  ovale  ;  (7)  Umbilical  hernia, 
which  is  congenital  or  acquired,  in  the  former  case  arising  by  protrusion 
into  the  dilated  umbilical  cord ;  (8)  Abdominal  hernia  occurring  in 
various  parts  of  the  abdominal  wall,  chiefly  towards  the  edges  of 
muscles,  and  arising  by  tearing  of  tendons  or  muscular  fibres,  hence 
frequently  traumatic ;  its  commonest  situation  is  near  the  linea  alba ; 
(9)  An  interesting  form  of  hernia  is  that  in  which  the  testicle  having 
descended  imperfectly  the  protnision  takes  place  into  the  sac  around 
the  misplaced  testis.  This  sac  will  occupy  at  first  the  position  of  the 
inguinal  canal,  but  it  is  liable  to  enlarge  so  that  there  may  be  a 
considerable  sac  in  the  substance  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

Internal  hernia  comes  less  frequently  into  sight,  and  the  possibility 
of  its  existence  is  apt  to  be  forgotten. 

1.  Diaphragmatic  hernia  is  perhaps  the  commonest.  There  is  a 
congenital  form  in  which  a  sac  is  protruded  through  one  of  the  normal 
apertures,  or  through  a  part  of  the  diaphragm  which  by  reason  of 
defective  development  has  given  way.  The  protrusion  is  into  the  chest, 
and  the  sac  may  contain  intestine,  spleen,  liver,  stomach.  There  is  also 
an  acquired  fonn,  due  nearly  always  to  some  injury  to  the  diaphragm, 
and  the  hernia  is  frequently  devoid  of  a  proper  peritoneal  sac. 

From  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Adams,  it  appears  that  a  tumour  growing  against  the 
diaphragm  (in  his  case  from  the  capsule  of  the  spleen)  may  so  weaken  it  as  to  lead 
to  hernial  protrusion.  In  diaphragmatic  hernias  from  rupture,  a  larg^  portion  of 
the  abdominal  viscera  may  be  protruded. 
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2.  Betroperitoneal  hernia  includes  cases  in  which  the  intestine 
passes  into  a  pre-existing  pouch  in  the  peritoneum,  greatly  enlarging 
and  filling  it.  The  hernial  sac  hence  lies  behind  the  peritoneum  of 
which  it  is  an  offset.  There  are  three  principal  pouches  in  the  peri- 
toneum which  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  such  hernias. 

The  /o«4a  jejuno-duodtncdiH  is  the  most  important.  It  exists  just  where  the 
jejunum  arises  from  the  duodenum,  and  lies  between  the  last  part  of  the  duodenum, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  right,  and  the  aorta,  which  bounds  it  on  the  left.  The 
pouch  was  present,  according  to  Waldeyer,  in  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  which 
he  has  examined,  and  is  generally  large  enough  to  admit  the  terminal  phalanx  of 
the  thumb.  It  is  best  seen  when  the  jejunum  and  small  intestine  generally  are 
raised  and  carried  to  the  right,  so  that  the  origin  of  the  mesentery  may  be  exposed. 
The  little  pouch,  if  present,  is  then  seen  lying  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen 
with  a  sharp  sickle-like  margin.  Sometimes  a  fold  of  the  jejunum  passes  into  this 
pouch,  constituting  a  hernia.  The  pouch  may  be  greatly  enlarged  by  the  protrusion 
of  further  portions  of  the  intestine  into  it,  and  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which 
the  entire  intestine  has  passed  into  the  greatly  distended  sac. 

Thefoaaa  nnhco'calis  has  its  seat  between  the  folds  of  the  meso-colon  ascendens. 
Into  this  pouch  the  intestine  is  very  rarely  protruded,  and  the  pouch  itself  only 
occurred  in  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  examined  by  Waldeyer. 

The  /o^ya  inter  nit fjnoidta  is  a  pouch  in  the  meso-colon  of  the  sigmoid  flexure 
lying  between  its  two  folds.  The  aperture  is  in  tho  under  layer.  This  is  the 
commonest  of  these  pouches,  occurring  in  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  bodies,  but 
from  the  position  of  the  aperture  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  become  the  seat  of 
hernia. 

Contents  of  hernias. — The  parts  protruded  are  usually  the  intestine, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  more  movable  small  intestine.  Sometimes 
also  the  great  omentum  is  carried  into  the  sac.  The  urinary  bladder, 
large  intestine,  or  any  part  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  may,  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  pass  into  the  sac. 

As  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  unduly  exposed  to  pressure,  stretching, 
and  friction,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  Chronic  peritonitis  set  up  in  the  wall, 
especially  in  old  cases.  This  may  unite  the  loops  of  intestine  together. 
In  the  case  of  large  hernias  with  wide  necks  there  may  thus  be 
produced  complete  matting  of  the  intestine.  It  even  happens  that  if 
the  hernia  be  such  as  to  allow  successively  of  the  descent  of  any  part  of 
the  small  intestine,  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine  may  be  mutually 
adherent. 

If  the  intestine  be  long  retained  the  chronic  inflammation  may 
induce  adhesion  of  the  intestine  to  the  iiiteriuil  wall  of  the  sac,  and  the 
hernia  becomes  Irreducible.  It  may  be  irreducible  from  other  causes, 
such  as  narrowness  of  the  neck,  protrusion  of  an  excessive  bulk  of 
viscera,  etc. 
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The  mode  of  descent  of  the  Large  InteBtiiie  merits  special  notice.  The  sigmoid 
flexure,  being  freely  movable,  may  be  protruded  just  like  the  small  intestine,  and 
the  ciBCum  or  transverse  colon  may  also  sometimes  pass  into  a  sac  in  a  similar 
fashion,  but  otherwise  the  large  intestine  having  no  mesentery  and  being  only 
partially  covered  with  peritoneum  does  not  usually  descend.  When  it  does  its 
descent  is  in  some  respects  comparable  with  that  of  the  testis  in  the  foetus.  Before 
its  descent  the  testis  lies  behind  the  peritoneum  and  is  only  partially  covered  by  it. 
As  it  descends  it  remains  with  only  a  partial  peritoneal  covering,  and  even  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  after  the  sac  has  separated  from  the  general  peritoneum,  the  testis 
lies  behind  with  its  posterior  aspect  free  of  peritoneum.  And  so  in  a  hernial  sac, 
the  ciecum  may  be  carried  down,  but  in  its  new  position  it  remains  only  partially 
covered  with  peritoneum,  and  really  forms,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  sac. 
This  will  only  occur  in  very  large  hernias  as  a  rule,  but  when  it  does  occur  the  piece 
of  intestine  will  be  irreducible. 

A  still  more  peculiar  condition  sometimes  occurs.  The  intestine  may  be  pro- 
truded mainly  at  the  part  where  it  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  and  instead  of 
pushing  a  peritoneal  sac  before  it,  it  may,  as  it  were,  drag  one  after  it.  As  the  gut 
is  protruded  it  may  even  get  more  and  more  stripped  of  peritoneum,  so  that  the 
hernia  may  be  much  more  extensive  than  the  sac.  This,  however,  is  a  very 
exceptional  occurrence,  and  it  is  more  common  to  find  that  as  an  ordinary  hernia 
advances  it  drags  the  colon  into  it,  so  that  besides  free  loops  of  small  intestine 
there  may  be,  fixed  in  the  wall  and  only  partly  covered  by  peritoneum,  a  piece  of 
the  caBCum,  or  the  sigmoid  Hexure,  or  even  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

In  a  similar  fashion  to  that  just  described,  the  ovary  may  be  protruded.  A  large 
majority  of  cases  of  Ovarian  hernia  are  congenital,  and  they  appear  to  arise  by 
a  fault  of  development  by  which  the  ovary  descends  as  the  testis  does  normally. 
The  ovary  passes  through  the  inguinal  ring  and  takes  a  sac  with  it,  but  just  like  the 
testis  it  is  itself  attached  to  the  wall.  The  sac  remains  open  like  the  tunica 
vaginalis  in  a  congenital  inguinal  hernia.  The  ovary  in  that  case  will  be  irre- 
ducible, unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  broad  ligament  is  so  long  as  to  allow 
the  ovary  to  pass  back  through  the  neck.  In  this  case,  however,  the  ovary  will 
still  have  its  fixed  attachment  in  the  sac.  Apart  from  this  congenital  inguinal 
form,  ovarian  hernias  may  be  acquired,  and  these  may  be  either  inguinal  or 
femoral. 

Strangulation  and  Incarceration. — These  terms  express  a  condition 
in  which  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  caught  tightly  at  the  neck,  so  that 
there  is  not  only  a  hindrance  to  their  return  but  an  excessive  pressure 
interfering  with  the  circulation. 

This  mostly  occurs  when,  on  account  of  some  peculiarity  in  the 
situation  of  the  intestine  as  it  issues  from  the  sac,  there  is,  to  begin 
with,  a  partial  obstruction.  If  the  intestine  at  its  entrance  into  the  sac 
be  free,  while  at  its  exit  it  makes  a  sudden  bend  so  as  to  cause  a 
partial  obstruction,  then  the  fseces  will  \^m  readily  in,  but  will 
accumulate  inside  as  they  do  not  find  free  exit.  The  mere  loading 
with  fffices  may  cause  irreducibility,  and  if  the  faeces  decompose  the 
development  of  gas  may  still  further  increase  the  bulk  of  the  contents. 
In  this  way  the  sac  will  become  too  full,  and  as  the  neck  is  narrow 
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there  will  be  special  constriction  here.  Again,  the  intestine  already 
in  the  sac,  by  its  peristaltic  movement,  may  drag  more  and  more  of 
the  gut  after  it,  till  the  intestine  may  become  impacted  at  the  neck. 

In  any  case  the  neck  of  the  sac  constricts  the  portion  of  intestine 
concerned,  and  the  most  direct  effect  is  Obstruction  of  its  veins. 
This  itself,  by  producing  hyper»mia,  and,  it  may  be,  oedema  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  leads  to  swelling  and  further  constriction.  The 
whole  protruded  piece  becomes  of  a  dark  colour  from  venous  engorge- 
ment and  haemorrhage.  Finally  the  pressure  may  be  enough  to  close 
«ven  the  arteries. 

The  venous  obstruction  alone  seems  sufficient,  if  complete,  to  cause 
necrosis  of  the  intestine,  and  so  Gangrene  is  an  occasional  result.  If  the 
arteries  are  also  obstructed  there  is  still  greater  probability  of  the 
occurrence  of  gangrene. 

Sometimes  the  obstruction  is  relieved  before  gangrene  has  occurred,  and  yet 
in  some  of  these  cases  a  severe  inflammation  results  after  the  intestine  has  been 
returned  to  the  abdomen,  leading  on,  it  may  be,  ultimately  to  gangrene  of  the 
affected  piece  of  gut.  The  probable  explanation  of  this  is  that,  during  the 
incarceration,  the  blood-vessels  have  been  so  damaged  that,  on  the  restoration 
of  the  circulation,  they  are  no  longer  able  to  recover.  It  has  been  shown  by 
experiment  (in  the  ear  of  the  rabbit)  that  if,  by  ligaturing  the  main  arteries, 
the  vessels  of  the  part  are  deprived  of  blood  for  a  time,  and  then  the  circulation 
restored  by  loosing  the  ligature,  the  result  is  active  hypertemia,  acute  inflam- 
mation, or  the  haemorrhage  infarction,  according  to  the  time  during  which  the 
ligature  has  acted.  So  in  the  case  before  us,  the  release  of  the  constriction,  by 
allowing  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  circulation  in  vessels  seriously  compromised, 
may  lead  to  inflammation  or  gangrene. 

Literature. — For  external  hernias  see  surgical  and  anatomical  works.  Wood,  in 
Ashurat's  Encycl.  of  Surg.,  1885,  v.;  Bowditch,  Diaphragmatic  hernia,  18i>3 ; 
Garlick,  Path,  trans.,  1878,  xxix. ;  Baker,  (Pericardial  diaphragmatic)  ibid..,  1877. 
xxviii. ;  Adams,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  1880,  xiv.,  p.  853 ;  Waldetsr,  Virch.  Arch., 
1874,  Ix.,  p.  G5 ;  Balfour,  Edin.  Med.  Jour.,  1869  ;  Eve,  Lancet,  1885 ;  Enolisch, 
(Ovarian  hernia)  Strieker's  Med.  Jahrbiicher,  1871,  p.  335;  Albkrt,  (Hernia 
inflammata)  ihid.y  239. 

IV.— TWISTING  OF  THE  INTESTINE.     VOLVULUS. 

This  is  a  condition  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  one  which  is  perhaps 
too  little  borne  in  mind  as  a  cause  of  obstruction.  It  occurs  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  at  the  Sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  The 
descending  colon  above  the  flexure,  and  the  rectum  below  it,  have 
virtually  no  mesentery,  being  fixed  to  the  abdominal  wall.  The 
flexure  therefore  is  fixed  at  its  two  extremities  and  these  are  near  one 
another,  while  the  loop  forming  the  flexure  is  movable.     It  is  as  if  the 
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loop  were  attached  by  its  two  ends  to  a  fixed  point,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  it  should  sometimes  twist  round  this  as  an  axis.  The 
twist  is,  as  it  were,  in  two  half  turns  (see 
Fig.  394),  and  it  is  usually  the  upper  limb 
of  the  loop  which  turns  round  the  lower,  at 
its  neck. 

The  twisting  causes  some  obstruction  of  the 
intestine,  but  this  is  not  usually  complete. 
FaBces  still  pass  into  the  flexure,  and  they  may 
accumulate  in  enormous  quantity.  This  partial 
obstruction  with  accumulation  of  faeces  may 
persist  for  months  and  lead  to  extreme  dilatation 
of  the  flexure,  so  that  it  may  fill  the  abdomen  ,i!^if^ex^;:;}''^%'^^^l 
and  reach  up  to  the  diaphragm.  The  walls  l*Su\£rn  JheX^V-XI 
of  the  intestine  in  these  prolonged  caaes  may  ^S^up^rom'the'x^^lw 
be  greatly   thickened,    especially   the  muscular 

coat.     In  some  cases  twisting  may  exist  without  any  obstruction  of 
consequence. 

While  twisting  is  most  common  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  it  is  liable  to  occur  also 
when  other  parts  of  the  intestine  assume  similar  relations,  that  is  to  say,  when  a 
free  loop  of  small  intestine  becomes  fixed  at  its  extremities,  and  these  extremities 
are  near  each  other.  This  happens  most  frequently  when  one  extremity  is 
normally  fixed,  as  is  the  case  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  small  intestine 
where  on  the  one  hand  the  duodenum,  and  on  the  other  the  colon,  is  fixed  to  the 
abdominal  wall  and  holds  the  intestine  down.  If,  by  inflammation  or  otherwise, 
an  abnormal  adhesion  is  acquired  so  that  the  gut  is  fixed  at  a  point  near  the 
situation  of  the  natural  fixation,  then  twisting  is  apt  to  occur,  and  probably  more 
readily  here  than  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  as  the  small  intestine  is  naturally  more 
mobile. 

The  author  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  peritonitis  had  fixed  the  small 
intestine  about  a  foot  above  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  conditions 
named,  and  twisting  occurred  in  consequence.  A  fixation  may  also  be  brought 
about  by  a  Meckel's  diverticulum  which  has  retained  its  connection  with  the 
umbilicus  (Co upland* s  case). 

Literature. — Coats,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  xiii.,  1880,  p.  445;  Coupland,  Path, 
trans.,  xxxi.,  1880,  p.  144. 

V.-INTUSSUSCEPTION  AND  PROLAPSP]  OF  THE  INTE8TINP:. 

1.  Intussusception  or  Invagination.— In  this  condition  one  portion 
of  the  intestine  passes  into  another.  In  order  that  one  piece  may  slip 
inside  another,  the  one  must  present  active  peristaltic  contractions, 
while  the  other  is  relaxed.  The  portion  narrowed  by  the  violent 
peristalsis  passes  inside  of  the  relaxed  part.  This  usually  occurs  in  the 
natural  direction  of  the  peristalsis,  but  it  may  be  reversed. 
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The  condition  is  most  trequent  in  children  in  whom  the  peristalsis 
is  very  active,  and  in  whom  also  the  large  intestine  is  more  freely 
movable  than  in  adults. 

TbcBO  conditions  are  most  frequently  satisfied  at  the  junction  of  the 
small  and  large  intestinoB.  The  large  intestine  is  naturally  wide,  and 
its  peristaltic  movements  are  sluggish.  If  then  the  ileum  at  its  last 
part  presents  peculiarly  violent  peristaltic  contractions  it  may  pass  into 
the  large  intestine  as  in  Fig.  395.     The  invagination,  however,  is  not 


luually  a  simple  inversion  of  the  ileum  into  the  colon  ;  in  most  cases 
the  ileo-ciecal  valve  is  carried  before  the  advancing  ileum  and  forms 
the  apex  of  the  intnidoci  piece.  This  implies  that  the  cecum  itself  is 
carried  inwards  and  inverted,  and  the  orifice  of  the  vennifonu 
appendage  is  sometimes  to  be  found  near  the  apex  of  the  invagination. 
The  invagination  is  not  infrequently  very  extreme,  and  the  invaginated 
part  may  he  carried  right  on  to  the  rectum,  so  that  the  apex  may  be 
felt  jier  (mum. 

Busi<leB  this  form  we  also  meet  with  invagination  of  the  large 
intestine  itself,  one  part  into  a  succeeding  part.  It  occurs  but  rarely 
in  the  sniail  intestine.     (See  Fig.  396.) 

In  tho  bodies  ol  children,  eBpecially  those  who  hava  died  horn  oerebral  or 
intestin&l  affectiona,  we  frequently  meet  with  a  form  of  iDTa^atioQ  which  has 
produced  no  Bymptoma  during  life,  and  hu  reklly  ooetuicd  jiut  at  the  (tm«  of 
death.    It  in  usQslly  pressDt  in  the  small  inteitiiie,  when  a  u 
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one  part  into  a  succeeding  one  is  lound.  The  Juvagiiutioii  is  eauly  reduced  b; 
flligbt  dragging,  and  there  are  dodg  of  the  secondar;  chaogeB  visible,  suoh  as 
are  to  be  mentioned  immediatel;  as  following  invagination.  Just  at  death,  or 
iminediatelj  alter  it  (as  may  be  freqnentl;  seen  in  animals),  the  intestine  com- 
monly showB  violent  peristaltio  movementB,  bat  these  are  irregalar,  and  it  readily 
happens  that  a  much  contrncted  part  pasees  inside  a  reUied  portion. 


Pig.  SWi.— I^ruu  li 


iireptlaii  uf  null  Intutlne. 


When  a  pioco  of  intestine  is  invaginHted,  there  are  three  tubes,  the 
outside  one  in  its  natural  ixieition,  forming  the  sheatb,  the  intcTiwl 
(ine,  which,  although  abnormal  in  position,  runs  in  the  usual  direction, 
and  the  middle  one  joining  thu  other  two,  and  with  its  mucous  surface 
directed  outwards.  There  is  ^'cquently  a  more  complicated  eondition 
than  this,  the  intestine  being  tightly  [utcked  In  sevei-al  layers.  The 
mesentery  is  carried  iti  with  the  intestine,  ami  by  being  dragged  on  at 
one  side,  it  may  give  the  gut  a  somewhat  oblique  ilirection.  In  the 
process  of  invagination  the  peritoneal  surfaces  arc  applied  against  each 
other  as  are  also  the  raucous.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  peculiarities  of 
these  two  structures  that  the  peritoneal  surfaces  very  readily  coalesce 
uml  become  permanently  adherent,  while  the  mucous  surfaces  do  not. 
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The  packing  of  intestine  causes  considerable  interference  with  the 
circulation,  and  this  is  increased  by  the  mesentery  being  partly 
included  and  its  vessels  pressed  on.  The  obstruction  to  the  calibre  of 
the  intestine  is  thus  associated  with  hyperaemia,  oedema,  haemorrhage, 
inflammation,  and  even  gangrene,  just  as  in  an  incarcerated  hernia. 
The  inflammation  may  lead  to  general  peritonitis ;  or  the  separation  of 
a  gangrenous  part  may  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  intestinal  contents 
and  lead  to  a  fatal  peritonitis.  On  the  other  hand,  permanent  adhesion 
may  occur,  between  the  sheath  and  the  upper  end  of  the  included  part, 
at  the  proximal  extremity  of  the  invagination,  and,  the  inner  and 
middle  tubes  becoming  gangrenous,  they  may  come  away  in  whole  or 
in  part,  as  a  slough,  and  the  continuity  of  the  intestine  be  restored 
with  the  loss  of  a  piece.  It  is  not  usual  for  complete  gangrene  of  the 
included  tubes  to  occur,  but  what  remains  becomes  adherent  to  the 
sheath,  and,  by  contraction,  gradually  accommodates  itself,  and  so 
the  calibre  is  fully  restored. 

2.  Prolapse  of  the  intestine. — This  condition  is  the  protnision  of 
the  intestine  outside  the  body  through  the  anus  or  through  an  artificial 
anus.  The  commonest  form  is  the  ordinary  Prolapsus  ani.  This  only 
occurs  when  the  sphincter  is  greatly  relaxed  by  catarrh  or  by  violent 
pressing  at  stool,  but  when  it  has  frequently  happened  the  sphincter 
atrophies  and  the  prolapse  occurs  very  readily. 

There  are,  strictly  speaking,  two  forms  of  prolapsus  ani.  In  the  one 
little  more  than  the  mucous  membrane  is  protruded,  and  is  seen  to  be 
continuous  with  the  skin  at  the  anus.  In  the  other  form  there  is 
really  an  invagination  as  well  aa  a  protrusion.  The  lower  part  of  the 
rectum  is  so  fixed  that  the  whole  wall  cannot  be  protruded,  but  only 
its  mucous  membrane  as  in  the  form  just  considered.  But  the  upper, 
more  movable  part  may  be  invaginated  into  the  lower  part  and  then 
protruded.  This  mostly  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  violent  peristaltic 
contraction  of  the  rectum  in  cases  of  severe  diarrhoea  with  tenesmus. 

In  both  forms  the  exposed  mucous  membrane  becomes  inflamed  and 
is  liable  to  bleeding.  The  inflammation  sometimes  causes  through 
time  adhesion  and  fixation  of  the  bowel  in  its  abnormal  position. 


VI.— INFLAMMATION  IN  ANI)  AROUND  THE  INTESTINE. 

ENTERITIS. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  frequently 
irritated  by  the  contents  being  of  an  obnoxious  nature  by  reason  of 
decomposition  or  otherwise.  In  addition  to  that,  inflammation  may 
be  produced  by  the  action  of  specific  morbid  poisons,  chiefly  those  of 
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dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  and  cholera.  We  have  therefore  in  the 
first  place  to  consider  the  simple  inflammations  and  afterwards  these 
others. 

1.  Catarrh. — Catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  intestine  are  very 
common  in  children  and  can  usually  be  traced  to  the  character  of 
the  ingesta,  perhaps  along  with  exposure  to  cold.  The  common 
autumn  diarrhoea,  which  is  so  fatal  to  children,  is  generally  due  to  im- 
proper food.  Cold,  by  interfering  with  digestion  and  peristaltic  action, 
may  induce  the  intestinal  contents  to  stagnate  and  decompose.  The 
influence  of  the  intestinal  contents  in  producing  catarrhs  is  shown 
by  the  localities  at  which  inflammations  are  most  common.  The  large 
intestine  is  much  more  frequently  aflected  than  the  small,  and  in  the 
large  intestine  the  caecum,  with  the  vermiform  appendage,  is  the  most 
frequent  seat  and  next  to  that  the  rectum. 

The  catarrh  may  be  Acute  or  Chronic.  It  is  characterized  by 
hyperaemia  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  exudation 
of  serous  fluid  and  leucocytes.  There  is  also  increased  secretion  of 
mucus,  which  in  the  case  of  the  colon  may  be  very  excessive.  The 
exudation  is  usually  Mucous  in  character,  but  in  the  more  acute 
inflammations  it  may  assume  more  or  less  of  a  Purulent  character. 
If  this  be  the  case  the  mucous  membrane  is  liable  to  be  inflltrated 
with  inflammatory  cells,  and  after  a  time  to  undergo  Ulceration. 
This  occurs  with  peculiar  frequency  in  the  caecum,  and  next  to  it  in 
the  rectum. 

Catarrhal  ulcers  are  usually  of  considerable  area  and  comparatively 
superficial.  Neighbouring  ulcers  may  coalesce  so  as  to  produce  ex- 
tensive, variously  shaped  losses  of  substance,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  remaining  mucous  membrane  appears  as  raised  patches  with 
irregular  outline.  Sometinjes  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  so  smooth,  and 
the  remaining  mucous  membrane  so  irregular  from  inflammatory  infil- 
tration, that  it  looks  as  if  the  ulcer  were  the  normal  mucous  membrane 
and  the  patches  of  persisting  mucous  membrane  adventitious.  The 
ulcers  of  ordinary  catarrh  are  superficial,  and  unless  exposed  to  con- 
tinued irritation,  as  by  the  prolonged  presence  of  hard  faeces,  they  do 
not  tend  to  perforation,  and  readily  heal  when  the  cause  of  catarrh  is 
removed. 

In  the  course  of  catarrhs,  ulcers  also  arise  from  the  Closed  follicles. 
There  are  indeed  some  catarrhs  in  which  the  latter  are  mainly  aflected, 
appearing  as  rounded  prominences  and  flat  elevations,  corresponding  to 
the  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches.  This  form  is  called  Folli- 
cular enteritis.     The  follicles  may  be  so  infiltrated  with  inflammatory 

products  as  to  form  virtually  small  abscesses  resulting  in  crater-shaped 

3i 
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ulcers  which  may  afterwards  enlarge.  In  this  way  arise  the  so-called 
Follicular  ulcers. 

A  frequent  result  of  catarrh  is  Atrophy.  This  occurs  as  part  of  the 
induration  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  follows  chronic  inflam- 
mation. The  atrophy  affects  first  the  mucous  membrane,  its  glands 
being  specially  involved,  but  it  may  extend  to  the  submucosa  and  even 
to  the  muscular  coat.  According  to  Nothnagel,  atrophy  is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence. 

Another  result  is  Hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  such  as 
we  find  so  frequently  in  the  case  of  the  stomach.  Here  also  there  may 
be  Mucous  polypi  and  Cysts  as  in  the  stomach.  They  are  most 
frequent  in  the  large  intestine,  and  if  seated  in  the  rectum  they  may 
project  through  the  anus. 

A  condition  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  is  EnterltU  memliraiiacea.  In  this 
disease  considerable  pieces  of  membrane  are  passed  at  stool,  sometimes  in  hollow 
cylinders  as  if  casts  of  the  intestine.  These  are  composed  of  mucus,  with 
epithelium  entangled  in  them.  They  are  generally  regarded  as  the  result  of 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  large  intestine,  but  Nothnagel  asserts  that  inflammation 
is  not  necessary,  and  that  it  may  be  the  result  merely  of  defective  peristaltic 
action  allowing  of  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  folds  of  the  large  intestine. 
Hence  Nothnagel  suggests  the  name  Colica  mucosa. 

2.  Phlegmonous  and  Diphtheritic  inflammations. — Some  cases  of 
catarrh  have  a  more  acute  character,  and  assume  the  characters  of 
suppurative  or  phlegmonous  inflammation,  the  conditions  approximating 
to  those  in  severe  dysentery  (see  further  on).  Such  conditions  arc 
due  to  peculiar  virulence  in  the  intestinal  contents,  and  may  be  brought 
about  by  irritant  poisons  such  as  corrosive  sublimate.  There  may  also 
be  an  acute  inflammation  in  diphtheria.  The  relation  of  these  condi- 
tions to  the  intestinal  contents  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  occur 
chiefly  in  the  large  intestine  and  in  the  parts  where  the  contents  are 
especially  prone  to  lie,  namely,  caecum,  flexures,  and  rectum. 

3.  Localized  inflammations. —It  has  already  been  indicated  that 
certain  localities  are  more  liable  to  inflammation  than  others,  and  as  the 
inflammations  of  certain  of  these  regions  present  special  points  of 
importance  they  have  received  special  names. 

Duodenitis  is  usually  an  extension  of  a  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  and 
it  would  not  warrant  any  special  reference  except  from  the  fact  that 
the  Common  bile  duct  often  takes  part  in  the  catarrh,  and  we  have 
obstruction  and  Icterus  sometimes  resulting  from  this  simple  cause. 

Typhlitis  and  Perityphlitis  designate  conditions  which  require  very 
special  notice.  These  two  terms  mean  respectively  inflammation  in 
and  around  the  oecura,  but  they  are  fre([nently  used  so  as  to  include 
inflammations  in  connection  with  the  vermiform  appendage. 
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In  some  cases  the  csecum  is  very  seriously  inflamed  and  ulcerated, 
especially  when  large  masses  of  hard  faeces  lodge  in  it.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  ulcers  may  increase  in  depth,  and  extend,  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  wall  where  the  gut  is  not  covered  by  peritoneum, 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  intestine  so  as  to  penetrate  into  the 
retro-peritoneal  connective  tissue.  The  result  is  acute  inflammation  in 
this  region,  often  going  on  to  the  formation  of  Abscess,  a  condition 
•designated  Perityphlitis. 

Inflammations  in  connection  with  the  Vermiform  appendage. 
Appendicitis. — Acute  inflammations  in  this  region  much  more  frequently 
arise  in  connection  with  the  appendix  than  with  the  caecum.  Inflam- 
mations are  frequently  caused  by  the  presence  of  Foreign  bodies  in  the 
appendage.  Any  hard  substance  lying  in  the  caecum  may,  if  small 
enough,  pass  into  the  vermiform  appendage.  In  this  way  apple,  grape, 
-cherry,  or  orange  seeds  are  said  to  get  into  it.  But  much  more  fre- 
quently pieces  of  hardened  faeces  are  met  with,  and  as  these  become  dry 
and  frequently  assume  the  shape  and  appearance  of  cherry  or  orange 
stones,  they  are  frequently  mistaken  for  them.  This  occurs  all  the 
more  because  the  inspissated  faeces  are  often  coated  with  phosphates 
which  form  a  kind  of  rind. 

The  presence  of  the  foreign  body  causes  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  this,  from  the  continued  pressure  and  conflned  space, 
readily  results  in  ulceration.  To  these  conditions  the  term  Appendicitis 
is  properly  given,  but  it  is  often  extended  to  the  resulting  lesions,  which 
are  much  more  important  than  those  of  the  appendage  itself  The 
ulcers  frequently  penetrate  through  the  appendage  and  lead  to 
peritonitis.  As  a  general  rule  the  appendage  has  acquired  adhesions 
before  actual  perforation  occurs,  and  so  the  peritonitis  is  limited  by  the 
adhesions.  But  the  inflammation  is  apt  to  return,  and  not  infrequently 
results  in  the  formation  of  recurring  abscesses.  The  bursting  of  one 
of  these  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  often  leads  to  Fatal 
peritonitis.  Sometimes  the  suppuration  in  connection  with  the  vermi- 
form appendage  is  in  the  Subperitoneal  tissue.  An  abscess  so  produced 
may  extend  long  distances  beneath  the  peritoneum.  The  result  is  not 
infrequently  a  chronic  peritonitis  \vith  considerable  matting  around. 

The  author  met  with  a  case  in  which  an  abscess  connected  with  the  vermiform 
appendage  extended  across  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  to  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen, 
and  thence  upwards  beneath  the  peritoneum  till  it  reached  the  diaphragm.  It 
then  penetrated  the  diaphragm  and  discharged  itself  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

Proctitis  and  Periproctitis  are  inflammations  in  the  rectum  and 
around  it,  of  an  equivalent  character  to  those  in  and  around  the 
•caecum.     If  the  ulceration  loads  to  perforation  and  the  formation  of 
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abscess,  then  the  disease  may  have  a  very  chronic  course  with  fistulse 
discharging  into  the  rectum.  Sometimes  these  open  externally,  or  into 
the  vagina,  and  they  may  retain  their  communication  with  the  rectum, 
so  forming  false  passages  for  the  faeces  and  flatus ;  or  the  internal 
aperture  may  close,  leaving  merely  an  external  fistula. 

Literature. — Catarrh — Nothnaoel,  Phys.  u.  Path,  des  Darmes,  1884 ;  Goodhart, 
(Casts  from  intestine)  Path,  trans.,  1872,  xxiii.,  98;  Woodward,  Med.  and  surg. 
hist,  of  war  of  rebellion,  Part  2,  vol.  i.,  1879;  Baur,  (Perityphlitis)  Ziemssen's 
Encycl.,  viii.,  1878;  Stkinkr,  Path  Anat.  des  Wurmfortsatzes,  1882;  Cornil,  Arch, 
de  Phys.,  iii.,  1873 ;  CJoats,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1876,  i. ;  Barker,  ibid.,  1893,  i.,  993  ; 
KsLYNACK,  Path,  of  the  Vermif.  Append.,  1893 ;  Hawkins,  Diseases  of  the  Vermif . 
Append.,  1895. 

VII.— SPECIFIC  INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

1.  DyBentery.— In  this  disease  we  have  a  violent  inflammation 
determined  by  the  presence  of  an  intense  irritant.  The  disease  occurs 
in  a  sporadic  and  an  endemic  form.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
infective  agent  is  believed  to  be  an  animal  parasite,  the  amoeba  coli 
(see  page  378). 

JThe  virus  is  introduced  chiefly  by  the  drinking  water,  and  it  acts 
on  the  mucous  membrane  directly.  The  locality  of  the  lesion  is 
apparently  determined  by  the  stagnation  of  the  contents.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  disease  of  the  large  intestine,  and  is  generally  most  intense  in 
the  rectum.  It  usually  decreases  in  intensity  from  the  rectum 
upwards,  but  not  uniformly,  there  being  more  affected  and  less  affected 
parts,  the  former  corresponding  usually  with  the  flexures.  In  severe 
cases  the  whole  colon  is  affected,  and  sometimes  even  the  lower  part  of 
the  ileum. 

In  the  earlier  stages  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  by  serous 
exudation,  soft  and  juicy,  and  it  is  thrown  into  folds,  on  the  summits 
of  which  it  is  peculiarly  hyperaemic.  The  surface  is  covered  by  a 
mucous  or  grumous  material,  consisting  of  shed  epithelium  with  mucus 
and  inflammatory  exudation.  The  mucous  membrane  and  submucous 
tissue  are  infiltrated  with  serous  fluid  and  leucocytes  in  great 
abundance. 

In  higher  degrees  the  mucous  membrane  is  still  more  thickened  and 
thrown  into  still  more  prominent  folds.  There  is  also  considerable 
heemorrhage  in  its  substance  occasionally.  Ihe  summits  of  the  folds 
being  specially  exposed  to  mechanical  irritation  commonly  undergo 
Necrosis,  and  the  sloughs  are  generally  distinguishable  by  the  Brown 
colour  which  they  assume  from  becoming  stained  with  the  bile  pigment. 
The  necrosis  involves  the  mucous  membrane  to  varying  depths,  some- 
times very  su{)erficially,  sometimes  through  its  whole  thickness,  and,  if 
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the  slough  surrounds  the  gut,  we  may  have  a  ring  of  necrosed  tissue 
ultimately  discharged  by  the  anus. 

These  sloughs  leave  Ulcers  behind,  whose  walls  present  great 
infiltration  of  leucocytes.  But  ulcers  form  also  by  processes  similar  to 
those  in  catarrh,  namely,  by  inflammatory  infiltration  and  molecular 
destruction  of  the  nuicous  membrane,  and  by  suppuration  of  and 
around  the  closed  follicles.  .    • 

In  some  cases  the  solitary  follicles  seem  to  be  [specially  engaged,  and  some 
authors  even  distinguish  a  follicular  form  of  dysentery,  but  the  follicles  are 
probably  affected  in  the  early  stages  of  almost  all  cases,  and  partake  in  the  general 
inflammation.  By  suppuration  of  the  follicles  there  may  be  the  formation  of 
numerous  ulcers  with  small  apertures. 

The  contents  of  the  intestine  are  in  severe  cases  formed  of  dark 
decomposing  material,  mixed  with  blood.  The  mesenteric  glands  are 
always  secondarily  affected,  being  enlarged  and  hypersemic. 

If  the  patient  survive  the  acute  attack,  the  disease  very  commonly 
passes  into  Chronic  dysentery.  The  ulcers  formed  in  the  various  ways 
described  above  show  little  tendency  to  heal,  but  remain  as  open 
discharging  sores.  Sometimes  they  penetrate  more  deeply,  and  lead 
to  abscesses  in  the  surrounding  tissue,  especially  of  the  rectum 
(Periproctitis).  The  remaining  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  in  a 
state  of  catarrh.  The  intestinal  wall  is  irregularly  drawn  in  and 
adherent  to  the  surrounding  parts. 

In  some  cases  a  tendency  to  Healing  manifests  itself.  If  the  attack 
has  been  slight  and  the  ulceration  only  superficial,  there  may  be  a 
complete  restoration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  insignificant 
cicatrices.  But  for  the  most  part  the  cicatrices  are  of  considerable 
superficial  extent,  perhaps  surrounding  the  gut.  The  cicatrices  of 
dysentery  have  usually  a  dark,  almost  a  black  colour.  When  the 
cicatrices  in  the  usual  fashion  contract,  they  cause  narrowing  of  the 
intestine,  and  this,  in  some  cases,  is  very  considerable.  Alternating 
with  the  narrowing  there  is  very  commonly  dilatation  of  the  more 
healthy  parts,  so  that  a  very  remarkable  pouching  of  the  colon  may 
result,  the  narrowed  parts  being  probably  adherent  to  the  tissues 
around.  The  obstruction  produced  in  this  way  is  all  the  greater 
because  the  contraction  often  throws  the  remaining  mucous  membrane 
into  folds  which  may  act  as  valves  to  the  constricted  parts. 

The  symptoms  of  dysentery  often  continue,  in  the  chronic  form,  after  healing 
of  all  the  ulcers  has  occurred.  In  that  case  along  with  the  cicatricial  contraction 
mentioned  above,  there  is  a  very  marked  atrophy  of  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  so 
that  the  wall  is  very  thin  and  translucent.  There  will  also  be  considerable  adhesion 
to  surrounding  parts. 
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2.  Cholera. — In  addition  to  the  epidemic  disease  known  as  Asiatie 
cholera,  there  is  a  condition  known  as  Cholera  nostras.  The  researches, 
of  Koch  have  demonstrated  the  connection  between  Asiatic  cholera  and 
the  comma  bacillus.  It  is  probable  that  cholera  nostras  and  choleraic 
diarrhoea  may  be  produced  by  microbes  of  allied,  but  not  identical 
characters  (see  p.  357). 

The  phenomena  of  cholera  are  those  of  a  very  violent  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine ;  the  symptoms  of  cholera  are 
largely  those  of  a  general  poisoning  of  the  system.  During  life  the 
disease  is  characterized  by  the  discharge  of  extremely  flui<l  stools 
which,  from  the  intermixture  of  finely  divided  material,  give  the 
characteristic  Bice-water  appearance.  Sometimes  a  patient  dies  with- 
out the  bowels  having  been  moved,  and  in  that  case  the  latter  are 
found  distended  with  the  rice-water  discharge.  The  flakes  which  give 
their  character  to  the  rice-water  evacuations  are  not  so  much  composed 
of  desquamated  epithelium  as  of  little  masses  of  mucus  containing 
leucocytes.  After  death  the  epithelium  may  be  found  loose  in  the 
intestine,  but  this  appears  to  bo  from  post-mortem  maceration,  for,  if 
examined  sufficiently  early,  the  epithelium  is  found  apparently  normal. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  here  an  enormous  transudation  from  the 
vessels  of  the  intestine.  The  chemical  character  of  the  discharge,  how- 
ever, seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  a  mere  inflammatory  exudation 
from  the  vessels,  but  rather  a  secretion  from  the  glands.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  low,  1006  to  1013.  There  is  very  little  albumen  present,  and 
the  discharge  contains  a  ferment  which  has  the  power  of  converting 
starch  into  sugar. 

The  most  marked  post-mortem  appearance  is  a  remarkably  rosy 
injection  of  the  vessels  in  all  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  so  that  a  red 
appearance  is  visible  even  in  the  serous  coat  whenever  the  body  is 
opened.  The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  the  closed  follicles 
prominent.  Occasionally  there  is  a  decidedly  inflammatory  cotidition 
present,  which  may  be  even  of  a  dysenteric  character. 

The  condition  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  js  directly  referable  to  the  enormous 
withdrawal  of  water  from  the  blood.  The  blood  itself  is  thick,  dark,  and  imperfectly 
coagulated.  The  skin,  serous  membranes,  and  all  the  soft  tissues  are  shrunk,  dry, 
and  parchment-like.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  are  frequently  injected.  The 
kidneys  present  the  characters  of  a  flight  parenchymatous  inflammation. 

3.  Typhoid  fever. — This  disease  is  also  due  to  the  action  of  a  specific 
microbe  (see  p.  353),  and  is  characterized  by  a  lesion  in  the  intestine. 
The  morbid  poison  finds  entrance  by  the  intestine,  and  produces 
irritation  of  the  follicles  and  in  its  further  passage  of  the  mesenteric 
glands. 
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The  AfTection  in  the  intestine  consists  of  an  inflammatory  swelling 
of  the  closed  follicles  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, the  inflammation  often  going  on  to  necrosis  and  sloughing.  The 
disease  has  usually  its  point  of  greatest  intensity  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  ileum,  and  it  is  often  possible  to  see  various  stages  of  the  process 
in  proceeding  from  above  downwards  through  the  small  intestine  till  it 
culminates  close  to  the  ileo-caecal  valve. 

In  the  normal  state,  especially  in  the  adult,  the  Peyer's  patches  and 
the  solitary  follicles  are  very  slightly  prominent.  The  patch  viewed 
from  the  surface  shows  a  congeries  of  shallow  depressions  separated  by 
slightly  elevated  ridges,  which  run  in  from 
the  general  mucous  membrane,  and  form  a 
kind  of  network.  It  is  in  the  depressions 
that  the  follicles  are  placed.  In  typhoid  fever 
there  is  at  first  a  general  swelling  of  the 
patch;  it  isan  inflammatory  swelling  accom- 
panied by  abundant  infiltration  of  leucocytes 
which  occupy15ofh"  the  dosed  follicles  and  the 
mucpiis^^ernbrane.  The  patch  is  obviously 
raised  and  its  margins  somewhat  abrupt 
(Fig.  397,  a).  Viewed  from  the  surface  there  j^g,  8P7.-i>im?ramm»tic  re- 
is  at  this  early  stage  simply  an  exaggeration  frtT^^^^Z^I/T^rC^e 
of  the  normal  appearance.  The  ridges  of  S^^eS^^^^uJ  ^^'ug^g  I  e'; 
mucous  membrane  ^re  swelled  so  that  the  (t^®,^rkei^br!)*"*™^'*  ^°^' 
depressions  are  more  hidden,  and  an  appear- 
ance is  produced  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain  in  miniature.  The  swollen  patch  has  a  pinkish  or  whitish 
colour.  At  the  same  time  the  solitary  follicles  show  themselves  as 
elevations  at  intervals. 

As  theTime  goes  on  the  whole  tissue  gets  more  and  more  infiltrated  a(Lo  igi 
with  leucocytes  (Fig.  398),  and  the  raised  patch  gets  more  solid  and  its  U^jjkxi 
surface  more  homogeneous.     The  invasion  of  round  cells  extends  ^ ^f^,' 
the  submucous  and  muscular  coats,  even  to  the  serous,  and  passes  to         /y 
some  extent  beyond  the  patch.      A  similar  condition  occurs  in  the         '^ 
solitary  follicles  ;  they  also  present  a  marked  increase  in  size,  and  are 
less  defined,  V)y  reason  of  the  infiltration  around  them. 

On  this  condition  follows  Necrosis  (Fig.  397,  h).  The  infiltrated  and 
altered  patch  or  solitary  follicles  forms  a  slough,  of  larger  or  smaller 
size.  This  slough  remains  adherent  for  a  time,  and  like  all  sloughs  in 
the  intestine  it  becomes  brown  or  yellow  from  the  biliary  colouring 
matter,  which  stains  dead  tissue,  while  the  living  structures  are  able  to 
resist  it.     CTcncrally  there  is  a  single  slough  on  a  Payer's  patch,  not 
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involving  the  whole  patch,  but  of  coneiderable  superiicial  extent  (see 
figure).  Sometimes  there  are  several  sloughs  correBpondiiig  to  some  of 
the  closed  follicles  of  which  the  {latch  is  made  up. 


After  a  time  the  slough  separates  and  an  Ulcer  is  letl  with  intiltrat«d 
base  and  margins  (Fig.  397,  r).  The  ulcers  are  confined  to  the  patches 
and  solitary  follicles,  so  that  they  repeat  their  shape  and  locality.  The 
walls  are  succulent  and  vascular,  and  considerable  hiemorrhage  may 
occur  from  them.  The  ulceration  may  extend  more  deeply  than  the 
mucous  membrane,  involving  a  necrosis  nf  the  muscular  and  even  of 
the  serous  coat,  so  that  Perfomtion  may  result.  Perforation  may  occur 
in  one  of  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  an  ulcer  may  extend  in  depth 
till  it  penetrates  through  the  muHCular  and  seirius  coats.  In  this  case 
the  process  is  somewhat  gradual,  an<l  there  is  generally  an  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum  sufficient  to  cause  adhesion  and  prevent  the  intestinal 
contents  passing  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  the  second  place,  per- 
foration sometimes  occurs  in  a  manner  compjirahle  to  the  perforation 
of  the  pleura  in  phthisis  pulnionalie  which  leads  to  pneumothorax. 
The  serous  coat  is  undermine<l  by  the  ulcer,  and  as  its  nutrition  is  cut 
ofi*  it  undergoes  neci'osis.  In  such  cases  the  brown  slough  may  be 
visible  on  viewing  the  intestine  externally.  A  partial  separation  of 
the  slough  may  allow  of  perforation,  and  as  this  form  is  more  acute  and 
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not  BO  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  considerable  adhesions,  the  contents 
of  the  intestine  are  more  apt  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and 
produce  fatal  peritonitis. 

When  Rflcovery  takes  place  from  the  fever,  the  process  in  the 
intestine  retrogrades.  According  to  the  stage  reached  will  be  the 
exact  proceas  of  resolution.  If,  in  any  part,  ulceration  has  not  yet 
occurred,  then  there  is  a  gradual 
diminution  of  the  patch  and  a  return 
to  the  normal.  If  ulceration  exists 
the  ulcer  fills  up  and  cicatrizes.  The 
Cicatrix,  however,  remans  long,  often 
with  a  slaty  colour,  but  not  unusually 
with  much  puckering.  It  may  indeed 
be  a  flat  cicatrix  in  which  the  in- 
testinal wall  is  merely  thin  and  trans- 
parent. Thi.s  is  shown  in  Fig.  3!i9, 
which  represents  the  conditions  in  the 
case  of  a  girl  who  died  of  pneumonia  a 
year  after  having  passed  through  an 
attack  of  typhoid  fever. 

■"^  Hd    3«i,—  Clia. trices  uu  n  Psyer  h  JmMh 

The    Lympbatio     glands    of    the  tr™  typhoid  fever. 
mesentery    enlarge,    and    present    on 

section  a  red  injected  appearance  and  soft  consistence.  There  may  be 
necrosis  here  also,  giving  rise  to  an  opaque  greyish  condition  in  the 
midst  of  the  gland.  When  recovery  takes  place  the  glands  return  to 
the  normal,  and  the  sloughs  are  usually  absorbed,  although  they  may 
become  eaaeous  and  subset^uently  calcareous. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  the  Spleen  is  enlarged,  and  there 
is  here  more  than  in  typhus  fever  a  swelling  of  the  Malpighian 
follicles,  which  are  lymphatic  in  structure,  and  so  the  spleen  is  firmer 
and  paler  on  section  than  normal  (see  p.  524).  The  specific  microbe  is 
also  present  in  the  spleen. 

4.  Anthrax  {Mi/com  of  Ike  inteMine). — The  wall  of  the  intestine  is 
BOmetimes  attacked  by  the  anthrax  bacillus.  Several  cases  described  as 
mycosis  intestiualis  belong  to  this  group,  although  the  name  has  also 
been  used  for  other  affections,  snch  as  septic  inflammations  and  actino- 
mycosis. The  intestino  may  be  the  place  of  entrance  of  the  l>acilli, 
and  the  lesion  will  then  be  the  primary  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
intestinal  lesion  may  simply  be  part  of  the  general  infection,  and  con- 
current with  affections  of  other  organs. 

The  lesion  presents  itself  in  patches  situated  most  frequently  in  the 
«mall  intestine,  liut  also  in  the  stomach  and  colon.     The  patches  are 
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oedeniatous  and  infiltrated  with  blood,  and  there  is  generally  a  consider- 
able dark  slough  on  the  prominences  of  the  folds.  The  characteristic 
bacilli  are  found  in  the  oedematous  fluid  and  in  the  blood-vessels  and 
lymphatics.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  swollen,  and  infiltrated  with  blo<xl. 
The  bacilli  are  sometimes  present  in  them  in  very  large  numbers. 

Ceases  of  this  kind  have  mostly  occurred  amongst  workmen  who  have 
handled  the  hides  of  animals  affected  with  anthrax.  Probably  the 
bacilli  are  allowed  to  contaminate  the  food,  and  so  reach  the  intestine. 

5.  Actinomycosis. — The  intestine  is  rarely  the  primary  seat  of 
actinomycosis,  but  a  case  has  been  recorded  by  Chiari.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  large  intestine  was  the  seat  of  raised  whitish  patches, 
in  which  the  yellow  granules  of  the  parasite  were  visible.  The  mucous 
membrane  around  was  swollen  and  red  and  covered  with  tough  mucus. 
The  vermiform  appendage  has  been  the  seat  of  this  disease  in  some  cases. 

Uteratnre. — DyHtnttry — Annesley,  Diseases  of  India,  Srd  ed.,  18i>5  ;  Vnu'How, 
Virch.  Arch.,  v.  and  Hi. ;  Heubner,  in  Ziemssen's  Cycl.,  i.,  1B75  ;  Zieoleb,  Lehrb., 
ii.  ;  Maclean,  in  Reynolds'  Syst.  of  Med.,  i.,  1866  ;  Baly,  Path,  and  treatment  of 
dysentery,  1847  ;  Fagqe,  Medicine,  ii.,  175, 1886  ;  Wooi>wabi>,  Med.  and  surg.  hist,  of 
war  of  rebellion,  part  ii.,  vol.  i.,  1879.  CAo/cra— Goode^-e,  in  Reynolds'  Syst.  of 
Med.,  i.,  1866  ;  Lewis  and  Cunningham,  Cholera,  1878  ;  Report  of  cholera  confer- 
ence at  Berlin,  1885,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1885,  i.,  1011  and  1075,  also  separate  Report 
of  Conference ;  Macnamaua,  Hist,  of  Asiatic  cholera,  1876.  Typhoid  Ftver— 
Liebekmristkr,  in  Ziemssen's  Cyclop.,  i.,  1875  ;  Murchison,  Continued  fevers,  2nd 
ed.,  1873.  Anthrax — Bollinoer,  in  Ziemssen's  Cycl.,  iii.,  1875;  Vieruukf, 
Anthrax  intest.,  188.3  ;  Wali»£yer,  Virch.  Arch.,  iii. ;  Poland,  Path,  trans.,  xxxvii., 
1886.  ActinomycosiM — Zemann,  Wien.  med.  Jahrb.,  iv.,  1888;  Chiari,  Prag.  med. 
Wochenschr.,  1884. 

VIII.— TUBERCULOSIhLAND  SYPHILIS  OF  THEJNTESTINE. 


1.  Tuberculosis. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  condition  is 
secondary  to  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  it  occurs  in  about  two  thirds  of 
the  cases  of  that  disease  examined  after  death.  It  is  to  bo  accounted 
for  by  the  sputa  being  partly  swallowed,  and  the  virus  applying  itself 
to  the  intestine  directly. 

There  seems  little  doubt  also  that  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine  may 
be  induced  by  the  tubercle  bacilli  being  present  in  the  food.  Experi- 
ments in  animals  show  that  this  mode  of  infection  is  possible.  The 
biicilli,  however,  may  be  absorbed  by  the  intestine  without  inducing 
tuberculosis  of  it.  The  mesenteric  glands  may  become  tubercular, 
without  any  affection  of  the  intestine.  This  result  of  experiment  in 
animals  is  confirmed  by  observation  in  man. 

The  bacillus  attacks  the  same  structures  as  does  the  bacillus  of 
typhoid  fever,  namely,  the  closed  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches,  and  at- 
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first  it  produces  a  change  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind.  There  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  closed  folliciea  1>y  reason  of  a  great  new-formation 
of  cells  which  infiltrate  the  neighbouring  mucous  membrane  as  well  aft 
the  follicles.  This  primary  enlargement  is,  however,  much  lesa  uniform 
than  in  typhoid  fever.  On  the  whole,  it  is  greatest  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum,  but  it  presents  great  irregularities.  Even  in 
the  Peyer's  patch  it  generally  atfects  a  few  closed  follicles,  and  not  the 
whole,  so  that  there  are  rounded  prominences  dotted  over  the  patch. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  simply  an  inflammatory  infiltration  which  occurs ; 
there  are  tubercles  present  from  the  first. 

The  enlarged  follicles  undergo  caseous  necrosis,  so  that  very  soon 
tbey  are  seen  to  have  an  opaque  yellow  kernel,  while  the  epithelium 
still  covers  them.  In  the  next  place  softening  occurs,  and  the  caseous 
mass  is  discharged,  leaving  a  crater-shaped  ulcer.  The  ulcer  advances 
and  continues  to  have  overhanging  edges,  which  arc  infiltrated  with 
leucocytes   and    contain    miliary    tubercles   (sec    Figs.   400  and  401). 


There  may  be  at  first  several  such  ulcers  in  a  Peyer's  patch,  and  other 
solitary  ones  in  other  parts.  They  extend  by  fresh  infiltration  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  fresh  necrosis,  while  at  the  same  time  miliary 
tubercles  are  visible  in  the  midst  of  the  inflammatory  infiltration.  The 
infiltration  very  commonly  involves  the  muscular  coat,  and  even  the 
serous,  and  tubercles  are  often  to  be  seen  almost  free  of  inflammatory 
infiltration  at  a  distance  from  the  ulcers  in  the  midst  of  the  muscular 
coat,  or  even  in  the  peritoneum  (see  Fig.  401,  d). 

The  ulcer  itself  extends  much  more  laterally  than  deeply,  and  tn  ita 
extension  it  does  not  lespeet  the  boimdariea  of  the  Peyer's  patches  or 
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Isolitary  follicles  but  passee  beyond  them  generally  advancii  g  more 
■across  the  gut  tha  longitud  nally  I  tb  s  vay  ulcers  are  not  infrc 
qusotly  mich  elongated   na  lirect  oi    trtnsxerse  to  the   ntestine  aid 


PiK.Ml.— lSH'tlunarmiiRiii11tiil»rc 

ulcer  (a)  with  OTsrbangtnK  odmiL    The  mi 
n>uud  colli  Id  thv  tuMmI  of  which  a  fsw  t 
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may  even  fonn  a  ring  around  it.  The  ulcers  have  usually  their  centres 
At  the  part  of  the  gut  op|>03ite  the  mcRentcric  uttachment,  as  the 
Peyer's  patches,  in  which  they  begin,  have  their  seats  there. 

The  position  of  the  ulcers  is  often  indicated  before  opening  the 
intestine  by  the  appearance  of  the  peritoneal  surface.  If  the  ulcer  be 
of  any  considerable  size  there  is  aomo  inOnmmation  of  the  peritoneum, 
evidenced  by  reclnesa  and,  very  often,  by  elongated  projections  of 
vascular  connective  tissue.  But  above  all  we  can  generally  see  in  the 
peritoneum  groups  of  little  white  nodules,  which  are  tnbcrcles  in  or 
under  the  serous  coat.  The  ewstence  of  these  tulwrcles  is  sometimes 
even  useful  in  determining  whether  an  ulcer  is  a  tubercular  one  or  not. 
It  is  very  rare  indeed  that  tbu  ulcer  penetrates  through  the  peritoneal 
ciiat,  and,  if  it  does,  it  is  usually  protected  by  adhesion  to  neighbouring 
loops  of  intestine. 

A^  a  general  rule  the  tubercular  ulceration  is  most  marked  in  the 
ileum,  but  not  infrequently  the  colon  is  attacked,  and  there  may  be 
ulcers  of  very  large  size  there.  The  Vermiform  appendix  is  not  a  very 
infreiiuent  seat  of  ulceration. 

The  process  is  for  the  most  part  a  chronic  one,  and  the  ulcers  advance 
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slowly.  Sometimes,  however,  and  usually  in  connection  with  acute 
phthisis,  there  is  a  rapid  swelling  of  the  follicles,  and  ulceration  occurs 
by  softening,  without  preliminary  caseous  necrosis.  In  these  casea 
perforation  is  much  more  liable  to  occur. 

As  amyloid  degeneration  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  phthisis^^  it 
may  coincide  with  tubercular  ulceration  in  the  intestine. 

2,  Syphilis. — The  rectum  is  liable  to  be  invaded  by  syphilitic  lesions 
extending  from  the  anus  and  perineum,  especially  in  women.  Besides 
this  there  is  sometimes  a  more  independent  syphilitic  affection  of  the 
rectum  leading  to  stricture.  There  are  the  usual  gummatous  infiltra- 
tions with  ulceration,  and  these  by  partial  cicatrization  may  lead  to 
contraction.  The  infiltration  may  affect  the  tissues  outside  the  intes- 
tine.    A  few  cases  have  been  observed  in  new-born  children. 

Literatiire. — Tuberculosis — Spillmann,  Tuberc.  du  tube  digestif  (with  literature), 
1878  ;  Orth,  Lehrb.  d.  path.  Anat.,  830  ;  Baumoarten,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1885, 
and  Tuberculose,  1885  :  Grawitz,  (Peritonitis)  Charit^>  Ann.,  1886.  Syphilis — 
Mbacek,  (with  literature)  Vierteljahrschr.  f.  Dermat.  and  Syph.,  x.,  1883  ;  F5rbter, 
Lehrb.  d.  path.  Anat.,  ii.,  148;  Klebs,  Handb.  d.  path.  Anat.,  i.,  261;  Lai^o, 
Vorles.  Uber  Syph.,  1885 ;  Israel,  Charite  Ann.,  ix.,  1884 ;  Norman  Moore,  in 
Hutchinson,  Syphilis,  1887,  p.  256 :  Birch-Hirhchfeld,  Lehrb.,  ii.,  589,  1887 ; 
Hayeh  et  TissiRR,  Kevue  de  M^d.,  ix..  1889 ;  Rieder,  Jahrb.  d.  Hamburg. 
Krankenanst,  1890. 

IX. -RETROGRADE  CHAN(iES  AND  ABNORMAL  CONTENTS. 

Atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  is  an  occasional 
consequence  of  inflammations,  catarrhal,  dysenteric,  and  other.  There 
have  also  been  described  atrophic  and  degenerative  changes  in  the 
intestinal  nerves  in  acute  fevers  and  in  acute  affections  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  The  changes  in  the  nerves  are  accompanied  by  changes 
in  the  muscle. 

Amyloid  degeneration  is  the  most  frequent  retrograde  change  in  the 
intestine.  It  affects  the  arteries  and  capillaries  of  the  mucosa  and  sub- 
mucosa,  and  especially  the  vessels  of  the  villi,  but  it  often  extends  to 
the  whole  tissue  of  the  villi  except  the  epithelium,  and  to  the  muscular 
bundles  of  the  submucosa.  To  the  naked  eye  the  intestine  frequently 
appears  pale  and  smooth,  but  the  condition  is  best  detected  by  the 
addition  of  iodine  solution.  The  affected  villi  then  appear  as  deeply 
stained  granules,  while  the  closed  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches  are 
unaffected.  If  ulcers  Ik^  present,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  they 
also  are  unaffected  and  .show  a  contrast  in  colour.  The  villi  are  fre- 
quently extensively  lost  in  amyloid  disease,  but  this  may  be  a  post- 
mortem effect,  the  l>rittle  amyloid  structures  being  broken  off  in 
handling  the  intestine. 
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Necrosis,  which  here  sometimes  assumes  the  characters  of  Ckingrene, 
occurs,  as  mentioned  above,  in  various  conditions,  infiEirction,  dysentery, 
hernia.  It  also  results  occasionally  from  continued  pressure  by  hard 
<K)ntent8.  This  is  most  common  in  the  vermiform  appendage,  but  also 
occurs  in  the  colon  and  rectum  from  hard  fasces.  The  residt  is  the 
formation  of  ulcers.  Grangrene  may  also  result  from  traumatic  separsr 
tion  of  the  mesentery,  when  this  occurs  close  to  the  intestine. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  intestine.  Intestinal  concretions. — These 
mostly  consist  of  the  ordinary  contents  dried-in  and  impregnated  with 
lime  salts.  The  concretions  have  a  kernel  composed  usually  of  dried 
fBBces,  but  sometimes  a  gall-stone,  a  fruit-seed,  or  a  mass  of  hairs,  forms 
the  kernel.  The  central  parts  so  formed  are  coated  with  phosphate 
And  carbonate  of  lime.  Concretions  are  very  common  in  animals, 
-especially  in  the  horse,  in  which  they  have  been  found  weighing  20 
pounds.  They  are  composed  of  the  husks  of  corn  mixed  with  hairs 
which  the  animals  have  licked  from  their  bodies  and  swallowed.  These 
■are  felted  together  and  compacted  into  large  balls. 

Intestinal  concretions  occur  chiefly  in  the  caecum  and  vermiform 
appendage,  where  they  may  give  rise  to  ulceration  and  perforation. 
(See  above.  Typhlitis  and  Perityphlitis.) 

Oall-stones  also  occur  as  foreign  bodies  in  the  intestine,  and  some- 
times they  are  large  enough  to  cause  obstruction  at  the  ileo-caecal  valve 
or  elsewhere. 

Parasites  in  the  intestine. — Vegetable  parasites  are  of  little  conse- 
quence if  we  except  those  considered  in. previous  paragraphs. 

Animal  |)arasites  have  been  described  in  the  general  section  on 
parasites.  They  comprise  chiefly  the  tape- worms,  the  ascarides,  the 
oxyuris,  the  trichocephalus  dispar,  and  the  dochmius  duodenalis. 

Literature. — Nothnagel,  I.e.;  Scueimpklug,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  ix.,  1885; 
FuRNEAUx-JoRDAK,  (Fatty  change  and  failure  of  muscular  wall  as  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion) Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1879,  i.,  621  ;  Wagner,  Arch.  d.  Heilk.,  1861 ;  Kybkr, 
(Amyloid)  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxi.,  1880 ;  Edinger,  (Amyloid  dis.  and  dilat.  of  oolon) 
D.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1881 ;  Zebah,  (Separation  of  mesentery)  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir., 
1886  ;  Schuberg,  (Concretions)  Virch.  Arch.,  xc,  1882  ;  Laboulbkne,  Arch.  g6n.  de 
mM.,  xxii.,  1873;  Friedberger  und  Fkohner,  Lehrb.  d.  path.  d.  Hausthiere,  1885  ; 
Leube,  in  Ziemssen's  Cyclop.,  vii.,  1877. 

X.— TUMOURS  OF  THK  INTESTINF^ 

Primary  caneer. — This  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  important 
form  of  tumour.  Cancers  are  almost  confined  to  the  Large  intestine ; 
we  have  already  connected  this  ^vith  the  foot  that  this  portion  is  most 
exposed  to  the  irritation  of  the  stagnant  fieccs.     This  is  the  more 
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evident  aa  the  most  frequent  locolitiee  are  the  Beetom,  the  Flerorea, 
and  the  Cnonin.  At  the  game  time  cancers  are  not  unknown  in  the 
small  intestine. 

The  commonest  form  of  cancer  is  a  very  Chroaio  epithelioma  with 
gland-like  masses  of  cylinder  cells  (Fig.  112  and  Fig.  113,  pp.  263-4). 
From  the  resemblance  of  these  structures  to  the  tubulai'  glanda  of  the 
intestine,  and  from  the  lact  that  evidently  the  tumour  originates  from 
these  glands,  the  name  Adenoid  tnmonx  or  Malignant  adenoma  is 
frequently  used,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach. 

The  tumour  is  frequently  ring-shaped,  and  as  ulceration  readily 
occurs,  there  may  be  little  more  than  an  ulcer  with  infiltrated  edges. 

Obstraotion  of  the  intestine  is  a  frequent  result  of  cancer.  This  is 
due  for  the  moat  part  to  the  ulcer- 
ation and  subsecjuent  contraction 
in  the  process  of  partial  healing. 
There  may  be,  as  in  Fig.  402,  great 
dragging-in  of  the  intestinal  wall,  or 
other  deformity  in  consequence  of 
the  shrinking.  The  occlusion  of 
the  calibre  may  be  completed  by 
prominent  folding  of  the  mucous 
membrane  as  a  result  of  the  irregnlar 
contraction.  In  moat  cases  the 
eymptoms  of  obstruction  are  of 
gradual  onset,  but  there  are  not  a 
few  cases  in  which  a  sudden  and 
eompletc  obstniction  has  been  the 
iirat  evidence  of  any  lesion  of  the 
intestine. 

On  microscopic  examination  the  ,io^irtdrauJi°^!I,,"ut'fhc"win'  ''"^  "'<*™* 
cancerous  structure  is  usually  quite 

obvious,  but  in  some  casus  it  is  to  a  liirge  extent  destroyed  by  ulcera- 
tion. At  the  edges,  however,  we  may  distinguish  niasecH  of  epithelial 
cells  with  a  glandubr  arrangement,  and  in  the  atlhcsioriK  around  the 
affected  part  of  the  intestine  and  at  further  distances  enlarged  glands 
may  be  found  with  cancerous  tissue. 

Next  to  the  epithelial  the  moHt  common  form  is  Colloid  canoer. 
This  forms  a  much  more  prominent  tumour,  which  may  involve  a  con- 
siderable length  of  the  gut,  and  incorporate  the  entire  i.oata.  This  form 
may  produce  obstruction  by  its  mere  bulk,  although  it  also  is  liable  to 
ulceration,  and  the  consequent  oontmctiou  of  the  gut  added  to  the  hulk 
of  the  tumour  frequently  effects  obstruction.     It  does  not  so  readilv 
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affect  the  lymphatic  glands,  but  more  usually  extends  through  the  wall 
into  the  peritoneum. 

Boft  cancer  is  much  less  common  here  than  in  the  stomach,  and  it 
resembles  the  same  form  of  tumour  there.  It  extends  to  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  frequently  also  to  the  liver. 

Other  tnmooTB. — The  remaining  tumours  of  the  intestine  are  of  little 
importance.  Fibromafi,  Lipomas,  Myomas,  and  Sarcomaa  occur,  and 
they  are  all  apt  to  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  intestine  and  assume 
the  form  of  SnbmnoOQS  polypi.  It  ia  said  that  these  polypi  by  being 
dragged  on  in  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestine  may  produce 
invagination.  ICncona  polypi  have  been  already  mentioned  as  occurring, 
especially  in  the  rectum,  in  catarrh. 


A  peculiar  form  of  tumour  ia  Cyst  of  the  vermiform  appendage.  In 
some  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  aperture  the  appendage  become*  dis- 
tended with  mucus  and  may  assume  large  dimensions,  as  in  Fig.  403. 
The  contents  may  remain  mucous  in  character  or  become  serous. 

Lymphoma  is  not  infrequent  as  a  form  of  secondary  new-formation  in 
the  intestine.  A  general  enlargement  of  the  closed  follicles  ocean 
sometimes  in  leukiemia  and  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  it  may  be  m 
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considerable  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  numerous  prominent  tumours 
projecting  from  the  surface. 

There  is,  however,  sometimes  a  more  definite  tumour-formation  in 
Lympho-sarcoma,  when  the  primary  lesion  is  localized  in  the  mesenteric 
and  intestinal  lymphatic  structures.  There  may  be  extensive  tracts  of 
the  intestine  infiltrated  with  lymphatic  tissue  which  may  replace  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  other  coats,  so  that  sometimes  the  enlarged 
intestinal  tube  is  converted  into  a  soft  white  structure  composed  of 
lymphatic  gland  tissue  (see  under  Lympho-sarcoma). 

literature. — Klebs,  Handb.,  i.,  1869;  Cripps,  (numerous  illustrations)  Path, 
trans.,  1881,  xxxii.,  87;  Haack,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Ghir.,  xxix.,  1883;  Weiobbt, 
(Secondary  cancer)  Virch.  Arch.,  1876,  Ixvii.,  513;  GARRiNaTON,  (Hodgkin's  die., 
with  references  to  literature)  Path,  trans.,  xxxv.,  385.  Literature  of  other  forms 
of  tumour  in  Orth,  Lehrb.  der  path.  Anat.,  1877,  p.  855;  Goats,  (Gysts  of  vermiform) 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1875,  i. ;  Struthers,  (Varieties  of  appendage  and  ctecum)  Edin. 
Med.  Jour.,  1893. 

XI.— OBSTRUCTION  TO  THE  CALIBRE  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

This  condition  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  as  occasioned  by 
several  of  the  lesions  already  described.  It  may  be  well  here  to  sum 
up  the  various  forms  of  intestinal  obstniction  and  to  describe  the  effects 
produced  when  the  calibre  of  the  intestine  is  interrupted. 

Causes  of  obstruction. — Next  to  hernia,  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
obstruction  is  the  contraction  of  cicatrices  resulting  from  ulceration,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  ulcers  are  malignant,  that  is  to  say, 
they  arise  by  the  breaking  down  of  cancers.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  contractions  of  the  calibre  such  as  these  the  direct  cause  of  the 
final  obstruction  may  be  the  folding  of  the  mucous  membrane  above  the 
stricture,  this  acting  like  a  valve  to  the  narrowed  part.  Tumours  also 
obstruct  sometimes  by  their  bulk.  Similarly  gall-stones,  masses  of 
faeces,  collections  of  round  worms,  may  occlude  the  calibre.  Invagina- 
tion is  the  commonest  cause  in  children.  There  is  also  twisting  or 
torsion.  Lastly,  we  have  obstruction  by  incarceration,  the  intestine 
passing  into  a  position  where  a  loop  is  caught  at  the  neck  and  strangled. 
Hernias  form  the  commonest  examples  of  this  kind,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  intestine  slips  under  a  bridge  or  ligament, 
and  gets,  as  it  were,  pinioned  and  compressed.  These  latter  merit 
further  consideration. 

Obstruction  by  a  bridle  or  ligament  occurs  so  obviously  to  the  mind 

that  its  frequency  is  apt  to  be  overrated.     In  reality  it  forms  a  small 

proportion  of  the  entire  cases.     The  abnormal  band  may  be  formed  by 

the  adhesion  of  normal  or  other  structures  to  various  parts  of  the 

3k  — 
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abdomen  so  as  to  form  bridges.  Thus  the  vermiform  appendage  may 
adhere  by  its  tip  and  form  a  bridge ;  or  a  Meckel's  diverticulum  may 
also  similarly  adhere ;  or  the  omentum  may  be  tied  down  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  a  narrow  bridle.  But  sometimes  the  band  is  itself 
distinctly  of  new-formation ;  there  has  been  a  local  peritonitis,  and  two 
opposing  surfaces  have  become  adherent  in  the  usual  way  of  inflam- 
matory adhesion,  by  vascular  connective  tissue ;  by  the  movements  of 
the  intestine  the  connective  tissue  has  been  dragged  upon  and  elongated 
till  it  forms  a  band  or  ligament,  which  may  afterwards  tie  down  a  loop 
of  intestine.  The  formation  of  such  bands  is  mostly  the  result  of 
tubercular  peritonitis  which  has  undergone  healing,  recovery  from  this 
disease  being  more  frequent  than  might  be  supposed. 

A  very  anusual  form  of  incaroeration  is  that  in  which  there  is  an  Aperture  In  the 
mesentery  through  which  the  intestine  passes.  This  may  be  produced  by  a  tear  in 
the  mesentery.  In  a  case  observed  by  the  author  there  was  a  large  round  gap  about 
five  inches  in  diameter  with  rounded  edges,  and  obviously  of  long  standing,  perhaps 
congenital.  The  greater  part' of  the  small  intestine  had  become  impacted  in  a  com- 
plicated fashion  into  the  aperture,  and  obstruction  had  finally  resulted. 

Results  of  obstruction. — The  most  direct  effect  is  that  the  intestinal 
contents  accumulate  in  the  parts  of  the  intestine  above  the  seat  of 
obstruction.  The  bowel  may  be  greatly  distended  and  its  muscular 
tissue  paralyzed  by  the  internal  pressure.  The  stagnating  faeces 
decompose,  decomposition  being  more  rapid  and  complete  and  absorp- 
tion more  considerable  in  the  case  of  fluid  faeces.  As  a  result  of 
decomposition  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  may  acquire  the 
characters  of  those  of  the  large.  This  decomposition  of  the  intestinal 
contents  leads  to  several  important  results.  In  the  first  place  there 
may  be  great  formation  of  gas  which  still  further  distends  and  may 
prorluce  the  condition  of  exaggerated  inflation  called  Meteorism.  Then 
a  return  of  the  fieces  in  the  reverse  direction  may  occur,  and  if  the 
decomposition  is  sufficiently  advanced  there  may  be  a  vomiting  of 
matter  having  the  characters  of  faeces.  This  alarming  phenomenon  of 
Stercoraceoos  vomiting  is  sometimes  referred  to  a  reverse  current 
extending  from  the  colon.  We  can  hardly  suppose,  however,  that  the 
faeces  are  able  to  pass  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  and  for  the  most  jiart  the 
vomited  matters  are  really  the  stagnant  contents  of  the  small  intestine 
which  have  undergone  fiecal  decomi)osition.  Of  course  there  is  a 
reverse  current,  else  the  intestinal  contents  would  not  reach  the 
stomach.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  vermicular  movement 
in  the  reverse  direction.  If  the  intestine  is  distended,  and  is  interrupted 
at  a  particular  point,  then  the  vermicular  movement  in  the  usual  direc 
tnon  will  carry  the  external  layer  of  contents  downwards  to  the  point 
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of  obstruction.  In  order  to  accommodate  this  fredh  arrival  there  must 
be  a  return  current  upwards  in  the  centre  of  the  tube.  There  is  a 
similar  condition  to  what  exists  normally  in  the  stomach  where  the 
contents  are  carried  to  the  pylorus,  and  meeting  the  obstructing 
sphincter  return  for  the  most  part  down  the  centre  of  the  cavity 
towards  the  fundus. 

Again,  the  products  of  decomposition  may  be  absorbed  to  an  abnormal 
extent  and  appear  in  the  urine.  There  are  two  substances  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  substances  which  are  normally 
present  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  urine,  namely,  Indican  and  Carbolic 
acid.  In  cases  of  obstruction  these  substances,  one  or  both,  are  increased 
in  quantity  sometimes  to  a  very  striking  extent.  This  increase  does 
not  occur  unless  the  stagnation  extends  to  the  small  intestine  where 
the  albuminoids  are  present.  It  does  not  occur  therefore  in  ordinary 
constipation  which  affects  the  large  intestine  alone,  because  the  albu- 
minoids are  absorbed  before  they  reach  the  large  intestine. 

Literature. — Gohnheim,  AUg.  Path.,  ii.,  147,  1882;  Jaff^,  (Indican  in  arine) 
Virch.  Arch.,  Ixx.,  72,  1877;  Salkowski,  iWd.,  Ixxiii.,  409, 1878;  Bbieoer,  Zeitschr. 
f.  klin.  Med.,  iii. 
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SECTION  VII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER,   PANCREAS,  AND 

PERITONEUM. 


A. — The  liver.  Introduction.  Post-mortem  changes.  I.  Malformations  and 
DeformltleB.  II.  DisorderB  of  Circulation.  1.  Passive  hyperemia  (nutmeg 
liver),  2.  Thrombosis  and  Embolism.  III.  Retrograde  changes,  chiefly  fatty 
infiltration,  amyloid  disease,  and  pigmentation  ;  Icterus.  IV.  Acute  Tellov 
Atrophy.  V.  Hypertrophy  and  Regeneration.  VI.  Inflammationi.  1.  Sup- 
purative hepatitis,  including  tropical  and  pya^mic  abscesses ;  also  biliary 
abscess.  2.  Chronic  interstitial  hepatitis,  Cirrhosis ;  causation ;  lesions ; 
effects.  Biliary  and  hypertrophic  cirrhosis.  3.  Perihepatitis.  VII.  Bsrphilit 
and  Tuberculosis.  Syphilitic  cirrhosis  and  gummata.  Tuberculosis,  chiefly 
secondary.  VIII.  Tumours,  chiefly  cancers ;  occasionally  primary — chiefly 
secondary.     Parasites,  chiefly  Echinococcus. 

B. —Bile-ducts  and  Gall-bladder.  I.  Gall-stones,  single  and  multiple,  2.  Obstruc- 
tion of  ducts,  3.  Rupture  and  perforation,  4.  Tumours. 

C. — Pancreas.  Malformations,  haemorrhages,  inflammations,  retrograde  changes. 
Tumours,  especially  cancers.   .  Concretions  and  obstructions  of  duct. 

D. — Peritoneum.  Introduction.  1.  Malformations;  2.  Disonlers  of  circulation, 
chiefly  haemorrhage  and  ascites ;  chylous  ascites  and  ascites  adiposus ;  3. 
Inflammations,  septic,  chronic ;  4.  Tuberculosis,  tubercular  peritonitis,  healing 
and  its  results  ;  5.  Tumours,  including  Retroperitoneal  sarcoma. 

E.  —Secondary  Extension  of  Cancers  of  the  Abdominal  Organs. 

A. — The  Liver. 

TNTRODUCTORY.— The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  its 
*"  weight  being  on  an  average  from  48  to  58  ounces  in  the  adult 
male  and  40  to  50  ounces  in  the  female. 

In  its  Function  the  liver  is  related  to  the  intestinal  canal  and  the 
blood.  The  formation  of  bile  is  probably  the  least  of  its  functions,  but 
as  the  bile  pigment  is  derived  from  the  haemoglobin,  there  must  be  a 
destruction  or  removal  of  eflfete  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the  liver.  A 
more  important  function  is  the  preparation  of  glycogen,  whatever  may 
be  the  uses  to  which  this  substance  is  put.  The  liver  also  seems  to 
have  important  relations  to  the  free  fat  of  the  body,  and  under  certain 
circumstances  stores  it  up  in  its  substance  (see  Fatty  Infiltration). 
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The  functions  of  the  liver  being  thus  manifold  and  somewhat  obscure, 
the  effects  of  disease  on  it  are  difficult  to  disentangle.  Many  of  the 
diseases  cause  atrophy  of  its  proper  tissue,  but  they  nearly  all  at  the 
same  time  affect  either  the  body  as  a  whole  or  the  vascular  arrangements 
of  the  abdomen  which  are  so  peculiarly  related  to  the  liver. 

The  Gircalation  of  the  liver  is  very  peculiar  and  claims  special 
attention,  because  most  diseases  of  the  organ  produce  important  effects 
upon  it.  Most  of  the  blood  comes  to  the  liver  by  the  Portal  vein,  and 
the  proper  hepatic  tissue  is  arranged  in  relation  to  the  ultimate  ramifica- 
tions, and  they  are  in  immediate  connection  with  the  hepatic  lobules. 
The  Hepatic  lobule  is  a  group  of  hepatic  cells  with  blood-vessels, 
measuring  about  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  having  in 
man  a  polygonal  or  somewhat  globular  shape.  The  interlobular  vein 
lying  outside  the  lobule  sends  capillaries  into  it,  and  these  seeking  the 
centre  of  the  lobule  open  into  the  central  or  intralobular  vein  which  is 
the  radicle  of  the  hepatic  vein.  Between  the  capillaries  lie  the  hepatic 
cells,  which  are  arranged  in  rows  or  cylinders  radiating  from  the  centre 
of  the  lobule  like  the  capillaries.  The  stellate  cells  of  Kupffer  lie 
between  the  hepatic  cells  and  the  capillaries  and  seem  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  both. 

Blood  is  also  brought  to  the  liver  by  the  Hepatic  artery  which 
supplies  chiefly  the  connective  tissue  and  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 
Its  capillaries  terminate  in  veins  which  open  into  the  interlobular  veins 
(according  to  Cohnheim  and  Litten),  so  that  this  blood  also  finds  its 
way  into  the  hepatic  capillaries  and  on  into  the  hepatic  vein. 

The  Connective  tissue  of  the  liver  is  often  described  as  if  it  formed 
a  special  covering  to  the  portal  vein,  being  called  Glisson's  capsule.  It 
really  forms  a  supporting  stroma  which  holds  the  portal  vein,  the 
hepatic  artery,  and  the  hepatic  duct,  which  all  lie  side  by  side.  The 
lymphatic  channels  are  also  contained  in  it.  In  swine  the  connective 
tissue  surrounds  each  lobule  and  defines  it  distinctly  from  its  neighbour, 
but  in  man  it  stops  short  at  the  interlobular  vein,  and  except  where 
this  vein  is,  the  lobules  at  their  margins  merge  into  each  other,  and 
their  capillaries  are  in  communication.  Examination  of  Fig.  405,  p.  891, 
in  which  the  lobules  are  demarcated  by  fatty  infiltration,  will  show  how 
they  run  into  one  another  at  their  peripheries.  Although  no  proper 
fibrillated  connective  tissue  is  present  inside  the  lobules,  yet  a  fine 
reticulum  accompanies  and  supports  the  capillaries. 

The  circulation  in  the  portal  vein,  and  especially  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  liver,  miLst  be  unusually  slow.  The  blood  before  it  reaches  the 
liver  has  passed  through  one  set  of  capillaries,  and  here  it  passes  through 
a  second  set ;  it  has  therefore  lost  very  largely  the  force  derived  from 
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the  contractions  of  the  heart.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the 
liver  is  so  frequently  the  seat  of  secondary  dejiosition  as  in  tuberculosis, 
cancers,  etc.,  and  of  the  deposition  of  solid  pigments.  We  may  suppose 
that  as  the  blood  moves  so  slowly  there  will  be  time  for  any  granular 
material  to  settle  down  and  produce  its  special  effects.  We  know  that 
when  vermilion  is  injected  into  the  blood  it  is  found  largely  in  the 
liver.  Similarly  the  pigment  containing  iron  present  in  the  blood  in 
pernicious  anaemia  is  found  largely  there. 

The  Hepatic  ducts  running  in  the  connective  tissue  along  with  the 
portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery  are  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium. 
These  are  connected  with  the  biliary  capillaries,  which  originate  inside 
the  lobules  and  seem  to  be  in  part  formed  by  the  hepatic  cells  themselves, 
each  cell  having  on  its  surface  a  groove  which,  with  a  corresponding 
groove  in  the  cell  opposed  to  it,  forms  a  tul>e. 

Post-mortem  changes. — The  liver  is  liable  to  local  alterations  in  colour,  in  the 
form  of  pale  aniemic  areas,  from  the  pressure  of  neighbouring  structures,  as  the 
ribs,  or  distended  loops  of  intestine.  It  frequently  also  assumes  a  blue  colour  from 
decomposition,  especially  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  transverse  colon. 

There  are  some  curious  cases  in  which  Oavities  flUed  with  gas  develop  through- 
out the  liver  after  death.  These  are  due  to  decomposition,  the  agents  of  which 
have  been  conveyed  to  the  liver  before  death.  The  condition  may  be  associated 
with  a  similar  appearance  in  the  spleen,  and  it  occurs  chiefly  in  cases  of  septic 
wounds. 

literature. — Qeneral  wotIca — Budd,  Dis.  of  liver,  2nd  ed.,  1852;  Murchison,  Clin, 
lect.  on  dis.  of  liver,  etc.,  2nd  ed.,  1877;  Anstie,  in  Reynolds'  Syst.  of  med.,  iii., 
1871 ;  Habershon,  Path,  and  treatment  of  some  diseases  of  liver,  1872 ;  Freruhs, 
Dis.  of  liver,  transl.  Syd.  Soc,  1858-()1 ;  Charcot,  Lemons  sur  les  malad.  du  foie, 
1877 ;  Hanot  et  Gilbert,  Malad.  du  foie,  1888. 

I.— MALFORMATIONS  AND  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Cong^enital  malformations  of  the  liver  are  not  common.  There  are 
cases  of  absence  of  the  liver,  and'  of  defect  of  one  of  the  lobes  or 
irregularity  in  the  lobes.  What  may  be  called  supernumerary  livers 
have  also  been  found  in  the  form  of  isolated  pieces  of  liver  tissue  ia  the 
suspensory  ligament.  Of  more  importance  is  congenital  absence  of  the 
gall  bladder,  along  with  which  there  is  usually  a  dilatation  of  the  bile 
ducts. 

The  liver  is  sometimes  Transposed  along  with  a  general  transposition 
of  the  viscera.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Fraser,  there  was  not  only  a 
transposition  but  an  occasional  Dislocation  of  the  liver,  which  came 
down  into  the  left  inguinal  region. 

An  Acquired  deformity  is  the  so-culled  Stay  liver  of  females.  This 
deformity  is  usually  stated  to  be  due  to  tight  lacing,  but  although 
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doubtless  greatly  aggravated  by  this,  it  is  also  induced  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  suspending  the  garments  by  a  tight  ligature  round  the 
waist.  The  effect  on  the  liver  is  that  it  is  greatly  flattened,  while  a 
transverse  shallow  depression  forms  along  the  upper  surface,  affecting 
chiefly  the  right  lobe.  In  this  groove  the  capsule  is  thickened,  and 
there  is  obviously  considerable  loss  of  liver  tissue.  Sometimes  the 
atrophy  along  this  groove  is  such  that  the  two  portions  can  be  folded 
together.  With  the  flattening  there  is  great  displacement  of  the  liver, 
whose  lower  edge  may  extend  as  far  down  as  the  umbilicus.  More  or 
less  of  this  deformity  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  female  bodies,  and 
also  in  the  bodies  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  tight 
belts  round  their  waists. 

Sometimes  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  presents 
elongated  depressions  passing  from  behind  forwards,  which  are  really 
Folds  of  the  liver,  and  are  produced  chiefly  when  there  is  some  obstruc- 
tion to  expiration.  In  that  case  the  diaphragm  is  depressed  by  the 
dilated  lung,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lower  ribs  are  drawn  down  in 
violent  expiratory  movements  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  pressed 
against  the  liver,  which  is  supported  below  by  the  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  muscles. 

The  liver  is  very  liable  to  Changes  of  position.  Tumours  or  fluid  in 
the  abdomen  carry  it  upwards.  Depressions  of  the  diaphragm  press  it 
downwards.  The  suspensory  ligament  may  be  elongated  so  that  the 
organ  is  unduly  movable,  and  may  undergo  displacement  downwards. 

Literature. — Thierfelder,  in  Ziemssen's  Cycl.,  ix.,  1887 ;  Laudau,  Wanderleber 
und  Hangebauch  der  Frauen,  1885  ;  Fraser,  Olasg.  Med.  Jour.,  xx.,  1883. 

II.— AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  CIRCULATION   IN  THE  LIVER. 

1.  Passive  hyperaBmia. — This  is  perhaps  the  commonest  of  all  affec- 
tions of  the  liver.  The  names  Nutmeg  liver  and  Bed  atrophy  are 
sometimes  given  in  cases  of  prolonged  passive  hyperaemia,  these  names 
indicating  certain  appearances  presented  by  the  tissue.  Passive  hyper- 
aemia occurs  when  any  obstruction  exists  in  the  circulation  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  interfere  with  the  return  of  blood  from  the  inferior  vena 
cava  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  commonest  cause  is  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  especially  mitral  disease,  but  it  also  results  from 
obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  as  in  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema, etc.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  general  engorgement  of  the 
systemic  venous  circulation,  with  increase  of  blood-pressure  in  the 
veins.  As  the  normal  circulation  in  the  liver  is  unusually  slow,  and 
the  blood-pressure  low,  any  increase  in  the  blood-pressure  in  the  general 
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venous  circulation  will  tetl  particularly  on  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  and 
we  may  even  suppose  that  the  blood  passing  up  the  inferior  cava  may 
in  such  cases  regurgitate  into  the  hepatic  vein. 

The  result  of  this  is  very  great  distension  of  the  hepatic  vein  and  its 
radicles — the  central  or  intralobular  veins.  The  distension  extends  to 
the  capillanes  which  as  in  Fig  404  are  sometimes  found  enonnously 
dilated  The  dilated  capillanes  by  pressure  cause  Atrophy  of  the 
hepatic  cells  and  it  often  happens  that  the  central  parts  of  the  lobules 
are  entirely   occupied   bv  enormously  dieted   capillanes,  while  the 
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hepatic  cells  are  hardly  visible  (see  Hgiirc).  The  remains  of  the  hepatic 
cells  freciuentiy  contain  brown  Fluent  granuleB.  The  atrophy  of  the 
hepatic  cells  in  these  regions  may  be  complete,  only  a  few  pigment 
maeaes  representing  them.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  simple  atrophy  we 
have  Fatty  defeneration  of  the  hepatic  cells,  localized  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  lobules. 

Sometimes  in  addition  to  these  chungcs  there  is  a  hypertrophy  of 
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the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  lobules,  but  this  is  usually  incon-    . 
siderable,  and  it  is  a  Tniat.ft]rp^  yigW  tib^^  '^  o\frhf\Maj\f  tha  Ir^ai^arises    \ 
out  of  passive  hyperemia. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  organ  appears  unduly  red.  On  close  examina- 
tion even  of  the  general  surface,  but  more  specially  of  the  cut  surface, 
it  is  seen  that  there  are  minute  areas  of  a  deep  red  colour  corresponding 
with  the  central  parts  of  the  lobules,  and  these  are  surrounded  by  zones 
of  a  grey  or  yellowish  colour.  The  result  is  that  the  lobules  are,  as  it 
were,  mapped  out  by  these  contrasting  colours,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  individually  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Sometimes  several  adjacent 
lobules  are  almost  completely  occupied  by  dilated  vessels,  and  there  is 
a  narrow  ring  of  normal  tissue  around  each,  so  that  the  portion  of  liver 
has,  as  a  whole,  an  almost  cavernous  structure  and  presents  a  deep  red 
colour  on  section.  It  is  these  variations  in  colour  and  figuring  which 
give  the  cut  surface  the  appearance  of  the  section  of  a  Nutmeg. 

In  parts  where  there  has  been  great  loss  of  the  proper  tissue,  the 
liver  may  appear  to  the  naked  eye  after  death  partially  atrophied. 
During  life  the  dilated  veins  and  capillaries  are  distended  with  blood, 
but  after  death,  the  blood-pressure  being  removed,  those  may,  to  some 
extent,  collapse.  In  this  way  the  surface  has  sometimes  a  granular 
appearance,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  that  of  cirrhosis,  but  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  depressed  or  atrophied'  parts  have  a  deep  red 
colour. 

2.  Thrombosis  and  Embolism. — Thrombosis  of  the  Portal  vein  is  o^ 
somewhat  frequent  occurrence,  especially  as  a  result  of  cirrhosis.  It 
also  occurs  sometimes  by  propagation  of  thrombosis  from  the  radicles 
of  the  vein,  or  by  embolism  from  them.  The  consequences  to  the  liver 
itself,  even  of  complete  closure  of  the  portal  vein,  are  not  so  important 
as  might  be  expected.  It  is  stated  by  some  that  it  may  lead  to  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  but  there  is  no  proper  foundation  for  this  statement,  and 
cirrhosis  is  much  more  frequently  the  cause  than  the  result  of  throm- 
bosis. It  has  also  been  asserted  that  diabetes  mellitus  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein.  The  consequences  outside  the 
liver  are  much  more  important.  There  is  dilatation  of  the  radicles  of 
the  portal  vein  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  with  ascites,  which  is  generally 
very  extreme.  The  results  in  this  regard  are  essentially  similar  to 
those  which  occur  in  cirrhosis,  and  are  referred  to  more  particularly 
below,  under  that  heading. 

Thrombosis  and  embolism  of  the  Hepatic  artery  are  not  usually  of 
consequence  unless  the  plug  be  of  a  septic  nature.  The  hepatic  artery 
is  not  an  end,-artery,  and  if  some  of  its  branches  be  obstructed  the 
anastomosing  communications  restore  the  circulation.     Besides  this  the 
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portal  vessels  remain  to  nourish  the  hepatic  tissue  if  the  hepatic  artery 

be  obstructed. 

u     Embolism  of  the  hepatic  vein  by  solid  bodies  passing  backwards  by 

gjf   gravitation  from  the  inferior  vena  cava  has  been  observed  in  a  few  cases 

ft  Ak^     (Recklinghausen).     Thrombosis  of  this  vein  occurs  in  cases  of  cancer 

I     t^    and  of  abscess  of  the  liver. 

III.— RETROGRADE  CHANGES  IN  THE  LIVER. 

1.  Necrosis. — On  account  of  the  double  blood-supply  in  the  liver 
necrosis  seldom  occurs.  In  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  liver,  however,  in 
which  fissures  cut  off  the  blood-supply  from  a  wedge-shaped  piece,  the 
author  observed  the  appearance  of  the  pale  infarction.  The  tissue  both 
in  naked-eye  and  microscopic  characters  showed  the  appearances  of 
coagulation-necrosis.  There  is  also  necrosis  in  connection  with  the 
pysemic  abscess. 

2.  Atrophy. — The  hepatic  parenchyma  is  very  liable  to  atrophy. 
We  have  a  General  atrophy  in  cases  of  emaciation  and  inanition,  an<i 
also  as  a  senile  phenomenon.  In  these  cases  the  liver  is  small  in  size 
and  deep  in  colour. 

Local  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  usually  the  result  of  pressure,  as  by 
tumours  growing  in  the  liver,  by  dilated  capillaries,  by  the  swollen 
capillaries  in  amyloid  disease,  or  otherwise.  Indeed  the  hepatic  cells 
seem  very  readily  to  give  way  before  pressure,  so  that,  for  example, 
one  often  sees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  growing  cancer  the  hepatic 
cells  flattened  out  concentrically  and  atrophied. 

3.  Parenchymatous  infiltration. — This  occurs,  as  we  have  previously 
seen,  m  connection  with  many  acute  diseases.  It  is  this  which  causes 
the  enlargement  of  the  liver  in  the  acute  fevers,  pneumonia,  erysipelas, 
etc.  The  hepatic  cells  are  highly  granular,  and  if  the  albuminous 
granules  be  destroyed  by  liquor  potassae  it  will  be  seen  that  there  arc 
numerous  fine  fat  granules,  the  cloudy  swelling  passing  into  fatty 
degeneration. 

4.  Fatty  deg^eneration. — This  is  frequently  seen  as  a  further  stage  of 
the  condition  just  mentioned,  and  is  a  special  feature  in  acute  yellow 
atrophy  to  be  presently  described.  It  is  also  usually  present  in  per- 
nicious anaemia.  A  more  localized  fatty  degeneration  is  met  Mrith  in 
consequence  of  local  affections  of  the.  liver,  as  in  passive  hj^persemia, 
but  more  especially  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  minute  fat  granules  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells. 

5.  Fatty  infiltration. — The  pathology  of  this  condition  has  been 
referred  to  in  a  former  |)art  of  this  work  (see  p.  141).  It  is  most 
typically   seen  in   phthisis   pulmonalis   and  in   some   other  wasting 
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diseases      It  also  occurs    although  in  a  somen  hat  different  form    in 
chronic  ulc4.hoh8m 

In  fatty  infiltration  fat  is  brought  by  the  portal  vbsboIs  and  deposited 
in  the  hepatic  cells.     It  is  first  deposited  m  those  nearest  the  terminals 
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of  the  portal  \'ein,  that  is  to  gay,  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  lobules 
(see  Fig.  405),  so  that  at  first  each  lobule  has  ji  peripheral  zone  of  fatty 
infiltration.  This  is  ver^-  markedly  seen  when  a  section  is  examined 
microscopically  in  the  fresh  state  or  stained  with  osraic  acid.  In  the 
latter  case  the  fatty  peripheral  parts 
become  of  a  blackish  toloiir.  and 
the  section  assumes  a  very  striking 
figured  appeai'ance  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  As  the  condition  ad\'ances, 
more  and  more  of  the  lobule  is 
affected,  and  the  infiltration  may 
overtake  its  whole  extent.  Even  in 
extreme  cases,  however,  it  usually  cciiaHn!i^iii.tcd,rind  Uisymniliin  inrgcmt'd 
preijonderates  at  the  peripheral  '""''"'  ""i""  "  ■  "po- 
parts. The  fat  is  present  in  larger  and  smaller  drops  inside  the  hepatic 
cells,  but  the  tendency  is  for  the  drops  to  assume  a  considerable  size 
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(as  in  Fig.  406).  The  protoplasm  of  the  cells  is  pushed  aside  by  the 
fat,  but  its  function  is  not  apparently  interfered  with.  The  stellate 
cells  of  Kupffer  are  sometimes  specially  affected. 

The  fatty  liver  is  increased  in  weight,  and  in  extreme  cases  it  may 
be  double  the  normal.  The  organ  is  enlarged  generally,  rounded  at  the 
edges  and  increased  in  thickness.  It  is  unduly  soft  in  consistence  and 
has  an  opaque  pale  yellow  colour  which  may  be  very  marked,  and  merge 
towards  a  saffron  yellow.  It  is  nearly  always  possible  with  the  naked 
eye  to  distinguish  evidences  of  the  lobular  distribution  of  the  fat.  The 
lobules  are,  in  fact,  mapped  out  in  the  most  characteristic  figured 
manner,  so  that,  on  looking  closely,  we  can  distinguish  each  with 
perfect  accuracy. 

The  appearance  presents  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  nutmeg  liver, 
where  also  the  lobules  are  mapped  out ;  but  in  the  fatty  liver  it  is  by  unduly  pale 
tissue  at  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  lobules,  which  contrasts  with  the  normal 
central  parts ;  while  in  the  other  case  it  is  the  normal  which  is  at  the  periphery, 
and  it  contrasts  with  the  red  central  parts,  and  the  whole  cut  surface  is  unduly 
red. 

In  Chronic  alcoholism  the  fat  is  more  generally  distributed.  The 
liver  as  a  whole  has  a  soft  greasy  appearance,  and  fat  will  be  found  in 
larger  and  sm&ller  drops  throughout  the  lobules. 

6.  Amyloid  degeneiation. — The  liver  is  usually  affected  when  amy- 
loid disease  exists  in  the  body,  but  the  affection  shows  great  differences 
in  degree.  It  may  be  very  slight  in  the  liver  while  very  advanced  in 
the  spleen  and  kidney,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  not  known  how  these 
differences  are  determined.  In  phthisis  pulmonalis,  which  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  amyloid  disease,  we  have  all  varieties  in  distribution. 

The  degeneration  appears  first  in  the  arteries  and  capillaries,  the 
appearance  in  the  latter  being  as  if,  at  intervals,  the  wall  were  swelled 
up  by  a  translucent  material.  In  these  earlier  stages  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  making  out  that  inside  the  lobules  it  is  the  capillaries 
which  are  affected.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  capillaries  is 
beautifully  shown  by  the  rose-pink  colour  in  a  section  stained  with 
methyl  violet,  the  appearance  being  almost  that  of  an  injected  specimen. 
Even  in  the  earlier  periods  considerable  atrophy  of  the  hepatic  cells 
can  be  observed  as  a  result  of  prftR«ur<y  fr^pi  tl^e  ^swollen  capillaries, 
and  the  atrophic  cells  frequently  contain  fat.  In  advanced  stages  the 
cells  are  very  greatly  destroyed,  so  that  the  liver  tissue  is  replaced 
I  by  amyloid  substance.  The  tissue  still  shows  indications  of  the  lobular 
arrangement,  and  also  of  the  capillaries,  although  scarcely  any  hepatic 
cells  remain  (see  Fig.  50,  p.  147). 

It  is  remarkable  that,  w^ith  this  great  loss  of  the  secreting  subetance, 
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there  is  actual  increase  in  size  and  weight  of  the  liver.  It  is  not! 
uncommon  to  find  the  liver  weighing  two  or  three  times  the  normal.  | 
The  increase  in  size  is  not  proportionate  to  that  in  weight,  as  the  amy- 
loid substance  is  of  greater  density  than  the  liver  tissue.  The  edges  of 
the  organ  are  rounded  and  its  consistence  elastic  and  resistant.  The 
surface,  and  especially  the  cut  surface,  is  homogeneous  and  presents 
a  peculiar  translucent  waxy  appearance,  which  in  advanced  stages  is 
highly  characteristic. 

7.  Pigmentary  infiltration. — The  hepatic  tissue  is  liable  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  different  forms  of  pigmentation. 

Icterus  is  the  most  frequent  and  obvious  cause  of  pigmentary  in- 
filtration of  the  liver.     We  have  here  to  do  with  hepatogenous  icterus, 
arising  from  obstruction  of  the  bile  ducts.     When  the   bile  ducts 
are  obstructed  the  secretion  of  bile  does  not  cease,  and  as  excretion  is 
hindered  there  occurs  a  re-absorption  of  the  bile.     As  the  hepatic 
cells  lie  between  the  biliary  capillaries  and  the  blood,  the  bile  must, 
traverse  the  former  to  reach  the  latter,  and  consequently  the  hepaticJ 
cells  are  most  immediately  and  directly  stained  with  the  re-absorbeJ 
biliary  pigment.     The  pigment  at  first  stains  the_cells^^eneral]y,  but? 
when  the  process  is  prolonged,  the  bile  ia_dfipQaitfidJm__the  cells  as  solid 
granules,  which  have  a.  deep  brown  orgreenisb-CoLour.    The  pigmentary 
deposit  occura^hiefly  in  the  central  parts  of  t\\^  lobules.     The  bile 
sometimes  condenses  in  the  biliary  capillaries  and  forms  solid  plugs 
or  moulds  of  these. 

In  the  adult  the  biliary  coloaring  matter,  although  similar  in  con- 
stitution to  hsematoidin,  rarely  forms  crystals.  In  the  newly  born  we 
have  already  seen  (p.  144)  that  icterus  is  associated  with  a  crystalline 
condition  of  the  pigment.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  in  ordin- 
ary icterus  neonatorum  the  pigment  is  haematoidin  of  haematogenous 
origin.  The  author  is  able  to  say,  however,  that  in  true  obstructive 
icterus  in  infants,  the  pigment  forms  crystals.  He  found  it  so  in  a 
case  of  congenital  atresia  of  the  ducts,  and  in  one  of  obstruction  due  to 
thrombo-phlebitis  of  the  umbilical  vein. 

This  biliary  infiltration  of  the  liver  occurs  in  consequence  of  an  ob- 
stniction  either  of  the  main  duct  (ductus  communis)  or  of  the  finer 
ducts  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  as  in  cases  of  Cirrhosis  and  Cancer 
of  the  liver,  having  in  that  case  a  partial  distribution  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  lesion  which  causes  it. 

Infiltration  with  haemosiderin  derived  from  the  blood-pigment  occurs, 
as  already  mentioned,  in  pernicious  ansemia.  In  Pernicious  ansBmia 
there  is  a  reddish  brown  pigment  deposited  in  the  hepatic  cells,  which 
may  give  a  general  coloration  to  the  organ  as  a  whole.     In  addition, 
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l^niileB  eontunin;  iron  are  present  in  the  liver,  and  may  bo  detected 
by  the  dark  green  colour  which  they  assume  on  the  addition  of  sulphide 
of  ammonium  or  by  the  blue  colour  with  feirocjanide  of  potassium  and 
hydrochloric  acid,     (See  Fig.  19,  p.  72.) 


IV.-ACUTE  YELLOW  ATROPHXJJF  THE  LIVER. 
This  disease,  although  by  its  name  it  is  connected  with  a  definite 
lesion  in  the  liver,  is  really  a  general  one,  due  to  a  morbid  poieon  in 
the  blood.  In  some  cases  the  poison  seems  to  be  septic  in  its  character, 
the  disease  coming  on  in  the  course  of  septic  infection,  especially  in  the 
puerperal  state  or  in  erysipelas,  but  generally  no  definite  poison  can  be 
traced.  Several  obseri'ers  have  sought  to  connect  the  disease  with 
certain  forms  of  microbes  (Klebs,  Zander,  etc.).  In  connection  with  its 
origin  from  a  morbid  poison  it  is  interesting  that  phosphorus  produces 
changes  so  similar  that 
some  observers  have  sug- 
gested that  acute  yellow 
atrophy  is  always  due  to 
poisoning  with  phosphorus. 
This  view,  however,  is  not 
tenable. 

Although  at  post-mortem 
examination   the   liver    is 
nearly  always  reduced  in 
size,  yet  in  some  cases  it 
is    found    enlarged,    and 
there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  earlier  stages 
it   is  generally   enlarged. 
The  enlarged  liver  is  of  a 
re  lire  nuniwTiu*  brownish  yollow  or  bright 
iDiiiu- dnp  nd  ycllow  cotour,  either  gener- 
ally   or    in     streaks     and 
patches.     In  these  parts  the  cells  are  enlarged  and  full  of  fat  granules. 
Although  this  is  a  true  fatty  degeneration,  yet  the  fat  is  in  compara- 
tively large  drops. 

In  the  further  stages  the  liver  is  found  smaller  than  normal,  and  its 
tissue  is  soil  and  flabby.  The  capsule  is  often  wrinkled  from  the 
atrophy  of  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  the  oi^n  flattens  out  by  its 
own  weight,  its  thickness  being  greatly  diminished.  The  diminution 
in  size  often  affects  the  left  lobe  esi>ecially.  On  cutting  into  the  organ 
the  section  shows  usually  different  shades  of  colour.    The  predoK 
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tint  is  yellow,  varying  from  the  colour  of  gamboge  to  a  dark  yellowish 
brown.  Mixed  with  this,  however,  there  is  tissue  of  a  red. colour 
forming  the  red  substance  of  Zenker.  Where  the  colour  is  yellow  the 
tissue  is  softest,  but  the  red  parts  are  the  most  atrophied,  the  red 
substance  arising  by  the  absorption  of  the  degenerated  hepatic  cells. 

On  examining  the  yellow  tissue  under  the  microscope,  it  will  hardly 
be  recognizable  as  that  of  the  liver  (see  Fig.  407).  There  are  no 
proper  hepatic  cells,  but  instead  irregular  masses  containing  fat  drops 
and  granular  debris,  with  here  and  there  rhombic  crystals  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour.  The  Crystals  of  pigno^ent  have  the  characters  of  those 
of  hsematoidin  and  bilirubin.  Sometimes  Leucine  is  found  in  opaque 
clumps,  white  in  colour  and  generally  stratified.  Acicular  crystals  of 
Tyrosine  are  also  found. 

The  red  substance  does  not  present  the  abundant  fatty  debris ;  that 
has  been  cleared  away,  and  there  is  now  a  fibrous  material  visible, 
merely  sprinkled  with  fat  granules.  In  the  red  substance  there  are 
evidences  of  new-formation  in  the  form  of  glandular-looking  processes, 
which  has  been  taken  to  indicate  an  attempt  at  regeneration  of  the 
lost  hepatic  substance,  beginning  in  the  capillary  network  of  the  hepatic 
ducts. 

Besides  the  changes  in  the  liver,  there  are  lesions  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  epithelium  of  the  kidneys 
and  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  heart.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  a 
general  disease. 

literature. — Fberichs,  Dis.  of  liver,  Syd. 'Soc.  transl.,  1858-61;  Klebs,  Handb. 
i.,  1869;  Zenker,  (very  complete  articles)  D.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  x.,  166,  1872; 
CoATB,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1875,  i.;  Ashley,  Liverp.  Med.  Chir.  Jour.,  1883;  Zandeb, 
(Microbes)  Virch.  Arch.,  lix.,  1«74 ;  Tomkixs  and  Dreschfeld,  Lancet,  1884,  i., 
606 ;  BoiNET  et  Boy-Teissieb,  Rev.  de  M^d.,  1886 ;  Cornil  et  Brault,  (Phos- 
phorus poisoning)  Jour,  de  I'anat.  et  de  la  phys.,  1882 ;  Ossikowbky,  Wien.  med. 
Wochenschr.,  1881 ;  Meder,  Ziegler*s  Beitrage,  xvii.,  143 ;  Mabchand,  ihid-^  206. 

v.— hypp:rtrophy  and  regeneration  of  the  liver. 

Experiments  in  animals  have  shown  that  removal  of  portions  of  the 
liver  is  followed  by  a  regenerative  growth  of  the  various  structures  of 
the  organ,  this  growth  being  by  the  usual  process  of  Karyomitosis. 
The  growth  is  not  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lesion,  but  the 
whole  liver  may  take  part  in  it.  It  has  been  stated  by  Ponfick  that 
after  removal  of  from  a  half  to  three  fourths  of  the  volume  of  the  liver, 
there  occurs  in  a  comparatively  short  time  such  a  compensatory  hyper- 
trophy of  the  rest  of  the  tissue  as  to  restore  the  original  weight  of  the 
organ. 
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In  man  there  are  evidences  of  a  similar  power  of  compensatory 
hypertrophy  and  regeneration  when  portions  of  the  liver  are  lost  by 
disease  or  injury.  In  a  case  observed  by  the  author  there  had  b^en  a 
congenital  loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  right  lobe,  apparently  from  some 
injury  early  in  foetal  life,  as  the  right  kidney  was  also  wanting.  In 
this  case  the  left  lobe  was  greatly  increased  in  size,  and  the  liver  as  a 
whole  was  of  normal  dimensions.  A  similar  though  probably  more 
limited  compensatory  hypertrophy  occurs  from  destruction  of  liver  tissue 
in  adult  life.  The  destruction  may  be  by  syphilitic  disease,  by  pressure 
of  hydatids,  by  cicatrices,  and  even  by  cirrhosis.  The  region  of  the 
atrophy  will  determine  that  of  the  hypertrophy ;  sometimes  the  left 
lobe  or  the  lobus  Spigelii  undergoes  great  enlargement. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  liver  as  a  whole  is  enlarged  without 
any  apparent  alteration  in  stnicture,  as  if  from  a  general  hypertrophy. 
This  is  commonly  the  case  in  rickets.  The  liver  is  usually  but  not 
always  enlarged  in  diabetes. 

Uterature. — Hess,  Virch.  Arch.,  cxxi. ;  Meistek,  Gentralbl.  f.  allg.  Path.,  ii., 
1891 ;  PoDWYSsozKi,  Ziegler's  Beitriige,  i.,  1886 ;  Ponfick,  Fcstsohr.  f.  Virchow, 
1891 ;  Coats,  Proc.  Lond.  Med.  Soc,  vii. 

VI.— INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

1.  Suppurative  hepatitis. — Acute  suppurative  inflammation  occurs 
in  connection  with  septic  processes,  which  have  been  propagated  to  the 
liver. 

(a)  The  Tropical  abscess  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  in  this  country, 
except  in  persons  who  have  been  in  hot  climates,  especially  in  India. 
Much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  which  gives  rise 
to  the  abscess.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  associated  with 
dysentery,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  the  abscess  in  the  liver 
arises  by  the  amoeba  coli  or  by  septic  microbes  being  carried  from  the 
ulcerated  intestine  to  the  liver.  This  view,  however,  is  not  beyond 
question,  and  post-mortem  examination  shows  that  the  tropical  abscess 
is  by  no  means  uniformly  associated  with  dysentery.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  an  existing  abscess  by  causing  congestion  of  the  portal 
circulation  may  predispose  to  inflammation  of  the  intestine  (Finlayson). 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  certain  states  of  the  liver  predispose  to  the 
development  of  the  agents  in  question,  and  that  they  may  find  entrance 
to  the  body  without  any  lesion  of  the  intestine. 

A  confirmation  of  this  view  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  testified  by  Dr.  David  Wilkie 
of  Simla,  that  in  India,  while  the  death  rate  from  dysentery  amoDg  oaiives  is  not 
far  from  that  among  Europeans,  that  from  hepatitis  is  propoTtioiially  greater 
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amongst  Europeans,  probably  from  predisposition,  brought  about  by  their  mode  of 
living  and  racial  oharacteristics.  Thus  in  the  European  and  native  armies  from 
1877  to  1886  the  death-rate  from  dysentery  per  1000  men  was  1*33  and  1*25 
respectively  (or,  including  diarrhcea,  1*57  and  2*27),  whereas  the  death-rate  from 
hepatitis  was  1  *45  in  the  Efiropean  and  0*17  in  the  native,  army.  This  is  more 
strikingly  apparent  in  the  deaths  in  the  jails  of  India  (natives),  the  death-rate 
being,  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  1877-1886,  19*13 ;  hepatitis,  0*22. 

The  abscess  is  mostly,  but  not  always,  solitary,  and  before  death  it 
generally  grows  to  large  dimensions,  causing  great  enlargement  of  the 
liver.  Having  approached  the  surface,  it  sometimes  causes  a  marked 
projection  from  the  liver.  The  abscess  may  rupture  into  the  peritoneum 
and  cause  fatal  peritonitis,  or  its  capsule  having  become  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  wall  the  abscess  may  by  and  by  find  its  way  to  the  sur&ce 
of  the  body,  there  to  discharge.  It  also  occasionally  bursts  in  other 
directions,  as  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  pleural  cavity,  or  lung ; 
into  the  colon  or  other  part  of  the  intestine ;  or  into  the  gall  bladder, 
from  which  the  pus  is  carried  to  the  duodenum.  In  these  various  ways 
the  pus  may  be  disposed  of  and  perhaps  recovery  occur,  but  more 
frequently  a  wasting  discharge  from  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  remains. 

In  other  cases  the  abscess  does  not  enlarge,  but  rather  dries-in.  A 
thick  connective  tissue  capsule  forms  around  it  like  the  wall  of  a  cyst, 
and  the  pus  thickens  to  a  cheesy  consistence.  Afterwards  the  contents 
may  become  calcareous  and  the  disease  become  virtually  obsolete. 

(b)  Pysmic  abscesses  are  produced  by  pyogenic  micrococci  conveyed 
to  the  liver  by  the  blood.  They  may  be  carried  by  the  hepatic  artery, 
in  which  case  they  have  generally  been  absorbed  from  a  septic  wound 
and  have  traversed  the  lungs.  Such  abscesses  will  usually  be  associated 
with  similar  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  lungs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
microbes  may  be  conveyed  by  the  portal  vein,  being  associated  with  a 
septic  thrombo-phlebitis  in  its  radicles,  or  in  the  vein  itself.  The  author 
has  twice  seen  abscesses  in  the  liver  from  the  ulceration  of  gall-stones 
into  the  portal  vein  and  consequent  thrombo-phlebitis. 

Where  the  source  of  infection  is  in  the  systemic  venous  system  the 
abscesses  may  form  without  any  visible  thrombosis  or  embolism  of  the 
portal  or  hepatic  vessels.  It  appears  that,  if  the  microbes  are  in  the  blood 
reaching  the  liver,  they  may  settle  there  just  as  other  granular  matter 
may  do. 

The  microbes  multiply  and  form  zoogloea  in  the  capillaries  and  inter- 
lobular veins,  passing  into  the  central  veins.  Wherever  the  colonies 
extend  the  liver  tissue  undergoes  necrosis,  the  cells  lose  their  nuclei 
and  become  individually  indistinguishable.     Inflammation  is  produced 

around,  and  there  is  here,  as  elsewhere  under  similar  circumstances,  an 
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acute  suppurative  inflammation.  The  round  cells  accumulate  around 
the .  necrosed  portion,  and  gradually  infiltrate  it  and  break  it  down,  so 
that  an  abscess  forms. 

The  abscesses  in  this  form  are  always  multiple,  and  some  of  them 
may  attain  to  large  dimensions.  In  accordance  with  what  has  been 
stated  the  actual  abscess  is  preceded  by  a  grey  or  yellowish  discoloration 
indicating  the  existence  of  necrosis  of  the  tissue.  There  will  be  [)robably 
a  group  of  such  areas  corresponding  to  necrosed  hepatic  lobules.  Ulti- 
mately these  break  down  and  form  a  common  abscess. 

(c)  Biliary  abscesses  occasionally  fonn  in  connection  with  obstruc 
tion  of  the  ductus  choledochus.     This  will  result  when  decomixjsition 
occurs  in  the  stagnant  bile  and  extends  into  the  ducts  in  the  subsUuice 
of  the  liver.     (See  fiu'ther  on  under  Obstruction  of  Bile  Ducts.) 

2.  Chronic  interstitial  hepatitis.  Cirrhosis. — We  have  to  do  here 
with  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the 
organ. 

Causation. — As  the  disease  occurs  for  the  most  part  homogeneously 
throughout  the  organ,  the  irritant  is  contained  in  the  blood  circulating 
in  the  liver.  The  name  "gin-drinker's  liver,"  frequently  applied  to 
this  disciise,  involves  the  view  that  alcohol  is  commonly  the  irritant. 
Alcohol  taken  frequently  in  the  form  of  undiluted  spirits  is  believed  to 
cause  the  disease,  while  beer  and  wine  do  not.  But  the  disease  may 
originate  from  other  kinds  of  irritation  whose  nature  is  obscure.  It  has 
been  produced  experimentally  by  chronic  poisoning  with  phosphonis 
and  cantharides,  and  it  probably  occurs  also  as  a  result  of  syphilis.  It 
has  been  met  with  in  young  children,  and  the  author  has  recorded  a 
case  in  which  a  typical  cirrhosis,  with  the  usual  secondary  phenomena, 
occurred  in  a  cat.  The  fact  that  it  was  a  butcher's  cat  may  indicate 
that  it  indulged  in  excess  of  eating  rather  than  of  drinking.  Greenfield 
has  also  recorded  two  cases  of  cirrhosis  in  the  cat. 

It  has  been  asserted  of  recent  years  that  r)bstruction  of  the  bile  ducts 
is  a  cause  of  cirrhosis,  and  a  special  form  of  Biliary  cirrhosis  has  l>een 
distinguished.  There  are  undou}>tedly  cases  which  have  this  origin, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cases  of  biliary  obstruction  ^vith 
no  such  result.  In  any  case  biliary  cirrhosis  forms  a  small  proportion 
of  the  cases  of  cirrhosis,  and  on  the  whole  the  disease  is  haematogenous 
in  its  origin. 

Character  of  the  lesions. — In  cirrhosis  we  have  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver,  resulting  in  new-formation  of  a 
similar  tissue.  The  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  liver  follows,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  portal  vessels,  forming  a  frame- work  in  which  are 
supported  the  portal  vein  and  its  branches,  the  hepatic  artery  and 
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hepatic  duct.  The  new-formation  occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  oases 
only  in  theae  regions,  that  is  to  say,  outside  the  lobulee.  In  the  earlier 
stages  the  affected  connective  tissue  is  abundantly  cellular,  like  granu- 
lation tissue,  and  the  process  of  now-formation  is  evidently  similar  in  its 
details  to  that  in  other  chroiiio  inflammations  (see  Fig.  408). 

As  a  general  rule  the  new-formed  tissue  undergoes  development  into 
dense  connective  tissue  which  has  u  tendency  to  shrink.  By  its  shrink- 
ing it  causes  Atrophy  of  the  proper  hepatic  tiBsne.  As  the  cirrhosis  is 
usually  multilobular  the  contracting  tissue  isolates  groups  of  lobules  of 
larger  or  smaller  size,  and  these,  consisting  of  soft  tissue,  stand  out 


'■■— '-'iiff  the  portphorul  uTti 
id  In  ths  mldiit  at  tte  ru 


somewhat  whcTi  the  liver  is  divided,  or  present  themselves  prominently 
at  the  surface.  There  are  thus  areas  of  remaining  hepatic  tissue  which 
are  being  gradually  encroached  on  by  the  connective  tissue.  The 
atrophy  of  the  hc[>atic  tissue  takes  place  by  the  supply  of  blood  being 
cut  off.  By  the  contntction  of  the  new-formed  tissue  the  portal  vessels, 
and  especially  the  interlobular  branches,  are  narrowed.  The  hepatic 
artery  is  not  much  affected  by  the  contracting  tissue.  Indeed,  as  the 
hejtatic  artery  supplies  the  active  connective  tissue  there  is  a  new- 
formation  of  capillary  blood-vessels  in  connection  with  its  terminal 
branches.       Injected     preparations     show    that    the    hepatic    artery 
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is  pervious,  and  that  the  new-formed  connective    tissue    is    highly 
vascular. 

The  destruction  of  the  ''"pnt'-  "'^lln  tn*^"?  p'"""  to  a4arg»  extenC-by 
fatty  degeneration,  and  one  can  often  see,  in  the  midst  of  connective 
tissue, -islands  representing  hepatic  tissue  consisting  of  little  more  than 
collections  of  oil  drops  (see  Fig.  409).  The  hepatic  tissue  is  also 
commonly  stained  with  bile  pigment  of  a  yellow  or'brown  colour,  and 
this  we  Tu&y  associate  with  obstruction  of  the  bile  ducts  by  the  con- 
tracting connective  tissue.     For  the  most  part  the  pigment  is  biliary. 


but  it  is  also  to  some  extent  blood  pigment  arising  from  the  obstruction 
to  the  circulation.  The  connective  tissue  is  also  commonly  stained,  and 
to  the  naked  eye  the  cut  surface  has  a  yellow  colour,  sometimes  with 
here  and  there  quite  an  orange  tint.  The  i|ame  of  the  disease,  cirrhosis, 
was  originally  applied  from  the  colour  of  the  altered  organ. 

A  prominent  feature  in  microscopic  examination  in  many  cases  is  the 
presence  of  narrow  elongated  canals,  lined  with  epithelium,  which  are 
usually  described  as  Capillary  bile  dacte.  They  are  present  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  connective  tissue,  sometimes  very  abundantly,  and,  aa  no 
such  ducts  exist  there  normally,  they  arc  in  a  certain  sense  new-formed. 
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By  some  authors  (especially  Charcot  and  Gorabault)  they  are  regarded 
as  entirely  new-formed,  and  their  existence  is  taken  as  characteristic  of 
a  special  form  of  cirrhosis.  They  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  all  forms 
of  cirrhosis,  and  they  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  biliary 
capillaries,  which  have  survived  the  destruction  of  the  hepatic  tissue. 
The  larger  bile  ducts,  which  run  in  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  are  unaltered, 
not  being  apparently  affected  by  the  shrinking  connective  tissue. 

In  its  macroscopic  appearances  the  liver  varies  considerably.  In  the 
earlier  stages  it  is  enlarged,  but  as  a  result  of  the  changes  detailed  above 
it  undergoes  atrophy  and  distortion.  The  connective  tissue  contracts, 
and  as  it  is  irregularly  distributed  the  contraction  is  irregular.  The 
surface  of  the  organ  presents  larger  or  smaller  projections  consisting  of 
the  less  affected  hepatic  tissue  between  the  cicatricial  depressions. 
These  projections  may  be  comparatively  large,  forming  the  Hot)-nail 
appearance  of  the  surface,  or  they  may  be  smaller,  giving  a  generally 
granular  appearance.  They  are  usually  yellow  or  brown  and  opaque, 
being  fatty  and  stained  with  pigment.  Sometimes  there  is  special 
shrinking  of  the  left  lobe,  and  generally  there  is  dragging  in  of  the 
edges,  so  that  the  liver  assumes  more  of  a  compacted  form,  being 
perhaps  even  thicker  than  usual,  but  reduced  in  superficies.  It  is  dense 
to  the  feeling,  and  more  tough  to  cut  than  normal.  On  the  cut  surface 
it  may  be  possible  with  the  naked  eye  to  make  out  the  grey  connective 
tissue,  with  islands  of  opaque  or  pigmented  hepatic  tissue  in  it. 

The  terms  Biliary  cirrhosis  apd  HypertropMc  cirrhosis  are  in  frequent  use, 
especially  in  French  medical  literature.  The  former  of  these  was  used  by  Charcot 
to  indicate  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  affection,  the  expression  indicating  that  the 
irritation  extended  from  the  bile-ducts.  This  form  was  distinguished  in  its  causa- 
tion from  the  haematogenous  or  venous,  in  which  the  irritation  extended  from  the 
blood-vessels.  The  biliary  form  arises  in  connection  with  obstruction  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  bile  ducts.  In  this  form  there  are,  according  to  Charcot  and 
Oombault,  two  distinctive  features,  namely,  (1)  that  the  new-formation  of  connec- 
tive tissue  exists  somewhat  uniformly,  so  that  the  individual  lobules  are  surrounded 
by  it — the  so-called  Monolobular  cirrhosis;  and  (2)  that  the  capillary  ducts 
already  referred  to  are  visible.  To  this  last  condition  great  importance  has  been 
■attached. 

It  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  result  of  experiment  that  obstruction  of  the  bile 
ducts  leads  to  an  increase  of  connective  tissue  in  the  liver,  and  to  a  monolobular 
cirrhosis.  In  man  such  a  result  sometimes  follows  on  biliary  obstruction.  It  did 
«o  in  a  case  observed  by  the  author  of  congenital  stenosis  of  the  bile  ducts.  There 
was  great  biliary  infiltration  and  an  extreme  monolobular  cirrhosis.  At  the  same 
time,  as  cirrhosis  is  by  no  means  a  constant  result  of  biliary  obstruction,  there  must 
be  an  element  yet  to  be  elucidated. 

Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  is  a  name  given  by  another  French  author,  Hanot,  and  it 
applies  to  the  same  class  of  cases.  The^iliary  monolobular  cirrhosis  is  character- 
ized by  hypertrophy  of  the  liver. 
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The  ordinary  alcoholic  cirrhosis  in  its  early  stage  may  show  considerable  hyper- 
trophy, the  new- formation  may  be  monolobolar  in  its  distribution,  and  there  may 
be  the  most  marked  new-formation  of  capillary  ducts. 

The  author  is  able  to  refer  to  a  case  which  he  examined  post  mortem.  It  waa 
carefully  watched  for  six  weeks  during  life  by  Sir  William  Gairdner.  When  first 
observed  there  was  great  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  it  had  been  greater.  The  patient  had  been  addicted  to  alcohol  for  over  two 
years.  There  were  htpmorrhages  from  stomach  and  bowels,  and  marked  ascites,  but 
little  or  no  jaundice.  After  death  the  liver  was  found  small,  weighing  43  oz.,  and 
finely  granular  on  the  surface.  There  was  a  great  excess  of  connective  tissue,  which 
presented  many  round  and  spindle-shaped  cells,  and  was  monolobular  in  its  distri- 
bution. The  hepatic  cells  contained  abundant  fat  in  small  and  large  drops.  In 
this  case  the  cirrhosis,  although  monolobular  and  at  one  period  h^-pertrophic,  was 
not  connected  with  obstruction  of  the  bile  ducts. 

Outside  the  liver  the  principtil  changes  depend  on  Obstruction  of  the 
portal  circulation.  The  connective  tissue  narrows  the  ]X)rtal  vessels  in 
the  liver,  and  this  leads  to  a  chronic  passive  hypenemia  in  all  the 
radicles  of  this  vein,  in  the  peritoneum,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  in  the  spleen,  and  so  on.  The  most  frequent 
consequence  is  ascites,  but  we  also  meet  with  haemorrhages  from  the 
mucous  membranes,  especially  of  the  stomach  and  large  intestine,  as. 
well  as  catarrh.  The  spleen  also  is  enlarged.  Occasionally  thromlx)sis 
of  the  hepatic  vein  results,  and  this  may  extend  to  the  vena  cava. 
A  very  largo  hiemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  lung  was  observed  by  the 
author  as  a  result  of  embolism  from  a  softened  thrombus  of  this  kind. 

The  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein  often  leads  to  widening  of  the 
venous  channels  which  form  communications  between  the  portal  radicles 
and  the  Systemic  veins.  In  this  way  we  may  have  gi*eat  dilatation  of 
the  internal  ha^morrhoidal  veins  (leading  to  piles)  and  of  the  hypogastric. 
The  cutaneous  branches  of  the  latter  often  stand  out  prominently  on 
the  aMominal  wall.  The  hii^mmThoidal  veins  also  communicate  with 
the  vesical,  and  these  latter  may  undergo  dilatation.  There  may  also 
be  widening  of  comnnuiications  with  the  veins  of  the  diaphragm  and 
cesophagus,  which  have  sometimes  been  found  highly  varicose.  Another 
channel  occasionally  met  with  is  a  small  vein  which  runs  from  the 
portal  vein  to  the  umbilicus.  In  some  cases  this  is  so  much  enlarged  as 
to  approach  the  size  of  the  poi-tal  vein  itself. 

The  patient  generally  dies  from  the  disordei-s  due  to  the  continuous 
passive  hypersemia — the  persistent  caUirrh  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
perhaps  with  haemorrhages,  the  ascites,  etc.  There  is  great  emaciation 
and  sometimes  icterus.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  mere  loss  of  the  function 
of  the  liver  bears  an  important  part  in  the  fatal  result. 

3.  Perihepatitis. — This  condition  is  an  inflammation  of  the  capsule 
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of  the  liver,  and  it  is  always  secondary  to  some  other  lesion.  A  chronic 
pleurisy  of  the  right  side  often  extends  through  the  diaphragm,  and 
causes  inflammation  of  the  subjacent  peritoneum,  including  the  under 
surface  of  diaphragm  and  upper  surface  of  liver,  so  that  firm  adhesion 
is  the  result.  This  is  often  the  case  in  phthisis  pulmonalis.  A  general 
chronic  or  acute  peritonitis  usually  involves  the  capsule  of  the  liver  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  peritoneum.  Sometimes  cirrhosis  or  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  liver  extends  to  the  capsule. 

The  inflammation  is  in  most  cases  chronic,  and  results  in  a  thickening 
of  the  capsule.  Sometimes  there  are  shaggy  papilliform  projections 
from  the  capsule,  and  there  is  frequently  adhesion  to  the  parts  around, 
especially  to  the  diaphragm.  The  thickened  capsule  undergoes  con- 
traction like  the  new-formed  connective  tissue  in  other  inflammations, 
and  the  result  frequently  is  considerable  deformity  of  the  liver.  The 
capsule,  contracting  all  round  the  liver,  doubles-in  its  anterior  edge, 
causing  the  organ  to  assume  an  approach  to  the  globular  shape.  The 
contraction  causes  also  atrophy  of  the  liver  tissue,  and  seriously  inter- 
feres with  the  circulation  in  the  organ. 

Literature. — Suppurativt  viflammatiorni — Frerichs,  1.  c;  Murcuison,  1.  c;  Buck- 
lino,  '6i\  Fiille  v.  Leberabscess. ,  1868;  Klebs,  Handb.,  U.;  Budd,  Dis.  of  liver,  2nd 
ed.,  1852;  Dickinson,  Path,  trans.,  xxxii. ,  1881 ;  Fayrer,  Tropical  dysentery  and 
diarrh(fa,  liver  abscess,  etc.,  1881 ;  Finlavson,  (with  literature)  Glas.  Med.  Jour.» 
v.,  1873.  CirrhoMU — Budd,  Frerichs,  etc.,  1.  c;  Liebermeister,  Beitrage  z.  path. 
Anat.  u.  Elinik  der  Leberkrankheiten ;  Charcot,  Leyons  sur  les  malad.  du  foie, 
1877;  Hanot,  Cirrhose  hypertrophique  avec  ict^re.,  1876;  Saundbtt,  Path,  trans., 
XXX.,  1879 ;  Lecio,  (Expers.  by  ligature  of  bile  duct)  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Rep.,  ix., 
1873 ;  Ohlku,  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1881 ;  Dreschfeld,  Jour,  of  Anat.  and 
Phys.,  XV.;  Brieoer,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxv.,  1879;  Kr6nio,  (Cirrhosis  from  phos- 
phorus-poisoning) Virch.  Arch.,  ex.,  1887. 

VII.— SYPHILIS  AND  TUBKRCULOSIS  OF  THE  LIVER. 


1.  Sjgiyi^s. — The  changes  in  the  liver  in  syphilis  are  very  marked, 
and  somewhat  frequent.  It  manifests  itself  for  the  most  part  as  an 
indurative  interstitial  inflammation,  with  or  without  the  formation  of 
gummata.  There  may  be  a  Cirrhosis  indistinguishable  from  the  ordi- 
nary fonns  of  this  disease,  and  only  judged  to  be  syphilitic  from  other 
circumstances.  Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  general  new-formation 
of  connective  tissue  there  are  numerous  Small  gummata  about  the  size 
of  peas,  distinguished  especially  by  their  caseous  condition. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  disease  is  localized.  To  the  naked 
eye  the  liver  is  seen  to  present  one  or  several  Cicatrices  which  often 
make   deep   indentations   in   its   surface.      These  cicatrices  are  most 
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frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  suepensory  ligament.  On  cutting 
into  the  middle  of  the  cicatrix  a  Gamma  with  its  central  part  caseous 
ia  usually  divided.  The  periphery  of  the  gumma  is  not  distinctly 
demarcated  from  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  which  extends  out- 
wards into  the  hepatic  tissue.  Other  gummata  may  he  found  more 
deeply  in  the  liver  tissue,  anil  these  also  are  surrounded  by  cicatriciid 
tissue. 


Th    c  ntT  X   8    ompi  s  -d  o   fil 
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When  there  are  a  considerable  number  ofgummata,  the  cirrhosis 
may  be  nearly  continuous,  but  with  special  cicatricial  contractions  at 
intervals  corresponding  to  the  gummata.  The  liver  in  this  way  may 
assume  a  very  striking  appearance,  as  if  subdivided  into  manifold  small 
lobes.  Be  the  cicatrices  large  or  small  in  number,  the  lobed  and  sub- 
divided condition  is  characteristic  of  the  syphilitic  liver. 

The  liver  is  sometimes  found  affected  in  infants  who  are  the  subjects 
of  Congeaital  syphilis.  It  may  be  a  general  induration  forming  a 
cirrhosis,  usually  with  enlargement  and  perhaps  numerous  small  gum- 
mata ;  or  the  induration  may  be  more  localized,  but  never  with  that 
cicatricial  condition  which  we  find  in  acquired  syphilis.  The  connective- 
tissue  formation  in  this  case  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  portal  vessels,  but  extends  into  the  lobules,  so  that  between  the 
cells  and  around  the  capillaries  there  is  connective  tissue,  forming  the 
so-called  Monocellular  cirrhosis  of  Charcot. 

2.  Tuberculosis. — Secondary  tuberculosis  of  the  liver  is  very  frequent, 
while  primary  tuberculosis  is  exceedingly  rare. 

Primary  tuberculosis,  in  the  few  cases  which  have  been  recorded, 
was  in  the  form  of  solitary  tubercles  like  those  in  the  brain.  In  one 
recorded  case  the  mass  reached  the  size  of  the  fist. 

Secondary  tuberculosis. — In  ordinary  local  tuberculosis  of  various 
organs  a  few  bacilli  get  into  the  blood  and  reach  the  liver  at  intervals, 
where  the  conditions  of  the  circulation  allow  of  their  settlement.  The 
resulting  tubercles  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  tubercles  are  not  very  numerous  but  sufficiently  so  as  to  be 
readily  detected  in  microscopic  sections.  In  this  class  of  cases  the 
tubercles  are  in  various  stages,  most  of  them  old  and  degenerated  in 
their  central  parts.  Small  tubercles  are  thus  frequent  in  the  liver,  yet 
they  rarely  attain  to  more  than  microscopic  dimensions,  and  the  con- 
dition can  scarcely  be  called  a  tuberculosis. 

In  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  the  bacilli  are  abundant  in  the  blood 
and  the  tubercles  in  the  liver  are  very  numerous,  although  still  so  small 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  The  tubercles  here 
are  usually  found  in  an  earlier  stage  and  they  present  the  typical 
structure,  the  giant-cells  being  often  very  prominent. 

A  very  rare  form  is  Tuberculosis  of  the  bile  ducts.  It  occurs  in  the 
form  of  large  caseous  nodules  with  cavities  in  the  centres  which  are 
filled  with  softened  matter  coloured  with  bile.  The  wall  of  the  cavities 
shows  tubercles.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  form  the  extension  may  be 
by  the  lymphatics  from  the  porta  of  the  liver. 

Besides  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  we  have  Glanders  manifesting  itself 
in  the  liver,  especially  in  horses.     The  nodules  are  moderate  in  size 
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and  tend  to  calcify.  Leprosy  produces  nodules  in  the  connective 
tissue.  There  are  also  new-formations  occasionally  in  typhoid  fever 
and  diphtheria. 

literature. — 5y/?At/M— Lang,  (with  literature)  Vorles.  liber  d.  Syph.,  1885 ; 
Baumleb,  in  Ziemssen's  Cycl.,  iii.,  1875 ;  Birch-Hirschfeld,  (Hereditary  syph.) 
Arch.  d.  Heilk.,  xvi.;  Moxon,  Path,  trans.,  xxiii.,  1872;  Hutchinson,  Syphilis, 
1887.  Tuberculosis — Simmonds,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxvii.,  1880; 
Arnold,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxii.,  1880;  Orth,  ibid,,  Ixvi.,  1876. 


VIII.— TUMOURS  AND  PARASITES  OF  THE  UVER. 

Cavernous  angjoma  of  the  liver  is  the  commonest  form  of  primary 
tumour.  Its  structure  has  already  been  described  (see  p.  229  and 
Fig.  86).  It  develops  apparently  by  dilatation  of  the  existing  capil- 
laries and  atrophy  of  the  intervening  hepatic  cells,  so  that  the  tumour 
replaces  a  certain  portion  of  hepatic  tissue.  When  seated  immediately 
under  the  capsule  the  tumours  are  visible  as  red  blotches,  and  on 
section  they  have  a  red  colour  and  collapsed  appearance.  Usually  it  is 
only  after  the  blood  is  washed  out  that  the  white  trabeculse  become 
visible.  The  tumours  present  great  varieties  of  size  and  may  be  as 
large  as  the  fist.  They  occasionally  project  outwards  from  the  general 
surface  of  the  liver,  but  are  generally  level  with  this  surface. 

A  case  has  been  described  by  Ziegler  of  multiple  Fibronenroma  in. 
the  liver  on  the  fibres  of  the  sympathetic,  there  being  similar  tumours 
on  the  various  nerves  of  the  body  except  the  olfactory  and  optic. 

Cysts  are  not  infrequent  in  the  liver,  and  they  may  be  multiple.  It 
is  curious  that  multiple  cysts  of  the  kidneys  and  liver  frequently 
co-exist,  both  forms  being  probably  of  congenital  origin.  The  cysts  in 
some  cases  replace  a  considerable  portion  of  the  liver  tissue.  A  group 
of  bulky  thin-walled  cysts  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  liver  substance. 
There  is  rarely  an  extreme  transformation  of  the  whole  liver  or  a  great 
part  of  it,  such  as  occurs  in  cystic  transformation  of  the  kidneys. 

In  Leuksmia  the  liver  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  new-formations. 
This  may  take  the  form  of  a  general  infiltration  of  the  interstitial  con- 
nective tissue,  but  it  often  occurs  as  individual  small  nodules,  somewhat 
resembling  miliary  tubercles  but  without  the  presence  of  giant-cells  or 
any  tendency  to  caseation.  The  round  cells  which  form  the  nodules 
have  been  observed  to  show  evidences  of  karyomitosis.  The  capillaries 
are  commonly  filled  with  leucocytes  and  the  liver  as  a  whole  is  much 
enlarged.  Similar  conditions  are  observed  sometimes  in  Hodgkin's 
disease. 

Concerning  Adenoma  of  the  liver  there  is  considerable  variety  in 
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Statement  and  opinion,  mainly  because,  on  the  one  hand,  this  form  of 
tumuur  is  rare,  and,  on  the-  other,  there  are  tumours  concerning 
which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  should  be  called  cancers  or 
adenomas.  The  form  designated  Nodnlar  hyperplasia  is  clearly  an 
adenoma,  and  the  name  may  with  convenience  be  confined  to  this  form, 
as  the  other  so-called  adenomas  have  more  the  habit  of  cancers.  It 
occurs  as  solitary  or  multiple  tumours  which,  while  perfectly  defined, 
have  a  similar  structure  to  the  proper  hepatic  tissue,  the  cells  being 
usually  larger  and  some  having  double  nuclei.  If  single  the  tumour 
may  reach  the  size  of  a  cherry  or  larger  ;  if  multiple  they  are  smaller. 
The  larger  ones  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  connective  tissue 
capBule.  These  tumours  are  of  no  practical  conseijuence  and  are  met 
with  accidentally.     They  are  not  uncommon  in  the  liver  of  the  dog. 

Adenoma  of  the  liver  is  not  infrequently  associateii  with  Cirrluwis, 
but  the  nature  of  the  connection  is  not  apparent 

Primary  oancer. — This  form  of  tumour  is  infrorjncnt  compared  with 
secondary  cancer,  but 
in  itacif  is  not  very 

sometimes  as  a  mas- 
sive tumoui'  involving 
a  large  part  of  the 
liver,  but  in  addition 
to  thiH  largt:  tumour 
there  are  freiiiiently 
numerous  secondiiry 
ones  iti^hc  liver  sul>- 
stance  (see  Fig.  411). 
In  Mime  cases  the 
growth  seems  to  iirise 
from  the  bile  ducts  ut 
the  porta  of  the  liver, 
and    to    extend    into 

the  substjince  of  the  organ.  In  regard  to  structure  several  forms  have 
been  distinguishcil,  of  which  the  principal  are  these  : 

Cylinder- celled  epithelioma  is  h,  rare  form  of  tumour  in  the  liver :  it 
is  sometimes  described  under  the  name  of  tubular  adenoma.  In  its 
structure  it  closely  resembles  the  similar  tumours  of  the  stomach  and 
rectum,  consisting  of  tubular  gland-like  processes  with  cylindrical 
epithelium.  As  is  nsiial  with  this  class  of  tumours  the  cells  in  many 
of  the  alveoli  are  variously  shaped  and  the  typicnl  structure  is  only 
visible  at  the  growing  margins.     There  may  be  several  tumours  or  one 
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large  one.  The  structure  of  the  tumour  suggests  an  origin  from  the 
hepatic  ducts,  but  according  to  Kindfleisch  the  gland  processes  arise 
from  the  hepatic  cells  inside  the  lobules.  This  form  of  tumour  is  not 
usually  malignant,  but  in  a  case  recorded  by  Greenfield  secondary 
extension  to  a  lymphatic  gland  and  to  the  lungs  had  occurred. 

The  primary  cancer  in  the  liver  has  more  frequently  the  structure  of 
Ordinary  cancer,  which  sometimes  has  the  dense  characters  of  Scirrhus. 
It  may  involve  a  considerable  portion  of  the  liver,  perhaps  the  whole 
left  lobe,  and  by  shrinking  reduce  it  to  small  dimensions.  In  structure 
the  tumour  presents  the  ordinary  characters.  At  the  marginal  parts  it 
may  be  seen  sending  processes  into  the  hepatic  capillaries  and  into  the 
branches  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins. 

There  are  also  cases  of  so-called  Infiltrated  or  Diflftise  cancer  in  which 
the  whole  liver  is  affected.  The  organ  is  enlarged  and  granular  on  the 
surface,  resembling  the  appearances  in  cirrhosis.  There  is  here  also  a 
great  increase  of  connective  tissue,  but  in  its  meshes  there  is  cancerous 
and  not  liver  tissue.  This  form  is  sometimes  called  Cirrhosis  carcino- 
matosa.  It  is  as  if  there  had  been  a  great  transformation  or  replace- 
ment of  the  liver  tissue  by  cancer. 

Lastly  there  is  the  form  in  which  the  cancer  originates  in  the  larg^er 
ducts  and  extends  along  the  capsule  of  Glisson.  The  radiating  appear- 
ance of  the  new-formation  is  visible  in  this  form,  and  there  is  also 
obstruction  of  the  ducts  with  retention  of  the  bile  and  icterus. 

Secondary  cancer. — This  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  liver. 
There  may  be  a  direct  extension  of  a  cancer  from  the  gall-bladder  or 
the  stomach.  In  the  latter  case  the  organ  becomes  adherent  and  the 
cancer  grows  into  the  liver.  There  may  thus  be  a  large  tumoifr,  some- 
times with  a  cavity  communicating  with  an  ulcerated  surface  in  the 
stomach. 

Metastatic  cancer  is  more  fre(|uent.  The  primary  tumour  is  usually 
in  the  stomach  or  intestine,  but  it  may  be  in  the  oesophagus,  uterus, 
mamma,  or  elsewhere.  In  most  cases  the  cancer  extends  to  the  liver 
by  the  portal  vessels  (see  further  on  as  to  Extension  of  Cancers  in  the 
Abdomen),  but  it  may  also  occur  by  the  hepatic  artery  in  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  mamma  and  other  external  parts. 

As  the  cancer  is  sown  in  every  part  of  the  liver,  the  consequence  is 
the  development  of  numerous  tumours  which  may  be  found  in  all 
stages  of  growth.  It  is  usual  to  find  a  large  number  of  isolated  tumours 
of  circular  form  and  pale  colour  (see  Fig.  412).  They  are  seated  in  the 
liver  tissue,  but  those  near  the  surface  produce  rounded  elevations 
which  can  often  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  parietes  during  life. 
Kven  to  the  naked  eye  the  tumours  show  evidences  of  fatty  degenera- 
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tion  in  the  appearance  of  an  opaque  yellow  coloration.  The  absorption 
ol'  the  degenerated  cells  is  also  indicated  by  the  partial  contraction  of 
the  latter  tumours  in 
their  central  parts.  In 
the  superficial  ones  a 
dimpling  or  Umbilica- 
tion  of  the  rounded  pro- 
jections is  commonly 
visible.  The  liver,  as  a 
whole,  is  sometimes 
enormously  enlarged, 
weighing  not  infre- 
quently as  much  as  ten 
or  twelve  pounds. 

An  exceedingly  rare 
form  of  secondary  cancer 
is  that  represented  in 
Fig.  413,  in  which  there 
waH  a  congeries  of  cysis  ,„^-  *f ."Ji^™ "/ ^"v^Sld'?«m'S»"X^''  aSSK" 
as  well  as  solid  tumours,  j'J',|J}|J'iu'^"^""(vi^.nnio"'"'^'"'^'"*"°™'^'''^' 
the  walls  of  the  cysts 
and  the  tissue  of  the  solid    tumonra   presenting   cancerous   tissue. 


The  cysts  arose  by  necrosis  of  the  tissue  i 
debris. 


ontaiiicd  blood  and 
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In  some  cases  the  new-formation  is  not  so  much  in  the  form  of 
individual  tumours  as  a  general  Cancerous  infiltration,  as  if  almost 
throughout  the  liver  a  simultaneous  development  had  occurred,  and 
the  cancerous  tissue  had  grown  vigorously,  displacing  the  proper 
hepatic  tissue. 

In  structure  the  secondary  tumours  follow  the  primary  ones.  For 
the  most  part  it  is  soft  cancers  of  the  stomach  that  form  the  original 
tumours,  and  we  have  a  well-formed  stroma  with  irregular  masses  of 
epithelial  cells.  But  sometimes  the  primary  tumour  is  an  epithelioma, 
and  in  that  case  the  tumours  in  the  liver  are  usually  fewer  in  number, 
firmer  and  more  distinctly  defined.  When  the  primary  tumour  is  in 
the  oesophagus  the  structure  may  be  that  of  the  Flat-celled  epithelioma 
with  regular  laminated  capsules.  When  the  primary  tumour  is  in  such 
a  position  that  the  cancer  reaches  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  artery,  the 
tumours  are  usually  smaller  in  size  and  the  liver  not  so  much  enlarged. 
This  was  at  least  very  strikingly  seen  in  a  case  obser\'ed  by  the  author, 
where  the  primary  tumour  was  in  the  mamma. 

The  cancerous  material  as  it  is  brought  by  the  blood  frequently 
develops  inside  the  vessels,  and  particularly  in  the  portal  veins  and 
the  capillaries.  The  growing  tumours  cause  atrophy  of  the  proper 
hepatic  tissue.  The  hepatic  cells  are  often  to  be  seen  at  the  peripheral 
parts  of  the  tumours  arranged  in  concentric  layers  as  pressure  is  exer- 
<;ised,  and  in  various  stages  of  atrophy. 

The  numerous  developing  tumours  press  on  the  bile  ducts  and 
obstnict  them,  and  this  occurs  all  the  more  as  the  growths  mostly  arise 
by  embolism  of  the  portal  vessels,  and  are,  in  the  first  place,  related  to 
them.  As  the  ducts  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these 
vessels,  they  are  liable  to  be  pressed  on  very  soon.  Hence  General 
icterus  is  a  common  result,  and  there  is  also  a  special  Pigmentation  of 
the  hepatic  tissue  (see  ante). 

The  portal  vessels  suffer  obstruction,  not  only  by  the  pressure  of  the 
tumours,  but  as  being  the  seat  of  their  primary  growth,  and  hence 
Ascites  is  a  common  result. 

Sarcoma  is  of  occasional  occurrence  in  the  liver  in  the  spindle-celled 
and  pigmented  forms.  Some  cases  of  mclanoid  sarcoma  have  been 
described  as  primary  tumours,  but  secondary  tumours  following  melan- 
otic sarcomas  of  the  eye  are  more  common.  The  liver  may  be  largely 
occupied  by  these  black  tumours,  and  greatly  enlarged.  Here  also  the 
^owth  appears  to  occur  in  the  blood-vessels  and  results  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  hepatic  tissue  proper. 

Parasites  of  the  liver. — These  have  already  been  somewhat  fully 
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dcBcribed.  The  modt  important  constitutes  the  Hydatids  of  the  liver 
arising  from  the  Tenia  eeltinoeoceiu.  When  the  liver  is  examined 
after  death  there  is  found  a  sac  or  sacs  of  very  various  sice,  up  to  that 
of  a  man's  bead.  The  larger  ones  produce  necessarily  great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  as  a  whole,  and  atrophy  of  the  hepatic  tissue  around 
them.  They  present  first  a  connective  tissue  capsule,  inside  which 
tiie' proper  wall  of  the  cyst  appears.  As  the  vesicles  are  sometimes 
much  broken  down,  and  it  may  even  be  difficult  to  find  hooklets, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  proper  cuticula  of  the  cyst  is 
lamellated.  In  the  contents  of 
such  cysts  there  are  frequently 
orange  coloured  masses  consist- 
ing of  crystals  having  the  usual 
form  of  the  hiematoidin  or 
biUrubin  crystals.  They  are 
probably  composed  of  bilirubin. 
The  multilocular  and  exogenous 
forms  of  hydatids  are  to  be 
remembered,  the  former  re- 
sembling colloid  cancer  in  its 
general  appearance. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet 
with  the  remains  of  a  <lead 
echinococcus  in  the  liver.  It 
shows  a  capsule  which  contains 
an   indefinite    debris    in   which  °^'^'   '^'""^  •'"'--■ 

pieces  of  the  chittnous  membrane  are  visible  (Fig.  414).  There  may 
be  several  such  lesions  present.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  author 
found  in  one  of  the  cyats  along  with  calcareous  infiltration  a  production 
of  true  bone  in  the  wall  of  a  small  collapsed  cyat.  In  Fig.  189,  p.  398, 
a  microscopic  section  of  a  shi'unken  hydatid  i^  reproduced. 

The  Distoma  hepatic&m,  ainense,  and  lanceolatum  occur  in  the  bile 
ducts,  the  Distoma  hsmatobinm  in  the  portal  vessels.  (See  under 
Animal  Parasites.)  The  Pentaetoma  denticnlatum  also  occurs  in  the 
liver. 
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1877;   Pte  Smith,  ihid.f  xxxi.,  1880;   Hanot  et  Gilreut,  Etudes  sur  les  malad. 

du  foie,  1888.     CyttM — Sabourin,  Arch,  de  physiol.  norm,  ei  path.,  x.,  1882,  and 

Progress    m^d.,   1884,   No.   20;    KEnvLiNORAUBKN,    Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxiv.,    1881; 
K£NNEi»Y,  Ed.  Lab.  Reports,  iii.,  177,  1891. 

B.-  -The  BiLK-DUcrrs  and  Gall-Bladder. 

1.  Gall-stones. — Those  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in 
p<»ople  past  middle  life,  and  they  ai-e  <>ften  found  in  the  gall-bladdei* 
after  d«»ath  without  their  existence  having  been  suspected  during  life. 

The  cause  of  their  formation  is  verv  obscure.  Thev  are  formed  in 
the  gall-bladder  by  the  deposition  of  the  constituents  of  the  bile,  chiefly 
cholestearine  and  next  to  that  bile  pigments,  but  also  lime  and  mag- 
nesia salts  in  varying  proportions.  Proluibly  stiignation  of  the  bile  in 
the  gall-bladder  at  least  predisposes  to  thoir  formation,  and  this  is 
rendered  the  more  probable  from  their  more  frequent  occurrence  in  old 
people  where  the  actions  are  sluggish.  In  the  centre  of  gall-stones 
there  is  frequently  a  nucleus  composed  of  remains  of  epithelium  or 
nnicus,  and  it  has  l>een  supposed  that  catarrh  of  the  bladder  may 
furnish  this  nucleus. 

(lall-stones  occur  singly  or  in  tnimbers.  The  Single  gall-stones  are 
commonly  composed  alm<»st  purely  of  cholestearine,  of  which  there 
may  be  over  98  per  cent.  They  are  oval  in  shape,  somewhat  nodulated 
on  the  surface,  and  have  a  glisti*ning  appearance,  altogether  somewhat 
resembling  in  ap(>earance  a  sugar  plum.  When  di\ided  or  broken  they 
present  a  chamcteriHtic  radiation  from  the  centre,  and  also  sometimes  a 
concent I'ic  stratification.  The  stone  is  very  light  in  weight,  float-s  in 
water  when  previously  dried,  and  has  a  soft  almost  soapy  feeling. 

Multiple  gall-stones  are  more  frequent,  and  although  sometimes 
nejirly  pure,  they  an*  more  fre(|uently  composed  of  cholestearine  mixed 
with  bile  pigment  and  lime  salts.  There  may  be  two  or  three,  but 
they  may  be  present  in  large  num1)ers,  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  several 
hundreds  or  thous;inds  (as  many  as  7800  have  been  counted).  If  few 
they  may  be  com i>ii rati vely  large,  but  if  numerous  they  are  small,  the 
bladder  sometimes  having  the  appearance  of  a  bag  filled  with  |>eas. 
The  multiple  stones  are  always  facetted,  tuking  their  shape  according 
as  there  is  room,  and  fitting  into  t^ach  other.  In  appeamnce  they  have 
been  compai'ed  to  the  maceratinl  carpal  Imdiics,  having  somewhat  similar 
facets,  and  often  presenting  a  similar  greyish  colour,  although  sometimes 
yellow,  brown,  or  even  black.  They  are  vt!r\'  light  in  weight,  and  on 
section  present  little  of  the  glist<;ning  appearance  or  I'adiating  arrange- 
ments of  the  single  OTies,  being  rather  strati fieil,  more  deeply  and  less 
deeply  pigmented  strata  alternating. 
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Gall-stones  composed  almost  entirely  of  bile-pigment  are  very  rare. 
They  are  small,  nodulated,  and  nearly  black,  and  occur  in  considerable 
numbers  at  a  time.  Stones  composed  mainly  of  Lime  salts,  especially 
the  carbonate,  are  still  more  rare. 

The  condition  of  the  Oall-bladder,  which  is  the  seat  of  gall-stones, 
varies  somewhat.  It  is  often  completely  collapsed  on  the  calculi,  so 
that  it  is  a  tightly  filled  bag  of  stones.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  bile  in  the  bladder,  whilst  in  others  a  tough  mucus  surrounds 
the  calculi. 

Gall-stones  frequently  leave  the  bladder  and  pass  into  the  cystic 
duct,  where  they  may  remain  for  a  time  and  cause  obstruction.  After 
a  time  they  often  pass  on  into  the  ductus  choledochus.  The  last  part 
of  this  duct  is  narrow,  and,  if  the  stone  is  of  any  considerable  size,  it 
usually  sticks  here,  at  least  for  a  time.  By  dilating  the  duct  it  may 
get  into  the  duodenum,  but  very  commonly  it  finds  its  way  through  by 
ulceration,  and  sometimes  it  ulcerates  into  the  peritoneum,  producing 
peritonitis.  Lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  ductus  communis  it  obstructs 
the  outflow  of  bile  and  produces  the  results  to  be  presently  described. 
When  it  gets  into  the  duodenum  it  usually  passes  off  with  the  faeces, 
but  if  large,  it  may  produce  Obstruction  of  the  intestine  at  some  point. 
This  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  can  scarcely  happen  except  in  the  case  of 
large  stones,  chiefly  of  the  solitary  kind. 

The  calculus  may  ulcerate  from  the  gall-bladder  directly  outwards. 
It  may  thus  pass  into  the  peritoneum,  or  into  a  neighbouring  canal 
such  as  the  portal  vein.     These  are,  however,  rare  occurrences. 

2.  Obstrnction  of  the  bile-ducts. — Obstruction  occurs  from  various 
causes,  of  which  one  of  the  commonest  is  Gall-stones  as  described 
above.  Inflammation  of  the  ducts  sometimes  produces  obstruction, 
the  inflammation  being  nearly  always  due  to  an  extension  of  catarrh 
from  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  As  the  duct  near  the  orifice  is 
narrow  a  trivial  inflammatory  swelling  may  produce  an  obstruction, 
which  the  bile,  possessing  a  low  pressure,  is  unable  to  overcfome. 
Tumours  and  inflammations  around  the  duct  may  cause  obstruction. 
This  is  not  infrequently  the  case  with  Cancers  of  the  head  of  the 
pancreas  or  those  involving  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  portal  region 
of  the  liver.  We  have  already  seen  that  an  obstruction  of  the  hepatic 
ducts  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  occurs  in  cancer  of  the  liver,  in 
cirrhosis,  etc. 

Congenital  atresia  of  the  main  bile-ducts  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common lesion.  The  ducts  in  part  or  as  a  -whole  are  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  solid  threads,  or  they  are  altogether  indistinguishable. 

This  is  due  to  a  defect  occurring  mostly  in  early  foetal  life,  and  in  some 

3m 
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instances  several  meinl>er8  of  the  same  family  have  l>een  affected.  The 
occlusion  Iciids  to  intense  icterus,  and  in  this  case  as  in  icterus  of  newly 
born  children  genenUly  the  bilirubin  assumes  the  cr\'stidline  form.  An 
intense  monolobular  cirrhosis  resulted  in  a  case  observed  bv  the  author. 
Inflammation  and  thrombosis  of  the  umbilical  vein  producing  swelling 
around  the  duct  at  the  porta  of  the  liver  was  a  cause  of  obstniction  in 
a  newly  born  child  observed  by  the  author.  A  septic  thn)mbo-phlebitis 
resulted  after  the  separation  of  the  cord.  In  this  case  also  the  bilirubin 
had  a  crystalline  form. 

The  Results  of  obstrnction  vary  according  to  the  site  of  the  olwtrue- 
tion.  The  usual  result  is  Icterus  or  Jaundice,  but  this  does  not  occur 
if  the  obstniction  be  limited,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  the  case  of  gall- 
stones, to  the  cystic  duct. 

If  the  Cystic  dnct  alone  be  obstructed  then  the  consequence  is  that 
no  bile  can  get  into  the  giill-bladder.  In  that  case  the  bladder  may 
shrink,  and  any  mucus  in  it  dr}'-in  and  perhaps  afterwards  l)ecome 
chalky.  In  nmny  cases,  however,  there  is  an  abundant  secretion  of 
mucus,  and  the  bladder  gvU  filled  with  it.  The  mucus  often  after  a 
time  gives  way  to  a  more  fiuid  secretion,  and  the  bladder  may  Iw  con- 
verted into  a  thin-walle<l  cyst  (Hydrops  vesicflB  fellas)  which  may  be 
as  large  as  the  fist,  with  clear  fluid  contents. 

When  the  gall-bladder  is  thus  cut  off  and  no  longer  available  as  a 
store  for  the  bile,  there  sometimes  occui*s  a  Dilatation  of  the  larger 
bile  ducts  chiefly  in  the  porUd  region  of  the  liver,  so  that  the  bile  may 
lie  here  instead  of  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  pass  into  the  duodenum 
during  digestion.  This  constitutes  an  imperfect  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  gall-bladder.     Gall-stones  may  form  in  the  dilated  ducts. 

In  the  case?  of  Obstruction  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  there  is  stag- 
nation both  in  the  gall-bladder  and  in  the  whole  system  of  bile  ducts. 
The  stiignation  tells  first  on  the  gall-bladder,  which  dilates  readily  and 
stores  up  the  bil^^  There  may  even  Ix;  rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  from 
excessive  dilaUition.  If  the  obstruction  be  prolonged  great  dilatation 
occurs  throughout  the  whole  system,  and  serious  changes  frequently 
result  in  the  liver  itst^lf 

Next  to  the  gidl-blad<ler  tin*  chictus  choledochus  and  the  larger  bile 
ducts,  which  are  not  supported  by  the  firm  liver  tissue,  are  most  liable 
to  dilate.  This  dilatiition  may  be  very  extreme,  these  ducts  becoming 
somcaiines  as  great  in  eiieumfereTice  as  the  thumb,  and  it  may  even  go 
on  to  rupture. 

Sometimes  consideiable  atrophy  of  the  proper  tissue  of  the  liver 
occurs,  and  we  have  the  smaller  bile  <  I  nets  dilated  and  forming 
numerous  cavities  or  Cysts  throughout  the  liver. 
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There  is  sometimes  even  an  Acute  inflammation  of  the  bile  ducts 
apparently  from  decomposition  of  the  bile,  and  this  may  lead  to 
Biliary  abscesses.  This  occurs  when  the  obstruction  is  incomplete,  as 
when  it  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour,  and  there  is  there- 
fore the  possibility  of  the  propagation  of  septic  decomposition  from  the 
duodenum  to  the  stagnant  bile.  There  may  be  numerous  abscesses 
filled  with  a  tenacious  bile-stained  pus. 

3.  Ruptnre  and  Perforation. — Rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  or  of  the 
ducts  outside  the  liver  may  occur  from  over-distension,  or  it  may  be 
the  result  of  injury.  The  rupture  takes  place  into  the  peritoneum  and 
the  bile  causes  peritonitis.  The  inflammation  is  sub-acute  causing 
great  thickening  of  the  peritoneum.  A  peculiar  appearance  is  some- 
times produced,  the  thickened  peritoneum  presenting  an  orange-coloured 
surface  from  biliary  staining. 

4.  Tumours  of  the  bile-ducts  and  gall-bladder. — Of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  Cancers.  We  sometimes  meet  with  primary  cancer 
in  the  gall-bladder  resembling  in  structure  cancer  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine.  By  extension  it  may  largely  involve  the  liver  tissue.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  gall-stones  are  present  in  the  gall-bladder  in 
cases  of  primary  cancer,  and  the  irritation  of  the  calculi  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  cancer.  We  have  already  seen  that  some 
of  the  cancers  of  the  liver  probably  take  origin  in  the  finer  bile  ducts 
in  its  substance. 

Literature. — Gcdl-Monts — SchOppbl,  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  viii.;  Renekb,  Dentsoh. 
Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1876;  Naunyn,  Verb.  d.  X.  Gongr.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1891;  Janowskt, 
Ziegler's  Beitrage,  x.,  1891.  Congenital  atresia  of  dtictn — Thomson  (with  literatare), 
On  congen.  oblit.  of  bile-dacts,  1892.  Cancer — Siegekt,  Virch.  Arch.,  cxxxii.,  353, 
1893;  Zenker,  Prim.  Krebs  der  GaUenblase,  Leipzig,  1889. 


C. — The  Pancreas. 

The  pancreas  has  the  stnicture  of  a  salivary  gland,  consisting  of 
glandular  acini  whose  ducts  communicate  with  a  main  duct  lying  in 
the  centre  of  the  gland  (Wirsung's  duct)  and  opening  into  the 
duodenum  in  common  with  the  ductus  choledochus. 

The  function  of  the  pancreas  seems  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
salivary  glands,  but  the  gland  possesses  two  pathological  relations, 
which  have  not  yet  obtained  a  full  explanation  but  are  of  great  import- 
ance. These  are  the  relations  of  the  organ  to  the  absorption  of  fat  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  the  occurrence  of  diabetes.  Extirpation 
of  the  pancreas  seems  to  hinder  the  absorption  of  fat,  and  disease  of  the 
organ  which  causes  destruction  of  the  tissue  or  obstruction  of  the  duct 
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seems  to  have  a  similar  effect,  so  that  fat  appears  abundantly  iu  the 
faeces.  The  relation  of  the  pancreas  to  dial)etes  has  been  already 
referred  to  at  pp.  272  and  273. 

Malformations  occur  chiefly  in  the  form  of  supernumerary  or  acces- 
sory glands.  These  are  usually  situated  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach, 
duodenum,  or  jejunum.  Another  malformation  is  that  in  which  the 
pancreas  surrounds  the  duodenum. 

The  pancreas  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  Hsmorrhages  into  its 
substance  {Pnncreaiic  apoplexy).  These  may  be  the  result  of  injuries  to 
the  abdominal  wall  or  the  consequence  of  passive  hypenemia  in  diseases 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  liver.  Some  cases  of  sudden  death  have  l>een 
reconled  by  Zenker,  Hooper,  and  Klebs,  in  which  the  most  obvious 
lesion  was  haemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  this  gland.  No  cause  for 
the  haemorrhage  was  apparent.  It  is  supposed  that  the  lesion  caused 
pressure  on  the  ncighlxniring  cceliac  plexus  and  semilunar  ganglion  and 
a  consequent  reflex  paralysis  of  the  heart,  just  as  paralysis  of  the  heart 
is  producible  by  blows  on  the  alxlomen  (Goltz's  experiment).  The 
hemorrhage  may  lead  later  on  to  abscess  of  the  |xincreas  which  some- 
times bursts  into  the  peritoneum. 

Inflammations  of  the  |>ancreas  are  of  various  kinds.  Besides  the 
abscess  just  mentioned  we  have  suppurative  |>«increatitis  like  sup- 
purative parotitis,  resulting  in  abscesses :  also  indurative  interstitial 
inflammation  with  loss  of  gland  tissue,  this  condition  being  sometimes 
of  syphilitic  origin. 

Atrophy  of  the  pancreas  is  observed  often  as  a  part  of  general  emacia- 
tion, but  it  has  been  found  in  a  good  many  cases  of  Diabetes  mellitos. 

Fatty  infiltration  of  the  pancreas  is  one  of  the  commonest  lesions  of 
this  gland.  There  is  normally  some  adipose  tissue  in  the  midst  of  the 
gland,  and  this  .sometimes  undergoes  considerable  increase,  the  proper 
glandular  Kubstance  becoming  atrophied,  and  adipose  tissue  taking  its 
place,  the  shape  and  general  appearance  of  the  gland  being  preserved. 
The  condition  may  be  part  of  a  general  obesity,  or  it  may  occur  in  old 
age,  and,  in  this  latter  Ciise,  it  may  l>e  presumed  that  atrophy  of  the 
glandular  tissue  is  the  first  condition,  the  adipose  tissue  developing 
afterwaixls,  as  in  fatty  infiltration  of  voluntary  muscle.  NecrOBis 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  organ,  producing  opaque 
yellow  patches  of  a  striking  character. 

The  glandular  structure  sometimes  undergoes  Cloudy  swelling,  in 
common  with  that  of  the  liver  and  other  organs  in  the  acute  fevers. 
Fatty  degeneration  is  also  met  with. 

Tuberculosis  is  not  common  in  the  pancreas,  but  we  meet  with 
caseous  masses  having  the  characters  of  a  local  tuberculosis.    More 
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frequently  the  pancreas  is  involved  secondarily  in  a  tuberculosis  arising 
in  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands.  Syphilitic  Gnmmata  have  been 
observed. 

Of  the  tumours  of  the  pancreas,  Cancer  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  head,  rarely  in  the  body  or  tail.  It  is 
mostly  a  dense  tumour  of  fibrous  appearance  (scirrhus),  but  cases  of 
soft  and  of  colloid  cancer  have  been  seen.  The  cancer  often  obstructs 
Wirsung's  duct,  or  produces  still  more  serious  results  by  obstructing 
the  ductus  communis.  It  may  even  by  its  retraction  or  by  its 
prominence  cause  a  partial  obstruction  of  the  duodenum.  There  may 
arise  in  this  way  considerable  disturbances  from  the  continuous  exten- 
sion of  the  tumour.  We  may  also  have  secondary  tumours  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  liver,  or  peritoneum. 

Cancers  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum  rarely  extend  to  the  pancreas. 
The  gland  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  secondary  metastatic  tumours  when 
the  disease  becomes  generalized. 

The  Pancreatic  duct  (Wirsung's)  is  liable  to  certain  changes.  Con- 
cretions occur  in  it,  comparable  to  those  of  the  salivary  glands.  They 
are  mostly  round  or  oval  and  white  or  greyish  white.  In  size  they  have 
been  met  with  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut  or  larger,  but  they  are  usually 
small  like  grains  of  sand.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  They  very  often  arise  in  dilated  ducts,  but  if  large 
may  cause  dilatation  by  obstructing  the  duct. 

Obstruction  and  Dilatation  of  Wirsung  s  canal  may  arise,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  calculi,  cancers  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  or  from  tumours 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Dilatation  also  occurs  secondarily  to  atrophy  of 
the  gland.  The  dilated  duct  forms  a  series  of  pouches,  or  else  there  is 
a  more  definitely  localized  dilatation  so  that  actual  cjrsts  are  formed. 
The  latter  will  occur  when  the  orifice  is  completely  obstructed;  the 
cysts  may  reach  the  size  of  the  fist  or  that  of  a.  child's  head,  and  these 
are  sometimes  designated  Ranola  pancreatica.  The  contents  of  the 
<lilated  duct  may  be  simply  the  fluid  secretion,  but  sometimes  there  is 
thickening  of  the  contents  and  even  haemorrhage.  In  this  way  we  may 
have  coagula  causing  the  cysts  to  look  like  aneurysms,  all  the  more  as 
the  lining  of  the  cyst  may  become  the  seat  of  calcareous  plates  like  the 
internal  coat  of  an  artery  in  aneurysm. 

Literature.— Kl£B8,  Uandb.  der  path.  Anat.,  i.,  1876 ;  Fkiedreich,  in  Ziemssen's 
Cycl.,  vii.  Rdation  to  fat  abaorption^HjiSLLEYj  (literature)  Journ.  of  Phya.,  xviii., 
IHIM  MaljorinatioiiH — Symington,  Jour,  of  anat.  and  phys.,  xix.,  1885;  Klob, 
Zeitschr.  d.  Wien.  Aerzte.,  1859;  Zenker,  Virch.  Arch.,  xxi.  Hctmorrhaijt — 
PiaxcE  Morton,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1882;  Zenker,  Berl.  klin.  WocheuHch., 
1874;    CuALLAND,  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  m^.  de  la  Suisse  rom.,  1877;    Klebs,  1.  c. 
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The  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  sac  is  not  at  rest,  but  circulates,  and  the 
movements  of  the  intestines  doubtless  have  to  do  with  its  transportation 
from  place  to  place.  Hence  any  pathogenic  agent  introduced  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  is  generally  carried  to  every  part  of  the  sac  and 
produces  itij  effects  in  every  region.  Abundant  examples  of  this  are 
afforded  by  such  coTiditions  as  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum,  inflam- 
mations, and  cancer. 

1.  Malformations. — The  mesenteries  are  sometimes  too  long  or  too 
short.  The  former  condition  is  supposed  to  have  to  do  with  the  causa- 
tion of  hernias.  The  latter  causes  the  intestine  to  be  unduly  controlled 
in  its  movements.  In  a  case  recorded  by  I^awson  Tait  the  peritoneum 
passed  from  loop  to  loop  without  any  proper  mesentery.  There  are 
also  dermoid  cysts  found  in  the  peritoneum  of  congenital  origin. 

2.  Disorders  of  the  circulation  in  the  peritoneum. — (a)  Active 
hypersBmia  is  produced  when  from  any  cause  a  general  relaxation  of 
the  arteries  in  the  sac  occurs.  Leaving  inflammation  out  of  account, 
this  >vill  hardly  occur  except  as  a  result  of  sudden  removal  of  extra 
pressure  from  these  vessels.  If  a  large  ovarian  tumour  be  removed 
from  the  alxjomen,  or  ascitic  fluid  drawn  off",  the  arteries  and  capillaries 
which  have  previously  accommodated  themselves  to  the  undue  pressure 
on  their  walls,  relax,  and  hyperaemia  occurs.  The  hyperaemia  may 
result  in  the  occurrence  of  a  peculiar  form  of  Chronic  hsmorrhagic 
peritonitis,  comparable  with  haemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  (see  p.  698), 
the  effused  blood  being  here  also  sometimes  a  prominent  feature 
(HsBmatoma  of  the  peritoneum).  As  in  the  other  case  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  there  is  an  inflammation  preliminary  to  the  haemor- 
rhage, or  whether  the  hyperaemia  induces  bleeding,  the  succeeding 
organization  of  the  clot  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  membranous  layer 
on  its  surface.  Where  ascitic  fluid  has  been  drawn  off*  many  times, 
there  may  be  several  layers  of  soft  membrane  on  the  surface  of  the 
peritoneum,  the  innermost  being  the  most  delicate  and  the  newest. 

(h)  Passive  hyperemia  occurs  as  a  result  of  obstruction  to  the  portal 
circulation,  either  alone  or  as  part  of  a  general  venous  hyperaemia.  It 
is  chiefly  inijK)rtiint  in  relation  to  ascites,  of  which  it  is  the  most 
frecjuent  cause. 

(r)  Haemorrhage. — There  may  be  unimportant  haemorrhages  in  the 
8ul)staiice  of  the  peritoneum  in  scurvy,  haemophilia,  etc.  More  con- 
sideraMo  liivmorrhages  occur  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  considerable 
vessels.  Aneurysms  of  the  abdominal  aorta  not ' infrequently  rupture. 
The  bloo<l  accumulates  at  first  behind  the  peritoneum,  but  it  may  also 
pass  into  the  cavity.  Traumatic  rupture  of  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys 
may  also  cause  hamiorrhage  although  these  lesions,  especially  in  the 
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case  of  the  kidney,  are  liable  to  produce  subperitoneal  hflemorrhage. 
Then  there  are  frequent  hemorrhages  from  the  female  generative 
organs,  as  from  the  rupture  of  the  cyst  in  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  but 
also  without  apparent  cause  at  menstrual  periods.  (See  Periuterine 
Hematocele.)  There  are  also  hemorrhages  in  tuberculosis  and  cancer 
of  the  peritoneum. 

The  effused  blood  is  in  many  cases  readily  absorbed,  but  when  the 
collection  of  blood  is  local,  as  in  the  pelvis,  or  the  peritoneum  is  altered 
by  inflammation,  it  may  remain.  If  there  is  a  considerable  mass  the 
name  Hsmatoma  is  applied.  The  blood  becomes  decolorized  and  sur- 
rounded or  encapsuled  by  new-formed  connective  tissue  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  blood  thus  sets  up  a  chronic  inflammation  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  pelvic  hematoceles,  may  have  serious  consequences  by  interfering 
with  the  uterus  and  ovaries. 

{d)  Ascites.  This  name  is  given  to  dropsy  of  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
It  is  sometimes,  although  rarely,  a  part  of  a  general  cedema,  occurring 
in  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  in  Bright's  disease,  and  in  anemic 
states.  It  is  peculiarly  prone  to  occur  when  the  portal  circulation  is 
specially  obstructed.  This  may  happen  by  the  portal  vein  being 
obstructed  by  thrombosis,  or  pressed  on  from  without,  but  more  fre- 
quently it  is  by  some  lesion  in  the  liver  itself,  such  as  cirrhosis  or 
cancer,  which  obstructs  the  portal  vessels,  as  it  were,  in  detail. 

In  these  cases  the  ascites  is  from  increased  transudation,  and  it  is 
much  less  common  to  have  it  occurring  from  interference  with  absorp- 
tion. This  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  however,  in  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  i>eritoneum,  where  the  numerous  cancerous  tumours 
originate  from  material  carried  into  the  lymphatic  channels  and  grow- 
ing there.  These  tumours  will  necessarily  obstruct  the  lymphatics  to  a 
large  extent  in  detail,  whilst  they  may  also  produce  by  their  irrita- 
tion a  hyperemia  of  the  peritoneal  vessels  and  so  lead  to  increased 
transudation. 

The  fluid  in  fiscites  is  contained  in  the  general  sac  of  the  ^ritoneum, 
but  where  adhesions  have  previously  existed  it  may  be  confined  to 
particular  parts,  and  sjicculated.  Sometimes  also,  in  children,  there  is  a 
dropsy  in  the  sac  of  the  omentum  (Hydrops  tnnrnti). 

The  character  of  the  fluid  in  ascites  is  that  of  oixlinary  transudations, 
a  clear,  slightly  yellow,  limpid  fluid  of  low  specific  gravity.  After  it  has 
stood  for  a  time  it  often  dejxjsits  a  very  gelatinous  coagulum  of  fibrine. 

In  prolonged  ascites  the  peritoneum  is  apt  to  get  somewhat  thick- 
ened, especially  when  puncture  has  been  frecjuently  performed.  The 
great  omentum  is  not  infrequently  gathered  up  so  as  to  be  thicker  and 
shelter  than  usual,  and  in  that  case  it  will  act  less  efficiently  as  a  drain. 
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Gall-stones  composed  almost  entirely  of  bile-pigment  are  very  rare. 
They  are  small,  nodulated,  and  nearly  black,  and  occur  in  considerable 
numbers  at  a  time.  Stones  composed  mainly  of  Lime  salts,  especially 
the  carbonate,  are  still  more  rare. 

The  condition  of  the  Oall-bladder,  which  is  the  seat  of  gallstones, 
varies  somewhat.  It  is  often  completely  collapsed  on  the  calculi  so 
that  it  is  a  tightly  filled  bag  of  stones.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  bile  in  the  bladder,  whilst  in  others  a  tough  mucus  surrounds 
the  calculi. 

Gall-stones  frequently  leave  the  bladder  and  pass  into  the  cystic 
duct,  where  they  may  remain  for  a  time  and  cause  obstruction.  After 
a  time  they  often  pass  on  into  the  ductus  choledochus.  The  last  part 
of  this  duct  is  narrow,  and,  if  the  stone  is  of  any  considerable  size,  it 
usually  sticks  here,  at  least  for  a  time.  By  dilating  the  duct  it  may 
get  into  the  duodenum,  but  very  commonly  it  finds  its  way  through  by 
ulceration,  and  sometimes  it  ulcerates  into  the  peritoneum,  producing 
peritonitis.  Lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  ductus  communis  it  obstructs 
the  outflow  of  bile  and  produces  the  results  to  be  presently  described. 
When  it  gets  into  the  duodenum  it  usually  passes  ofl*  with  the  fseces, 
but  if  large,  it  may  produce  Obstruction  of  the  intestine  at  some  point. 
This  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  can  scarcely  happen  except  in  the  case  of 
large  stones,  chiefly  of  the  solitary  kind. 

The  calculus  may  ulcerate  from  the  gall-bladder  directly  outwards. 
It  may  thus  pass  into  the  peritoneum,  or  into  a  neighbouring  canal 
such  as  the  portal  vein.     These  are,  however,  rare  occurrences. 

2.  Obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts. — Obstruction  occurs  from  various 
causes,  of  which  one  of  the  commonest  is  Gall-stones  as  described 
above.  Inflammation  of  the  ducts  sometimes  produces  obstruction, 
the  inflammation  being  nearly  always  due  to  an  extension  of  catarrh 
from  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  As  the  duct  near  the  orifice  is 
narrow  a  trivial  inflammatory  swelling  may  produce  an  obstruction, 
which  the  bile,  possessing  a  low  pressure,  is  unable  to  overcome. 
Tumours  and  inflammations  around  the  duct  may  cause  obstruction. 
This  is  not  infrequently  the  case  with  Cancers  of  the  head  of  the 
pancreas  or  those  involving  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  portal  region 
of  the  liver.  We  have  already  seen  that  an  obstruction  of  the  hepatic 
ducts  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  occurs  in  cancer  of  the  liver,  in 
cirrhosis,  etc. 

Congenital  atresia  of  the  main  bile-ducts  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common lesion.  The  ducts  in  part  or  as  a  -whole  are  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  solid  threads,  or  they  are  altogether  indistinguishable. 

This  is  due  to  a  defect  occurring  mostly  in  early  foetal  life,  and  in  some 

3m 
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from  the  uterus  in  delivery.  In  the  former  case  irritating  matters  from 
the  alimentary  canal  are  introduced  along  with  the  pyogenic  agents, 
and  in  the  latter  the  conditions  are  those  of  a  septic  wound  communi- 
cating with  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

If  the  pyogenic  agents  once  settle  in  the  peritoneal  sac  they  pro- 
pagate with  enormous  rapidity  in  the  warm  and  moist  cavity,  and  it 
may  happen  that  in  comparatively  few  hours  we  may  have  such  an 
absorption  of  toxines  as  to  cause  death  by  septic  poisoning  even  l)efore 
much  evidence  of  inflammation  has  manifested  itself. 

The  septic  inflammations  are  pre-eminently  acute,  and  tend  rapidl}'^ 
towaitls  suppuration.  At  first  there  is  h^yggi^emia  and  a  serous  and 
Fibrinons  exudation.  The  exuded  fibrine  is  visible  on  free  surfaces  as 
a  soft  yellow  layer,  and  is  often  present  in  the  fluid  as  yellow  flakes. 
It  glues  together  surfaces  which  are  in  contact,  such  as  the  loops  of  the 
intestine,  but  the  adhesions  are  soft  and  readily  separated.  As  the 
inflammation  goes  on,  the  fibrinous  exudation,  which  from  the  first 
contains  very  numerous  leucocytes  and  is  correspondingly  soft,  becomes 
still  more  infiltrated  with  these,  and  assumes  the  characters  of  pus.  Pus 
may  be  found  in  some  parts,  while  in  others  there  is  still  the  soft 
fibrinous  exudation.  Thus  pus  may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  original  source  of  the  inflammation,  as  around  the  vermiform 
appendage,  the  inflammation  being  here  more  intense  or  of  longer 
standing.  The  pus,  and  even  any  free  fibrine  that  may  exist,  com- 
monly gravitate  to  dependent  parts,  and  we  may  find  a  collection  of 
yellow  pus  in  the  pelvis,  especially  in  Douglas's  pouch. 

The  endothelial  cells  of  the  peritoneum  take  part  in  the  inflamma- 
tion. They  multiply  and  enlarge  (Orth),  or  they  are  shed.  The 
undcrlvint^  connective  tissue  is  infiltrated  with^  serous  fluid  and  ex- 
uflation,  and  alltheunderlymg  tissues  are  altered,  more  especially  the 
wall  of  the  intestine,  whose  coats  are  often  oedematous  and  swollen. 
There  is  not  infrequently  considerable  tym|)anitic  distension  of  the 
intestine  from  paralysis  of  its  muscular  coat.  This  ^^tMlV"  ^^ 
sometimes  a  peculiarly  distressing  feature  in  puerperal  fever. 

Septic  i)eritonitis,  if  general,  is  almost  necessarily  fatal  Sometimes 
it  is  localized  by  adhesions,  and,  even  after  the  occurrence  of  suppur- 
ation, may  subside  and  give  place  to  chronic  inflammation. 
'  A  more  localized  acute  peritonitis  not  infrequently  occurs.  It  may 
be  in  connection  with  appendicitis  (see  ante)y  or  with  diseases  of  the 
uterus,  or  may  be  even  a  result  of  infarction  of  the  spleen.  If  recovery 
occurs  from  such  inflammations  adhesion  of  the  surfaces  affected  is  the 
result. 

Chronic  peritonitis,  whether  (levelo[)ing  out  of  the  acute  form  or 
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There  is  sometimes  even  an  Acute  inflammation  of  the  bile  ducts 
apparently  ^m  decomposition  of  the  bile,  and  this  may  lead  to 
Biliary  abscesses.  This  occurs  when  the  obstruction  is  incomplete,  as 
when  it  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour,  and  there  is  there- 
fore the  possibility  of  the  propagation  of  septic  decomposition  from  the 
duodenum  to  the  stagnant  bile.  There  may  be  numerous  abscesses 
filled  with  a  tenacious  bile-stained  pus. 

3.  Rupture  and  Perforation. — Rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  or  of  the 
ducts  outside  the  liver  may  occur  from  over-distension,  or  it  may  be 
the  result  of  injury.  The  rupture  takes  place  into  the  peritoneum  and 
the  bile  causes  peritonitis.  The  inflammation  is  sub-acute  causing 
great  thickening  of  the  peritoneum.  A  peculiar  appearance  is  some- 
times produced,  the  thickened  peritoneum  presenting  an  orange-coloured 
surface  from  biliary  staining. 

4.  Tumours  of  the  bile-ducts  and  gall-bladder. — Of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  Cancers.  We  sometimes  meet  with  primary  cancer 
in  the  gall-bladder  resembling  in  structure  cancer  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine.  By  extension  it  may  largely  involve  the  liver  tissue.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  gall-stones  are  present  in  the  gall-bladder  in 
cases  of  primary  cancer,  and  the  irritation  of  the  calculi  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  cancer.  We  have  already  seen  that  some 
of  the  cancers  of  the  liver  probably  take  origin  in  the  finer  bile  ducts 
in  its  substance. 

Uteratare. — Gall-MoneH — SchUppel,  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  viii.;  Renekx,  Dentsch. 
Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1876;  Nauntn,  Verb.  d.  X.  Congr.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1891;  Janowskt, 
Ziegler's  Beitriige,  x.,  1891.  Congenital  cUrema  of  ducts — Thomson  (with  literatare), 
On  congen.  oblit.  of  bile-dacts,  1892.  Cancer — Sieoekt,  Vircb.  Arch.,  oxxxii.,  353, 
1893;  Zenker,  Prim.  Krebs  der  GaUenblase,  Leipzig,  1889. 


C. — The  Pancreas. 

The  pancreas  has  the  structure  of  a  salivary  gland,  consisting  of 
glandular  acini  whose  ducts  communicate  with  a  main  duct  lying  in 
the  centre  of  the  gland  (Wirsung's  duct)  and  opening  into  the 
duodenum  in  common  with  the  ductus  choledochus. 

The  function  of  the  pancreas  seems  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
salivary  glands,  but  the  gland  possesses  two  pathological  relations, 
which  have  not  yet  obtained  a  full  explanation  but  are  of  great  import- 
ance. These  are  the  relations  of  the  organ  to  the  absorption  of  fat  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  the  occurrence  of  diabetes.  Extirpation 
of  the  pancreas  seems  to  hinder  the  absorption  of  fat,  and  disease  of  the 
organ  which  causes  destruction  of  the  tissue  or  obstruction  of  the  duct 
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seems  to  have  a  similar  effect,  so  that  fat  appears  abundantly  in  the 
fseces.  The  relation  of  the  pancreas  to  diabetes  has  been  already 
referred  to  at  pp.  272  and  273. 

Malformations  occur  chiefly  in  the  form  of  supernumerary  or  acces- 
sory glands.  These  are  usually  situated  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach, 
duodenum,  or  jejunum.  Another  malformation  is  that  in  which  the 
pancreas  surrounds  the  duodenum. 

The  pancreas  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  Hsmorrhages  into  its 
substance  {Pancreatic  apoplexy).  These  may  be  the  result  of  injuries  to 
the  abdominal  wall  or  the  consequence  of  passive  hypersemia  in  diseases 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  liver.  Some  cases  of  sudden  death  have  been 
recorded  by  Zenker,  Hooper,  and  Klebs,  in  which  the  most  obvious 
lesion  was  haemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  this  gland.  No  cause  for 
the  haemorrhage  was  apparent.  It  is  supposed  that  the  lesion  caused 
pressure  on  the  neighbouring  coeliac  plexus  and  semilunar  ganglion  and 
a  consequent  reflex  paralysis  of  the  heart,  just  as  paralysis  of  the  heart 
is  producible  by  blows  on  the  abdomen  (Goltz's  experiment).  The 
haemorrhage  may  lead  later  on  to  abscess  of  the  pancreas  which  some- 
times bursts  into  the  peritoneum. 

Inflammations  of  the  pancreas  are  of  various  kinds.  Besides  the 
abscess  just  mentioned  we  have  suppurative  pancreatitis  like  sup- 
purative parotitis,  resulting  in  abscesses;  also  indurative  interstitial 
inflammation  with  loss  of  gland  tissue,  this  condition  being  sometimes 
of  syphilitic  origin. 

Atrophy  of  the  pancreas  is  observed  often  as  a  part  of  general  emacia- 
tion, but  it  has  been  found  in  a  good  many  cases  of  Diabetes  mellitus. 

Fatty  infiltration  of  the  pancreas  is  one  of  the  commonest  lesions  of 
this  gland.  There  is  normally  some  adipose  tissue  in  the  midst  of  the 
gland,  and  this  sometimes  undergoes  considerable  increase,  the  proper 
glandular  substance  becoming  atrophied,  and  adipose  tissue  taking  its 
place,  the  shape  and  general  appearance  of  the  gland  being  preserved. 
The  condition  may  be  part  of  a  general  obesity,  or  it  may  occur  in  old 
age,  and,  in  this  latter  case,  it  may  bo  presumed  that  atrophy  of  the 
glandular  tissue  is  the  first  condition,  the  adipose  tissue  developing 
afterwards,  as  in  fatty  infiltration  of  voluntary  muscle.  Necrosis 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  organ,  producing  opaque 
yellow  patches  of  a  striking  character. 

The  glandular  structure  sometimes  undergoes  Cloudy  swelling,  in 
common  with  that  of  the  liver  and  other  organs  in  the  acute  fevers. 
Fatty  degeneration  is  also  met  with. 

Tuberculosis  is  not  common  in  the  pancreas,  but  we  meet  with 
caseous  masses  having  the  characters  of  a  local  tuberculosis.    Mora 
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frequently  the  pancreas  is  involved  secondarily  in  a  tuberculosis  arising 
in  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands.  Syphilitic  Gnmmata  have  been 
observed. 

Of  the  tumours  of  the  pancreas,  Cancer  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  head,  rarely  in  the  body  or  tail.  It  is 
mostly  a  dense  tumour  of  fibrous  appearance  (scirrhus),  but  cases  of 
soft  and  of  colloid  cancer  have  been  seen.  The  cancer  often  obstructs 
Wirsung's  duct,  or  produces  still  more  serious  results  by  obstructing 
the  ductus  communis.  It  may  even  by  its  retraction  or  by  its 
prominence  cause  a  partial  obstruction  of  the  duodenum.  There  may 
arise  in  this  way  considerable  disturbances  from  the  continuous  exten- 
sion of  the  tumour.  We  may  also  have  secondary  tumours  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  liver,  or  peritoneum. 

Cancers  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum  rarely  extend  to  the  pancreas. 
The  gland  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  secondary  metastatic  tumours  when 
the  disease  becomes  generalized. 

The  Pancreatic  duct  (Wirsung's)  is  liable  to  certain  changes.  Con- 
eretions  occur  in  it,  comparable  to  those  of  the  salivary  glands.  They 
are  mostly  round  or  oval  and  white  or  greyish  white.  In  size  they  have 
been  met  with  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut  or  larger,  but  they  are  usually 
small  like  grains  of  sand.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  They  very  ofben  arise  in  dilated  ducts,  but  if  large 
may  cause  dilatation  by  obstructing  the  duct. 

Obstrnction  and  Dilatation  of  Wirsung's  canal  may  arise,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  calculi,  cancers  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  or  from  tumours 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Dilatation  also  occurs  secondarily  to  atrophy  of 
the  gland.  The  dilated  duct  forms  a  series  of  pouches,  or  else  there  is 
a  more  definitely  localized  dilatation  so  that  actual  oystB  are  formed. 
The  latter  will  occur  when  the  orifice  is  completely  obstructed ;  the 
cysts  may  reach  the  size  of  the  fist  or  that  of  a.  child's  head,  and  these 
are  sometimes  designated  Ranula  pancreatica.  The  contents  of  the 
dilated  duct  may  be  simply  the  fluid  secretion,  but  sometimes  there  is 
thickening  of  the  contents  and  even  haemorrhage.  In  this  way  we  may 
have  coagula  causing  the  cysts  to  look  like  aneurysms,  all  the  more  as 
the  lining  of  the  cyst  may  become  the  seat  of  calcareous  plates  like  the 
internal  coat  of  an  artery  in  aneurysm. 

Uteratnre. — Klebb,  Handb.  der  path.  Anat.,  i.,  1876 ;  FBiEDREicHf  in  Ziemssen's 
Cycl.,  vii.  Relation  to  fat  absorption — Harley,  (literatare)  Journ.  of  Phya.,  xviii., 
1895.  Malfonnatiom — Symington,  Jour,  of  anat.  and  phys.,  xix.,  1885;  Klob, 
Zeitschr.  d.  Wien.  Aerzte.,  1859;  Zenker,  Virch.  Arch.,  xxi.  Hoimorj'haye — 
Prince  Morton,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1882;  Zenker,  Berl.  klin.  Woohensch., 
1874;    Challand,  Bull,   de  la  Soc.   m6d.  de  la  Suisse  rom.,  1877;    Klebs^  I.  ^, 
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Atrophy  and  Diabetes — Elebs,  1.  c;  Frebichs,  Ueber  den  Diabetes,  1884  ;  Duffet^ 
Dubl.  Jour,  of  Med.  So.,  1884;  Isbabl,  Viroh.  Arch.,  Ixxxiii.,  1881.  Concretions^ 
Johnston,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sc,  1884.  Cyj*ts — Recklinohausen,  Virch.  Arch.,. 
XXX.;  Hjelt,  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  clvii.,  1878. 

D. — The  Peritoneum. 

Introduction. — The  peritoneum,  which  is  stretched  over  many  organs 
and  possesses  many  recesses  and  pouches,  has  a  superficies  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  a  large  lymphatic  sac  and  fluid 
is  constantly  circulating  through  it.  Experiments  (especially  those  of 
Wegner)  have  shown  that  the  peritoneiun  possesses  great  powers  both 
of  the  transudation  and  absorption  of  fluid.  Thus  the  injection  of  con- 
centrated solution  of  sugar  or  of  glycerine  causes  an  exudation  of  serous 
fluid  amounting  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  from  3  to  8  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  body.  Again,  watery  fluids  and  even  urine,  bile,  oil, 
etc.,  are  absorbed  with  great  rapidity  without  injury  to  the  membrane, 
and  such  medicaments  as  morphia  and  choral  are  absorbed  much  more 
rapidly  than  when  injected  subcutaneously.  Finely  divided  solid 
matter  is  also  readily  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  lymphatics.  The 
absorption  is  effected  presumably  by  stomata,  by  which  the  sac 
communicates  with  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Whilst  all  parts  of  the 
peritoneum  doubtless  possess  the  power  of  absorption,  there  are  two 
localities  in  which  this  presents  points  of  special  interest. 

From  certain  facts  to  be  afterwards  referred  to  in  connection  with 
tuberculosis  and  cancer  of  the  peritoneum,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Great  omentum  is  specially  concerned  in  the  process  of  absorption. 
This  double  layer  of  peritoneum,  lying  free  in  the  cavity,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  drain  by  means  of  which  the  fluid  is  drawn  off. 

Again,  the  lymphatics  of  the  Diaphragm  communicate  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  on  the  other  with  the  pleural  cavity, 
so  that  fluid  and  finely-divided  solids  may  be  carried  through  from  one 
to  the  other.  It  is  probable  that  the  general  course  of  the  current  ia 
from  peritoneum  to  pleura,  although  it  may  be  reversed. 

This  great  power  of  absorption  is  very  important,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  septic  processes.  The  products  of  septic  decomposition  are 
readily  absorbed;  sometimes  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce  fatal 
results  before  they  have  had  time  to  induce  any  considerable  local 
eflects.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  rupture  of  the  intestine,  where 
death  may  occur  within  twenty-four  hours  without  definite  symptoms 
of  peritonitis,  and  apparently  from  absorption  of  the  septic  poison. 
After  death,  however,  signs  of  inflammation  are  usually  visible  in  the 
peritoneum. 
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The  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  sac  is  not  at  rest,  but  circulates,  and  the 
movements  of  the  intestines  doubtless  have  to  do  with  its  transportation 
from  place  to  place.  Hence  any  pathogenic  agent  introduced  into  the 
peiitoneal  cavity  is  generally  carried  to  every  part  of  the  sac  and 
produces  its  effects  in  every  region.  Abundant  examples  of  this  are 
afforded  by  such  conditions  as  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum,  inflam- 
mations, and  cancer. 

1.  Malformations. — The  mesenteries  are  sometimes  too  long  or  too 
short.  The  former  condition  is  supposed  to  have  to  do  with  the  causa- 
tion of  hernias.  The  latter  causes  the  intestine  to  be  unduly  controlled- 
in  its  movements.  In  a  case  recorded  by  I^awson  Tait  the  peritoneum 
passed  from  loop  to  loop  without  any  proper  mesentery.  There  are 
also  dermoid  cysts  found  in  the  peritoneum  of  congenital  origin. 

2.  Disorders  of  the  circulation  in  the  peritoneum. — (a)  Active 
hyperemia  is  produced  when  from  any  cause  a  general  relaxation  of 
the  arteries  in  the  sac  occurs.  Leaving  inflammation  out  of  account, 
this  will  hardly  occur  except  as  a  result  of  sudden  removal  of  extra 
pressure  from  these  vessels.  If  a  large  ovarian  tumour  be  removed 
from  the  abdomen,  or  ascitic  fluid  drawn  off,  the  arteries  and  capillaries 
which  have  pre\'iously  accommodated  themselves  to  the  undue  pressure 
on  their  walls,  relax,  and  hj^ersemia  occurs.  The  hypersemia  may 
result  in  the  occurrence  of  a  peculiar  form  of  Chronic  hemorrhagic 
peritonitis,  comparable  with  hsemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  (see  p.  698), 
the  effused  blood  being  here  also  sometimes  a  prominent  feature 
(HflBmatoma  of  the  peritoneum).  As  in  the  other  case  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  there  is  an  inflammation  preliminary  to  the  haemor- 
rhage, or  whether  the  hyper»mia  induces  bleeding,  the  succeeding 
organization  of  the  clot  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  membranous  layer 
on  its  surface.  WTiere  ascitic  fluid  has  been  drawn  off  many  times, 
there  may  be  several  layers  of  soft  membrane  on  the  surface  of  the 
peritoneum,  the  innermost  being  the  most  delicate  and  the  newest. 

(h)  Passive  hyperemia  occurs  as  a  result  of  obstruction  to  the  portal 
circulation,  either  alone  or  as  part  of  a  general  venous  hyperemia.  It 
is  chiefly  imiK)rtant  in  relation  to  ascites,  of  which  it  is  the  most 
frequent  cause. 

(c)  Hemorrhage. — There  may  be  unimportant  hemorrhages  in  the 
substance  of  the  peritoneum  in  scurvy,  hemophilia,  etc.  More  con- 
siderable haemorrhages  occur  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  considerable 
vessels.  Aneurysms  of  the  abdominal  aorta  not  infrequently  rupture. 
The  blood  accumulates  at  first  behind  the  peritoneum,  but  it  may  also 
pass  into  the  cavity.  Traumatic  rupture  of  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys 
may  also  cause  haemorrhage  although  these  lesions,  especially  in  the 
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case  of  the  kidney,  are  liable  to  produce  subperitoneal  haemorrhage. 
Then  there  are  frequent  haemorrhages  from  the  female  generative 
organs,  as  from  the  rupture  of  the  cyst  in  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  but 
also  without  apparent  cause  at  menstrual  periods.  (See  Periut-erine 
Hsematocele.)  There  are  also  haemorrhages  in  tuberculosis  and  cancer 
of  the  peritoneum. 

The  effused  blood  is  in  many  cases  readily  absorbed,  but  when  the 
collection  of  blood  is  local,  as  in  the  pelvis,  or  the  peritoneum  is  altered 
by  inflammation,  it  may  remain.  If  there  is  a  considerable  mass  the 
name  Haematoma  is  applied.  The  blood  becomes  decolorized  and  sur- 
rounded or  encapsuled  by  new-formed  connective  tissue  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  blood  thus  sets  up  a  chronic  inflammation  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  pelvic  haematoceles,  may  have  serious  consequences  by  interfering 
with  the  uterus  and  ovaries. 

{d)  Ascites.  This  name  is  given  to  dropsy  of  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
It  is  sometimes,  although  rarely,  a  part  of  a  general  oedema,  occurring 
in  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  in  Bright's  disease,  and  in  anaemic 
states.  It  is  peculiarly  prone  to  occur  when  the  portal  circulation  is 
specially  obstructed.  This  may  happen  by  the  portal  vein  being 
obstructed  by  thrombosis,  or  pressed  on  from  without,  but  more  fre- 
quently it  is  by  some  lesion  in  the  liver  itself,  such  as  cirrhosis  or 
cancer,  which  obstructs  the  portal  vessels,  as  it  were,  in  detail. 

In  these  cases  the  ascites  is  from  increased  transudation,  and  it  is 
much  less  common  to  have  it  occurring  from  interference  with  absorp- 
tion. This  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  however,  in  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  peritoneum,  where  the  numerous  cancerous  tumours 
originate  from  material  carried  into  the  lymphatic  channels  and  grow- 
ing there.  These  tumours  will  necessarily  obstruct  the  lymphatics  to  a 
large  extent  in  detail,  whilst  they  may  also  produce  by  their  irrita- 
tion a  hypieraemia  of  the  peritoneal  vessels  and  so  lead  to  increased 
transudation. 

The  fluid  in  ascites  is  contained  in  the  general  sac  of  the  f»eritoneum, 
but  where  adhesions  have  previously  existed  it  may  be  confined  to 
particular  parts,  and  sacculated.  Sometimes  also,  in  children,  there  is  a 
dropsy  in  the  sac  of  the  omentum  (Hi/drops  orru^nti). 

The  character  of  the  fluid  in  ascites  is  that  of  ordinary  transudations, 
a  clear,  slightly  yellow,  limpid  fluid  of  low  specific  gravity.  After  it  has 
stood  for  a  time  it  often  deposits  a  very  gelatinous  coagulum  of  flbrine. 

In  prolonged  ascites  the  peritoneum  is  apt  to  get  somewhat  thick- 
ened, especially  when  puncture  has  been  frequently  performed.  The 
great  omentum  is  not  infrequently  gathered  up  so  as  to  be  thicker  and 
shorter  than  usual,  and  in  that  ciise  it  will  act  less  efficiently  as  a  drain. 
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Chylous  ascites  has  already  been  referred  to  as  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct  (see  under  (Edema).  The 
fluid  in  the  abdomen  is  milky,  containing  finely  dissolved  fat.  Of  a 
different  nature  is  Ascites  adiposns,  which  may  be  confused  with 
chylous  ascites,  as  in  it  also  the  fluid  is  milky.  In  this  case  the  milki- 
ness  is  from  fatty  degeneration  of  cells,  either  the  endothelium  in 
ordinary  ascites  or  the  cells  in  cancer.  There  is  always  the  distinction 
between  the  two  conditions  that  in  chylous  ascites  the  fat  is  free,  while 
in  ascites  adiposus  it  is  in  cells. 

3.  Inflammations  of  the  peritoneum.  l^gQ^gnitis- — Inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum  is  very  seldom  spontaneous  in  its  origin.  It  seems 
remarkable  that,  compared  with  the  pleura  or  pericardium,  this  mem- 
brane is  so  seldom  the  seat  of  independent  inflammation  as  a  result,  for 
instance,  of  the  irritation  of  the  blood  in  acute  rheumatism,  or  of  the 
more  vague  causes  of  irritation  designated  as  cold. 

The  peritoneum  is,  however,  peculiarly  liable  to  inflammations  of  a 
secondary  character,  the  irritant  proceeding  either  from  Mdthout  as  in 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  or  from  one  of  the  organs  lying  beneath  the 
membrane. 

Mere  exposure  to  the  air  or  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  does  not  induce  peritonitis,  and  even  a  somewhat  prolonged 
cooling  of  the  membrane,  as  during  an  operation,  does  not  seem  to  lead 
to  inflammation. 

Sej)tic  inflammations. — These  comprise  the  great  proportion  ofacute 
inflammations  of  the  peritoneum.  Experiments  (Grawitz,  Waterhouse) 
seem  to  show  that  whilst  TBe^peritoneal  cavity  is  a  favourable  place  for 
the  propagation  of  pyogenic  microbes  in  respect  to  temperature  and 
other  conditions,  yet  that  the  absorbent  power  of  the  peritoneum  is 
such  that  the  introduction  of  these  agents  is  not  followed  by  inflam- 
mation when  the  peritoneum  is  strictly  normal.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  be  in  the  sac  stagnant  serous  fluid,  or  irritating  substances 
calculated  to  produce  transudation,  or  if  there  is  a  septic  wound  com- 
municating with  the  peritoneum  so  that  the  microbes  are  vigorously 
produced  and  nourished,  then  they  multiply  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
and  evolve  their  specific  toxines. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  actual  Ciiscs  in  man  the  pyogenic  microbes  will 
rarely  be  introduced  as  in  experiments,  as  pure  cultures  into  a  normal 
peritoneum.  The  septic  inoculation  may  take  place  from  a  wound  in 
the  abdomen  by  accident  or  operation,  and  if  the  wound  becomes  septic 
one  of  the  conditions  mentioned  above  is  satisfied.  More  frequently 
the  source  is  an  underlying  organ,  as  by  rupture  of  the  stomae^^^g 
intestine,  or  vermiform  appendage,  or  propagation  of  septic  pnMiH^H| 
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from  the  uterus  in  delivery.  In  the  former  case  irritating  matters  from 
the  alimentary  canal  are  introduced  along  with  the  pyogenic  agents, 
and  in  the  latter  the  conditions  are  those  of  a  septic  wound  communi- 
cating with  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

If  the  pyogenic  agents  once  settle  in  the  peritoneal  sac  they  pro- 
pagate with  enormous  rapidity  in  the  warm  and  moist  cavity,  and  it 
may  happen  that  in  comparatively  few  hours  we  may  have  such  an 
absorption  of  toxines  as  to  cause  death  by  septic  poisoning  even  before 
much  evidence  of  inflammation  has  manifested  itself 

The  septic  inflammations  are  pre-eminently  acute,  and  tend  rapidly 
towards  suppuration.  At  first  there  is  hvoer^emia  and  a  serous  and 
Pibrinoas  exudation.  The  exuded  fibrine  is  visible  on  free  surfaces  as 
a  soft  yellow  layer,  and  is  often  present  in  the  fluid  as  yellow  flakes. 
It  glues  together  surfaces  which  are  in  contact,  such  as  the  loops  of  the 
intestine,  but  the  adhesions  are  soft  and  readily  separated.  As  the 
inflammation  goes  on,  the  fibrinous  exudation,  which  from  the  first 
contains  very  numerous  leucocytes  and  is  correspondingly  soft,  becomes 
still  more  infiltrated  with  these,  and  assumes  the  characters  of  pus.  Pus 
may  be  found  in  some  parts,  while  in  others  there  is  still  the  soft 
fibrinous  exudation.  Thus  pus  may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  original  source  of  the  inflammation,  as  around  the  vermiform 
ap]>endage,  the  inflammation  being  here  more  intense  or  of  longer 
standing.  The  pus,  and  even  any  free  fibrine  that  may  exist,  com- 
monly gravitate  to  dependent  parts,  and  we  may  find  a  collection  of 
yellow  pus  in  the  pelvis,  especially  in  Douglas's  pouch. 

The  endothelial  cells  of  the  peritoneum  take  part  in  the  inflamma- 
tion. They  multiply  and  enlarge  (Orth),  or  they  are  shed.  The 
uruler}Yin^  connective  tissue  is  infiltrated  with^  serous  fluid  and  ex- 
uflation,  and  all  thelinderlying  tissues  are  altered,  more  especially  the 
wall  of  the  intestine,  whose  coats  are  often  oedematous  and  swollen. 
There  is  not  infrequently  considerable  tymjmnitic  distension  of  the 
intestine  from  paralysis  of  its  muscular  coat.  This  Mjjjgggpin  is 
sometimes  a  peculiarly  distressing  feature  in  puerperal  fever. 

Septic  peritonitis,  if  general,  is  almost  necessarily  fatal.  Sometimes 
it  is  localized  by  adhesions,  and,  even  after  the  occurrence  of  suppur- 
ation, may  subside  and  give  place  to  chronic  inflammation. 
'  A  more  localized  acute  peritonitiB  not  infrequently  occurs.  It  may 
be  in  connection  with  appendicitis  (see  ante),  or  with  diseases  of  the 
utenis,  or  may  be  even  a  result  of  infarction  of  the  spleen.  If  recovery 
occurs  from  such  inflammations  adhesion  of  the  surfaces  affected  is  the 
result. 

Chronic  peritonitis,  whether  developing  out  of  the  acute  form  or 
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occurring  in  connection  with  disease  in  an  underlying  organ,  is  char- 
acterized by  new-formation  of  connective  tissue,  frequently  with 
adhesion  of  opposing  surfaces  {Peritonitis  adhcesiva).  The  details  of  this 
process  are  similar  to  those  in  chronic  pleurisy;  it  remains  here  to 
specify  some  of  the  more  common  occasions  of  the  affection. 

A  diffuse  chronic  peritonitis  sometimes  develops  in  the  course  of 
Bright's  disease.  There  is  also  commonly,  in  cases  of  secondary  cancer 
of  the  peritoneum,  a  general  chronic  peritonitis. 

Local  thickenings  of  the  capsule  of  the  liver  and  spleen  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  connection  with  diseases  in  these  organs  or  their 
neighbourhood.  Sometimes  the  connective  tissue  is  hard,  almost  like 
cartilage.  Very  commonly  there  is  adhesion  to  the  parts  around, 
especially  to  the  diaphragm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diaphragm  may 
be  adherent  by  reason  of  the  extension  of  an  inflammation  from  the 
pleura,  the  irritant  having  passed  downwards  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  usual  circulation. 

The  peritoneum  around  the  female  generative  organs  is  liable  to  very 
frequent  local  chronic  inflammations  (Perimetritis),  resulting  in  complex 
adhesions  and  mattings  of  the  pelvic  organs.  The  contraction  of  the 
new-formed  connective  tissue  may  cause  considerable  distortion  of  these 
organs. 

There  is  also  a  peritonitis  from  rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  or  a  bile 
duct  (see  p.  915). 

4.  Taberculosis  of  the  peritoneum.  Tubercular  peritonitis. — This 
disease  is  due  to  the  existence  of  the  tubercular  virus  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  virus  seldom  gets  into  the  sac  from  tubercular  ulcers  of 
the  intestine,  apparently  because  the  intestinal  lymphatics  are  sub- 
peritoneal and  do  not  connect  with  the  interior  of  the  sac.  Tuberculosis 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  more  especially  those  of  the  mesentery,  seems 
to  be  the  principal  primary  source  of  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum. 
An  old  caseous  gland  may  break  down  and  rupture  into  the  sac,  and 
this  may  occur  although  the  glands  may  be  only  to  a  slight  degree 
affected.  Tuberculosis  of  the  vertebrae  may  give  rise  to  it,  and  in  some 
cases  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  and  vas  deferens  has  extended  to  the 
peritoneum,  the  disease  being  in  that  case  concentrated  in  the  inguinal 
region  where  the  vas  deferens  approaches  nearest  to  the  peritoneum. 

Having  reached  the  peritoneum  the  virus  is  carried  hither  and  thither 
throughout  the  sac  by  the  regular  currents.  The  consequence  is  the 
formation  of  innumerable  tubercular  nodules  and  an  Inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum.  The  inflammation  is  at  first  acute,  accompanied  I 
serous  and,  usually,  fibrinous  exudation  as  in  septic  ini 
There  is  thus  often  considerable  swelling  of  the  abdomen. 
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cases  the  inflammation  is  unusually  acute  and  it  may  even  be  sup- 
purative in  character. 

By  the  time  the  case  comes  to  be  examined  post  mortem  the  acute 
stage  has  usually  passed  off  and  we  find  evidences  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation in  the  form  of  thickening  of  the  peritoneum  and  multiple 
vascularized  adhesions  in  every  part.  The  loops  of  the  intestine  are 
adherent  to  each  other,  and  the  superficial  ones  to  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  abdomen,  the  omentum  is  adherent  to  the  intestine,  the  liver  to  the 
diaphragm,  and  so  on.  In  fact  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  obliterated  by 
adhesions.  In  the  midst  of  these  adhesions  are  numerous  yellow  masses 
of  very  various  sizes,  some  as  large  as  split-peas,  and  usually  fiat. 
These  caseous  masses  are  composed  of  groups  of  tubercles  which  have 
very  much  the  character  of  those  found  in  tubercular  pericarditis. 
The  caseous  tubercles  have  developed  in  the  usual  way  out  of  grey 
miliary  tubercles,  and  examination  will  usually  show  examples  in  the 
various  intermediate  stages. 

The  condition  of  the  Omentum  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  It  is 
drawn  together  and  thickened,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  intestine 
and  wall  of  the  abdomen,  while  in  its  substance  numerous  tubercular 
masses  are  to  be  found. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Tubercular  pleurisy  often  develops 
in  association  with  tubercular  peritonitis.  There  is  in  the  pleura  for 
the  most  part  a  serous  and  sometimes  a  fibrinous  exudation,  and  as  the 
eruption  is  usually  recent  the  tubercles  are  in  the  form  of  small  white 
or  grey  nodules.  They  are  commonly  grouped  mainly  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  pleural  cavity,  in  this  way  indicating  the  source  of  the 
infection. 

Healing  is  not  infrequent  in  tubercular  peritonitis,  but  the  resulting 
conditions  are  rarely  the  subject  of  observation.  The  author  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  a  case  ten  years  after  the  patient  had  passed 
through  an  attack  which  was  diagnosed  as  tubercular  peritonitis.  The 
peritoneum  was  obliterated  by  soft  connective  tissue  adhesions,  which 
united  the  intestines  and  the  various  organs  together.  There  were  no 
tubercles  visible,  but  here  and  there  a  small  cretaceous  mass  in  the 
midst  of  the  adhesions.  When  the  tuberculosis  had  been  overcome  the 
dead  caseous  matter  had  remained.  This  was  in  great  part  absorbed  as 
dead  animal  matter.  Where,  from  the  size  of  the  mass  or  otherwise, 
absorption  did  not  occur,  calcareous  infiltration  took  place.  The 
adhesion  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  more  localized,  and  by  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  adhesions,  bands  or  bridles  may  be  formed  under  which  the 
intestine  may  be  incarcerated.  The  author  has  observed  several  cases  of 
this  kind. 
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In  Acute  miliary  tuberonlosiB,  the  appearances  are  altogether 
different  to  those  of  tubercular  peritonitis.  The  tubercles  are  very 
small  grey  nodules  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  specially 
abundant  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  and  in  the  omentum. 
They  are  in  connection  with  the  blood-vessels  and  not  on  the  surface  of 
the  membrane,  being  really  subperitoneal,  and  there  is  no  inflammation. 

5.  Tumours  of  the  peritoneum. — These  are  rarely  primary.  Lipomas 
of  small  size  originating  from  the  appendices  epiploic»  are  not  un- 
common. They  are  usually  pedunculated  and  of  small  size.  The 
tumour  may  become  detached  by  narrowing  of  its  neck  and  form  a 
sessile  tumour  elsewhere,  as  on  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  in  a  case 
recently  met  with.  Lipomata  may  originate  from  the  subperitoneal 
adipose  tissue,  and  may  attain  large  dimensions.  They  conform  to  the 
type  of  Diffuse  Lipomas.  Nolan  removed  one  which  weighed  five 
pounds  from  over  the  descending  colon  of  a  child  2^  years  old.  Betro- 
peritoneal  sarcoma  is  not  uncommon.  The  tumour,  sometimes  growing 
to  a  very  large  size,  pushes  the  organs  before  it  and  may  infiltrate  them. 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  bulky  gelatinous  tumours  in  the  abdomen, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  exact  nature  of  some  of  them  is  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty.  Colloid  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  not 
infrequently,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  passes  on  till  it  reaches  the 
peritoneum,  and  may  result  in  the  formation  of  bulky  gelatinous  masses 
there.  But,  besides  that,  there  are  primary  tumours  of  the  peritoneum 
which  belong  to  the  class  of  Cylindroma  or  Flexiform  angiosarcoma. 
In  these  cases  there  is  a  new-formation  of  blood-vessels  in  whose 
adventitia  is  produced  a  peculiar  gelatinous  tissue.  These  tumours 
may  attain  a  large  size,  weighing  as  much  as  forty  pounds. 

Primary  cancer  occurs  with  similar  characters  to  that  of  the  pleura, 
and  like  that  form  it  is  sometimes  called  endothelioma.  The  tumour 
is  in  the  form  of  nodules  of  larger  and  smaller  size  along  with  great 
thickening  of  the  peritoneum.  There  is  also  great  serous  effusion  and 
usually  also  fibrinous  deposition.    There  may  be  blood  in  the  exudation. 

Secondary  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
section. 

Lympho-sarcoma  is  not  such  a  common  tumour  here  as  in  the 
mediastinum,  but  it  sometimes  originates  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  mesentery  and  involves  all  the  neighbouring  structures.  We  may 
thus  have  bulky  tumours  occupying  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the 
mesentery  and  intestine,  and  repeating  roughly  the  anatomical  relations 
of  these. 


Literatnre. — Physiolotfy  and  Qenerai  Pathology — Weoner,  Langenbeok's  Aroll«» 
XX. ;    Grawitz,  Charity  Annalen,  1884,  p.  770 ;  Waterhouse,  Viroh.  Aioh.,  a 
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342.  MalformcUiowi — Lawson  Tait,  Dubl.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sc,  1869 ;  Obstet.  Jour., 
iii.  HcBtnorrhages — Recklinghausen,  Virch.  Arch.,  xxvi.,  1863 ;  Cordua,  Resorp- 
tionsmech.  von  Blutergussen,  1877  ;  Friedreich,  Virch.  Arch.,  Iviii.,  1873  ; 
Baumler,  ibid,t  hx.,  1874.  ChylouJt  ascites — Quincke,  D.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med., 
XXX.,  1882;  Coats,  Museum  Catalogue  of  Western  Infirmary,  (two  cases  from 
thrombosis  of  jugular) ;  Letulle,  Rev.  d.  M6d.,  1884 ;  Whitla,  Brit.  Med. 
Jour.,  1885,  i.  Inflammation — Grawitz  and  Waterhouse,  1.  c;  EIlein,  Anat.  of 
lymph,  syst.,  i.,  1873;  Orth,  Virch.  Arch,,  Iviii.,  1873;  Fraenkel,  D.  med. 
Wochenschr.,  1884  ;  Bauer,  in  Ziemssen's  Cycl.,  xiv.,  1878.  Tuberadoftis — Klebs, 
Virch.  Arch.,  xliv.,  1868;  Patne,  Path,  trans.,  xxi.,  1870;  Baumoarten,  Zeitschr. 
f.  klin.  Med.,  x.,  1885;  Grawitz,  Charit^-Annalen,  xi.,  1886.  Lipoma — Nolan, 
Australasian  Med.  Oaz.,  1898,  p.  145  ;  see  also  Catalogue  of  Path.  Museum  Western 
Infirmary,  2nd  edition.  Primary  cancer — Bristowe,  Path,  trans.,  xxi.,  1870; 
Neelsen,  D.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxxi.,  1882 ;  Brieoer,  Charit^-Annalen,  viii.,  1883. 
Lymphosarcoma — Wickham  Lego,  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Rep.  xi.,  1875. 

R— The  Secondary  Extension  of  Cancers  of  the 

Abdominal  Organs. 

We  have  seen  in  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine  that  the  cancers  of  these  organs  very  often  lead  to  secondary 
tumours  in  the  liver  and  peritoneum,  and  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
here  more  systematically  what  paths  the  infective  material  follows  in 
passing  from  the  primary  tumour  to  the  seat  of  the  secondary  growths. 

The  secondary  growths  in  the  liver,  in  the  case  of  cancers  of  the 
organs  mentioned,  form  in  connection  with  the  portal  vessels,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  material  is  brought  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein 
from  its  radicles.  But  the  question  remains,  How  does  the  cancerous 
material  find  its  way  into  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein  ?  We  know 
that  in  external  cancers  the  secondary  tumours  occur  uniformly  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  it  is  only  after  these  have  been  long  involved 
that  the  cancerous  material  reaches  the  blood. 

It  seems  probable  that  cancers  of  the  abdominal  organs  form  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  that  extension  to  the  liver  is  usually  a  late 
and  properly  a  tertiary  phenomenon,  although  the  concealed  and  pro- 
tected position  of  the  primary  tumour  and  of  the  secondary  lesions  in 
the  lymphatic  glands  renders  this  difficult  of  demonstration. 

Supposing  this  view  to  be  correct,  then  it  follows  that,  if  a  cancer  of  the  stomach 
■or  intestine  causes  secondary  growths  in  lymphatic  glands  whose  Yeina  are  not 
radideB  of  the  portal,  the  tumours  of  the  tertiary  order  would  not  be  in  the  liver 
but  in  the  lungs,  or  beyond  the  lungs,  in  organs  fed  by  the  systemic  arteries. 

The  author  met  with  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  in  which,  instead  of  the 
glands  immediately  outside  its  wall,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  pre-vertebral  glands 
were  enlarged  and  cancerous.  One  of  these  was  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  and  on  opening  this  vein  a  little  white  thrombus  was  seen  peeping  oat 
•of  a  small  branch  which  emerged  from  the  large  gland  into  the  vein.    There  ware 
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cancerous  thrombi  in  other  veins  within  these  glands,  and  on  microscopic  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  the  cancerous  tissue  in  the  glands  had  largely  broken  up  the 
veins,  and  epithelial  cells  were  found  in  them  along  with  the  blood.  In  this  case 
there  were  innumerable  cancerous  emboli  in  the  lungs. 

This  case  would  seem  to  indicate  that  cancers  in  lymphatic  glands,  by  breaking 
up  the  gland,  penetrate  into  the  venous  radicles  in  the  gland,  and  so  pass  into 
the  general  circulation.  It  seems  a  legitimate  inference  from  this  case  that  when 
the  liver  becomes  involved  in  cancer  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  does  so  by  the 
portal  blood  becoming  infected  through  the  lymphatic  glands. 

There  remains  one  possible  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  view.  In 
external  cancers  it  is  exceptional  for  the  general  circulation  to  become  infected. 
The  disease  generally  goes  no  further  than  the  lymphatic  glands,  whereas  in  cancers 
of  the  abdominal  organs  the  liver  is  affected  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases. 
But  in  cases  of  external  cancer  the  patient  usually  suffers  from  ulceration  of  the 
primary  or  secondary  growth  or  of  both,  and  dies  before  the  infection  has  reached 
the  general  circulation.  In  the  case  of  abdominal  cancers,  however,  the  organs 
themselves,  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  are  protected  by  their  position,  and  the 
cancers  are  not  so  apt  to  interfere  with  the  general  health  as  external  cancers  are. 
If  the  history  of  even  an  extensively  ulcerating  cancer  of  the  stomach  be  compared 
with  that  of  a  cancer  of  the  mamma,  the  difference  will  be  very  apparent.  If  the 
cancer  of  the  stomach  does  not  produce  vomiting  or  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  there 
may  be  for  a  long  period  very  little  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  and  little 
more  than  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  history  of  some 
cases,  that  a  cancer  of  the  stomach  may  go  on  for  many  years  without  causing 
death.  The  abdominal  lymphatic  glands  are  still  more  protected.  They  practically 
never  ulcerate,  and,  in  relation  to  direct  injury  to  health,  cancer  in  them  is  of  little 
account. 

It  seems  probable,  then,  that  in  cases  where  the  liver  is  affected  the  disease  is  of 
much  longer  duration  in  its  primary  seat  than  is  often  suspected.  Cases  of  multiple 
cancer  of  the  liver  are  often  examined  after  death,  in  which  no  suspicion  has  existed 
during  life  of  the  existence  of  a  primary  tumour  in  the  stomach,  and  this  tumour 
may  possibly  have  been  going  on  for  a  period  whose  duration  cannot  in  any  way  be 
estimated. 

Cancerous  infection  of  the  peritoneum,  like  that  of  the  liver,  occurs 
by  extension  of  cancer  from  the  abdominal  organs.  The  seat  of  the 
cancer  may  be  any  of  the  abdominal  organs ;  the  peritoneum  becomes 
infected  when  the  cancerous  material  finds  its  way  into  the  cavity. 

There  are  some  cancers  which  have  comparatively  little  tendency  to 
extend  along  the  lymphatics  to  the  glands,  but  prefer  to  insinuate 
themselves  among  neighbouring  structures,  and  advance  by  continuity 
of  tissue.  This  applies  especially  to  Colloid  cancer,  which  often  grows 
through  the  wall  of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  while  the  glands  are  hardly 
at  all  affected.  We  can  understand  that  a  cancer  with  such  a  rigid 
stroma  as  this  form  has,  and  with  cells  which  so  readily  swell  up  and 
become  transformed,  will  not  readily  allow  of  transportation  of  its 
elements.  But  this  form  of  cancer  very  readily,  after  growing  through 
the  wall  of  the  st<^>mach  or  intestine,  infects  the  peritoneum,  and  these 
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is  no  form  of  cancer  which,  in  auch  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  produces 
secontkry  tumours  there. 

The  Cancers  of  the  ovary  being  already  very  close  to  the  peritoneum, 
readily  produce  cancerous  infection,  and  do  so  in  almost  every  form  of 
cancer.  Cancers  of  the  Pancreu  also  frequently  have  a  similar  course 
for  the  same  reason.  The  ordinary  cancers  of  the  alimentary  canal 
more  rarely  pass  through  the  walls  and  infect  the  peritoneum,  but  they 
sometimes  do.  It  is  besides  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  secondary 
cancers  of  the  Liver  which  have  produced  an  infection  of  the  peri- 
toneum, some  of  the  tumours  of  the  liver  having  reached  the  surface 
and  extended  through  the  capsule. 

When  the  canceroun  material  gets  into  the  peritoneum  it  is  carried 
throughout  it  by  the  circulating  fluid,  aided  by  the  movements  of  the 
intestine,  and  secondary  cancerous  tumours  commonly  spring  np  in 
the  most  diverse  reginns  (Fig.  415).     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in 


the  i)eritoneum  there  are  innumerable  open  stomata  ready  to  absorb 
any  ftnely  divided  solid  matter  that  may  be  suspended  in  the  peritoneal 
fluid.  The  infecti\e  material  will  therefore  lie  carried  from  the  surface 
into  the  substance  of  the  peritoneum,  or  into  the  subperitoneal  tissue, 
and  the  resulting  tumours  are  really  l>eneath  the  surface.  They  fomt 
usually  flat  growths  with  a  smooth  surface,  the  general  surface  of  the 
peritoneum  l>eing  perhaps  imbroken.  Not  infrequently  the  tumours 
are  continuous  with  one  another  in  some  parts  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
a  layer  of  cancerous  tissue  appearing  like  a  xubpi-ritoneal  thickening. 

The  Great  omentum  ia  somewhat  peculiarly  situated  in  this  respect. 
Wo  have  seen  that  it  probably  acts  as  a  kind  of  drain  in  the  peritoneal 
oivity,  and  if  this  be  the  case  it  will  specially  absorb  any  material 
which  gets  into  the  cavity.     In  accordance  with  this  there  is  usually 
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ill  ciLncor  of  the  peritoneum  great  new- formation  in  tbe  omentum.     In 

colloid  cancer  it  sometimes  assumes  tbe  fonn  of  a  bulky  heavy  raaae 

(see  Fig.  416),  and  in  other  fonns 

we  have  it  gathered  up  and  con- 

vortMi  into  a  solid  tumour  lying 

transversely    in     the    abdomen. 

Wft  may  venture  the  statement 

that  this  fact  is  too  little  known 

iimong    physician  a,    and    that   a 

gi'eat   omentum  thus  altered  is 

frerjuently  taken  during  life  for 

an  enlargement  of  the  liver,  or  a 

primary  tumour  of  some  obscure 

kind. 

The  Appendices  epiploics 
jiri'  idso,  apparently,  highly  ab- 
sorbent, and  cancerous  tumours 
arc  sometimes  found  in  thera. 

The  relation  of  peritoneal 
cancers  to  the  Diaphraj^  pre- 
sents some  points  of  interest. 
We  ba^e  Heen  that  tbe  diaphrag- 
matic lymphatics  communicate 
with  tbe  peritoneal  sac  on  the 
line  hand,  and  the  pleural  sac  on 
the  other.  In  peritoneal  cancers 
the  diaphragm  is  usually  per- 
nieatcd  with  cancerous  growths, 
and  theae  are  often  in  the  form 
of  cords  as  if  following  the  course  of  the  lymphatics.  Through  time  they 
extend  to  the  pleural  surface,  and  tumours  may  appear  there.  If  there 
are  no  pleural  adhesions  in  this  region  the  infective  material  passes  into 
the  pleural  cavity,  and  numerous  tumours  are  often  found,  especially 
in  the  loivcr  parts  of  the  pleura.  A  pre-existing  adhesion  of  the  dia- 
phragm to  the  lung  prevents  this  extension  of  the  cancer. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 


A.  The  Kidneys  and  Ureters. — Introduction.     1.  Structure,  2.  Normal  function* 
3.  Pathological  variations  in  function,  (a)  diminution  in  urea,  (6)  uraemia. 
(r)  albuminuria.     I.  Kalformations  and  BCisplacements— 1.  Congenital  mal- 
formations.    2.  Variations  in  position,  chiefly  the  movable  and  the  floating 
kidney.     II.   Disorders*  of  Cironlation,  chiefly  hyperaemia,  embolism,   and 
hsemorrhage.    III.  Hypertrophy,  mainly  compensatory.    IV.  Hsrdronephrosis. 
V.  Brlfffat's  disease — 1.  Causation.    2.  Forms,  (a)  Parenchymatous  or  tubular 
nephritis ;  changes  in  glomeruli,  epithelium,  etc. ;  the  large  white  kidney ; 
the  contracted  fatty  kidney  ;  {h)  Interstitial  nephritis  ;  changes  in  interstitial 
tissue,  tubules,  glomeruli,  et<:. ;  cystic  formation.     3.  Character  and  origin 
of  tube  casts.     4.  Functional  changes  and  other  phenomena  ;  state  of  urine  ; 
increased  arterial  tension,  and  hypertrophy  of  left  ventricle ;  oedema  and 
dropsy,   etc.      Theory  of  vascular  changes.      VI.   Embolic  inflamnmtioiis. 
Metastatic  abscesses.     VII.  Inflammations  of  the  PelTls  and  of  the  Kidney 
In  association  with  the  Pelvis.     1.  Pyelitis.     2.  Pyelonephritis.     3.  Pyone- 
phrosis.   VIII.  Retrograde  changes — 1.  Amyloid  disease,  its  various  origins; 
mostly  with  interstitial  nephritis,  2.  Atrophy,  sometimes  local  from  affection 
of  arteries,  3.  Parenchymatous  infiltration.     IX.   Concretions  and  Calcnll; 
in  the  new-born  and  in  adults.     X.  Syphilis  and  Taberonlosls  ;  chiefly  local 
tuberculosis  or  renal  phthisis.     XI.  Tumours — Cysts,  including  cystic  de- 
generation ;  Sarcomas  and  cancers.     XII.  Parasites. 

B.  Urinary  bladder  and  Urethra.  1.  Congenital  malfonnations.  2.  Perforation 
and  rupture  of  bladder.  3.  Dilatation  and  hypertrophy,  including  diverticula. 
4.  Disorders  of  circulation.  5.  Inflammation  of  bladder,  Cystitis,  chiefly  from 
decomposition  of  urine.  6.  Tuberculosis.  7.  Tumours.  8.  Parasites.  9.  Con- 
cretions and  calculi ;  their  various  forms,  etc.  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,  chiefly 
Gonorrho^al  inflammation,  and  stricture. 


A. — The  Kidneys  and  Urktkhs. 

TNTRODUCTION.— In  studying  the  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  it  is 
■^  necessary  to  l)ear  constantly  in  mind  the  general  facts  as  to 
their  structure,  otherwise  the  examination  of  the  organs  will  lead 
to  confusion.  The  functions  of  the  kidney  must  also  be  understood 
in  their  outlines  in  order  to  a  comprehension  of  the  changt's  wrought 
bv  disease. 


J 
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The  normal  kidney  measurea  aboct  4  incheB  in  length,  3}  in  breadth,  and  1^  in 
thicknesB.  The  ireight  varies  oonsiderttbl;,  the  average  tor  the  male  being  4J  to 
a  oanceB,  and  for  the  temale  slightly  less.  The  snrfaoe  is  smooth  and  the  capsule 
althoagh  closelj  applied  to  the  surface  can  be  readily  stripped  off.  On  Motion  the 
tissue  is  Been  (o  be  ver;  tegalar,  the  dietioction  of  pyramids  and  cortex  being  well 
defined. 

1.  Normal  strnctnre. — When  a  microscopic  section  of  the  kidney, 
made  so  as  to  include   both  cortical  and   pyramidal   Biibstance,   is 


oiiToluted  tubule* 


examined,    t 

striking  in  rcspeet  that  ii 


between    theae   two   regions   is   iiufficiently 
the  cortical  substance  the  urinifBrous  tubulm 
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have  a  markedly  irregular  and  convoluted  course.  If  attention  be 
now  confined  to  the  cortex  alono,  as  in  Fig.  417,  it  mil  bo  seen  that 
convoluted  tubules  are  not  the  only  kind  present.  There  are  also 
straight  tubules  prolonged  up  from  the  pyramids  in  the  form  of 
tapering  bundles  (n)  between  which  lie  convoluted  tubules  (b).  These 
tapering  bundles,  the  medullary 
rays  or  pyramids  of  Ferrein,  do 
not  reach  the  surface,  the  moat 
supei'ficial  part  of  the  cortex  pre- 
senting a  continuous  layer  of 
convoluted  tubules.  In  this  way 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  cortex 
present  a  regular  division  into 
alternating  areas  of  straight 
tubules  or  medullary  rays,  and 
convoluted  tubules.  Among 
the  convoluted  tubules  lie  the 
Malpigbian  bodies  or  glomeruli 
(e  in  figure).  These  occur  some- 
what frequently,  and  at  tolerably 
regular  int«nals. 

In  addition  to  these  arrange- 
ments of  the  tubules,  the  blood- 
vessels must  receive  attention. 
The  larger  arteries  (d,  Fig.  417) 
run  between  pyramids  and  cor- 
tex, and  send  up  st«mB  given  off 
at  right  angles  into  the  cortex. 
These  pass  at  intervals  into  the 
region  of  convoluted  tubules,  and 

.  as   they   ascend    they    give    off 

^xt^"(  "t^l^^'i*^  *^''  "(i)  to""pyr«iid7iii.  i^jgp^  branches  to  the  glomeruli 
It  will  thus  appear  that  the  areas 
of  convoluted  tubules  are  also  the  areas  of  the  ascending  arteries 
(which  are  also  called  interlobular  arteries)  and  glomeruli.  In  the 
glomerulus  the  afferent  vessel  breaks  up  into  a  congeries  of  capillary 
vessels,  called  the  tuft.  These  gather  together  to  form  the  efferent 
vessel,  and  this  again  breaks  up  into  capilhtries  which  surround  the 
tubules  with  a  rich  network. 

The  large  arteries  which  run  between  the  pyramids  and  the  cortex 
also  give  off  occasional  arterial  branches  downwards  to  the  pyramids. 
These  arteries  break  up  into  bimches  of  straight  arterioles  (ai 
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rectfiB,  c  in  Fig.  417)  which  are  increased  by  branches  coming  down 
from  the  afferent  vessels  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  cortex.  These 
bunches  of  arterioles  taper  as  they  pass  down  the  pyramids,  so  that 
they  form  small  pyramids  with  their  bases  towards  the  cortex.  They 
correspond  in  position  with  the  areas  of  convoluted  tubules,  which  areas 
they,  as  it  were,  prolong  down  into  the  pyramids. 

2.  Fanction. — In  studying  the  functions  of  the  kidneys  we  have  to 
remember  in  the  first  place  the  course  of  each  uriniferous  tubule,  which 
may  be  followed  in  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  418).  It  begins  in  the 
Malpighian  body  (i).  Issuing  thence  the  tubule  becomes  convoluted 
(u),  and  then  it  dips  down  in  a  long  loop  (Henle's  loop)  whose  bend  '{h) 
is  usually  in  the  pyramidal  portion.  Turning  upwards  (iv)  the  loop 
comes  back  to  the  cortex,  again  becomes  convoluted  (v),  and  then  opens, 
sometimes  at  an  acute  angle,  into  a  straight  tubule  (vi)  which  passes 
directly  downwards,  joined  by  other  tubules  (vil),  till  it  opens  at  the 
apex  of  the  pyramid  (ix)  into  one  of  the  calices. 

So  far  as  the  water  of  the  urine  is  concerned,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  it  passes  from  the  blood  at  the  glomeruli ;  it  filters,  in  fact,  from 
the  capillaries  into  the  ends  of  the  tubules.  According  to  Bowman's 
\iew,  it  is  mainly  the  water  which  passes  through  at  the  Malpighian 
bodies,  the  urea,  urates,  etc.,  being  secreted  from  the  blood  by  the  large 
granular  epithelium  which  lines  the  convoluted  tubules. 

It  seems  probable  that  Ludwig's  view  is  correct,  that  the  water  passing  through 
at  the  glomeruli  is  partly  re-absorbed,  but  that  the  function  of  the  epithelium  is  not 
confined  to  this.  In  experiments,  in  which  indigo-sulphate  of  sodium  was  injected 
into  the  blood,  it  was  found  that  this  substance  is  excreted  by  the  epithelium  of  the 
tubules,  chiefly  that  of  the  convoluted  tubules.  The  colour  of  the  substance 
rendered  it  possible  to  see  the  seat  of  its  excretion.  As  an  inference  from  this  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  epithelium  is  actively  engaged  in  separating  urea  and 
other  urinary  constituents,  perhaps  changing  some  of  them  in  transit. 

The  actual  amount  of  the  urine  secreted  will  depend  on  the  blooJcl- 
pressure  in  the  vessels  of  the  glomeruli  and  on  the  speed  with  which 
the  blood  passes  through  these  vessels.  The  amount  secreted  will  ])e 
increased  by  increase  of  pressure  in  the  vessels,  as,  for  instance,  by 
relaxation  of  the  renal  arteries,  and  it  will  be  diminished  by  any  cause 
which  diminishes  the  pressure  in  these  vessels.  Considering  the  close 
relationship  of  the  renal  vessels  to  the  systemic  arteries  and  veins,  it 
is  clear  that  the  blood  in  the  former  will  be  liable  to  considerable 
variations  in  pressure  and  in  the  speed  of  the  current  from  circum- 
stances affecting  the  general  circulation,  such  as  disease  of  the  heart  and 
lungs. 

3.  Pathological  variations  in  fanction. — In  considering  the  various 
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forms  of  disease  of  the  kidneys  it  is  proper  to  consider  their  influence 
on  the  functions  of  these  organs.  There  are  two  principal  pathological 
changes  in  function  which  merit  more  particular  consideration,  namely, 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  urea  and  albuminuria. 

(a)  Diminution  in  urea  and  other  excreta.— The  secretion  of  urea 
(and  other  excretory  products  of  less  known  composition)  is  chiefly,  as 
already  mentioned,  a  function  of  the  renal  epithelium.  It  has  also  been 
indicated  that  the  secretion  of  water  is  effected  in  the  glomenili,  so  that 
these  two  functions  are  exercised  in  different  situations  and  may  be 
variously  altered  without  relation  to  each  other.  The  amount  of  water 
may  be  greatly  in  excess,  whilst  the  percentage  of  urea  in  the  urine 
may  be  so  small  as  that  the  total  daily  amount  is  greatly  under  the 
normal.  It  may  be  said  that  relaxation  of  the  renal  arteries  or  increase 
in  the  general  blood-pressure  by  increasing  the  amount  of  blood  passing 
through  the  kidneys,  will  directly  increase  the  amount  of  water 
separated  in  the  glomeruli,  and  will  also  stimulate  the  separation  of 
urea  shotild  there  be  an  excess  of  the  latter  in  the  blood.  But,  if  the 
renal  epithelium  be  lost  or  paralyzed,  then  there  may  be  a  great 
diminution  in  the  urea  excreted,  even  though  the  water  is  gi'eatly 
increased.  Loss  of  the  epithelium  tends  in  another  way  to  produce  a 
watery  condition  of  the  urine,  as  the  function  of  the  epithelium  in  con- 
centrating the  urine  will  be  diminished.  It  may  thus  be  inferred  that 
while  interference  with  the  circulation  of  the  kidneys  by  stagnation  of 
the  blood  or  otherwise,  is  likely  to  diminish  both  the  water  and  urea, 
interference  with  the  epithelium  diminishes  the  amount  of  urea  whilst 
not  diminishing  the  secretion  of  water. 

(b)  UrsBmia. — The  subject  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  genenil 
part  of  this  work.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  gi'oup  of  symptoms,  the 
principal  of  which  are  vomiting,  sleeplessness,  headache,  convulsions  and 
coma,  which  are  liable  to  occur  when  the  excretion  of  the  essential 
urinary  constituents  is  seriously  diniinishe<l.  These  constituents 
retained  in  the  blood  act  as  poisons,  but  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
discriminate  amongst  the  various  symptoms  as  to  how  they  are  related 
to  the  different  constituents  of  the  urine,  the  chief  of  which  are  urea, 
creatine,  and  creatinine.  Urea,  at  least,  is  not  a  vigorous  poison,  and 
it  seems  to  be  only  when  in  great  excess  and  acting  for  a  considerable 
period  that  uraemic  symptoms  are  produced. 

There  are  two  different  ways  in  which  the  urinary  constituents  may 
l)e  caused  to  accumulate  in  the  blood.  The  excretory  apparatus  in  the 
kidneys  may  be  diseased  in  the  manner  referred  to  above  ;  in  particular 
the  secreting  epithelium  may  be  interfered  with.  But  the  outflow  of 
urine  may  be  hindered  by  obstruction  to  the  urinary  passages.    In  this 
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latter  case  there  is  to  some  extent  a  re-absorption  of  the  urinary  con- 
stituents, but  as  the  ureters  and  pelves  get  distended  by  the  accumu- 
lating urine  the  secretion  in  the  kidneys  gradually  ceases  (see  under 
Hydronephrosis),  so  that  the  constituents  are  retained  in  the  blood. 
It  will  be  understood  that  whilst  ursemic  symptoms  most  readily 
develop  when  the  urine  is  diminished  or  suppressed  either  by  disease 
of  the  kidneys  or  by  obstruction  to  the  outflow,  yet  its  occurrence  is 
not  inconsistent  with  even  an  excess  of  watery  urine. 

(Considerable  doubt  was  at  one  time  thrown  on  the  view  that  the  symptoms  of 
ursemia  were  due  to  poisoning  by  the  urinary  constituents.  The  injection  of  urea  or 
urine  inio  the  blood  of  animals,  or  the  ingestion  of  urea  with  the  food,  failed  to 
produce  the  symptoms,  leading  only  to  an  excessive  secretion  of  urine.  Two 
theories  were  devised  to  account  for  these  apparent  discrepancies.  The  theory  of 
Traube,  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  oedema  of  the  brain,  is  not  now  accepted. 
Nor  is  that  of  Frerichs,  according  to  which  it  is  not  the  urinary  constituents  them- 
selves, but  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  chiefly  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which  act  as  poisons.  Chemical  investigation  shows  that  there  is  no  excess  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  blood  in  uriemia,  and  experiment  indicates  that 
carbonate  of  ammonia  when  introduced  into  the  blood  produces  symptoms  different 
from  those  of  uraemia. 

It  is  the  accumulation  of  the  constituents  in  the  blood  which  produces,  after  a 
time,  an  intolerance  of  them.  If,  besides  injecting  urine  into  the  blood  in  animals, 
the  ureters  be  ligatured,  then  the  symptoms  of  uraemia  rapidly  manifest  themselves. 

(c)  Albuminuria. — By  this  term  is  meant  the  escape  of  the  serum - 
albumen  along  with  the  water  of  the  blood,  which  no  doubt  occurs  at 
the  glomerulus.  The  albumen  probably  undergoes  some  changes  after 
or  during  its  passage  (Kirk).  Albumen  is  found  in  small  quantities  in 
the  urine  of  some  persons  apparently  healthy,  so  that  a  condition  of 
60  called  Physiological  albuminuria  has  been  distinguished.  There  are, 
however,  in  such  cases,  only  slight  traces,  and  the  presumption  is  that 
some  disturbance  actually  exists  in  the  kidneys  in  all  cases  of  albumi- 
nuria. It  is  clear  from  the  variety  of  conditions  which  may  lead  to  it 
that  it  may  be  induced  by  a  comparatively  slight  derangement. 

The  water  of  the  urine  is  eliminated,  as  already  mentioned,  mainly 
at  the  glomeruli  by  a  process  which  has  been  compared  to  filtration. 
If  it  were  a  simple  filtration,  albumen  would  be  present,  and  some 
observers  have  supposed  that  albumen  does  pass  through,  to  be  re- 
absorbed by  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  water  is  reabsorbed  in  the  tubules,  and  that  the 
urine  is  thus  concentrated,  but  the  reabsorption  of  albumen  is  much 
more  problematical.  Such  a  hypothesis  would  imply  that  the  appear- 
ance of  albumen  in  the  urine  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  epithelium  to 
absorb,  and  we  should  expect  it  to  be  associated  with  an  excess  of  water. 
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Precisely  the  opposite  is  in  general  the  case,  and  albumen  is  inr»i'e 
frequent  in  concentrated  than  in  dilute  urine. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  process  in  the  glomeruli  is  not  a 
simple  filtration,  but  a  transudation  through  a  living  mem])rane  of  com- 
plicated structure.  Wherever  such  transudations  occur  in  the  living 
body  there  is  some  selection  of  the  constituents  which  are  allowed  to 
pass,  and  although  the  transudation-fluids  are  albuminous  they  are  .so  in 
very  varying  degrees.  Thus  the  percentage  of  albumen  in  cerebro- 
spinal transudations  is  about  1*6  per  cent.,  whereas  in  the  peritoneal 
and  pleural  cavities  it  may  be  five  or  ten  times  as  great  (see  p.  122). 
The  glomerulus  is  more  like  a  secreting  or  glandular  organ -than  a 
simple  filter.  The  water  in  passing  out  has  to  penetrate  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  and  then  a  layer  of  epithelium.  The  capillary  vessels  them- 
selves are  highly  cellular,  being  very  abundantly  nucleated,  and  the 
epithelium  clothes  the  tuft  completely  (Heidenhain).  These  structures 
exercise  a  selection  in  allowing  the  passage  of  the  constituents  of  the 
blood,  giving  transit  especially  to  water  and  siilts.  It  is  a  \ory 
interesting  fact,  and  one  entirely  confirmatory  of  this  view,  that  while 
serum-albumen  is  retained,  egg-albumen  when  injected  into  the  blood 
of  animals  is  i>assed  into  the  urine.  (Stokvis  and  others.)  Any 
derangement  of  the  delicate  glomerulus  is  likely  to  allow  of  the  passage 
of  albumen,  and  it  will  be  found  that  diseases  which  specially  affect  this 
delicate  organ,  such  as  cacute  inflammation  and  amyloid  disease,  are 
specially  characterized  hy  albuminuria. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  albumen  may  reach  the  urine  from  other 
sources  than  the  glomeruli.  The  arterial  recta?  of  the  pyramids  occupy 
a  somewhat  similar  position  in  the  vascular  system  to  that  of  the 
glomeruli.  They  come  off  to  a  large  extent  directly  from  the  larger 
aiteries,  and  the  blood  after  leaving  them  also  passes  into  capillaries. 
It  is  noticeable  also  that  they  and  the  glomeruli  are  the  structures  first 
and  chiefly  affected  by  amyloid  disease.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in 
inflammations  and  in  amvloid  disease  there  niav  be  considerable  trans- 
udation  of  serous  fluid  from  these  vessels,  which  may  find  its  way  into 
the  uriniferous  tubules. 


Lltarature. — See  full  account  in  Hkidenhain,  in  Hermann's  Phys.,  v.,  18H0; 
Pantyuski,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxix.,  1880.  6/npmia— Traubk,  Ges.  Abhandl.,  1871 ; 
Fberichs,  Die  Brightsche  Krankh.«  1851 ;  Cohkheim,  Gen.  Path.,  Syd.  Soo.  trans!., 
iii.,  1890.  Albuminuria— Stokvw,  Recherches  exp^r.  sur  Talbuminurie,  Joum.  dc 
Soc.  Roy.  de  Bruxelles,  18G7  ;  Kirk,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  xv.,  1881 ;  Heidenhain,  1.c.  ; 
Senator,  Die  Albuminurie,  1882 ;  Discussion  on  Albuminuria  in  Path.  Soc.  of  Glasg. 
(by  Roberts,  Hamilton,  Gairdner,  Greenfield,  Newman,  Coats,  etc.),  Glasg.  Med. 
Jour.,  1B84. 
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I.— MALFORMATIONS  AND  MISPLACEMENTS  OP  THE  KIDNEY. 

1.  Conirenital  malformationB. — These  are  frequently  such  as  to 
produce  comparativeiy  little  interference  with  the  function  of  the 
organs.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  extreme  cases  where  both  organs 
«re  absent  or  extremely  email,  but  as  this  only  occura  with  serious 
malformations  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  the  child  does  not  survive. 

Defect  of  one  kidney  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  well-formed 
adults  without  any  sign  of  disease  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  mostly  the  left 
kidney  that  is  defective,  and  it  may  be  entirely  absent,  its  vessels 
and  a  diminutive  ureter  ending  in  a  piece  of  connective  tissue.  The 
other  kidney  in  these  cases  undergoes  a  compensatory  hypertrophy. 


urtu  el>lu( 


The  kidney  also  not  infrequently  shows  some  trace  of  the  Fffltal 
lobalation  which  in  some  animals  is  normally  retained  throughout  life. 

Coalescence  of  the  two  kidneys  across  the  middle  line  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  malformations.  Various  degrees  of  it  are  presented.  It 
may  be  a  simple  elongation  of  the  inferior  extremities  of  the  kidneys 
which  are  united  by  a  fibrous  band  passing  across  the  vertebrre.  Or 
there  may  be  a  proper  isthmus  of  renal  tissue  uniting  the  two  kidneys 
into  one  and  forming  the  well-known  Horse-Bhoe  kidney  (Fig.  410). 
From  this  we  have  various  grades  on  to  complete  coalescence  of  the<^ 
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kidneys  into  an  elongated  or  square  body  across  the  vertebrae.  In 
almost  every  case  there  are  the  regular  two  ureters,  or  they  may  even 
be  increased  in  number.  This  form  of  kidney  is  often 'depressed  in 
position,  even  coming  as  low  in  some  cases  as  the  hollow  of  the  sacnim. 
When  depressed  the  arteries  usually  have  abnormal  origins,  as  from  the 
common  iliac,  hypogastric,  etc. 

2.  Variations  of  position.— These  may  be  congenital  or  acquired. 
In  the  former  case  and  in  some  of  the  latter  the  kidney  is  fixed  in  its 
unusual  situation.  In  Congenital  malposition  it  is  generally  the  left 
kidney  which  is  concerned.  It  may  be  depressed  so  as  to  lie  as  low  as 
the  brim  or  even  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  not  infrequently  seated 
opposite  the  sticro-iliiic  synchondrosis.  Such  kidneys  have  usually  the 
hilum  presenting  forward,  and  they  are  flattened ;  their  vessels  are 
branches  of  the  lower  end  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  iliac  veins,  or  even 
entirely  of  the  iliac  vessels.  The  kidney  may  also  lie  nearer  the  middle 
line  than  normal  or  in  the  middle  line. 

The  malposition  may  be  acquired  by  the  pressure  of  tumours  or  of 
the  liver,  by  the  dragging  of  a  hernial  Siic,  and  so  on. 

Movable  and  Floating  kidney. — These  terms  designate  two  condi- 
tions, both  of  them  characterized  by  undue  mobility  of  the  organ.  The 
kidney  normally  lies  behind  the  peritoneum,  which  covers  it  only  on  its 
anterior  surface.  The  organ,  being  in  the  loose  retro-peritoneal  tissue, 
is  surrounded  by  a  fatty  capsule  as  well  as  by  its  more  immediate  con- 
nective-tissue capsule.  It  is  fixed  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen 
by  its  vessels,  partly  by  the  peritoneum  binding  it  down,  and  partly 
by  the  pad  of  adiiK)se  tissue  which  forms  its  fatty  capsule. 

In  the  Movable  kidney  the  organ  is  unduly  mobile  behind  the 
peritoneum  ;  it  may  be  movable  within  its  fatty  capsule  or  may  carry 
this  with  it  in  its  displacement.  The  organ  is  sometimes  capable  of 
great  displacement  up  under  the  ribs,  down  into  the  pelvis,  and  for  a 
short  distance  across  the  middle  line,  although  usually  the  mobility  is 
limited. 

The  undue  mobility  occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  females,  and  it  is 
usually  on  the  right  side  (in  the  proportion  of  lo2  :  12 ;  see  Newman).  Its  fre- 
quency in  women  is  ascribed  to  the  disturbances  produced  by  pregnancy,  and  alsa 
to  the  wearing  of  stays.  The  relations  of  the  right  kidney  to  the  liver  and  ascend- 
ing colon  probably  account  for  the  greater  frequency  on  this  side.  The  heavy  liver, 
especially  when  pushed  downwards  by  stays,  may  dislocate  the  kidney,  and  the 
ascending  colon  is  more  loosely  attached  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  than  is 
the  descending  colon  on  the  left,  liapid  emaciation,  by  diminishing  the  pad  formed 
by  the  fatty  capsule,  is  not  an  infrequent  cause.  It  is  stated  that  there  may  be  a 
local  diminution  of  the  fat  in  the  capsule. 

Floating  kidney  is,  strictly,  a  kidney  with  a  meso-nephron.     The 
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{)eritoneum  covers  both  surfaces  of  the  organ,  and  forms  a  mesentery 
which  contains  the  vessels.  This  form  is  excessively  rare,  and  its 
existence  has  been  denied  by  some.  It  is  of  congenital  origin.  The 
degree  of  mobility  is  not  greater  than  in  many  cases  of  movable  kidney, 
and  the  two  conditions  are  scarcely  distinguishable  during  life. 

The  movable  kidney  is  not  very  liable  to  secondary  changes,  although 
sometimes  the  abnormal  position  interferes  with  the  flow  through  the 
ureter,  and  leads  to  hydronephrosis,  or  even  inflammation  of  the  pelvis. 
Of  more  importance  is  the  fact  that  by  dragging  there  may  be  serious 
nervous  disturbances  in  the  form  of  excruciating  cramps.  The  kidney 
may,  however,  be  movable  without  any  such  nervous  symptoms 
presenting  themselves. 

3.  Malformations  of  the  ureters  and  pelvis. — These  are,  in  general, 
of  little  importance.  The  ureter  may  be  double  either  in  its  whole 
course  or  in  its  upper  part.  The  pelvis  may  also  be  double  or  in 
several  divisions,  each  of  which  has  a  separate  connection  with  the 
ureter.  The  ureter  may  arise  from  the  pelvis  at  an  acute  angle,  or 
there  may  be  a  kind  of  valve  in  the  course  of  the  ureter  from  a  fold  of 
nuieous  membrane. 

Literature. — IUyer,  Trait6  des  malad.  des  reins,  iii. ;  Forbter,  Die  Missbil- 
dnngen ;  Lancekeaux,  L'Union  m6d.,  1880;  Landau,  Die  Wanderniere  d.  Fraaen, 
1H82  ;  Keport  of  Committee,  Path,  trans.,  xxvii.,  1876 ;  Newman,  Surgical  dis.  of 
kidney,  1888 ;   BosTRdM,  Path.  Anat.  der  Niere,  1886. 

IT  — DfSORDKRS  OF  THE  (^TRriTrATION  IN  THtf  VTnNIT.VS 

Active  bgq[ierssmia  is  caused  by  dilatation  of  the  renal  arteries.  This 
may  be  from  traumatic  injury  to  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla 
o})longata.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  observed  by  the  author  there  was 
the  most  intense  hyperaemia  with  enlargement  of  both  kidneys,  the 
injection  affecting  all  the  vessels.  During  the  few  hours  that  the  patient^ 
survived  large  quantities  of  urine  were  twice  removed  by  the  catheter 
and  after  death  the  bladder  was  again  found  distended  by  a  wateryj 
urine.  Again,  we  may  have  an  active  hyperaemia  from  removal  o 
pressure,  as  after  excision  of  large  tumours  from  the  abdomen  or  the 
lemoval  of  ascitic  fluid,  or  even  the  removal  of  fluid  fiom  the  pleura. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  is  often  for  a  dav  or  two  excessive 
secretion  of  urine  lasting  till  the  renal  vessels  resume  their  normal  state 
of  contraction. 

The  hyperemia  which  follows  on  the  administration  of  certain 
}X)isons,  such  as  cantharides,  arsenic,  and  carbolic  acid,  is  to  be  regarded 
as'  really  inflammatory. 
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Passive  hyperomia  results  from  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation, 
and  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  and  in 
diaeaeei  of  the  lunga  in  which  the  circulation  is  seriously  interrupted, 
as  in  severe  emphysema. 

If  the  obstruction  take  place  suddenly  there  may  be  very  intense 
engorgement  of  the  renal  vessels  and  considerable  haemorrhage  from 
the  glomeruli,  so  that  their  capsules  and  the  tubules  contain  blood. 
In  the  more  usual  chronic  cases,  such  as  occur  so  frequently  in  cases 
I  of  heart  dinease,  the  kidneys  present  an  increase  in  density  due  to 
Cyanotic  induration  (see  ante,  p.  90).  There  is  also  a  general  redness, 
but  this  is  usually  most  manifest  in  the  pyramids  where  the  arteriae 
rectffi  otten  show  very  special  dilatation,  indicated  by  exaggeration  of 
the  red  streaks  which  pass  from  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  in  the 
direction  of  the  apices.  The  glomeruli  are  iiUo  yisibl^  in  the  cortex 
as  smaJI  f^d  spots. 

.Microscopic  examination  shows  great  overlilliiig  uf  the  vessels,  accom- 
panied in  many  cases  with  atrophy  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tubulex, 
which  is  not  infrequently  fatty.  There  is  often  blood  in  the  glunieruli 
and  tubules,  and  sometimes  brown  pigment  which  has  formed  from 
blood.  This  pigment  may  be  partly  crystalline.  The  tubules  also 
fre(|uently  contain  hyaline  tulie-c^ists. 

ThromboBis  of  the  renal  veins  is  sometimes  a  result  of  passive 
hypcnemia,  but  it  usually  occurs  just  before  death  and  when  the  jmtient 
is  very  much  debilitated.  The  author  met  with  it  in  a  case  of  amyloid 
disease  which  had  followed  on  an  attack  of  gonorrhijial  rheumatism. 

EmboliBm  of  the  kidney  is 
vci'v  freijueiit.  Kemem)>ering 
that  the  renal  arteries  are  strictly 
end  arteries,  it  will  i>e  under- 
stood that  wheTi  one  of  them  is 
ol>stnict«d  the  Infarction  virtu- 
ally always  occurs.  The  arteries 
of  the  kidney  l>eing  distributed 
primarily  to  the  cortex,  the  in- 
farction is  more  or  less  wedge- 
shai>ed  (Fig.  420),  with  the  base 
of  the  wedge  at  the  sur&ce.  If 
the  wedge  lie  of  larger  size  it  will 
Th«  extend  also  into  the  pyramids. 

As  a  rule  the  infarction  is  of  a 

pale  colour  and  of  dense  conaist- 

Coagulation-necroaia.    There  is  not 
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ence,  the  tissue  having  undergor 
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generally  much  haemorrhage,  but  usually  at  the  margin  there  is  some, 
and  if  the  infarction  be  small  the  haemorrhage  may  extend  throughout 
it.     Around  the  infarction  there  is  a  zone  of  hypersemia. 

The  kidney  tissue  seems  to  undergo  necrosis  very  readily  when  deprived  of  blood. 
Litten  found  that  when  the  renal  artery  was  ligatured  for  two  hours  the  renal 
epithelium  was  already  necrosed.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  infarction 
seldom  takes  the  hemorrhagic  form.  The  readiness  with  which  the  renal  epithelium 
dies  is  frequently  shown  in  infarctions  of  the  kidneys,  and  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  37 
and  38,  pp.  127,  128.  At  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  infarction,  and  in  small  ones 
throughout  it,  the  epithelium  may  be  found  dead,  as  evidenced  by  the  absence  of 
nuclear  staining,  whilst  the  connective  tissue  remains  alive,  having  its  nuclei  fully 
stained. 

The  infarction  gradually  undergoes  absorption,  and  is  replaced  by  a 
cicatrix.  In  this  way  deep  depressions  of  the  kidney  may  occur,  and 
if  there  are  several  of  them  the  kidney  may  assume  a  lobed  appearance. 
In  cases  of  old  mitral  or  aortic  disease  it  is  very  common  to  find  deep 
cicatrices,  indicating  that,  probably  at  the  time  of  acute  endocarditis, 
eml)olism  of  the  kidney  had  occurred. 

The  kidney  is  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  Septic  embolism  in  pyaemia, 
ulcerative  endocarditis,  etc.  The  result  is  the  formation  of  miliary 
abscesses,  which  will  come  up  for  consideration  hereafter. 

Hsemorrhage  from  the  kidney  is  very  frequent  and  important.  It  is 
of  common  occurrence  in  acute  nephritis,  and  is  not  infrequent  in  chronic. 
It  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  tumours  of  the  kidney,  especially  in  cancers 
and  cystic  degeneration,  and  it  results  from  calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
organ. 

Purpura  and  scurvy  seem  to  have  a  special  tendency  to  affect  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  causing  bleeding  from  its  mucous  membrane.  A 
peculiar  and  interesting  form  is  met  with  in  infants,  in  whom  a  scorbutic 
condition  has  been  induced  by  artificial  feeding  without  suflScient  fresh 
milk.  In  this  case  blood  in  the  urine  may  be  the  only  direct  symptom 
of  scurvy.     (See  Dickinson.) 

When  the  haemorrhage  is  from  the  kidney  proper  the  blood  is  in- 
timately mixed  with  the  urine,  as  in  Bright's  disease  and  scurvy.  When 
the  bleeding  is  from  the  pelvis  as  from  calculi,  tumours,  etc.,  the  blood 
is  often  coagulated,  and  when  found  in  the  urine  it  sometimes  has  an 
elongated  worm-like  form  acquired  in  passing  through  the  ureter.  This 
passage  causes  much  pain.  Haemorrhage  into  the  parts  around  the 
kidney  will  only  occur  in  cases  of  rupture  from  injury  of  the  organ. 

Literature. — Cohnheim,  Die  embol.  Process,  1872,  and  Allg.  Path.,  ii.;  Litten, 
Htemorrh.  Infarc,  1877,  and  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxviii.,  1882;  Bbcklwghausen, 
(Retrograde  embol.  of  renal  vein)  ibid,,  c.  1885;  Dickinson,  Benal  and  urinary 
affections,  part  iii.,  1885. 
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III.— HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  kidney  readily  develops  when  one 
kidney  is  lost  or  congenitally  defective.  In  the  case  of  congenital 
absence  of  one  kidney  the  other  will  be  found  homogeneously  enlarge<i, 
and  weighing  nearly  the  same  as  the  two  normal  kidneys  together. 
The  different  regions  of  the  kidney  bear  the  same  relations  to  each 
other,  each  being  enlarged  in  its  due  proportion.  The  fimction  of  the 
kidneys  is  also  completely  carried  out  by  the  single  one. 

It  has  boon  determined  by  experiments  in  animals  that  compensatory 
hypertrophy  develops  after  excision  of  one  kidney  in  fiill-grown  animals, 
although  it  is  more  complete  when  the  operation  is  done  in  the  ncw- 
l)orn.  It  is  remarkable  how  soon  after  such  excision  complete  restoration 
of  the  renal  functions  occurs,  the  secretion  of  urea  having  reached  its 
normal  in  one  case  about  two  days  after  the  operation,  and  the  animals 
having  remained  from  the  first  apparently  unaffected  in  health. 

In  the  hypertrophied  kidney  there  is  new-formation  of  tissue.  There 
is  not,  however,  a  numerical  increase  in  the  lobules  of  the  kidney,  the 
glomeruli  not  being  increased  in  number,  although  slightly  in  size.  As 
the  capsules  are  the  expanded  ends  of  the  tubules,  the  latter  also  are 
not  increased  in  number.  They  are  not  even  increased  greatly  in 
diameter,  and  the  hypertrophy  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  an  elongation 
and  increased  convolution  of  the  tubules,  with  great  new-formation  of 
epithelium. 

Besides  this  form  of  compensatory  hypertrophy,  there  may  be  an 
enlargement  of  both  kidneys  in  diabetes  insipidus,  and  perhaps  also  in 
diabetes  mellitus. 

Literature. — Bohenstein,  Virch.  Arch.,  liii.,  1871;  Oudden,  ibid.y  Ixvi.,  187G ; 
Orawitz  and  Israel,  ihid.^  Ixxvii.,  1879;  Beumek,  ibid.t  Ixxii.,  1876;  Goats,  Pro- 
ceedings Med.  Soc.  of  London,  vii.,  1884. 

IV.— HYDRONEPHROSIS. 

Hydronephrosis. — In  this  condition  there  is  a  dilatation  of  the  pelvis 
and  calices  of  the  kidney,  as  a  result  of  obstruction  of  the  ureter  or 
urethra. 

Obstruction  of  the  urethra  may  be  congenital  or  ac<iuired.  In  the 
latter  c^ise  there  is  first  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  bladder, 
which  may  afterwards  be  reflected  to  the  ureters  and  pelvis.  In  all 
such  cases  the  hydronephrosis  will  be  double,  although  it  is  not  always 
equal  on  the  two  sides. 

Obstruction  of  the  ureters  may  occur  in  any  part  of  their  course. 
Tumours  or  inflammatory  swellings  in  the  pelvic  organs  may  obstruct 
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the  lower  ends,  and  usually  both  ureters  are  affected.  Calculi  descend- 
ing from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  occasionally  cause  obstruction.  A 
peculiar  form  of  obstruction  is  that  in  which  the  ureter  does  not,  as  in 
the  normal  condition,  form  a  continuation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
but  starts  from  it  at  an  acute  angle,  passing  obliquely  through  its  wall. 
This  is  probably  a  congenital  malformation.  Of  similar  origin  is  pro- 
bably the  occurrence  of  valves  in  the  course  of  the  ureter.  More 
unusual  causes  are,  pressure  from  without  by  a  renal  artery  taking  an 
unusual  course  so  as  to  cross  the  ureter ;  abrupt  bends  in  the  ui'eter, 
which  may  be  congenital,  or  may  be  from  the  ureter  making  an 
luiUBually  abrupt  turn  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  when  the  edge  has 
been  rendered  sharper  than  usual  by  emaciation. 

It  appears  from  the  last  instance  that  a  comparatively  small  external 
pressure  may  obstruct  the  ureter,  and  that  the  urine  in  the  pelvis  and 
ureter  is  at  such  a  low  pressure  as  to  lie  incapable  of  ovfreoming  a 
comparatively  slight  resistance. 


ime  of  these  caases  hsa  been  doubted,  chietlj'  the  eiUtCDOe  ol 
a  valved  aperture  bj  the  ureter  arising  ttom  the  pelvia  at  an  acute  anule,  and  the 
oocmrreoce  of  valves  in  the  course  at  the  canal.  The  author  has  two  specimens 
of  the  former  kind  in  the  Western  Infirmary  Museum  (nee  Catalogue),  and  Dr. 
Sainsbury  has  published  an  apparently  undoubted  ca.se  ol  the  latter  form.  The 
author  has  also  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  branch  of  the  renal  artery  had  so 
crossed  the  ureter  just  at  its  emergence  Irom  (he  pelvig  as  to  produce  an  obstruction. 
Acoordinft  to  statistica  collected  by  Newman,  the  obatruction  arises,  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases,  either  from  obstruction  of  the  urethra  or  from  t 
of  the  pelvic  organs,  which  may  involve  the 
hydronephroflis  in  400  out  of  148 
cases  of  double,  and  133  out  of 
21-5  cases  of  single  hydrone- 
phrosis. Benal  calcali  torm  the 
rooat  frequent  cause  of  single 
hydronephrosis. 


The  reenlt  of  the  obBtrnc- 
tion  is  ditutalion  ofthc  pelvic 
and  caliccs  (see  Fig.  431  and 
Fig.  438,  p.  'J72),  but  in  ad- 
ilition  there  is  fi'ecjuontly  u 
ciuiside ruble  destruction  of 
I'cnal  tissue.  That  is  to  say, 
the  dilatation  of  the  culices 
causes  atrophy,  Hrat  of  the  papillte  which  project  into  them,  and  then  of 
the  pyramidal  portion  of  the  kidney,  advancing  into  the  deeper  parte  of 
the  organ.     We  tluis  sometimes  find  the  pyramids  as  if  out  alHiipUj^ 
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across.  But  the  condition  frequently  advances  still  further.  The 
dilated  calices  increase  in  volume  till,  in  the  most  extreme  case,  the 
kidney  is  replaced  by  a  Oyst  which  represents  dilated  pelvis  and  calices, 
partitions  existing  in  it  corresponding  to  the  divisions  between  the 
calices.  When  this  has  occurred,  the  cyst  may  go  on  enlarging  so  as 
to  form  a  tumour  of  great  bulk.  The  ureter  is  also  dilated,  often  so 
greatly  as  to  look  like  a  piece  of  small  intestine.  It  generally  becomes 
convoluted  in  its  course  as  well. 

It  is  not  in  every  case  quite  apparent  what  circumstances  determine 
the  degpree  of  hydronephrosis.  Complete  obstruction  leads  usually  to 
a  comparatively  slight  hydronephrosis,  the  most  extreme  degree  being 
reached  in  cases  where  on  one  side  there  is  either  an  incomplete 
obstruction  or  one  which  gives  way  at  intervals,  such  as  a  valved  con- 
dition of  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ureter. 

The  ureter  has  been  ligatured  in  animals  and  the  processes  observed.  The 
first  result  is  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  ureter  above  the  ligature.  The 
tension  of  the  urine  in  the  ureter  also  rises  up  to  a  certain  point,  which, 
however,  is  far  below  the  blood-pressure.  When  this  point  is  reached  the  full 
*  extent  of  the  distensile  force  derived  from  the  secretion  of  the  urine  is  attained. 
The  secretion  of  the  water  of  the  urine,  consisting  in  a  transudation  through 
the  vessels  of  the  glomeruli,  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  difference  in  pressure 
between  the  blood  in  the  tufts  and  the  fluid  in  the  tubules,  and  when  the  pressure 
in  the  tubules  is  raised  the  secretion  of  urine  ceases  as  soon  as  a  state  of  equili- 
brium is  brought  about. 

There  are,  however,  two  elements  in  the  problem  still  to  be  considered.     In 
cases  where  the  ureter  has  been  ligatured  in  animals  the  actual  dilatation  of  the 
pelvis  and  calices  has  been  comparatively  slight,  the  state  of  equilibrium  of  tension 
being  easily  reached.     And  so  in  the  human  subject,  when   the  obstruction   is 
J  complete  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the  dilated  pelvis  soon  causes  considerable 
I   obstruction  of  the  renal  vessels,  and  the  power  of  secretion  is  reduced.    But  if,  at 
T    times,  an  outlet  is  found  for  the  urine  and  the  pressure  is  suddenly  reduced,  there 
will  be  a  relief  of  the  vessels  in  the  kidney  and  a  violent  hyperemia  leading  to  an 
excessive  secretion  of  urine.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  sudden  relief  of  an  obstruc- 
tion of  the  ureter  has  been  found  to  be  followed  by  an  excessive  secretion  of  urine 
which  contained  albumen.    Where  then  there  are  such  repeated  sudden  collapses 
and  dilatations  the  advance  of  the  hydronephrosis  is  most  complete. 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  cavity  is  at  first  urine,  but  as  the  condi- 
tion gets  fully  established  the  urinary  constituents  become  absorbed 
and  a  watery  albuminous  fluid  is  found.  In  rare  cases  a  colloid  matter 
or  a  fatty  milky  fluid  has  been  observed. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  where  a  prolonged  obstruction  has  existed 
the  external  fatty  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  greatly  thickened,  while 
only  a  moderate  hydronephrosis  exists,  the  external  outline  of  the 
organ  not  being  greatly  increased.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  an  oedema 
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of  the  capsule  following  the  obstruction  of  the  ureter  may  be  the  cause 
of  this  great  accumulation  of  fat  by  affording  an  extra  supply  of 
nourishing  fluid,  or  perhaps  by  acting  as  a  prolonged  irritant. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  cases  resembling  hydronephrosis,  but  in 
which  some  of  the  cysts,  representing  dilated  calices,  do  not  communi- 
cate with  the  pelvis,  but  form  Independent  cysts.  This  occurs  when 
from  inflammation  there  has  been  partial  or  complete  obliteration  of 
the  pelvis  (see  under  Pyonephrosis). 

Literature. — Bokitansky,  Lehrb.,  iii.,  Coats,  Catal.  of  Western  Inf.  Museum, 
p.  119,  1885 ;  Sainsbubt,  Path,  trans.,  xxxvii.,  1886 ;  Newman,  Lect.  on  Surg, 
dis.  of  kidney,  1888,  and  Olasg.  Med.  Jour.,  vol.  xxxv.,  1891. 

V.   BRIGHrS   DISEASE.     NEPHRITIS. 

The  term  Bright's  disease  is  here  limited  to  Simple  inflammations  of 
the  Kidneys,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  which  are  bi-lateral,  and  hence 
due  to  conditions  of  the  blood.  The  inflammation  does  not  occur 
around  definite  centres,  and  seems,  therefore,  to  bo  due  to  substances 
in  solution  acting  on  the  kidney  tissue.  The  term  is  thus  synonymous 
with  Nephritis,  but  excluding  those  forms  of  inflammation,  such  as 
septic  which  are  due  to  the  local  action  of  microbes. 

1.  Causation. — The  irritant  dissolved  in  the  blood,  as  just  mentioned, 
acts  on  both  kidneys  and  on  all  parts  of  the  organs.  But,  as  the  cortex 
contains  tho  more  active  secreting  tissue  of  the  organ,  and  as  the  blood 
is  primarily  distributed  to  it,  we  find  that  the  inflammatory  manifesta- 
tions occur  chiefly  in  that  region.  Again  in  the  various  cases  of  Bright's 
disease  we  do  not  find  the  different  constituents  of  the  kidney  tissue 
equally  engaged.  An  irritant  brought  to  the  kidneys  by  the  blood 
may  show  a  predilection  for  the  renal  epithelium  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  connective  tissue  on  the  other.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  for 
the  most  part  irritants  which  act  through  a  long  period  and  with  little 
intensity  pnxiuce  a  chronic  inflammation  mainly  affecting  the  connec- 
tive tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  irritants  which  act  intensely  so  as  to 
produce  acute  inflammation,  while  they  induce  the  usual  changes  in  the 
blood-vessels  which  we  have  seen  to  occur  in  acute  inflammations,  affect 
mainly  the  glomeruli  and  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  It 
may  therefore  be  said  that  acute  inflammations  are  mostly  Parenchy- 
matous, while  chronic  inflammations  are  mostly  Interstitial. 

As  to  the  Nature  of  the  irritant  there  are  some  forms  in  which 

the  specific  poison  of  an  infective  disease  is  the  agent.      Thus  Acute 

Blight's  disease  is  a  frequent  sequela  of  Scarlet  fever,  and  more 

rarely  of  measles  and  other  acute  fevers.     This  would  indicate  that  in 

other  cases  of  acute  nephritis  an  organic  poison  is  the  probable  cause. 
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No  such  agent  can  be  definitely  distinguished  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases.  The  disease  is  often  ascribed  to  Gold.  In  this  connection 
Dickinson  points  out  that  cold  mostly  produces  nephritis  when  the 
person  is  exhausted  or  asleep,  or  when  the  exposure  has  occurred 
immediately  after  profuse  perspiration.  It  is  as  if,  the  functions  of  the 
skin  being  suspended,  some  deleterious  material  had  accumulated  in 
the  blood  and  irritated  the  kidneys.  It  appears  that  nephritis  hardly 
occurs  in  persons  exposed  to  cold  in  the  Arctic  regions,  probably 
because,  the  respiration  being  more  vigorous,  the  deleterious  material 
is  carried  off  by  the  lungs.  In  warm  climates  also  nephritis  is  un- 
common, probably  because  the  body  is  less  liable  to  sudden  exposure 
to  cold  than  in  temperate  regions. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  irritant  in  Chronic  Blight's  disease  wo  have 
in  Gout  an  irritant  which  is  known  to  produce  inflammation  in  other 
parts  besides  the  kidneys.  The  pathology  of  gout  is  not  very  apparent, 
but  there  is  an  obvious  alteration  in  the  blood  in  consequence  of  which 
salts  of  uric  acid  are  deposited  in  certain  joints,  generally  with  signs  of 
acute  inflammation.  The  same  condition  of  the  blood  frequently 
induces  chronic  nephritis,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  it  attacks  the 
kidneys  it  is  less  likely  to  affect  the  joints,  and  mce  versa.  Among  the 
working  classes  gout  largely  arises  from  chronic  Load-poisoning  (see 
statistics  in  Dickinson's  work  on  Albuminuria),  and  in  these  cases  the 
'j^  disease  is  particularly  liable  to  attack  the  kidney,  so  much  so  that  a 
*^^  large  proportion  of  painters  and  others  who  work  with  lead  die  of 
chronic  nephritis.  Where  the  gout  is  due  to  the  constant  use  of  alcohol 
/  the  disease  is  more  liable  to  attack  the  joints.  Chronic  nephritis  is 
also  sometimes  induced  by  the  poison  of  Syphilis.  In  this  case  it  is 
apt  to  be  associated  with  amyloid  disease,  but  may  also  occur  as  a 
simple  inflammation. 

Pregnancy  not  infrequently  leads  to  a  chronic  nephritis,  in  all 
probability  by  obstructing  the  vessels  of  the  kidney  by  the  pressure  of 
the  uterus.  In  recent  cases  there  is  extreme  hyperemia  of  the  kidney, 
which,  with  repetition  of  the  cause,  may  go  on  to  assume  the  regular 
characters  of  chronic  nephritis. 

I^astly,  there  are  cases  in  which  there  is  no  special  cause  apparent, 
and  we  can  only  say  that  the  person  has  been  exposed  to  some 
influence  whose  nature  we  do  not  know.  In  many  cases  the  disease 
has  been  very  prolonged,  and,  all  through,  the  actual  active  disease  at 
any  particular  time  has  been  very  slight.  With  this  very  insidious 
march,  there  may  be  the  most  serious  permanent  changes  in  the 
kidneys  before  any  prominent  symptoms  have  calle<l  attention  to  these 
organs. 
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2.  Forms  of  Blight's  disease. — Various  subdivisions  of  Bright's 
disease  have  been  made  both  from  the  clinical  and  the  pathological 
points  of  view.  The  most  generally  accepted  division  is  into  parenchy- 
matous and  interstitial  nephritis,  to  which  some  add  the  amyloid 
kidney. 

Inflammations  of  the  kidney  have  similar  <;haracters  to  those  of 
other  parts.  In  Acute  inflammations  the  vessels  are  chiefly  engaged  at 
the  outset ;  there  is  hypersemia  with  exudation  of  serous  fluid,  leuco- 
cytes, and  red  corpuscles.  These  find  their  way  into  the  tubules  and 
interstitial  tissue,  and  appear  in  the  urine  as  albumen,  leucocytes,  and 
red  corpuscles.  Death  seldom  occurs  at  the  outset  of  the  attack,  and 
the  appearances  found  post  mortem  are  referable  rather  to  secondary 
changes,  chiefly  in  the  secreting  structures.  Hence  acute  nephritis  is 
included  mainly  under  parenchymatous  nephritis. 

Chronic  inflammation  in  the  kidneys,  as  elsewhere,  is  chiefly  charac- 
terized by  new-formation  of  connective  tissue,  and  hence  is  included, 
for  the  most  part,  under  interstitial  inflammation. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  as  parenchymatous  and 
interstitial  changes  are  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive,  and  indeed 
fretiuently  co-exist,  so  also  the  phenomena  of  acute  and  chronic  inflam-| 
mation  are  not  limited  to  the  one  or  the  other  form. 

(a)  Parenchymatous  nephritis  (Tubular  nephritis). — Parenchymatous 
nephritis  is,  at  the  outset,  usually  acute,  and  it  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  clinical  group,  acute  nephritis,  in  which  the  urine  is  scanty, 
highly  albuminous  and  frequently  bloody,  and  in  which  general  cjedema 
is  a. characteristic  feature.  But  acute  nephritis  frequently  subsides 
into  a  sub-acute  or  chronic  stage,  and  in  these,  while  the  parenchy- 
matous changes  ai-e  still  prominent,  there  are  superadded  some  of  the 
lesions  of  interstitial  nephritis. 

In  parenchymatous  nephritis  the  secreting  structures  are  specially 
engaged,  namely,  the  glomeruli  and  tubules,  but  the  degree  in  which 
these  are  respectively  affected  varies  somewhat. 

In  oixlinary  cases  the  Uriniferous  tubules  show  very  marked 
changes.  These_coii8ist  in  the  first  p]«ftfi  j^^  rlnnrly -tjg^Uin^  of  the 
epithelium  with  a  tendency  for  the  cells  to  b^ror^^  ^onnnnrd  amd  ohcd. 
The  enlargement  of  the  epithelium,  occurring  mainly  in  the  cortical 
tubules,  causes  the  latter,  under  the  microscope,  to  present  a  strikingly 
prominent  varicose  appearance.  There  are  also  parts  in  which  the 
desquamated  epithelium  distends  or  chokes  the  tubules.  Fatty  degene- 
ration soon  affects  the  epithelium,  and  it  is  often  present  in  a  very  high 
<legree.     It  does  not  aft'ect  the  epithelium  uniformly,  but  at  intervals 
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there  is  a  coil  of  tubules  with  the  epithetium  highly  fatty  (see  Fig. 

422).    The  fiitty  epithelium  may  be  dislodged  and  packed  into  further 

_  parts  of  the  tube,  as  into  the 

loops  of  Henle,  bo  that  one  often 

sees  a  straight  tubule  occupied 

by  fatty  epithelium. 

Blood  is  not  uncommonly  pre- 
sent in  the  tubules.  As  the  blood 
escapes  from  the  vessels  of  the 
glomeruli  it  is  found  in  the  con- 
voluted tubules.  The  blood  in 
these  tubules  is  often  detectable 
by  the  naked  eye  after  removal 
of  the  capsule  by  the  presence 
of  small  red  or  brown  spots  on 
the  surface  of  the  kidney.  By 
the  aid  of  a  lens  these  can  sometimes  be  made  out  as  convolutions  tilled 
with  red  matter.  Under  the  microscope  fresh  blood-corpuscles  may  be 
found  distending  the  tubule  and  flattening  its  epithelium  as  in  Fig.  423, 
or  the  blood  may  be  altered  so  as  to  form  a  brown  debris.  The  altered 
blood,  although  chiefly  in  the 
convoluted  tubules,  may  extend 
into  the  straight  ones. 

Tabe-casts  are  present  in 
the  form  usually  of  translucent 
hyaline  cylinders  in  the  calibre 
of  the  tube.  They  are  contained 
both  in  the  convoluted  and 
straight  tubules,  nnd  they  may 
be  abundant  in  the  pyraniids. 

As  the  case  becomes  more 
chronic  the  tnbulcs  are  liable  to 

considonible  distortion,  chiefly  from  the  uccnnciice  of  interstitial  changes. 
There  may  ))c  irregnlar  dilatations  and  contractions  of  the  tubules,  but 
the  fatty  condition  of  the  epithelium  remains  prominent. 

The  Qlomernli  show  various  changes.  In  some  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
there  is  in  the  glomerulus  and  around  it  a  great  exudation  of  leuco- 
cytes, which  may  All  the  capsule  and  crush  the  tuft  so  as  to  conceal  it 
(Fig,  427).  The  leucocytes  also  over-r'un  the  neighbouring  interstitial 
tissue  to  a  coniiiderabie  u.xtent,  and  the  conditions  may  approach  to 
those  in  septic  nephritis.  There  may  indeed  be  a  septic  element  in 
many  cases  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  (see  below). 
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The  Glomeruli  commonly  present,  in  various  degrees,  changes  in 
their  e|nthelium  similar  to  those  in  the  tubules.  There  may  be  merely 
an  enlargement  of  the  epithelium,  so  that  instead  of  a  thin  layer  which 
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is  usually  invisible,  it  miy  form  a  distinct  row  of  cells  inside  the  capsule 
(Fig.  424).  In  many  cases  the  epithelium  multiplies  and  accumulates 
inside  the  capsule  (Fig,  425),  and  the  cells  sometimes  take  on  a  strati- 


fied airangunicnt  which  has  suggested  to  some  authors  that  connective 
tissue  is  formed  inside  the  glomerulus.  The  epithelium  covering  the 
tuft  of  vessels  is  nffecte<l  as  well  as  that  lining  the  capsule.  ^^ 
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In  addition  to  tbiB  theie  is  \eTy  cominonly  in  acute  ncphntis 
Hnmorrliage  ttom  the  Glomeroh  The  blood  uhich  is  iiaimlly  present 
in  the  convoluted  tubules  comes  from  the  glomeiuh   and  it  ib  often 


ith  blood  inside  the  uipBiiIc 


possible,  as  in  Fig.  426,  to  find  glomeruli  v 
as  well  as  in  neighbouring  tubules. 

BcarlAtiUAl  tuphritU,  wbilst  in  moHt  cases  presenting  the  usual  charnotera  of 
parenchjmatous  nephritiB.  is  Bonietimes  cliaraclerized  by  such  special  changes 
in  the  elomenili  that  the  term  Olomamlo-uaphrltU  has  been  employed  b;  Kiebs  to 
designate  this  and  other  forms  In  which  the  glomeruli  are  apecially  aflMted.  In 
some  cases  of  scarlatinal  dropsj'  the  kidneys  are,  to  the  naked  eye.  scarcely  at 
all  altered,  although  the  patient  may  have  died  with  symptoms  of  urieniia.  The 
glomeruli  may  be  visible  on  section  as  red  spots,  and  there  may  be  evidences  of 
htemorrhage,  but  otherwise  nothing  abnormal.  On  microscopic  eiamination,  how- 
ever, there  are  the  marked  changes  in  tlie  glomeruli  described  above.  These  lesions 
mast  seriously  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  tuft.  Any  accumulation  within 
the  capsule  will  compress  the  vessels  and  prevent  the  transudation  of  the  water 
and  other  constituents.    There  may  thus  be  a  suppression  of  urine  from  glomerulo- 

Besides  these,  which  are  Ibe  results  of  the  specitic  jioiaon  of  scarlet  fever,  there  is 
a  form  of  nephritis  which  is  apparently  to  be  referred  to  the  absorption  ol  septic 
matter  from  the  lesion  in  the  throat.  It  is  not  that  the  microbes  themselves  are 
carried  lo  the  kidney,  but  that  pmbBbly  their  loxine  in  the  process  of  eicretion 
leads  to  what  may  be  called  a  B«ptlc  nepbrltl*.  The  kidney  is  greatly  enlarged 
and  pale.  In  a  case  observed  by  the  author,  in  which  the  patient  died  in  the  ninth 
day  from  the  onset  ol  the  lever,  the  microscopic  appearances  were  such  as  we 
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shown  in  Fig.  427.  There  was  &  gsneni  infiltration  of  leucocytes,  vhich  oooupied 
the  glomeruli  and  eitended  to  the  cortex  generally.  (9ee  further  in  papers  by 
Crooke.) 

Tlie  interstitial  tlBsne  in  subacute  and  chronic  cases  of  parenchy- 
nmtous  nephritis  shows  marked  changes.  Even  in  the  acute  stage  there 
may  be  considerable  infiltration  with  leucocytes.  As  the  inflammation 
is  prolonged,  however,  there  is  new-formation  of  connective  tissue  and 
that  special  thickening  of  the  capsule  of  the  glomerulus,  which  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  JFiterstitial  nephritis.  As  this  process  goes  on  it 
produces  distoition  of  the  scci-cting  tissue  and  irregularity  of  the  surface 
of  the  kidney. 


The  naked-eye  appearances  in  parenchymatous  nephritia.— If  the 

inflammation  I*  mainly  glomenilar  the  general  appearance  of  the  Iddnev 
may  be  little  altt>i-e<l  (sec  above). 

As  a  general  rule  in  acute  nephiitis  the  organ  is  found  enlarged,  and 
it  may  Ihi  mc>]-<!  than  twice  its  normal  size.  The  capsule  is  easily 
removed  and  the  surface  of  the  organ  hjis  a  generally  reddish  colour 
from  injection  of  the  vessels.  Small  red  or  brown  areas  are  generally 
visible  on  clfise  inspection  of  the  Burface,  these  being  from  hjemoirhages 
into  the  tubules.  There  arc  also  usually  opaque  yellow  patches,  from 
fatty  degeneration  of  th(!  epithelium.  On  section  the  cortex  is  seen  to 
be  swollen  and  thicker  than  normal,  and  the  hgemorrhages  and  fatty 
tubules  will  bo  visible  as  minute  red  and  yellow  markings.  The  tatter 
especially  produce  a  maiked  mottling  of  the  cut  surface  in  tbe  cortex, 
and  there  are  often  elongated  yellow  streaks  from  fat  in  the  Btrai|^t 
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tubules.     The  cortex,  however,  is  usually  pale  as  a  whole  as  compare<l 
with  the  pyramids. 

The  Large  white  kidney  is  a  further  stage  of  parenchymatous 
nephritis.  It  represents  a  certain  prolongation  of  the  condition  with 
partial  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  into  a  subacute  stage.  The 
patient  has  been  subject  for  months  or  years  to  intermitting  attacks  of 
dropsy  with  scanty  albuminous  urine.  The  kidney  is  large,  and  on  the 
surface  has  a  generally  pale  appearance,  with  little  or  no  irregularity. 
The  capsule  is  non-adherent.  On  section  the  cortex  is  seen  to  be  bulky 
and  pale.  On  close  examination  of  the  surface  and  of  the  cortex  it  is 
seen  that,  besides  the  general  paleness,  there  is  an  opaque  mottling, 
representing  a  fatty  condition  of  the  epithelium.  In  the  large  white 
kidney  the  glomeruli  and  tubules  show  the  changes  described  above, 
the  glomeruli  especially  often  showing  great  accumulation  of  epithelium 
inside  the  capsule.  In  addition  there  is  considerable  interstitial  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue,  and,  commonly,  some  sclerosis  of  the 
glomeruli. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  naked -eye  appearances  of  the  large  white  kidney 
may  be  imitated  by  amyloid  disease,  where  there  is  also  usually  some  fatty  mottling, 
and  by  septic  nephritis,  where  there  is  a  general  infiltration  of  leucocytes. 

The  contraoted  fatty  kidney  represents  the  latest  stages  of  paren- 
chymatous nephritis.  The  organ  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  size,  so  as 
to  weigh  only  2  or  2J  ounces.  It  is  somewhat  irregular  on  the  surface, 
but  the  appearance  is  rather  of  smooth  rounded  elevations  than  of 
granulations.  The  kidney  is  soft  and  flabby  in  consistence,  and  the 
capsule  is  usually  non-adherent.  It  is  generally  \)a,\e  and  presents  in 
addition  a  well-marked  fatty  mottling  in  the  cortex  and  on  the  surface. 
The  shrinking  here  is  chiefly  in  the  cortex,  which  may  be  very  thin. 
The  tubules  are  partly  atrophied  but  partly  dilated,  and  in  the  latter 
case  their  epithelium  is  usually  fatty.  The  shrinking  of  the  tissue 
brings  the  glomeruli  close  together  and  they  often  show  marked 
sclerosis. 

(b)  Interstitial  nephritis  {Granular  contrackd  kidney^  Cirrhosis  of  the 
kidney). — This  form  of  nephritis  is  for  the  most  part  chronic  throughout, 
although  sometimes  an  acute  nephritis  may  pass  into  it,  and  it  may 
even  ensue  on  a  scarlatinal  nephritis.  It  is  chiefly  characterized  by 
changes  in  the  intei*stitial  connective  tissue,  ])ut  there  are  also  lesions 
in  the  glomeruli,  blood-vessels,  and  tubules.  Weigert  suggests  that  the 
primary  changes  here  may  be  in  the  secreting  structures,  the  affection 
of  the  interstitial  tissue  being  secondary. 
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The  iDtentitial  tUBoe  ahowe,  throughout  the  cortex  a  general 
iiicreaee  and  it  is  unduly 
cellular  but  there  are  also 
special  areas  iii  which  the 
cella  are  in  great  excess 
These  areas  are  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  the 
kidneys  are  usuallv  wedge 
shaped  with  the  base  at  the 
periphery  and  correspond 
with  the  regions  of  con 
volutod  tubules  Whilst 
there  aio  thus  multiple 
areas  m  which  the  inliam 
mation,  apparently  local 
from  circumstances  of  struc- 
ture, is  more  concentrated, 
the  general  connective 
tiitsuc  is  increased  and 
shows  a  coarse  fibrous  char- 
acter, markedly  different 
from  the  normal.  The 
new-formed  tissue  in  the 
cortex  is  continuous  with 
the  capsule  of  the  kidney 
and  renders  it  adherent, 
so  that  sometimes  it  is 
imjKissibte  to  romovo  the 
capsule  without  tearing  the 
kidney  tissue.  The  con- 
nective tissue  possesses  the 
contracting  charncter  usual 
in  such  tissue,  and  this  has 
an  important  effect  es- 
pecially on  the  tubules  and 
capillaries. 

The  oriaiferoos  tubules 
in  the  areas  in  which 
contraction  has  occurred 
are    dwarfed    (Fig.    428). 

In  less   affected   parts,  on       nud  u>y  )»  comiuireii  with  iIihUet'iikw  in  rig.  4_. . 
the  other  hand,  they  are      u„t.vhiteh<>m<.(^n«i>i>pi>«nnc8; '-iopiji..  x*!! 
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frequently  dilated,  there  being  here  a  kind  of  complementary  dilata- 
tion. There  is  thus  frequently  visible  a  group  of  dilated  and  convolute<l 
tubules  (Fig.  429,  b).  The  loops  of  Henle  are  also  dilated,  and  by  the 
shrinking  of  the  cortex  may  be  doubled  up  and  rendered  tortuous 
(Fig.  429,  c).  The  epithelium  in  the  dilated  tubules  is  frequently 
fatty.  Tube  casts  are  also  present  in  the  tubules,  and  they  ma\'  be 
very  abundant.  They  are  usually  hyaline  in  appearance,  and  are 
occasionally  present  in  the  tubules  both  of  cortex  and  pyramids. 

Cysts  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  contracted  kidney.  They 
arise  mainly  from  the  tubules  by  still  further  dilatation,  and  they  very 
commonly  lie  together,  sometimes  in  rows,  as  if  from  the  crushing 
together  and  obstruction  of  a  single  tubule.  Cysts  also  arise  sometimes 
from  the  glomeruli,  by  the  accumulation  of  fluid  inside  the  capsule. 
All  these  cysts  arise  by  obstruction  of  the  tubules,  and  the  usual 
contents  are  a  watery  fluid,  but  sometimes  colloid  matter  is  contained 
in  them,  apparently  arising  l)y  secretion  from  or  transformation  of  the 
epithelium.  In  nearly  all  cases  there  are  cysts  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  they  are  frequently  so  visible  in  large  numbers.  But  many  of  them 
are  microscopic  in  size. 

By  these  processes  great  dislocation  of  the  kidney  tissue  results,  so 
that  instead  of  the  perfectly  regular  amuigement  of  the  normal  kidney, 
such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  417,  p.  931,  there  is  at  once  great  shrinking 
and  great  distortion,  as  shown  in  Fig.  429  (drawn  by  the  same  appji- 
ratus  and  similarly  magnified). 

The  capillaries  are  greatly  pressed  on  by  the  shrinking  connective 
tissue  and  greatly  obliterated.  There  is,  in  many  cases  in  this  way,  a 
very  great  reduction  in  the  capillaries  of  the  kidney. 

The  glomeruli  >ii-fi  ^'ilsn  stiiking^y-^^^^''^^  The  first  change  is  a 
thickening  of  the  capsule  (Fig.  428,  a),  which  shows  concentric  fibrous 
layers.  The  tuft  of  vessels  is  subsetpiently  occluded  and  converted 
into  a  dense  homogeneous  nodule.  In  this  way  the  glomerulus  is 
greatly  contracted,  being  often  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  nonnal  size, 
and  is  represented  by  a  solid  white  glancing  nodule  in  which  can  still 
be  recognized,  as  a  rule,  the  thickened  capsule  presenting  its  concentric 
fibrous  appearance  (a  in  figure),  and  the  central  more  homogeneous 
>^  remains  of  the  vessels  (6  in  figure).  This  condition  is  commonly  called 
Sclerosis  of  the  glomemli,  and  the  resulting  appearance  is  very 
striking,  especially  as,  with  the  atrophy  of  the  tubules  and  contracticm 
of  the  fibrous  tissue,  the  altered  glomeruli  are  commonly  brought  close 
together. 

The  Blood-vessels  take  piirt  in  the  inflammation,  especially  the 
Arteries.     Their  external  coat,  being  continuous  with  the  interstitial 
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tissue,  is  thickened  along  with  it.     In  addition  to  that,  however,  the 

internal  coat  is  usually  very  markedly  thickened.     This  thickening  of 

the  internal  coat,  which  has  the  characters  of  Endarteritis  obliterans 

(see  Fig.  247,  p  487),  affects  chiefly  the  ascending  and  afferent  arteries 

of  the  cortex,  but  may  also  bo  present  in  the  larger  arteries  between 

cortex  and  pyramids.     It  is  sometimes  so  great  as  almost  to  amount  to 

obliteration  of  the  arteries. 

It  may  be  a  question  to  what  extent  some  of  the  other  lesions  are  due  to  this 
narrowing  of  the  arteries.  We  shall  see  further  on  that  a  primary  obstruction  of 
the  arteries  may  lead  to  atrophy  of  the  tissue  and  sclerosis  of  the  glomeruli,  and^ 
according  to  Leyden,  the  lesions  in  the  kidneys  produced  by  lead-poisoning  are  due 
to  a  primary  narrowing  of  the  arteries.  It  may  be  said,  however,  in  general,  that 
when  atrophy  is  due  to  a  primary  endarteritis  the  affection  is  localized  according  to 
the  accidental  distribution  of  the  arterial  affection,  whereas  in  interstitial  nephritis 
the  afifection  altogether  is  diffused  and  homogeneous,  which  is  the  regular  fact  in 
ordinary  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

Naked-eye  appearances. — The  granular  conti-acted  kidney  is  usually 
small,  dense,  and  tough,  and  the  two  kidneys  not  infrequently  show  a 
considenible  difference  in  size.  There  may  be  in  the  early  stages  some 
enlargement,  and  a  condition  designated  large  red  kidney  has  been 
described.  The  reduction  in  size  varies  greatly  ;  in  the  most  extreme 
degree  the  kidney  weighs  about  two  ounces.  The  kidney  feels  dense,, 
and  on  section  it  is  found  to  be  tough.  The  capsule  is  firmly  adherent, 
so  that  on  removing  it  small  portions  of  tissue  come  off  with  it.  The 
surface  has  a  general  red  colour,  and  is  almost  homogeneously  granular. 
The  prominent  parts  represent  the  less  shrunken  portions,  and  there 
may  be  some  opaque  markings  from  fat  in  them. 

On  the  cut  surface  the  regular  normal  appearance  is  greatly  altered. 
The  cortex  is  greatly  thinned,  sometimes  forming  only  a  thin  rind^ 
scarcely  more  than  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  between  the  bases 
of  the  pyramids  and  the  surface.  The  cortex  has  lost  all  its  normal 
markings,  and  it  is  indefinitely  demarcated  from  the  bases  of  the 
pyramids.  These  changes  may  be  partly  appreciated  by  comparing 
Figs.  417  and  429,  where  d  represents  in  both  figures  the  vessels  at  the 
bases  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  cortex  is  the  part  between  them  and  the 
surface.     Cysts  are  also  visible  on  examining  the  surface. 

3.  Character  and  origin  of  tnbe  casts. — It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
tube  casts  are  usually  present  in  Bright's  disease,  whatever  the  form  or 
stage,  and  they  are  known  to  afford  important  indications  in  the  urine 
passed  by  patients  affected  by  this  disease.  But  they  exist  in  other 
conditions  besides  Bright's  disease.  They  are  not  infrequently  present 
in  passive  hypera3mia  of  the  kidney,  and  are  seen  also  in  simple 
atrophic  conditions. 
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They  form  cylindrical  casts  of  the  tubules,  composed  of  a  clear  trans- 
lucent hyaline  material,  which,  however,  may  contain  in  its  substance, 
epithelium,  fat,  blood,  and  other  matters  which  are  present  in  the 
tubules,  so  that  we  may  have  hyaline,  epithelial,  granular,  fatty,  or 
blood  casts,  all  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  urine. 

The  tube  casts  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  exudation  from  the 
glomeruli.  They  usually  coincide  with  the  occurrence  of  albumen  in 
the  urine,  and  they  probably  arise  chiefly  by  coagulation  of  the  serum- 
albumen  which  has  transuded  into  the  tubules.  They  are  sometimes 
called  fibrine  cylinders,  and  their  discoverer,  Henle,  regarded  them  as 
composed  of  fibrine.  But  they  do  not  conform  to  the  characters  of 
fibrine,  and  as  they  occur  in  cases  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  inflam- 
mation they  can  hardly  represent  a  fibrinous  exudation. 

Besides  this  origin  they  may  be  derived  from  the  epithelium  of  the 
tubules,  either  by  a  kind  of  secretion  from  the  epithelium  or  by  a 
colloid  transformation. 

The  tube  casts  which  pass  into  the  urine  come  chiefly  from  the 
straight  tubules,  including  the  loops  of  Henle.  Those  from  the  con- 
voluted tubules,  being  thicker  and  having  to  pass  the  narrow  loop,  are 
less  likely  to  be  carried  outwards,  although  being  soft  and  plastic  they 
may  accommodate  themselves  and  so  pass  outwards. 

4.  Functional  changes  and  other  phenomena  in  Bright's  disease. — 
In  this  place  will  be  considered  the  alterations  in  the  functions  of  the 
kidney  effected  by  the  different  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  and  certain 
other  more  general  consequences  which  are  liable  to  follow. 

The  functional  changes  in  the  kidneys  are  directly  expressed  by  the 
condition  of  the  urine,  and  these  two  are  properly  considered  together. 
In  Acnte_parenchymaton8  nephritis  the  circulation  in  the  complex 
vascular  system  is  impeded  by  the  direct  effects  of  the  acute  inflam- 
mation, and  also  by  the  pressure  of  the  increased  epithelium  in  the 
tubules  and  glomeruli.  There  is  thus  a  great  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  urine.  The  urine  also  is  highly  albuminous,  this  being  an  expression 
of  the  fact  that  the  special  selective  function  of  the  glomeruli  is  para- 
lyzed. The  urine  usually  contains  blood.  The  urea  excreted  is  greatly 
diminished  proportionately  to  the  scantiness  of  the  urine,  and  the  chief 
danger  is  the  possible  occurrence  of  UrSBmia. 

In  Interstitial  nephritis  the  alteration  in  function  is  very  diflferent. 
Here  there  is  great  vascular  obstruction  and  great  loss  of  the  secreting 
epithelium  by  atrophy,  and  the  result  is  the  secretion  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  watery  urine  which  is  very  deficient  in  urea.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  diminution  of  the  urea,  as  in  the  shrinking  kidney  there 
is  great  atrophy  of  the  epithelium,  but  the  excess  of  watery  urine  is 
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more  difficult  to  comprehend  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  great 
vascular  obstruction  in  which  the  glomeruli,  which  are  the  special  seats 
of  the  separation  of  the  water,  are  greatly  involved.  The  dilute  con- 
dition of  the  urine  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  loss  of  the  tubular 
epithelium  and  the  occlusion  of  the  capillaries  around  the  tubules.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  secretion  as  it  leaves  the  glomeruli  is 
dilute  and  that  it  is  concentrated  in  its  passage  through  the  convoluted 
tubules.  This  concentration  is  hindered  by  atrophy  of  the  epithelium 
and  capillaries,  so  that  the  urine  aa  secreted  may  bo  regarded  a» 
virtually  the  secretion  as  it  leaves  the  glomflrnli. 

Intimately  related  to  the  condition  of  the  urine  are  the  increased  1^ 
arterial  tension,  and  organic  chauges  in  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  I,       y  u 
are  so  characteristic  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  ~  ^■'•'^ 

Increased  arterial  tension  or  increase  in  the  entire  arterial  blood- 
pressure  is  an  early  phenomenon  in  interstitial  nephritis,  some  have 
even  believed  it  to  precede  the  kidney  disease.  In  order  to  a  general 
increase  in  the  arterial  blood-pressure  there  is  necessary  either  an 
increase  in  the  peripheral  resistance,  such  as  may  be  produced  by  a 
general  contraction  of  the  arterioles,  or  an  increase  in  force  of  the  left 
ventricle.     In  interstitial  nephritis  wo  have  both  of  these. 

Eypertropby  of  the  left  ventricle  is  one  of  the  regular  phenomena  of 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  so  that  the  existence  of  the  latter  may  often  be 
suggested  by  that  of  the  former.  The  heart  has  the  elongated  form 
flescritied  and  figured  at  p.  448,  Fig.  216. 

Thickening  of  the   walls  of  the  arteries  generally  is  the  other-)    i" 
phenomenon.     This  has  been  variously  described  as  a  thickening  of  the' 
external  coat  mainly,  an  Arterio-capillary  flbrosis,  or  a  thickening  of    T 
the  middle  coat,  but  it  really  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  general     ^  J^^ 
thickening,  as  shown  in  Fig.  430,  involving  both  coats.     It  is  detectable 
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0  arteries  of  the  pJa  luatcr,  which  are  easily  examined 
II  small  jwrt  of  this  fine  membrane.     Besides  thes*^ 
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thickeniogs,  we  have  frequently  atheroma  in  Bright's  disease  in  people 
advanced  in  life. 

These  thickenings  of  the  arteries,  whilst  contributing  to  the  increase 
in  blood-pressure,  are  also  in  part  its  results.  The  blood  entering  the 
arteries  with  increased  force  requires  greater  resistance  in  the  walls  of 
the  arteries  in  order  to  prevent  dilatation,  and  may  require  also  an 
energetic  contraction  to  prevent  an  excess  of  blood  from  passing 
through  the  arteries.  The  arteries  subjected  to  increased  blood- 
pressure  are  probably  more  liable  to  secondary  changes  such  as 
atheroma. 

The  increase  in  blood-pressure  involving  such  considemble  structural 
changes  seems  such  a  large  result  from  a  local  disease  of  the  kidneys 
that  several  authors  (especially  Gull  and  Sutton)  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  chronic  Bright's  disease  is  a  general  affection  of  the 
fine  arteries  throughout  the  body,  and  that  the  kidney  lesion  is  merely 
a  part  of  this  more  general  condition.  This  view  is  expressed  in  the 
term  Arterio-capillary  fibrosis  introduced  by  Gull  and  Sutton.  As  a 
main  element  in  determining  whether  the  conditions  under  consider- 
ation are  consequences  of  the  kidney  disease,  the  question  may  be 
askefl  whether  increase  of  blood-pressure  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  occurs  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  kidney  undoubted!}''  local 
in  its  character.  The  answer  to  this  ({uestion  is  that  diseases  of  the 
kidney  which  induce  obstruction  to  the  vessels  similar  to  that  in  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis  do  lead  to  the  conditions  under  consideration. 
Thus,  hydronephrosis  with  atrophy  of  the  kidney  tissue  has  repeatedly 
been  observed  to  lead  to  it.  Dickinson  records  a  case  in  which  a  stone 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  produced  eontniction  of  the  kidney  and  led 
to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventncle.  It  may  result  from  partial  atrophy 
of  the  kidney  from  arterio-sclerosis,  as  in  two  cases  observed  by  the 
author.  Again,  it  has  been  produced  in  animals  by  inducing  in 
them  an  indurative  nephritis,  which  was  done  by  ligaturing  the 
renal  artery  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  and  then  freeing 
the  vessel. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  observations  that  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  is  related  in  its  causation  to  the  lesions  in  the  kidney,  and  it 
may  be  said  generally  that,  whenever  there  is  considerable  vascular 
obstruction  in  the  kidneys,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  liable  to  occur, 
unless  the  health  of  the  patient  be  too  low  to  allow  of  such  a  formative 
process.  It  is  not  usually  marked  in  amyloid  disease  of  the  kidney, 
as  the  amyloid  condition  frequently  depends  on  lesions  which  seriously 
injure  the  health,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  common  in  parenchymatous 
as  in  interstitial  nephritis,  for  the  double  reason  that  the  vascular 
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disturbance  is  much  less,  and  the  interference  with  the  general  health 
greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

The  changes  in  the  arteries  throughout  the  body  consist  in  thicken- 
ings of  their  coats. 

The  explanation  of  the  increased  blood-pressure  is  still  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  this  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  is  due  to  the  condition  of 
the  kidneys,  but  the  mere  vascular  changes  there  are  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  it.  Increase  of  the  general  blood-pressure  is  caused  by 
arterial  and  capillary  obstruction  such  as  exist  in  the  kidneys  in  this 
disease;  but,  considering  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  vascular 
system  for  compensatory  dilatation  of  arteries,  such  a  local  obstruction 
is  insufficient  to  account  for  a  general  rise  in  pressure. 

The  changes  seem  inexplicable  on  a  purely  mechanical  theory,  and 
the  explanations  of  Cohnheim  as  amplified  by  Fagge  seem  the  most 
probable.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  the  cardiac  and  vascular  changes 
occur  there  is  obstruction  to  the  vessels  in  the  kidney,  chiefly  the 
arteries  and  the  capillaries  of  the  tuPbs.  In  order  to  the  secretion  of 
the  proper  amount  of  urine  the  blood  must  circulate  much  more  quickly 
through  the  remaining  vessels.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  a  rise 
in  the  blood-pressure  in  the  vessels  concerned,  which  may  be  brought 
about  by  a  relaxation  of  the  larger  renal  arteries.  The  activity  of  the 
renal  secretion  seems  to  be  largely  determined  by  the  amount  of  urea 
and  other  constituents  in  the  blood,  the  condition  of  the  arteries  as 
to  contraction  being  regulated  through  the  nervous  system  (Cohnheim 
and  Roy).  But  if  the  local  dilatation  of  the  arteries  be  inadequate  to 
cause  a  sufficient  flow  of  blood,  and  the  urinary  constituents  still  tend 
to  accumulate,  then  there  can  only  be  a  relief  by  a  general  rise  in 
the  blood -pressure  brought  about  by  increase  in  the  force  of  the  cardiac 
contractions.  In  this  view  of  it  the  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  compensa- 
tory, and  is  brought  about  in  order  to  prevent  the  undue  accumulation 
of  urea  in  the  system. 

(Edema  and  Dropsy. — Anasarca  or  oedema  of  the  skin  is  an  early  and 
characteristic  symptom  of  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis.  The  subject 
has  been  already  considered  at  pp.  120-121.  The  oedema  of  the  skin  is 
to  be  related,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  excess  of  water  retained  in  the 
blo<Kl,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  irritation  of  the  skin  by  the  abnormal 
constitution  of  the  bloo<l.  The  iiritiint  which  acts  on  the  kidneys  will 
also  act  on  the  skin. 
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VI.— EMBOLIC  INFLAMMATION.     METASTATIC  ABSCESSES. 

In  PysBmia  and  Ulcerative  endocarditis  pieces  of  fibrine  or  other 
material  may  bo  carried  to  tbe  kidneys  and  produce  embolism  there. 
In  this  way  arise  Metastatic  abscesses.  For  the  most  part  the  emlx>li 
are  small  and  are  carried  to  the  ascending  arteries  or  the  glomeruli 
before  thoy  are  caught.  Hence  the  abscesses  are  mostly  in  the  cortical 
substance,  although  they  arc  not  infrequently  seen  in  the  pyramids 
along  the  course  of  the  aiteria?  recta;,  and  there  may  even  be  large  ones 
taking  in  portions  both  of  pyramids  and  cortex.  The  abscesses  are 
usually  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  arteries,  and  they  often 
project  slightly  from  the  surfiice  when  the  capsule  is  removed.  They 
arc  frequently  present  in  considerable  inimbers  in  both  kidneys. 

Under  the  microscope  it  can  be  seen  that  the  abscesses  arise  by 
obstruction  of  the  arteries  (see  Fig.  431).  Where  the  embolism  has 
been  recent  the  wall  of  the  vessel  and  the  tissue  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  em})olus  present  evidences  of  necrosis,  while 
around  there  are  multitudes  of  leucocytes  occupying  the  interstitial 
tissue.  In  the  embolus  there  are  colonies  of  microbes  in  the  midst 
of  remains  of  the  transported  fibrine.  When  the  abscess  has  fully 
formed,  these  cbaractci's  may  be  lost  in  the  great  multiplication  of 
leucocytes.  Besides  in  the  arteries  colonies  of  microbes  are  to  l)e 
found  in  the  vessels  of  the  glomeruli,  sometimes  filling  many  of  them 
out  with  a  dark  granubir  mass,  and  also  in  the  capillaries.     It  is  some- 
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times  to  be  seen  that  these  colonies  are  present  in  the  glomeruli  and 


plugK^  wLtb  dark  nutertd 
uncTextetidiuji  tbroiigh  the  vhikI  wi 

capillaries  without  signs  of  inflammation  around.  In  such  cases  thej 
are  of  recent  growth  and 
have  not  had  time  to 
produce  inflammation  hy 
giving  ofl'  irritating  pro- 
ducts. To  some  ovt^nt  the 
bacteria  mav  multiplj  in 
the  glomeruli  and  lapil 
laries  after  death 

In  scarlet  fever  tiieio  it 
rarely  a  true  snppiiratne 
nephritis,  but  in  some  cases 
the  kidneys  arc  greatly  en 
larged  and  infiltrated  nith 
leucocytes.      These    cases 
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are  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  septic  products,  absorbed  from 
the  lesion  in  the  fauces.  Microbes  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  kidney  in  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  and  they 
may  also  pass  into  the  tubules. 


VII.  INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  PELVIS  (PYEUTIS,  PYONEPHROSIS) 
AND  OF  THE  KIDNEY  IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  THE  PELVIS 
(PYELONEPHRITIS). 

The  various  terms  mentioned  in  the  heading  refer  to  inflammations 
which  generally  arise  by  extension  from  the  bladder  up  the  ureter  to 
the  pelvis  and  kidney.  Pyelitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  pyelonephritis  is  a  suppurative  inflammation  involving  the 
pelvis  and  the  substance  of  the  kidney.  Pyonephrosis  is  a  suppuration 
in  a  distended  pelvis. 

1.  Pyelitis. — Inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  not  always 
suppurative,  as  it  may  be  produced  by  other  causes  besides  the  septic 
agents.  A  catarrhal  pyelitis  occurs  in  the  course  of  some  fevers,  or  it 
may  be  present  to  some  extent  in  acute  Bright's  disease. 

Calculi,  by  their  mechanical  irritation,  will  induce  an  inflammation 
of  the  pelvis,  often  spoken  of  as  Calculous  pyelitis.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  calculi  produce  suppurative  inflammations,  but  this  can  scarcely 
occur  unless  there  be  an  extension  of  the  septic  process  from  the  bladder 
upwards.  The  irritation,  however,  may  lead  to  such  inflammation  as 
to  cause  a  considerable  abundance  of  leucocytes  in  the  urine,  but  not  a 
true  pus.  On  the  other  hand,  septic  inflammations,  being  accompanied 
by  decomposition  of  the  urine,  often  result  in  the  formation  of  calculi 

The  presence  of  calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  has  frequently  an 
irritative  effect  on  the  kidney  itself  There  thus  arises  in  some  cases  a 
regular  interstitial  nephritis,  the  condition  of  the  kidney  coinciding  with 
that  in  chronic  Bright's  disease.  As  already  mentioned  the  contracted 
kidney  so  produced  may  give  rise  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
and  the  other  associated  phenomena. 

Suppurative  pyelitis  is  the  result  of  the  propagation  of  septic  pro- 
cesses from  the  bladder  by  the  ureter.  It  usually  occurs  in  cases  where 
there  is  some  obstruction  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  in  the  urethra, 
and  a  cystitis  with  decomposition  of  the  urine  has  occurred.  There  is 
frequently  some  coincident  dilatation  of  the  pelvis,  and  there  may  be  a 
proper  pyonephrosis. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  thickened  and  frequently  of  a  bluish  colour. 
It  is  not  infrequently  incrusted  with  phosphates.  The  contained  matter 
is  a  thick  brownish  ill-smelling  pus. 
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2.  Pyelonephritis,  Suppnrative  nephritis. — By  the  term  pyelone- 
phritis is  meant  a  combined  inflammation  of  pelvis  and  kidney.  As 
this  inflammation  is  mostly  septic  the  usual  result  is  a  suppurative 
nephritis.  The  disease  mostly  connects  itself  with  that  just  described 
as  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  and  leads  to  a  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  kidney. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  the  condition  may  be  brought  about. 
On  the  one  hand  the  irritating  chemical  products  from  the  pelvis  may 
be  carried  into  the  kidney,  being  absorbed  either  by  the  tubules  or  the 
lymphatics,  or  on  the  other  hand  the  microbes  may  themselves  propagate 
into  the  kidney.  This  latter  method  is  much  the  more  frequent. 
Colonies  of  micrococci  have  been  observed  in  the  uriniferous  tubules 
as  well  as  in  the  lymphatics. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  kidneys,  according  to  Steven  and  Newman,  are  in  com- 
munication with  those  of  the  ureter.  When  an  injection  is  thrown  with  some  force 
into  the  ureter,  it  passes  into  the  adventitia  of  this  canal,  and  thence  to  the  capsule 
of  the  kidney.  The  lymphatics  of  the  capsule  communicate  with  those  of  the 
kidney,  so  that  stellate  vessels  are  visible,  in  these  injections,  on  the  surface  of  the 
kidney,  and  are  found  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  cortex. 

Pyelonephritis  mostly  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  multiple  abscesses 
in  the  kidneys,  the  extension  being  by  the  second  method  mentioned 
above.  That  is  to  say,  micrococci  propagate  into  the  kidney  in  an 
irregular  fashion  and  each  colony  of  microbes  becomes  the  focus  of  an 
abscess.  The  abscesses  exist  both  in  pyramids  and  cortex.  They  are 
scattered  over  the  kidney  so  that  the  appearances  may  resemble  those 
of  pyaemia,  but  they  are  frequently  in  groups,  occupying  certain  areas 
with  a  number  of  purulent  centres.  They  are  small  in  size  but  by 
coalescence  may  reach  larger  dimensions.  The  groups  are  frequently 
more  or  less  wedge-shaped,  the  base  at  the  cortex  and  the  apex  far 
down  in  the  pyramid  or  even  at  its  apex. 

When  the  propagation  is  by  the  lymphatics  the  abscesses  will  be 
chiefly  on  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  partly  involving  the  capsule.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  open  abscesses  in  the  process  of  stripping  the 
capsule.  It  may  happen  that  abscesses  form  by  this  mode  of  extension 
without  the  pelvis  being  affected,  the  propagation  occurring  by  the  wall 
of  the  ureter  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  but  generally  both  modes  of 
extension  co-exist,  and  there  are  abscesses  in  the  substance  as  well  as  at 
the  surface  of  the  organ. 

A  more  rare  circumstance  is  that  the  entire  organ  is  infiltrated, 
especially  in  the  cort<)x,  with  leucocytes,  and  the  appearances  presented 
are  those  of  an  acute  interstitial  nephritis,  such  as  that  above  mentti 
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as  sometimea  resulting  from  scarlet  fever.    This  may  perhaps  be  the 
case  when  the  irritant  is  diffused  from  the  pelvis  in  solution. 

When  the  abscess-formation  is  one-sided,  healing  may  take  place. 
The  kidney  is  then  the  seat  of  numerous  cicatrices,  a  condition  which 
Moxon  has  named  the  Cicatricial  kidney. 


Utanlnra.— Beck,  Be;noldB'B7BL  of  Med.,  v.,  1879:  Diceihbon,  1.  c. ;  Nbwuk. 
c;  Stkvbn,  Qlas.  M«d.  Jour.,  ixij.,  1864;  Hoion.  Path,  trans.,  xxju.,  1882. 


3.  PyonephroBis. — This  tenn  is  used  when,  along  with  or  following 
a  hydronephrosis,  suppuration  occurs  in  the  dilated  structures.  This 
is  usually  the  result  of  an  extension  upwards  of  decomposition  and 
inflammation  from  the  bladder,  such  as  has  been  just  referred  to.  It 
may  be  followed  by  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  and  in 
that  case  is  usually  btal. 

Such  extension  upwards  will  usually  occur  in  cases  where  the 
primary  condition,  which  -probably  corresponds  to  the  seat  of  obstruc- 
tion, is  in  the  bladder  or  urethra,  hence  it  may  be  bi-lateral,  and  in 
that  case  is  almost  certainly  fatal.  However,  it  is  not  uncommonly 
uni-lateral,  the  extension  having  only  occurred 
up  one  ureter.  In  that  case  there  may  be  an 
abscess-like  cavity  formed,  the  dilated  pelvis 
and  calices  being  filled  with  pus. 

If  the  affection  of  the  lower  urinary  tract  is 
recovered  from,  healing  may  take  place  in 
the  kidney.  One  of  the  most  constant  results 
in  this  case  is  obliteration  of  the  pelvis  or 
upper  part  of  the  ureter,  so  that  the  kidney  is 
shut  off  from  the  latter.  By  the  obliteration 
of  the  pelvis  the  kidney  is  converted  into  a 
series  of  cysts,  each  independent  of  the  other, 
and  representing  dilated  calices  (see  Fig.  433). 
In  these  cysts  pus  is  at  first  present,  but  as 
the  corpuscles  die  and  the  fluid  is  absorbed, 
the  pus  drics-in  and  leaves  a  pultoceous  matter 
in  which  lime  salts  are  abundantly  present  (a 
in  figure).  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
a  kidney  thus  converted  into  cyeta  filled  with 
putty-like  matter,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
along  with  these  there  may  be  some  cysts  in  which  clear  serous  fluid 
is  present.  Compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  other  kidney  may 
complete  the  cure. 
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The  above  is  believed  by  the  author  to  be  the  coarse  of  events  in  cases  of  the 
kind  referred  to.  The  description  is  based  chiefly  on  cases  which  have  come  under 
his  own  observation.  In  one  such  case  there  was  obstruction  in  the  urethra  in  a 
female,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  bladder.  One  kidney  was  found  in  the  healed 
condition  described  above,  while  the  other  showed  compensatory  hypertrophy. 
This  patient  died  from  bronchitis  without,  latterly,  any  renal  symptoms.  In 
another  case  one  kidney  showed  pultaceous  masses,  while  the  other  presented  a 
recent  suppurative  inflammation  which  had  proved  fatal.  There  was  a  prolonged 
affection  of  the  bladder,  with,  apparently,  an  extension  first  to  one  kidney,  produc- 
ing a  pyonephrosis  partly  recovered  from,  and  then  to  the  other,  leading  to  a  fatal 
result.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  somewhat  similar  appearances  may 
result  from  healing  of  a  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
will  be  signs  of  tuberculosis  in  the  ureters,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  genito- 
urinary tract. 

VIII.— RETROGRADE  CHANGE8_IN_THi;  KIDNIXS. 

Retrograde  changes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  various  forms 
of  Bright's  disease,  but  we  have  also  to  do  with  such  as  are  met  with 
more  independently. 

1.  Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys. — Amyloid  disease  is  of 
more  importance  in  the  kidneys  than  in  other  organs,  both  because  of 
itself  it  leads  to  albuminuria  and  because  its  presence  probably  induces, 
further  structural  changes  in  the  organ.  These  facts  induce  some  authors! 
to  include  it  as  a  form  of  Bright's  disease.  It  exists  along  with  amy- 
loid disease  in  other  organs,  and  is  secondary  to  some  disease  which 
affects  the  body  generally,  chiefly  phthisis  pulmonalis  and  syphilis. 
In  syphilis  it  not  infrequently  assumes  more  of  an  independent 
character,  and  the  case,  as  a  whole,  may  assume  the  aspect  of  one 
of  kidney  disease. 

The  view  expressed  by  the  author  at  p.  147  that  amyloid  disease  is  produced  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  morbid  poisons  concerned  in  the  diseases  which  lead  to  it, 
rather  than  by  the  drain  on  the  system  which  these  diseases  sometimes  cause,  is 
confirmed  by  the  experimental  observations  of  Krawkow,  published  since  the  former 
part  of  this  work  was  printed.  He  induced  amyloid  disease  in  a  number  of  animals 
of  different  kinds  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  cultures  of  staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus,  but  did  not  succeed  in  producing  the  condition  when  suppurations 
were  produced  by  other  kinds  of  agents  such  as  turpentine.  He  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  products  evolved  by  the  microbes]  constitute  the  essential  cause. 
He  produced  amyloid  disease  in  one  case  by  injecting  a  filtrate  of  the  bacillus 
pyocyaneus.     (See  Krawkow,  Centralbl.  f.  allg.  Path.  u.  path.  Anat.,  May,  1895.) 

The  lesion  in  the  kidneys  as  in  other  organs  affects  primarily  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  Even  in  very  early  cases,  in  which  the 
amount  of  amyloid  disease  is  slight,  we  usually  find  it  in  two  diBtinet 
and  separate  structures,  namely  the  Malpighian  tufbs  and  the 
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rectn  of  the  pyramids.  The  Vesaels  of  the  iflomernli,  genentlly  a\aag 
with  the  arteriea  leading  to  them,  are  swelled  up  and  hyaline.  The 
rose  colour  developed  with  methylviolet  is  so  striking  that  Id  sections 
stained  with  this  dye  it  often  looks  aa  if  the  tufts  were  injected.  They 
are  also  considerably  enlarged,  and  even  without  the  addition  of  iodine 
or  methylviolet  they  form  very  prominent,  transparent,  and  glancing 
clumps  in  the  cortex.  The  Arterie  recto  run,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
bunches,  and  their  appearance  with  methylviolet  is  that  of  a  series  of 
rose-coloured  tubes  grouped  together.  They  are  also  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced  as  a  rule  without  any  reagent,  appearing  as  pearly  glancing  tubes. 
While  these  structures  are  first  and  chiefly  involved,  others  usually 
follow.  There  is  amyloid  disease  extensively  present  in  the  Arteries  of 
the  Qortex,  the  ascending  and  afferent  arteries.  In  these  the  lesion  can 
often  be  seen  to  begin  in  the  muscular  coat,  a  distinct  transverse  mark- 
ing being  visible  either  from  the  muscular  fibre  cells  being  mapped  out 
by  the  staining  agent,  or  by  structures  lying  between  the  muscle  cells 
being  affected.    Very  often  there  is  here  and  there  a  capillary  of  the 


.  cortex  affected,  and  sometimes  these  are  extensively  so,  even  in  com- 
paratively slight  cases.      The  Basement   membrane  of  the  tubules 

1  frequently  becomes  amyloid  in  advanced  cases,  chiefly  that  of  the 

'  tubules  in  the  cortical  substance  (see  Fig.  4.14). 

Along  with  the  amyloid  disease  of  the  vessels  there  is  usually  Patty 
degeneration  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules,  apparently  the  result  of 
antemia  from  the  obstruction  of  the  vessels. 
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Interstitul  inflamiaatioii  nektly  alwaya  accompan  es  amylo  d  disease. 
It  is  usually  si  ght  n  degree  but  t  may  be  ao  great  as  to  produce  a 
oombinat  on  of  chronic  nterst  tial  nephnt  s  and  amylo  d  d  sease,  aa  in 
Fig.  435  where  the  glomerul  are  brought  close  together  by  atrophy  of 
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the  tubules  from  interstitial  inflammation,  and  the  organ  as  a  whole  is 
contracted. 

The  mere  existence  of  amyloid  disease  probably  gives  rise  to  inter- 
stitial inflammation,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  primary  disease 
which  led  to  the  amyloid  condition  may  also  induce  nephritis.  Thus  in 
syphilis  the  vinia  affecting  the  kidney  directly  may  cause  interstitial 
inflHmmation,  while  leas  directly  it  produces  a  general  amyloid  condition. 
Again,  in  phthisis  pulmonalls,  and  in  extensive  suppurations  from  dis- 
eased bone,  there  may  readily  occur  an  absorption  of  irritating  materials 
which  are  capable  of  setting  up  inflammation  in  process  of  excretion  by 
the  kidneys. 

The  contracted  amyloid  kidney  is  not  generally  accompanied  by 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  the  reason  apparently  being  that,  as  the 
biooil  is  deteriorated,  the  compensatory  growth  of  muscular  tissue  can 
scarcely  occur. 

In  regard  to  the  Naked-eye  appeanncea,  the  simple  amyloid  kidney 
is  enlarged,  sometimes  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  the  organ  weighs  nine 
or  ten  ounces.  The  sur&ce  is  pale  and  the  capsule  comes  off  easily. 
On  section  the  cortex  is  seen  to  be  thickened  and  pale  io  colour.  The 
general  appearance  therefore  resembles  that  of  the  large  white  kidney, 
and  doubtless  many  cases  have  been  mistaken  for  that.  But  the  organ 
in  amyloid  disease  has  a  Ann  elastic  feeling  and  a  transparent 
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appearance  on  section,  which  is  distinctive  enough.  The  thick  pale 
transparent  cortex  usually  contrasts  with  the  redder  pyramidal  sub- 
stance, and  the  appearance  has  been  somewhat  aptly  compared  to  the 
section  of  bacon  ham.  The  name  Lardaceous  kidney  is  often  applied 
from  the  transparent  appearance  of  the  tissue.  In  the  midst  of  the 
transparent  basis  opaque  yellow  streaks  are  often  visible,  from  the  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  epithelium.  The  addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine  to 
the  cut  surface  of  such  a  kidney  brings  out  the  affected  glomeruli  as 
brown  dots  and  the  arteriae  rectse  as  brown  streaks.  If  the  kidney  be 
contracted,  the  granulations  on  the  surface  show  the  usual  transparent 
waxy  appearance  of  the  amyloid  kidney,  and  on  section  the  cortex, 
though  greatly  thinned,  shows  a  similar  condition. 

The  amyloid  substance  apparently  allows  fluid  to  pass  through  it 
more  readily  than  ordinary  albuminous  structures.  Injection  of  the 
amyloid  kidney  shows  that  the  vessels  of  the  glomeruli  and  the 
arteries  of  the  cortex  are  largely  obstructed.  It  may  well  be  that 
this  leads  to  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  remaining  arteries,  but 
with  the  general  narrowing  of  the  smaller  arteries  this  can  hardly 
tell  with  much  force  on  the  glomeruli  which  remain  pervious.  This 
excessive  secretion  of  urine,  like  the  diarrhoea  which  is  a  prominent 
symptom  in  amyloid  disease  of  the  intestine,  is  probably  to  be  accounted 
for  by  a  greatly  increased  permeability  of  the  vessels. 

2.  Atrophy. — A  local  atrophy  sometimes  occurs  from  Endarteritis 
(see  Fig.  436).  There  are  flat  depressions  on  the  surface  which  may 
give  the  kidney  a  somewhat  coarsely  granular  appearance,  but  some- 
times these  are  extensive,  involving  considerable  areas  of  the  kidney. 
In  this  latter  case  the  larger  arteries  running  between  cortex  and 
pyramids  are  affected  with  endarteritis,  which  may  be  an  Atheroma 
associated  with  a  similar  condition  in  other  arteries.  The  thickening  of 
the  internal  coat  is  very  extreme  (see  below  e  in  Fig.  436),  and  in  the 
smaller  branches  amounts  to  absolute  occlusion. 

The  atrophy  has  considerable  resemblance  in  its  details  to  that  in 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  but  also  presents  considerable  differences. 
It  is  not  limited  to  the  cortex,  but  involves  the  pyramids  as  well,  and 
there  is  much  less  distortion  but  more  of  a  simple  diminution  or  dis- 
appearance of  the  tubules.  The  affected  areas  are  very  strikingly 
reduced  in  volume,  so  that  the  hilum  of  the  kidney  comes  close  to  the 
surface  (see  between  a  and  e  in  figure).  This  contrasts  greatly  with  the 
neighbouring  unaffected  parts  in  which  the  cortex  is  even  more  volu- 
minous than  normal. 

By  the  Atrophy  of  the  tubules  the  glomeruli  are  brought  close  together, 
so  close  in  many  cases  as  to  show  that  the  tubules  have  virtually  dis* 


appeared.     In  the  pyramidal  portion  the  atrophy  of  the  tubules  cauBos 
the  intertubular  subetance  to  become  very  prominent  as  a  clear  trans- 
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lucent  matrix  interrupted  by  small  round  areas.  The  Glomeruli  are 
themselves  iu  a  state  of  sclerosis.  At  the  marginal  parts  of  the  affected 
areas  this  condition  is  seen  to  begin  by  a  thickening  of  the  capsule 
which  is  less  fibrous  than  in  the  sclerosis  of  interstitial  nephritis,  but 
has  rather  a  hyaline  appearance.  The  occlusion  of  the  vessels  in  the 
tjifl  and  the  solid! licati on  of  the  glomerulus  follow.  In  many  parts 
the  remaining  tissue  consists  of  little  more  than  closely  aggregated  and 
solidified  glomenili,  these  being,  apparently,  in  their  altered  state,  very 
persistent. 

In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  atrophy  there  is  some  infiltration  of 
round  cells,  but  not  any  considerable  new-formation  of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  description  given  above  of  local  atrophy  from  eodarteritis  is  based  on  the 
observation  of  two  well-marked  casea  in  which  nearly  hall  the  kidne;  tissue  was 
atrophied,  the  locality  ol  the  atrophy  being  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
hilum,  and  generally  contiouous,  although  also  with  isolated  patches.  Ad  interest- 
ing feature  in  both  these  cases  was  the  co-exintence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle.  The  importance  of  tbe  tact  that  local  atrophy  of  the  kidneys  may  have 
sach  a  result  hae  already  been  referred  to. 

In   Senile  atrophy  tbe  whole  structures  of  the  kidneys 
diminution  in  size,  but  very  often  this  affects  especially  the 
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epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubulee.  If  this  be  the  case  there  may 
b«  a  special  Bhrinking  of  the  cortex,  and  the  kidneys  may  be  Hke  thoee 
of  chronic  Bright'e  disease.  Sometimes  also  the  surface  is  granular  and 
the  capBule  adherent. 

3.  Puenoliymatoiu  inflltrfttion,  or  Cloudy  swelling.  Besides  form- 
ing one  of  the  lesions  in  acute  Bright's  disease,  this  ia  liable  to  occur 
in  acute  febrile  diseases.  There  is  a  general  enlargement  of  the  renal 
epithelium  with  infiltration  of 
fine  granules  in  the  midst  of 
which  minute  fat  drops  are  scat- 
tered (Pig.  437).  The  pyramidal 
tubules  as  well  aa  thoee  of  the 
cortex  are  involved,  the  affection 
being  usually  homogeneously 
distributed.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  this  condition  may 
produce  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  kidney  without 
obvious  change  in  its  structure 
to  the  naked  eye. 

4.  Ffttty  deganerttion  of  the 
renal  epithelium  ia  not  infre- 
quently present  in  cachectic  con- 
ditions such  as  advanced  phthisis 
pulraonalis,  in  which,  however,  it  is  often  associated  with  amyloid 
dieeaae  or  interstitial  nephritis.  In  severe  aniemias  it  is  also  met  with 
along  with  tatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart 
It  occurs,  too,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

IX.— COKCHETIONS  AND  CALCUU  IN  THE  KIDNFi'. 

Two  very  interesting  forms  of  Deposition  in  the  tubules  are  met  with 
in  new-born  ohildien.  In  the  common  icterus  of  the  new-bom  the 
Biliftry  oolonring  matter  (bilirubin)  is  excreted,  as  in  the  adult,  by  the 
kidneys,  but  in  the  new-bom  it  very  readily  passes  into  the  Crystalline 
form,  so  that  round  or  rhombic  orange-coloured  cryetale  are  found  ui 
the  pyramidal  tubules,  sometimes  in  auch  numbers  as  to  warrant  the 
designation  bilirubin-in&rction.  Similar  crystals  are  found  in  the  blood 
and  tissues  of  the  body. 

Uric  Roid  salts  are  found  in  the  tubules  of  new-bom  children,  in 
about  half  the  cases  of  those  who  die  within  the  first  few  weeks.  It  is 
mostly  in  children  who  have  breathed  that  they  are  met  with,  but  they 
have  been  observed  in  still-born  children,  although  very  rarely.     The 
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concretions  consist  mostly  of  urate  of  ammonia.  They  are  deposited 
mainly  in  the  tubules  near  the  apices  of  the  pyramids,  giving  the 
appearance  of  opaque  yellow  or  reddish  streaks,  converging  to  the  apex 
of  the  pyramid.  Under  the  microscope  amorphous  urates  are  seen  in 
the  tubules,  and  when  acetic  acid  is  applied  these  dissolve  and  form 
crystals  of  uric  acid. 

In  adults,  icterus  is  also  accompanied  by  deposition  of  pigment  in 
the  tubules,  but  it  is  in  the  form  of  brown  or  yellowish  masses. 

Urates  are  also  deposited  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney  in  Gout. 
They  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  pyramidal  portions  of  the 
kidney,  especially  towards  the  apices,  as  white  streaks.  With  the 
microscope  they  are  seen  to  occupy  the  tubules,  which  are  dilated. 
There  is  usually  a  co-existing  interstitial  nephritis. 

Lime  salts  are  sometimes  deposited  in  the  straight  tubules  of  the 
pyramids,  especially  in  cases  where  from  disease  of  bone  there  is  exces- 
sive absorption  of  lime  salts  and  excretion  of  them  by  the  urine.  The 
appearance  presented  is  that  of  white  streaks  usually  near  the  apices  of 
the  pyramids.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  a  deposition  of 
urates  occurring  in  the  straight  tubules  after  death  may  produce  a 
somewhat  similar  appearance. 

Calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  As 
we  have  seen,  they  may  originate  from  chronic  pyelitis,  especially  with 
stagnation  of  urine,  but  they  may  apparently  originate  in  the  uriniferous 
tubules,  and  having  passed  into  the  pelvis  grow  larger  there.  The 
calculi  may  be  composed  of  uric  acid,  of  phosphates,  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
or  of  cystine.  The  character  of  each  of  these  is  described  in  the  section 
on  Calculi  in  the  Bladder. 

The  calculi  sometimes  attain  to  very  large  dimensions,  moulding 
themselves  into  the  shape  of  the  pehas  and  calices,  so  that  we  may 
have  branches  extending  out  into  elongated  recesses  formed  by  dilated 
calices.  By  obstnicting  the  flow  of  urine  these  calculi  may  lead  to  the 
occurrence  of  hydronephrosis,  and  as  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  and  calices 
enlarges  so  may  the  calculus.  A  small  calculus  often  passes  into  the 
ureter  and  obstructs  it,  in  this  way  leading  to  hydronephrosis. 

X.— SYPHILIS   AND  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  KIDNEY. 

1 .  Syphilis  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  diffuse  Interstitial  nephritis. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  frequent  cause  of  Amyloid  disease,  and  may  by 
this  means  lead  on  to  chronic  nephritis.  It  is  probable  that  many  cases 
of  contracted  amyloid  kidney  have  this  origin.  Hereditary  syphilis  is 
also  believed  to  give  rise  to  a  diffuse  interstitial  nephritis. 
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epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubulee.  If  this  be  the  case  there  may 
be  a  special  shrinking  of  the  cortex,  and  the  Iddneys  may  be  like  thoee 
of  chronic  Bright'e  disease.  Sometimes  also  the  aurfaoe  is  granular  and 
the  capsule  adherent. 

3.  ParenohymatooB  inflltration,  or  Clondy  Bwelling.  Besides  form- 
ing one  of  the  teeiong  in  acute  Bright's  disease,  this  is  liable  to  occur 
in  acute  febrile  diseases.  There  is  a  general  enlargement  of  the  renal 
epithelium  with  infiltration  of 
fine  granules  in  the  midst  of 
which  minute  fat  drops  are  scat- 
tered (Fig.  437).  The  pyramidal 
tubules  as  well  as  those  of  the 
cortex  are  involved,  the  affection 
being  usually  homogeneously 
distributed.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  this  condition  may 
produce  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  kidney  witiiout 
obvious  change  in  its  structure 
to  the  naked  eye. 

4.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the 
renal  epithelium  is  not  infre- 
quently present  in  cachectic  con- 
ditions such  as  advanced  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  in  which,  however,  it  is  often  associated  with  amyloid 
disease  or  interstitial  nephritis.  In  severe  aniemiaa  it  is  also  met  with 
along  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart 
It  occTirs,  too,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

IX. -CONCRETIONS  AND  CALCUU  IN  THE  KIDNEY. 

Two  very  interesting  forms  of  Deposition  in  the  tubules  are  met  with 
in  new-born  children.  In  the  common  icterus  of  the  new-bom  the 
Biliary  colouring  matter  (bilirubin)  is  excreted,  as  in  the  adult,  by  the 
kidneys,  but  in  the  new-born  it  very  readily  passes  into  the  CryBtalline 
form,  so  that  round  or  rhombic  orange-coloured  crystals  are  found  in 
the  pyramidal  tubules,  sometimes  in  such  numbers  as  to  warrant  the 
designation  bilirubin-infarction.  Similar  crystals  are  found  in  the  blood 
and  tissues  of  the  body. 

Urio  acid  salts  are  found  in  the  tubules  of  new-born  children,  in 
about  half  the  cases  of  those  who  die  within  the  first  few  weeks.  It  is 
mostly  in  children  who  have  breathed  that  they  arc  met  with,  but  they 
have  been  observed  in  still-bom  children,  although  very  rarely.     The 
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concretions  consist  mostly  of  urate  of  ammonia.  They  are  deposited 
mainly  in  the  tubules  near  the  apices  of  the  pyramids,  giving  the 
appearance  of  opaque  yellow  or  reddish  streaks,  converging  to  the  apex 
of  the  pyramid.  Under  the  microscope  amorphous  urates  are  seen  in 
the  tubules,  and  when  acetic  acid  is  applied  these  dissolve  and  form 
crystals  of  uric  acid. 

In  adults,  icterus  is  also  accompanied  by  deposition  of  pigment  in 
the  tubules,  but  it  is  in  the  form  of  brown  or  yellowish  masses. 

Urates  are  also  deposited  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney  in  Gout. 
They  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  pyramidal  portions  of  the 
kidney,  especially  towards  the  apices,  as  white  streaks.  With  the 
microscope  they  are  seen  to  occupy  the  tubules,  which  are  dilated. 
There  is  usually  a  co-existing  interstitial  nephritis. 

Lime  salts  are  sometimes  deposited  in  the  straight  tubules  of  the 
pyramids,  especially  in  cases  where  from  disease  of  bone  there  is  exces- 
sive absorption  of  lime  salts  and  excretion  of  them  by  the  urine.  The 
appearance  presented  is  that  of  white  streaks  usually  near  the  apices  of 
the  pyramids.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  a  deposition  of 
urates  occurring  in  the  straight  tubules  after  death  may  produce  a 
somewhat  similar  appearance. 

Calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  As 
we  have  seen,  they  may  originate  from  chronic  pyelitis,  especially  with 
stagnation  of  urine,  but  they  may  apparently  originate  in  the  uriniferous 
tubules,  and  having  passed  into  the  pelvis  grow  larger  there.  The 
calculi  may  be  composed  of  uric  acid,  of  phosphates,  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
or  of  cystine.  The  character  of  each  of  these  is  described  in  the  section 
on  Calculi  in  the  Bladder. 

The  calculi  sometimes  attain  to  very  large  dimensions,  moulding 
themselves  into  the  shape  of  the  pehas  and  calices,  so  that  we  may 
have  branches  extending  out  into  elongated  recesses  formed  by  dilated 
calices.  By  obstructing  the  flow  of  urine  these  calculi  may  lead  to  the 
occurrence  of  hydronephrosis,  and  as  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  and  calices 
enlarges  so  may  the  calculus.  A  small  calculus  often  passes  into  the 
ureter  and  obstructs  it,  in  this  way  leading  to  hydronephrosis. 

X.-8YPHILLS   AND  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  KIDNEY. 

1.  Syphilis  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  diffuse  Interstitial  nephritis. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  frequent  cause  of  Amyloid  disease,  and  may  by 
this  means  lead  on  to  chronic  nephritis.  It  is  probable  that  many  cases 
of  contracted  amyloid  kidney  have  this  origin.  Hereditary  syphilis  is 
also  believed  to  give  rise  to  a  diffuse  interstitial  nephritis. 
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Oommata  are  very  rare  in  the  kidney.  They  are  found  in  the  midst 
of  cicatriceH  as  in  the  case  of  the  liver. 

3.  Local  taberonlOBis  or  Banal  phthisiB. — This  condition  is  usually 
associated  with  tuberculosis  elsewhere.  Thus  there  is  commonly  tuber- 
culosis of  the  luster  and  bladder,  and  also,  in  the  male,  of  the  vesicube 
seminalcB,  vas  deferens,  and  testicle.  It  seems  probable  that  in  most 
cases  the  tuberculosis  originates  in  the  testicle  and  travels  to  the  other 
parts  (Weigert),  but  an  origin  in  the  kidney  itself  is  not  to  be  excluded. 
The  fact  that  the  disease  is  rare  in  females  would  indicate  that  the 
propagation  is  usually  from  the  testicle.  Kenal  phthisis  is  frequently 
associated  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  which  is  probably  in  moat  cases 
the  primary  affection. 

The  disease  is  usually  very  advanced  in  one  kidney  and  absent  or 
slight  in  the  other.  In  the  advanced  cases  the  kidney  is  converted 
internally  into  a  sac  with  irregu- 
larly ulcerated  walls,  and  divided 
partly  into  compartments  by  the 
remains  of  septa.  The  ulcerated 
surface  presetits  some  adhering 
caseous  matter  and  the  wall  is  infil- 
trated, the  whole  pelvis  presenting 
the  appearances  shown  in  the  lower 
part  in  Fig.  438.  The  capsule  of 
the  kidney  is  adherent.  Hamill 
describes  what  he  believes  to  Im  a 
case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney 
with  complete  destruction  in  a 
child  of  seven  months,  and  gives 
summanea  of  recorded  cases  of 
this  kind.  He  does  not  describe 
typical  tubercles  and  did  not  find 
the  bacillus. 

iippot  p»rt  diintod  ™Lide>  (iiydrunopiinxia).  In  an  early  Stage  we  find,  it  mav 

be,  the  apex  of  a  pyramid  the  seat 
of  a  small  ulcer  with  yellow  caseous  walls,  and  with  grey  tubercles  at 
the  periphery  in  the  substance  of  the  pyramid.  The  lesion  begins 
usually  in  the  calices,  frequently  in  those  situated  inferiorly,  as  in  Fig. 
438,  and  eats  its  way  in,  attacking  and  destroying  the  kidney  tissue  in 
its  advance.  There  is  a  very  irregular  extension  of  the  ulceration,  but 
usually  there  is  some  indication  of  the  calices  preserved. 

The  Pelvis  and  Ureter  partake  in  the  tuberculosis,  and  the  latter  is 
often  infiltrated  either  in  patches  or  throughout.     Its  wall  is  greatly 
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thickened,  and  its  internal  surface  often  presents  an  almost  continuous 
layer  of  caseous  matter. 

There  is  sometimes  a  partial  Hydronephrosis  (as  in  figure)  along  with 
the  tuberculosis,  from  the  caseous  matter  obstructing  the  ureter.  It 
also  happens  sometimes  that  tuberculosis  in  one  kidney  is  associated 
with  hydronephrosis  in  the  other.  In  such  cases  the  tuberculosis  of  the 
bladder,  affecting  the  orifice  of  the  ureter,  has  caused  obstruction  of  it 
and  hydronephrosis  has  ensued. 

The  tuberculosis  sometimes  attacks  a  pervious  branch  of  the  Renal 
artery,  and  the  tubercular  virus  is  disseminated  over  the  area  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  artery.  Hence  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  larger  or 
smaller  wedge-shaped  piece  of  kidney  occupied  by  closely  aggregated 
tubercles,  while  there  is  a  comparatively  slight  tuberculosis  of  the  pelvic 
portions.     A  general  tuberculosis  may  develop  from  this. 

3.  General  taberculosis. — A  Chronic  general  tuberculosis  is  not 
imcommon  in  children,  in  the  form  of  yellow  masses,  usually  softened 
in  the  central  parts.  This  is  associated  with  tuberculosis  in  other  parts^ 
usually  in  the  lungs.  In  adults,  phthisis  pulmonalis  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  a  few  tubercles  in  the  kidneys  as  well  as  in  the  liver,  but 
they  are  of  comparatively  small  size. 

In  Acute  general  tuberculosis  there  are  numerous  tubercles  in  the 
kidneys,  mostly  in  the  cortex.  They  are  usually  elongated  in  shape 
and  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  small  pale  areas.  Under  the  microscope 
they  are  found  to  be  caseous  in  their  central  parts  while  peripherally 
their  cells  infiltrate  between  the  tubules. 

Literature. — Neoel,  De  la  syph.  r^nale,  1880;  Seiler,  D.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med., 
xxix. ;  Curt  Jani  und  Weioert,  Viroh.  Arch.,  ciii.,  522,  1886;  Hanam,  ibid,^  ciii.,. 
221,  1887;  Nasse,  ibi(^.,  ov.,  178,  1886;  Baumoabten,  Tubercnlose,  1885;  Hamill, 
Pepper  Lab.  of  Clin.  Med.,  Philadelphia,  1896. 

XL— TUMOURS  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Fibromas  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  kidneys  in  the  form  of 
small  white  tumours  of  no  practical  significance,  but  they  have  also  been 
found  of  large  size.  Lipomas  are  very  rare  in  the  kidney,  but  the 
fatty  external  capsule  sometimes  forms  a  bulky  tumour  (Lipoma  cap- 
sulare). 

Cysts. — Cysts  of  various  kinds  are  of  peculiarly  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  kidneys,  and  they  are  of  various  kinds.  In  some  cases  they  arise 
distinctly  from  obstruction  of  the  tubules,  as  in  the  contracted  kidney 
of  interstitial  nephritis  already  mentioned. 

Simple  cysts  are  frequently  met  with  in  kidneys  which  are  otherwise 
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Oummats  are  very  rare  in  the  kidney.    Tiiey  are  '' 
of  cicatrices  as  in  the  case  of  the  liver. 

2.  Local  tubercaloBiB  or  Aanal  phthiila.- 
asBociated  with  tuberculosis  elsewhere.    Thr 
culosis  of  the  ureter  and  bladder,  and  also. 
Kemiiiales,  vas  dcforona,  and  testicle, 
cases  the  tuberciiloaia  originates  in  the 
parts  (^\'eige^t),  hut  an  origin  in  the  \r 
The  fact  that  the  disease  is  rare  ir 
liro^xtgution  is  usually  from  the  te- 
oBSociated  with  pulmonury  phthi- 
the  primary  atfection. 
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^j  condition  of  coiit^'nital 
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^j  of  larger  and  snuillcr  suc- 
jj(  cysts  form  rounded  prfi- 
jjneiicea  from  the  sm-tiice, 
and  on  section  (Fiy.  439)  th.-y 
jre  siseii  to  reiilace  the  renal 
riMue.  The  wuU  <if  eacli  CTst 
is  compiiswl  of  a  tunici  pinpria 
H-ith  wcll-ftjiineil  tcsselatcd  i']ii- 
thelium  lining  it.  It  coiUuin'< 
usually  a  clear  Hiiid,  luit  the 
fluid  miiy  Iw  browniBh  or  even 
hi»morrha|;ic,  and  it  is  note- 
woithy  that  it  cf)ii tains  the 
constituent)!  of  the  iirini',  often 
with  alliiinien,  and  sometimes 
throws  duu-n  a  ^Taniilar  pn-- 
ctpitate  of  uric  acid.  IJi-tnion 
iho  eysts  there  in  verv  little 
--■jwvce.  Init  there  are  tr.iees  "f 
remaining  renal  tissue,  and  the 
pilvis  and  uivter  are  ])i-eM>nt. 
The  outline  of  the  organ  i" 
f,'reatly  cniargwl. 

Kidneys  of  this  kind    h.iv 

been    fr&|uently  met  with    i 

ffhom  they  may  reaeli  the  dimensions  of  eii-l 

_j,  their  si/e   they  may  seriously  interfere  "i 

wrnm^-^tfit-    ■^yijing  evisceration  before  delivery  eaii  be  eflwU 

*'**^ri*  •**"-- to  note  that  thi;*  cmlition  often  coexists  w 
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defects   such  as   hydrocephalue,   defective   urinary 
kidnay,  and  that  it  frequently  coincides  with 

0  met  with  in  the  adult,  and  it  is  remark- 
f  the  organs  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time, 
composed  of  a  congeries  of  cysts,  as  in  the 
tb  a  case  in  which  the  patient  died  at  the 
eighteen  yeara  before  his  death  there  had  been 
'  ba'maturia,  and  he  at  hist  died  with  uremic 
kidneys  were  much  enkrged  and  cystic,  but  with 
B  remaining  between  the  cysts. 
^^undoubtedly  arise  by  dilatation  of  the  uriniferous  tubules 
jKruli,  the  medullary  tubules  being,  according  to  Kennedy, 
Kccrned.  The  dilatiition  is  generally  ascribed  to  constriction, 
le  cysts  are  regarded  as  Retention  cysts.  There  are  serious 
ns  to  this  view,  pure  and  simple.  The  cysts  are  obviously 
;  structures  of  well-formed  tissue,  and  scarcely  like  the  small 
^ns  in  chronic  nephritis.  Again,  the  general  aspects  of  the 
tndition,  both  clinically  and  pathologically,  are  not  those  of  a  chronic 
lephntis  auch  us  would  produce  obstruction.  There  is  rather,  it  may 
I  slowly  advancing  transformation  of  the  tubules, 
without  any  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  Bright's  disease,  so  that  the  actual 
diagnosis  ia  usually  made  post  mortem.  From  hia  own  observation,  the 
author  believes  that  the  condition  arises  probably  from  a  perverted 
function  of  the  renal  epithelium.  In  a  case  of  the  kind  he  found  that 
the  beginnings  of  the  cysts  seemed  to  be  the  formation  of  small  clumps 
of  colloid  ntatter  in  the  tubules,  formed  as  if  by  abnormal  secretion. 
The  character  of  the  secretion  prevented  its  passage  down  the  tubule, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  continimtion  of  this  abnormal  secretion 
would  produce  gradual  enlargement.  An  origin  such  as  this  would  be 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  cystic  disease  of  the  liver  frequently 
coincides  with  that  of  the  kidneys,  and  that  in  some  caaes  there  are  also 
cysts  in  the  pancreas,  lungs,  etc. 

Dennoid  cysts  are  also  met  with  in  the  Iddneya. 
Adenoma. — This  form  of  tumour  is  very  rare.  It  is  described  as 
occurring  in  the  kidneys  in  the  form  of  defined  solitary  growths  of 
various  sizes  up  to  that  of  a  walnut.  It  occurs  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, and  arises  from  the  convoluted  tubules.  According  to  etructiire 
two  forms  are  described,  a  papillary  and  an  alveolar,  these  resembling 
the  corresponding  forms  in  the  ovaries. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  small  tumours  consisting  of  pieces 
of  DiBplaoed  BUprarenal  oapaale.    The  tumours  lie  immediately  under 
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perfectly  normal,  and  the  cyata  themselves  do  not,  as  a  rule,  serioualy 
interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  organ.  They  are  larger  or  smaller 
well-formed  cysts,  which  not  infrequently  project  from  the  surface  of 
the  organ.  They  contaiti  usually  a  clear  fluid,  but  the  contents  are 
sometimes  colloid  in  character.  The  wall  of  the  cyst  is  composed  of 
connective  tissue  lined  with  a  proper  tesselated  epithelium.  These 
cysts  sometimes  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  may  push  aside  the  renal 
tissue  to  a  largo  extent.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  of  congenital 
origin,  arising  by  an  isolated  occurrence  of  the  same  process  as  that 
which  produces  the  following  form. 

Cystio  truisfonnatioil  of  the  kidneys  is  also  a  condition  of  congenital 
origin,  at  least  in  many  cases,  and  probably  in  all.  The  whole  kidney 
is  converted  into  a  congeries  of 
cysts  of  larger  and  smaller  size. 
The  cysts  form  rounded  pro- 
minences from  the  surface, 
and  on  section  (Fig.  439)  they 
are  seen  to  replace  the  renal 
tissue.  The  wall  of  each  cyst 
is  composed  of  a  tunica  prttpria 
with  well-formed  tesselated  epi- 
thelium lining  it.  It  contains 
usually  a  clear  fluid,  but  the 
fluid  may  be  brownish  or  even 
htemorrhagic,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  it  contains  the 
constituents  of  the  urine,  often 
with  albumen,  and  sometimes 
throws  down  a  granular  pre- 
cipitate of  uric  acid.  Between 
the  cysts  there  is  very  little 
space,  but  there  are  traces  of 
remaining  renal  tissue,  and  the 
pelvis  and  uret«r  are  present. 
The  outline  of  the  organ  is 
greatly  enlarged. 

Kidneys  of  this  kind  have 
been  frequently  met  with  ia 
new-born  children,  in  whom  they  may  reach  the  dimensions  of  eight 
inches  by  four.  From  their  size  they  may  seriously  interfere  with 
parturition,  even  requiring  evisceration  before  delivery  can  be  effected. 
It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  this  condition  often  co-exiBts  with 
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Other  congenital  defects  such  as  hydrocephalus,  defective  urinary 
bladder,  and  horse-shoe  kidney,  and  that  it  frequently  coincides  with 
a  cystic  condition  of  the  liver. 

Cystic  degeneration  is  also  met  with  in  the  adult,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  functions  of  the  organs  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time, 
although  both  kidneys  are  composed  of  a  congeries  of  cysts,  as  in  the 
figure.  The  author  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  patient  died  at  the 
age  of  forty-three.  For  eighteen  years  before  his  death  there  had  been 
recurring  attacks  of  hsematuria,  and  he  at  last  died  with  uraemic 
symptoms.  The  kidneys  were  much  enlarged  and  cystic,  but  with 
some  renal  tissue  remaining  between  the  cysts. 

The  cysts  undoubtedly  arise  by  dilatation  of  the  uriniferous  tubules 
and  glomeruli,  the  medullary  tubules  being,  according  to  Kennedy, 
chiefly  concerned.  The  dilatation  is  generally  ascribed  to  constriction, 
so  that  the  cysts  are  regarded  as  Retention  cysts.  There  are  serious 
objections  to  this  view,  pure  and  simple.  The  cysts  are  obviously 
growing  structures  of  well-formed  tissue,  and  scarcely  like  the  small 
dilatations  in  chronic  nephritis.  Again,  the  general  aspects  of  the 
condition,  both  clinically  and  pathologically,  are  not  those  of  a  chronic 
nephritis  such  as  would  produce  obstruction.  There  is  rather,  it  may 
be  for  many  years,  a  slowly  advancing  transformation  of  the  tubules, 
without  any  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  Bright's  disease,  so  that  the  actual 
diagnosis  is  usually  made  post  mortem.  From  his  own  observation,  the 
author  believes  that  the  condition  arises  probably  from  a  perverted 
function  of  the  renal  epithelium.  In  a  case  of  the  kind  he  found  that 
the  beginnings  of  the  cysts  seemed  to  be  the  formation  of  small  clumps 
of  colloid  matter  in  the  tubules,  formed  as  if  by  abnormal  secretion. 
The  character  of  the  secretion  prevented  its  passage  down  the  tubule, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  continuation  of  this  abnormal  secretion 
would  produce  gradual  enlargement.  An  origin  such  as  this  would  be 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  cystic  disease  of  the  liver  frequently 
coincides  with  that  of  the  kidneys,  and  that  in  some  cases  there  are  also 
cysts  in  the  pancreas,  lungs,  etc. 

Dermoid  cysts  are  also  met  with  in  the  kidneys. 

Adenoma. — This  form  of  tumour  is  very  rare.  It  is  described  as 
occurring  in  the  kidneys  in  the  form  of  defined  solitary  growths  of 
various  sizes  up  to  that  of  a  walnut.  It  occurs  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, and  arises  from  the  convoluted  tubules.  According  to  structure 
two  forms  are  described,  a  papillary  and  an  alveolar,  these  resembling 
the  corresponding  forms  in  the  ovaries. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  small  tumours  consisting  of  pieces 
of  Displaced  suprarenal  capsule.    The  tumours  lie  immediately  under 
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the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  but  may  be  deep  in  the  renal  substance ; 
they  are  distinctly  defined  from  the  kidney  tissue.  Under  the  micro- 
scope they  show  cylindrical  masses  of  cells  which  are  infiltrated 
with  fat. 

Primary  sarcoma. — This  occurs  in  various  forms.  It  is  stated  that 
cases  described  as  cancer  are  frequently  sarcomas  (Dickinson).  The 
early  age  at  which  cancers  of  the  kidney  are  stated  to  occur  lends 
support  to  this  view,  as,  in  general,  children  are  much  more  liable  to 
sarcomas  than  cancers. 

The  forms  chiefly  met  with  are  round-celled  and  spindle-celled  sar- 
coma, myxosarcoma,  and  myosarcoma.  The  tumours  generally  grow 
rapidly  and  may  assume  large  dimensions.  They  occur  mostly  in  early 
life. 

The  Myosarcoma  is  a  specially  interesting  form.  It  is  composed  of 
round  or  spindle-celled  tissue,  with  which  is  mixed  striped  muscle  in 
the  form  either  of  elongated  cells  or  cylinders.  The  tumour  is  probably 
congenital  in  its  origin,  being  only  met  with  in  very  young  children 
(under  eighteen  months).  It  grows  rapidly  and  is  usually  bilateral. 
The  view  of  Cohnheim  is  probably  correct,  that  the  tumours  arise  by 
foetal  inclusion.  The  first  rudiment  of  the  uro-genital  organs  is  close  to 
the  proto-vertebrae,  and  it  seems  probable  that  some  of  the  germinal 
muscle  cells  from  the  latter  have  been  included  with  the  cells  forming 
the  rudiments  of  the  kidney,  and  have  afterwards  formed  the  tumours. 
Metastasis  has  been  observed,  and  in  one  case  the  secondary  tumours 
contained  muscle. 

Primary  cancer. — This  tumour  is  usually  unilateral,  although  there 
have  been  cases  of  bilateral  cancer.      The  tumour  is  in  most  cases 


Fig.  440.— A  uriniforouB  tubule  at  tho  border  of  an  adranoing  oanoer.     The  epi- 
thelium  U  undergoing  transformation,     x  300. 

virtually  a  cancerous  degeneration  of  the  organ.  The  kidney  may  be 
completely  converted  into  a  tumour,  which  sometimes  attains  a  very 
large  size,  retaining  the  general  shape  of  the  organ  and  covered  by  its 
capsule.  The  pelvis  is  also  usually  recognizable,  although  the  cancerous 
tissue  may  have  grown  into  it.  But  in  some  cases  only  a  part  of  the 
kidney  is  involved,  and  in  that  case,  while  the  affected  part  retains  the 
general  shape  of  the  organ,  although  enlarged,  the  remaining  piece  of 
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kidney  has  quite  its  normal  appearance.  To  the  naked  eye  it  is  bb  if  a 
portion  of  kidney  were  traneformed,  and  with  the  microecope  it  can  be 
seen,  at  the  margin  of  normal  and  pathological,  that  the  tumour  ie 
advancing  by  a  converaion  of  the  proper  kidney  tissue.  The  epithelium 
of  the  tubules  ia  multiplying  bo  aa  to  form  the  cancerous  epithelium, 
and  is  becoming  irregular  in  form  (Fig.  440),  while  the  cancerous  stroma 
is  being  formed  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  oi^an.  A  rare  form  of 
cancer  of  the  kidney  ia  that 
illustrated  in  Fig,  441.  Here 
an  iaolated  tumour  has  formeil 
instead  of  the  usual  transfor- 
mation of  the  kidney  tisaiic. 

In  regard  to  the  form  of 
cancer,  there  are  some  cases 
in  which  the  structure  has 
been  that  of  the  cylinder- 
celled  epithelioma,  in  others 
more  that  of  ordinary  cancer. 
A  partial  colloid  traiisfomia- 
tion  has  been  observed  in  a 
few  cases.  Whatever  the 
form  the  tissue  seems  to 
originate  from  the  kidney 
structures. 

The  tumour  is  usually  very 
soft,  but  it  is  generally  con- 
fined within  the  capsule  of 
the  kidney.  If  it  passes 
beyond  the  capsule  it  does  so 
more  readily  into  the  retro- 
peritoneal tissue  than  to  the 

peritoneum,  and  it  may  thus  extend  along  the   wall 
into  the  pleura. 

The  growing  tumour  not  infrequently  extends  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  and  the  renal  veins.  Hence  arise  hematuria  on  the  one  hand, 
and  thrombosis  of  the  veins  on  the  other.  The  thrombosis  may  he  very 
extensive,  the  clot  propagating  itself  in  various  directions. 

In  a  cue  observed  by  the  author  there  ma  a  vei?  eitensiTe  thrombosiB, 
iDvoIriDB  the  veini  ol  both  legs.  Id  ■nother  owe  cancerous  elements  were 
present  in  the  tbroinbm,  and  some  ot  these  had  been  convey ed  to  the  lungs ;  they 
were  detected  along  with  the  olot  ioiide  the  pnlmoDsr]'  artei7,  embolism  having 
ooonrred. 
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Secondary  Tamoura. — MetaatAtic  tumours  are  not  ireqaent  in  the 
kidneys.  Canoen  and  Sarcomu  occur.  Heluiotic  sarcoma  also 
occurs. 

Hali^ant  lymphoma  and  Laaksmio  tumours  are  perhaps  the  com- 
monest. As  eeen  with  the  naked  eye,  they  form  rounded  tumours 
affecting  the  cortex  chiefly,  and  causing  great  enlargement.  Under 
the  microscope  they  present  round-celled  tissue  infiltrated  between  the 
tubules. 

UUn.tan.~Tvmo«r«—Ssi.vmci,  Renal  Rfowths,  1898.  Cy«br— IUtkk,  Trait* 
des  malKd.  des  reins,  iii. ;  Vibchow,  Qes.  Abhandl..  871 1  Eve,  Path.  traoB.,  ixii., 
164,  1880;  Pye-Suith,  ibid.,  ixxii.,  1881,  «nd  xxxvi.,  1885;  Thosk,  Beitr.  znr 
Oenese  d.  CfsteDniere,  1882;  Kennedy,  (with  literature)  Laboratory  Sep.,  Edia- 
bnrgh,  iii.,  1391;  BircHn,  (flammarieBot  cases)  ibid.,  iv..  1892;  Ewau>,  VerhandL 
d.  Berlin  Had.  Gesellach.,  xxii.  and  iiiii.;  ton  Xalhdbx,  Ziegler'a  Beitr..  liii,,  1893. 
Adenoma — Storu,  Archiv  d.  Heilk.,  1876  ;  Wbichhelkacm  d.  Greenish,  Oesl.  Med. 
Jahrb.,  1863;  Grawitz,  Virch.  Arch.,  xoiii.,  1883;  Maechand,  ibid.,  xcii..  1883. 
Sarcoma — DiCKmsoN,  I.  c. ;  Nbwuan,  1.  a.  Myoivircoma—Comiastx,  Virch.  Arch., 
1»..  1872,  and  Ixv., 1875;  Eve,  Path,  trans., xiiiii.,  1882;  WiLLUUS,i{>i(^.;  Ribbebt, 
Virch.  Arch.,  cvi.,  1886.  Canew— Walbbter,  Virch.  Arch.,  l»i.  and  ixiv.,  1875 : 
PiBEVKKaEFF,  ibid.,  lix.,  1874;  Ebstein,  D.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxx,  ;GAiBDNEBand 
COATB,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  iii.,  1871;  Bhodbur,  Affections  da  Rein,  1861;.  p.  170: 
Newman,  1.  c. 

XII. -PARASITES  IN  THE  KIDNEY. 

The  EohinococCUB  is  of  occasional  occurrence,  sometimes  along  with 

a  simultaneous  hydatid  cyst  of  the  liver.    There  is  here,  as  in  the 

liver,  a  large  mother  cyst  surrounded  by  a  distinct  connective-tissue 

capsule,  and  containing  the  usual  daughter  cysts  and  brood-capsules. 


The  cyst  not  infrequently  bursts  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  the 
daughter  cysts  and  heads  may  be  evacuated  by  the  urine.  Sometimes 
by  obstructing  the  ureter  they  lead  to  hydronephrosis.  Rupture  also 
occurs  into  the  pleura. 
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Sometimes  the  parasite  dies,  and  the  cyst  comes  to  be  occupied  by  a 
pultaceous  material  in  which  the  remains  of  the  laminated  membrane 
are  found  (Fig.  442).  The  stratified  character  of  this  membrane  is 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  liver,  of  assistance  in  distinguishing  the 
nature  of  the  cyst,  especially  as  all  other  trace  of  the  parasite,  even 

m 

the  booklets,  may  have  disappeared.     The  kidney  tissue  may  be  con- 
siderably opened  up  and  pushed  aside  by  this  parasite. 

The  Filaria  sanguinis  occurs  probably  in  the  adult  form  in  the 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  kidney.  The  embryoes  have  been  met  with  in 
the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney  and  in  the  Chylous  urine,  which  is  the 
result  of  the  presence  of  the  parasite  (see  p.  409). 

Literature. — Bomestau,  Des  Kystes  hydatiques  des  reins,  1881 ;  Barker,  Cystic 
entozoa  of  human  kidney,  1856 ;  Manson,  Filaria  sang.,  1883 ;  Lewis,  Memoirs, 
1888. 

B. — The  Urinary  Bladder. 

1.  Congenital  malformations. — These  are  chiefly  represented  by 
Extroversion  of  the  bladder,  already  described  at  page  55,  and 
Persistence  of  the  urachus,  which  is  a  minor  degree  of  a  similar 
malformation. 

2.  Perforation  and  Bupture  of  the  bladder. — Rupture  may  be 
produced  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  by  a  direct  wound,  by  fracture 
of  the  pelvis,  by  injuries  during  parturition.  Then  ulceration  not  in- 
frequently produces  perforation,  ulceration  from  stone  on  rare  occasions, 
but  most  frequently  the  ulceration  of  a  cancer. 

The  normal  urinary  bladder  may  be  ruptured  by  a  blow  or  fall  when 
it  is  distended  with  urine.  This  occurs  most  readily  in  intoxicated 
or  insane  persons.  The  rupture  occurs  usually  on  the  posterior  aspect 
near  the  fundus  and  into  the  peritoneum. 

These  conditions  are  important  chiefly  in  their  consequences,  leading, 
as  they  commonly  do,  to  extravasation  of  urine  and  to  the  formation  of 
fistulous  communications  with  the  surface  or  with  neighbouring  canals. 

Simple  Extravasation  of  urine  is  not  in  itself  serious.  The  normal 
urine  is  a  bland  fluid,  and  it  may  flow  from  a  severed  ureter  or  a 
ruptured  bladder  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  without  producing  any 
peritonitis,  the  urine  being  absorbed  by  the  peritoneum  and  again 
excreted  by  the  kidney.  If  the  aperture  remains  open  then  the 
secreted  urine  is  not  removed,  but  passes  back  into  the  peritoneum  to 
be  re-absorbed.  In  this  way  a  vicious  circle  is  established,  and  death 
from  Unsmia  is  the  result.  The  normal  urine  does  not  produce  an 
ordinary  peritonitis,  but  it  may  lead  to  a  considerable  serous  exudation, 
and  there  are  the  general  symptoms  of  peritonitis. 
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When  the  extravaeated  urine  undergoes  alkaline  decomposition  it 
acquires  excessively  irritating  characters.  The  urine  being  an  ex- 
ceedingly decomposable  fluid,  and  being  kept  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  rapidly  decomposes  if  the  proper  organisms  find  access  to  it. 
Hence  ^m  rupture  into  the  peritoneum  we  may  have  violent  acute 
peritAnitis,  or  from  rupture  either  of  the  bladder  or  urethra  into  the 
surrounding  connective  tissue  an  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  areohir  tissue  and  skin,  sometimes  with  extensive  necrosis. 

Fistnloiis  openings  trom  rupture  of  the  bladder  may  be  into  the 
uterus  or  vagina,  into  the  rectum,  or  on  to  the  cutaneous  surface.  From 
these  fistulse  the  urine  passes  involuntarily  as  it  reaches  the  bladder, 
there  being  no  sphincter  to  retain  it.  They  occur  also  as  a  result  of 
perforation  of  the  bladder  from  without,  especially  from  the  uterus  and 
vagina,  the  cause  of  perforation  being  sometimes  cancer  of  these  parts, 
sometimes  sloughing  from  injury  during  parturition. 
3.  DiUtatioB  and  Hypertrophy  of  the  bl&dder.— A  eimple  dilata- 
tion may  occur  from  a 
sudden  obstruction  to 
the  urethra,  or  from 
paralysis  of  the  muscles 
concerned  in  emptying 
the  bladder.  In  this 
way  a  very  extreme 
general  dilatation  may 
result. 

Hypertrophy  of  the 
muBcnlar  coat  is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  as  a 
result  of  some  obstruc- 
tion either  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  or  in 
the  urethra.  The  com- 
monest cause  is  enlai^e- 
ment  of  the  prostate 
leading  to  the  promin- 
ence of  the  so-called 
middle  lobe  at  the  in- 
ternal orifice  of  the 
Fte.  44S.-KEUn.M»™t  of  p™uu  «,d  h™rtroi,hy  >,(  urethra,  but  stricture 
ttedW.  Thj  prwuta  ii  tr»TBr»d  by  t.  Um  puwgo,  ^f  [i,e  urethra  is  also  a 
frequent  cause. 
The  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  is  in  the  form  of  bundles  of 
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muscular  fibre-cells  which  run  in  special  directions.  The  moBcular 
coat  is  therefore  not  a  homogeneous  layer,  but  more  like  a  network  of 
interlacing  bands.  It  is  so  at  least  when  the  bladder  is  distended,  the 
bands  coming  closer  together  as  the  bladder  contracts.  When  hyper- 
trophy occurs  these  bundles  increase  greatly  in  size,  and  the  internal 
ones  raise  the  mucous  membrane  into  elongated  prominences.  As  the 
bundles  interlace,  the  result  is  that  the  internal  surface  of  the  bladder 
presents  a  network  or  prominent  trabeculie  which  suggest  the  appear- 
ance of  the  internal  surface  of  a  ventricle  of  the  heart,  as  shown  in 
Figure  443. 

As  these  tmbeculffi  interlace,  little  spaces  are  left  between  them  in  the 
fonn  of  small  pouches.  Sometimes  these  pouches  undergo  considerable 
enlargement,  and  we  may  have  Diverticula  formed  in  this  way.  The 
diverticulum  is  originally  formed  of  the  mucous  membrane  pushed 
out  between  the  thickened  muscular  trabecule.  When  small  it  will  be 
contained  in  the  thickened  wall  of  the  bladder  and  emptied  during 
micturition.  But  as  it  deepens  and  projects  outside  the  wall  of  the 
bladder  it  becomes  free  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  as  it  i 


muscular  coat  of  its  own  the  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  bladder 
during  micturition  will  be  to  force  the  urine  into  it,  just  as  it  is  forced 
into  the  urethra.  The  diverticulum  is  liable  in  this  case  to  periodical 
dilatation.  The  urine  also  will  stagnate  in  it,  and  if  decomposition 
occurs,  then  there  will  be  inflammatory  disturbances  in  the  wall  of  the 
diverticulum.  New-formation  of  connective  tissue  occurs,  and,  as  this 
tissue  is  at  first  soft,  the  recurring  dilatation  during  micturition 
causes  it  to  yield,  so  that  a  continuous  enlargement  goes  on.     The 
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diverticula  so  formed  are  usually  of  small  or  moderate  dimensions,  but 
cases  occur  in  which  there  is  a  large  sac,  usually  behind  the  bladder 
and  communicating  with  it  by  a  narrow  neck  (Fig.  444).  The  sac  may 
be  larger  than  the  bladder  itself,  and  it  presents  a  somewhat  thick 
fibrous  wall  with  signs  of  recent  inflammation  internally. 

In  diverticula  of  moderate  or  large  size  calculi  are  liable  to  form 
from  stagnation  of  the  urine.  Or  a  calculus  may  slip  into  such  a  pouch 
and  escape  detection  with  the  sound. 

4.  Disturbances  of  the  circulation  in  the  bladder — Passive  hyper- 
ssmia  occurs  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  veins  by  tumours  in 
the  abdomen  or  otherwise.  Sometimes  in  such  cases  the  veins  of  the 
mucous  membrane  undergo  great  dilatation  and  become  varicose, 
especially  in  the  floor  of  the  bladder,  giving  rise  to  Vesical  hsBmorr- 
hoids.  The  dilated  veins  may  even  obstruct  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
and  there  is  sometimes  haemorrhage  fix>m  them. 

Hssmorrhage  from  the  bladder  occurs  also  in  consequence  of  the 
irritation  of  calculi,  from  tubercular  ulcers,  from  papillary  and  can- 
cerous tumours.  There  may  be  haemorrhages  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  scurvy,  hsemorrhagic  small-pox,  etc.  There  is  sometimes  a 
haemorrhage  following  catheterization,  and  probably  due  to  the  sudden 
relief  of  pressure  from  the  emptying  of  the  bladder,  without  a  sufficient 
contraction  of  the  muscular  coat.  If  the  bleeding  into  the  bladder  be 
considerable  the  blood  may  coagulate,  and  may  be  discharged  with 
some  difficulty.  Or  it  may  mix  itself  with  the  urine,  and  no  consistent 
coagulum  be  formed. 

5.  Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  Cystitis. — This  occiu-s  as  a  con- 
sequence of  various  kinds  of  irritation.  Stone  may  produce  it,  and  the 
extension  of  gonorrhoea,  but  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  it  is 
alkaline  decomposition  of  the  urine. 

The  decomposition  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  microbes  and  their 
propagation  in  the  contents  of  the  bladder.  They  are  usually  intro- 
duced by  the  catheter.  In  a  healthy  bladder  such  introduction  may 
produce  no  effect,  the  growth  of  the  microbes  being  inhibited  by  the 
normal  mucous  membrane.  In  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  or  of 
dilatation,  especially  when  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  inflam 
mation,  the  microbes  multiply.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when 
there  is  stagnation  of  the  urine,  and  the  bladder  has  to  be  relieved  at 
intervals  by  catheterization.  The  bacteria  may  find  other  means  of 
entrance,  as  by  fistulous  openings.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  case 
of  the  short  female  urethra  they  may  propagate  along  that  passage 
from  the  vagina. 

The  products  of   decomposition   produce   the   usual   inflammatory 
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manifestations  with  various  degrees  of  violence.  In  very  acute  cases 
there  is  great  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  it  may  be  with  super- 
ficial or  deep  sloughing.  In  more  chronic  cases  the  mucous  membrane 
gets  thickened  and  very  frequently  becomes  the  seat  of  ulceration^ 
so  that  with  thickening  and  ulceration  there  is  very  great  irregularity 
of  the  surface,  sometimes  with  polypoid  projections.  The  surface  is 
occasionally  incrusted  with  phosphates  deposited  by  the  alkaline  urine. 
The  muscular  coat  is  often  thickened,  especially  when  there  is  at  the 
same  time  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  urine,  and  there  is 
the  usual  trabecular  appearance,  but  obscured  by  the  thickening  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  bladder  may  luidergo  great  contraction  in 
consequence  of  chronic  inflammation,  the  new-formed  tissue  in  the 
mucous  membrane  shrinking. 

The  urine  contains  the  inflammatory  exudation  as  well  as  the 
products  of  decomposition.  In  acute  cases  there  may  bo  considerable 
quantities  of  pus.  In  more  chronic  cases  the  urine  is  thick  and 
gelatinous  like  a  mucous  secretion.  The  toughness  does  not,  however^ 
depend  on  the  presence  of  mucin,  but  is  occasioned  by  the  albiunen 
of  the  inflammatory  exudation  being  acted  on  by  the  alkaline  salts  in 
the  urine.  It  is  well  known  that  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  urine  may 
be  detected  by  adding  an  alkali ;  the  deposit  assumes  a  gelatinous 
character.  The  pus  and  other  inflammatory  products  in  the  bladder  are 
similarly  acted  on  when  the  urine  becomes  alkaline,  and  we  have  the 
viscid  character  mentioned.  Under  the  microscope  the  urine  presents 
abundant  pus  corpuscles  and  epithelium,  with  immense  numbers  of 
bacteria  and  crystals  of  triple  phosphates. 

Decomposition  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder  is  of  consequence,  not  only 
in  respect  that  it  leads  to  Cystitis,  but  also  that  the  decomposition  is 
liable  to  extend  upwards  and  produce  still  more  serious  effects.  Thus 
the  process  may  extend  up  the  ureters  so  as  to  produce  one  of  those 
serious  septic  conditions  of  the  pelvis  and  kidney  already  described 
(see  p.  963).  These  results  sometimes  follow  the  introduction  of  a 
catheter  so  rapidly  as  to  have  given  origin  to  the  term  Catheter  fever, 
a  clinical  designation  which  may  include  one  or  other  of  the  conditions 
described  under  the  designations.  Pyelitis,  Pyelonephritis,  Suppurative 
Nephritis,  and  Pyonephrosis. 

6.  Tuberculosis  of  the  bladder. — This  condition  is  usually  only  a 
part  of  much  more  extensive  tuberculosis.  There  is  often  a  coincident 
tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  and  ureter  (see  above).  The  vesiculse 
seminales,  vas  deferens,  and  testicle  are  frequently  affected,  and  the 
bladder  affection  is  often  due  to  propagation  from  the  testicle. 

The  tuberculosis  is  in  the  form  of  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane 
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which  at  first  are  circular,  but  acquire  various  shapes  by  c 
(Fig.  445).  The  ulcers  are  mostly  superficial  and  their  edges  very 
slightly  raised,  the  latter  having  a  pale  colour  so  that  the  ulcer  is 
surrounded  by  a  whitish  isone.  The  disease  begins  by  the  formation 
of  tubercles  in  the  mucous  membrane.    These  break  down  and  form 


ulcers,  which  continuously  extend  by  the  further  tuberculosis  of  their 
walla  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  infiltration.  The  general  appear- 
ances of  these  ulcers  are  very  well  shown  in  the  annexed  figure  from 
Virchow's  work  on  tumours.  Their  superficial  character  renders  them 
liable  to  be  overlooked. 

7.  Tumoura  of  the  bladder.— A  few  cases  of  Fibroma  and  Hyoma 
have  been  described,  but  they  are  rare. 

Papilloma  is  a  much  commoner  tumour.  This  is  met  with  for 
the  most  part  in  the  inferior  parts  of  the  bladder,  and  forms  either 
a  prominent  mass  with  projecting  papillie  or  else  a  surface  covered  by 
villi.  The  tendency  of  these  villi  to  bleed  is  an  important  Eact  Some- 
times the  lilli  bre^k  down  and  an  ulcer  forms.  In  any  case  they 
discharge  abundant  epithelium,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  urine,  and 
is  not  to  be  taken  jib  evidence  of  the  existence  of  cancer. 
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Cancer  of  the  bladder  is  mostly  met  with  in  the  form  of  villous 
cancer.  The  surface  is  like  that  of  the  Papilloma,  but  the  wall  of  the 
bladder  beneath  the  villi  is  infiltrated  with  the  cancerous  structures. 
In  some  cases  the  structure  gives  way  and  a  cancerous  ulcer  with  raised 
edges  is  the  result.  There  are  also  cancers  without  any  villous  pro- 
jections of  the  surface.  These  may  form  very  insignificant  tumours  and 
yet  lead  to  very  wide-spread  secondary  extension.  The  cancer  may 
extend  to  neighbouring  structures,  but  it  is  much  more  common  for 
a  cancer  originating  in  the  uterus  or  rectum  to  extend  into  the  bladder 
than  for  the  reverse  process  to  occur.  We  have  already  seen  that 
fistulous  communications  occur  in  this  way. 

Cysts  have  been  found,  especially  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
bladder. 

8.  Parasites. — If  we  except  the  microbes  already  referred  to, 
parasites  in  the  bladder  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  echino- 
coccus  may  burst  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  portions  of  the 
parasite  pass  into  the  bladder.  Ascarides  and  oxyurides  have  been 
found  to  wander  into  the  bladder.  The  distoma  haematobium,  by  the 
penetration  of  its  ova,  produces  considerable  irritation  and  haemorrhage. 

Sarcinae  have  been  found  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  but  rarely. 

9.  Concretions  and  Calculi  in  the  bladder. — The  most  frequent 
constituents  of  urinary  calculi  are  phosphates,  uric  acid  and  oxalate  of 
lime.  Phosphates  are  precipitated  from  alkaline  urine,  uric  acid  and 
oxalate  of  lime  from  acid  urine.  Phosphates  are  deposited  abundantly 
when  urine,  after  being  passed,  undergoes  its  usual  alkaline  decomposi- 
tion; uric  acid  and  oxalates  are  thrown  down  in  crystals  when  the 
urine,  at  the  time  of  evacuation  or  afterwards,  is  unduly  acid,  the 
deposition  of  oxalates  occurring  usually  some  time  after  the  urine  has 
been  passed,  so  that  this  precipitate  often,  as  it  were,  powders  the 
surface  of  other  deposits. 

Inside  the  bladder  or  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  phosphates  may  be 
deposited  because  of  undue  alkalinity,  especially  in  the  case  of  alkaline 
deconiiK)8ition  of  the  urine.  These  often  form  an  external  coating  on 
other  stones  when,  from  decomposition,  the  urine  has  become  alkaline. 
Phosphates  are  also  frequently  deposited  on  foreign  bodies  which  have 
found  their  way  into  the  bladder. 

The  precipitation  of  Uric  acid  and  Oxalate  of  lime  seems  sometimes 
due  to  their  excess  in  the  urine.  This  applies  especially  to  the  oxalates, 
there  being  individuals  in  whom  an  excess  of  oxalate  of  lime  is  almost 
always  present  in  the  urine  (oxalic  acid  diathesis).  But  in  both  cases 
the  substances  are  deposited  from  an  acid  urine,  and  in  the  case  of  uric 
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acid  it  must  be  strongly  acid.  The  cause  of  this  abnormal  acidity  is  not 
always  clear.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  due  to  excessive  development  of 
acid  in  the  stomach. 

The  formation  of  calculi  of  uric  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime  seems  always 
to  begin  in  the  kidney,  and  even  in  some  cases  in  the  uriniferous 
tubules.  In  the  tubules  and  in  the  pelvis  it  is  common  to  find  small 
concretions  of  uric  acid,  forming  the  so-called  Sand  and  gravel, 
composed  of  aggregates  of  uric  acid  crystals,  usually  rounded  in  shape 
and  of  a  brownish  red  colour.  There  may  even  be  large  concretions  of 
unc  acid  in  the  pehas  of  the  kidney.  In  connection  with  the  formation 
of  the  uric  acid  and  oxalate  calculi  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
two  bodies  are  often  combined  in  one  calculus,  the  mulberry  stone 
especially  having  freciuently  a  nucleus  of  uric  acid,  and  perhaps  layers 
of  it  alternating  with  the  oxalate  of  lime. 

Forms  of  calculi. — We  give  here  a  brief  description  of  the  different 
forms  of  calculi,  with  an  indication  of  the  chemical  methods  for  deter- 
mining their  constitution.  As  a  rule  it  is  convenient  to  have  the 
calculus  sawn  through  the  middle  with  a  lapidary's  saw,  so  that  the 
arrangement  of  its  layers  and  the  characters  of  its  nucleus  may  be 
seen.  • 

1.  The  uric  acid  calculus. — This  is  usuallv  a  small  oval  stone,  with 
rounded  prominences  regularly  distributed  over  the  surface.  The 
colour  varies  from  a  light  fawn  to  a  deep  brick  red.  It  is  heavy  for 
its  size,  and  of  hard  consistence.  Uric  acid  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
dilute  acids,  but  very  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies  and  weak  solutions  of 
alkaline  carbonates.  A  convenient  test  is  the  murexid  reaction.  A 
fragment  of  the  calculus  is  treated  with  a  drop  of  strong  nitnc  acid  and 
heated.  Effervescence  occurs,  and  the  heat  is  continued  till  a  dry 
yellowish  red  residue  remains.  When  caustic  ammonia  is  added  to  the 
residue  a  bright  violet  red  hue  is  developed. 

Calculi  formed  of  urates  are  rare,  the  salts  being  urates  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia.  They  are  small  soft  concretions  formed  in  the  kidney, 
and  are  distinguished  by  their  solubility  in  boiling  water.  They  hardly 
deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  the  vesicle  calculi. 

2.  The  Oxalate  of  lime  or  Mulberry  calculoB. — Sometimes  small 
stones  are  discharged  as  gravel,  forming  smooth,  round,  greyish  balls 
like  hemp  seeds.  The  calculus  proper  is  mostly  of  an  irregularly 
spherical  shape,  tuberculated  on  the  surface  like  a  mulberry,  and  of  a 
greyish  or  nearly  black  colour.  On  section  it  is  seen  to  be  in  layers, 
some  of  the  latter  generally  composed  of  uric  acid,  which  usually  forms 
the  nucleus.  The  calculus  contains  abundant  organic  material  which 
holds  the  colouring  matter,  so  that  when  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  dissolved 
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out  tho  organic  basis  often  retains  the  shape  of  the  calculus.  Oxalate 
of  lime  is  insoluble  in  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  organic  acids,  but 
soluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  If  a  fragment  be  heated  on  a 
piece  of  platinum  before  the  blow-pipe  it  becomes  black,  swells  up  and 
leaves  a  bulky  white  ash  of  caustic  lime  which  gives  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction  with  litmus. 

3.  The  Basic  phosphate  of  lime  calculus. — This  form  is  very  rare. 
It  occurs  as  comparatively  small  yellowish  or  greyish  white  stones, 
rather  hard  and  smooth  on  the  surface. 

4.  The  Mixed  or  Tribasic  phosphatic  calculus  is  very  common,  at 
least  many  calculi  are  partly  formed  of  phosphates,  although  few  are  so 
entirely.  The  phosphates  are  deposited  from  alkaline  urine  as  a  light, 
bulky,  white  substance,  which  is  commonly  very  brittle.  The  salts  are 
insoluble  in  water  and  alkalies,  but  are  very  soluble  in  acids.  When  a 
fragment  is  heated  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  the  salts  melt  and  form  a 
hard  enamel ;  hence  this  form  is  often  called  the  Fusible  calculus. 

5.  The  Carbonate  of  lime  calculus  is  rare.  It  forms  small,  round, 
soft  stones.  The  salt  dissolves  with  effervescence  on  adding  an  acid, 
leaving  an  organic  matrix  of  the  shape  of  the  stone. 

6.  The  Cystine  calculus. — This  occurs  only  in  persons  who  are 
subjects  of  Cystinuria.  It  appears  as  if,  by  a  congenital  derangement 
of  the  nutritive  processes,  such  persons  form  cystine,  to  a  certain  extent 
probably  in  place  of  uric  acid ;  and  this  peculiarity  occurs  frequently  in 
several  members  of  the  same  family.  Tho  urine,  continuously  or 
frequently,  contains  flat  hexagonal  crystals  of  cystine,  and  these  may 
be  already  present  in  the  urine  at  the  time  of  evacuation,  or  may  be 
deposited  after  the  urine  has  stood  for  a  time.  The  cystine  may  begin 
to  be  deposited  in  the  uriniferous  tubules  so  that  calculi  are  formed  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  it  may  be  deposited  in  the  bladder.  The 
stones  are  oval  in  shape  and  have  a  waxy  consistence.  The  surface  is 
brownish  or  greenish  yellow  in  colour,  and  crystals  can  often  be  separ- 
ated from  it.  The  stone  may  be  buried  in  a  shell  of  phosphates. 
Cystine  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  mineral  acids,  and  oxalic  acid. 

7.  Xanthine  calculi  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  substance  is  allied 
to  uric  acid,  and  the  stones  are  like  those  of  uric  acid  but  of  a  redder 
colour.  On  applying  the  murexid  test  to  a  fragment  of  such  a  stone,  it 
is  found  to  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  but  without  effervescence;  the  addition 
of  ammonia  gives  an  orange  colour. 

Literatnre. — Rupture — Bitinoton,  (with  literature)  Kupt.  of  urinary  bladder, 
1884;  Coats,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1894,  ii.,  121.  CyMis — Ebbtbin,  Ziemssen^s 
Handb.,  ix.;  Du  Mesnil,  (Gonorrhoeal  infl.)  Virch.  Arch.,  cxzyi.,  1891.  Tuber- 
ctUosU—KtLZYwicKYf  ZiegUr's  Beitr.,  iii.,  1888;  Chavassb,  £tade  ear  la  tub.  dea 
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org.  arinaires,  1872;  Voisin,  Bull,  de  la  soc.  anat.  de  Paris,  xlix.,  1874.  Tumour$ 
—Thompson,  Tumours  of  bladder,  1884;  KUsteb,  Volkmann's  klin.  Vortr.,  267, 268, 
1886 ;  Albanan,  Turn,  de  la  vessie,  1892 ;  Gahsn,  (Gystadenoma,  cancer)  Virch. 
Arch.,  cziii. ;  Tschistowitbch,  (Growth  of  papilloma)  ibid.y  czv. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URETHRA. 

Injuries  to  the  urethra  are  chiefly  important  on  account  of  their 
tendency  to  lead  to  stricture.  Falls  on  the  perinaeum  when  sufficiently 
severe  to  fracture  the  pelvis,  usually  cause  rupture  of  the  urethra. 
This  is  followed  by  extravasation  of  urine,  which  may  lead  to 
serious  results.  In  case  of  recovery  the  wound  in  healing  draws 
together,  and  leads  to  stricture,  which  may  even  amount  to  obliteration 
of  the  canal. 

Injuries  are  also  frequently  inflicted  from  within  by  the  passage  of 
bougies  and  catheters. 

Inflammations. — The  most  frequent  form  is  QonorrhoBa  which  we 
have  seen  to  result  from  the  action  of  the  gonococcus  (p.  345).  The 
mucous  membrane  in  the  acute  stage  is  red  and  swollen,  and  there 
is  a  purulent  discharge,  mixed  with  blood.  The  inflammation  some- 
times extends  to  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  or  to  the  spongy 
tissue  of  the  penis.  There  may  be  abscesses  so  formed,  and  in  some 
cases  a  thrombo-phlebitis  occurs,  with  resulting  pysemia.  It  may  also 
extend  to  the  bladder.  The  acute  stage  passes  ofl*  and  usually  leaves 
a  chronic  inflammation  which  frequently  results  in  stricture. 

Other  forms  of  inflammation  are  rare.  There  may  be  a  simple 
catarrh,  especially  in  the  female  urethra,  propagated  probably  from  the 
vagina. 

Stricture. — Obstruction  of  the  urethra  occiu^,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
consequence  of  injuries.  As  it  is  mostly  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra  which  is  torn,  the  resulting  stricture  has  its  seat  there. 

Enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  the  cause  of  obstruction,  but  scarcely 
of  stricture  of  the  urethra  (see  under  Diseases  of  the  male  organs). 

Gonorrhoea  is  the  most  frequent  cause.  The  chronic  inflammation, 
which  so  frecjuently  remains  after  the  acute  stage  of  gonorrhoea, 
commonly  concentrates  itself  in  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  canal, 
which  is  the  point  of  union  between  the  membranous  and  spongy 
portions  or  the  first  part  of  the  spongy  portion.  Here  the  mucous 
membrane  remains  swollen,  and,  as  the  chronic  inflammation  continues, 
connective  tissue  is  formed,  both  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  for 
some  distance  around.  The  new-formed  tissue  is,  as  in  other  cases  of 
chronic  inflammation,  dense,  and  possesses  a  tendency  to  contract  Its 
contraction  narrows  the  canal,  which  may  be  found  embedded  in  an 
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exceedingly  dense,  almost  cartilaginous  tissue.  There  is  seldom  an 
actual  obliteration  of  the  canal,  such  as  occurs  more  readily  in 
traumatic  stricture. 

In  cases  of  stricture  False  passages  are  frequently  formed  by  the 
catheter.  These  have  their  aperture  near  the  stricture, '  and  after 
burrowing  through  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  either  join  the 
urethra  on  the  proximal  side  or  pass  on  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
before  forming  a  communication. 

The  urethra  is  dilated  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  stricture,  and 
this  dilatation  may  be  propagated  to  the  bladder,  and  sometimes  to 
the  ureters  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Sometimes  the  dilatation  of  the 
urethra,  by  widening  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  causes  paralysis  of 
the  sphincter.  Hypertrophy  of  the  bladder  is  a  common  result  of 
stricture. 

Tamours  are  very  rare  in  the  urethra.  CarunoulflB  are  limited 
polypoid  outgrowths  from  the  mucous  membrane,  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. Tuberculosis  occurs  in  association  with  the  same  disease  of  the 
bladder,  prostate  and  vesiculse  seminales.  Cancer  is  met  with  chiefly 
in  the  deep  parts  of  the  urethra  by  propagation  from  prostate  or 
bladder,  and  in  the  distal  parts  by  propagation  from  the  glans  penis. 
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SECTION    IX. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  GENERATIVE  ORGANS. 

Hennapbroditisni,  implying  co-existence  of  both  sfexes,  chiefly  a  PBeodo-herma- 
phroditism  in  various  forms. 

Subsection  I. — Diseases  of  Female  Organs. 

A.  nt«ni8,  Vagliia,  Fallopian  Tabes,  and  Ovaries. — I.  Malformations — 1.  Defective 
formation.  2.  Duplicity  of  uterus  and  vagina.  II.  DisplaoemeBts  of  Utaros — 
1.   ProUpse  or  descent.     2.    Prolapse  of  vagina.      3.    Inversion  of  atems. 

4.  Flexions  and  versions.  5.  Other  displacements.  III.  TlmniilNisia  and 
Hamorrhage.  IV.  Atrophy,  Hypertrophy,  and  Dilatation  of  Utsrva.  V. 
Inflammations — I.  Of  the  uterus,  (a)  Endometritis,  (b)  Metritis;  2.  Around 
the  uterus,  (a)  Salpingitis,  (6)  Perimetritis,  (c)  Oophoritis,  (d)  Parametritis. 
(Puerperal  fever.)  VI.  Extrsratertne  pregnanpy,  chiefly  tabaL  VII. 
83rphilis  and  Tabercnlosis.  VIU.  Tomoors  of  at«ms.  1.  Myoma,  2.  Cancer, 
3.  Sarcoma,  4.  Polypi  and  Adenomata.  IX.  Tomonrs  of  Ofarles  and  taoad 
ligament — Introduction,  1.  Simple  cysts,  2.  Colloid  ovarian  cystoma,  3. 
Papillomatous  cysts  of  ovary,  4.  Cysts  of  broad  ligament  and  Piarovariam, 

5.  Dermoid  cysts,  6.  Cancer,  7.  Sarcoma.     (Tubo-ovarian  cysts. ) 

K  FcBtal  membranes  and  placenta. — I.  Aflections  of  decidua.    2.  Hydatid  nude. 

3.  Diseases  of  placenta. 
C.    Mammary  gland. — I.    Malformations,    Inflammations,   etc      II.    Tonuxirs. 

1.  Adenoma  and  Fibroma,  2.  Myoma,  3.  Sarcoma,  4.  Cancer  in  various  forms. 

5.  Cysts.     III.   Parasites. 

Subsection'  II. — Diseases  of  Male  Organs. 

A.  TSstlde  and  Tnnica  vaginalis. — I.  Malformations  and  Misplaoements,  2. 
Inflammations,  3.  Syphilis,  4.  Tuberculosis,  5.  Tumours,  inelnding  cysts, 
sarcomas,  enchondromas,  and  others,  6.  Hydrocele,  7.  Spermatocele. 

B.  Penis,  Scrotum,  and  Prostate. — Their  various  diseases. 

HERMAPHRODITISM. 

rriHIS  name  implies  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual.  So  £&r  as  the  internal  organs  are  conoemed  such  a 
condition  is  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  in  every  fcetus  the 
embryonic  structures  for  both  sexes  are  present  at  a  certain  period  of 
development ;  the  Wolffian  ducts  go  to  form  the  male,  and  tlie  MuDmaB 
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ducts  the  female  organs.  It  is  by  the  subsequent  retrogression  of  one 
of  these  and  the  preponderance  of  the  other  that  the  sex  of  the  child  is 
determined.  Though  the  proper  glands  are  scarcely  represented  in  the 
opposite  sex,  yet  the  gland -ducts  or  passages  are  preserved  as  rudiments. 
Thus  in  the  female  the  parovarium  represents  the  epididymis,  whilst  in 
the  male  the  hydatid  of  Morgagni  represents  the  Fallopian  tube  and 
the  vesicula  prostatica  the  uterus. 

A  True  hermaphroditism,  in  which  ovary  and  testicle  are  both 
represented  in  the  same  individual,  is  possible,  and  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  on  both  sides  both  of  these  glands  have  been  present, 
one  or  other  of  them,  however,  generally  ill-developed.  This  would  form 
a  true  Bilateral  hermaphroditism.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
a  testicle  on  the  one  side  and  an  ovary  on  the  other,  forming  a  true 
Lateral  hermaphroditism.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  such  cases  to 
be  careful,  and  not  to  conclude  that  an  organ  is  testis  or  ovary  from  its 
mere  position,  but  to  subject  it  to  microscopic  examination. 

Pseudo-hermaphroditism  is  more  common.  In  it  the  existence  of 
testicles  or  ovaries  determines  the  sex  to  be  male  or  female,  but  other 
parts  are  developed  so  as  to  resemble  those  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  so 
produce  an  apparent  combination. 

In  Male  pseudo-hermaphroditism  the  testicles  are  present,  but  the 
other  structures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  resemble  those  of  the  female. 
Three  combinations  are  distinguished. 

(a)  Compleie  male  pseucUhhemiaphroditism  is  the  condition  in  which, 
while  the  glands  are  the  testes,  all  the  remaining  organs,  both  internal 
and  external,  resemble  those  of  the  female.  This  arises  by  a  persist- 
ence of  Miiller  8  ducts  and  an  imperfect  closure  of  the  urethra.  It  may 
here  be  remarked  that  as  the  external  generative  organs  arise  from  the 
same  foetal  structures  in  both  sexes,  they  cannot  really  represent  both 
the  female  and  the  male  sexes  in  the  same  person.  But  as  the  male 
organs  present  as  it  were  a  further  development,  chiefly  consisting  in 
enlargement  of  the  clitoris  and  closing  in  of  the  urinary  passage  to  form 
a  urethra,  we  may,  by  arrest  of  development,  have  more  or  less  of  an 
approach  to  the  condition  of  the  female  organs. 

(6)  Internal  male  pseudo-hermaphroditism  comprises  cases  in  which  the 
external  organs  are  those  of  the  male  and  the  testes  are  present,  but 
from  the  prostatic  urethra  a  canal  arises  which  represents  an  elementary 
vagina  with  a  uterus  at  its  extremity,  sometimes  with  Fallopian  tubes. 
ITie  uterus  may  be  of  the  regular  form  but  small,  or  it  may  be  two- 
horned,  or  with  one  horn  and  a  Fallopian  tube.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  vesicula  prostatica  is  the  representative  in  the  male  of  the 
vagina  and  uterus,  and  the  condition  we  are  now  considering  is  an 
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exaggeration  of  that  pouch  due  to  an  unusual  persistence  of  the  lower 
part  of  Miiller's  ducts.  There  may  be  all  degrees  of  this  persistence, 
but  the  case  is  not  one  of  pseudo-hermaphroditism  unless  there  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  called  a  vagina  and  uterus,  even  if  very  rudimentary. 

(c)  External  male  pseudo-l^p-maphroditism  is  characterized  by  the 
external  organs  presenting  the  characters  of  those  of  the  female  while 
the  entire  internal  organs  are  those  of  the  male.  The  cases  are  to  be 
excluded  in  which  there  is  simply  an  opening  up  of  the  urethra 
(hypospadias)  from  arrest  of  development.  There  must,  in  addition, 
be  an  approach  in  the  form  of  the  organs  to  those  of  the  female.  At 
the  same  time  the  general  form  of  the  body  is  that  of  the  female. 
Several  such  cases  have  been  married  as  females,  and  the  true  sex  only 
discovered  afterwards,  even  as  late  as  the  death  of  the  person. 

Female  pseado-hermaphroditism  is  of  much  more  rare  occurrence 
than  male,  and  is  susceptible  of  similar  division.  In  all  these  forms 
there  are  ovaries,  and  the  variations  are  in  the  other  organs. 

(a)  Complete  female  psevdo-Jiennaphroditism  presents  the  male  form  of 
the  external  organs  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  male  internal  organs, 
while  the  ovaries  are  the  glands  present.  In  one  case  the  male  organs 
were  complete  as  far  as  the  prostate,  but  from  this  sprang  ragina, 
uterus,  and  Fallopian  tubes. 

(b)  Internal  female  pseudo-h^rmaphroditism  is  that  in  which,  with  well- 
developed  female  organs  both  external  and  internal,  there  are  male 
organs  present  from  the  persistence  of  the  Wolffian  ducts,  tubes  passing 
from  the  parovarium  to  the  uterus  or  vagina.  This  condition  ia 
excessively  rare,  although  in  ruminating  animals  it  is  a  normal  condition. 

(c)  Extermd  female  pseudo-herinaphroditism  is  the  form  in  which  the 
external  parts  have  the  characters  of  the  male  while  the  internal  have 
those  of  the  female.  It  will  be  understood  that  an  elongation  of  the 
clitoris  will  cause  the  parts  to  approach  to  those  of  the  male.  Some 
cases  present  nothing  more  than  this,  while  there  are  others  in  which 
there  is  a  distinct  penis,  and  the  opening  of  the  vagina  is  narrow  and 
concealed.  The  name  hermaphrodite  can  hardly  be  applied  unless 
there  is,  as  well,  a  type  of  body  approaching  that  of  the  male.  A  case  is 
recorded  in  which  the  real  sex  was  only  suspected  when  the  person 
became  pregnant. 

Uteratore. — Forsteb,  Missbild.  des  Menschen,  1861 ;  Gumthsr,  Commentotio 
de  Hermaphroditismo,  1846. 
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SiiBSEcnOK  I.— DISEASES  OF  THE  FEMALE  GENERATIVE 
ORGANS. 

Introdiiotory. — The  female  organs  are  specially  liable  to  disease  irom 
their  functional  relatione.  At  the  times  of  menstruation  and  pregnancy 
changes  occur,  some  of  which,  although  strictly  physiological,  border  on 
the  pathological.  The  anatomical  relations  of  the  internal  organs  of 
generation  in  the  female  have  also  to  be  taken  carefully  into  account  in 
connection  with  the  changes  in  position  to  which  the  uterus  is  especially 
liable. 

A. — Uterus,  Vagina,  Fallopian  Tubes,  and  Ovaries. 

I.— MALFORMATIONS. 

In  treating  of  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 

internal  and  external  organs  have  separate  developmental  origins,  and 

that  the  malformations  of  the  one  may  have  no  connection  with  those 

of  the  other. 

1.  Defective  formation  of  the  female  organB. — Defects  of  various 
Idnds  are   met  with   both  in  the  internal  and  external  parts.     The 
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ovaries  may  be  wanting  or  may  remain  rudimentary.  The  uterus  may 
be  wanting,  and  with  it  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  or  it  may  be  quite  rudi- 
mentary (Fig.  446),  presenting  perhaps  a  solid  rudiment,  or  merely  two 
diverging  horns.  With  this  the  vagina  is  often  defective.  Then  the 
uterus  may  retain  in  the  adult  the  festal  or  infantile  form.  Again,  the 
uterus  or  vagina  may  bo  imperforate,  or  the  hymen  imperforate.  There 
are  also  various  defects  of  the  external  organs,  as  absence  of  the  vulva, 
the  vagina  and  urethra  opening  by  a  small  aperture  in  the  region  which 
the  vulva  should  occupy.  The  hymen  may  be  absent,  or  it  may  present 
fimbriated  processes  sometimes  so  large  as  to  project  externally. 
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The  Uterus  OQioornia  occurs  when  one  Mailer's  duct  is  ill-developed. 
The  uterus  is  a  long  thin  structure  which  curves  to  one  aide,  while  the 
other  horn  is  absent  or  rudimentary  (Fig.  447). 
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2.  Duplicity  of  nteruB  and  vaj^ina. — The  ducts  of  Miiller  in  the 
embryo  are  destined  to  form  vagina,  uterus,  and  Fallopian  tubes,  ^id 
they  are  at  first  double  from  end  to  end.  The  fusion  of  the  ducts 
occurs  soon  at  their  lower  extremities  so  that  the  vagina  and  lower 
part  of  the  uterus  early  form  a  single  canal.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
third  month,  however,  the  uterus  possesses  two  horns,  the  subsequent 
fusion  proceeding  from  below  upwards.  In  many  animals  this  bilateral 
duplicity  persists  during  life,  so  that  the  adult  uterus  has  two  hom^ 
often  of  groat  length.  The  duplicity  may  persist  in  different  degrees 
in  the  human  subject  presenting  various  forms, 

(a)  Ulenui  sepoTiiltts  didelphys  is  the  most  extreme  degree  of  duplicity. 
The  ducts  have  remained  separate,  so  that  from  the  fimbriated  ex- 
tremities of  the  tubes  to  the  external  orifice  of  the  vagina  there  are  two 
separate  canals.  The  canals  may  be  partially  adherent  externally,  but 
their  walls  have  not  coalesced  and  they  appear  externally  as  two  separate 
tubes.  This  malformation  does  not  occur  except  with  other  deformities, 
most  frequently  with  extensive  fission  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  foetus 
does  not  survive. 

(6)  Utertix  dn-ple-r  bicornU  (also  ntenm  duplex). — In  this,  which  is  not 
an  uncommon  form,  there  is  externally  one  vagina,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  divided  by  a  septum,  but  there  are  two  uteri,  which  may. 
however,  be  united  externally  in  their  lower  parts.  Each  uterus  has  a 
distinct  cervix  and  os,  and  each  is  capable  of  utero-gestation.      Even  in 
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cases  where  the  bodies  are  completely  separated  (as  in  Fig.  446)  the 
iinimpregnated  uterus  enlarges  with  the  other. 

Id  the  case  ol  which  Fig.  448  in  an  itlustration  death  occurred  a  fortnight  after 
deliver;.  Both  orgaas  were  enlarged  and  almOBt  eqaall;  bo,  the  one  which  hod 
borne  the  fcetae  meaauring  4j  inches  from  oa  to  fandne  and  the  other  4^.  There 
had  been  a  previous  pregnane;,  and  this  had  probabl;  been  in  that  which  had  not 
borne  the  ftrtas  on  this  occasion.  This  was  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this  atenia 
had  adhesions  aronnd  it  and  a  hmmatoeele  on  its  posterior  wall. 

((■)  Uterus  septus. — In  this  the  parts  appear  single  externally,  but  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  is  divided  by  a  septum  which  may  or  may  not  be 
<'ontt)iued  into  the  vagina. 


(d)  Ulenii  bimniu>. — There  is  one  cavity  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
uterus,  hut  at  the  fundus  the  parts  diverge.  In  some  cases  there  is  a 
mere  depression  in  the  middle  of  the  fundus,  so  as  to  give  the  organ 
Homewhat  of  a  heart  shape,  in  which  case  the  term  vferus  arcuaiut  is 
used,  from  the  Imwed  or  bent  character  of  the  outline. 
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(e)  Uterus  mbseptus  is  a  form  in  which  the  uterus,  externally  single 
is  partially  divided  within  by  a  septum. 

Literature. — Kusskaul,  Mangel,  Verkummening  and  Verdoppelung  der  Gebar* 
mutter,  1859;  Matbhofsb,  in  Billroth's  Handb.  der  Frauenkrank. ,  vol.  i.,part  2, 
1878-82. 

IL- DISPLACEMENTS  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

The  arrangements  by  which  the  uterus  is  supported  are  of  importance 
to  the  understanding  of  the  displacements  of  the  organ.  In  the  virgin 
the  vagina  forms  a  tolerably  solid  column,  on  the  summit  of  which  the 
uterus  is  supported  and  so  prevented  from  descending.  The  vagina  is 
also  attached,  by  means  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  to  the  bladder  in  front  and 
the  peritoneum  behind.  The  uterus  is  further  supported  by  its  ligaments, 
and  these,  especially  the  round  ligament,  assist  in  preventing  its  descent, 
although  not  so  directly  as  the  vagina.  As  ligaments  pass  off  from  its 
lateral  aspects,  the  uterus  is  kept  from  inclining  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  While  capable  of  very  limited  movement  from  above  downwards 
and  from  side  to  side,  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  very  movable,  within 
certain  limits,  from  before  backwards.  When  the  bladder  and  rectum  are 
full  the  uterus  will  be  tolerably  erect.  When  the  bladder  is  empty  it 
will  be  inclined  forward,  and  a  certain  amount  of  anteversion  may  be 
regarded  as  the  normal  condition  with  an  empty  bladder. 

1.  Descent  and  Prolapse  of  the  uterus. — The  position  of  the  uterus 
is  lowered  for  the  most  part  as  a  result  of  tha  loosening  of  the  attach- 
ments of  the  organ,  combined  frequently  with  increased  weight  from 
chronic  inflammation.  The  term  Descent  is  applied  to  a  mere  lowering 
of  the  position  of  the  uterus,  while  prolapse  implies  a  protrusion  into 
the  vagina,  it  may  be  as  far  as  the  vulva.  When  the  organ  presents 
outside  the  vulva  the  name  Procidentia  is  applied.  Besides  increased 
weight  of  the  organ  itself,  a  tumour  by  its  weight  may  assist  in  dragging 
it  downwards.  As  pregnancy,  with  its  various  circmnstances,  often 
tends  to  loosen  the  attachments  of  the  uterus,  prolapse  is  chiefly  met 
with  in  women  who  have  borne  children.  The  alteration  in  position 
may  bo  produced  suddenly  by  increased  intra-abdominal  pressure,  as  in 
raising  a  heavy  weight. 

The  vagina  must  be  inverted  in  proportion  to  the  falling-down  of  the 
uterus,  and  in  cases  where  it  is  completely  procident  the  vagina  will 
form  an  external  covering  continuous  with  the  skin  around.  As  the 
uterus  descends  it  is  held  more  by  its  posterior  than  by.  its  anterior 
attachments,  and  there  is  accordingly  a  certain  amount  of  retroversion 
along  with  the  prolapse. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  mostly  in  a  state  of  catarrh 
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in  prolapse,  with  a  profuse  mucous  discharge,  and  the  organ  itself  is 
enlarged  (see  further  on).  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  inverted 
vagina  is  thickened,  and  its  epithelium,  where  exposed,  acquires  char- 
acters like  those  of  the  epidermis. 

2.  Prolapse  of  the  vagina. — This  occurs  mostly  in  consequence  of 
pregnancy,  and  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  walls  remaining  hyper- 
trophied  when  they  ought  to  undergo  the  regular  involution.  The 
thickened  and  loose  vagina  is  thrown  into  folds,  and  these  may  project 
outside  the  vulva.  The  prolapse  is  mostly  of  the  anterior  wall,  and 
the  urinary  bladder  is  not  infrequently  dragged  downwards  with  it, 
forming  a  Hernia  vesicao  or  Cystocele.  Much  less  common  is  protrusion 
of  the  rectum  or  Rectocele. 

3.  Inversion  of  the  uterus. — This  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
uterus,  which  is  generally  somewhat  enlarged,  is  turned  inside  out, 
cither  by  its  own  contraction  or  by  the  exercise  of  traction  on  its 
fundus.  These  conditions  are  best  fulfilled  during  or  after  parturition, 
especially  when  the  umbilical  cord  is  pulled  on  while  the  placenta  is 
adherent.  It  may  also  occur  in  connection  with  a  tumour  growing 
inside  the  uterus  and  attached  to  its  internal  wall.  The  inverted  uterus 
projects  from  the  vulva  as  a  bleeding  mass,  the  haemorrhage  being 
frequently  so  severe  as  rapidly  to  cause  death.  If  the  patient  survive 
and  the  organ  is  not  restored,  inflammation  results,  and  the  uterus 
ac(^iuires  attachments  in  its  new  situation,  so  that  resort  has  sometimes 
to  be  had  to  amputation. 

4.  Flexions  and  Versions  of  the  utems.— Flexion  is  the  bending  of 
the  uterus  on  itself,  while  version  is  the  displacement  of  the  entire 
organ  forwards  or  backwards. 

In  flexions  the  bend  takes  place  at  a  level  corresponding  with  the  os 
internum,  so  that  the  cervix  is  in  one  plane  and  the  body  of  the  uterus 
in  another.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  uterus  is  specially  fixed  at 
this  level  by  its  peritoneal  attachments,  the  body  of  the  uterus  being 
specially  movable.  Flexions  are  often  the  result  of  adhesions  due  to 
perimetritis,  these  adhesions  dragging  the  organ  backwards  or  forwards, 
and  tending  to  ^x  it.  Abnormal  looseness  of  the  organ,  especially  after 
delivery,  renders  it  more  liable  to  bend.  When  the  flexion  has  become 
habitual  there  is  apt  to  be  atrophy  in  the  concavity,  which  renders  it 
<lifficult  to  remedy  the  displacement.  The  flexions  are  divisible  into 
the  two  forms — Anteflexion  and  Retroflexion. 

In  versions  the  uterus  lies  more  horizontally  than  usual,  the  os 
projecting  in  one  direction  and  the  fundus  in  the  opposite.  They 
occur  from  similar  causes  to  those  which  produce  flexions.  They  are 
similarly  divided  into  Anteversions  and  Retroversions. 
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These  flexions  and  versions  sometimes  produce  serious  results  in  the 
uterus  itself.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that,  in  the  concavity  of 
the  bend,  the  uterine  tissue  frequently  wastes  and  becomes  less  able  to 
retain  the  uterus  in  the  upright  position.  Then  the  bend,  if  at  all 
sharp,  compresses  the  vessels,  and  may  lead  to  a  chronic  congestion,  by 
and  by  resulting  in  hypertrophy.  Further,  the  curve  may  obstruct  the 
canal  of  the  cervix,  thus  leading  to  dysmenorrhoea.  The  flexions  and 
versions  not  infrequently  predispose  to  prolapse.  Again,  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus  projected  backwards  or  forwards  is  apt  to  irritate  the 
rectum  or  bladder  and  so  induce  repeated  straining  efforts  which  tend 
to  force  the  uterus  down. 

5.  Other  displacements. — The  uterus  is  liable  to  various  other  dis< 
placements,  which,  however,  mostly  stand  in  a  different  position  to 
those  given  above.  There  is  elevation  or  displacement  upwards  by  the 
dragging  of  structures  adherent  to  the  organ,  or  by  the  pressure  from 
below  of  tumours  or  collections  of  fluid  in  the  pelvis.  It  is  also  subject 
to  all  sorts  of  deviations  when  involved  in  tumours  and  inflammations 
of  the  pelvic  organs. 

literature. — Fritsch,  in  Billroth's  Handb.  der  Fraaenkr.,  iii.,  1881 ;  Schultze, 
Displacements  of  uterus  (transl.),  1888. 

III.— THROMBOSIS  AND  HAEMORRHAGES. 

1.  Thrombosis  of  the  uterine  veins.— This  is  an  occasional  result  of 
the  puerperal  state,  but  sometimes  it  occurs  as  a  result  of  tumours  of 
the  uterus,  and  even  in  affections  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  re- 
sulting condition  is  expressed  by  the  clinical  term  Phlegmasia  dolens. 
In  the  puerperal  form  the  starting-point  of  the  thrombosis  is  the 
placental  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  when, 
through  imperfect  contraction  of  the  uterus,  the  veins  are  left  with 
gaping  mouths.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  introduction  of 
septic  material  induces  the  coagulation,  but  in  the  usual  absence  of  the 
general  symptoms  of  septic  poisoning  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
has  to  do  at  least  with  the  extension  of  the  coagulation.  Starting  at 
the  uterus,  the  thrombosis  readily  extends  to  the  iliac  veins  and 
onwards  to  the  femoral  and  its  branches. 

The  result  is  often  an  extensive  thrombosis  of  the  veins  of  the 
legs,  generally  beginning  in  those  of  the  left  side.  There  is  usually  a 
hard  brawny  oedema  of  the  whole  lower  extremity. 

Thrombosis  here,  as  elsewhere,  produces  a  chronic  inflammation  in 
and  around  the  wall  of  the  vein  (Phltbifis  and  Perip?iUbUts\  so  that 
there  is  often  considerable  adhesion  of  the  vein  to  its  sheath  and  of 
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the  sheath  to  the  parts  around.    The  lymphatic  vessels  may  be  affected 
by  this  adhesion  and  partially  obstructed. 

2.  HsBmorrhag^s  in  and  around  the  uterus. — Haemorrhage  is  a 
normal  occurrence  in  menstruation  and  parturition,  but  it  may  assume 
pathological  characters  when  in  excess  or  when  the  blood  is  unduly 
retained. 

(a)  Menorrhagia  is  excessive  haemorrhage  at  a  menstrual  period.  It 
is  induced  by  various  constitutional  conditions,  but  also  by  local  lesions 
of  the  uterus,  more  especially  tumours.  Tumours  of  the  uterus  also 
frequently  induce  haemorrhages  apart  from  the  menstrual  periods. 

(b)  Dysmenorrhoea  membranacea  is  a  condition  in  which  mem- 
branous structures  are  evacuated  by  the  uterus  along  with  the  blood 
in  menstruation.  These  sometimes  form  a  complete  cast  of  the  interior 
of  the  uterus,  but  more  usually  they  are  in  smaller  pieces.  The  mem- 
brane is  variously  composed  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  it  is  no 
more  than  condensed  blood-clot  or  fibrine,  perhaps  in  some  cases  left 
over  from  a  previous  menstruation.  In  other  cases,  however,  it  is 
composed  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  It  is  chiefly  the 
superficial  layers  consisting  of  epithelium  which  are  exfoliated,  but  the 
uterine  glands  may  be  present  in  the  membrane,  and  even  the  sub- 
mucous tissue. 

This  condition  is  usually  regarded  as  due  to  an  inflammation  of  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane,  to  which  the  name  endometritis  exfoliativa 
has  been  gjven,  but  this  view  is  not  universally  accepted.  There  is  no 
doubt  some  inflammation,  as  the  membrane  contains  round  cells. 

(c)  HsBmatoma  of  the  uterus  is  of  some  importance,  as  it  may 
resemble  a  tumour.  It  consists  of  a  polypoid  mass  of  blood-clot  attached 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  and  hanging  into  its  cavity,  or 
even  projecting  into  the  vagina.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Fibrimnis 
tUerine  pohjpus.  Consisting  of  blood-clot  it  has  originated  in  haemorr- 
hage, but  there  must  be  some  cause  for  the  adhesion  of  the  clot  to  the 
uterine  wall.  This  is  mostly  aflbrded  by  the  placenta  which  has  been 
retained  after  delivery  or  abortion.  The  whole  placenta  may  be 
letained  as  in  Fig.  449,  or  it  may  be  only  a  portion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rough  surface  afler  removal  of  the  placenta  may  induce  the 
coagulation  of  blood,  which  if  retained  may  grow  by  fresh  coagulation. 
As  the  hiematoma  originates  in  haemorrhage  it  is  usually  associated 
with  the  latter  throughout  its  course.  The  blood  mostly  escapes  into 
the  vagina,  but  some  of  it  may  coagulate  and  increase  the  size  of  the 
polypus. 

(d)  Pelvic  hsematocele. — This  name  expresses  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  uterus.  Two  forms  have  been  described 
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according  as  the  blood  la  in  the  peritoneal  cavitv  or  beneath  the  peri- 
toneum. A  convenient  nomenclature  is  to  call  the  intra-peritoneal 
form  Felyic  htematocele  and  the  extra-pentoneal  form  Pelvic  heematoma. 
Intra-peritoneal  hematooele  is  much  more  senous  than  the  other. 
It  arises  as  a  result  of  any  htemorrhage  inside  the  pentoneum,  such  as 
rupture  of  an  ectopic  pregnancy  rupture  of  an  aneurysm  regurgitation 
of  the  blood  during  menstruation  is  hen  there  is  obstruction  to  the 


regular   outflow,    rupture    of   enlarged    icins,  and   of  the  vessels  in 
adhesions  around  the  uterus. 

The  blood,  whatever  its  source,  accumulates  chiefly  behind  the  utorua 
in  Douglas's  pouch.  Acting  here  as  a  foreign  body  it  sets  Up  a  chronic 
inflammation  with  the  usual  results  of  new-formation  of  connective 
tissue  which  surrounds  and  causes  partial  absorption  of  the  blootl. 
There  may  be  thus  considerable  perimetritis  brought  about.     In  some 
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cases  suppuration  ensues,  and  an  abscess  is  formed,  chiefly  where  a 
foetus  is  present  from  rupture  in  ectopic  pregnancy. 

Extra-peritoneal  hsematocele  or  hsematoma  also  originates  from 
rupture  of  the  cyst  in  ectopic  pregnancy,  but  it  occurs  also  not  infre- 
quently as  a  kind  of  vicarious  menstruation,  and  may  arise  in  other 
ways.  The  blood  mostly  accumulates  in  the  broad  ligament,  which  it 
may  distend  into  a  bulky  tumour.  It  may  also  pass  around  the  uterus 
and  rectum,  sometimes  obstructing  the  latter.  The  accumulated  blood 
usually  undergoes  absorption,  but  it  may  leave  thickenings  and  adhesions 
behind. 

Uterature. — Bernutz,  Clin,  memoirs  on  dis.  of  women  (Syd.  Soc.  transl.),  1866; 
GussEBow,  in  Yolkmann's  Sammlung,  No.  81 ;  Friedlamder,  Phys.-anat.  Unter- 
.such,  iiber  dem  Uterus,  1870;  Leopold,  Die  Uterusschleimhaut  wahrend  Menstru- 
ation, etc.,  1878 ;  Bandl,  in  Billroth*s  Handb.  d.  Frauenkrankh.,  v. ;  Lawson  Tait, 
Ectopic  pregnancy  and  pelvic  hematocele,  1888. 

IV.— ATROPHY,  HYPERTROPHY.  AND  DILATATION  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

1.  Atrophy. — The  uterus  may  retain  in  adult  life  the  undeveloped 
condition  of  that  of  the  child.  There  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
premature  atrophy,  in  some  cases  ascribed  to  long-continued  catarrh, 
frequent  pregnancies,  pressure  of  tumours,  etc.,  in  which  the  organ 
anticipates  the  normal  senile  involution. 

2.  Hypertrophy. — This  sometimes  occurs  as  a  result  of  imperfect 
involution  after  the  physiological  enlargement  of  pregnancy,  and  in  this 
case  the  increase  in  size  is  from  excess  in  the  muscular  substance  mainly. 
Hypertrophy  of  a  similar  kind  occurs  from  the  presence  of  tumours  in 
the  wall  of  the  uterus.  There  may  be  hypertrophy  from  congestion  and 
chronic  inflammation,  however  caused. 

A  special  Hypertrophy  of  the  cervix  has  been  observed  in  many 
cases.  It  occurs  as  a  result  of  imperfect  involution  after  pregnancy, 
but  also  as  a  consequence  of  prolapse  of  the  vagina,  the  cervix  being 
dragged  down  and  greatly  elongated.  With  very  little  descent  of  the 
uterus  the  cer\'ix  may  be  so  elongated  as  to  present  externally. 

3.  Dilatation  of  the  cavity. — This  occurs  in  consequence  of  the 
retention  and  accumulation  of  material  in  the  uterus.  It  results, 
therefore,  from  Obstruction  of  the  vagina  or  of  one  of  the  orifices  of 
the  uterus.  There  may  be  imperforate  hymen  or  congenital  closure  of 
the  external  or  internal  os  (generally  the  external).  When  the  period 
of  the  puberty  is  reached  and  menstruation  begins,  the  blood  accumu- 
lates in  the  uterus  and  there  may  be  enormous  distension,  the  contents 
having  a  tarry  or  pulpy  character.  This  condition  is  designated 
HsBmatometra.    The  uterus  may  assume  the  size  of  the  pregnant  organ, 
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and  there  is  thickening  of  its  walls,  which,  however,  are  loose.     If 
escape  is  not  provided  artificially  the  uterus  may  actually  rupture ;  not 
usually  into  the  peritoneum,  but,  after  the  formation  of  adhesions,  into 
some  neighbouring  organ.     The  rupture  is  by  a  process  of  ulceration 
from  within,  unless  external  violence  bursts  the  distended  organ. 

There  may  be  an  acquired  Obstruction  of  the  os  uteri  as  from  chronic 
catarrh,  or  even  from  inflammation  occurring  after  delivery.  In  such 
cases  also  we  may  have  a  hsematometra  from  accumulation  of  menstrual 
blood.  It  is  more  common,  however,  to  have  such  closure  after  men- 
struation has  permanently  ceased,  and  in  that  case  a  catarrhal  secretion 
may  accumulate  and  distend  the  uterus.  After  a  time  the  contente,^ 
which  are  at  first  mucous  in  character,  become  serous,  and  the  condition 
called  Hydrometra  is  brought  about. 

Lastly,  the  organ  is  sometimes  distended  with  Oas,  a  condition  desig- 
nated Physometra.  This  may  be  the  result  of  decomposition  of  the 
accumulated  fluid  in  hydrometra,  or  from  decomposition  of  retained 
clots,  etc. ;  but  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  cavity  has  been  dilated 
with  gas  and  assumed  considerable  proportions  without  apparent  cause. 

v.— INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  UTERUS  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

These  are  somewhat  various,  and  they  are  differently  named  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  specially  affected.  In  this  way  we  have  to  consider 
Endometritis,  Metritis,  Salpingitis,  Perimetritis,  Parametritis  and 
Oophoritis.  The  condition  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  after  delivery  lays 
these  structures  open  to  the  occurrence  of  septic  inflammations,  and 
many  of  the  conditions  mentioned  have  this  origin. 

1.  Inflammations  of  the  uterus. — These  are  divided  into  inflamma- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  muscular  substance. 

(a)  Endometritis. — This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  uterus.  We  may  have  an  Acute  inflammation  set  up  by  the 
extension  of  a  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  from  the  vagina,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  parturition,  or  in  the  course  of  an  acute  fever.  The 
inflammation  may  go  on  to  suppuration  or  even  to  sloughing  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  formation  of  ulcers.  It  is  apt  to  extend 
from  the  uterus  to  the  Fallopian  tube,  broad  ligament,  etc.  (see 
further  on). 

Chronic  endometritis  or  chronic  catarrh  is  a  very  frequent  disease, 
and,  as  a  whitish  discharge  is  a  characteristic  feature,  the  condition  is 
often  called  Leucorrhosa.  Apart  from  the  excessive  secretion  the 
mucous  membrane  is  apt  to  become  thickened,  and  it  may  be  thrown 
into  folds  or  give  origin  to  Mucous  polypi  and  Cysts.  The  cervix 
especially  is  often   thickened,  and   the   os  may  present  ulcerations. 
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During  pregnancy  inflammations  sometimes  arise,  giving  occasion  to 
abortions,  adhesions  of  the  placenta,  and  other  lesions.  The  catarrh 
may  also  have  its  origin  in  a  tumour,  a  flexion  or  a  version  of  the 
uterus. 

(b)  Metritis. — This  name  is  given  to  inflammation  of  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  uterus.  Acute  inflammation,  even  with  infiltration  of 
the  muscular  substance  with  blood,  may  follow  gonorrhoea. 

We  have  also  frequently  a  Chronic  inflammation  leading  to  Indura- 
tion, it  may  be  with  enlargement  of  the  uterus.  This  is  frequently 
brought  about  by  Imperfect  involution  of  the  uterus  after  parturi- 
tion, but  also  results  from  the  various  causes  which  bring  about 
endometritis.  The  condition  consists  in  a  new-formation  of  connective 
tissue,  and  from  its  correspondence  with  interstitial  inflammation  in 
the  liver  and  elsewhere  it  is  sometimes  called  Cirrhosis,  especially  when 
there  is  great  induration. 

2.  Inflammations  around  the  uterus.— The  structures  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  uterus  are  very  frequently  the  seat  of  inflammation. 
This  occurs  by  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  uterus  itself,  chiefly 
in  cases  of  Gonorrhceal  or  Puerperal  endometritis. 

The  extension  of  the  inflammation  occurs  by  two  difierent  paths. 
The  most  frequent  is  by  the  Fallopian  tubes,  producing  in  the  first 
instance  an  inflammation  of  them  (Salpin/^tui),  and  then  passing  on  to 
the  pelvic  peritoneum  and  ovaries,  producing  a  Perimetritis.  The  other 
mode  of  extension  is  to  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  and  the  result  is  an 
inflammation  in  the  loose  tissue  of  the  pelvis,  a  Pelinc  cellulitU  or  Para- 
metritis, It  may  be  said  that  the  one  mode  of  extension  usually  involves 
a  salpingitis  and  perimetritis,  sometimes  with  oophoritis,  and  the  other 
a  parametritis. 

(a)  Salpingitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  it  varies 
in  character  and  intensity.  There  may  be  a  simple  catarrh  extending 
from  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  or  an  acute  septic  or  gonorrhceal 
inflammation. 

A  frequent  result  of  salpingitis  is  Adhesion  and  Occlusion  of  the 
tube.  The  fimbriated  extremity  is  frequently  attached  to  the  ovary 
or  to  a  neighbouring  peritoneal  surface,  this  attachment  being  by 
connective  tissue  in  the  usual  fashion  of  inflammations.  The  tube 
is  also  frequently  distorted  greatly  by  the  adhesions,  doubled  on 
itself,  or  otherwise  altered  in  position.  The  uterine  orifice  of  the 
tube  is  so  small  that  when  the  fimbriated  extremity  is  occluded  the 
tube  is  virtually  closed,  and  the  inflammation  may  completely  occlude 
the  uterine  orifice  as  well. 

In  this  case  the  tube  frequently  becomes  Distended  with  various 
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contents,  and  names  are  applied  according  to  the  different  character 
of  the  contents.  In  simple  inflammations  a  watery  or  serous  fluid 
may  collect  (as  there  are  no  glands  in  the  tube,  the  fluid  is  not  mucous 
in  character),  the  result  being  a  Hydrosalpinx.  In  more  acute  cases 
pus  distends  the  tube,  Fyosalpinx,  or  blood  may  be  extravasated, 
HsBmatosalpinx.  The  dilatation  of  the  tubes  is  sometimes  very  great, 
so  that  a  considerable  cystic  cavity  may  result. 

(b)  Pelvic  peritonitis  or  Perimetritis  is  an  exceedingly  frequent 
lesion.  It  may  follow  on  salpingitis,  but  the  irritant  may  reach  the 
peritoneum  by  the  tube  without  the  latter  being  inflamed.  It  i? 
probable  also  that  inflammation  may  extend  from  the  uterine  wall  to 
the  peritoneum. 

The  inflammation  is  usually  septic,  and  is  sometimes  acute,  so  as  to 
be  suppurative,  in  which  case  it  may  extend  to  the  general  peritoneum. 
But  even  when  acute  it  may  be  limited  by  adhesions,  and  abscesses 
may  form  which  remain  confined  to  the  pelvis.  Such  abscesses  are 
sometimes  so  mixed  up  with  adhesions  that  it  may  be  diiiicult  to 
distinguish  whether  they  are  in  the  peritoneum  or  outside  it.  They 
may  ultimately  burst  into  the  rectum  or  vagina,  or  at  the  cutaneous 
surface. 

Chronic  Perimetritis  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  AdhesioDi 
and  membranous  new-formations  around  the  uterus.  These  are  most 
frequent  behind  the  uterus,  uniting  it  to  the  rectum.  The  adhesions 
are  frequently  drawn  out  so  as  to  form  long  attachments  l>etween 
the  parts.  Displacements  of  the  uterus  and  abnormal  fixations  are 
frequent  results  of  such  adhesions. 

The  complete  picture  of  perimetritis  is  that  in  which  the  uterus 
is  buried  in  adliosions  which  abolish  the  pouch  of  Douglas  behind, 
and  completely  mat  together  the  broad  ligament,  tube,  and  ovary, 
so  that  the  tAvo  latter  structures  are  often  indistinguishable.  The 
tube  may  be  dilated  in  the  manner  mentioned  above.' 

(c)  Oophoritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  ovary,  mostly  occurs  in 
connection  with  perimetritis.  Acute  oophoritis  is  usually  a  sequel 
of  the  puerperal  state.  A  septic  perimetritis  accompanied  by  pelvic 
abscess  may  be  associated  wath  abscesses  in  the  ovaries.  The  pus 
at  first  forms  in  elongated  streaks  from  the  hilum  to  the  peripher}', 
but  after  a  time  there  are  more  distinct  abscesses.  The  Graafian 
vesicles  also  frequently  become  filled  with  pus.  The  affected  ovan* 
is  surrounded  by  adhesions,  and  it  is  fre<iuontly  diflicult  to  dissect  out 
the  organ. 

Chronic  oophoritis  also  occurs  in  connection  with  perimetritis,  but 
it  has  sometimes  a  more  independent  origin.     As  the  ovary  is  liable 
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at  the  menstrual  periods  to  great  vascular  disturbance,  we  may  have, 
from  checking  of  menstruation  and  otherwise,  a  chronic  inflammation 
set  up. 

The  condition  baa  the  characters  of  interstitial  inflammation,  and 
is  comparable  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  or  kidney,  being,  like  these, 
accompanied  by  shrinking  of  the  organ.  The  capsule  is  thickened, 
and  the  contracting  tissue  in  the  organ  produces  irregular  depressions 
of  the  surface.  The  thickening  is  often  peculiarly  manifest  around 
the  Graafian  vesicles,  and  this,  with  the  thickening  of  the  capsule, 
may  prevent  the  vesicles  bursting.  Sometimes  a  ripe  vesicle,  instead 
of  bursting  externally,  ruptures  into  the  substance  of  the  ovary,  and 
so  produces  further  inflammatory  disturbance.  With  these  changes 
in  the  ovary  itself  there  is  usually  adhesion  of  the  capsule  to  the 
parts  around,  the  chronic  inflammation  causing  the  formation  of 
vascular  connective  tissue  which  unites  opposed  suriaces.  In  this 
way  there  may  be  displacements  of  the  ovaries. 

If  the  Graafian  vesicles  are  prevented  from  bursting,  the  fluid  which 
naturally  exists  in  them  may  become  aug- 
mented, and  the  vesicles  thus  be  converted 
into  Cysts  (Fig.  460).  A  limited  number 
of  small  cysts  may  thus  be  formed,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  cysts  having  this 
origin  may  grow  to  some  size,  having 
always  the  character  of  simple  cysts  with 
serous  contents. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  old  age 
the    ovaries    are    often     shrunk     and     the 
capsules  thickened,  but  this  is  not  to  be  set  down  as  the  result  of 
chronic  inflammation. 

(d)  Pelvic  cflllulitis  or  Parametritis. — This  consists  in  a  subacute 
inflammation  of  the  pelvic  connective  tissue  generally  occurring  after 
delivery,  but  also  sometimes  as  a  result  of  operations  on  the  uterus, 
the  introduction  of  pessaries  or  the  uterine  sound,  etc.  The  inflam- 
mation is  no  doubt  septic,  being  in  this  respect  comparable  with 
erysipelas  and  phlegmonous  inflammations  generally.  The  inflamma- 
tion extends  from  the  uterus,  finding  ita  way  apparently  by  the 
lymphatic  spaces.  There  are  the  usual  results  of  inflammation,  but  the 
exudation  is  here  the  most  important.  The  spaces  of  the  connective 
tissue  get  filled  up  with  a  sero-purulent  exudation  which  may  be  partly 
fibrinous,  There  is  in  this  way  a  great  tumefaction  of  the  subperitoneal 
tissue,  especially  of  the  broad  ligament,  but  also  that  in  front  of  and 
behind  the  uterus  and  in  the  pelvis  as  a  whole.     The  uterus  is  thus,  as 
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it  were,  fixed  in  the  midst  of  tumefied  connective  tissue,  which  may  be 
felt  as  a  firm  swelling  on  examination  per  vaginam. 

Suppuration  generally  ensues,  but  it  may  do  so  very  gradually,  so 
that  it  may  be  long  after  parturition  before  it  occurs.  The  pus  some- 
times extends  a  considerable  distance  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
uterus.  The  inflammation  may  extend  and  the  suppuration  follow  into 
the  iliac  or  even  into  the  lumbar  region.  The  abscesses  which  result 
open  in  very  various  localities,  into  the  vagina,  the  rectum,  or  the 
bladder,  or  at  the  surface  in  the  iliac  or  inguinal  region.  In  these 
latter  cases  the  condition  may  simulate  lumbar  abscess,  and  mistake  is 
the  more  likely  as  the  suppuration  has  perhaps  occurred  long  after  the 
originating  cause.  The  pus  discharged  has  usually  the  characters  of 
having  been  long  retained,  the  corpuscles  are  largely  fatty,  and  there  is 
usually  a  faecal  odour  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  abscess  to  the  rectum. 

Puerperal  fever. — This  term  does  not  express  any  single  definite  morbid  condi- 
tion, but  includes  cases  of  septic  inflammation  connected  with  the  puerperal  state, 
in  which  acute  febrile  symptoms  occur.  The  fact  that  the  disease  occors  in  a 
quasi-epidemic  form  and  is  communicable  seems  to  show  that  it  is  due  to  a  specific 
microbe,  but  it  is  probable  that  any  of  the  more  virulent  pyogenic  micrococci,  such 
as  that  of  erysipelas,  may  induce  it.  The  course  of  the  septic  inflammation  and  the 
mode  of  extension  to  the  general  circulation  vary,  but  much  that  has  been  stated 
above  in  regard  to  perimetritis  and  parametritis  applies  here. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  an  acute  septic  inflammation  of  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane, usually  accompanied  by  sloughing  and  suppuration.  From  this  local  seas 
there  is  an  extension,  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  by  the  Fallopian  tubes  or  by 
the  subperitoneal  tissue.  In  the  former  case  a  General  septic  peritonitU  resoltft. 
The  septic  poison  is  absorbed,  and  we  have  the  regular  fever  of  septicaemia.  In  the 
other  case  a  Septic  tlirombo-plilebitis  may  occur,  and  we  have  the  phenomena  of 
Pyssmla  with  metastatic  abscesses,  and  septicemia. 

Literature. — Berndtz,  1.  c. ;  Matthews  Duncan,  Prac.  treatise  on  perimetritis 
and  parametritis,  1868;  Virchow,  Ges.  Abhandl.,  1856;  Winckel,  Dis.  of  women 
(transl.),  1887;  Bandl,  Handb.  der  Frauenkr.,  ii.,  1886;  Heibero,  Die*puerperalen 
und  pyaemischen  Proc,  1873.  Salpingitis,  etc. — Lawson  Tait,  Brit.  Med.  Jour., 
1887,  i.,  825  ;  Lewers,  Obstet.  trans.,  xxix.,  1887 ;  Polk,  (also  discussion)  Amer. 
Gynec.  Trans.,  xii.,  1887  ;  Hennio,  Krankh.  der  Eileiter,  1876. 

VI.— KXTRA-UTERINK  OR  ECTOPIC  PREGNANCY. 

By  these  terms  is  meant  the  development  of  the  foetus  in  any  other 
situation  than  the  normal  one  in  the  uterus. 

The  causation  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  if  we  accept  the  views  of 
Lawson  Tait  it  usually  results  from  disease  of  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
which  by  destroying  the  ciliated  epithelium  allows  the  spermatozoa 
to  pass  up  the  tube  and  impregnate  the  ovum  before  it  reaches  the 
uterus. 
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According  to  this  aathor  normal  impregnation  always  occurs  in  the  atems,  as  the 
<siliated  epitheliam  of  the  tubes  prevents  the  ascent  of  the  spermatozoa.  If  the 
ciliated  epithelium  be  destroyed  the  spermatozoa  may  pass  up  as  far  as  the  ovary. 

According  to  the  position  in  which  the  impregnated  ovum  settles 
various  forms  have  been  distinguished,  namely,  Tubal,  Tubo-ov&rian, 
Ovarian,  and  Abdominal.  The  existence  of  an  abdominal  pregnancy, 
except  by  rupture  of  a  tubal  one,  is  denied  by  recent  authorities  (Mayr- 
hofer,  Lawson  Tait),  and  even  ovarian  pregnancy,  if  it  occurs,  is  very 
rare.  Undoubtedly  tubal  pregnancy  is  by  far  the  commonest.  An 
excessively  rare  ectopic  pregnancy  is  that  in  which,  from  existing  per- 
foration of  the  uterus  (as  from  a  previous  Caesarian  section),  the  ovum 
has  escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Tubal  pregnancy  occurs  either  in  the  free  imrt  of  the  tube  or  in  the 
part  surrounded  by  the  uterine  tissue.  In  the  latter  case  the  form  is 
called  Interstitial  pregnancy. 

If  an  impregnated  ovum  settle  in  the  tube,  the  placenta,  as  it  forms, 
adheres  to  the  wall  of  the  tube  and  forms  vascular  connections.  As  the 
tube  does  not,  like  the  uterus,  enlarge  under  the  stimulus  of  pregnancy, 
the  growing  ovum  thins  its  wall,  and  rupture  occurs  {primary  rupture). 
This  always  takes  place  before  the  fourteenth  week.  The  rupture  may 
be  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  into  the  broad  ligament.  At  the  time 
of  rupture  there  is  haemorrhage,  which  in  the  case  of  rupture  into  the 
peritoneum  is  usually  fatal. 

As  a  result  of  this  primary  rupture  the  foetus  usually  dies,  and  in  that 
case  the  conditions  are  those  of  the  Pelvic  hsBmatocele,  intraperitoneal 
or  extraperitoneal.  In  either  case  there  may  be  subsequent  encapsuling 
or  absorption  of  the  dead  foetus  (which  will  be  very  small)  or  there  may 
ensue  a  suppuration  of  the  haematoccle. 

The  foetus  may  survive  and  the  placenta  may  acquire  fresh  con- 
nections, so  as  to  allow  of  the  completion  of  the  full  term  of  utero- 
gestation.  Before  this,  however,  especially  when  the  foetus  is  in  the 
broad  ligament,  there  may  be  a  secondary  rupture^  resulting  in  some 
cases  in  a  fatal  haemorrhage,  but  in  others  merely  in  a  fresh  adhesion 
inside  the  peritoneum. 

If  the  full  term  be  reached  the  foetus  dies,  and,  unless  removed  by 
operation,  remains  as  a  foreign  body.  As  a  rule  general  peritonitis 
results,  sometimes  with  the  ultimate  formation  of  an  abscess.  If  the 
death  of  the  mother  does  not  occur  soon  the  abscess  may  come  to  the 
surface  and  the  foetus  may  bo  discharged  piece-meal. 

In  some  rare  cases  the  foetus  gives  rise  to  no  active  inflammation,  and 
after  its  death  remains  quiescent.  The  foetus,  then,  through  time  acquires 
the  characters  which  have  given  rise  to  the  designation  Lithopsdion. 
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It  becomes  surrounded  by  a  connective  tissue  capeule,  Inside  which  the 
mummified  fcetus  may  remain  for  many  years.  The  capsule  usually 
becomes  infiltrated  with  lime  salts,  so  that  a  kind  of  shell  is  formed 
around  the  feetua.  The  foetus  itself  may  be  partly  calcified,  but  ita  soft 
structures  are  often  little  altered  or  may  be  converted  into  adipocere. 
Cases  are  on  record  of  a  duration  of  life  extending  as  long  as  fifty  years 
after  an  ectopic  pregnancy,  and  in  some  cases  normal  pregnancies  have 
occurred  in  the  interval. 

Cases  have  been  observed  of  molar  extra-uterine  pregnancy. 

Utwatnn. — Mivrbofeh,  Billroth's  Handb.  d.  Franenkrankh.,  i.;  Lawbon  Tait. 
Elctopia  pregnancy,  1886  (gives  tall  account  and  collection  of  cases  of  latbopcdicoi) : 
Vlitcnow,  Wilrzb.  Verhandl.,  i.;  Sappet,  Comptes  Rendus,  Aug.  27,  1883. 

VII.-SVPHIUS  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 
Syphilis  manifests  itself  in  the  vagina  and  vulva  in  the  form  of  the 
hard  chancre,  which  may  even  occur  at  the  os  uteri.  It  does  not  present 
in  these  situations  any  peculiarities  distinguishing  it  from  chancre,  ss 
already  described.  Condylomata  of  considerable  size  also  occur  in  the 
vulva  and  vagina,  often  forming  warty  projections. 


Tnbercnloaia  of  the  tubes  and  uterus. — This  commonly  begins  in 
the  Fallopian  tubes.  As  the  fimbriated  extremities  open  into  the 
peritoneum  .they  absorb  any  such  \-irus  as  that  of  tuberculosis  which 
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may  be  present.  Hence  it  is  a  regular  result  of  tubercular  peritonitis 
in  the  female,  and  also  some.times  occurs  in  tubercular  ulceration  of  the 
intestine.  It  is  stated  by  Schramm  that  it  is  met  with  in  three  per 
cent  of  all  females  dying  of  tubercular  disease. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  begins  at  the  distal  end,  and  this 
part  is  generally  found  most  affected.  The  mucous  membrane  is  de- 
stroyed and  replaced  by  caseous  matter  which  accumulates  in  the 
calibre  of  the  tube.  The  wall  is  also  thickened  and  infiltrated  with 
the  tubercular  new-formation.  These  two  conditions  lead  to  a  great 
distension  of  the  tube  (Fig.  451)  so  as  to  resemble  some  of  the  conditions 
resulting  from  salpingitis.  The  condition  is  sometimes  called  Tuber- 
cular salpingitis.  This  condition  is  probably  of  great  frequency,  and 
we  believe,  from  observation,  that  a  large  proportion  of  cases  which 
are  simply  designated  salpingitis  really  belong  to  the  tubercular  form. 
There  is  not  generally  much  adhesion  to  parts  around,  but  there  may 
be,  especially  when  the  condition  coincides  with  tuberculosis  of  the 
l)eritoneum. 

The  tuberculosis  frequently  extends  to  the  Uteras,  where  ulcers  form, 
and  there  may  be  extensive  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
whole  internal  surface  is  sometimes  involved. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Ovaries  is  exceedingly  rare.  It  occurs  in  the 
form  of  caseous  masses. 

literature. — Mohler,  Tuberkulose  der  weibl.  Geschlechtsorganet  1883 ;  Schramu, 
Arob.  f.  Gynacol.,  xix.;  Steven,  Qlasg.  Med.  Jour.,  xlx.,  1883;  Willuus,  Johns 
Hopkins  Hosp.  Reports,  iii.,  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 1892. 

VIII.— TUMOURS  OF  THE   UTERUS  AND  VAGINA. 

1.  Mucous  polypi  and  Adenomata  of  the  uteras. — These  are  met 
with  mainly  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  may  spring  from  the  body  of  the  uterus  or  from  the 
cervix.  Sometimes  there  is  a  general  irregular  prominence  from 
hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  usually  there  are  definite 
polypoid  outgrowths. 

The  mucous  polypus  may  consist  of  a  limited  hypertrophy  of  the 

mucous  membrane,  the  tumour  being  a  tolerably  firm  one  unless,  as 

sometimes  happens,  it  becomes  soft  by  oedema  or  by  the  excessive 

development  of  its  vessels.      In  this  latter  case  we  may  have  a  tumour 

approaching  to  cavernous  in  character.     On  the  other  hand,  polypi 

may  consist  largely  of   Glandular   structures,   new-formed  mucous 

gland-tissue  constituting  apparently  the  tissue  of  the  tumour.     These 

polypi  are  comparatively  soft,  and  may  grow  to  a  considerable  size, 

3s 
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especially  when  they  become  OystJo.  We  have  already  aeen  that 
tumours  consisting  of  glandular  tissue  are  peculiarly  apt  to  become 
cystic,  and  these  form  no  exceptions.  The  larger  polypi  may  some- 
what distend  the  uterus. 

2.  Myoma.— The  myoma  ie  very  infrequent  io  the  vagina  and  in  the 
cervix  of  the  uterus,  but  is  extremely  frequent  in  the  body  of  the 
uterus.  It  occurs  in  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  women  beyond  20  yean 
of  age,  and  in  about  40  per  cent,  of  those  above  50. 

The  myoma  presents  great  varieties  in  size,  in  number,  and  in  the 
details  of  its  structure.     There  may  be  a  single  small  tumour  about  the 


siac  of  a  pea,  or  a  large  growth  weighinj;  more  than  fifty  pouitda 
There  are  frequently  several  tumours  present,  and  there  may  be  fifty 
attjiched  to  the  same  uterus.  The  tumour  is  usually  hanl  and  on 
section  tiliroua  in  appearance. 

In  structure  the  chief  variations  arc  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
nnisule,  connective  tissue,  and  vessels.  The  muecle  is  in  bundles  which 
to  the  nakeil  eye  often  give  a  concentric  arrangement  to  the  cut  surface 
(sec  Fig.  45-1).  There  is  under  the  Tuicniscope,  the  usual  arrangement 
of  the  imclei  in  the  muscular  bundles,  as  shown  in  ^g.  452.     The 
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character  of  these  nuclei  and  their  arrangement  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive of  the  tumour. 

Connective  tissae  is  prea^it  between  the  muscular  bundles ;  some- 
times it  is  dense  and,  by  rendering  the  tumour  compact,  gives  it  a  very 
hard  fibrous  character.  In  some  cases  the  connective  tissue  increases 
out  of  proportion  to  the  muscle  and  a  process  of  induration  akin  to 
cirrhosis  occurs. 

The  vesaels  are  usually  rather  sparse  in  the  myoma,  but  sometimes 
great  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  occurs,  so  as  to  give  a  cavernous 
character  to  parts  of  the  tumour,  a  condition  indicated  by  the  name 
Myoma  telangiectodes.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  dilatation  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  leading  to  a  condition  called  Myoma  lymphangi- 
eotodes. 

Secondary  changes  are  very  liable  to  occur  in  the  myoQias,  especially 
as  tlio  tumours  frequently  grow  to  large  dimensions  and  are  liable  to 
changes  in  position  which  interfere  with  the  blood-vessels. 

Cysts  not  infrequently  form  in  them.  These  are  sometimes  Irom 
dilated  lymphatics,  but  more  frequently  &om  softening  of  the  tumour 
tissue.  Large  cysts  are  thus  formed  in  the  midst  of  large  myomas,  and 
may  even  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  fluctuation. 

(Edema  and  HemoTrhage  are  not  uncommon,  the  latter  especially, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  tumours  with  dilated  blood-vessels. 

CftlcareouB  infiltration  occurs  in  two  difiiereni  forms.  A  part  of  a 
large  (umour  may,  from  obstruction  of  vessels,  be  cut  off  from  its  blood 
supply  and  become  obsolete,  or  a 
tumour  may  be  separated  as  a 
whole  and  become  calciGed.  In  the 
latter  case  lime  salts  may  infiltrate 
it  and  they  are  deposited  in  all  the 
constituents,  the  muscle-cells,  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  connective 
tissue  (see  Fig.  53,  p.  154,  which 
is  from  the  calcified  part  of  a 
myoma). 

Separation  and  Transplantation 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  myoma.  ^ 
The  subserous  myomii,  after  becoming  pedunculated,  may  acquire  vas- 
cular connectiuns  with  the  omentum  or  other  part  of  the  peritoneum 
and  ultimately  becomi;  detached  from  the  uterus.  In  a  case  observed 
by  the  author  a  tumuur  seven  inches  in  length  was  attached  to  a  very 
long  great  omentum  and  was  movable  in  the  abdomen. 

The  subnuicouH  forms  also  sometimes  become  detAched,  and  may 
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be  t'ouiul  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ;  they  m&y  either  be  discharged 
or  retained. 

The  detached  or  transplanted  myoma  is  apt  to  undergo  calciflt&tion. 

In  a  specimen  «ent  to  the  niithoc  b;  Dr.  CbapniBD,  of  Hereford,  and  depicted  id 
Fig.  453,  B  myoma  was  found  lying  loose  in  the  uleniB.  It  had  eiterDaUy  a  fina 
phell  which  had  to  be  sawn  through  in  order  to  divide  the  tumour.  The  calcification 
extended  to  interseetiug  trabecuiie,  which  divided  the  tissue  into  loculi.  In  tbeee 
loculi  soft  tissue  existed  which  had  the  miocoscopic  characters  of  that  of  the  ordinary 
myoma.     The  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  ot  the  Western  Infirmary. 

The  myoma  originates  iii  the  muscular  suhstance  of  the  uterus,  and 
it  may  remain  in  the  wall  or 
bocome  displaced  outwards  or 
inwards  Hence  there  are  three 
^  aneties 

(a)  The  Snbwiolu  myoiu, 
onginatingintheexteniallayers 
of  the  utenis,  passes  oucwarde 
as  It  grows,  and  pushes  the 
peritoneal  coat  before  it.  In 
this  way  it  frequently  becomes 
pedunculated.  The  subeeroiu 
form  IB  often  multiple,  and  as, 
from  Its  situation,  it  is  protected 
the  tumour  may  grow  for  roani 
vears  undisturbed,  and  reach 
\ery  large  dimensions.  Snch 
large  myomaa  may  be  mistaken 
for  ovarian  tumours  and  excised 
as  such  and  this  is  the  more 
likely  ts  cysts  not  infrequentlv 
occur  in  them. 

(b)  The  Interstitial  or  Intra- 
panetal  myoma  in  its  growth 
involves  the  wall  of  the  utenw. 
and  may  cause  enormous  en- 
largement of  the  oi^n  (sw 
Fig.  4.j4  ;  the  actual  tumour 
nieuKiired    9t    inches    in    lung 

diameter).  This  form  develops  mostly  at  the  fundus,  and  usually 
occupies  the  posterior  wall.  The  tumour  and  greatly  enlarged  uterus 
may  form  together  a  very  bulky  mass,  which  as  a  whole  is  liaWe  to 
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be  niistiikcn  for  an  ovarian  or  other  tumour.  The  author  has  met  with 
Bcvei-al  t-uset)  in  whieh  the  tumour  and  uterus  wei-c  excised  under  this 
helic-l*.  In  one  of  these  the  tumours  seemed  to  bo  multiple  and  the 
uterine  wall  could  not  be  distinguished  from  tumours,  tlie  greatly 
enlarged  cavity  of  the  nterus  being  surrounded  by  irregularly  lobulated 
masses  of  muscular  tissue.  In  this  case  it  looked  us  if  the  uterus  as 
n  whole  hiid  undergone  an  irregidar  hypertrophy,  or  had  grown  into 
a  massive  tumour. 

(c)  The  SubmiicoiiB  myoma  is  the  form  which  most  frequently  comes 
niider  the  notice  of  the  practitioner.  Arising  in  the  wall  of  the  uterus, 
it  paiises  inwanls,  pushing  the  mucous  membrane  before  it,  and  from 
the  nctiiin  of  gravity  it  tends  to  become  pendnloas.  The  submucous 
myoma,  therefori-,  very  often  presents  itself  as  a  polypus  (the  sn-callod 


FV'iml  /Mili/piii'),  und  it  may  have  a  veiy  narrow  neck.  It  very  often 
uiises  at  the  fundus,  [ind  may  jirow  to  such  dimensions  as  to  fill  the 
uterus,  and  hung  down  thi-ough  tl}e  cervix  into  the  vagina  (see  Fig. 
4-'>5).  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  tumour  is  subject  to 
irritation,  and  then-  is  fre<|uentl.\'  Hemorrlisge  and  Uloeration,  even 
with  sloughing  in  somi'  rases. 


lOU 
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3,  Oanoera  of  the  uterus  and  vajriaa. — In  the  great  majority  of 
oases  the  cancer  begins  just  about  the  junction  of  the  utenu  and 
vagina,  and  involves  both  as  it  extends.  The  disease  scarcely  occun 
before  the  age  of  thirty,  and  is  most  prevalent  between  forty  and  fifty. 
It  appears  also  from  the  statistics  of  West  that,  contrary  to  what  a 
sometimes  stated,  it  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  women  who  have 
borne  children  than  in  those  who  have  not,  and  most  frequently  in 
those  who  have  had  more  than  the  usual  number  of  pregnancies  ;  it  is 
as  if  the  disease  developed  most  readily  when  the  uterus  is  deteriorated 
by  repeated  conceptions. 


*t  c)  lh(  muKiilir 
quite  Ui  >]v.al.r 


The  cancer  mostly  consists  of  large  Hat  epithelial  cells,  and  in  most 
cases  these  insinuate  th«'mselvcs  amongst  the  constituents  of  the  uterine 
wall,  while  in  some  cases  the  growth  is  more  superficial.  Hence  it  is 
|)OBsible  to  distinguish  an  infiltiating  from  a  superficial  form,  the  latter 
being  frequently  designated  Kpitlieiioma. 

Infiltrating  oancer  iK'gins  us  an  infiltration  of  a  limited  part  of  the 
portio  vaginalis,  and  extends  more  or  leiu  round  the  external  os.  By 
and  by  the  whole  portio  \Hgiiialia  is  convorted  into  a  hard,  irregularly 
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prominent  tumour.  At  first  the  infiltration  is  confined  to  the  mucous 
membrane  and  submucous  tissue,  but  by  degrees  it  spreads  both  deeply 
and  laterally.  It  insinnates  itself  into  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
uterus,  separating  and  breaking  up  the  muscular  trabeculse,  which  come 
to  form  a  kind  of  roi^h  stroma  for  it  (see  Fig.  4!^6).  It  also  passes  into 
the  vagina,  infiltrating  its  wall.  Very  soon  ulceration  of  the  surface 
sets  in,  and  in  its  subsequent  course  there  is  a  progressive  ulceration 
and  infiltration,  the  former  following  the  latter.  The  infiltration  passes 
into  the  body  of  the  uterus,  but  does  not  usually  reach  the  fundus 
tjefore  the  death  of  the  patient.  Tf  the  parts  be  examined  post  mortem 
(Fig.  457),  it  u-ill  he  scon  that  an  irregularly  excavated  ulcer  occupies 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  rendering  their  respective 
limits  inappreciable.  Then,  outside  this,  there  is  the  whitish  cancerous 
tissue,  which  extends  into  the  uterine  substance  some  lines  beyond  the 
ulcer. 

This  disease  affects  neighbouring  structures.  There  are  cancerous 
masses  usually  in  the  ligaments  and 
under  the  peritoneum.  The  bladder 
is  frequently  adherent  to  the  uterine 
cancer  and  its  mucous  membrane  red 
aTid  irregular,  or  else  it  presents 
cancerous  nodules.  The  ulceration 
even  extends  sometimes  into  the 
bladder,  which  forms  thus  a  communi- 
cation with  the  vagina.  The  rectum 
is  much  less  closely  related  to  the 
cervix  uteri  than  is  the  bladder,  and 
it  is  less  frequently  involved.  Those 
parts  of  the  uterus  which  are  not 
engaged  in  the  cancerous  disease  are 
inflamed,  and  adhesions  are  formed  :;^rt^^':?Srtt  Ju.™"J.*«"ui*?«" 
to  the  rectum  and  urinary  bladder.  i^i,^"\tij!?ii.V°H«'I^™m'»"M™ 
Although  thus  extending  locally,  the 

cancer  has  little  tendency  to  form  secondary  tumours  iTi  the  lymphatic 
glands,  and  still  more  seldom  does  it  become  generalized. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  new<fomiation  of  cancerous  tissue  is 
more  vigorous  than  the  ulceration,  and  in  that  case  we  may  have 
prominent  ragged  masses  hanging  into  the  vagina 

The  microscopic  examination  of  this  form  of  cancer  shows  masses  of 
epithelial  cells,  usually  of  considerable  size,  arranged  irregularly  in  the 
alveoli,  the  stroma  being  largely  formed  by  the  remains  of  the  struc- 
tures into  which  it  has  infiltrated. 
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Epitheli&l  cancer  {Caitcroid)  ie  hardly  to  be  distinctly  delimited 
from  the  former,  but  is  characterized  by  a  more  superficial  outgrowth 
of  prominent  warty  projections,  while  the  deeper  infiltration  is  slower 
and  less  in  degree.  The  disease  begins,  as  in  the  other  case,  in  the 
portio  vaginalis,  and  at  first  there  is  little  more  than  a  prominent  warty 
outgrowth.  But  the  warty  growth  increases  while  the  base  becomes 
infiltrated  till  a  bulky  prominence  results,  whose  surfece,  conaisting  of 
masses  of  papilliform  projections,  gives  the  character  of  the  Cauliflower 
ezcresoaDca  (Fig.  458). 

This  form  of  tumour  is  also  liable  to  ulceration,  and  there  may  be  a 
combination  of  ulceration  with  papilliform  projections,  although,  after 


a  time,  the  papillte  may  be  destroyed  and  the  appearances  approximate 
to  those  of  the  other  form  of  cancer. 

Under  the  niicroBcope  the  structure  here  is  more  that  of  flatcellod 
epithelioma.  The  prominent  pa  piling  are  covered  with  pavement 
epithelium,  and  the  deeper  infiltnition  consists  of  masses  of  flat  cells. 

A  few  cases  have  been  obsoned  in  which  Colloid  oanoer  has  been  the 
form  occurring  in  the  uterus,  the  situation  being  the  same  as  in  the 
other  more  common  forms.  In  rare  cases  also  a  cancer  may  arise  from 
the  fundus  uteri. 

4.  Sarcoma  of  the  nterns  and  vagina. — This  form  of  tumour  is  very 
rare.  It  originates  mostly  in  the  substance  of  the  utenis,  and  may  form 
an  extensive  infiltration  or  a  limited  tunmnr.     The  commonest  form  is 
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the  spmdle-celled  sarcoma,  but  the  round-celled  form  also  occurs. 
Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  a  myoma  assumes  the  characters  of  a 
sarcoma,  becoming  soft  and  loose  in  its  structure,  and  its  cells  more 
detached  from  each  other.    We  thus  have  a  Myosarcoma. 

Parasites  are  rare  in  the  uterus  and  vagina.  Thread  worms  may 
pass  over  from  the  rectum.  Bacteria  are  met  with  in  the  vaginal 
secretion,  the  leptothrix  being  frequent.  In  gonorrhoea  the  gono- 
coccus  is  present.  The  oidium  albicans  is  found  in  connection  with 
thrush.  The  cysticercus  cellulosse  has  been  doubtfiilly  seen  in  the 
uterus,  and  the  echinococcus  with  exceeding  rarity. 

Literature. — Myoma — Virchow,  GeschwUlste,  iii. ;  Leopold,  (M.  telangiectodes) 
Arch,  der  Heilk.,  1873;  Winckel,  in  Volkmann*s  SammL,  No.  98.  Cancer — Buge 
u.  Veit,  Der  Krebs  der  Qebiirmatter,  1881;  Williams,  Cane,  of  aterus,  1888. 
Sarcoma — Winckel,  Dis.  of  women  (transl.),  1887;  Beermann,  Ueber  Sarkoma 
uteri,  1876;  v.  Kahlden,  Das  Sarkom  des  Uterus,  Ziegler's  Beitrage,  B.  xiv.,  1893, 
p.  174. 

IX.— TUMOURS  OF  THE  OVARY,  PAROVARIUM  AND  BROAD 

UGAMENT. 

Introduction. — The  ovary  and  broad  ligament  are  very  frequently 
the  seats  of  cystic  tumours,  which  sometimes  attain  vast  dimensions. 

The  origin  and  mutual  relations  of  the  various  forms  are  not  com- 
pletely disentangled,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  conditions  is 
necessary  as  a  preliminary. 

The  ovary  lies  at  the  back  of  the  broad  ligament.  It  is  free  on  its 
two  flatter  surfaces  and  along  its  convex  posterior  border,  but  is  attached 
to  the  broad  ligament  by  its  anterior  border,  which  presents  a  deep 
groove  or  hilum  by  which  the  vessels  enter.  The  ovary  is  attached  to 
the  uterus  by  a  dense  Ligament  (see  Fig.  459)  and  to  the  Fallopian 
tube  by  the  Ovarian  fimbria  of  that  tube  (see  figure).  It  will  thus  be 
seen,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  that  the  ovarian  ligament,  ovary,  and 
ovarian  fimbria,  as  it  were,  circumscribe  a  portion  of  the  broad  ligament, 
which  is  bounded  above  by  the  Fallopian  tube.  This  part,  which  is 
called  the  Ala  vespertilionis  or  bat's  wing,  is  of  consequence  as  it 
contains  the  parovarium  and  also  because  it  frequently  comes  into 
evidence  in  ovarian  tumours. 

The  parovarium,  which  is  the  remains  of  the  Wolfiian  body,  is  usually 
easily  made  out  It  lies  between  the  two  folds  of  peritoneum  in  the 
ala  vespertilionis.  It  is  readily  seen  in  most  normal  subjects,  by  holding 
the  parts  Up  against  the  light.  It  then  appears,  as  in  Fig.  459,  po^  that 
the  organ  is  composed  of  a  transverse  tube  or  duct,  and  of  a  number  of 
vertical  tubes,  8  or  10  of  which  are  usually  well-developed.    The  trans- 
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rene  tube  is  the  duct  of  Gartaer,  and  it  has  been  traced  inwards  to 
the  wall  of  the  utenia  and  onwards  to  end  in  the  urethra.  This  tube 
frequently  ends  distally  in  a  small  pedunculated  cyst  (A  in  figure). 


Pig.  4M.— Dlii«imniin«tic  Tiew  of  utenw  m 
KullopUn  tube ;  /i.  lU  fimbriBledsitrenilty ;   o,  o 
th4  rfirbt  profeedinff  to  tbo  Ainbiiatod  extrenilCF,  a 
i.  ...  ,h.  .....,,.  „.-r  .h.  nrf„i„  of  tbe  FillapUi  — ' 


itbelcfcattachlns 


The  vertical  tubes  of  the  parovarium  pass  towards  the  hilum  of  the 
ovary,  and  they  partly  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  ovary,  so  that 
some  authors  describe  a  medullary  part  of  this  organ  next  the  hilum 
and  containing  these  Wolffian  structures,  and  a  peripheral  or  cortical 
portion  containing  the  ova. 

It  follows  from  these  anatomical  relations  that  a  tumour  of  the  ovaiy 
proper  will  generally  grow  into  the  peritoneum,  hanging  free  witii  s 
narrow  pedicle.  On  the  other  hand,  one  arising  in  the  parovarium  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  broad  ligament,  being  subperitoneal  in  its  origin, 
will  expand  the  broad  ligament  and  be  seldom  pedunculated. 

I.  Simple  oyBtB  of  the  ovary  occur  which  are  in  many  respects  com- 
parable with  the  simple  cysts  which  arc  su  frequent  in  the  kidney,  and 
like  them  have  no  very  special  significance  (see  Kidney).  They  are 
pnxluced  by  Dropsy  of  the  Graafian  veBicles,  as  was  proved  by  the 
discovery  by  Rokitansky  of  an  ovum  in  such  a  cyst.  Simple  cysts  may 
be  of  congenital  origin,  having  been  observed  in  new'bom  children. 

As  a  general  rule  there  ure  several  cysts  simultaneously  developed, 
usually  from  ten  to  twenty,  but  one  or  a  few  may  attain  a  prepon- 
derating aizo.  The  cysts  have  a  distinct  smooth  lining  membrane,  with 
a  single  layer  of  epithelium.  The  contents  are  mostly  clear  serum,  but 
they  may  be  dark  from  hiemorrhage,  or  turbid  from  inflammation. 
The  enlargement  of  the  ovary  is  nut  generally  great  in  this  form  of 
cystic  disease ;    it  rarely  reaches  tbe  size  of  the  fist,  and  still  more 
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rarely  that  of  the  head.     If  there  are  several  cyate,  they  take  shape  by 
mutual  preasure. 

2.  Colloid  ovarian  oystoma. — Thie  form  is  of  much  more  A^uent 
occurrence  and  vastly  more  important  To  this  class  of  cysts  the  name 
Cystoma  is  properly  applied,  because  they  arise  by  a  distinct  new- 
formation,  there  being  first  produced  a  preparatory  tissue  which  goes 


illili 


Fig.* 


suiOelwglnii 


on  to  the  formation  of  the  cysts.  The  preparatory  tissue  is  glandular 
in  character,  and  hence  the  names  Adenoma  and  Adenooystoma  are 
sometimes  applied.  This  group  includes  the  characteristic  Mnltilocnlar 
oysta  of  the  ovary. 


These  cysts  form  bulky  tumours,  and  while  the  tumour  itself  is 
formed  of  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller  cysts,  there  is  nearly  always, 
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in  the  walls  of  these,  more  or  less  solid  material  which  shows  varioni 
stages  in  the  process  of  cystic  formation.  The  tumour,  BOmetimes  of 
enormous  size,  represents  the  Ovary  as  a  whole,  and  is  not  mereir 
something  added  to  it,  the  external  covering  of  the  cyst  correspondini; 
strictly  with  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 

The  solid  tissue  in  th#  wall  of  the  cysts  shows  the  varioua  stages  in 
the  process  of  development.  It  shows,  microscopically,  a  glandular 
structure  (see  Fig,  460)  in  the  form  of  tubular  canals  lined  with  cylin- 
drical epithelium.  These  gland-like  structures  often  project  into  cysU, 
and  altogether  they  show  a  very  striking  power  of  new-fbrmation. 
The  transformation  of  the  gland-like  tissue  into  cyste  is  readily  seea  in 


many  cases.  The  cylin<irical  epithelium  presents  very  markedly  the 
goblet  form  seen  in  nmcoiis  glands  (t'ig.  461),  and  it  secretes  a  mucoiu 
or  colloid  material,  which  accumulates  in  the  cavity  and  distends  it 
more  and  more  into  a  gloliular  cyst.  We  have  therefore,  in  the  wall« 
of  the  cysts,  very  commonly  large  numhers  of  smaller  cysts  which  take 
their  shape  by  mutual  pressure,  as  in  Fig  462.     Cysts  formed  in  this 
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way  project  into  the  already  existing  cysts  as  they  grow,  and  may 
afterwards  burst  and  become  I1att«ned  out  on  the  wall  of  the  older  cyst. 
As  all  the  cysts  have  had  a  similar  origin,  they  are  lined  with 
epithelium,  whose  function  it  is  to  eecrete  a  colloid  or  mucoid  fluid,  and 
BO  the  cysts,  once  formed,  have  an  almost  continuous  tendency  tu  increase. 

As  regards  the  Orifrin  and  Sigraiflcaiice  of  the  giUndnlar  tiMae, 
authors  are  generally  agreed  that,  as  we  have  here  essentially  to  do 
with  glandidar  epithelium, 
its  origin  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  primordial  epithelial 
structuresof  the  ovary.  The 
primordial  ovary  consists  of 
a  layer  of  epithelium  on  the 
surface  of  a  connective-tissue 
projection.  The  ova  form  by 
the  penetration inwardsorre- 
duplication  of  this  siiperfieial 
epithelium,  which  at  first 
forms  a  series  of  communi- 
cating channels  or  follicles 
which  Waldeyer  compares 
to  a  cavernous  tissue.  By 
the  constriction  of  these 
canals  the  ova  are  formod, 
it  being  doubtful  whether 
the  cells  of  the  membrana 
granulosa  which  lines  the 
Graafian  vesicle  are  derived 
from  this  epithelium  or  from 
the  connective-tissue  stroma. 
The  glandular  formation  in 
tnarian  cystoma  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  pathological  and 
exaggerated  recurrence  of 
the  fcetal  condition. 

The  Naked-eye  appearances  of  the  colloid  cystoma  arc  generally 
(|uito  characteristic,  and  may  be  inferred  from  Fig.  463,  in  which  a 
tumour  is  shown  in  section  after  hardening.  The  tumour  represents 
an  ovary,  atid  its  oiiter  covering  is  the  outer  covering  of  the  ovary  with 
its  layer  of  endothelium.  The  surface  is  usually  smooth  and  very  often 
free  from  adhesion  Ui  neighbouring  structures.  In  shape  the  tumour 
is  generally  more  or  less  globular,  hut  not  infrciiuently  it  is  lobulated 
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on  the  surface  and  evidently  composed  of  several  cysts.  Although  the 
cyst  is  for  the  most  part  obviously  multilocular,  yet  one  of  the  cysts 
sometimes  attains  such  a  preponderating  size  that  the  tumour  is 
apparently  unilocular.  In  these  cases  examination  will  show  the 
existence  of  other  cysts  flattened  out  in  the  wall,  or  collected  here  and 
there  in  clusters.  Towards  the  base  of  the  tumour,  but  also  in  many 
cases  at  various  places,  there  are  solid  or  semi-solid  masses  in  which 
cysts  are  in  process  of  development  in  the  way  already  described.  The 
size  of  the  tumour  is  frequently  very  great  On  cutting  into  it  there 
escapes  from  the  cysts  a  sticky  brownish  or  yellowish  fluid,  which  is 
tolerably  clear  unless  some  of  the  secondary  changes  to  be  presently 
described  have  occurred  in  it.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there  are  many 
cysts,  they  take  shape  by  mutual  pressure  against  each  other,  while  the 
general  globular  outline  of  the  tumour  as  a  whole  is  preserved. 

As  the  ovary  hangs  free  in  the  peritoneum  the  tumour  also  generally 
expands  outwards  freely,  and  preserves  a  comparatively  narrow  attach- 
ment, called  the  Pedicle.  In  ovarian  cysts  as  excised  the  ala  vesperti- 
lionis  will  generally  be  found  attached  and  nearly  normal,  and  the 
parovarium  is  often  unusually  well  preserved.  The  expansion  of  the 
tumour  is  very  rarely  upwards  from  the  ovary  into  the  ala  vesperti- 
lionis.  If  it  bo  so,  then  the  tumour  is  more  sessile  and  the  Fallopian 
tube  may  be  stretched  over  its  summit. 

Secondary  changes  occur  which  concern  chiefly  the  contents  of  the 
cysts.  It  seems  almost  a  normal  condition  in  large  cysts  that  the 
internal  wall  should  present  collections  of  cells  in  a  state  of  Fatty 
degeneration,  these  cells  being  often  in  many  layers.  Cells  also  pass 
into  the  fluid,  so  that  in  all  ovarian  fluids  cells  are  to  be  found  of  round 
shape  and  with  oil  drops  in  them.  Many  of  these  cells  are  doubtless 
leucocytes  which  have  emigrated  into  the  cysts.  The  number  of  these 
fatty  cells  may  be  greatly  increased,  and,  as  many  of  them  in  that  case 
break  down,  we  may  have  a  fluid  which  is  turbid  from  the  presence  of 
numerous  fatty  cells  and  free  oil.  The  fluid  is  also  pale  like  a  fatty 
emulsion,  and  in  many  cases  it  resembles  pus  in  its  naked-eye  appear- 
ance. This  change  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  old  and  large  cysts,  but  it 
is  not  infrequent  in  younger  and  smaller  ones. 

The  free  fat,  if  long  retained,  forms  Crystals  of  cholestearine,  and 
in  fact  these  crystals  are  frequently  found  in  the  fluid  of  cysts  which 
otherwise  are  not  strikingly  altered. 

Hemorrhage  occasionally  occurs  into  the  cysts,  and  this  will  cause 
the  fluid  to  be  turbid  and  deep  brown  or  red  in  colour.  There  nuiy 
also  be  masses  of  softened  fibrine  in  the  cavity.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  fluid  has  a  dark  brown  colour  without  hiemorrhage. 
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Inflammation  of  the  cyst-wall  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
There  may  be  an  acute  suppurative  inflammation,  so  that  the  contents 
become  mixed  with  pus  and  assume  more  and  more  of  the  purulent 
character.  With  this  there  is  generally  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
surface,  with  fibrinous  exudation  and  adhesion  to  neighbouring  struc- 
tures. If  the  suppuration  continues  there  is  apt  to  be  perforation  of 
the  pus  into  the  abdominal  cavity  with  resulting  fatal  peritonitis.  A 
chronic  inflammation  is  more  common,  causing  adhesion  of  the  cyst  to 
neighbouring  parts,  and  these  adhesions  may  be  very  extensive  and 
firm. 

Perforation  or  Rupture  of  the  individual  cysts  which  compose  the 
tumour  is  not  infrequent.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  coalescence 
of  cysts  by  rupture  of  their  adjacent  walls  is  a  regular  process  in  the 
course  of  growth.  A  rupture  externally  is  much  less  frequent.  It 
occurs  by  mechanical  violence,  by  necrosis  of  parts  of  the  wall  from 
interference  with  the  circulation,  from  inflammation,  or  from  penetra- 
tion of  the  wall  by  the  growth  of  the  secondary  cysts. 

The  rupture  occurs  usually  into  the  peritoneum,  but  it  may  be  into 
the  rectum  or  bladder,  inflammatory  adhesions  having  previously 
formed.  According  to  Bland  Sutton  a  cystoma  may  rupture  and 
continue  to  secrete  colloid  matter  which  passes  into  the  peritoneum, 
and  may  collect  there  in  large  quantity.  The  colloid  matter  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity  sets  up  inflammation  which  may  be  somewhat  acute. 
If  it  lasts  for  some  time  there  is  great  (thickening,  especially  of  the 
omentimi,  which  contains  colloid  masses,  and  looks  like  a  mass  of  boiled 
sago  (Doran  and  Olshausen). 

3.  Papillomatous  cysts  of  the  ovary. — Cysts  of  this  kind  are  regarded 
by  Doran  and  others  as  originating  in  the  hilum  of  the  ovary,  and 
therefore  as  springing  from  the  remains  of  the  .Wolffian  body.  They 
form  large  multilocular  tumours  with  glairy  colloid  contents  like  those 
already  described.  Instead  of  a  glandular  tissue  in  their  walls  from 
which  the  cysts  form,  there  is  a  papillary  growth  into  the  cavities  of 
the  cysts.  The  intra-cystic  growth  consists  of  dendritic  papillae  covered 
with  cylindrical  epithelium  which  does  not  take  the  goblet  characters. 

This  form  of  cystoma  is  sometimes  combined  with  the  other,  as  if  the 
new-formation  had  originated  from  both  parts  of  the  ovary. 

The  papillomatous  cyst  has  much  more  malignant  characters  than 
the  ordinary  colloid  form.  The  growing  papilla;  not  infrequently  pierce 
the  wall  of  the  cyst  and  present  themselves  externally.  There  may  be 
thus  a  considerable  shaggy  growth  outside  the  tumour.  Then  there 
may  be,  in  addition,  transplantation  to  other  parts  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  the  papillse  grow  where  they  are  planted.     We  may  in  this  way 
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have  shaggy  papillomatous  growths  surrounding  the  uterus  and  other 
structures  in  the  pelvis  and  even  on  the  general  peritoneum.  The 
rupture  of  the  cysts  by  scattering  the  papillae  produces  similar  results. 

This  form  of  tumour  is  likely  to  be  less  pedunculated  than  the 
former  kind.  Originating  at  the  hilum,  it  may  grow  specially  into 
the  broad  ligament,  distending  it  and  stretching  the  Fallopian  tube, 
somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the  cysts  of  the  broad  ligament.  There 
are,  indeed,  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  cyst  has 
originated  in  the  ovary  or  broad  ligament. 

4.  Cysts  of  the  broad  ligament.  Parovarian  cysts. — The  cysts  in- 
cluded here  form  a  marked  contrast  to  the  proper  ovarian  ones.  They 
have  no  solid  secreting  tissue,  and  their  contents  are  not  colloid.  They 
are  unilocular,  and  they  show  relations  to  the  ovary  and  Fallopian  tube 
which  proclaim  their  origin  in  the  ala  vespertilionis  which  lies  above 
the  ovary,  and  contains  the  parovarium.  It  is  natural  to  infer  that 
they  originate  in  this  rudimentary  organ,  but  recently  doubts  have 
been  raised  as  to  this  as  the  origin  of  all  these  cysts.  Hence  the 
general  term  cysts  of  the  broad  ligament  is  now  more  frequently  in  use. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  some  of  them  originate  in  the  parovarium, 
and,  according  to  Doran,  it  is  chiefly  those  which  show  papillomatous 
ingrowths  which  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  characters  of 
all  these  cysts  are  otherwise  so  similar  that  one  is  led  to  infer  a  common 
origin,  and  they  may  be  grouped  together  as  parovarian  cysts. 

The  cysts  of  the  broad  ligament  are  nearly  always  unilocular.  They 
frequently  grow  to  large  dimensions,  and  they  have  a  perfectly  simple 
connective-tissue  wall,  without  any  trace  of  partitions. 

Growing  between  the  two  folds  of  the  broad  ligament  they  distend 
the  peritoneum  over  them,  and  this  peritoneal  covering,  being  loosely 
attached  to  the  proper  cyst- wall,  can  be  readily  separated.  As  it  has 
attained  to  considerable  thickness  the  peritoneal  coat  itself  makes  a 
distinct  cyst,  like  the  outer  skin  of  a  football.  In  this  respect  the  cyst 
differs  from  the  ovarian  forms,  in  which  no  such  layer  of  peritoneum  is 
distinguishable. 

From  the  position  of  these  tumours,  lying  in  the  position  of  the 
parovarium  between  ovary  and  Fallopian  tube  (see  Fig.  459,  p.  1018), 
they  stretch  these  structures  greatly.  The  figure  shows  that  a  girdle 
is  formed  round  this  part  of  the  broad  ligament,  by  Fallopian  tube, 
ovarian  fimbria,  ovary  and  ovaiian  ligament.  This  girdle  remains 
around  the  cyst  but  is  greatly  elongated.  The  Fallopian  tube  is  en- 
larged and  elongated  till  it  may  measure  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches. 
The  fimbriated  extremity  is  flattened  out  and  exaggerated,  while  the 
ovarian   fimbria  is   stretched  and   thickene<l.      The  Ovary  generally 
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hangB  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cyst,  elongated  and  condensed. 
The  ovarian  ligament  completes  the  girdle.  There  is  thus  no  proper 
pedicle  such  as  ovarian  tumours  usually  have. 

The  contents  of  the  cyst  are  usually  a  clear,  colourless  fluid,  of  a 
specific  gravity  not  greatly  exceeding  1008. 

In  most  cases  the  internal  surface  of  the  cyst  is  smooth,  but 
sometimes  intra-cystic  papillary  growth  occurs,  this  form  being  sup- 
posed to  be  specially  parovarian.  The  papillomatous  cysts,  like  the 
similar  ones  of  the  ovary,  show  malignant  characters. 

Rupture  of  these  cysts  is  not  accompanied  by  the  inflammatory 
maoifestations  produced   by  the  ovarian  cysts.      The  papillomatous 
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forms,  however,  may  lead  to  secondary  ^'growths  by  rupture.  The 
ruptured  cysts  may  lie  for  years  in  the  abdomen,  producing  little  or 
no  disturbance,  and  without  any  tendency  to  refill.  This  was  so  in 
a  case  observed  by  Gairdner  and  the  author,  and  preserved  in  the 
Western  Infirmary  Museum. 

5.  Dermoid  oyats  of  the  ovary. — These  are  sometimes  regarded  as 
3t 
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belonging  to  the  class  of  Teratoma.  They  are  of  comparatively 
frequent  occHircnce  in  the  ovary,  and  may  be  bilateral.  In  some 
cases  they  coexist  with  the  commoner  cystic  tumour  of  the  ovary. 
The  cyst  haa  a  thick  connective- tissue 
wall,  and  is  generally  filled  with  yellow 
masses  of  buttery  material  in  which 
numerous  long  hairs  are  en  tallied. 
Large  quantities  of  this  material  may  be 
present. 

The  cyst  has  an  internal  lining  of 
epithelium  or  epidermis,  but  in  certain 
areas  a  more  cbmples  structure  is  de- 
veloped. Thus  sebaceous  glande  (Fig. 
464),  hairs  (Fig.  465),  bone,  and  even 
teeth  may  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
the  wall. 
The  sebaceous  glands  secrete  oil  which 
1  is  fluid  at  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
'  but  on  cooling  forms  the  buttery  mass. 
Hairs  are  shed  as  from  the  ordinary 
and  these  accumulate  amongst  the  oil 
Epidermic  cells  are  also  mixed  with  it.  Teeth  arc  sometimes  present, 
not  only  in  the  walls,  but  in  the  contents,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  a  hundred. 

These  cysts  not  infrequently  inflame  and  may  rupture,  most  fre- 
quently into  the  bladder  or  rectum,  their  peculiar  contents  being 
discharged,  and  so  revealing  the  nature  of  the  case.  According  to 
Bhind  Sutton,  dermoid  cysts  after  rupture  may  show  tranaplantationi 
on  the  peritoneum. 

6.  Cancer  of  ths  ovary  occurs  mostly  as  a  Cyst  with  cancerous 
growths  in  its  walls.  There  may  be  a  combination  of  the  colloid  or 
papillomatous  cyst  with  cancer,  or  a  partial  transformation  of  the 
former  into  the  latter.  In  the  ordinary  ovarian  cyst  the  epithelium 
haa  a  regular  iifkI  normal  arrangement,  and  we  may  call  the  tumour  in 
that  aspect  an  adenoma;  in  the  cancer  the  epithelium  is  distinctly 
abnormal  in  its  arrangement,  being  aggregated  into  indefinite  masses. 
It  may  happen  that  in  the  midst  of  the  cancer  the  epithelium  is  under- 
going metamorphosis,  so  that  cysts  are  developing  from  it  as  from  the 
more  regular  granular  tissue. 

Besides  these  cancerous  cysts  we  may  haie  a  Solid  osncerons  tamonr 
in  the  ovary,  presenting  the  usual  characters,  hut,  like  the  ovarian 
tumours,  showing  a  very  excessive  growth. 
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7.  Sarcoma  is  a  rare  tumour  in  the  ovary.  Spindle-celled  sarcoma  is 
the  more  usual  form,  but  round-celled  sarcomas  also  occur.  These 
tumours  may  also  assume  very  large  proportions,  reaching  the  size  of 
the  head  sometimes,  and  they  are  not  infrequently  bilateral.  Cysts  are 
frequently  present  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  these  may  be  simple 
serous  cysts  or  they  may  have  colloid  contents.  These  latter  may  arise 
from  glandular  structures,  and  the  disease  may  form  a  combination  of 
the  colloid  cystoma  and  the  sarcoma,  or  they  may  originate  in  a  soften- 
ing of  the  sarcomatous  tissue. 

Myoma  of  the  ovary  forms  a  hard  fibrous-looking  tumour. 

Fibroma  is  not  an  infrequent  tumour.  It  may  grow  to  very  large 
dimensions,  and  by  softening  contain  an  irregular  cystic  cavity.  The 
Chondroma  is  a  much  more  unusual  form. 

Tumours  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  excessively  rare,  but  a  few  cases 
of  papilloma  and  of  cancer  have  been  recorded. 

Tube-ovarian  cyst  is  a  name  given  to  a  condition  occasionally  met  with  in  which 
the  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube  is  adherent  to  and  communicates  with  an  ovarian 
cyst.  The  tube  is  itself  dilated  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  the  ovarian  cyst 
discharges  into  the  tube. 

The  origin  of  this  condition  is  not  always  clear.  In  some  cases  it  is  evident  that 
a  salpingitis  and  perimetritis  have  caused  adhesion  of  the  tube  to  the  ovary  and 
occlusion  of  its  orifice,  with  resulting  dilatation.  A  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
ovary  coinciding  may  lead  to  cystic  formation  in  it,  by  dilatation  of  the  Graafian 
follicles,  and  coalescence  may  result.  A  colloid  cystoma  may  coincide,  but  this  is 
a  rare  circumstance.  According  to  some  authors  a  congenital  adhesion  of  the  tubes 
to  the  ovaries  leads  to  the  tubo-ovarian  cyst  in  some  cases. 

Literature. — Waldeyer,  Eierstock  und  Ei,  1870 ;  Ck>DLEKTz,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxii. 
and  Ixxxiv.;  Olshauren,  Die  Krankheiten  der  Ovarien,  in  Pitha-Billroth*s  Handb. 
der  Chirurgie,  iv.,  1877;  Riedek,  (Gartner's  ducts)  Virch.  Arch.,  xcvi.;  De  Sinety 
and  Malassez,  Arch,  de  Phys.,  v.,  vi.,  vii.;  Foulis,  (Development  and  structure  of 
ovary)  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  xiii.;  Balfour,  (do.)  Quart.  Jour,  of  Micr.  Science, 
xviii.,  1878;  Wilson  Fox,  Med.  chir.  trans.,  xlvii.,  1864;  Spencer  Wells,  Ovarian 
and  uterine  tumours,  1882 ;  Lawson  Tait,  Path,  and  treatment  of  dis.  of  ovaries, 
4th  ed.,  1883 ;  Doran,  Tumours  of  ovary,  tube,  and  broad  ligament,  1884 ;  Howell, 
in  Mann's  Syst.  of  Gynecol.,  ii.,  1888;  Bland  Sutton,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1892,  i., 
1183;  also  Surgical  diseases  of  the  ovaries,  etc.,  1891 ;  Williams,  (with  literature) 
Papillomatous  tumours  of  the  ovary,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii.,  1892. 

B.-— The  Decidua,  Chorion  and  Placenta. 

The  pathological  changes  in  these  structures  have  been  very  imper- 
fectly investigated,  and  there  are  many  of  the  lesions  whose  nature  is 
not  clearly  understood. 

The  decidua  is  formed,  under  the  influence  of  pregnancy,  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.     This  structure  is  greatly  thickened 
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and  otherwise  altered  in  structure  in  order  to  accommodate  the  foetus. 
The  membranes  formed  by  the  foetus  are  the  chorion  and  the  amnion. 
The  former  is  originally  covered  by  villi,  which,  in  a  limited  area,  go  to 
form  the  foetal  part  of  the  placenta.  The  placenta  is  a  joint  product  of 
the  maternal  and  foetal  structures,  the  decidua  furnishing  the  maternal 
and  the  chorion  the  foetal  portion. 

1.  Affections  of  the  decidua. — It  is  generally  believed  that  diseases 
of  the  decidua  are  common  causes  of  premature  discharge  of  the  ovuiu, 
but  little  is  known  as  to  their  nature.  Atrophy  and  hypertrophy  are 
stated  to  occur,  the  latter  perhaps  as  the  result  of  inflammation. 

Inflammation  of  the  decidua  (Deciduitis  or  EiuiometHiis  decidual^) 
apparently  leads  to  various  local  thickenings  and  irregularities  of  the 
decidua.  It  occurs  when,  before  pregnancy,  there  has  been  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  The  changes  are 
observed  in  the  membrane  discharged  along  w4th  aborted  foetus. 

Hemorrhage.  The  Sanguineous  or  Fleshy  mole. — Hsemorrhage 
from  the  decidua  is  frequent  in  the  course  of  pregnancy,  and  may  be 
the  cause  of  abortion. 

In  some  cases  the  foetus  is  retained  and  the  blood  may  accumulate 
in  the  chorion  and  the  surface  of  the  amnion.  The  blood  coagulates, 
and,  the  fibrine  condensing  the  structures,  a  fleshy  mass  is  produced,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  dead  foetus  may  be  no  longer  discoverable. 
This  mass  may  remain  long  in  the  uterus,  to  be  discharged  afterwards 
as  a  fleshy  mole.  Sometimes  it  is  retained  so  long  as  to  become  infil- 
trated with  lime  salts,  a  stony  mole  being  ultimately  discharged. 

2.  Hydatid  mole. — This  is  an  aflection  of  the  chorion,  arising  by  a 
transformation  oi'  t&e  villi.  The  villi  are  branching  oflshoots  consisting 
of  mucous  tissue,  covered  by  a  layer  of  epithelium.  By  increase  of  the 
mucous  tissue  the  villi  are  converted  into  cyst-like  bodies  of  considerable 
size.  The  hydatid  mole  is  thus  formed  of  a  mass  consisting  of  the 
foetal  membranes,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  myriads  of  oval  or  round 
cyst-like  bodies  which  hang  like  grapes  on  stiilks,  and  often  hang  on 
one  another  (see  Fig.  466).  Thus  a  bulky  mass  is  formed  consisting  of 
a  multitude  of  these  berry-like  cysts.  When  the  altered  membranes 
are  opened,  a  dead  and  blighted  foetus  is  revealed,  generally  in  an  early 
stage  of  development. 

In  an  early  stage  of  development  the  villi  are  present  all  over  the 
chorion,  while  later  on  they  are  limited  to  a  certain  area  forming  the 
foetal  part  of  the  placenta.  If  the  disease  begin  early  the  cyst-hke 
bodies  are  present  all  over  the  chorion,  whereas  in  later  periods  they 
occupy  only  the  placental  surface. 

The  altered  chronic  villi  adhere  to  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  some- 
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times  are  even  embedded  in  its  substance,  bo  that  wheD  removed  the 
internal  surface  may  be  like  that  of  the  heart,  showing  prominent 
trabecule.  There  may  even  be  a  destructive  encroachment  on  the 
uterine  wall. 

The_  hydatid  mole  grows  quickly,  so  that  tb"  jn^rgprrun^'-nf  the 
uterus  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  in  a  normal  pregnancy.     The  mole  is 
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detached  at  first  in  pieces,  along  with  htemorrbage,  and  even  when  the 
bulk  of  it  is  discharged,  it  may  be  so  mixed  with  blood  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  distinguished.  The  clear  grape-like  bodies  afford  the  means 
of  distinction. 

3.  DlBBues  of  the  placenta. — The  placenta,  being  rapidly  formed 
and  being  composed  of  a  tissue  intended  for  temporary  purposes,  is 
specially  liable  to  various  degenerations  and  to  disorders  of  the 
circulation. 
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Hsemorrhage  occurs  in  the  placenta  not  infrequently,  producing 
localized  collections  of  blood,  the  condition  being  called  Apoplexy  of 
the  placenta.  The  placenta  villi  are  embedded  in  the  coagulum  and 
somewhat  concealed. 

The  White  infarction  is  a  somewhat  frequent  lesion  in  the  placenta. 
It  is  found  in  cases  where  the  child  has  been  still-born,  and  it  implies 
grave  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the  placenta.  The  infarction 
forms  a  solid  white  mass,  usually  wedge-shaped,  and  generally  multiple. 
In  it  the  villi  are  dead,  and  fibrine  or  blood  lies  in  the  spaces.  The 
lesion  has  arisen  by  a  process  of  Coagulation-necrosis  like  the  pale 
embolic  infarctions  of  the  kidney  and  spleen. 

The  cause  of  this  localized  necrosis  is  not  clear.  There  is  probably 
an  arterial  obstruction,  which  Ackermann  has  ascribed  to  a  periarteritis 
nodosa.  According  to  Kustner  serious  nutritive  disturbances  during 
pregnancy  are  regularly  followed  by  the  formation  of  numerous  white 
infarctions  of  the  placenta. 

Inflammations  of  the  placenta  are  described  as  leading  to  fibrous 
thickenings.  The  inflammation  originates  in  the  decidua  and  extends 
to  the  placental  tissue. 

A  Periarteritis  nodosa  has  been  mentioned  above  as  having  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  the  white  infarctions.  It  appears  indeed  that 
these  infarctions  are  often  regarded  as  due  to  inflammations.  The 
whole  subject  is  in  need  of  further  elucidation. 

Syphilis  leads  in  the  placenta  to  new-formation  of  granulation 
tissue  and  gummata,  causing  the  placenta  to  increase  in  bulk  and 
weight.  From  the  pressure  of  the  new-formed  tissue  on  the  vessels, 
there  is  apt  to  be  degeneration  of  the  placental  structures.  Tuber- 
culosis has  also  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  human  placenta. 

Retrograde  changes  arc  fre(|uent  in  the  placenta.  Fatty  degenera- 
tion and  calcareous  infiltration  occur  in  the  various  structures.  The 
placenta  is  sometimes  speckled  all  over  with  small  whitish  spots,  which 
are  areas  in  which  calcareous  deposition  has  occurred.  Along  with  this 
the  microscope  reveals  fatty  degeneration. 

Literature. — Spieoelbkro,  Text-book  of  Midwifery  (Syd.  Soc.  trans.).  1887. 
Hydatid  mob — Vikchow,  Geschwiilste,  i.,  409 ;  Volkmann,  (Destructive  molel 
Virch.  Arch.,  xli. ;  Jarotzky  and  \Vali>eykb,  (do.)  ibid.,  xliv.  Placenta — Maieb, 
(Inflammations)  Virch.  Arch.,  xlv. ;  Ackermann,  i7>iV/.,  xcvi. ;  Kubtner,  ihitl.^  cri.; 
ViRCHow,  (Syphilis)  Geschwiilste,  ii.,  480  ;  Fraenkel,  Ueber  Placentalsyphilis,  1873: 
ScHMORL  u.  KocKEL,  (Tubcrculosis)  Ziegler's  Beitrjige,  1894,  xvi.,  p.  313. 

C— The  Mammary  Gland. 

The  mammary  gland  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  tumours.  It  is 
also  very  liable  to  inflammations,  especially  during  lactation. 
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L— MALFORMATIONS,  INFLAMMATIONS,  ETC. 

1.  Malformations  of  the  breast. — One  or  both  mammae  may  bo 
absent.  It  is  more  frequent,  however,  to  have  supernumerary  breasts 
or  nipples,  sometimes  three,  four,  or  even  five,  instead  of  two.  The 
supernumerary  breasts  are  usually  situated  near  the  axillse,  or  under 
the  normal  ones.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  they  have  had  a 
very  abnormal  situation,  as  in  the  inguinal  region,  on  the  thigh,  or 
even  on  the  back.  They  are  usually  small  in  size,  but  in  some 
cases  they  have  produced  milk  during  lactation.  Supeniumerar}'^ 
breasts  are  more  frequent  in  males  than  females,  and  they  occur 
preponderatingly  on  the  left  side.  The  occurrence  of  additional 
mammie  is  not  altogether  extraordinary,  considering  that  in  the 
lower  animals  the  mammse  are  usually  more  in  number  than  in 
man. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  mamma. — This  occurs  not  infrequently 
about  the  period  of  puberty  or  in  connection  with  menstruation, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  related  to  lactation.  In  connection 
with  lactation,  and  especially  at  its  commencement,  the  structures 
in  the  mamma  are  the  seat  of  very  active  processes ;  there  is  hyper- 
emia and  an  active  secretion  of  milk.  Under  these  circumstances 
inflammation  is  more  readily  induced  than  usual,  but  in  cases  of 
acute,  and  more  particularly  suppurative  inflammation,  the  actual 
presence  of  an  irritant  must  be  inferred  It  may  happen  that  contrac- 
tion of  the  arteries  from  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  exposure 
to  cold,  is  capable  of  setting  up  inflammation.  Even  a  general  irrita- 
tion of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  when  the  skin  is  exposed  to  cold, 
may,  by  reflex  action  on  the  highly  excited  vascular  system  of  the 
mamma  at  the  commencement  of  lactation,  strongly  predispose  to 
inflammation.  The  actual  irritant  finds  access  in  most  cases  by  the 
nipple  and  lactiferous  ducts.  In  many  cases  it  takes  origin  in  cracks 
and  ulcers  of  the  nipple,  the  irritant  which  has  caused  the  lesion  in 
the  nipple  extending  along  the  tubes  and  causing  inflammation  in 
the  mamma.  On  the  other  hand,  an  infective  agent  may  extend 
along  the  ducts  from  without,  apart  from  any  preceding  lesion  of  the 
nipple. 

The  inflammation  is  usually  an  acute  one,  and  is  accompanied  by 
exudation,  the  interstitial  tissue  being  packed  with  leucocytes  and 
the  breast  hardened.  This  hardening  is  often  local,  as  the  inflam- 
mation is  usually  to  some  extent  limited  to  certain  parts  of  the 
breast.  Very  often  the  exudation  of  leucocytes  goes  on  to  actual 
suppuration  and  the  formation  of  Abscess,  sometimes  with  sloughing 
of  the  tissue.     The  abscess  so  formed  may  have  extensive  ramifica- 
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tions  in  the  mamma,  especially  if  the  pus  does  not  get  vent  externally. 
After  evacuation  the  cavity  fills  with  granulation  cells,  and  finally 
closes,  and  a  cicatrix  is  formed. 

A  Chronic  inflammation  resulting,  after  the  usual  manner  of  inter- 
stitial inflammations,  in  induration  of  the  organ,  has  been  described, 
but  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

3.  Hypertrophy  of  the  mamma. — In  some  cases  the  mammae  under- 
go a  progressive  enlargement  from  the  new-formation  of  proper 
mammary  tissue.  In  this  way  the  gland  may  come  to  weigh  as 
much  as  thirteen  pounds.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  simple 
enlargement  of  the  fat  around  the  mamma  {lipoma  capsulare)  may 
imitate  hypertrophy,  which  may  also  be  simulated  by  diffuse  tumours 
of  the  gland. 

4.  Tuberculosis  of  the  mamma. — This,  although  probably  rather 
frequent,  has  only  recently  been  fully  recognized  although  conditions 
of  the  breast  designated  scrofulous  have  been  long  known.  There 
may  be  isolated  caseous  masses  or  they  may  be  more  confluent. 
The  caseous  matter  undergoes  softening  and  opens  spontaneously 
on  the  surface  or  is  punctured.  The  result  is  usually  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fistulous  opening.  Probably  many  of  the  cases  of  chronic 
mastitis  and  of  cold  abscess  are  tubercular. 

The  tuberculosis  of  the  mamma  may  be  secondary  to  that  of  the 
lungs  or  other  organs,  but  it  may  be  primary.  According  to  Verneuil 
the  bacilli  may  find  entrance  by  the  milk  ducts,  and  multiply  in 
the  glandular  structures. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  mamma  occurs  not  infrequently  in  cows  which  are  the 
subject  of  tuberculosis  of  other  parts.  This  fact  is  of  importance  because  the 
bacilli  frequently  find  their  way  into  the  milk  in  such  cases. 

5.  Syphilis  of  the  mamma. — This  is  very  uncommon,  but  cases 
of  gumma  in  the  breast  have  been  recorded. 

literatnre. — Malformations — ScANzoNi,Krankh.  der  weibl.  Briiste,  1855 ;  Vxlpkac, 
Traits  des  malad.  du  sein,  1858 ;  Maschat,  Anom.  de  la  mammelle,  1883;  Mitchell 
Bruce,  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  xiii. ;  Sneddon,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  x.,  1878; 
Leicutenstern,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxiii.,  1878;  Champneys,  Med.  chir.  trans.,  1887. 
Tuberculosis — Durant,  New  York  Med.  Jour. ,  1884 ;  Dcbar,  Des  tuberc.  de  la 
mammelle,  1881 ;  Verchere,  (Verneuil)  Des  portes  d'entr^  de  la  tuberculose, 
1884 ;  Berchtold,  Ueb.  Mammatuberculose,  1890 ;  Roger  Williams,  Dis.  of 
breast,  1804.  Syphilvt — Gromo,  Ck)ntnb.  k  I'^tude  des  gommes  du  sein,  1878: 
Hutchinson,  (Chancres  on  nipples)  Syphilis,  1887,  pp.  101  and  118 ;  Landreau. 
Syphilomes  mammaires,  1874  ;  Lancereaux,  Traits  de  la  Syph.,  1866 ;  Buhsteap 
and  Taylor,  Treat,  on  vener.  dis.  Hypertrophy — Labarraoue,  Hypertr.  g^n^ralede 
la  gl.  mammaire,  1875  ;  Oli>han,  L'Hypertrophie  mammaire,  1880. 
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II.— TUMOURS  OF  THE  MAMMA. 


The  female  breast  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  seats  of  tumours, 
and  they  present  considerable  variety  in  form. 

As  the  two  constituents  of  the  breast  are  the  proper  glandular 
structures  and  the  connective-tissue  stroma,  so  tumours  are  derived 
from  one  or  other  of  these,  and  belong  to  the  connective-tissue  or 
epithelial  forms.  But  the  connective-tissue  tumours  do  not  originate 
in  a  particular  small  piece  of  tissue,  and  grow  so  as  to  displace  the 
remaining  structures;  on  the  contrary,  they  usually  involve  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  gland  and  sometimes  its  whole  extent.  Hence 
they  enclose  more  or  less  the  glandular  elements,  and  it  may  be 
impossible  to  say  whether  these  are  increased  so  as  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  tumour.  Moreover,  these  glandular  elements  are  subject  to 
great  alterations,  consisting  of  contortions  and  dilatations,  which  also 
give  their  character  to  the  tumours,  producing  fissures  and  cysts  in 
them.  Again,  the  tumour  tissue  frequently  grows  into  the  cysts,  pro- 
ducing the  so-called  intracystic  growths,  which  sometimes  assume  a 
papillomatous  character. 

It  will  be  inferred  that  the  distinction  between  connective-tissue  and 
glandular  tumours  is  frequently  difficult,  and  that  dilatation  of  the 
gland  structures,  implying,  as  it  does,  new-formation  of  these,  gives  a 
partly  glandular  character  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  tumours. 

The  atypical  mammary  tumours  show  a  great  preponderance  in 
frequency,  especially  the  cancers.  According  to  statistics  collected  by 
Gross,  there  were  in  973  tumours,  832  cancers  (85*5  per  cent.),  and 
77  sarcomas. 

Amongst  the  typical  tumours,  the  lipoma,  chondroma,  and  myoma 
are  excessively  rare,  and  require  little  notice. 

LliK>ina  occurs  doubtfully  as  a  solid  tumour  in  the  midst  of  the  gland.  The 
Lipoma  capsulare  is  also  rare.  In  it  the  adipose  tissue  around  the  gland  undergoes 
great  increase,  while  the  gland  itself  atrophies.  Such  tumours  may  assume 
enormous  dimensions,  weighing  up  to  100  pounds. 

Chondroma  rarely  occurs  as  an  independent  tumour,  but  cartilage  is  sometimes 
found  in  sarcomas  and  cancers.  Bone  sometimes  exists  in  fibromas,  causing  a 
partial  conversion  of  them. 

Myoma  (leiomyoma)  sometimes  develops  in  connection  with  the  nipple.  Billroth 
observed  a  case  in  which  striated  muscle  existed  in  an  adeno-sarcoma. 

1.  Adenoma  and  Fibroma.  Adeno-fibroma. — The  boundaries  be- 
tween the  adenoma  and  fibroma  are  not  well  marked.  They  are  both 
slow-growing,  non-malignant  tumours,  generally  of  hard  consistence, 
distinctly  encapsuled,  and  not  infrequently  multiple.     Many  tumours 
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which  are  regarded  aa  glandular  by  some  authors  are  ijescribcd  m 

fibronios  by  others. 
The  Adenoma  is  a  purely  glandular  tumour.  It  occurs  either  iu  the 
substance  of,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the 
gland.  It  has  a  tleahy 
feel  and  a  lohulated  out- 
line. On  section  it  i) 
white  in  colour  and 
frequently  shows  cysU. 
but  without  intracystic 
growth. 

There  is  preserved  in  thf 
UuBeum  of  the  Wectera  In- 
tirmary  a  glandular  tamoDr 
whose  gilualion  was  behind 
Ihe  gland,  whioli  liad  to  bt 
cut  through  in  order  U> 
remove  it.  The  tninoar 
KiK.  407.—S1  o(  de  oni»  d(  n  in  n  11     (.1*  dulsr     was   almnat    like    a    sup«- 

fllirouK  tiHHiie        uo  Dumerary  mamma,  and  bwi 

to  the  naked  e;e  and  minv- 

Bcopiunlly  very      uch  tic  structiire  ot  a        act    e  mamma  (see  Fig.  mi).     Tit 

tumour  was    emove  I  from  a  voung  led]  aged  21,  and  had  been  observed  for  m 

years,  (jrowing  latterly  110  e  rap  lly 

Under  the  niieroscopo  the  adenomii  presents  elongated  and  eidai^ 
acini  and  ducts  (sou  Fig.  02,  p.  23-1,  and  Fig.  467),  and  these  commonly 
show  dilatjition,  so  that  cysts  are  present  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  Fibroma  or  Adeno-flbroma  is  a  har<l  fibrous  tumour,  generally 
with  a  lobnlated  outline,  and  distinctly  encnpsuled.  On  auction  it 
shows  a  glistening,  fi>irous  iippearanco,  but  this  is  rarely  homogeneuui 
There  are  usually,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  indications  of  the  presenc* 
of  glandular  structures,  and  these  arc  often  dilated  into  cysts.  The 
whole  tumour  may  be  a  congeries  of  cavities,  which  only  partly  contain 
fluiil,  but  are  lai'gely  filled  up  with  foliaceous  or  dendiitie  structur« 
COmpoHcd  of  tumour  tissue  projecting  into  them. 

These  tumours  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  calcareous  deiiosition  ami 
of  osseous  formation.  Therii  may  be  a  partial  myxomatous  trans- 
formation loading  in  this  way  to  cysts. 

Under  the  microscope  wavy  iibrous  tissue  predominates.  There  are 
also  glandular  structures  visible,  which  are  either  ill-developed  or  con- 
torted and  dilated  jis  in  Figs.  468  and  469. 

2.  ICyzoma.— In  this  rare  form  of  mammary  tumour,  the  mucou 
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tissue  develops  from  the  stroma  of  the  gland,  and  it  may  involve  one 
or  more  lobules,  or  the  whole  glaiKl,  which  is  then  converted  into  a 
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I>u1ky  tunionr.  SomctioieH  the  mucous  tissui:  gi'ows  into  the  milk 
duets,  forming;  the  Mijj^omu  iiilriinniiilinilnre  iirWi-K'tiif  of  Viit-how. 

The  tisane  m;iy  be  pnro  mucous  tisRiie,  but  it  in  subject  to  various 
modification's.  It  may  be  unduly  cclhilar  so  as  to  appronch  to  the 
wirconm,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  fat  or  filimuB  tissue.  It  also  contains 
glandular  tissue,  which  may  Iw  dilati'd  into  cystH. 

This  foini  is  more  malignant  than  the  adeno-libi-omii,  Ix-ing  more 
liable  to  recur  after  removal. 

3.  Sarcoma.  Adeno-sarcoma.  Cysto-Barcoma.— The  two  la-st-mcn- 
tioned  names  imjily  that  the  glandular  structures  taktt  an  important 
part  in  giving  thai-aeter  to  Mareoman  of  the  mamma,  although  the 
con ne(?tive-t issue  stiii<tui-es  an-  those  essentially  cngiigeil. 

The  lint'  of  demaifalion  Ix-twi'en  the  Sjtrcoma  and  the  fibroma  is  not 
alMohitcly  distinct,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  latter  may 
dcvitio])  into  iht'  former  by  an  atypical  process  of  growth  8U|»erveniiig. 

The  Hpinillc-celled  sarcoma  is  the  commoni'st  form.  The  cells  are 
usually  small,  and  there  may  be  a  i-onsiderablu  amount  of  fibrous  iutci- 
eellnlar  substAuce.  The  tumour  is  usually  hai'd  and  variously  modified 
by  the  pivsence  of  glatid  tissue.     The  rr)und-ccl]cd  sarcoma  is  uruisual. 
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and  generally  forms  a  soft  tumour.  The  cells  may  be  small  ao  as  to  be 
like  lymphoid  cells,  or  lai^er.  The  giant-celled  sarcoma  is  very  rare; 
there  are  smaller  cells  and  gigantic  ones.  The  pigmented  Barcoma  is 
also  rare  ;  the  cells  are  usually  round,  but  sometimes  spindle-shaped. 

The  sarcoma  is  generally  solitary.  It  may  be  distinctly  demarcated, 
occupying  a  small  part  of  the  breast,  but  it  not  infrequently  extends  so 
as  to  involve  the  whole  mamma.  It  may  grow  slowly,  but  is  apt,  after 
a  period  of  slow  growth,  suddenly  to  enlarge  rapidly. 

The  Adeno-sarcoma  is  a  tumour  in  which  the  glandular  stmcturei 
are  specially  abundant.  It  is  usually  a  small  comparatively  isolated 
tumour,  somewhat  resembling  the  adeno-fibroma,  and,  like  this  tumour, 
it  is  not  infrequently  multiple.  Under  the  microscope  it  usually  shows 
abundant  glandular  structures  somewhat  contorted,  with  a  spindle- 
celled  tissue  between. 

The  Cyato-sarcoma  shows  many  gradations.  There  may  be  such 
simple  dilatations  as  those  indicated  in  Fig.  469,  or  there  may  be  large 
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cavities.      Great  complication  is   sometimes    produced  by  intracvstic 
growth  of  the  sarcomatous  tissue,  as  in  the  cystic-fibroma. 

Besides  these  variations  due  to  the  mixture  with  glandular  tissue, 
the  sarcoma  is  subject  to  other  modifications.  It  may  contain  Car- 
tilage, as  in  the  case  from  which  Fig.  470  was  taken.  In  this  case  the 
tuniiiur  contained  well-formed  fibrous  tissue  and  cartilage,  but  also, 
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arttUfftDous  part  of  a 
fld  b»td«  iipEndle-Cflllfld  uja  aanjua 

1  internal  org&na,  the  metastasis  occiiiring  by 


apparently  as  a  more  recent  development,  spindle-celled  tissue,  and  a 
tisane  consisting  of  closely  aggregated  cartilage  cells  with  little  hyaline 
matrix.     Bone  also  occurs  occasionally. 

HaooaB  trajiBformation  sometimes  occurs,  and  cysts  may  arise  in 
this  way.    There  is  also 
fatty  degeneration,  cal-  (3V!^ffc 

careous  infiltration,  and         -',^; .e. 
htemorrhage,   especially     --;i;S':X'| 
in  the  quickly  growii^      ^S^i^s^ 
and  softer  forms. 

Sarcomas  are  very  ma- 
lignant. On  removal 
they  are  even  more  apt 
to  return  than  cancers, 
and  they  also  tend  by 
metastasis  to  give  rise 
to  secondary  tumours  i: 
the  blood. 

i.  C&ncer  of  the  mamma. — According  to  what  has  been  stated  in 
the  general  section  of  this  work,  we  have,  in  cancer,  an  aberrant  growth 
of  epithelium  as  the  foundation  process.  In  the  more  usual  or  ordilUTy 
cancers  the  process  hegine  in  the  glandular  acini.  At  the  growing 
margin  of  the  tumour  the  epithelium  of  the  acini  is  seen  to  be  pro- 
liferating, BO  that  the  acini  are  distended  and  enlarged.  Alotig  with 
the  new-formation  of  epithelium  in  the  acini  there  is  a  formation  of 
round  cells  in  the  connective  tissue  around.  The  epithelium  of  the 
acini  next  grows  through  the  basement  membrane,  forming  penetrating 
processes,  and  the  round  cells  develop  connective  tissue  which  fre- 
quently causes  great  contraction  of  the  tumour  (Scirrhus).  It  is  as  if 
the  epithelium,  growing  outwards,  acted  as  an  irritant,  causing  inflam- 
matory new-formation  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  gland.  Where 
the  ease  is  very  chronic  the  connective-tissue  formation  may  be  very 
pronounced,  but  when  more  acute  the  epithelial  elements  preponderate. 

A  special  group  of  cases  has  been  distinguished  by  Thin  under  the 
name  of  Dnct  cancer.  The  peculiarity  of  this  class  is  that  the  lesion 
begins  in  the  large  ducts  near  the  nipple,  and  extends  from  these,  first 
to  the  smaller  ducts  and  then  to  the  glandular  parenchyma.  The 
ducts,  larger  and  smaller,  are  distended  with  growing  epithelium.  The 
tumour  in  the  gland  itself  has  the  characters  of  ordinary  cancer,  so  that 
the  name  duct  cancer  refers  chiefly  to  the  mode  of  invasion. 

Paget's  dieease  or  Eczema  of  the  nipple,  also  called  Darier's 
disease,  frequently  precedes  or  accompanies  the  occurrence  of  cancer 
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clear.  Perhaps  the  most  prolable  suggestion  in  that  the  t 
agent  bcf^ins  hy  jicting  on  the  surface  structures,  and  afterward) 
extends  by  the  nipple  into  the  (hic-ts,  producing  duct  cancer.  A 
further  cxteusion  into  the  gland  leads  to  the  lesions  of  oi-dinary  cancer. 
According  to  Thin,  however,  the  cancer  of  the  ducts  is  present  from 
the  first,  bnt  is  concealed  by  the  eczema. 

In  its  atypical  growth  the  glandular  epithelium  sends  its  processes 
into  the  Lymphatic  spaces  of  the  connective  tissue.     There  is  com- 
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monly  a  further  extension  to  the  lymphatics  outside  the  gland.  These 
are  sometimes  seen  distended  by  cancerous  growth,  but  even  without 
this  obvious  involvement  the  infection  has  often  spread  to  the  axillary 
glands.  These  may  be  but  slightly  enlarged  and  yet  the  seat  of 
distinct  cancerous  new-formation. 

Forms  of  cancer  of  the  mamma. — The  various  forms  are  not 
absolutely  separable  one  from  the  other.  They  all  originate  in  the 
glandular  structures,  and  they  are  distinguishable  chiefly  by  variations 
in  the  proportion  of  cells  and  stroma,  and  also  by  the  transformations 
of  these. 

(a)  Fibrous  cancer.  Scirrhus. — This  is  the  commonest  form,  con- 
stituting about  95*5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  (Gross).  The  epithelial 
masses  form  elongated  processes  (see  under  Cancer)  in  the  midst 
of  an  excessive  stroma  composed  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  epithelial 
cells  are  often  atrophied  so  that  in  some  parts  of  the  tumour  there  is 
little  beyond  dense  connective  tissue.  The  cancer  commonly  forms  a 
limited  infiltration  of  a  part  of  the  gland  rather  than  a  proper  tumour, 
and  as  the  tissue  contracts  there  is  commonly  an  actual  diminution  of 
bulk  with  great  induration.  The  gland  is  distorted  and  puckered 
towards  the  affected  part. 

Very  often  the  disease  is  continuous  with  the  nipple,  and  by  the 
dragging  of  the  tissue  the  nipple  is  drawn  in,  sometimes  even  forming 
an  umbilicated  depression.  The  tumour  is  very  irregular  in  its 
extension  in  the  gland,  and  it  very  often  happens  that  in  the  midst 
of  hard  scirrhous  tissue  some  Adipose  tissue  appears.  In  like  manner 
pieces  of  the  gland  tissue  may  crop  up  amidst  the  contracting  tumour. 

The  skin  is  frequently  involved  in  the  cancer.  The  cancer  reaching 
the  skin  sends  narrow  processes  of  epithelium  amongst  the  connective 
tissue,  which  forms  the  cutis  vera,  so  as  to  produce  an  infiltration  and 
thickening  of  this  structure.  When  the  skin  is  largely  replaced  by  the 
cancerous  tissue  Ulceration  usually  occurs,  generally  beginning  about 
the  site  of  the  nipple  and  areola.  The  ulcer,  at  first  a  mere  excoriation, 
is  liable  to  become  crater-shaped  with  dense  prominent  walls.  Some- 
times after  formation  of  the  ulcer  the  growth  of  the  cancer  becomes 
more  rapid. 

When  the  mamma  is  cut  into,  either  the  whole  gland  or  a  portion  of 
it  is  seen  to  be  occupied  by  a  dense  mass  of  a  greyish  colour  on  the  cut 
surface.  It  is  sVery  hard  to  cut,  and  the  cut  surface  is  commonly 
concave,  the  elasticity  of  the  dense  connective  tissue  producing  retrac- 
tion. In  the  general  grey  basis  there  are  various  whitish  or  yellowish 
pieces  which  represent  the  remains  of  mammary  or  adipose  tissue,  or 
the  cancerous  epithelium  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration.     If  the  cut 
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Fi|f.  472.  -Cells  iu  the  juice  scraped  from  a  Hcirrhus  of 
mamma.  They  are  of  very  irregulaj*  shape.  Most  of  them 
contain  several  niicloi  and  some  daughter  cells,     x  200. 


surface  be  scraped  a  thickish  juice  is  obtained,  which  microscopic 
examination  shows  to  be  composed  of  epithelial  cells  and  their  debris. 
Many  of  the  cells  are  large  and  well-formed  though  variously  shaped, 

while  some  may  contain 
enclosures  which,  under  the 
newer  \dew8,  are  regarded 
as  parasitic.  The  cells  have 
often  double  nuclei  (see 
Fig.  472).  There  are  also 
free  nuclei  which  have 
escaped  from  cells  as  a 
result  of  mechanical  inter- 
ference in  the  process  of 
preparing  the  specimen. 
Many  of  the  cells  present 
fatty  degeneration  ;  in  fact, 
very  often  nearly  all  contain  fatty  granules,  and  there  are  some 
completely  degenerated,  showing  nothing  but  an  aggregation  of  hi 
drops  like  the  compound  granular  corpuscle. 

The  secondary  tumours  in  the  lymphatic  glands  also  show  au 
excessive  development  of  fibrous  stroma,  which,  however,  usually  forms 
a  more  distinct  mesh  work  than  that  in  the  mamma,  while  the  epithelial 
cells  form  more  definite  groups. 

(b)  Soft  or  Acute  cancer. — This  forms  the  opposite  extreme  to 
scirrhus,  and  there  are  all  intervening  grades.  In  the  soft  cancer  we 
have  a  bulky  tumour  of  soft  consistence  and  rapid  growth.  There  is  a 
well-formed  alveolar  stroma,  and  the  cells  are  somewhat  loosely  con- 
tained  in  it.  The  tumour  involves  neighbouring  tissues,  very  readily 
infiltrating  the  skin,  subjacent  muscle,  and  even  the  osseous  ribs  and 
the  pleura.  This  form  is  sometimes  present  simultaneously  in  both 
breasts.  On  section  the  tumour  presents  a  grey  brain-like  appearance. 
The  juice  furnishes  numerous  cells,  which  are  arranged  in  groups. 
As  the  tumour  commonly  extends  to  the  skin,  we  may  have  ulcers 
with  fungating  prominence  of  the  tissue.  The  lymphatic  glands  are 
early  affected,  and  they  also  may  ulcerate. 

Many  large  tumours  of  the  mamma  of  comparatively  rapid  growth  do  not 
correspond  with  the  description  either  of  the  soft  or  meduUary  cancer  or  of 
scirrhus.  In  tlieir  minute  structure  they  are  more  like  scirrhus,  and  perhaps  may 
be  designated  Acute  sciirlias.  They  have  a  remarkably  fine  fibrous  stroma,  bat  it 
forms  distinct  meshes  in  which  the  epithelial  masses  are  contained  with  consider- 
able regularity.  The  cancer  cells  are  large  and  essentially  like  those  in  scirrhus. 
The  tumour  as  a  whole  also  is  hard,  this  depending  on  the  abundance  and 
density  of  the  stroma. 
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(c)  Colloid  cancer. — Aa  compared  with  scirrhus,  this  is  a  rare 
form  of  tumour,  constituting  about  1*34  per  cent,  of  the  total  cases. 
Colloid  degeneration  may  affect  the  cells  of  an  ordinary  cancer,  pro- 
ducing a  partial  metamorphosis.  In  true  colloid  cancer,  however, 
the  tissue  as  a  whole  presents,  from  the  first,  a  tendency  to  colloid 
degeneration.  The  entire  mamma  is  commonly  affected,  and  it  is 
greatly  enlarged,  while  it  presents  a  hard  feeling  like  that  of  acute 
scirrhus.  On  section  the  tumour  has  a  flickering  gelatinous  appear- 
ance. Under  the  microscope  there  is  the  usual  pronounced  stroma 
with  colloid  material  in  the  meshes.  In  the  midst  of  the  colloid 
masses  there  are  often  seen  groups  of  cells,  the  remains  of  the 
epithelium. 

A  very  infrequent  variety  is  sometimes  described  under  the  desig- 
nation Mucous  cancer.  It  forms  a  large  gelatinous  tumour  which, 
on  microscopic  examination,  shows  epithelial  masses  embedded  in  a 
gelatinous  flickering  stroma. 

Cysts  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  cancers,  but  in  some  cases 
cystic  formation  is  so  characteristic  as  to  warrant  the  name  of  Cystic 
cancer. 

5.  Cysts  of  the  mamma. — It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that 
cysts  frequently  complicate  other  tumours,  especially  adeno-fibromas  or 
sarcomas,  but  sometimes  cancers.  Cysts  also  occur  independently,  and 
they  too  most  frequently  originate  from  the  gland  structures. 

Most  cysts  of  the  mamma  belong  to  the  group  of  Retention  cysts, 
arising  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  ducts.  The  cause  of 
obstruction  is  sometimes  an  interstitial  inflammation,  and  in  that  case 
the  cysts  will  usually  be  small  and  multiple,  just  as  they  are  in  the 
kidneys  in  interstitial  nephritis.  In  other  cases  the  cause  is  obscure, 
and  as  the  cysts  may  assume  a  large  size  the  origin  is  perhaps 
embryonic. 

(1)  Multiple  cysts  in  old  people  {Involution  cysts)  occur  in  connection 
with  involution  of  the  gland.  The  cysts  are  usually  small,  about  the 
size  of  small  shot  or  hemp-seed,  but  may  be  larger.  When  unopened 
they  have  a  greenish  or  blackish  appearance,  and  they  contain  a  glairy 
fluid  in  which  fat  and  epithelial  cells  are  present. 

(2)  Simple  cysts  may  grow  to  a  large  size,  forming  tense  thin- walled 
sacs.  They  are  usually  single,  but  if  of  small  size  they  may  be 
multiple.  Their  contents  vary  considerably,  being  usually  serous  or 
sero-sanguineous,  but  sometimes  they  are  deep  brown  in  colour,  and 
contain  isX,  and  cholestearinc.  In  some  cases  they  contain  milky  fluid, 
in  which  case  they  would  be  called  galactoceles. 

(3)  Galactoceles  or  Lacteal  cysts  arise  usually  when  the  gland  is 
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active.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nipple, 
arising  by  dilatation  of  the  larger  ducts.  They  contain  milk,  usually 
like  ordinary  milk,  but  sometimes  altered  so  as  to  resemble  cream  or 
thickish  oil,  or  curd,  or  butter.  These  cysts  are  usually  solitary,  and 
are  very  rare. 

(4)  Connective  tissue  cysts  have  been  recently  described  and  are 
supposed  to  be  of  lymphatic  origin.  They  have  thick  walls  and  the 
connective  tissue  may  be  indurated  around  them.  Hence  they 
resemble  scirrhus  in  their  clinical  aspects.  The  internal  surface  is 
lined  i^'ith  a  flat  endothelium.     The  cysts  are  single  or  multiple. 

Parasites  in  the  mamma. — The  only  parasite  of  any  consequence  ib 
the  Echinococcus  which  forms  hydatid  cysts.  These  may  be  witJi 
difficulty  discriminated  from  simple  cysts,  and  as  there  is  sometimei 
considerable  induration  around  them,  they  may  also  be  mistaken  for 
cancers. 

The  Cysticercus  cellulosSB  has  also  been  observed  in  the  mammi 
(Guermonprez). 

Literature. — Tumourft — Astley  Cooper,  lUustr.  of  dis.  of  breast,  1829 ;  Bibkeit, 
Dis.  of  breast,  in  Holmes'  Surg.,  iv.,  1870;  Velpeau,  Treatise  on  dis.  of  breast 
(Syd.  Soc.  transl.),  1856;  Billroth,  Die  Erankh.  der  weibl.  Brustdriisen,  1880; 
Creiohton,  Phys.  and  path,  of  breast,  2nd  ed.,  1886;  Gross,  Treat,  on  Tumours  of 
mammary  gland,  1880,  and  article  in  Mann's  Syst.  of  Gynecology,  1888 ;  Bbtast, 
Diseases  of  breast,  1887 ;  Roger  Williams,  Dis.  of  breast,  1894.  Eczema  of  nipple 
— Paget,  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Bep.,  1874;  Butlin,  Med.  cbir.  trans.,  Ix.  and  Im.; 
Thin,  Path,  trans.,  xxxii.,  1881,  p.  218;  Munro,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  xvi.,  1881; 
Darier,  Ann.;de  Dermat.,  x.,  1889;  Wickham,  Arch,  de  path,  exper.,  ii.,  1890;  Bold, 
Arch.  f.  Dermat.,  xxiii.,  1891;  Petersen,  Centralb.  f.  Bakt.,  xiv.,  1893;  Hutchiv- 
SON,  Jr.,  Path,  trans.,  xli.,  1890,  p.  214.  Cytfts — Gross  and  Bbtant,  1.  c.  Para- 
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Thomas,  Hydatid  disease,  1894,  vol.  ii. 

Subsection  II.— DISEASES  OF  THE  MALE  GENERATIVE 

ORGANS. 

A. — The  Testicle  and  Tunica  Vaginalis. 

I.  Malformations  and  Misplacements  of  the  testicle. — The  testicle 
may  be  absent  on  one  or  both  sides,  while  the  vesiculas  seminales 
and  vasa  deferentia  are  perfect.  Or  the  vas  deferens  may  be  deficient 
while  the  testis  is  well  developed. 

Imperfect  descent  of  the  testis,  or  Cryptorchismos,  is  a  veiy 
frequent  and  important  condition.  The  descent  of  the  testis  occurs 
normally  before  birth,  but  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the 
organ  has  not  yet  appeared  externally  at  birth.     In  the  majority  of 
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such  cases  it  comes  down  within  the  first  week,  but  it  is  sometimes 
delayed  for  months  or  a  year,  or  even  till  puberty.  When  thus 
delayed  the  descent  is  very  often  imperfect,  so  that  the  gland 
remains  in  the  inguinal  canal  or  at  the  ring.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  testis  may  be  retained  throughout  life  in  the  abdomen.  The 
testicle  retained  in  the  abdomen  or  on  the  way  down  is  usually  imper- 
fectly developed,  and  although  apparently  of  normal  size,  it  does  not 
generally  contain  spermatozoa  in  its  tubules.  It  is  also  more  prone  to 
Inflammation  and  to  the  Formation  of  tumours  than  the  normally 
placed  testis,  especially  when  retained  in  the  inguinal  canal  where  it  is 
exposed  to  external  violence.  Gangrene  is  also  of  occasional  occurrence 
in  a  retained  testicle.  It  may  arise  from  inflammation  occurring  while 
the  testis  is  in  a  restricted  space,  more  especially  in  the  groin,  or  it 
may  result  from  torsion  of  the  cord  including  its  artery.  When  it  is 
late  of  descending,  the  accompanying  pouch  of  peritoneum,  which  forms 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  is  apt  to  remain  open  and  so  to  induce  a  Con- 
genital hernia. 

Besides  these  congenital  misplacements,  we  may  have  the  testis 
descending  into  the  crural  canal,  or  into  the  perineum. 

2.  Inflammation  of  testicle  and  epididymis.  Epididymitis. 
Orchitis. — Most  inflammations  begin  in  the  epididymis,  and  may 
remain  limited  to  it  or  extend  to  the  testicle.  In  the  causation  two 
groups  of  cases  are  recognizable,  one  in  which  an  affection  of  the 
urethra  has  preceded  the  disease,  and  the  other  in  which  the  infection 
has  occurred  through  the  blood. 

To  the  first  group  belong  cases  of  urethritis,  chiefly  gonorrhoeal,  also 
cases  in  which  the  inflammation  has  succeeded  catheterization.  In 
explanation  of  the  transference  of  the  inflammation  from  the  urethra  to 
the  testis  the  terms  metastasis  and  sympathy  have  been  used.  It  may 
be  that  reflex  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  testicle  may  induce  a 
testitis,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  in  most  cases  there  is  an 
actual  propagation  of  the  inflammation  by  the  vas  deferens.  The 
urethritis  of  gonorrhoea  is  due  to  a  specific  microbe,  which  may  advance 
by  multiplication,  and  after  catheterization  there  may  be  a  septic 
urethritis  and  microbes  may  similarly  extend.  This  implies  that  the 
vas  deferens  is  inflamed  in  its  course  from  the  one  situation  to  the 
other,  and  there  are  often  symptoms  of  this. 

Orchitis  is  an  occasional  accompaniment  of  Parotitis  or  Mumps.  It 
is  probable  that  here  the  two  local  manifestations  are  due  to  the  specific 
infection  which  is  present  in  the  blood.  Orchitis  also  occasionally 
accompanies  or  succeeds  certain  other  general  diseases,  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  small-pox,  gout,  scarlet  fever,  and  acute  tonsillitis. 
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The  inflammation  usually  begins  in  the  epididymis,  and  generally 
remains  almost  limited  to  that  structure.  There  is  hypereemia  and 
serous  exudation  producing  great  swelling.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
often  serous  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  testis  itself  is  usually 
but  slightly  swollen.  There  may  be  resolution  without  suppuration,  or 
the  disease  may  become  chronic,  or  suppuration  may  occur.  In  the 
latter  case  an  abscess  or  abscesses  form  in  the  epididymis  or  testicle, 
and  these  may  burst  externally.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abscess  maj 
dry -in  and  form  a  caseous  mass,  which  becomes  surrounded  by  a  flbrou& 
capsule.     This  mass  may  ultimately  become  calcareous. 

Chronic  orchitis  may  ainsc  out  of  an  acute  attack,  whether  suppura- 
tive or  not.  Most  cases  of  so-called  spontaneous  orchitis  are  really 
syphilitic  or  tubercular.  The  ordinary  chronic  orchitis  is  characterixed 
by  new-formation  of  connective  tissue  in  the  stroma  of  the  organ,  and 
consequent  induration  of  it.  The  tubules  atrophy  and  the  whole  orgao 
is  reduced  in  bulk  and  hardened.  Generally  on  section  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  tunica  albuginea  and  the  septa,  which  proceed  towards  the 
mediastinum,  are  greatly  thickened.  At  the  same  time  then*  is 
frequently  adhesion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  so  as  to  obliterate  the  sac. 

3.  Syphilitic  disease  of  the  testicle. — This  occurs  in  two  forms, 
namely,  as  a  late  manifestation  of  the  secondary  stage  or  as  a  tertiary 
lesion.  In  the  former  case  there  is  a  generalized  inflammation  leading 
to  induration  like  a  chronic  orchitis.  The  albuginea  is  thickened  and 
the  trabeculae  are  enlarged  as  they  converge  towards  the  mediastinum. 
In  the  tertiary  form  there  is  more  abundant  granulation  tissue  along 
with  gumma ta.  The  gumma ta  may  undergo  caseous  necrosis,  and  hy 
coalescence  of  neighbouring  tumours  we  may  have  considerable  masses 
of  caseous  material.  In  the  midst  of  this  caseous  material  the  outlines 
of  the  seminal  tubes  can  sometimes  be  made  out,  indicating  that  the 
necrosis  has  overtaken  the  proper  tissue  as  well  as  the  new-formed. 

4.  Tuberculosis  of  the  testicle. — This  is  a  somewhat  frequent  disease, 
occurring  not  uncommonly  in  childhood  and  youth.  The  path  by  which 
the  tubercle  bacillus  reaches  the  organ  has  not  been  unequivocallj 
determined.  The  fact  that  the  epididymis  is  usually  the  primary  seat 
suggests  an  extension  from  the  urethra,  as  in  the  case  of  gonorrhceal 
epididymitis.  But  in  the  present  case  tuberculosis  of  the  urethra  does 
not  precede  that  of  the  testicle,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  that  the 
bacilli  can  travel  up  the  long  urethra  of  the  male  and  thence  along  the 
vas  deferens,  in  both  cases  against  the  current  of  the  fluid  conveyed  by 
these  tubes,  in  order  to  lodge  in  the  epididymis,  and  that  without 
producing  any  disease  in  the  passage.  It  is  more  probable  that  infection 
is  through  the  blood,  the  condition  being  analogous  to  tuberculosis  of 
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the  bonos.     This  conclusioD  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  injury  to  the 
teatis  is  undoubt«dly,  ia  some  cases,  an  element  in  the  causation. 

As  a  general  rule  the  tuberculosis  begins  in  the  epididymis.  The 
result  is  great  thickening  and  the  formation  of  a  caseous  mass,  enclosed 
very  often  in  a  firm  fibrous  capsule.  ^ 

Thus  a  firm  elongated  tumour  may 
form  behind  and  partly  surround  the 
testicle  (see  Fig.  473),  In  the  testicle 
also  caseous  centres  form  at  first 
isolated,  but  afterwards  running  to- 
gether into  considerable  masses  The 
caseous  masses  are  very  dense,  but 
after  a  time  they  generally  break 
down,  and,  having  burst  externally 
tedious  fistulie  are  the  consequence 

When  the  testicle  is  examined  in 
section  the  caseous  structure  is  seen 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  transparent 
grey  tissue,  in  which  tubercles  are 
present  This  inflammatory  and 
tubercular  structure  by  its  pressure 
destroys  the  tubules  for  the  most  ' 
part,  and  portions  of  necrosed  tubules 
are  sometimes  expelled  along  with  the  softened  caseous  matenal 

Tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  sometimes  leads  after  it  has  discharged 
externally,  to  a  protrusion  of  the  teaticulai  tissue  constituting  the 
BO-called  FnngaB  or  Hernia  of  the  testiB  A  similar  result  sometimes 
occurs  in  Syphilis.  The  dense  tunica  albuginea,  when  stretched  by 
the  new-formation,  may  force  the  tissue  through  the  opening  so  that  it 
protrudes  externally.  The  protruded  mass  contains  tubules,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  everted  tissue  of  the  testicle 

As  previously  mentioned  tuberculosis  of  the  teatis  often  extends 
along  the  vas  deferens  to  the  vesiculee  seminales,  prostate  and  bladder 
and  sometimes  from  the  bladder  to  the  ureters  and  kidney  There  is 
a  tuberculosis  along  this  whole  course  and  not  a  mere  conveyance  of 
the  bacillus  along  intact  channels 

5.  Tamoua  of  the  teBticls  — These  are  mostlv  somewhat  malignant 
in  their  characters,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  tendency  to  a  mixed  structure. 

Enobondroma  is  not  infrequent  in  the  testicle.  It  is  usually  mixed 
with  other  forms,  but  it  may  occur  pure.  As  the  tissue  here  is  hetero- 
logous it  often  shows  malignancy.  Thus  it  has  been  found  growing 
into  the  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels  around,  and  it  forms  secondary 
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tumours  in  the  lungs.  For  the  rest,  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
fibromas,  lipomas,  myomas  of  the  striated  variety,  and  even  osteomas, 
has  been  observed. 

Cystic  tamours. — The  cystic  tumours  of  the  testicle  show  consider- 
able analogies  with  those  of  the  mamma  and  are  capable  of  a  somewhat 
similar  division.  The  cysts  in  all  cases  originate  in  gland  tissue,  which 
is  believed  by  some  to  be  the  regular  seminal  tubules,  but,  according  to 
Eve,  is  rather  the  rudiments  of  the  Wolffian  body  which  are  retained 
at  the  hilum  of  the  testis,  as  similar  remains  exist  at  the  hilum  of  the 
ovary.  The  tumours  originate  chiefly  at  the  hilum,  and  the  tissue  of 
the  testis  may  be  spread  over  them. 

The  tumours  may  be  of  considerable  size,  and  present  cysts  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes.  The  cysts  are  usually  lined  with  cylindrical  efri- 
thelium  which  is  sometimes  ciliated.  The  epithelium  sometimes  has 
the  characteristic  goblet  form,  such  as  that  in  the  colloid  ovarian 
cystoma. 

The  stroma  varies  greatly  in  stnicture.  It  may  be  fibrous,  in  which 
case  the  tumour  may  be  called  an  Adeno-fibroma  or  a  Cystic  fibroma, 
or  it  may  be  sarcomatous,  in  which  case  the  term  Adeno-sarcoma  or 
Cystic  sarcoma  is  used.  In  some  cases  it  has  the  structure  of  mucous 
tissue,  hence  Cystic  myxoma.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  pieces  of 
cartilage  in  the  stroma,  and  pieces  of  striated  and  of  smooth  muscle 
have  been  found. 

Dermoid  cysts  are  also  met  with  having  a  complex  structure  like 
those  of  the  ovary  and  containing  hairs  and  sebaceous  matter. 

The  spermatocele  is  also  properly  a  cyst  of  the  testicle,  but  it  is 
considered  below  along  with  hydrocele. 

Sarcomas  occur  frequently  mixed  with  the  tissue  of  other  tumours, 
as  the  myxoma,  enchondroma,  etc.  Even  when  the  tumour  is  a  pure 
sarcoma  there  may  be  combined  the  structui-es  of  various  forms  of  this 
tumour,  spindle  cells,  round  cells,  and  mucous  tissue.  There  may, 
however,  be  a  simple  round-celled  sarcoma.  The  sarcomas  generally 
form  large  tumours  of  soft  consistence  and  rapid  growth,  and  usually 
originate  in  the  substance  of  the  testicle.  They  occur  in  comparatively 
young  persons,  and  are  prone  to  metastasis,  the  secondary  tumours 
occurring  mainly  in  the  lungs. 

Cancer  of  the  testicle  connects  itself  with  the  cystic  and  adenoid 
sarcomas.  It  appears  that  not  infrequently  the  glandular  tissue  in 
these  tumours  has  more  of  the  irregular  atypic  cancerous  character 
than  of  the  strictly  glandular,  and  in  particular  the  epithelial  masses 
do  not  possess  a  membrana  propria.  These  characters  are  also  ex- 
pressed  in  the    fact  that  sometimes  these   tumours  extend   to  the 
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neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  while  others  penetrate  more  readily 
into  the  veins. 

Proper  cancer  of  the  testis  is  mostly  a  large  quickly  growing  soft 
tumour — Medullary  cancer.  It  involves  the  whole  organ  as  well  as 
the  epididymis,  converting  them  together  into  a  massive  tumour.  It 
may  also  extend  along  the  vas  deferens,  and  to  the  lymphatic  glands, 
inguinal,  lumbar,  and  pre-vertebral.  From  these  glands  it  may  extend 
to  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein  and  so  produce  tumours  in  the  Kver, 
or  more  frequently  to  the  radicles  of  the  vena  cava,  producing  tumours 
in  the  lungs.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumour  we  may  have  cysts  formed 
by  mucous  or  fatty  degeneration. 

The  canjcerous  tissue  is  derived  from  the  epithelium  of  the  seminal 
tubules,  and  the  stroma  from  the  interstitial  tissue.  In  a  case  of  cancer 
of  the  testicle  in  an  infant  the  author  found  the  interstitial  tissue 
presenting  the  characters  of  mucous  tissue.  It  is  necessary  to  mention 
that  tumours  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  blood-vessels,  which 
have  a  resemblance  in  their  structure  to  cancers,  but  which  are  properly 
plexiform  angio-sarcomas. 

6.  Hydrocele. — By  this  name  is  meant  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  fluid  is  serous  and  the  cause  of  its 
accumulation  is  believed  by  some  to  be  inflammation.  On  the  other 
hand  the  absence  of  pain  and  the  infrequency  of  adhesion  of  the  sac  are 
in  favour  of  a  non-inflammatory  origin,  and  the  hydrocele  may  be  the 
result  of  a  local  dropsy  to  which  the  dependent  position  of  the  sac 
predisposes.  Cases  of  Acute  hydrocele  have  been  observed  in  whic£ 
the  disease  is  undoubtedly  inflammatory,  flbrine  being  deposited  on  the 
surface  as  well  as  fluid  accumulated  in  the  sac. 

In  ordinary  Chronic  hydrocele  fluid  slowly  accumulates  and  distends 
the  sac,  and  so  a  bulky  tumour  is  formed  which  is  pear-shaped  with  its 
blunt  end  downwards.  The  fluid  is  usually  a  clear  serum  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  1022  to  1024,  but. sometimes  it  is  slightly  opalescent. 
In  the  true  hydrocele  this  is  not  from  the  presence  of  spermatozoa,  but 
from  the  existence  of  fine  fat  drops,  resulting  from  degeneration  of  the 
leucocytes  floating  in  the  fluid.  There  may  even  be  cholestearine 
crystals  formed  in  this  way. 

Not  infrequently  haemorrhage  occurs,  most  commonly  as  the  result  of 
a  blow  or  other  injury,  and  the  hydrocele  becomes  a  HflBmatocele.  The 
blood  mostly  coagulates,  and  the  coagulum  through  time  undergoes 
various  changes,  softening  into  a  brown  pultaceous  material  or  into  a 
brown  turbid  fluid,  in  which  are  enormous  numbers  of  cholestearine 
crystals.  The  blood  seems  to  act  as  an  irritant  to  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
causing  often  a  very  great  thickening  of  it.     The  interior  also  is  rough 
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and  sometimes  presents  considerable  projections.  The  thickened  cyst 
may  contract  somewhat  so  that  the  tumour  is  reduced  in  size.  This 
thickening  of  the  wall,  even  when  the  contents  are  fluid,  may  cause  the 
haematocele  to  be  mistaken  for  a  solid  tumour,  and  castration  has  often 
been  performed  under  this  belief. 

A  hydrocele  or  hsematocele  may  be  cured  by  the  fluid  being  absorbed, 
the  result  being  adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
and  obliteration  of  the  sac. 

In  the  condition  named  Gong^enital  hydrocele  the  tunica  vaginalis 
retains  its  communication  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  fluid  may 
come  from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  may  originate  as  in  an  ordinary 
hydrocele.  It  can  be  pressed  into  the  peritoneum  through  the  neck 
It  will  be  understood  that  a  congenital  hernia  may  coincide  or  alternate 
with  this  form  of  hydrocele. 

7.  Spermatocele.  Encysted  hydrocele. — In  this  affection  there  is  a 
cyst  having  in  many  cases  much  the  external  appearance  of  hydrocele, 
but  containing  a  fluid  in  which  spermatozoa  are  abundantly  present 
In  other  respects  also  the  condition  differs  from  that  in  hydrocele,  for 
we  have  here  not  merely  an  accumulation  in  an  existing  sac,  but  a 
proper  new-formed  cyst.  Hence  the  name  Encysted  Hydrocele  is  often 
used  as  equivalent  to  spermatocele.  The  cyst  is  most  frequently  single, 
but  there  may  be  several  or  many. 

The  cyst  arises  in  connection  with  the  epididymis  for  the  most  part, 
and  probably  takes  origin  in  one  or  more  aberrant  tubules  which  have 
formed  blind  diverticula  from  the  seminal  tubules.  It  usually  arises 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  epididymis,  but  it  may  be  at  the 
lower  end  or  from  the  rete  testis.  The  cysts  grow  often  to  a 
large  size,  and  they  sometimes  push  themselves  into  the  sac  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  inverting  one  layer  of  the  wall  against  the  other.  As 
a  rule,  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  found  below  and  in  front  of  the  cyst, 
this  position  being  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  cyst  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  epididymis. 

The  fluid  from  these  cysts  has  a  peculiar  opalescent  appearance, 
which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  multitudes  of  lively  spermatozoa.  The 
existence  of  these  shows  that  the  cyst  has  retained  its  connection  with 
the  seminal  tubules.  The  cyst  is  usually  lined  with  a  ciliated  epi- 
thelium, but  in  large  ones  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  may  cause  these 
cells  to  assume  the  pavemented  form. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  the  spermatic  cysts  are  comparable  in  their 
origin  to  the  parovarian  cysts. 

Other  forms  of  hydrocele  have  been  described,  but  they  require  only 
a  passing   notice.      There   may   be  an   encysted    hydrocele   without 
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spermatozoa  in  the  fluid.  Then  there  is  encysted  hydrocele  of  the 
cord,  sometimes  arising  by  a  portion  of  the  communication  between  the 
tunica  vaginalis  and  the  peritoneum  remaining  unobliterated  and  be- 
coming the  seat  of  an  accumulation  of  fluid.  There  is  also  difi'used 
hydrocele  of  the  cord,  in  which  there  is  an  cedematous  condition  of  the 
connective  tissue  around  the  spermatic  cord.  There  may  even  be  a 
hydrocele  from  a  hernial  sac,  which  has  got  emptied  of  its  contents  and 
shut  ofi*  from  the  peritoneum  by  adhesion  of  the  neck. 

8.  Some  other  affections  of  tunica  vaginalis. — Free  bodies  are  not 
infrequently  met  with  in  the  sac.  The  bodies  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  sheaths  of  tendons  and  elsewhere.  Their  numbers 
vary  in  the  individual  cases,  but  they  have  been  found  up  to  several 
thousands  in  one  case. 

Taberculosis  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  occurs  by  secondary  extension 
from  the  testicle  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the  peritoneum  on  the 
other.  The  latter  can  only  occur  when  the  original  communication 
between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  remains  open,  as 
in  congenital  hernia,  and  a  tubercular  peritonitis  happens  to  supervene. 
Several  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  observed  in  children.  The  testicle 
is  liable  to  be  involved  by  further  extension. 

Tumours  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. — The  principal  form  of  tumour 
observed  is  the  Sarcoma.  The  tumours  are  liable  to  grow  round  the 
testicle  and  to  compress  it. 

literature. — Jacobson,  Diseases  of  the  male  organs,  189S.  Curliko,  Dis.  of 
testis,  4th  ed.,  1878 ;  Kocher,  Krankh.  d.  Hodens,  1874.  Garujrene — Jacobson, 
1.  c,  p.  55;  Nash,  St.  Barth's.  Hosp.  Bep.,  xxix.,  193.  Tumours — Ete,  (Cystic 
testicle,  with  literature)  Path,  trans.,  xxxviii.,  1887;  Neumann,  (Myoma  strio- 
cellolare)  Virch.  Arch.,  ciii.,  1886 ;  Paoet,  (Enchondroma  and  other  tumoors) 
Surg.  Path.,  1870.  Tuberculosis — Beclus,  Du  tubercule  du  testioule,  1876; 
Waldstxin,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxv.,  1881.  Syphilis — Beclus,  Syph.  du  testicule, 
1882,  and  Gaz.  Hebd.,  1883.  Tunica  vagincUis — Sultan,  {free  bodies,  with 
literature)  Virch.  Arch.,  oxL,  1895 ;  Stiles,  (tuberculosis)  Edin.  Hosp.  Bep.,  ii., 
1894. 

B. — The  Penis,  Scrotum,  Prostate,  and  Vesicul-e  Seminales. 

1.  The  Penis. — Ulcere  or  Chancres  are  the  commonest  forms  of 
disease.  The  soft  chancre  is  an  ulcer  which  has  its  usual  seat  on  the 
glans  or  frsenum.  See  further  under  Skin  diseases.  The  hard  chancre 
is  the  primary  syphilitic  sore,  and  as  such  has  already  been  described. 

Another  syphilitic  manifestation  is  the  Gondyloma,  which  forms  a 
warty  outgrowth  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  There  may  be  large 
groups  of  papillae  forming  a  cauliflower-like  tumour. 
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Oummata  are  very  rare  in  the  penis,  but  they  do  occur.  They  are 
stated  to  be  in  some  cases  the  precursors  of  cancer. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  penis  is  rare,  but  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the 
prepuce  became  infected  as  a  result  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  having 
been  performed  by  a  person  affected  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

Cancer  of  the  penis  occurs  in  the  form  of  epithelioma.  It  begins 
usually  in  the  glans,  and  the  tumour  is  often  covered  with  prominent 
papillae,  which  give  it  a  highly  characteristic  warty  appearance,  like  the 
cauliflower  excrescence.  The  papillae  are  sometimes  greatly  elongated 
like  villi,  so  as  to  appear  almost  filiform  in  appearance.  The  tumour 
may  remain  long  without  ulceration,  but  usually  sooner  or  later  breaks 
down,  and  there  are  sometimes  deep  ulcerating  Assures  or  fistuUe 
between  the  groups  of  papillae. 

2.  The  Scrotum. — Cancer  is  somewhat  common,  and  the  disease  is  so 
frequent  amongst  chimney-sweepers  that  it  is  often  called  chimney- 
sweepers' cancer.  In  Glasgow  it  has  been  found  that  workers  in 
paraffin  refineries  are  also  liable  to  this  disease.  It  generally  forms  a 
flat  tumour  from  whose  surface  prominent  papillae  protrude.  Through 
time  ulceration  occurs  and  the  testicle  may  be  exposed.  Dark  pigmen- 
tation of  the  skin  is  not  infrequent  around  the  cancer. 

Elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum  is  referred  to  and  illustrated  in  the 
general  part  of  the  work. 

Lymph  scrotum  has  already  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
filaria  sanguinis.  In  it  there  is  a  varicose  condition  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  scrotum  with  the  formation  of  vesicles  in  the  skin.  These 
frequently  burst  and  discharge  fluid.  In  some  cases  the  filaria  is 
present  in  the  blood.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin  are  indurated, 
and  the  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics  has  been  ascribed  to  the  obstruc- 
tion of  these  vessels  in  the  glands  by  the  embryo  filariae. 

3.  ThftJiflatatjB. — A  very  important  lesion  of  this  structure  is 
Hypertrophy.  The  common  enlargement  of  old  age  is  due  chiefly 
to  increase  of  the  muscular  substance.  This  enlargement  exists  in 
about  30  per  cent,  of  men  above  60  years  of  age.  It  develops 
slowly  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  in  this  respect  has  the 
characters  of  a  tumour.  Sometimes  the  prostate  enlarges  uniformly, 
and  it  may  reach  the  size  of  the  fist.  But  sometimes,  with  or 
without  a  general  enlargement,  there  is  a  more  local  hypertrophy, 
forming  the  so-called  third  lobe  of  the  prostate,  which  projects  in- 
wards at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  is  sometimes  so  large  as 
to  act  like  a  valve  to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  This  third  lobe 
scarcely  exists  as  a  visible  lobe  when  the  normal  prostate  is  examined 
after  laying  open  the  bladder,  and  when  thus  visible  it  is  entirely  a 
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new-formation.     The  effect  of  enlargement  of  the  prostate  on  the /Pff/r*^ 
urethra  is  to  be  noted.     If  there  is  a  general  enlargement  the  urethra 
is  necessarily  elongated  in  its  prostatic  portion,  and  whereas  normally 
this  portion  measures  H  inches  in  length  it  may  come  to  be  4  inches.  /J/^-^ 
At  the  same  time  the  tube  may  be  narrowed  and  even  distorted.     If,    L^r 
for  instance,  the  central  part  of  the  prostate  part  is  specially  hypertro-    JTJ 
phied,  then  the  urethra,  being  pushed  upwards,    has  on  section  a 
crescentic  shape  with  the  convexity  upwards ;  or  if  one  side  is  larger 
than  the  other,  there  will  be  a  convexity  towards  the  opposite  side. 

Besides  this  muscular  hypertrophy  the  more  unusual  hypertrophy 
of  the  glandular  structure  is  to  be  mentioned.  The  glandular  structure 
may  increase  with  the  muscular,  but  sometimes  enlarges  by  itself,  so 
that  we  have  an  adenoma  of  the  prostate.  ^ 

Cancer  of  the  prostate  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence.    The  gland  ^      ^ 
enlarges  and  the  disease  is  apt  to  extend  to  neighbouring  structures.       i^l^^/^ 

Tuberculosis  occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  prostate  and  vesiculae  ^y/'^ 
seminales  in  conjunction  with  similar  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  iM^^ 
genito-urinary  passages.      There  is  caseous  necrosis  with  ulceration 
as  usual,  and  this  may  cause  even  perforation  into  the  rectum  or 
bladder. 

Concretions  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  prostate  in  old 
persons.  They  are  formed  in  the  gland-ducts  and  are  of  various  sizes, 
from  very  minute  to  the  size  of  a  grain  of  corn.  When  small  they 
are  colourless,  but  as  they  enlarge  they  frequently  become  blackish 
or  reddish  brown  in  colour.  They  are  round  or  oval  in  form  and 
frequently  present  concentric  stratification.  They  have  usually  a 
central  cavity.  These  bodies  mostly  present  the  character  of  amyloid 
bodies,  giving  a  bluish  or  mahogany  red  colour  with  iodine,  and  the 
usual  bright  red  colour  with  methylviolet  (see  under  Amyloid  Degen- 
eration). Often  they  contain  lime  salts  in  their  substance.  They  may 
pass  into  the  urethra  and  escape  with  the  urine.  While  in  the 
prostate  they  do  not  as  a  rule  produce  much  disturbance 

4.  Spermatic  cord  and  vesiculs  seminales. — The  spermatic  cord,  in 
the  part  of  its  course  outside  the  inguinal  canal,  is  liable  to  varicose 
dilatation  of  its  veins  constituting  Varicocele  (see  under  Affections 
of  Veins).  There  is  also  an  occasional  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  into 
the  cord  constituting  a  haematoma. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  somewhat  frequent  disease  in  the  cord  and  vesiculsB 
seminales  by  propagation  from  the  testicle.  The  disease  may  be 
unilateral  and  in  the  vesiculse  seminales  may  lead  to  a  very  marked 
one-sided  enlargement.  There  are  the  usual  phenomena  of  thickening 
by  new-formation  of  granulation  tissue  and  tubercles  and  caseous 
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necrosis.  There  may  be  in  the  vesiculae  considerable  ulceration  with 
discharge  of  the  products  into  the  urethra.  The  tuberculosis  may 
further  extend  to  prostate,  bladder,  ureter,  and  kidney. 

Concretions  are  sometimes  found  in  the  vesiculse   seminales  like 
those  in  the  prostate. 

Literature. — Penis;  GummcUa — Ozanne,  Rev.  de  laChir.,  1883.  TubercidogiA— 
Lehmann,  Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1886,  Nos.  9-13 ;  Loewxnstbin,  Die  Impftober- 
oulose  des  Praepat.,  1889  ;  Kraske,  Ziegler's  Beitrage,  x.,  1891,  p.  204. 
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SECTION   X. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

Introduction,  as  to  normal  structure.  I.  HjrpersBXiila,  HsBmorrba^e,  and  (FAfimn., 
including  Angionenroses.  II.  Retrograde  changes.  1.  Atrophies  of  akin, 
hair,  and  Pigment ;  2.  pigmentations ;  3.  Necrosis,  including  ulcers,  in. 
Inflammatioiui.  Causation.  1.  Inflammatory  skin  eruptions,  the  individual 
lesions,  and  different  forms ;  (a)  Sudamina,  {b)  Erythema  and  Roseola, 
(c)  Eczema,  (d)  Psoriasis,  (e)  Pityriasis  rubra,  (/)  Lichen  ruber,  {g)  Prurigo, 
(h)  Pemphigus,  (t)  Acne.  2.  Symptomatic  Inflammations,  in  acute  fevers, 
chiefly  small-pox.  3.  Inflammations  from  heat,  cold,  and  injury,  (a)  Burns 
and  scalds,  in  three  degrees,  (b)  Frost-bite  and  chilblain,  (c)  Wounds  and 
excoriations.  4.  Infective  inflammations,  (a)  Boil  and  carbuncle,  (b) 
Cadaveric  infection,  (c)  Phlegmonous  inflammation,  {d)  Soft  chancre,  (e) 
Malignant  cedema,  (/)  Anthrax,  {g)  Hospital  gangrene.  IV.  Specific  new- 
formatlone.  1.  Syphilis,  in  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  forms;  2. 
Tuberculosis,  as  Lupus,  Scrofuloderma,  and  Pathological  Wart ;  3.  Leprosy, 
4.  Elephantiasis ;  5.  Frambcesia.  V.  Trophoneuroses.  Causation.  1.  From 
nerve-leprosy;  2.  From  nerve-syphilis;  3.  Herpes;  4.  Glossy  skin;  5.  Sclero- 
derma and  Morphoea.  VI.  Hypertrophies  and  Tumours.  1.  Ichthyosis, 
2.  Com,  3.  Wart,  4.  Soft  wart  or  mole,  5.  Angioma,  6.  Keloid,  7.  MoUuscum 
contagiosum,  8.  Fibroma  molluscum,  9.  Xanthoma,  10.  Simple  tumours, 
11.  Xeroderma  pigmentosum,  12.  Sarcoma,  13.  Cancer.  VII.  Parasitlo  affec- 
tions, chiefly  from  fungi.  1.  Favus,  2.  Ringworm,  3.  Pityriasis  versicolor, 
4.  Animal  parasites. 

INTRODUCTION. 

rpHE  diseases  of  the  skin  are  exceedingly  manifold,  and  the  names 
-^     applied  to  them  somewhat  complicated.      In  this  section   an 
endeavour  is  made  to  summarize  the  pathological  conditions  and  group 
together  the  various  diseases  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lesion. 

Normal  structure. — The  Cerium  or  True  skin  is  a  very  vascular 
dense  membrane  composed  of  interlacing  fibres  of  connective  tissue, 
with  numerous  elastic  fibres.  It  is  richly  supplied  with  nerves,  and 
possesses  bundles  of  smooth  muscle.  It  has  also  a  rich  system  of 
lymphatic  vessels.  In  the  corium  we  may  distinguish  a  superficial 
or  Papillary  layer  and  a  deeper  one.  Many  of  the  diseases  affect 
the  papillary  layer  especially. 
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The  Xpidermis  on  the  surface  of  the  conum  is  in  aeveral  layers  (Fig- 
474)  MoBt  superficial  is  the  horny  layer  (a)  composed  of  flat  cells, 
which  are  little  more  than  scales  and  hate  lost  their  nuclei  Next 
comes  the  stratum  lucidum  (b)  composed  of  flat  transparent  cells  Most 
deeply  situated  is  the  stratum  mucosum  or  rate  Malpighii    composed 


Uyer    b  utmtum  lucidum    c  MslpighUnUyei' wilh(i>thodeepeitU)rerolcjFliii(lri 
uil  csUg ;  i.  failr.  vhoao  Bbsath  prsBanti  two  Uyen.  oua  contlnuDua  vltb  ■■-  -  ■ 


of  cells  which,  in  the  deepest  layer,  are  cylindrical,  but  towards  the 
Bur&ce  become  polygonal  and  flattened.  In  the  deeper  layers  the  celk 
are  serrated  at  the  margins,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  prickles  by 
which  the  cells  fit  into  each  other.  The  Malpighian  layer  extends 
between  the  papillee  of  the  corium,  forming  interpapillary  processes. 

The  Sebaoeouil  glands  may  be  regarded  as  modified  prolongations 
of  the  Malpighian  layer.  They  ara  mostly  connected  with  hair  follicles 
into  which  they  open,  but  sometimes  large  glands  are  connected 
with  small  hairs  and  small  glands  with  large  hairs,  while  there  are 
glands  not  connected  with  hairs  at  all.  The  SudorlparooB  glands  are 
usually  situated  beneath  the  skin,  their  ducts  passing  through  corium 
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and  epidermis,  having  a  spiral  course  in  the  latter.  The  Hairs  are 
composed  of  horny  epidermis,  and  are  placed  in  follicles.  In  the  latter, 
two  layers  of  epidermis  can  be  distinguished  (Fig.  474),  the  outer  root- 
sheath  corresponding  with  the  Malpighian  layer,  and  the  inner  root- 
sheath  corresponding  with  the  homy  layer.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
follicle  is  a  papilla  continuous  with  the  corium,  and  on  this  is  set  the 
bulb  of  the  hair.  The  Nails  are  composed  of  compressed  homy 
epidermis.  Beneath  the  nail  are  still  two  layers  of  epidermis,  a  horny 
layer  of  loose  cells,  and  a  Malpighian  layer  covering  well-formed 
papillae. 

The  exposed  position  of  the  skin  renders  it  very  liable  to  the 
influence  of  agents  acting  from  without.  It  is  also  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  irritants  circulating  in  the  blood,  in  which  case  the  skin 
affection  will  probably  be  an  insignificant  part  of  a  general  condition. 
The  skin  again  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  states  of  the  nervous  system. 
From  these  remarks  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  inflammations  of  the 
skin  are  its  most  important  morbid  conditions,  and  will  call  most 
largely  for  description. 

The  skin,  like  other  stmctures,  and  more  obviously  from  its  visibility, 
presents  great  differences  in  detail  of  structure  in  different  individuals. 
These  are  variations  in  pigmentation,  fineness  of  texture,  vascularity, 
elasticity,  etc.,  which  form  parts  of  the  individual  constitution  of  the 
person.  One  of  the  most  striking  variations  is  an  extreme  elasticity  of 
the  skin  presented  by  some  individuals,  so  that  it  can  be  laid  hold  of 
and  drawn  outwards  from  the  underljring  parts.  Of  similar  consti- 
tutional significance  are  the  varying  susceptibilities  to  morbid  influences 
which  different  individuals  present.  This  is  exemplified  in  many  forms 
of  disease  of  the  skin. 

literature. — Oeiieral  xoorht — Erasmus  Wilson,  Dis.  of  skin,  1867  ;  Nbuuann, 
(Pathological  anatomy  is  very  good)  Lehrb.  d.  Haotkrank.,  1880;  Hebra  and 
Kaposi,  Dis.  of  skin  (Syd.  Soc.),  1866-1880;  Duhrino,  (literature  very  complete) 
Dis.  of  skin,  1882  ;  Zibmssbn,  Handbook  of  Dis.  of  skin,  1885 ;  Kaposi,  Haut- 
krankheiten,  1893 ;  M'Call  Anderson,  Dis.  of  skin,  1894 ;  Path,  very  folly  in 
XJnna,  Die  Histopathologic  der  Haotkrankheiten  (part  of  Orth's  Path.  Anat.), 
1894;  also  in  Atlas  by  Lbloir  and  Vidal,  the  plates  of  which  give  histology  of 
skin  diseases  with  great  accuracy.  Eiastic  skin — Ohmann-Dumbsnil,  Intemat. 
Med.  Mag.,  i.,  1892. 

I.— HYPEREMIA,  HiEMORRHAGE,  (EDEMA  OF  THE  SKIN. 

The  skin  is  very  liable  to  variations  of  its  blood  supply.  An  active 
HypenBmia  hardly  occurs  as  a  pathological  condition  except  as  part  of 
an  inflammation.     Passive  hypersemia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  exceed- 
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ingly  common  as  a  result  of  general  venous  engorgement,  especially  in 
disease  of  the  heart.  From  the  blue  colour  assumed  by  the  skin  in 
piissive  hypersemia  the  condition  is  designated  Cyanosis. 

Local  variations  in  the  circulation  also  occur  by  stimulation  of 
the  vaso-motor  nerves,  the  resulting  conditions  being  named  Angio- 
neuroses.  These  imply  an  excessive  irritability  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerv^es  of  the  skin,  and  a  proclivity  on  slight  stimulation  to  contraction 
chiefly  of  the  arteries,  but  also  of  the  veins.  The  most  exaggerated 
example  of  this  is  afforded  by  Raynaud's  disease,  where  from  insig- 
nificant external  causes  spasm  of  arteries  and  sometimes  of  veins  comes 
about.  If  both  arteries  and  veins  are  contracted  then  there  is  anaemia 
of  the  part  (a  condition  called  by  Raynaud  local  sijnciype)^  whilst  if  only 
the  arteries  are  contracted  there  is  a  passive  hyperaemia  or  cyanosis 
(called  by  Raynaud  heal  asphyxia).  In  either  case  necrosis  may  occur, 
taking  the  form  of  Symmetrical  Gangrene.  Short  of  these  extreme 
cases  we  find,  in  persons  whose  vaso-motor  nerves  are  sensitive,  that 
exposure  to  cold  leads  to  a  local  syncope.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
persons  in  health,  the  arteries  alone  contract,  and  cold  produces  a 
cyanosis  or  blueness  of  the  skin. 

Besides  these  more  direct  examples  of  angioneuroses  there  are  Local 
GBdemas  and  other  lesions  which  are  related  to  the  vaso-motor  nen'cs, 
but  not  in  such  a  simple  fashion.  Urticaria  is  a  local  oedema  or 
accunnilation  of  fluid  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  corium,  resulting  in 
limited  swellings.  It  always  implies  an  abnormal  sensitiveness  of  the 
vessels.  Thus  in  many  persons  a  flea-bite  induces  a  local  oedema, 
characterized  by  the  wheals  or  quaddels  of  urticaria.  In  others  the 
stroking  of  the  skin  with  the  edge  of  the  nail  or  a  pencil  causes  ridges 
of  oedema  to  n'se  so  that  words  can  be  produced  in  raised  letters 
(Urticaria  factitia).  But  this  special  sensitiveness  may  be  induced 
either  by  irritants  in  the  blood  or  by  reflex  irritation.  Thus  a  more  or 
less  generalized  urticiiria  is  brought  about  in  some  persons  by  eating 
shell-fish  or  certain  other  kinds  of  food.  In  these,  however,  there  is,  as 
in  urticana  factitia,  always  a  local  irritation  as  well  as  a  general 
sensitiveness,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  urticaria  develops  on 
parts  which  are  exposed  to  friction,  of  the  clothes  or  otherwise.  There 
is  thus  a  graduation  in  these  lesions  towards  inflammation. 

This  applies  even  more  to  those  eruptions  which  Unna  has  included 
along  with  general  urticaria  under  the  name  of  Erythanthema,  in 
which  the  exudation  of  fluid  leads  to  elevation  of  the  cuticle  and  the 
formation  of  vesicles  and  bulla*. 

HflBmorrhages  are  frequent  and  of  various  kinds.  The  skin  is  liable 
to  haemorrhage   by  traumatic  rupture  of  its  vessels,  but  still  more, 
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perhaps,  by  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  blood  affecting  its  vessels. 
In  scurvy,  in  purpura,  in  small-pox,  in  typhus,  etc.,  the  sldn  is 
the  seat  of  hemorrhage  much  more  frequently  than  any  other 
structure. 

The  blood  escaping  from  the  vessels  collects  in  the  serous  spaces  of 
the  corium  for  the  most  part,  but  may  pass  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
where  the  fat  is  sometimes  considerably  infiltrated.  When  the  blood 
has  escaped  from  a  small  vessel  and  infiltrates  a  limited  area  so  that  a 
bluish  spot  is  seen  on  viewing  the  surface,  the  term  Petechia  is  given. 
As  these  small  haemorrhages  depend  on  the  state  of  the  blood,  the 
petechia  are  nearly  always  multiple.  When  the  blood  infiltrates  a 
larger  area  then  the  term  Ecohymosis  is  used.  Sometimes  the  blood 
collects  between  the  corium  and  epidermis,  and  then  a  hemorrhagic 
Vesicle  is  the  result ;  but  this  can  only  happen  if  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  epidermis  have  been  killed  so  as  to  allow  of  their  separation  from 
the  corium.  When  there  are  numerous  small  hemorrhages  forming  a 
large  number  of  petechias,  then  it  is  customary  to  use  the  term 
Purpura,  or  to  speak  of  a  purpuric  condition. 

The  blood  effused  in  the  skin  undergoes  changes  like  those  already 
described  (see  Hemorrhage).  The  affected  area  is  first  dark  blue,  and 
the  colour  does  not  disappear  on  pressure.  Afler  a  time,  as  the  blood- 
colouring  matter  is  dissolved,  the  colour  becomes  fainter  and  changes 
in  hue,  while  the  discoloration  becomes  more  extended.  If  blood  has 
collected  between  the  layers  of  epidermis,  it  comes  to  the  surface  and 
is  disposed  of  as  the  epidermis  is  shed. 

General  osdema  of  the  skin,  apart  from  inflammation,  is  chiefly  related 
to  diseases  of  the  heart  and  of  the  kidneys.  Its  general  pathology  has 
been  already  considered.  The  exuded  fluid  collects  in  the  lymph 
spaces  and  is  carried  off  by  the  lymphatics.  MyxoBdema  has  also 
been  described. 

XL— RETROGRADE  CHANGES  IN  THE  SKIN. 

1.  Atrophies. — Simple  atrophy  is  not  uncommon  in  the  skin.    The 

most  frequent  example  of  it  is  afforded  by  Senile  atrophy,  resulting  in 

the  wrinkled  skin  of  old  people.     In  this  case  the  connective  tissue  of 

the  cutis  loses  in  bulk,  especially  the  papillary  layer.     The  epidermis 

is  also  thinner  and  dry,  and  there  is  often  desquamation  in  the  form  of 

dry  scales  or  larger  membranous  pieces.     The  hairs  are  atrophied,  as 

their  papille  have  taken  part  in  the  general  atrophy  of  the  papille  of 

the  skin.     The  hair-follicles  are  shortened  and  the  sebaceous  glands  on 

this  account  may  be  brought  close  to  the  surface  so  as  to  be  very  visible 

in  the  thin  skin. 
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A  general  atrophy  also  occurs  in  emaciated  persons,  and  it  may 
closely  resemble  the  condition  in  senile  atrophy. 

Of  the  Local  atrophies  the  most  familiar  is  that  which  occurs  after 
Pregnancy.  White  lines  are  found  in  the  abdomens  of  persons  who 
have  been  pregnant,  and  similar  lines  occur  in  persons  whose  abdomens 
have  been  distended  by  tumours,  by  ascites,  or  even  by  accumulation 
of  fat.  The  white  lines  have  a  cicatricial  appearance,  and  they  seem  to 
owe  their  origin  to  the  connective-tissue  fibres  of  the  cutis  being 
dissociated  by  the  stretching.  Somewhat  similar  white  lines  or  striae 
sometimes  occur  idiopathically,  especially  over  the  buttocks,  trochanters, 
pelvis  and  thighs. 

The  Hairs  are  liable  to  atrophy,  and  two  forms  may  be  distinguished 
according  as  either  the  hair  itself  or  the  pigment  diminishes.  Alopedft 
or  Baldness  is  atrophy  of  the  hair  itself.  All  through  life  a  continuous 
falling  out  of  the  hair  is  occurring,  and  is  due  to  an  atrophy  of  the  bulb. 
But  the  papilla  remains,  and  a  healthy  new  hair  is  produced  on  the  8it« 
of  the  old  one.  In  some  people  as  life  advances  the  new  hairs  are  not 
reproduced  of  normal  size,  and  they  become  gradually  finer  and  finer, 
till  there  are  only  the  finest  silky  hairs  on  the  bald  part,  or  even  none 
at  all. 

Besides  being  produced  in  this  way,  baldness  may  be  secondary  to 
syphilis,  to  inflammations,  and  to  certain  parasitic  diseases ;  in  these 
cases  it  depends  on  interference  with  the  nutrition  of  the  sheath  and 
papilla. 

Special  attentioTi  has  been  paid  to  Alopecia  areata,  in  which  baldness 
occurs  in  circular  patches.  These  patches  are  not  entirely  bald,  hui 
are  covered  with  fine  woolly  hairs,  and  the  papillae  are  not  destroyed. 
The  nature  of  this  disease  is  obscure,  some  regarding  it  as  parasitic, 
and  others  as  a  trophoneurosis.  Its  habit  and  mode  of  extension  render 
the  i)arasitic  view  very  probable.  It  is  very  likely  that,  as  Thin 
contends,  the  parasite  here  is  a  microbe  (a  micrococcus),  which  is  much 
more  difficult  to  detect  than  the  other  parasites  of  the  skin,  which  are 
fungi. 

Canities  or  Ore3rness  of  the  hair  is  also  for  the  most  part  a  natural 
atrophy  of  advancing  life.  But  it  also  sometimes  comes  on  prematurely- 
It  depends  for  the  most  part  on  a  deficiency  of  pigment  in  the  indi- 
vidual hairs  at  their  original  formation,  so  that  the  pigment  granules  in 
the  cells  in  the  cortical  layers  of  the  hair  are  diminished.  But  there 
may  be  a  temporary  blanching  of  the  hair  from  air  getting  infiltrate 
among  the  cells  of  the  cortex.  Cases  of  sudden  permanent  blanching 
have  received  no  satisfactory  explanation. 

Albinism  is  a  congenital  absence  of  pigment  which  affects  the  iris  and 
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choroid  of  the  eye  as  well  as  the  hair  and  skin.  It  is  not  infrequent  in 
negroes,  the  peculiar  result  being  a  white  negro.  The  albinism  is 
sometimes  partial,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  the  negro,  a  piebald  appear- 
ance is  produced. 

The  Nails  are  liable  to  atrophy,  which  may  be  congenital  or  acquired. 
In  the  course  of  acute  illnesses,  such  as  fevers  or  maniacal  attacks,  the 
formation  of  the  nails  is  often  partially  suspended,  and  the  illness  is 
marked  for  a  time  by  a  transverse  depression,  which,  with  the  growth 
of  the  nail,  proceeds  from  the  root  outwards,  and  disappears  in  due 
course.  The  nails  also  atrophy  sometimes  in  consequence  of  various 
parasitic  or  inflammatory  skin  diseases. 

2.  Pigmentations.  Two  fundamentally  diflerent  forms  of  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin  are  distinguishable,  according  as  the  pigment  arises  by 
intracellular  metabolism  or  is  directly  derived  from  the  blood-pigment. 
The  latter  occurs  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  or  of  prolonged  hypersemia,  as 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  varicose  ulcers  and  in  the  cicatrices  after  the 
healing  of  these. 

Of  more  importance  is  the  true  Melanotic  pigmentation.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Addison's  disease  (see  under  Intoxications),  where  there 
is  a  bronzing  of  the  skin  chiefly  in  the  exposed  parts.  The  pigment 
here  is  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis  and  more  superficial 
layers  of  the  cutis.  Syphilis  is  also  a  cause  of  pigmentation.  Most 
chronic  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  skin  are  accompanied  by  and  leave 
behind  a  coppery  coloration. 

Chloasma  is  a  local  pigmentation  of  the  skin  which  has  mostly  a 
reflex  origin.  It  occurs  chiefly  during  pregnancy,  brown  coloration  of 
the  face  developing  pathologically  as  brown  coloration  of  the  nipple  and 
areola  develop  physiologically.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  deepening 
of  colour  in  cachectic  persons. 

Argyria  or  coloration  with  oxide  of  silver  is  an  occasional  result  of 
the  internal  administration  of  salts  of  silver.  The  coloration  occurs 
chiefly  in  parts  exposed  to  light,  and  it  is  due  to  the  formation  of  oxide 
of  silver  in  a  finely  granular  form.  The  silver  is  confined  to  the  cutis 
vera,  where  it  is  in  the  connective  tissue,  more  especially  in  the  elastic 
fibre  and  more  dense  membranous  parts.  The  aflected  persons  have  a 
peculiar  bluish  colour.  A  local  argyria  has  been  observed  in  persons 
whose  occupations  exposed  them  to  the  dust  of  silver. 

Xeroderma  pigmentosum  is  considered  further  on  under  tumours. 

3.  Necrosis. — Death  of  portions  of  the  skin  occurs  under  various 
circumstances.  Perhaps  the  commonest  case  is  that  of  Bedsores 
(Decubitus),  in  which  a  piece  of  skin  which  has  been  exposed  to 
pressure  whilst  lying,  dies  and  is  discharged  as  a  slough.     This  occurs 
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chiefly  in  weak  and  debilitated  persons.  It  is  met  with  frequently  in 
insane  persons  and  paralytics,  and  it  is  matter  of  controversy  how  &r 
the  affection  of  trophic  nerves  may  have  to  do  with  the  necrosis  (see 
under  Necrosis). 

In  all  forms  of  Cutaneous  ulcers  there  is  necrosis,  which  may  be  in 
the  molecular  or  in  the  more  massive  fonn.  The  margin  of  the  ulcer 
is  inflamed  and  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products.  Enlargement 
takes  place  by  a  gradual  molecular  necrosis  of  the  inflamed  structures, 
and  generally  implies  the  continuous  action  of  an  irritant.  The  irritant 
is  mostly  an  infective  virus,  and  the  majority  of  the  ulcers  ¥rill  be 
again  referred  to  under  subsequent  headings. 

In  the  case  of  such  Infective  ulcers  there  is  usually  a  granulating 
surface  which  is  gradually  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  virus.  When 
the  virus  has  been  destroyed,  then  the  ulcer  proceeds  to  heal  like  a 
gniMulating  wound. 

The  Varicose  ulcer,  arising  in  connection  with  varicose  veins,  owes 
its  origin  to  a  prolonged  venous  hypersemia,  leading  to  oedema  and 
infiltration  of  the  skin.  The  nutrition  of  the  skin  is  seriously  com- 
promised, and  a  trivial  external  injury  may  cause  the  epidermis  to  give 
way.  The  exposed  and  inflamed  skin  forms  granulations,  but  these 
also,  from  the  persistent  venous  engorgement,  are  readily  destroyed 
by  slight  injuries,  and  the  ulcer  advances,  while  the  inflammatory 
infiltmtioii  of  the  skin  outside  extends.  The  granulations  will  only 
proceed  to  healing  in  the  usual  way  when  the  venous  hypercemia  is 
removed. 

The  Perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot  is  a  peculiar  form  which  is  believed 
l>v  some  to  be  due  to  a  trophic  lesion  of  the  nerves.  There  have  been 
found  in  some  cases  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  nerves,  and  the  disease 
is  sometimes  associated  with  nervous  aflections,  especiall}'  locomotor 
ataxia  and  more  rarely  with  diabetes.  It  is  questionable  how  far  mere 
anaesthesia  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  ulcer,  as 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  anaesthetic  leprosy.  The  ulcer  is  characterized 
l>y  the  formation  of  an  aperture  on  the  surface  of  the  foot,  which  leads 
to  penetrating  sinuses  in  its  substance,  often  attacking  the  bones. 

III. —INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

These  include  a  very  gre^t  variety  of  diseases,  and  the  nomenclature 
is  exceedingly  complicated.  In  the  skin,  as  elsewhere,  inflammation  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  iiritants,  and  the  form  of  the  inflammation 
will  depend  greatly  on  the  nature  and  source  of  the  irritant. 

Causation. — In  some  cases  the  origin  and  mode  of  action  of  the 
irritant  is  perfectly  obvious,  while  in  others  it  is  very  obscure.     We 
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have,  for  inBtance,  septic  inflammations,  as  in  erysipelas,  due  to  a  definite 
microbe.  We  have  also  the  various  inflammations  in  connection  with 
the  acute  fevers  in  which  a  specific  morbid  poison  attacks  the  skin. 
But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  origin  is  very  obscure,  and  in 
which  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  constitution  play  an  important 
part.  Just  as  there  are  persons  especially  liable  to  inflammations  of 
the  bronchi,  of  the  kidneys,  or  of  the  intestine,  so  are  there  persons 
whose  skin  is  prone  to  inflammation.  Even  in  persons  not  predisposed 
temporary  states  of  the  nervous  system  apparently  lead  at  times  to  a 
special  tendency.  At  such  times  a  very  slight  external  irritation  will 
lead  to  an  inflammatory  manifestation.  There  are  indeed  cases  in 
which  the  nervous  condition  is  the  only  obvious  cause,  as  seen  in  a 
mild  form  in  Urticaria,  and  in  a  more  pronounced  form  in  the  so-called 
Trophoneuroses. 

In  considering  the  various  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  skin  we  shall 
divide  them  into  four  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  causation.  These 
are  (1)  Inflammatory  skin  eruptions ;  (2)  Symptomatic  cutaneous  in- 
flammations ;  (3)  Inflammations  from  heat,  cold,  and  injury ;  (4)  Septic 
and  infective  inflammations. 

1.  Inflammatory  skin  eruptions. — The  aflections  included  under  this 
designation  consist  in  various  inflammatory  aflections  of  the  skin  due  in 
some  cases  to  local  irritation,  and  in  others  to  general  irritation  from 
conditions  of  the  blood.  In  most  of  them  individual  peculiarities  play 
a  very  important  part,  so  that  slight  irritations  which  have  no  effect  in 
some  people  produce  eruptions  on  others.  Indeed  the  tendency  in 
many  cases  is  so  great  that  the  conditions  are  regarded  as  idiopathic. 
There  is  no  doubt  also  that  nervous  conditions  have  an  important 
influence.  The  beginning  of  a  skin  eruption  is  often  accompanied  by 
itching,  and  the  scratching  which  the  itching  induces  not  infrequently 
assists  in  the  development  of  the  eruption. 

Character  of  the  lesions. — The  inflammatory  process  occurring  in 
the  various  structures  of  the  skin  produces  the  changes  which  occur 
elsewhere  under  like  circumstances.  There  is  hypenemia,  exudation 
of  serous  fluid  and  leucocytes,  parenchymatous  changes  chiefly  in  the 
epidermis,  and,  if  the  inflammation  be  prolonged,  new-formation  in  the 
true  skin.  Various  names  are  applied  to  the  anatomical  conditions  thus 
brought  about. 

A  Wheal  is  a  limited  swelling  of  the  skin  due  to  an  oedema  of  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  cutis.  It  is  temporary,  and  in  all  cases  the 
nervous  system  is  concerned,  as  evidenced  by  the  itching  which  is 
usually  characteristic.  A  Papule  is  a  small  solid  elevation  of  the 
skin,    due    generally    to    inflammatory    exudation    which    infiltrates 
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the  papillary  layer  of  the  ciitis  and  the  epidermis.  There  is  often 
prolifemtion  of  the  epidermic  cells  as  well.  The  term  Tabercle  in 
sometimes  used,  not  in  the  histological  sense,  but  to  indicate  an 
irregular  rounded  solid  elevation  from  infiltration  of  the  skin.  In  the 
Vesicle  we  have  an  accumulation  of  serous  exudation  raising  the 
epidermis.  The  fluid  is  not  between  cutis  and  epidermis,  but  the 
separation  takes  place  amongst  the  softer  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer, 
so  that  there  is  epidermis  both  below  and  above  the  fluid.  The  vesicles 
may  be  very  small  or  so  larp;e  as  to  form  considerable  Blebs  or  Bnllc 
A  PuBtale  is  like  a  vesicle  but  contains  pus,  and  is  due  to  a  more 
intense  inflammation.  Scales  or  Squama  arc  composed  of  epidennis 
which  has  been  produced  in  excess  and  is  less  firmly  attached  than 
normally.  The  rapid  production  of  epidermic  cells  is  due  to  a  par- 
enchyraatons  inflammation,  and  the  epidermic  cells  do  not  undergo  the 
horny  transformation  to  the  same  extent  as  normally. 

The  individual  skin  affections  have  received  various  names  which  only 
in  part  represent  the  pathological  characters. 

('i)  Sudamina  or  If iliaria.  — In  this  there  are  multitudes  of  minute 
vesicles,  which  arc  at  first  filled  with  clear  fluid  (miliaria  crystallins) 
which  afterwards  may  become  turbid. 
The  conditi')!!  arises  in  cases  where 
there  is  excessive  sweating  and  more 
particularly  in  acute  rheumatism.  The 
vesicles  originate  In  the  terminal  parts 
of  the  sweitt-ducts.  In  a  case  examined 
by  the  author  the  cause  of  dilatation 
was  the  ol>strnction  of  the  spiral  pari 
of  the  duct  by  leucocytes  (see  Fig. 
47.'>).  this  narrow  twisted  part  of  the 
dnct  being  incapable  of  giving  passa^ 
to  these  cells.  The  disease  was  thus 
inflammatory  from  the  outset,  and  its 
inflammatory  nature  was  further  pro- 
claimed  by  the  increasing  accumulation 
of  leucocytes  as  the  vesicle  increased 
(see  Fig.  476).  This  was  In  a  case  of 
acute  rheumatism,  where  presumably 
the  irritant  in  the  blood,  in  being  secreted  in  the  sweat,  was  the  cause 
of  cutaneous  affection.  In  cascM  where,  from  excessive  sweating,  then' 
is  an  eruption  of  sudamina,  there  is  probably  an  irritant  in  the  sweat 
which  may  be  less  of  a  general  pathogenic  agent  than  that  of  acute 
rheumatism. 
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(b)  Erythema  and  Roseola. — These  names  are  applied  to  mild  inflam- 
matory conditions  in  which  the  chief,  and  aometimes  the  only  apparent 
change  is  hyperemia.  The 
inflammatory  nature  of  the 
condition  is,  however  often 
indicated  by  the  existence 
of  more  or  less  ewelhng 
due  to  cedema  of  the  super 
ficial  layers  of  the  skin 
(erythema  nodosum  and 
papulosum).  The  attacks 
are  often  followed  by  de 
squamation. 

These  very  mild  m 
flammations  are  frcijuentty 
somewhat  generalized,  and 
appear  in  many  eases  to 
lie,  like  urticaria,  related  to  special  conditions  of  the  nervous  system, 
especially,  perhaps,  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  They  may  also  be 
profluced  by  external  irritants,  especially  in  susceptible  persons. 

(r)  Eczema.— This  name  is  applied  to  localized  inflammations  of  the 
skin,  usually  of  a  aubacnte  or  chronic  character.  The  mere  fact  of  the 
local  nature  would  indicate  that  the  irritant  here  comes  from  without ; 
but  external  irritation  is  hardly  ever  the  entire  explanation  of  the 
attacks.  In  no  other  disease  do  individual  peculiarities  and  special 
states  of  the  organism  play  a  mure  important  {)art.  The  external 
irritant  may  bo  very  various,  such  as  medicinal  ointments,  stuQs  used 
by  the  patient  in  his  occupation,  as  in  dyeing,  parasites  which  induce 
scratching,  etc.  The  intensity  of  the  inflammation  depends  on  the 
susceptibility  of  the  patient  and  the  character  of  the  irritant.  The 
various  degrees  of  intensity  are,  to  a  great  extent,  distinguished  by  the 
characters  of  the  eruption,  so  that  we  have  papules,  vesicles,  pustules, 
etc.,  characterizing  different  cases  of  eczema.  From  these  differences 
are  derived  the  names  Eczema  papalosnm,  vesiculoanm,  and  puatn- 
lOBum. 

In  chronic  cases  a  condition  is  brought  about  somewhat  comparable 
to  catarrh  of  mucous  membranes,  and  sometimes  called  Catarrh  of  the 
skin  The  inflameil  surface  keeps  on  discharging  serous  fluid,  in 
varying  quantity.  The  epidermis  is  softened,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  lost,  so  that  the  cutis  is  exposed  or  covered  with  irregular 
crusts.  The  cutis  itself  is  red,  and  it  is  thickened  both  by  the  serous 
exudation  and  bv  accumulation  of  round  cells. 
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(d)  Psoriasis. — The  nature  of  the  irritant  is  in  this  case  quite  un- 
known, but  it  is  probably  to  be  found  in  some  special  condition  of  the 
blood.  We  kfiow,  at  least,  that  remedies  introduced  into  the  blood 
(arsenic,  and,  according  to  Napier,  chrysophanic  acid  administered 
internally)  frequently  cure  the  disease. 

The  lesion  is  mainly  of  the  epidermis,  and  especially  of  its  Mal- 
pighian  layer.  The  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis  is  hypersemic  and 
partly  infiltrated  with  leucocytes;  the  papillae  are  also  described  as 
enlarged,  but  these  alterations  are  comparatively  trifling,  as,  after 
death,  very  little  indication  of  them  is  to  be  found.  During  life  the 
hypersemia  giyes  the  corium  a  red  colour.  In  the  middle  regions  of 
the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis  there  is  an  abundant  new-forma- 
tion of  epidermic  cells.  The  new-formation  is  so  great  that  there  is  no 
time  for  the  cells  to  become  horny  before  they  pass  to  the  sur&ce. 
Hence  the  epidermis  on  the  patch  is  entirely  composed  of  Malpighian 
layer,  and  these  cells,  being  soft,  as  they  dry  adhere  much  more 
readily  into  considerable  scales  than  do  the  horny  cells.  For  a  similar 
reason,  as  they  dry  they  shrink  much  more  than  the  horny  cells,  and 
air  insinuates  itself  into  interstices  between  them.  It  is  the  finely 
divided  air  which  gives  the  scales  the  peculiar  silvery  appearance 
characteristic  of  this  disease  (Kindfieisch).  When  the  scales  are 
removed  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  is  seen  to  be  red  and  bleeds 
readily. 

{e)  Pityriasis  rubra. — In  this  disease  we  have  a  more  or  less 
general  afiection^  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  depends  on  a 
lesion  of  the  trophic  centres  of  the  skin.  It  is  characterized  by  an 
excessive  discharge  of  scales  consisting  of  masses  of  epidermic  cells. 
These  scales  pass  off"  from  slightly  raised  and  reddened  surfaces.  In 
the  earlier  periods  the  cutis  presents  little  more  than  hypersemia  with 
excess  of  leucocytes  in  its  papillary  layer,  but  when  the  disease  has 
lasted  for  some  time  there  is  thinning  of  it  with  flattening  of  the 
papillae.  The  sebaceous  glands  and  hairs,  as  well  as  the  sweat  glands, 
are  usually  atrophied.  There  is  often  a  very  excessive  discharge  of 
epidermis ;  a  small  basket-full  may  sometimes  be  gathered  daily  from 
the  bed  of  the  patient.  There  is  a  form  of  this  disease  designated 
Pityriasis  rubra  pilaris  in  which  the  excessive  production  of  epidermic 
cells  is  concentrated  in  and  around  the  hair  follicles.  There  is  here 
also  hypersemia  and  cellular  proliferation  in  the  cutis.  (See  case  by 
Morton,  with  microscopic  examination  by  author,  in  Brit.  Jour,  of 
DermaL,  VIII.,  1896.) 

(/)  Lichen  ruber. — This  is  a  difiused  papular  eruption,  depending 
like  pityriasis  rubra  on  some  obscure  general  cause.     There  are  indi- 
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vidual  red  papules  on  a  red  basis.  As  the  disease  goes  on  the  skin  gets 
infiltrated  and  thickened,  so  that  the  movements  of  the  joints  are 
hindered,  and  fissures  are  formed  at  the  folds  of  the  skin.  The  nails 
are  usually  thickened.  The  disease  seems  to  consist  in  an  inflam- 
matory infiltration  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis  and  the  Malpighian 
layer  of  the  epidermis.  The  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii  are  enlarged 
and  increased  in  number,  and  the  interpapillary  processes  are  enlarged. 
The  papillse  show  abundant  accumulation  of  round  cells,  especially 
round  the  vessels.  There  is  often  accumulation  of  epidermic  cells  in 
the  hair  follicles. 

(g)  Prurigo. — This  also  is  a  diffused  aflection  of  the  skin,  which 
somewhat  resembles  urticaria,  except  that  it  is  more  permanent.  Like 
urticaria  it  seems  to  depend  on  some  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  ' 
induced  especially  among  children  by  neglect  of  sanitary  conditions 
and  defective  nutrition.  Numerous  small  papules  appear  on  the  skin 
and  they  are  intensely  itchy.  The  papules  are  due  to  an  inflammatory 
thickening  of  the  papillse  and  rete  Malpighii.  There  are  round  cells 
and  a  serous  fluid  exuded,  so  that  when  the  head  of  the  papule  is 
removed  by  scratching  a  drop  of  fluid  appears.  The  papules  are  often 
induced  to  bleed  by  scratching,  and  it  is  probably  from  this  that  they 
frequently  leave  a  brown  stain.  The  irritation  produced  by  scratching 
may  also  lead  to  eczema. 

(h)  Pemphigus. — This  condition  is  characterized  by  the  formation 
of  large  vesicles  or  bullse,  filled  with  fluid,  which  is  at  first  clear,  but 
usually  becomes  more  or  less  purulent.  As  the  bullae  usually  occur  at 
inter\'als  over  a  considerable  surface,  the  disease  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
some  general  cause,  and  in  some  acute  cases  the  existence  of  an  irritant 
in  the  blood  is  suspected.  There  is  not  here,  as  in  small-pox,  an 
exudation  among  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  epidermis  is  raised  as  a  whole ;  and  the  bleb  is  not  divided  by 
septa  into  loculi.  If  the  bleb  remain  unruptured  a  layer  of  epidermis 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  cutis.  But  if  it  burst,  then  the  exposed 
cutis  discharges  for  a  time ;  by  and  by,  however,  a  crust  forms,  under 
which  the  epidermis  grows.  In  some  cases  the  blebs  are  imperfectly 
formed  and  neighbouring  ones  coalesce,  so  that  a  considerable  surface 
is  affected.  When  these  blebs  burst  there  is  little  tendency  to  new- 
formation  of  epidermis,  and  the  skin  continues  discharging  fluid  as  well 
as  crusts  produced  by  the  fluid  drying  in.  This  form  is  designated 
Pemphigus  foliaceus. 

{%)  Acne. — This  name  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  and  their  neighbourhood,  chiefly  in  connection  with  accumula- 
tion of  the  secretion  in  the  gland.     There  are  two  conditions,  named 
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respectively  comedo  and  milium,  in  which  sebum  accumulates  in  the 
glands ;  it  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  former  that  acne  occars. 

In  Comedo  a  sebaceous  follicle  is  filled  with  secretion;  which  forms  a 
solid  plug  in  the  gland.  The  end  of  the  plug  presents  at  the  surface, 
and  has  a  black  or  dark  blue  colour.  The  plug  consists  of  shed 
epidermis  and  sebum,  with  occasionally  a  small  parasite,  the  acarus 
folliculorum. 

In  Milium  there  is  an  accumulation  of  the  secretion  with  closure 
of  the  orifice  of  the  gland.  The  accumulated  secretion  forms  a  rounded 
solid  globe,  which  can  be  felt  in  the  substance  of  the  skin,  but  over 
which  the  epidermis  passes  unbroken.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  small  retention 
cyst,  and  it  contains  the  secretion  of  the  gland  mixed  with  epidermis, 
so  that  on  cutting  into  it  a  whitish  globular  body  is  discharged.  The 
cause  of  the  closure  of  the  duct  is  obscure. 

In  Acne  there  is  a  more  or  less  acute  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous 
glands,  usually  in  connection  with  comedo.  There  is  redness  and 
swelling  around,  and  pus  is  usually  formed,  and  mingles  with  the 
substance  of  the  comedo.  Sometimes  there  is  not  a  proper  suppura- 
tion, but  the  substance  of  the  plug  is  softened  by  the  inflammatory 
exudation.  The  inflammation  is  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  plug, 
especially  when  by  long  stagnation  it  has  become  foul. 

The  name  Acne  mentagra,  or  Sycosis,  is  given  to  cases  where  there 
is  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  glands  in  connection  with  the  hairs  of 
the  beard.  There  is  a  sycosis  of  parasitic  origin,  but  in  the  simple 
form  there  is  suppuration  in  and  around  the  hair  follicles  of  the  nature 
of  acne. 

A  more  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  face, 
with  special  hyperaemia  of  the  vessels  around,  has  received  the  name 
Acne  rosacea.  There  is  very  little  tendency  to  suppuration,  but  great 
thickening  of  the  skin  occurs,  so  that  sometimes  there  are  large 
lobulatcd  and  red  protuberances,  especially  on  the  nose,  on  the  surface 
of  which  many  comedones  are  seen. 

2.  Symptomatic  inflammations. — This  class  embraces  the  inflam- 
mations occurring  in  the  acute  fevers.  In  some  the  cutaneous  afiection 
is  very  trivial.  Thus  the  eruptions  in  measles,  scarlatina,  typhoid  and 
typhus  fevers,  consist  of  little  more  than  inflammatory  hypersBmia  with 
slight  exudation,  but  also,  in  severe  cases  of  typhus,  hsemorrhi^es, 
forming  petechias.  The  action  of  the  irritant  on  the  epidermis  is 
evidenced  in  many  cases  by  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  desquama- 
tion, which  implies  that  the  cells  have  been  so  injured  as  to  lead  to 
their  premature  necrosis  and  discharge.  This  occurs  especially  in 
scarlet  fever  and  measles. 
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In  Sniall-pox  there  ie  a  much  more  severe  inflammation.  In  this  case 
the  virua,  consisting  of  micrococci  which  are  preaent  in  the  exudation 
or  so-called  lymph,  evidently  lodges  in  the  skii)  ai)d  multiplies  there, 
leading  to  pronounced  local  changes. 

The  ejects  of  the  irritant  are  seen  mainly  in  the  epiderniis,  which 
shows  changes  chiefly  in  the  more  plastic  Malpighian  layer.  Many  of 
the  cells  undergo  a  kind  of  coagulation -necrosis,  their  nuclei  being  lost 
and  their  substance  converted  into  a  hyaline  material.  These  necrosed 
epidermic  cells  allow  of  spaces  being  formed  among  their  layers  in 
which  exuded  fluid  collects.  In  this  way  a  vesicle  is  formed,  but  it 
docs  not  consist  of  a  sinj^le  cavity.     As  shown  in  Fig.  477,  the  epi- 
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?  ren)ains  form  a  network  of  fibres  and  partitions 
which  divide  the  vesicle  into  compartments  or  lociili  {h  in  figure)  in 
which  a  serous  fluid,  containing  the  micrococci,  ia  present.  As  the 
inflammation  increases  in  intensity  leucocytes  ai'e  exuded,  and  these 
accumulate,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  both  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
cutis  {d)  and  in  the  loculi  of  the  vesicle.  By  the  aggregation  of  these 
the  vesicle  becomes  a  pustule.  In  the  figure  it  ia  seen  that  while  the 
papillary  layer  of  the  skin  (li)  is  somewhat  infiltrated  with  leucocytes, 
yet  it  is  not  destroyed,  and  the  interpapiilary  processes  of  the  Mal- 
pighian layer  of  the  epidermis  (c)  still  persist.  Sometimes  no  further 
destruction  occurs  than  this;  the  pustule  dries  in  and  a  crust  is  formed, 
and  under  it  the  Malpighian  layer  forms  new  epidermis,  so  that  when 
the  crust  is  shed  healing  occurs  without  any  loss  of  substance.     Rut 
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more  commonly  the  action  of  the  virus  causes  death  of  the  8U|m 
layers  of  the  cutis  as  well  as  of  the  epidermis.     This  is  shown  tn  Fig. 
478  where  an  injection  thrown  into  the  arteries  runs  into  the  surround- 
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ing  skin  {a,  a),  but  does  not  penetrate  into  the  slough  (b).  In  this  case, 
when  the  crusts  are  torn,  little  Bloughs  infiltrated  with  pus  are  revealed, 
on  the  removal  of  which  ulcers  appear.  By  the  healing  of  the  flat  ulcen 
we  have  the  depressed  i-eticulated  cicatrices  characteristic  of  small-poi 
(the  so-called  pitting  of  small-pox). 

Vaccination  produces  a  lesion  identical  in  its  anatomical  characten 
with  that  of  smallpox. 

3.  Inflammatione  ^m  heat,  cold,  and  iqjnry. — (a)  Boms  and 
scalds. — We  include  here  the  lesions  produced  by  the  application  of 
excessive  heat  to  the  akin,  whether  the  heated  substance  applied  be 
in  the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  form.  The  heat  acting  as  an  irritant 
damages  or  kills  the  tissue,  and  so  we  have  signs  of  inflammation, 
frequently  associated  with  necrosis. 

Bums  have  been  distinguished,  according  to  their  intensity,  into 
three  degrees,  characterized  by  the  three  phenomena— hypenemia, 
vesication,  sloughing. 

In  the  First  desraa  the  heat  ie  odIj  sufficient  to  produce  &  bjpenNiiiK  of  the  skiD. 

Exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  oi  to  hot  water  of  b.  temperature  of  100°  F.,  aod 
upwards,  causes  such  a  relaiation  o[  the  arteries  as  to  induce  eousidenble  conge*- 
tion.  The  inflammatorj  nature  ot  this  hyperiemid  is  shown  bj  its  oontinuince  (or 
some  time  after  removal  of  the  cause,  aud  bj  the  Qccasioual  occurrence  of  some 
u'dematous  HwellioR  ot  the  skin.     Alter  a  time  there  may  be  desquamatioa. 

The  aecDud  degree  [a  produced  bj  the  action  ol  a  temperature  ot  140°  to  185*  F.. 
or  b;  the  evaoeacent  action  o(  a  still  higher  temperature.  The  effect  is  to  cause  an 
inflammatory  exudation  from  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin,  which  accmnulatea  in 
the  epidermis  so  as  to  form  a  vesicle.  The  changes  in  the  rate  Malpighii  an 
similar  to  those  already  described  as  ocourring  iu  the  tonnation  of  the  small-poi 
vesicle,  but  they  are  more  rapidly  produced  and  the  layer  ot  cells  u  more  homogene- 
oualy  affected.     The  inflammation  soou  sabsides,.and  tram  the  remaining  cells  ot  tli« 
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rete  Malpighii  new  epidermis  is  reproduced ;  there  may  be  already  a  complete  coat- 
ing of  new  epidermis  before  the  vesicle  bursts.  But  sometimes  the  vesicle  bursts 
early,  and  the  inflamed  surface  of  the  skin  is  exposed ;  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
rete  Malpighii  may  have  been  destroyed,  even  the  interpapillary  processes.  In 
these  cases  the  covering-over  of  the  surface  with  epidermis  may  be  delayed,  and 
the  surface  may  even  become  like  a  granulating  wound,  discharging  pus. 

In  the  Third  degree  there  is  necrosis  not  only  of  the  epidermis  but  of  the  true 
skin.  The  temperature  is  over  140'*  F.,  and  if  very  high  may  have  acted  for  a  very 
short  time.  As  a  general  rule  the  necrosed  tissue  lies  as  a  dry  crust  on  the  surface. 
An  inflammatory  process  occurs  around  it,  with  exudation,  going  on  usually  to 
suppuration.  In  this  way  the  slough  is  separated,  and  a  granulating  wound  is  left, 
which  heals  in  the  usual  way,  leaving  a  cicatrix,  the  character  of  which  varies  with 
the  depth  of  the  slough. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Hsemoglobinuria 
Bometimes  follows  burns,  and  also  that  reduction  of  temperature  may 
occur.  These,  along  with  reduction  of  blood-pressure  from  dilatation 
of  arteries,  probably  have  to  do  with  the  occasional  rapid  occurrence 
of  death  from  extensive  burns. 

If  the  person  survive  for  some  time  afber  the  burning,  inflammations 
of  internal  organs,  the  lungs,  kidneys,  serous  membranes,  are  frequently 
found  ;  also  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  of  the  liver.  These 
are  to  be  ascribed  with  great  probability  to  the  alteration  of  the 
blood. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
Duodenal  ulcer  after  bums.  When  several  weeks  elapse  before  death, 
there  is  found,  in  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  one  or  more  ulcers, 
usually  situated  in  the  duodenum  near  the  pylorus,  but  sometimes  in 
the  pyloric  region  of  the  stomach.  It  may  be  a  superficial  haemorrhagic 
erosion  or  a  deeply  penetrating  ulcer. 

(b)  Frost-bite  and  Chilblain. — These  conditions  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  excessively  low  temperatures.  We  can  distinguish  three 
degrees  here  also. 

The  common  Chilblain  or  Pernio  is  an  example  of  the  First  degree. 
If  portions  of  the  body  are  frequently  exposed  to  a  low  temperature 
and  then  heated,  a  chronic  or  subacute  inflammation  is  induced.  This 
occurs  especially  in  the  fingers  and  toes.  There  is  passive  hyperemia 
sometimes  amounting  almpst  to  stasis,  so  that  the  part  has  a  livid 
hue.  There  is  also  serous  exudation,  so  that  the  part  is  swollen  and 
oedematous ;  there  may  be  red  corpuscles  as  well  as  leucocytes  in  the 
exudation.     Sometimes  ulceration  occurs. 

The  Second  degree  includes  the  Less  severe  cases  of  frost-bite. 
The  skin  has  been  frozen  and  too  rapidly  thawed,  the  result  being  such 
an  injury  to  the  tissue  as  to  cause  an  acute  inflammation.     The  epi- 
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dermis  is  raised  in  blisters,  which  often  contain  a  bloody  serum.  There 
may  even  be  sloughing  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cutis,  and  by  the 
separation  of  the  slough  an  indolent  ulcer  forms. 

In  the  Third  degree,  forming  the  More  severe  cases  of  frost-bite, 
there  has  been  prolonged  exposure  to  very  intense  cold.  The  conse- 
quence is  the  complete  freezing  of  part  of  the  body,  especially  in 
regions  removed  from  the  heart,  as  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  tissues 
are  stiffened  by  freezing,  and  the  blood  coagulated,  so  that  sometimes 
parts  can  be  broken  off  like  glass.  When  the  parts  are  thawed  gangrene 
sets  in.  The  whole  frozen  part  does  not  die,  but  there  is  partial 
recovery  with  inflammation.  The  gangrenous  part  is  separated  in  the 
usual  way,  generally  with  decomposition  (moist  gangrene). 

(c)  Wounds  and  Excoriations. — The  phenomena  connected  with  the 
healing  of  wounds  and  the  formation  of  granulations  have  been  con- 
sidered in  previous  pages.  When  merely  the  epidermis  is  removed 
by  an  injury,  foiming  an  Excoriation,  it  is  restored  with  remarkable 
celerity.  The  epidermic  cells  at  the  margin  and  those  of  the  deeper 
layers  divide  and  form  new  cells  which  restore  the  surface. 

In  the  case  of  a  deeper  wound  the  epidermis  also  shows  great 
vigour,  and  it  sometimes  advances  beyond  the  line  of  the  other 
healing  processes.  Dr.  Macewen  has  pointed  out  to  the  author  that 
the  new  formed  epidermis  may  advance  over  a  blood-clot  filling  up 
a  wound.  The  epidermis  here  has  a  remarkably  transparent  hyaline 
appearance  and  is  continuous,  not  with  the  Malpighian  layer,  but 
with  the  layers  superficial  to  that.  The  character  of  the  cells  here 
and  their  transparency  suggest  that  they  may  be  derived  from  the 
stratum  lucidum.  It  may,  indeed,  be  suggested  that  this  layer  in 
the  normal  skin  is  composed  of  young  epidermis,  and  that  the  loss 
on  the  surface  is  supplied  by  new-formation  here  and  not  in  the 
Malpighian  layer. 

4.  Septic  and  Infective  inflammations. — We  include  here  those 
forms  of  inflammation  of  the  skin  which  can  be  traced  to  the  action 
of  microbes,  but  leaving  over  those  which  have  the  characters  of  the 
specific  new-formations. 

(a)  Boil  and  Carbuncle. — A  boil  is  a  localized  acute  suppurative 
inflammation  with  a  limited  necrosis  of  the  cutis.  The  irritant  finds 
access  by  the  sebaceous  glands  or  hair  follicles,  and  consists  of  pyogenic 
microbes.  The  source  of  these  may  be  obscure,  but  in  some  cases  they 
are  derived  from  contact  with  the  cadaver.  The  inflammation  manifests 
itself  in  hyperiemia  and  exudation,  so  that  a  localized  redness  and 
swelling  are  the  results.     A  piece  of  skin  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
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inflamed  area  dies,  and  a  small  abscess  having  formed,  the  slough  is  by 
degrees  discharged  along  with  the  pus. 

The  Carbancle  is  similar  in  its  general  characters  to  the  boil,  but  a 
much  larger  piece  of  skin  is  involved.  The  slough  is  therefore  of  much 
greater  extent.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  whole  piece  of  skin  in 
its  entire  thickness  dies  and  is  separated  as  a  dry  leathery  slough. 
More  frequently  the  necrosis  is  less  extensive  in  the  superficial  layers 
than  in  the  deeper  parts,  and  the  slough  is  discharged  through  numerous 
small  apertures. 

(b)  Lesions  from  cadaveric  poisons. — In  the  juices  of  the  dead  body, 
when  in  process  of  decomposition,  there  are  innumerable  bacteria  of 
different  kinds.  Some  of  these  may  attack  the  skin  of  the  dissector  or 
pathologist,  and  find  a  lodgment  there.  The  organisms  themselves  are 
of  very  various  degrees  of  virulence.  The  fluid  in  the  abdomen  after 
septic  peritonitis,  such  as  that  which  occurs  in  one  form  of  puerperal 
fever,  for  example,  teems  with  micrococci,  and  this  fluid  is  peculiarly 
virulent  when  applied  to  the  skin. 

Besides  degrees  of  activity  in  the  virus,  there  are  various  degrees  in  the  suscep- 
tibility of  different  persons,  and  of  the  same  person  at  different  times.  A  state  of 
exhaustion  of  the  body  causes  a  greater  degree  of  susceptibility,  and  makes  the 
inroads  of  the  virus  when  once  implanted  more  vigorous  than  in  persons  in  ordinary 
health.  The  inference  from  this  is,  that  the  best  treatment  for  this  condition  is  to 
leave  off  work  and  at  once  seek  rest  and  fresh  air. 

The  virus  very  often  finds  access  to  the  skin  without  any  breach  of 
surface.  When  a  wound  is  made  during  dissection  it  is  usually  washed 
thoroughly  and  sucked,  while  bleeding  is  encouraged ;  in  this  way  the 
virus  may  be  washed  away.  But  if  it  gets  into  the  hair  follicles  or 
sweat  glands  it  may  lodge  and  multiply  undisturbed. 

The  results  are  somewhat  various.  The  most  severe  is  the  occur- 
rence of  an  Acute  phlegmonons  inflammation,  which  rapidly  goes  on 
to  suppuration.  In  some  cases  the  inflammation  spreads  upwards, 
having  the  characters  of  an  ext^ending  erysipelas.  In  others  the 
characters  are  more  those  of  angeioleucitis,  the  virus  extending  by  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  by  which  it  may  reach  the  glands.  There  may  thus 
occur  a  suppurating  bubo  of  the  axillary  glands. 

An  inflammation  of  the  skin  resembling  erysipelas  may  spread  from 
the  glands  so  affected,  as  the  virus,  checked  in  its  upward  course 
towards  the  trunk  by  the  glands,  passes  outwanls  to  the  lymph  spaces 
around.  This  course  of  events  is  shown  in  the  account  which  Paget 
has  given  of  his  own  case  in  his  **  Clinical  Lectures  and  Essays."  The 
inflammation  may  travel  along  the  connective  tissue  of  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissue,  and  may  even  reach  the  pleum.     In  the  skin  its 
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effecte  may  be  very  severe,  resulting  in  sloughing  and  profuse  suppura- 
tion like  that  in  erysipelas.  It  may  even  lead  to  septic  Infection  or 
pytemia. 

A  less  severe  and  more  local  result  is  the  formation  of  Boils  at  die 
Bcata  of  inoculation.  At  first  there  is  usually  a  superficial  pustule^  but 
from  this  the  infection  is  apt  to  spread  downwards  into  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  cutis  and  produce  the  necrosis  and  suppuration  described 
above  as  the  phenomena  in  boils.  In  other  cases  the  iaflammation  doei 
not  result  in  necrosis  and  suppuration,  but  has  a  more  chronic  coui«, 
producing  what  is  sometimes  called  a  blind  boil,  namely,  an  inflamma- 
tory thickening  with  considerable  elevation. 

The  Pftthological  wart  is  really  a  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  see 
later. 

<c)  Phle^onoDS  inflammations.  Eryeipelas. — These  names  are 
given  to  acute  infective  inflammations  of  the  skin.  In  the  case  of 
erysipelas  the  virus  depends  on  the  streptococcus  erysipelatis  which 
multiplies  more  or  less 
abundantlyin  the  lyrai^i 
spaces  and  vessels  of 
the  skin  (see  Fig.  479) 
and  subcutaneous  tissue. 
The  result  is  a  more 
or  less  severe  inflamnu- 
tion.  At  first  there  ia 
an  inflammatory  hyper- 
lemia,  which'  advances 
as  the  virus  propagates 
along  the  lymph  spaces. 
This,  with  a  moderate 
exudation  of  fluid  and 
'"'*'  leucocytes,  may  be  alL 
But  sometimes  there  is 
The  skin  is  inflltrated  with 
softened  and  opened  out  with 
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a    much    more   intense   inflammation. 

leucocytes  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 

pus.     The  epidermis  is  raised  by  exudation  so  that  vesicles  or  pustules 

are  formed.     Sometimes  the  lymph  spaces  are  occupied  with  fibrine. 

Besides  suppuration,  there  is  often  necrosis  of  portions  of  the  skin  so 

that  sloughs  arc  separated  with  the  pus. 

A  somewhat  similar  phlegmonous  inflammation  sometimes   occurs 
around  septic  wounds,  just  as  we  have  described  in  cadaveric  infection. 

{li)  Soft  chancre,  Ulcua  molle.  —This,  which  is  the  ordinary  non- 
syphilitic    venereal    chancre,   is  usually  situated   on   the   organs  of 
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generation.  It  is  an  acute  infectious  inflammation,  which  tends  to 
spontaneous  recovery.  In  about  24  hours  after  infection  a  vesicle  or 
pustule  appears,  which  rapidly,  by  loss  of  the  epithelium  and  molecular 
necrosis  of  the  cutis,  is  transformed  into  an  ulcer  of  small  size.  It 
increases  in  size  and  sometimes  by  infection  leads  to  others.  The  ulcer 
sometimes  shows  much  excavation,  so  that  the  skin  is  partly  under- 
mined. There  is  frequently  an  extension  to  the  neighbouring  lym- 
phatic glands,  the  result  being  a  suppurating  bubo. 

The  soft  chancre  usually  heals  in  about  2  to  4  weeks,  and  does  not 
give  rise  to  syphilis.  On  the  other  hand  there  may  be  a  simultaneous 
infection  with  syphilis,  and  the  hard  chancre,  which  is  of  slow  develop- 
ment, may  supervene  in  3  or  4  weeks. 

Ducrey  and  Unna  have  asserted  that  the  infection  of  the  soft  chancre 
is  related  to  a  specific  microbe  which  has  the  form  of  a  bacillus  growing 
in  chains  (Streptobacillus). 

(e)  Malignant  CBdema. — This  depends  on  the  action  of  a  specific 
microbe,  the  bacillus  of  malignant  cBdema  already  described.  The 
affection  usually  attacks  open  wounds,  and  the  most  typical  result 
is  an  advancing  gangrene  with  development  of  gas,  accompanied  by 
acute  inflammation. 

(/)  Splenic  fever  or  Anthrax — This  disease  also  depends  on  a 
special  bacillus,  which,  however,  usually  extends  to  the  blood,  and 
the  patient  dies  from  the  general  specific  fever.  There  is  usually  a 
local  afiection  to  begin  with,  and  the  disease  may  remain  local. 
The  local  aflection  has  the  characters  of  a  phlegmonous  inflammation 
of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  Sometimes  the  appearances  of 
malignant  oedema  are  produced.  From  these  local  manifestations 
the  condition  is  sometimes  called  Malignant  pastnle. 

(g)  Hospital  gangrene. — This  is  an  infective  disease  accompanied 
by  sloughing  of  the  skin.  It  is  due  to  a  specific  virus  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  micrococcus.  The  disease  occui-s  in  unhealthy 
hospitals  especially  in  time  of  war.  It  attacks  open  wounds,  especially 
granulating  wounds,  and  is  accompanied  either  by  sloughing  or  mole- 
cular necrosis.  The  gangrene  fre<iuently  travels  along  the  loose  con- 
nective tissue  and  so  may  undermine  the  skin,  or  isolate  muscles  and 
blood-vessels. 

IV.— SPECIFIC  NEW. FORMATIONS. 

1.  Syphilitic  lesions  of  the  skin. — The  various  manifestations  in 

the  skin  are  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  syphilitic  virus.     The 

lesions,  like  those  elsewhere,  are  either  simply  inflammatory,  or  they 

have  the  characters  of  the  gumma,  forming  in  the  latter  case  more 

3y 
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or  less  definite  tumours  composed  of  granulation  tissue.  Even  the 
purely  inflammatory  lesions  have  a  tendency,  when  they  have  persisted 
long,  to  present  considerable  new-formation  of  granulation  tissue. 
The  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  skin  may  be  divided  into  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary. 

(a)  The  Hard  chancre  has  been  already  described.  It  is  characterized 
by  a  hard  indurated  base  due  to  an  infiltration  or  replacement  of  the 
soft  and  pliant  cutis  vera  by  granulation  tissue. 

(b)  Skin  ernptions  of  secondary  stage.  Syphilides. — Skin  affeetioiis 
are  the  principal  manifestations  of  this  stage,  and  as  the  virus  is  in 
the  blood  the  manifestations  occur  as  a  rule  over  the  skin  as  a  whole, 
although  circumstances  may  determine  a  certain  local  selection.  The 
eruptions  are  for  the  most  part  symmetrical,  and  they  present  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  occur  in  round  patches  of  a  definite  size.  These 
patches,  by  healing  in  the  centres  and  extending  at  the  periphery, 
frequently  assume  a  circular  or  serpiginous  outline. 

The  syphilitic  eruptions  of  the  secondary  stage  are  somewhat 
similar  in  character  to  the  simple  inflammatory  eruptions,  and  ther 
are  commonly  designated  by  similar  names.  There  is,  however, 
more  tendency  in  the  syphilides  to  the  development  of  granulation 
tissue  in  the  skin,  and  hence  the  papular  forms  of  eruption  are 
more  frequent.  Whilst  there  is  a  certain  onler  of  frequency  which 
usually  obtains,  yet  there  is  no  absolute  fixedness  in  the  rotation  of 
the  syphilides.  In  the  earliest  periods  there  is  usually  a  generalized 
hyperemia  of  the  skin  {Syphilitic  erythema  or  roseola),  A  more  local 
development  of  elevated  papules,  generally  in  groups,  constituting  the 
.vjphilitic  lichen,  is  the  usual  form  to  follow.  In  these  papules,  the  corium, 
especially  its  superficial  layers,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  epidermis, 
are  infiltrated  with  round  cells ;  generally  there  is  desquamation  of 
epidermis,  and  this  is  sometimes  very  prominent.  Occurring  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  this  desquamation  is  so 
characteristic  as  to  give  rise  to  the  designation  syphilitic  psoriasii,  the 
resemblance  to  psoriasis  being  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  papules 
after  a  time  coalesce  and  there  is  thus  produced  a  generally  raised 
surface. 

The  Condyloma  {Pkiqne  muqueu^e,  mucous  tubercle)  is  a  further  and 
usually  a  later  development  of  the  papule.  It  occurs  generally  in 
situations  whore  two  surfaces  of  the  skin  are  in  contact  and  are  thus 
kept  moist,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  genital  organs,  in  the  axilla, 
beneath  the  mamma,  etc.  We  have  here  a  very  marked  and  extensive 
infiltration  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  with  round  cells,  so  that 
an  elevated  surface  is  formed.     Sometimes  there  is  a  special  elongation 
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of  the  papillae,  so  that  a  warty  sur&ce  is  produced,  giving  rise  to  the 
Pointed  condyloma.  Sometimes  the  condyloma  breaks  down  on  the 
surface  and  an  ulcer  forms. 

The  syphilitic  papules  sometimes  develop  into  pustules  or  vesicles. 
The  pustule  forms  by  the  epidermis  being  raised  from  the  surfeu^ 
while  a  fluid  inflammatory  exudation  occurs  between  it  and  the  corium, 
which  latter  remains  infiltrated  with  round  cells.  The  pustule  or 
vesicle  and  its  infiltrated  base  may  enlarge  so  as  to  produce  a  broad 
Web  on  a  red  raised  base  {Syphilitic  pemphigus).  The  blebs  often  dry-in 
and  form  raised  crusts  (Rupia).  In  these  cases  the  pustules  are  as  if  on 
the  surface  of  condylomata.  This  is  still  more  the  case  in  Pemphigus 
neonatorum,  which  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  hereditary  syphilis. 
Here  the  corium  is  aflected  somewhat  as  in  the  condyloma,  but  the 
infiltration  has  more  the  characters  of  granulation  tissue.  In  the 
condyloma  the  structure  of  the  skin  remains  to  a  great  extent,  but  it  is 
infiltrated  with  round  cells,  which  are  mostly  leucocytes.  In  pemphigus 
neonatorum,  however,  the  tissue  is  replaced  by  a  vascular  tissue  in 
which  are  many  large  cells,  the  condition  approaching  to  that  of  the 
gumma.  On  the  surface  of  this  the  epidermis  is  raised,  forming  a 
vesicle  or  pustule. 

(c)  The  Gamma. — This  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  special  tertiary  mani- 
festation. It  begins  as  a  hard  swelling  in  the  cutis.  It  increases  in 
«ize  and  raises  the  surface,  sometimes  forming  a  tumour  of  considerable 
dimensions.  The  gumma,  which  may  be  multiple,  is  prone  to  ulcera- 
tion. The  Gnmmatoas  nicer  somewhat  resembles  the  hard  chancre, 
being  an  indolent  ulcer  with  a  hard  base.  There  may  be  extensive 
•destruction  of  the  skin  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  ulcer. 

2.  Tuberculosis  of  the  skin.  Lupus.  Scrofuloderma. — The  skin 
from  its  position  is  much  exposed  to  tubercular  infection.  The 
cutaneous  surface,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  susceptible  to 
this  infection.  Tuberculosis  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  region  of 
the  skin  which  is  aflected.  The  most  frequent  and  characteristic  form 
is  Lupus. 

Lupus  occurs  mostly  in  children,  and  attacks  chiefly  the  face.  The 
tubercle  bacillus  having  obtained  a  footing  produces  an  advancing 
infiltration  of  the  cutis  with  granulation  tissue,  in  the  midst  of  which 
,giant-cells  are  frequently  visible  and  sometimes  defined  tubercles. 
These,  however,  are  apt  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  cellular  infiltration. 
There  is  commonly  an  exaggeration  of  the  epidermis,  so  that  epidermic 
processes  may  penetrate  somewhat  among  the  granulation  tissue. 
With  all  this  there  is  a  destruction  of  the  specific  structures  of  the 
«kin.     The  sebaceous  glands  and  hair  follicles  are  destroyed,  but  it 
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is  said  that  the  sweat  glands,  being  situated  beneath  the  cutis,  are 
spared. 

The  tubercular  new-formation  undergoes  degenerative  changes,  which 
lead  frequently  to  ulceration,  but  sometimes  cause  cicatrization  without 
ulceration. 

The  appearances  presented  to  the  naked  eye  vary  considerably. 
There  is  a  local  infiltration  of  the  skin,  giving  an  irregular  raised 
surface.  The  thickening  may  be  very  great  (L.  hypertrophicus) ;  or 
there  may  be  considerable  thickening  and  desquamation  of  the  epi- 
dermis {L.  exfoliativa).  Ulceration  is  frequently  manifest  (L.  exedens 
or  tdcerans),  and  the  ulcers  are  often  very  varied  in  shape ;  or  ulcera- 
tion may  be  absent  (L,  non-extdens). 

Lupus  is  not  usually  accompanied  by  tubercular  manifestations  in 
other  parts,  except  that  the  associated  lymphatic  glands  are  not 
infrequently  affected. 

Scrofuloderma  is  a  term  whose  definition  from  lupus  is  not  easily 
made.  It  is  mostly  secondary  to  tuberculosis  in  the  glands  or  sub- 
cutaneous tissue.  The  primary  seat  being  usually  beneath  the  cutis 
the  latter  is  attacked  irregularly,  and  there  may  be,  over  an  extended 
surface,  many  irregular  swellings  with  ulcerations.  There  may  be  great 
thickening  of  the  skin,  such  as  to  cause  some  resemblance  to  elephanti- 
asis in  cases  where  the  leg  is  affected. 

The  Pathological  wart  has  all  the  characters  of  lupus,  consisting 
in  a  tuberculosis  of  the  skin.  It  arises  by  inoculation  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  in  the  course  of  post-mortem  work.  There  is  at  first  a  more 
or  less  acute  localized  inflammation,  which  gradually  subsides  into  a 
chronic  thickening,  the  surface  of  which  often  shows  exaggerated  papille 
like  those  of  a  wart.  There  is  not  much  tendency  to  extension,  and 
not  much  inclination  to  healing. 

3.  Leprosy  in  its  cutaneous  or  so-called  tubercular  form  has  been 
already  described. 

4.  Elephantiasis  has  also  been  considered  at  page  320. 

5.  FrambcBsia.  Taws.  Plan.— The  disease  called  by  these  names, 
of  which  the  two  last  are  the  local  designations,  presents  many 
analogies  with  syphilis.  Some  European  observers  have  believed  it  to 
be  syphilis,  but  those  who  have  actually  come  into  contact  with  the 
disease  have  denied  the  identity.  It  is  met  with  almost  alone  in  the 
coloured  races,  but  this  is  probably  because  of  local  circumstances  and 
habits.  It  is  endemic  in  certain  tropical  lands,  which  are  chiefly  the 
tropical  parts  of  America,  including  the  West  Indies  and  parts  of  North 
and  South  America,  the  West  and  East  Coasts  of  Africa,  many  of  the 
African  islands,  and  some  of  those  of  the  Pacific. 
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The  disease  is  acquired  by  contagion  or  inoculation  and  begins 
mostly  m  childhood  although  the  first  year  is  usually  exempt.  A 
period  of  incubation  of  three  to  ten  weeks  le  followed  by  the  Primary 
sore  at  first  m  the  form  of  a  papule  followed  by  an  ulcer  whose  floor 
consists  of  granulation  tissue  The  lesion  is  seldom  on  the  genital 
Cleans,  and  it  is  not  indurated 

There  is  next  a  Secondary  etoge  which  usuallv  begins  after  the 
primary  one  has  healed     It  is  associated   with  fever  and  general 


symptoms,  and  is  chamcterized  by  n  cutaneous  eruption.  The  eruption 
is  at  first  merely  congestive,  but  papules  develop,  most  of  which 
disappear,  but  some  persist  and  enlarge,  and  there  are  formed  areas 
of  protruding  fungating  graimlations  which  are  sometimes  culled 
tubercles.  These  tubercles  have  been  com[>ared  to  raspliernes,  and 
from  this  is  derived  the  name  FrambcEsia  {/iuml'(nne  =  a  raspberry), 
but  they   do  not  usually  have  the  bright  red   colour  of  that  fruit. 
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There  is  some  discharge  of  pus  from  the  tubercles.  These  secondary 
tubercles  may  be  very  few,  and  they  have  not  a  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment. The  microscopic  structure  is  that  of  ordinary  granulations. 
It  is  comparable  with  that  of  the  condylomata  of  syphilis,  bat  the 
tubercles  are  not,  like  these,  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mouth  and  genitals,  and  they  do  not  occur  in  the  mucous  membranes. 

The  Tertiary  stage  may,  like  that  of  syphilis,  supervene  long  after 
the  healing  of  the  secondary  stage,  or  it  may  almost  directly  follow 
it.  There  are  chiefly  extensive  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  and  some- 
times of  the  mucous  membranes.  There  are  no  proper  gummata 
and  there  is  no  caseous  condition,  but  simply  an  exuberant  growth 
of  granulations  which  break  down  and  form  the  ulcers.  At  the 
advancing  edge  the  granulation  tissue  may  be  seen  advancing  in  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  cutis,  as  in  Fig.  480.  These  ulcerations 
are  most  common  on  the  legs,  and  extensive  thickenings  and  nicer- 
ations  may  supervene,  so  as  to  produce  resemblances  to  elephantiasis 
and  leprosy.  In  this  stage  there  is  an  oc<»isional  extension  to  the 
periosteum,  but  not  apparently  to  the  nervous  system. 

The  analogies  with  syphilis  are  obvious  from  the  above  description. 
The  points  of  difference  are  chiefly  the  early  age  of  its  occurrence,  its 
endemic  character,  the  fact  that  the  secondary  stage  is  characterized  by 
tubercles  of  granulation  tissue  rather  than  polymorphous  eruptions,  the 
difference  in  structure  and  locality  of  the  tertiary  lesions,  and  the  absence 
of  any  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  From  the  author's  own 
observation  of  a  case  of  Framboesia  he  is  convinced  that  the  two  diseases 
are  perfectly  distinct. 

Literature. — Framboetna — See  a  very  complete  account  of  the  die.  with  iiteratare, 
etc.,  by  J.  NuMA  Rat,  Framboesia  (Yaws),  with  prefatory  remarks  by  Jonatba.** 
Hutchinson,  1891. 

v.— TROPHONEUROSES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

We  include  under  this  heading  lesions  of  the  skin  in  which,  by  reason 
of  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  such  changes  occur  in  the  nutritive 
processes  as  to  lead  to  definite  anatomical  results.  The  existence  of 
separate  trophic  nerves  for  the  skin  has  not  been  demonstrated.  But 
there  are  evidences,  especially  in  pathological  processes,  that  trophic 
centres  exist,  and  that  fibres  convey  impulses  of  this  kind  to  the  skin. 
The  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  similar 
Gasserian  ganglion  seem  to  contain  trophic  centres,  and  the  trophic 
fibres  are  either  identical  with  the  sensory  ones  or  run  along  with  them. 

Causation. — We  have  already  seen  that  certain  conditions  of  the 
nerves  lead  to  disorders  of  the  circulation  in  the  skin  {vide  afUe)y 
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and  that  some  of  these  affections  graduate  towards  inflammations.  We 
have  here  to  consider  conditions,  more  or  less  definitely  related  to  the 
nerves,  in  which  pronounced  structural  changes  occur,  many  of  them 
having  the  characters  of  inflammation. 

The  exact  relation  of  the  lesions  to  the  nerves  is  often  diflicult  to 
determine.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  undoubted  that  interference  with 
the  nerves  by  division  or  by  irritation  induces  lesions  of  the  skin. 
Again,  locomotor  ataxia  is  often  accompanied  by  cutaneous  eruptions, 
especially  during  the  early  stage.  These  are  probably  the  result  of 
the  irritation  of  sensory  nerves.  Again,  there  are  skin  lesions  which 
apparently  arise  by  irritants  in  the  blood  attacking  the  nerves.  This 
possibly  applies  to  some  cases  of  urticaria  and  erythema  nodosum,  and 
is  asserted  also  to  have  to  do  with  the  causation  of  herpes.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  exact  modus  operandi  of  the 
nerve-condition  on  the  lesions  in  the  skin.  The  influence  may  be 
exercised  by  means  of  the  blood-supply,  but  also  more  directly.  It  can 
scarcely  be  thought  that  the  nerve-lesions  in  themselves  are  capable  of 
producing  inflammations  of  the  skin,  for  which  the  action  of  irritants  is 
necessary,  but  nerve-conditions  may  so  affect  the  skin  as  that  ordinary 
stimuli,  as  of  friction,  etc.,  may  come  to  act  as  irritants  and  induce 
inflammation.  In  such  cases  the  nerve-lesion  is  the  most  important 
element  in  the  causation. 

1.  Cataneons  lesions  in  nerve-leprosy.— These  have  been  already 
referred  to.  They  consist  chiefly  in  alterations  in  colour,  with  ulcera- 
tions, the  latter  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  anaesthesia. 

2.  Cataneons  lesions  dne  to  nerve-syphilis: — When  syphilis  attacks 
the  peripheral  nerves  there  are  cutaneous  eruptions,  often  chaiacterizcd 
by  long-continued  pigmentation.  These  are  distinguished  from  ordinary 
syphilides  by  their  persistent  local  distribution. 

3.  Herpes. — The  two  principal  divisions  of  heq>e8  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  their  general  causation,  although  similar  in  their  ana- 
tomical characters.  On  the  one  hand.  Herpes  facialis  and  Herpes 
genitalis  occur  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  acute  febrile  diseases,  such 
as  pneumonia,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  malaria,  being  particularly 
frequent  in  pneumonia.  It  is  probable  that  the  infective  agent  acts  on 
the  nerves  of  these  parts,  and  so  leads  to  the  affection.  On  the  other 
hand.  Herpes  zoster  is  related  to  an  unknown  irritant  which  attacks 
the  particular  nerve  stems,  producing  neuralgia.  The  eruption  is  limited 
to  the  distribution  of  particular  nerves,  and  is  strictly  unilateral.  It  is 
frec|uently  related  to  an  intercosUil  nerve,  or  it  may  occur  on  one  side 
of  the  face  in  connection  with  a  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  eruption  in  the  skin  is  in  the  form  of  vesicles  which  somewhat 
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rapidly  pass  through  a  series  of  changes.  There  is  first  a  group  of 
slight  elevations  occupying  a  reddened  patch  of  skin,  and  each  of  these 
rapidly  develops  a  vesicle ;  in  a  few  days  the  vesicle  dries  up  into  a 
crust,  under  which  fresh  epidermis  is  formed.  In  its  details  the  eruption 
is  inflammatory.  There  is  hypersemia  and  oedema  of  the  papillary  layer 
of  the  skin.  The  serous  exudation  collects  in  the  Malpighian  layer  of 
the  epidermis,  separating  its  cells  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  small-pox 
eruption.  The  vesicle  is  divided  by  a  network  composed  of  the  elongated 
and  contorted  epidermic  cells,  which  often  present  clear  spaces  or 
vacuoles  in  their  substance.  In  the  serous  contents  of  the  vesicles 
there  are  leucocytes,  and  these  may  accumulate  till  the  fluid  approaches 
to  the  nature  of  pus.  The  papillary  layer  is  also  frequently  the  seat  of 
infiltration  with  round  cells.  Occasionally  there  is  haemorrhage,  and 
the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  may  be  destroyed,  so  that  when  healing 
occurs  by  granulation  a  cicatrix  may  be  the  result. 

The  nervous  origin  of  herpes  has  been  abundantly  established.  Direct  injury 
to  a  nerve,  as  by  a  gunshot  or  other  wound,  may  cause  it.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that,  in  this  case,  the  inflammatory  process  in  the  wound  irritates  the  nerve,  and 
the  cutaneous  inflammation  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  irritation  of  trophic 
fibres. 

A  herpetic  eruption  may  arise  from  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  In  the 
case  of  the  cord  it  is  chiefly  in  locomotor  ataxia  that  we  meet  with  herpes,  and  the 
eruption  is  accompanied  by  the  severe  pains  characteristic  of  that  disease.  We 
know  that  in  locomotor  ataxia  it  is  the  posterior  oolunms  of  the  cord  that  are 
affected,  and  this  would  indicate  that  the  cutaneous  trophic  fibres  run  in  these 
parts,  while  the  coincidence  of  neuralgic  pains  also  indicates  a  sensory  locality.  It 
is  here  again  to  be  presumed -that  the  lesion  producing  the  herpes  is  an  irritative 
one  as  indicated  by  the  violent  coincident  pains.  But  we  may  have  herpetic  erup- 
tions from  disease  in  the  brain.  There  are  cases  recorded  in  which  one  half  of  the 
body  was  affected,  and  in  some  of  these  there  was  a  hemiplegia  due  to  a  coarse 
lesion  in  the  brain.  There  are  also  a  few  cases  on  record  of  universal  or  nearly 
universal  herpes. 

4.  Glossy  skin. — This  name  was  applied  by  Paget  to  a  condition 
which  he  observed  in  connection  with  injuries  or  woimds  of  the  nerves. 
There  is  here  again  indication  of  irritation  of  the  nerves,  as  there  is 
always  neuralgic  pain,  described  by  Mitchell  as  burning  pain.  The 
condition  also  occurs  sometimes  after  an  attack  of  herpes  (Paget),  and 
it  may  be  associated  with  eczema.  It  may  also  follow  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord  (Mitchell). 

The  disease  occurs  mainly  in  the  hand,  and  especially  in  the  fingers. 
The  affected  fingers  "are  usually  tapering,  smooth,  hairless,  almost 
devoid  of  wrinkles,  glossy,  pink,  or  ruddy,  or  blotched  as  if  with 
permanent  chilblains"  (Paget).  The  most  striking  peculiarity  is  the 
shining,  glossy  appearance  of  the  surface  as  if  it  had  been  varnished. 
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The  comparison  with  chilblains  is  usually  applicable,  but  sometimes  the 
appearance  is  rather  that  of  highly  polished  scars,  and  the  condition 
resembles  that  in  morphoea.  In  the  affected  part  the  hairs  mostly 
disappear,  and  the  nails  undergo  peculiar  changes.  The  latter  become 
greatly  curved,  much  more  than  in  cases  of  phthisis,  while  the  skin  at 
the  root  of  the  nail  becomes  retracted,  leaving  the  sensitive  matrix 
l)artly  exposed.  The  disease  affects  mainly  the  fingers  and  toes,  but  it 
may  extend  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  The 
histological  details  in  this  condition  are  little  known. 

5.  Scleroderma  and  MorphcBa. — The  name  scleroderma  adultorum 
is  given  to  a  rare  form  of  skin  disease  which  affects  considerable  areas 
and  is  usually  symmetrical.  Morphoea  or  Addison's  keloid  has  similar 
anatomical  characters,  but  occurs  in  localized  patches. 

In  the  more  diffuse  form  of  scleroderma  proper,  extensive  tracts  of 
skin  are  sometimes  involved,  such  as  the  greater  part  of  the  face,  the 
arms,  etc.  In  a  case  observed  by  the  author,  the  face,  chest,  and  both 
forearms  and  hands  were  affected,  and  dry  gangrene  had  occurred  in 
the  fingers,  which  had  a  stiff  black  appearance. 

The  nature  of  these  affections  is  not  quite  determined,  but  many  facts  point  to  a 
nervous  origin.  There  is  the  symmetrical  character  of  the  lesion  and  its  wide 
distribution,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  lesions  of  the  sympathetic  have  been  believed 
to  give  rise  to  it.  The  lesions,  consisting  of  a  slow  increase  of  the  connective  tissue 
with  atrophy  of  the  special  structures,  resemble  those  which  occur  in  muscles  as  a 
result  of  severance  from  their  trophic  centres. 

In  its  anatomical  details  the  skin  in  both  forms  presents  characters 
which  may  be  summarized  as  atrophy  with  chronic  inflammation.  The 
papillae  are  mostly  flattened,  and  the  cutis  thinner  than  normal ;  the 
cutis  is  composed  also  of  more  homogeneous  connective  tissue  than 
usual,  having  somewhat  the  characters  of  cicatricial  tissue,  and  less 
fibrous  than  that  of  the  normal  skin.  This  condition  extends  somewhat 
to  the  subcutaneous  tissue  where  the  fat  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
atrophied,  apparently  by  the  encroachment  of  the  connective  tissue. 

The  hairs  are  also  atrophied  in  the  affected  areas,  and  there  is  said  to 
be  alopecia  when  the  patches  extend  to  the  hairy  scalp.  The  evidence 
of  chronic  inflammation  is  the  existence  of  abundant  nuclei  in  the 
altered  skin.  Those  are  usually  aggregated  around  the  blood-vessels, 
but  they  are  also  seen  around  sebaceous  glands  and  under  the  rete 
Malpighii. 

Complete  recovery  seems  to  be  not  uncommon  in  this  disease, 
although  it  may  be  slow. 

Allied  to  scleroderma  in  the  general  characters  of  the  lesion  in  the 
skin  is  the  condition  commonly  designated  Sclerema  neonatornm.     In 
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this  disease  the  skin,  usually  of  the  lower  extremities,  is  hard  and 
swollen,  so  that  movement  of  the  limbs  is  curtailed.  When  it  persists 
for  some  time  the  skin  may  be  like  parchment. 

Literature. — Herpes — Picaud,  Des  eruptions  cutan.  cons^.  anx  l^ons  traamat.^ 
1875  ;  Mitchell,  Injuries  of  nerves,  etc.,  1872  ;  Barenbprumo,  Gharit^-AnDalen,  ix., 
1863  ;  Kaposi,  Hautkrankh.,  1882  ;  Charcot,  Dis.  of  nerv.  syst.,  i.  (Syd.  Soo.),  1877. 
Glossy  skin — Paget,  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  i.,  1864  ;  Mitchell,  1.  o. ;  Bowlbt, 
Injuries  and  Dis.  of  nerves,  1889.  Scleroderma— Htltov  Faooe,  Guy's  Hosp.  Bep., 
1867,  XV.,  187  ;  Chiari  und  Mader,  Vierteljahrschr.  f.  Dermat.  u.  Syph.,  1878  ;  Hut- 
chinson, Lect.  on  clin.  surg.,  1878 ;  Schwimmer,  Die  neuropath.  Dermatosen,  1883 ; 
M^Calman,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  xvi.,  1881 ;  Steven,  ihid.t  xxvi.,  1886 ;  Ereen, 
Vierteljahrsch.  f.  Dermat.,  xv.,  1888 ;  Lewin  and  Heller,  (literature  very  fullf 
Charit^-Annalen,  xix.,  1894  ;  Ballantyne,  (Sclerema)  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1890,  i.,  403. 
Addison* s  Keloid — Addison,  Published  writings  (Syd.  Soc.),  1869;  Hilton  Faooe, 
1.  c. ;  Hutchinson,  1.  c. 

VI.— HYPERTROPHIES  AND  TUMOURS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

1.  Ichthyosis. — This  is  a  disease  which  apparently  owes  its  origin  to 
a  congenital  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  skin.  The  disease  itself 
is  sometimes  manifest  at  birth,  but  if  not  it  begins  in  the  earlier  years 
of  life,  gradually  extends  over  the  whole  body,  and  continues  during 
life.     It  is  in  a  striking  manner  inherited  (see  under  Inheritance). 

It  consists,  anatomically,  in  an  affection  of  the  epidermis,  which  is 
-sometimes  greatly  thickened  and  irregular.  The  thickened  epidermis 
forms  scales  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  sometimes  producing  merely  a 
furfuraceous  exfoliation,  but  in  more  severe  cases  giving  rise  to  large 
plates  like  fish  scales.  From  this  latter  appearance  the  name  of  the 
disease  is  derived.  The  scales  do  not  consist  entirely  of  epidermis,  but 
contain  sebaceous  material,  which  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  give 
the  scales  a  polished  appearance  like  mother-of-pearl.  The  large  scales 
may  be  so  fixed  as  to  give  an  imbricated  appearance.  The  milder  forms 
of  the  disease,  in  which  there  is  little  more  than  an  excessive  scaliness 
of  the  surface,  are  often  included  under  the  designation  Ichthyosis 
simplex  or  Xeroderma,  while  the  more  severe  forms,  in  which  there  are 
prominent  scales,  are  distinguished  by  the  name  Ichthyosis  <comea  or 
Ichthyosis  hystrix. 

In  the  milder  forms  the  cutis  is  not  markedly  affected,  but  in  some 
cases  the  papillae  are  greatly  elongated.  The  substance  of  the  corium 
is  often  atrophied,  and  the  subcutaneous  fat  deficient. 

2.  Callosity  and  Com. — This  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  horny  epi- 
dermis occurring  where  the  parts  are  exposed  to  unusual  friction.  It 
is  a  true  hypertrophy,  being  a  direct  provision  of  nature  to  protect  the 
true  skin  from  the  excessive  friction  to  which  it  is  exposed.     The  best 
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example  of  the  callosity  is  in  the  horny  hands  of  workmen,  but  it  is 
often  seen  in  the  feet,  at  points  which  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  pres- 
sure. From  the  situations  of  these  callosities,  as  Hebra  pointed  out, 
the  occupation  of  the  person  may  often  be  made  out. 

The  Com  (Clavus)  is  closely  related  to  the  callority.  Here,  also, 
there  is  friction,  but  it  is  associated  with  compression.  It  occurs  chiefly 
in  the  foot  where  there  is  a  concentric  pressure  from  ill-fitting  boots, 
and  friction  against  either  the  boot  or  a  neighbouring  toe.  There  is, 
as  in  the  former  case,  an  excessive  new-formation  of  horny  epidermis, 
but,  by  the  concentric  pressure,  the  layers  of  epidermis  have  their 
directions  changed,  and  growing  against  each  other,  they  are  projected 
inwards  towards  the  cutis.  There  is  thus  an  ingrowing  kernel  of  hard 
homy  epidermis  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  corn.  The  cutis 
is  irritated  and  undergoes  atrophy.  Around  the  kernel  or  "core" 
the  epidermis  is  always  thickened,  the  condition  being  like  that  of  the 
callosity. 

3.  Common  or  Hard  wart  {Verruca  dura). — This  may  be  variously 
regarded  either  as  a  tumour  or  a  hypertrophy  of  the  skin.  The  fre- 
quently multiple  character  of  the  common  wart  and  its  grouping  suggest 
an  infective  origin.  It  consists  of  a  local  exaggeration  of  the  normal 
structures  and  occurs  in  numbers  in  the  same  person.  A  group  of 
papillae  are  elongated,  and  the  epidermis  over  them  thickened,  so  that 
the  characters  are  those  of  a  hard  papilloma. 

The  Hom  is  of  similar  structure  to  the  wart,  but  the  papillse  are 
usually  more  elongated,  while  the  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis  is 
compacted  into  a  more  consistent  mass  which  forms  a  prominent 
outgrowth. 

4.  8oft  wart  {Verruca  jnoUis)  and  Pigmented  mole  {Ncnua jngmentoma) 
are  closely  allied  conditions.  They  are  very  often  congenital,  or 
they  occur  very  early  in  life,  and  usually  remain  stationary  through- 
out life.  They  are  smaller  or  larger  elevations  of  the  skin,  either 
colourless  or  pigmented,  and  frequently  beset  with  hairs.  Many  of 
them  present  the  structure  shown  in  Fig.  481,  which  places  them  in 
the  category  of  true  tumours.  They  are  covered  by  epidermis  which 
shows  little  difference  from  the  normal.  But  instead  of  the  normal 
tissue  of  the  cutis  beneath  the  epidermis  there  are  masses  of  cells 
separated  by  connective  tissue.  The  cells  in  these  nests  are  usually 
large  and  resemble  large  sarcomatous  cells.  The  presumption  is  that 
these  structures  are  really  survivals  of  the  foetal  condition,  and  their 
importance  in  relation  to  tumours  has  already  been  referred  to.  In 
their  structure  it  will  be  observed  that  these  warts  are  much  more 
like  tumours  than  the  ordinary  warts,  and  that  their  tissue  conforms  to 
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tJiat  of  the  sarcomaa.     Sometimes  »  soft  wart  is  composed  of  a 
adipose  tissue  covered  by  epidermis. 


tulr-fulllcla  Hid 

5.  Anpittiafc  Yasoular  nayna— Id  the  skiii  we  meet  with  all  the 
throe  forms  of  vascular  tumour  already  referred  to— the  venous,  capil- 
lary, and  cavernous. 
The  ordinary  nteviu, 
which  is  in  the  form  of 
a  Hat,  more  or  loss  ex- 
tensive area  of  a  bright 
or  bluish- red  colour. 
consists  essentially  of 
enlargefl  veins.  This 
.seldom  becomes  promi- 
nent and  is  not  erectile. 
It  is  a  coFigenital  lesion, 
und  its  origin  has  l>een 
ascribed  t<i  faulty  union 
of  the  fcctal  fissures, 
more  especially  the 
branchial  clefts.  Accord- 
ing to  Uniia,  however,  it 
is  due  rather  to  pressure 
of  the  ftetus  against  the 
more  resisting  maternal 
|>arts,  especially  in  cases 
when  the  amnionic  fluid  is  deficient.     The  capillary  and   cavernous 


Inrmscl  >  promtneiLt  enctllo  tuinouc.    The  pntlDUt  wn> 
unisd,  foTty.flve  j'eiini.     x  100. 


angiomuta  i 


I   prominent   tumours.     Whilst   mostly,    like    the 
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venous  form,  congenital  in  origin,  these  are  liable  to  enlarge  during 
extra-uterine  life.  In  some  cases  the  cavernous  form,  after  many 
years  of  quiet  existence,  takes  on  a  sarcomatous  action,  so  as  to  form 
an  angio-sarcoma  as  shown  in  Fig.  482,  in  this  respect  showing 
analogies  with  the  congenital  soft  wart.  When  this  occurs  the  walls 
of  the  vascular  spaces  become  highly  cellular  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
These  cellular  trabeculse,  it  will  be  observed,  have  their  own  capillary 
vessels. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  the  vascular  nsevus  is  the  head,  more 
particularly  the  eyelids,  cheeks,  ear,  nose,  and  lips.  According  to  Unna, 
they  are  present,  often  merely  as  slight  marks,  near  the  vertex  of  th^ 
head  in  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  persons.  They  occur  less  frequently 
on  the  trunk  and  limbs. 

6.  True  keloid. — This  is  an  elevation  of  the  skin  which  has  in  its 
marginal  parts  branching  processes  extending  out.  There  is  evidently 
considerable  contraction  and  dragging  produced  by  the  central  tumour 
and  the  radiating  processes,  so  that  the  skin  is  puckered  around  as  in 
the  case  of  a  contracting  cicatrix.  The  lesion  has  many  of  the  char- 
acters of  a  definite  tumour.  It  is  composed,  in  the  fully  developed 
state,  of  dense  connective  tissue  which  may  be  unduly  cellular.  The 
new-formation  has  its  seat  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cutis,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  papillary  layer  is  intact.  In  the  earlier  stages  it  consists 
mainly  of  spindle  cells,  and  Virchow  therefore  regarded  it  as  a  sarcoma. 
The  analogy  to  the  sarcoma  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  tumour 
recurs  on  removal.  The  most  common  site  of  keloid  is  the  front  or 
back  of  the  chest,  but  it  is  found  in  other  parts. 

The  name  False  keloid  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  a  condition 
which  occurs  in  Scars.  A  localized  thickening,  usually  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  cicatrix,  as  from  a  burn  or  an  ulcer,  presents  itself,  and  there 
are  raised  processes  passing  out  from  it  as  in  the  true  keloid.  This  is 
commonest  in  tubercular  subjects. 

7.  MoUoscam  contagiosam  {Epithelioma  mollmcum). — This  name  is 
applied  to  small  multiple  growths  of  the  skin,  occurring  chiefly  on 
the  face  and  showing  a  preference  for  the  eyelids,  but  sometimes 
extending  so  as  to  be  almost  universal  over  the  body.  The  individual 
nodules  have  been  compared  to  pearl  buttons,  which  they  resemble  in 
their  circular  shape  and  central  depression,  but  they  are  usually  pink 
in  colour.  There  is  considerable  elevation  of  the  little  growth,  and, 
although  generally  sessile,  it  sometimes  becomes  pedunculated  and  may 
even  drop  off. 

The  little  nodule  (see  Fig.  483)  consists  essentially  of  new-formed 
epithelium,  in  the  cells  of  which  the  peculiar  bodies  form  which  many 
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regard  a^  parasitic  protozoa  (aee  under  Cancer).  The  whole  tumour 
looks  like  an  enlarged  and  altered  sebaceous  glaad  with  its  lobules  and 
central  duct,-  but  the  observationa  of  Virchow,  Thin,  and  othera  render 
it  very  doubtful  if  the  lesions  have  this  origin.     Thin  believes  that 


the  infective  agent  gets  in  by  the  hair  follicles  and  stimulates  the  Mai- 
pighian  layer  of  the  epidermis  to  new-formation.  The  sebaceous  glands 
are  really  pushed  aside  by  the  growing  tumour. 

The  disease  depends  on  some  virus,  and,  as  the  name  implies,  it 
is  contagious.  It  genci'aljy  occurs  in  groups  in  the  same  perwm, 
as  if  spreading,  and  several  members  of  the  same  family,  or  sevenil 
persons  living  together,  are  usually  affected  simultaneously.  It  is 
usually  seen  in  children,  but  occurs  also  in  adults. 

8.  Fibroma  molIuBcnm. — This  condition  is  to  he  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  that  just  mentioned.  In  it  there  are  large  numbere 
of  tumours  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  these  being  composed  of 
fibrous  tissue.  The  annexed  figure  (Fig.  484)  gives  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  condition.  The  subject  was  a  Hindoo  aged  35  years,  who  hail 
been  a&ected  for  44  years.     His  general  health  did  not  sutler. 

Small  Fibromas  have  been  frequently  observed  in  the  skin  in 
rheumatic  cases,  especially  in  children.  They  are  usually  temporal^'. 
l^arger  tumours  have  been  observed  associated  with  rheumatism  in 
adults. 

The  Hyoma  of  the  skin  occurs  either  as  a  single  small  tumour, 
which  form  constitutes  the  painful  subcutaneous  tuberole  of  AVood 
(see  under  Myoma),  or  in  the  multiple  form. 

9.  Xanthoma  or  Xanthelasma. — This  name  is  applied  to  slight 
elevations  of  the  skin  of  a  yellowish  colour.  They  occur  mostly  nn 
the    eyelids,   where   they  appear  as  firm   yellow   patches,    which  ure 
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Hsoally  quite  flat,  but  may  be  slightly  tubercukted.  They  coneist 
of  firm  connective  tissue  in  which  finely  divided  fat  granules  arc 
abundantly  present.  The  latter  give  the  opaque  yellow  character  to 
the  lesion. 


10.  Of  the  remaining  Hlmplc-ttssue  tumours,  the  Lipoma  is  common, 
originating  in  the  su)icutani»<>us  tissue.  Thi^  Myxoma  is  not  infrequent, 
and  the  Enchondroma  and  Osteoma  vurv  utnieiial. 
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11.  Xeroderma  pigmentosum. — This  disease,  with  its  prolonged 
course  and  its  final  tendency  to  cancerous  development,  forms  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  most  difficult  problems  of  pathology.  It 
seems  to  have  as  a  predisposing  cause  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  the 
skin  to  sunlight.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  the 
parts  of  the  skin  exposed  to  the  light,  and  that  it  usually  com- 
mences in  the  second  year  of  life,  this  being  the  time  when  children 
begin  to  run  about  and  become  more  exposed  to  the  sunlight 
That  this  is  a  constitutional  peculiarity  appears  fi-om  the  frequency 
with  which  the  disease  occurs  in  several  members  of  the  same 
family. 

The  disease  begins  usually  in  spots  of  hyperaemia  on  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  body,  which  assume  the  form  of  pigmented  areas  resembling 
ordinary  freckles.  There  follow  on  this,  usually  in  the  course  of  years, 
various  alterations  in  the  skin  in  the  form  of  slight  warty  projections, 
atrophic  areas  in  which  the  skin  is  hard  and  tense,  and  local  dilata- 
tions of  the  vessels.  This  goes  on  usually  for  years  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  condition  in  which  in  one  or  more  places  the  warty  projections 
assume  cancerous  characters,  the  epidermic  cells  penetrating  downwards 
into  the  cutis  vera,  in  the  manner  of  a  regular  epithelioma.  The 
cancer  ulcerates,  and,  as  it  extends  at  the  same  time,  there  may  be 
very  great  destruction  of  the  parts,  even  down  to  the  bones.  In  a  case 
seen  after  death  by  the  author,  there  occurred  destruction  of  almost 
the  entire  side  of  the  face,  along  with  large  portions  of  the  temporal 
bone  and  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillae. 

A  somewhat  analogous  disease  occurring  in  adults  has  been  described 
by  Unna  with  the  name  of  Seaman's  skin.  In  it  the  exposure  to  the 
weather  sometimes  induces  in  seamen  a  condition  of  cyanotic  redness 
followed  by  pigmentation,  thickening  of  the  homy  epidermis,  etc.  On 
this,  at  long  intervals,  follows  the  development  of  Ulcerating  cancer, 
just  as  in  the  other  case. 

12.  Sarcoma. — This  form  of  tumour  is  of  somewhat  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  we  may  have  round-celled  or  spindle-celled  growths,  which 
sometimes  assume  considerable  dimensions.  Sarcomas  sometimes 
originate  from  soft  warts  or  moles,  and  when  they  do  so  they  frequently 
present  a  similar  structure  to  that  described  above,  namely,  masses 
of  large  round  cells  in  a  stroma.  To  this  form  the  name  Alveolar 
sarcoma  is  applicable.  Sarcomas  originating  from  moles  are  peculiarly 
apt  to  be  pigmented. 

Sarcomas  rarely  occur  as  secondary  tumours  in  the  skin,  but  a  case  is 
known  to  the  author  where  multiple  tumours  composed  of  round-celled 
tissue  formed  at  intervals,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  some  of  them 
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disappeared.  These  were  either  round-celled  sarcomas  or  malignant 
lymphomas. 

13.  Cancers. — The  Epithelioma  of  the  skin  forms  the  majority  of 
the  flat-celled  epitheliomas,  and  it  has  been  already  considered. 

The  two  most  interesting  forms  are  the  ordinary  flat-celled  epithe- 
lioma and  the  rodent  ulcer.  The  former  is  met  with  most  frequently 
in  the  lower  lip,  but  also  occurs  not  uncommonly  in  the  penis  and 
scrotum.  In  the  last  mentioned  seat  it  appears  to  occur  with  special 
frequency  in  chimney-sweepers  and  in  workers  in  paraffin-refineries. 
The  rodent  ulcer  occurs  in  the  face,  especially  on  the  eyelids  and  side 
of  nose. 

The  flat-celled  epithelioma  not  infrequently  occurs  in  scars  or  in  old 
ulcers.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  penetrate  into  the  sinuses,  and  even 
reach  cavities  in  bones. 

Ordinary  cancer  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  skin,  but  cases  have 
been  observed  to  which  the  names  scirrhus  and  soft  cancer  have  been 
given.  It  may  develop  in  a  lupus.  Pigmented  cancers  are  of  occasional 
occurrence,  and  they  are  of  importance  on  account  of  their  tendency  to 
form  secondary  tumours,  first  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  then 
throughout  the  body.  They  are,  however,  much  less  frequent  than 
melanotic  sarcomas,  with  which  they  are  apt  to  be  confused. 

Literature. — Ichlhi/O'nM — Jahn,  Ichthyosis  congenita,  1869  ;  Eybbb,  Wien.  med. 
Jahrb.,  1880;  Hilton  Faooe,  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  xv.,  1869;  Esoff,  Virch.  Arch., 
Ixix.,  1877.  Keloid — Alibert,  Malad.  de  la  peau,  1814;  Vibchow,  GeschwUlste, 
ii. ;  Nrelhen,  Langenbeck's  Arch.,  xxiv. ;  Langhanh,  Virch.  Arch.,  xl.,  1866. 
MoUunnim  cotifcujionujn — Virchow,  Virch.  Arch.,  xxxiii.,  1865;  Thin,  Jour,  of 
Anat.  and  Phys.,  xvi.,  1881.  Myoma — Judasbohx,  Virch.  Arch.,  cxxi.,  1890. 
Xei'otUrma  jtiijme.ntosum — KAPOsi,  Wien.  med.  Jahrb.,  1882 ;  Tayix)r,  Med.  Record, 
18S8;  M^Call  Anderson,  Dis.  of  skin,  1894.  Seanian't*  nkin — Unna,  in  Orth's 
Lehrb.,  1894. 

VII.— PARASITIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

We  have  alrtiady  seen  that  certain  forms  of  intiammation  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  presence  of  microbes,  especially  the  infective  inflamma- 
tions. We  siiw  also  that  leprosy  depends  on  a  specific  bacillus.  These 
do  not  require  further  treiitment  here. 

Fungi  are  present  in  three  principal  forms  in  the  skin. 

1.  Tinea  favosa  or  Favus. — This  is  a  diseiise  chiefly  of  the  hairy 

scalp,  although  it  occurs  on  other  parts  of  the  skin  and  also  in  the 

nails.      On  the  scalp  it  forms  crusts  about  the  size  of  split  peas,  which, 

when    removed,    are  usually   seen    to   be   somewhat  cup-shaped,    the 

convexity   of  the  cup  being  next  the  skin,  the  latter  presenting  a 

corresponding  depression.      If  the  cups,  which  have  a  characteristic 
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safTron-yellow  colour,  be  divided  with  a  knifo  they  are  seen  to  have  a 
porous  appearance,  the  interstices  being  filled  vdth  air,  and  they  an 
brittle,  so  that  they  can  easily  be  broken  down  in  water. 

The  crusts  are  formed  of  fungus  along  with  epidermic  scales  and 
their  debris.     The  fungus  is  the  Achorion  Sohoetlleinii,  in  the  form  for 
the  most  part  of  short  tubes  (Fig.  486)  with  rows  of  contdia  spores 
The  proper  mycelium  is  not 
jointed,  but   the   rcceptacali 
are.     The  fungus  appears  M 
begin  its  growth  in  the  hair 
follicles,  enveloping  the  hair 
and  passing  into  it.     It  also 
passes  into  the  hair  sheath  and 
epidermis  around,  separating 
the  cells  and  destroying  them. 
It  has  its  seat  thus  in  the  first 
instance    beneath    the    homy 
_  layer  which  may  be  continuoui 

over  it.  It  does  not  invade 
the  true  skin,  but  the  crust  may  cause  inflammation  around  which 
may  go  on  to  suppuration  and  ulceration.  As  a  rule,  however,  it 
only  afToctB  the  epidermic  structures,  the  hairs  being  largely  destroyed 
where  the  crusts  are  developed. 

When  it  attacks  the  nail,  it  forms  a  yellow  crust,  the  tissue  of  the 
nail  being  opened  out  and  softened  by  the  lungus  penetrating  between 
the  horny  cells. 

2.  Tinea  tonsurans  or  Rlnenvorm. — This  is  also  a  disease  chiefly  of 
the  scalp,  but  the  same  fungus  attacks  the  beard  and  the  parts  of  the 
body  devoid  of  hair.  The  disease  ia  therefore  divisible  into  three  forms. 
Tinea  tonsuians  proper,  Tinea  syeosis,  and  Tinea  mar^sata. 

The  fungus,  called  the  Trichophyton  tonsnrans,  is  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  spores  which  infiltrate  the  hair  and  its  sheath,  as  well  as,  to  a 
less  extent,  the  epidermis  around.  The  mycelium  is  only  represented 
oy  short  threads.  The  hair  shaft  is  greatly  penetrated  by  the  spores, 
which  break  it  up. 

3.  Pityriasis  versicolor. —In  this  disease  there  are  patches  of  a 
yellowish  or  dark  brown  colour  with  a  scaly  surface,  and  occurring 
chieHy  on  the  trunk  in  adults.  If  the  sur&ce  be  scraped  and  the  scalv 
products  examined  under  the  microscope  (best  with  the  addition  of 
liquor  potaSHiv,  l>oth  in  this  case  and  the  others),  there  will  be  found 
epidermic  cells  with  the  elements  of  a  fungus,  the  Hicrosporon  forfUT. 
There  are  usually  abundant  mycelium  threads,  and  the  spores  are  in 
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rounded  masses,  which  have  boen  compared  to  bunches  of  grapes  (sec 
Fig.  486). 

Of  the  lesions  due  to  Animal  patuites  the  most  important  is  scabies. 

SoBbies. — This  disease  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  papules, 
vesicles,  pustules,  and  other  signs  of  inflammation  due  to  the  effects 
of  the  Aoanu  scabiei  or  Sarcoptee  j^^^  ff       ^i     ^ 

bominiB   (see    under    Animal    Para-       ,  ?.'5^.^\|/|!;^V'V^^ 
sites).      The  female  of   this   insect      ■''°*':- '^'^'\ '' ^^''.rrr^^r^jT'^ 
penetrates  into  the  substance  of  the  ■"  •     .,  i   .' 

epidermis,  forming  tunnels  there  in  '..,'' 

which  the  ova  are  deposited.  '.'^^..„ 

The  inflammatory    conditions  are  ",^j 

the  result  partly  of  the  irritation  of  _  ll  > 

the  acarus  and  its  emhryoes,  which,  ■       ^^>--:^[TA:.i\^v  '/if-^r^'"^ 

as  thev  develop  from  the  ova,  beein 

to  travel  along  the  tunnels,  and  TiireaJ.  «nj  kku  wtib  Kioupn  it  aponM. 
partly  the  effect  of  the   scratching 

induced  by  the  itching.  The  primary  lesion  is  a  papule  ruiniing  into 
which  a  minute  furrow  is  visible  to  the  nuked  eye.  The  papule  is 
produced  by  the  opening  up  of  the  epi<)crmiB  and  swelling  of  the 
papillary  layer,  which  is  infiltrated  with  serous  fluid  and  round  cells. 
Vesicles  and  pustules  are  produced  when  the  inflammation  is  more  severe, 
and  are  met  with  chiefly  in  children  and  persona  with  delicate  skins. 

The  Acarus  foUiculorum  is  a  parasite  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
sebaceous  follicles. 

The  Farasitie  insects  are  referred  to  under  Animal  Parasites. 

The  Larvie  of  insects  are  uccasionHlly  met  with  in  the  skin.  The 
ova  are  deposited  in  the  akin,  and  the  larvie,  bavipig  developed,  may 
traverse  the  skin  and  subcuUineous  tissue  for  a  considerable  distance 
till  they  present  at  some  part  and  are  sriueezed  out  or  extracted. 
They  may  produce  considerable  inflammations  in  the  form  of  boils  or 
swellings. 

According  to  M,  Sabouraud,  who  has  succeeded  in  producing  cultures 
of  the  fungi,  theie  are  two  principal  forms  of  the  trichophyton,  one 
with  small  siiorcs  (trichophyton  micn>spor(iM)  and  one  with  large  spores 
(trichophyton  mirgalosporon).  The  former  is  chiefly  that  of  children 
and  its  sj)ecial  seat  of  growth  is  the  substance  of  the  hair,  while  the 
latter  is  chiefly  that  of  the  l)C  ir<f  and  smooth  iwrta  of  the  skin.  The 
cultures  were  moat  successful  on  jellies  consisting  of  gelatine  15, 
peptone  0*8,  maltose  3",  and  water  100.  (See  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  189^, 
ii,,  470:  and  Sabouraud,  Les  trichophytcs  humaines,  1894;  also 
Kosenbach,  ITob.  die  tiof.  eiternd.  Schimmelerk.  d.  Haut,  1894.) 
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SECTION   XI. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE  AND   EAR. 

A. — The  Eye.  I.  The  Conjanctiya,  chiefly  Inflammations,  catarrhal,  purulent, 
and  infective  (granular  conjunctivitis).  II.  Thd  Ckimea.  1.  Retrograde 
changes  (arcus  senilis,  conical  cornea) ;  2.  Inflammations,  sometimes  with 
vascularization  of  cornea,  Pannus ;  may  lead  to  Ulcers  and  Staphyloma. 
III.  The  Sclerotic.  IV.  The  Iris.  Various  forms  of  Inflammation,  serous, 
fibrinous,  purulent.  Syphilis  and  Tuberculosis.  V.  The  Ciliary  body  and 
choroid.  Inflammations.  VI.  Olaacoma.  VII.  The  Lens.  Forms  of  cataract. 
VIII.  The  Optic  nerve  and  Retina.  1.  Optic  neuritis  and  choked  disc ;  atrophy 
of  optic  nerve.  2.  Retinitis,  albuminuric  and  pigmentary  ;  3.  Embolism  of 
retinal  artery ;  4.   Detachment  of  retina.  •  IX.  Affections  of  e]re  as  a  wbida 

I.  Sympathetic  ophthalmitis;  2.  Errors  of  accommodation;  3.  Tumours, 
chiefly  sarcoma  and  glioma  ;  4.  Parasites. 

B. — The  Ear.  I.  External  Ear.  1.  The  auricle,  chiefly  hcematoma;  2.  External 
auditory  canal ;  inflammations  and  foreign  bodies ;  3.  Tympanic  membrane. 

II.  Middle  Ear.  Structure.  1.  Inflammations  ;  chronic,  leading  to  adhesioDft 
and  sclerosis  ;  acute  suppurative,  causing  perforation  of  the  membrane  ;  and 
chronic  suppurative,  leading  to  polypi,  caries  and  necrosis,  suppurations  in 
brain,  membranes,  etc. ;  2.  Syphilis  and  tuberculosis ;  3.  Sebaceous  tumours. 

III.  Internal  Ear,  subject  to  inflanmiations,  etc.,  chiefly  by  extension  from 
middle  ear  or  brain.     Meniere's  disease  and  deuf-mutism. 

A.— THE   EYE. 


rilHE  eye,  with  its  appendages,  composed  of  a  number  of  separate 
-^  tissues  delicately  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  vision,  is  liable 
to  the  usual  pathological  changes.  From  the  facility  with  which  it 
is  observed,  slight  differences  in  the  appearances  produced  are  readily 
appreciated,  and  hence  a  considerable  degree  of  complication  exists 
in  the  nomenclature  of  affections  of  the  eye. 

I.  Affections  of  the  conjunctiva. — The  conjunctiva  is  liable  to  the 
various  lesions  of  mucous  membranes,  the  chief  being  inflammation. 

1.  Conjunctivitis. — The  irritant  exciting  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva may  be  a  very  simple  one,  such  as  dust  or  cold,  and  in  such 
cases  the  inflammation  is  usually  slight  and  evanescent,  being  char- 
acterized by  little  more  than  HypersBmia,  with  more  or  less  serous 
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exudation.     In  most  cases  of  more  severe  conjunctivitis,  the  irritant  is 
a  morbid  poison,  and  the  disease  is  contracted  by  contagion. 

(a)  Jn  ordinary  Catarrhal  ooigunctivitis,  the  exact  nature  of  the 
irritant  is  not  determined,  but  most  if  not  ail  cases  are  contagious. 
The  disease  is  characterized  by  hyperemia  eventuating  in  a  mucous  or 
muco-purulent  exudation. 

(b)  Purulent  conjunctivitis  (Purulent  ophihalinin)  is  due  to  a  pyo* 
genie  microbe.  This  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  gonococcus, 
so  that  the  term  Oonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  is  nearly  equivalent  to  purulent 
conjunctivitis  in  the  adult.  A  purulent  conjunctivitis  occurring  in 
new-born  children,  and  hence  called  Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  is  gener- 
ally due  to  infection  from  the  maternal  parts  during  parturition.  In 
this  form  microbes  have  been  observed,  in  most  cases  the  gonococcus, 
but  there  is  still  some  doubt  whether  this  l>e  so  in  all  cases. 

The  pyogenic  Wrus  in  purulent  conjunctivitis  induces  a  violent 
inflammation  rapidly  passing  on  to  suppuration,  and,  if  neglected, 
sometimes  leading  to  necrosis  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 

(c)  Granular  coigunctivitiB  or  Trachoma  is  a  more  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva  which  is  also  due  to  a  specific  virus,  which 
Sattler  asserts  to  be  a  micrococcus,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  determined. 
The  disease  is  contagious,  occurring  sometimes  in  schools  and  in  armies. 
Egyptian  ophthalmia  was  a  form  observed  in  the  French  army  in  Egypt, 
and  introduced  by  it  into  France  and  thence  into  this  country.  While 
due  to  a  special  virus,  the  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  unhealthy  persons, 
and  is  hence  most  prevalent  amongst  the  poor. 

The  lesion  is  in  some  res|)ects  like  that  in  the  specific  new-formations, 
such  as  tubercle  or  frambcL'sia.  There  is  a  localized  formation  of  round- 
celled  tissue  in  a  delicate  reticulated  mesh  work,  so  that  it  resembles 
lymphatic-gland  tissue.  These  ^ew-formations  are  usually  defined  and 
appear  as  if  surrounded  by  a  distinct  capsule,  in  this  respect  also 
resembling  lymphoid  follicles.  There  seems  little  tendency  towanls 
further  development  of  this  tissue,  but  the  follicles  frequently  burst 
and  discharge  on  the  surface.  These  lesions  are  accompanied  by  catarrh, 
and  by  their  mere  presence,  especially  when  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
upper  lids,  they  often  produce  considerable  irritation  of  the  cornea 
which  also  becomes  infected  by  the  disease.  In  the  more  chronic 
forms  the  conjunctiva  may  be  indurated  by  cicatricial  new- formation, 
and  this  is  accompanied  by  atrophy  of  the  lymphoid  masses.  A  some- 
what frequent  result  of  granular  conjunctivitis  is  the  vascularization  of 
the  cornea,  to  which  the  name  Pannus  is  applied.  Localized  amyloid 
degeneration  sometimes  occurs  in  the  new-formed  follicles  in  trachoma, 
this  fact  also  tending  to  associate  the  aflection  with  the  specific  new- 
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formations.     The  amyloid  condition  is  found  in  the  cells  and  fibres,  but 
not  in  the  vessels  (Leber). 

(d)  Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  is  a  rare  condition  occurring  along 
with  diphtheria  in  the  throat.  There  is  necrosis,  ulceration,  and  Wolent 
inflammation. 

2.  Tuberculosis  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  conjunctiva,  but  tuber- 
culous persons  seem  liable  to  a  subacute  conjunctivitis  which  is  often 
called  scrofulous. 

XL  Affections  of  the  cornea. — The  corneal  epithelium  is  usually 
affected  in  the  various  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva,  being  exposed 
to  the  same  irritations.  Its  peculiar  structure,  and  especially  the 
absence  of  vessels,  render  it  somewhat  liable  to  necrosis  and  ulceration. 

1.  Retrograde  changes  in  the  cornea.— A  very  common  lesion  is 
Arcus  senilis,  which  sometimes  comes  on  in  middle  life  rather  than 
in  old  age.  It  consists  in  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  and  fibres 
of  the  cornea  along  a  defined  line  near  the  periphery  of  the  cornea, 
but  still  separated  from  the  edge  by  a  line  of  unaffected  tissue. 

The  term  Conical  cornea  or  Keratoconus  is  applied  to  a  condition 
in  which,  on  account  of  weakness  in  the  central  parts  of  the  cornea, 
the  pressure  from  within  the  bulb  of  the  eye  forces  out  this  part 
and  so  renders  the  cornea  conical.  The  central  part  being  furthest 
removed  from  the  source  of  nutrition  most  readily  suffers  when  the 
general  condition  of  the  body  is  reduced,  and  so  yields. 

2.  Inflammations  of  the  cornea. — The  cornea,  although  non-vascular, 
is  subject  to  inflammations  even  of  an  acute  suppurative  character. 
The  inflammatory  exudation  passes  into  the  canals  and  spaces  with 
which  the  cornea  abounds,  and  by  its  presence  produces  a  clouded  or 
opaque  condition. 

The  cornea  takes  part  in  the  acute  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva, 
being  liable  to  suppuration,  softening  and  sloughing.  In  addition, 
chronic  inflammations  begin  external  to,  or  arise  in  the  cornea  itself, 
some  of  them  being  due  to  direct  irritation,  and  some  to  the  presence 
of  ulcers. 

Vascularization  of  the  cornea  is  a  frequent  result  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation. It  frequently  occurs  in  the  upper  part  in  cases  of  granular 
conjunctivitis,  in  which  case  it  is  ascribed  to  the  irritation  of  the 
rough  conjunctiva  rubbing  against  the  cornea.  The  superficial  layers 
of  the  cornea  become  the  seat  of  new-formation  of  blood-vessels,  which 
frequently  cover  the  Avhole  surface.  This  condition  is  called  Pannns, 
and  it  is  generally  recovered  from  when  the  primary  affection  is 
removed. 

A  more  profound  vascularization  occurs  in  some  cases  in  the  form 
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of  localized  crescentic  areas  at  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the 
cornea.  This  form  has  been  ascribed  to  nervous  lesions.  Vasculariza- 
tion also  not  infrequently  attends  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  a  fasciculus  of 
vessels  running  in  from  the  border  to  the  ulcer. 

Interstitial  keratitis  is  a  name  given  to  cases  in  which  the  cornea 
assumes  an  opacjue  appearance.  It  is  met  Avith  chiefly,  as  Hutchinson 
pointed  out,  amongst  persons  the  subject  of  Hereditary  syphilis,  in 
whom  it  is  associated  with  a  special  condition  of  the  teeth  (see  under 
Syphilis).  The  cornea  has  in  the  milder  cases  an  appearance  compared  to 
that  of  ground  glass.  The  actual  histological  condition  of  the  tissue  is 
various.  There  may  be  simply  an  infiltration  of  inflammatory  products, 
or  there  may  be  more  profound  changes  in  the  tissue,  sometimes  even 
a  kind  of  cicatricial  condition. 

Herpes  sometimes  attacks  the  cornea  along  with  the  skin  in  the 
course  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  (Zona  tyjihihalmica). 
The  eniption  may  lead  to  an  ulcer  or  even  perforation  of  the  cornea. 

Paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve  also  leads  to  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea  (Neuropathic  ophthalmia).  The  cornea  becomes 
cloudy  and  opaque,  and  ulcers  form  which  may  perforate.  These 
results  have  been  variously  ascribed,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  anses- 
thesia,  which  admits  of  injuries  to  the  eye  and  exi)08e8  it  to  the 
presence  of  foreign  Ixxiies  Avithout  their  being  felt,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  a  special  aflcction  of  the  trophic  nerves. 

Another  form  of  Keratitis  is  that  which  occurs  when,  in  conse({uence 
of  gre^it  weakness  in  the  patient,  the  eyelids  are  not  closed,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  cornea  undergoes  dessication  {Keratitis  e  lugophthalmia). 
There  may  be  ulceration  in  conse<iuence. 

Ulcers  of  the  cornea  arise,  as  indicated  in  the  remarks  made 
above,  under  a  large  number  of  difierent  circumstances.  Ulcers 
heal  by  the  new-formation  of  connective  tissue,  which  fills  the  gap. 
As  this  has  not  the  structure  of  the  corneal  tissue  it  is  more  or 
less  opaque,  and  appe^irs  in  the  clear  corncji  as  a  white  area.  These 
areas,  being  weak,  are  liable,  if  large  and  central,  to  yield  before 
the  pressure  within  and  form  a  bulging  outwanls,  a  condition  named 
Staphyloma  of  the  cornea.  The  iris  is  frequently  adherent  to  the 
cicatrix  and  is  often  protruded  in  a  staphyloma. 

III.  Affections  of  the  sclerotic. — The  sclerotic  is  a  dense  con- 
nective tissue  meml)rane,  which,  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  vessels 
and  nerves,  and  from  its  well-protected  position,  is  little  liable  to 
primary  disease.  Inflammation  extends  from  the  conjunctiva  without, 
but  more  frequ(?ntly  from  the  choroid  within,  and  may  cause  softening 
so  as  to  produce  a  staphyloma  of  the  sclerotic. 
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IV.  Affections  of  the  iris. — The  iris  is  a  very  vascular  body  which 
lies  in  a  closed  cavity  occupied  by  the  aqueous  humour.  The  cavity  is 
lined  by  a  serous  membrane,  and  the  diseases  are  like  those  of  serous 
cavities. 

Inflammation  occurs  in  the  iris  as  a  result  of  traumatic,  rheumatic, 
or  still  more  frequently  of  syphilitic  irritation.  The  inflammation  is 
usually  acute,  but  its  severity  varies.  Different  forms  have  been 
described  according  as  the  exudation  is  serous,  fibrinous,  or  purulent 
Descemet's  membrane,  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea, 
takes  part  in  the  inflammation.  Serous  iritis  is  the  mildest  form,  and 
leads  to  distension  of  the  anterior  chamber  by  the  accumulated  fluid. 
This  fluid  contains  leucocytes,  which  occasionally  render  it  somewhat 
turbid.  Fibrinous  iritis  (also  called  Plnstic  iritis)  is  more  severe  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  fibrinous  exudation,  which  appears  most  commonly 
at  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  but  also  presents  itself  on  the  posterior 
surface,  and  sometimes  on  the  anterior.  The  exudation  fixes  the  iris 
by  forming  a  membrane  in  the  pupil,  or  more  conmionly  by  gluing  it 
to  the  lens.  This  adhesion  to  the  lens  (called  Synechia)  is  a  serious 
part  of  the  lesion,  as  it  is  apt  to  become  permanent.  As  the  inflam- 
mation progresses  the  fibrinous  exudation  becomes  replaced  by  the 
formative  cells  of  granulation  tissue,  and  new-formed  blood-vessels  pass 
into  it.  The  regular  development  into  spindle-celled  tissue  and  con- 
nective tissue  occurs,  and,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  pleura,  permanent 
adhesions  are  the  consequence.  Sometimes  the  new-formed  membrane 
fills  the  pupil  and  obscures  the  vision.  The  iris  itself  is  the  seat  of 
new-formation  of  connective  tissue,  which  may  cause  considerable 
atrophy  of  its  proper  tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  hypertrophy  of  the 
iris  sometimes  results.  Purulent  iritis  is  more  severe.  It  causes  an 
opening  out  and  softening  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris,  Avhile  the  anterior 
chamber  is  filled  with  pus. 

Inflammations  of  the  iris  are  liable  to  extend  to  the  ciliary  Ixxiy  and 
choroid  (Irido-cJwroiditis). 

Syphilis  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  iritis.  It  is  so 
in  the  secondary  stage,  producing  an  acute  inflammation  usually  of 
the  fibrinous  kind.  A  formation  of  gummata  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
occurrence. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  iris  is  also  rare,  but  the  condition  called  Granu- 
loma is  really  a  tul>erculo8is.  There  is  inflammation  with  development 
of  tubercles  and  destruction  of  the  eyeball. 

V.  Affections  of  the  ciliary  body  and  choroid.  Cyclitis.  Chor- 
oiditis.— The  ciliary  body  is  highly  vascular,  and  is  engaged  in  the 
secretion   of    the    humours   of    the    eye.     Being   very  active    it    is 
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peculiarly  liable  to  acute  inflammations,  more  especially  as  it  is 
related  anatomically  both  to  iris  and  choroid,  and  is  apt  to  partake 
in  the  inflammations  of  either. 

The  choroid  is  also  a  vascular  structure,  containing  a  layer  of 
pigment  cells  on  its  inner  or  retinal  surface.  Inflammation  of  it  is 
not  usually  acute,  except  in  sympathetic  ophthalmia  (see  further  on), 
and,  when  chronic,  it  causes  disturbances  of  the  pigment,  which 
produce  alterations  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances.  Sometimes 
a  formation  of  true  bone  occurs  in  the  choroid  in  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, and  such  an  ossification  seems  a  usual  occurrence  when  the  eye 
has  undergone  atrophy  from  injury. 

VI.  Olaucoma. — This  is  an  important  disease  in  which  the  ciliary 
body  and  iris  seem  S|)ecially  concerned.  It  consists  in  an  increase 
of  the  pressure  of  the  fluids  inside  the  eyeball,  with  consequent  injury 
to  the  structures  of  the  eye. 

The  secretion  and  absorption  of  the  intraocular  fluids  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  much  study  and  experiment.  As  the  withdrawal 
of  the  at^ueous  humour  is  quickly  followed  by  its  replacement,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  an  active  secretion  goes  on  in  the  eye.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  ciliary  body  is  the  chief  agent  in  supplying 
both  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  humours,  the  latter  passing  through  the 
pupil  to  the  antenor  chamber.  The  principal  absorption  of  fluid  is 
probably  at  the  periphery  of  the  anterior  chamber,  at  the  angle  formed 
by  the  iris  behind  and  the  cornea  and  anterior  part  of  the  sclerotic  in 
front.  This  space  is  called  variously  the  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber 
and  the  filtration  angle.  This  sinus  is  in  communication  by  means  of 
spaces  in  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  with  Schlemm's  canal,  which  is  a 
channel  running  i-ound  the  eye  near  the  l>oundary  between  the  sclerotic 
and  the  cornea.  This  canal  again  communicates  with  the  veins  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  sclerotic.  The  retention  of  this  filtration  angle  or 
sinus  is  thus  necessiirv  to  the  absolution  of  the  aqueous  humour. 
Increase  of  the  intraocular  pressure  may  be  produced  by  excessive 
secretion  of  fluid,  or  by  defective  absorption,  but  it  is  mainly  by  the 
latter  that  it  is  brought  ul)out. 

Glaucoma  results  chieflv  from  interference  with  the  sinus  men- 
tioned  above.  Such  interference  takes  place  when,  by  reason  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ciliary  body,  the  haac  of  the  iris  is  pushed  forward  and  so 
fills  up  this  angle.  In  most  cases  the  iris  is  pushed  forward  so  as  to  be 
in  contact  with  the  cornea,  and  in  many  it  is  actually  adherent  so  as  to 
abolish  the  sinus.  The  cause  of  this  displacement  has  been  variously 
atated,  and  is  not  well  understood.  According  to  Priestley  Smith  there 
is  usually,  as  a  predisposing  cause,  smallness  of  the  globe,  and  a  conse- 
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quent  forward  displacement  of  the  lens  carrying  the  iris  with  it.  The 
sinus  being  already  curtailed,  an  inflammation  or  merely  a  congestion 
of  the  ciliary  body  may  push  forward  the  iris  so  as  to  close  the  angle. 
Besides  these  cases  of  more  obscure  origin,  which  are  included  under 
the  designation  of  Primary  glaucoma,  the  intraocular  pressure  is  in- 
creased in  some  other  diseases,  of  which  the  chief  are  tumours.  These 
may  act  directly  by  increasing  the  contents  of  the  globe,  but  they  are 
also  found  to  produce  the  glaucoma  by  pressure  on  the  sinus. 

The  eftects  of  the  increased  pressure  are  seen  chiefly  in  the  retina 
and  optic  nerve.  The  optic  nerve  entrance  is  less  resistant  than  the 
sclerotic,  being  formed  by  the  lamina  cribrosa,  which  gives  passage  to 
the  fibres  of  the  nerv'e.  This  structure  yields,  and  is  hollowed  out  so 
that  a  depression  is  produced  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  Atrophy  of 
the  nerve  fibres  is  a  necessary  consequence  with  advancing  blindness. 
The  cornea  is  also  rendered  dull  and  obscure  and  non-sensitive. 

VII.  Affections  of  the  lens. — The  only  aflfection  of  the  lens  re<iuiring 
special  notice  is  Cataract.  This  consists  in  an  opacity  of  the  lens  or 
its  capsule,  such  as  to  interfere  with  vision.  It  sometimes  occurs  as 
a  congenital  affection,  the  lens  being  imperfectly  formed.  It  is  most 
frequently  a  senile  change,  but  it  also  occurs  as  a  result  of  injury  and 
is  an  occasional  conseciuence  of  diabetes. 

At  birth  the  lens  is  soft  throughout,  but  as  years  go  on  the  centre 
becomes  dense,  so  as  to  form  a  hanl  nucleus  while  the  periphery 
remains  soft.  The  hard  nucleus  is  not  liable  to  change,  but  the  soft 
cortex  may  undergo  alterations.  These  consist  in  a  formation  of  fiit 
amongst  the  fibres  which  constitute  the  lens,  and  the  loosening  and 
separation  of  these  fibres.  The  process  goes  on  till  sometimes  the 
affected  part  of  the  lens  consists  of  a  detritus  in  which  are  fat,  choles- 
tearine,  and  remains  of  fibres.  The  dense  nucleus  may  sink  down  in 
this  softened  substance.  In  senile  catanict  there  is  always  the  dense 
nucleus,  which  may  be  of  considerable  bulk. 

In  Capsular  cataract  the  epithelial  cells,  which  line  the  capsule^ 
undergo  changes,  which  may  be  spontaneous  or  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation. They  multiply  and  cause  opacity  by  their  abundance  and  by 
retrograde  changes  to  which  they  are  liable. 

VIII.  Affections  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina. — These  parts  form 
really  a  prolongation  outwards  of  the  cerebrum,  and  are  surrounded 
by  processes  from  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  The  dura  mater  forms 
a  sheath  around  the  nerve  as  it  passes  to  the  eyeball.  This  sheath  is 
composed  of  dense  connective  tissue,  and  is  continuous  with  the  sclerotic, 
which  is  composed  of  similar  tissue.  Within  this  sheath  the  arachnoid 
is  continued  as  a  loose  covering  a.s  far  as  the  eyeball,  where  also  it 
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becomes  continuous  with  the  sclerotic.  The  pia  mater  closely  invests 
the  nerve  and  sends  processes  amongst  its  fibres.  Between  the  external 
sheath  or  dura  mater  and  the  optic  nerve  there  are  lymphatic  spaces 
continuous  with  those  of  the  soft  membranes.  The  nerve  itself  is 
composed  of  medullated  nerve  fibres  running  in  bundles  and  enclosed 
in  connective  tissue.  On  reaching  the  eyeball  the  nerve  bundles  pierce 
the  sclerotic,  which  here  forms  a  perforated  membrane  {Lamina  cribrosa). 
At  the  same  time  they  lose  their  medullary  sheath  and  are  distributed 
as  non-medullated  fibres  inside  the  globe.  From  the  optic  nerve  en- 
trance, which  forms  a  round  disc,  the  fibres  radiate  outwards  around 
the  eyeball  where  they  are  in  contact  with  the  vitreous.  They  are  very 
transparent,  as  the  rays  of  light  require  to  penetrate  them  in  order  to 
reach  the  rods  and  cones  which  are  on  their  outer  surface.  The  nerve 
fibres,  with  the  rods  and  cones  and  the  granular  layers,  constitute  the 
retina. 

1.  (Edema  and  Inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  {Optic  nmntisy  Choked 
disc), — A  series  of  lesions  is  included  here,  concerning  whose  pathology 
some  questions  still  remain  unanswered.  Affections  of  the  optic  nerve 
are  frequent  in  consequence  of  tumours  of  the  brain,  and  these  have 
partly  the  characters  of  a  simple  oedema  and  partly  those  of  inflamma- 
tion. Tumours  of  the  brain  produce  these  changes  whatever  may  be 
their  seat.  Inflammations  of  the  membranes  afiect  the  optic  nerve  less 
frequently.    Then;  are  also  inflammations  of  the  nerve  of  obscure  origin. 

Tumours  of  the  brain,  and  other  lesions  which  lead  to  increased 
intracranial  pressure,  produce  oedema  of  the  sheath  of  the  nerAc  with 
interstitial  inflammation.  The  oedema  of  the  sheath  is  accom|)anied 
by  swelling  of  the  intraocular  termination  of  the  nerve  from  venous 
hypera^mia  and  cedema.  It  is  this  oedema  and  engorgement  which 
is  called  Choked  disc.  It  is  diflicult  to  explain  why  tumours  of  the 
brain  should  produce  this  effect,  but  it  seems  likely  that  by  increasing 
the  intracranial  pressure  they  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  lymphatic 
fluid  in  the  spaces  around  the  nerve.  The  retained  fluid  is  perhaps 
specially  irritating,  and  induces  a  chronic  interstitial  inflammation. 

Whether  originating  in  tumoiu*  of  the  brain  or  not,  an  interstitial 
inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  leads  to  sclerosis  with  atrophy  of  the 
proper  nervous  elements. 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  arises  in  the  manner  just  mentioned. 
It  may  arise  also  in  locomotor  ataxia,  by  a  similar  process  to  that 
occurring  in  the  cord  in  that  disease,  namely,  a  sclerosis  characterized 
by  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  and  atrophy  of  the  nerve  fibres. 
These  changes  are  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope  chiefly  as  an 
abnormal  whiteness  of  the  optic  disc. 
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2.  Inflammation  of  the  retina  (Retinitis), — This  affection  occurs  in 
various  forms,  the  most  familiar  of  which  is  Albuminuric  retinitiB 
This  affection  consists  of  a  chronic  inflammation,  apparently  commencing 
in  the  arteries  and  accompanied  by  haemorrhages  and  degenerations  of 
the  retinal  and  choroid  tissue.  The  affection  of  the  arteries  consists  in 
an  inflammatory  thickening  or  sclerosis  of  their  wall,  with  diminution 
in  their  calibre.  The  haemorrhages  are  mostly  in  the  superficial  fibrous 
layer  of  the  retina.  Pale  white  spots  and  streaks  in  the  region  of  the 
macula  are  very  characteristic  of  the  condition,  and  these  arise  chiefly 
by  fatty  degeneration.  The  hsemorrhagic  spots  may  become  white,  but 
many  spots  are  white  from  the  first  and  not  hsemorrhagic. 

The  affection  of  the  retina  occurs  in  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
Diabetes,  lead  poisoning,  etc.,  sometimes  induce  a  retinitis  essentially 
similar  to  the  albuminuric  form.  It  would  seem  that  a  grave  alteration 
of  the  blood  is  the  cause  of  the  affection  of  the  retina. 

Pigmentary  retinitis  {Retinitis  pigmentosa)  is  a  form  in  which  the 
choroid  is  involved  along  with  the  retina.  It  is  a  chronic  inflammation 
or  sclerosis,  and  the  pigment  cells  seem  to  undergo  local  enlargement 
and  increase  so  as  to  project  into  the  retina  and  form  dark  patches. 
These  patches  follow  the  lines  of  the  vessels. 

3.  Embolism  of  the  retinal  artery. — The  central  artery  of  the  retina 
enters  the  eyeball  in  the  middle  of  the  optic  nerve  and  then  divides 
into  branches  which  radiate  from  this  centre.  The  artery  is  a  branch 
of  the  anterior  cerebral,  and  *it  and  its  branches  are  end-arteries. 
Embolism  is  met  with  in  cases  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  There 
is  sudden  blindness,  which  is  usually  permanent  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  the  portion  of  the  retina  corresponding  with  the  distribution  of  the 
occluded  artery.  The  retina  in  the  area  affected  undergoes  necrosis  and 
softening,  this  process  being  sometimes  accompanied  by  haemorrhage. 
Ultimately  the  optic  nerve  becomes  atrophied. 

Thrombosis  of  the  retinal  artery  or  vein  is  also  known  to  occur. 

4.  Detachment  of  the  retina. — In  this  condition  the  retina  is  separ- 
ated from  the  choroid  over  a  larger  or  smaller  area,  and  the  separation 
is  usually  permanent.  It  may  be  caused  by  shrinking  of  the  vitreous 
and  bv  eftusion  of  fluid  between  the  choroid  and  the  retina.  It  is  also 
produced  by  injuries  and  by  tumours,  but  it  may  occur  without  assign- 
able cause. 

IX.  Affections  of  the  eye  as  a  whole. — Some  of  the  diseases  already 
mentioned  affect  the  eyeball  generally,  and  there  are  some  affections 
which  do  so  primarily. 

1.  Sympathetic  ophthalmitis.  — In  wounds  of  the  eye  there  is  occa- 
sionally an  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  opposite  eye,  and  this 
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is  commonly  spoken  of  as  by  sympathy.  Inflammation,  especially  in 
the  severe  forms  which  sometimes  occur,  can  scarcely  owe  its  origin  to 
nervous  influences  alone,  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  inflammation  may  progress  after  the  eye  primarily  affected  has 
been  removed.  Mackenzie  first  suggested  that  the  inflammation 
travelled  up  the  optic  nerve  to  the  chiasma  and  down  the  other  nerve 
to  the  opposite  eyeball.  This  view  has  been  recently  amplified,  and  it 
has  been  asserted  that  microbes  propagate  up  the  sheath  of  one  optic 
nerve  and  down  that  of  the  other  so  as  to  produce  the  inflammation. 
This  would  explain  how  the  affection  of  the  second  eye  always  occurs 
considerably  afber  that  of  the  first,  and  how  removal  of  that  primarily 
affected  docs  not  always  stop  the  disease.  One  of  the  principal 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  it  is  that  the  inflammation  docs  not 
begin  in  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  but  in  the  ciliary  body  and  iris. 
The  explanation  seems,  however,  generally  accepted  for  cases  of  severe 
inflammation,  but  slighter  inflammations  and  functional  iriitations  of 
the  eye  may  be  produced  reflexly. 

The  inflammation  begins  in  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  and  has 
generally  the  characters  of  an  iritis  and  cyclitis.  Predisposition  or 
susceptibility  seems  to  have  considerable  influence  in  deteimining 
the  occurrence  of  sympathetic  inflammation. 

2.  Errors  of  accommodation. — Vision  is  brought  about  by  the 
images  of  objects  being  focussed  on  the  retina.  The  focussing  is 
effected  by  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye,  chiefly  the  lens  and  the 
cornea.  In  order  to  accurate  vision  the  image  must  fall  in  perfect 
focus  on  the  retina.  Variations  in  the  focussing  required  by  the 
greater  or  lesser  distance  of  objects  are  brought  alK)Ut  by  the  ciliary 
muscles  acting  on  the  lens.  The  condition  of  perfectly  normal  vision 
is  designated  Emmetropia.  As  life  goes  on  the  activity  of  the  muscles 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  lens  lessen,  and  the  power  of  rapid  accommo 
dation  diminishes.  This  condition  is  called  Presbyopia.  The  defective 
power  of  accommodation  is  suppliwl  by  convex  glasses.  Other  defects 
of  vision  occur  when  the  iniage  falls  behind  or  in  front  of  the  retina,  or 
is  distorted. 

In  Hypermetropia  the  image  falls  behind  the  retina.  This  is  usually 
due  to  abnormal  shortness  of  the  eyeball,  but  may  also  result  from  the 
refractive  structures  being  deficient.  Vision  is  gcxxl  for  distant  objects 
but  defective  for  near.  In  Myopia  the  image  falls  in  front  of  the 
retina.  The  axis  of  the  globe  is  usually  too  long  for  the  refractive 
structures  (axial  myopia),  Imt  sometimes  the  refractive  structures  are 
too  powerful  (refractive  myopia).  Vision  is  defective  for  long  distances 
and  good  at  a  short  distance.     In  Astigmatism  the  image  is  distorted, 
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from  the  refractive  media,  chiefly  the  cornea,  varying  in  convexity  at 
difl'erent  meridians. 

These  various  defects  may  lead  to  irritation  and  straining  of  the 
eye  from  the  attempts  to  bring  the  image  into  focus. 

3.  Tumours  of  the  eyeball.— There  are  two  common  forms  of 
tumour,  sarcoma  and  glioma. 

Sarcoma  springs  in  the  majority  of  cases  from  the  choroid,  but  may 
take  origin  in  the  ciliary  body  or  iris.  It  is  usually  a  spindle-celled 
tumour,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  is  pigmented.  The  unpig- 
mented  forms  are  usually  round-celled.  The  sarcoma  in  its  growth 
usually  detaches  the  retina  and  encroaches  on  the  vitreous  humour. 
The  eyeball  is  occupied  by  the  tumour  mass,  which  generally  in  course 
of  time  also  extends  into  and  through  the  sclerotic.  The  sarcoma  is 
prone  to  generalization,  and  tumours,  frequently  pigmented,  spring  up 
in  various  organs. 

Glioma  takes  origin  in  the  retina.  It  consists  of  round  c^lls  in  a  fine 
reticulum.  The  cells  may  be  so  abundant  as  to  make  the  tumour 
approach  to  the  structure  of  the  sarcoma.  Two  forms  are  described 
under  the  designations  exophytum  and  endophytum,  according  as  the 
tumour  originates  in  the  external  or  internal  granular  layer  of  the 
retina.  The  tumour  retains  the  characters  of  the  layer  from  which  it 
has  originated.  It  grows  for  a  time  in  the  retina,  gradually  enlarging 
and  filling  the  globe.  After  a  time  it  may  involve  the  coats  of  the 
eyeball  and  extend  through  the  sclerotic.  Occasionally  it  extends  by 
metastasis  to  distant  organs.  It  is  characterized  by  a  bright  yellow 
reflection  seen  through  the  pupil. 

Epithelioma  sometimes  occurs  in  the  eyeball,  usually  originating  at 
the  junction  of  cornea  and  conjunctiva.  It  may  also  originate  in  the 
conjunctiva.     Cancer  sometimes  takes  origin  in  the  lachrymal  glands. 

The  conjunctiva  is  also  liable  to  simple  growths,  the  commonest 
being  the  papilloma,  whose  most  frequent  seat  is  the  junction  of  the 
<:ornea  and  conjunctiva. 

4.  Parasites  of  the  eye. — Gysticercus  cellulossB  (the  scolex  of  taenia 
solium)  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  eye.  Its  usual  seat  is  beneath 
the  retina,  which  may  become  detached  by  its  growth.  Sometimes  the 
parasite  perforates  the  retina  and  becomes  free  in  the  vitreous,  where 
it  may  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  as  a  clear  cyst,  from  which  the 
head  of  the  worm  is  sometimes  protruded.  .  A  less  frequent  seat  is  the 
anterior  chamber,  where  it  may  be  free  or  attached  to  the  iris.  It  is 
capable  of  protruding  and  withdrawing  its  head.  The  cysticercus  also 
•occurs  in  the  orbit  outside  the  eyeball. 

The  Echinococcus  occasionally  has  its  seat  in  the  orbit. 
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B.— THE  EAR. 


The  ear  has  intimate  anatomical  relations  with  vaiions  other  parts, 
and  in  its  diseases  it  is  frequently  associated  with  these  parts.  It  is 
continuous  externally  with  the  skin  :  it  is  in  communication  by  means 
of  the  Eustachian  tube  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  naso-pharynx  ; 
it  is  intimately  related  to  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  to  the  dura  mater 
and  brain.  For  purposes  of  description  the  diseases  of  the  ear  are 
divided  into  those  of  the  external,  middle,  and  internal  ears,  but  these 
parts  being  closely  related  in  position  are  frequently  affected  by  disease 
together. 

I.  Affections  of  the  external  ear. — The  external  ear  consists  of  the 
auricle,  external  auditory  canal,  and  tympanic  membrane. 

1.  The  Auricle  is  liable  to  various  congenital  malformations, 
ranging  from  almost  entire  absence  to  simple  alterations  in  the 
usual  outline.  Supernumerary  organs,  generally  rudimentary,  arc 
also  met  with.  Inflammations  of  the  skin,  such  as  erysipelas  and 
inflammatory  skin  eruptions,  especially  eczema,  may  extend  to  the 
auricle. 

A  more  independent  aflection  is  the  HsBmatoma  of  the  auricle  or 
OthSBmatoma.  This  consists  in  a  haemorrhage  between  the  cartilage 
of  the  auricle  and  the  perichondrium,  the  latter  being  raised,  but 
generally  carrying  with  it  pieces  of  cartilage.  It  usually  arises  from 
injury,  but  in  some  cases  the  injury  is  slight  or  absent,  and  the 
condition  is  spontaneous.  This  condition  is  so  frequent  in  insane 
persons,  more  particularly  in  dementia  paralytica,  that  the  name 
Insane  ear  is  often  used.  The  concavities -of  the  auricle  are  filled  out 
with  the  effused  blood,  which  generally  remains  fluid  for  a  considerable 
time.  With  the  absorption  of  the  blood  there  is  generally  marked 
shrinking  and  cicatricial  contortion  of  the  auricle.  Sometimes  injuries 
induce  a  serous  exudation  instead  of  blood,  the  condition  otherwise 
resembling  ha;matonia. 

Small  Fibromas  sometimes  form  in  the  auricle  in  consequence  of  the 
irritation  of  earrings.  Gouty  tophi  sometimes  occur  in  the  cai-tilage  of 
the  auricle. 

Epithelioma  is  not  infrequent  in  the  auricle.  It  occurs  both  in  the 
form  of  flat-celled  epithelioma  and  of  rodent  ulcer.  The  tumour  which 
sometimes  develops  on  a  pre-existing  ec/ema  is  liable  to  extend  to  the 
external  meatus. 

2.  The  External  auditory  canal. — Congenital  contraction  and 
closure  of  the  canal  have  been  observed  in  various  degrees. 

Inflammations  are  similar  to  those  of  the  skin,  and  may  1>e  either  in 
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the  form  of  boils,  which  are  somewhat  frequent,  or  of  a  diffuse  inflai 
mation.  The  former  have  the  characters  of  cutaneous  boils,  wii 
which  they  may  be  associated ;  the  latter  result  xshiefly  from  injurie 
but  also  from  the  acute  exanthemata,  chiefly  small-pox,  irom  erysipeU 
and  from  ordinary  skin  eruptions.  The  disease  may  extend  to  tl 
osseous  wall  of  the  canal  and  lead  t-o  caries  or  necrosis,  but  these  a] 
more  frequently  the  consequences  of  affections  of  the  middle  ear.  1 
more  chronic  cases' we  have  the  usual  new-formation  of  tissue  of  chron 
inflammations,  resulting  in  thickenings  of  the  cutaneous  lining  of  tl 
canal,  and  also  in  some  cases  in  hyperostosis,  which  may  great] 
contract  the  canal. 

Exostoses  not  infrequently  spring  from  the  osseous  wall. 

Accumulations  of  cerumen  very  frequently  occur  to  such  an  extei 
as  to  occlude  the  canal  and  cause  deafness.  They  are  usually  dry  an 
are  composed  of  cenimen  mixed  with  epidermis,  hair,  dust,  etc.  Tt 
accumulation  is  due  either  to  excessive  secretion  or  to  some  impedimer 
to  the  escape  of  the  wax. 

Foreign  bodies  and  Parasites  are  met  with  in  the  meatus.  Tb 
former  consist  of  a  groat  variety  of  materials  introduced  from  withoi 
and  met  with  chiefly  in  children.  Insects  and  their  larvae  are  oco 
sionally  found  in  the  ear,  the  latter  chiefly  in  cases  where  punileT 
discharge  exists.     The  acarus  folliculorum  also  occurs. 

Fungi  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Aspergillus  have  been  fn 
quently  observed  growing  in  the  meatus,  chiefly  in  its  inner  recessi 
and  on  the  tympanic  membrane.  They  cause  obstruction  of  the  cam 
and  may  give  rise  to  serious  inflammations. 

3.  The  Tympanic  membrane  is  liable  to  Inflammations  in  commo 
with  the  meatus  on  the  one  hand  and  the  middle  ear  on  the  othei 
Hence  arise  various  thickenings  and  adhesions,  sometimes  with  ca 
careouH  deposition,  chiefly  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  niiddl 
ear.  Hence  also  arise  Perforations  of  the  membrane,  which  hav 
fre(|Uontly  serious  consequences  for  the  tympanic  cavity.  Ruptnre  i 
of  (xtcasional  occurrence,  usually  in  consequence  of  condensation  of  th 
air  in  the  external  meatus  as  from  a  blow  on  the  ear,  but  also  fror 
instruments  thrust  into  the  car. 

II.  Affections  of  the  middle  ear. — The  middle  ear  is  a  cavitv  cor 
tiiining  air,  of  a  very  complicated  outline  (see  Fig.  4^7).  The  centra 
\Mvt  is  that  imnHuliately  within  the  tvm|)anic  membrane,  forming  th 
tympanic  ciivitv,  which  is  traversed  by  the  chain  of  ossicula.  Fron 
the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  this  cavity  piisses  the  Eustachian  tub 
down  to  the  nasopharynx.  The  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  caviti 
communicates  with  the  mastoid  cells.     The  largest  of  these  spaces  lie 
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immediately  behind  the  tympanic  cavity,  of  which  it  is  almost  a  con- 
tinuation backwards.  Thia  is  the  antrum  masloideum  whose  roof, 
along  with  that  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  is  formed  by  a  thin  layer  of 
bone,  which  alone  separates  these  cavities  from  the  dura  mater  lining 
the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  The  remaining  mastoid  cells  communi- 
cate directly  or  indirectly  with  the  antrum.  In  childhood  the  antrum 
is  well  developed,  but  the  other  cells  are  very  imperfect,  the  mastoid 
process  being  small.  The  roofs  of  the  tympanum  and  antrum  are  not. 
infrequently  deficient,  especially  in  childhood,  so  that  there  are  gaps  in 
the  osseous  wall.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  middle  ear  is,  in  most 
parts,  very  delicate,  and  is  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  epithelium. 
Ill  its  structure  and  in  the  character  of  its  epithelium  it  resembles  a 
serous  membrane.     It  is  particularly  thin  over  the  ossicula  and  the 


membrana  tympani  and  in  the  mastoid  cells.  In  the  greater  part  of  ita 
extent  the  mucous  membrane  covers  bone,  and  is  inseparably  united 
with  the  periosteum. 

I.  Inflammations  of  the  middle  ear. — These  have  in  their  elements, 
the  characters  of  inflammation  elsewhere,  but  modified  by  the  relation 
of  parts.  Catarrh  is  somewhat  common,  and  may  be  acute  or  more 
chronic.  The  exudation  varies  according  to  the  severity  of  the  in- 
flanuiiation,  being  mucous  or  muco-punilent.  The  catarrh  may  be 
localixe<I  mainly  in  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  may  be  obstnicted  by 
the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  exudation  may  distend  the 
tym{)anic  cavity  and  cause  bulging  of  the  membrane.  It  will  also 
interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  ossicula. 
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Chronic  inflammations  also  occur  which  have  little  of  the  catarrha 
character,  but  rather  that  of  a  chronic  productive  inflammation.  Those 
conditions  are  sometimes  described  as  Chronic,  dry  or  adhesive  catarrh. 
These  are  associated  with  Adhesions  and  Sclerosis  of  the  mucous 
surfaces.  The  inflamed  surfaces  are  thickened,  and  wherever  they  come 
in  contact  they  tend  to  coalesce.  In  this  way  flbrous  adhesions  are 
formed  which  may  unite  the  membrana  tympani  or  the  ossicula  to  the 
opposite  wall  of  the  cavity.  Like  other  connective  tissues  formed  in 
inflammations  this  has  a  tendency  to  shrink  and  become  dense,  a 
process  expressed  in  the  term  sclerosis.  The  pliant  mucous  membrane 
thus  becomes  rigid,  and  stiffens  the  membrana  tympani,  the  ossicula, 
and  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda.  There  is  in  some  cases  a 
new-formation  of  bone,  so  that  thickenings  and  projections  of  the  osseous 
wall  of  the  cavity  occur.  There  is  not  infrequently  in  the  dense 
shrunken  tissue  a  deposition  of  lime  salts,  a  Calcification  similar  to 
that  so  frequently  seen  in  chronic  endocarditis.  All  these  changes,  by 
rendering  rigid  the  structures  concerned  in  propagating  the  sonorous 
vibrations,  contribute  to  the  causation  of  deafness. 

Acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is  a  frequent 
result  of  scarlet  fever,  and  more  rarely  of  the  other  acute  fevers.  In 
these  cases  it  arises  by  propagation  upwards  of  an  acute  phlegmonous 
inflammation  from  the  pharynx.  In  some  cases  the  aflection  is 
ascribed  to  cold  and  ordinary  catarrh  of  the  nares  or  naso-pharynx,  and 
in  these  the  nature  of  the  irritant  is  obscure.  There  is  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  going  on  to  suppuration  and 
always  resulting  in  Perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani.  The 
middle  ear  is,  in  fact,  converted  into  a  kind  of  abscess  cavity  and  the 
pus  finds  its  way  out  through  the  membrane.  The  inflammation  may 
extend  partly  to  the  external  and  internal  ears.  The  perforated 
membrane  may  afterwards  heal,  but  in  many  cases  there  is  con- 
siderable destruction  of  tissue,  and  when  the  inflammation  subsides  a 
permanent  gap  is  left  in  the  membrane,  sometimes  involving  its  entire 
extent. 

Chronic  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  or  Otorrhosa 
is  a  common  result  of  the  acute  disease.  The  perforation  of  the  mem- 
brana tympani,  brought  about  in  the  way  mentioned  above,  has  fiir- 
reaching  consequences.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  middle  ear  is 
exposed  to  the  varied  influences  from  without.  It  is  liable  to  catarrhs, 
and,  as  the  resulting  exudation  is  exposed  to  the  air,  septic  changes 
readily  occur  in  it.  The  consequence  of  these  septic  changes  is 
a  suppurative  inflammation,  which,  when  once  fully  established,  is  likely 
to  be  permanent.    The  septic  discharges  lingering  in  all  the  complicated 
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parte  of  the  middle  ear  keep  up  the  inflammation.  The  discharges  are, 
consequently,  in  many  cases  exceedingly  putrid.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  by  d^rees  converted  into  a  succulent  granulation  tissue  from 
whose  veesels  the  pus  Is  exuded.  Varioua  important  consequences  are 
liable  to  occur  in  this  condition,  such  as  polypi,  caries,  and  abscess  of  the 
brain. 

Haootu  polypi  are  here,  as  in  other  places,  outgrowths  of  vascular 
tissue  from  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  (see  Fig.  488).  They 
protrude  through  the  perforation  in  the  membrane,  into  the  meatus, 
and  may  even  present  at  the  external  orifice.  They  are  usually 
single  mucous  polypi,  consisting  of  a  very  cellular  connective 
tissue,  in  which  mucous  glands  may  be  present,  sometimes  form- 
ing cysts.  They  are  more  rarely  fibrous  in  structure,  and  in  that 
case  contain  no  glands.  A  polypoid  myxoma  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
form. 

Caries  and  Necrosis  of  the  underlying  bone  not  infrequently  occur. 
There  may  be  gradually  advancing  inflammation  of  the  bone,  leading 
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to  erosion  by  a  process  of  rarefying  ostitis.  Thus  a  considerable  erosion 
of  tbe  temporal  bone  may  ensue.  In  other  cases  necrosis  of  considerable 
portions  of  the  temporal  bono  results,  the  dead  bone  being  perhaps 
discharged  (see  Pig.  489).  These  processes  are  most  liable  to  occur  in 
tbe  mastoid  cells,  where  the  discharges  readily  lie  and  decompose.  In 
these  parts  the  inflammation  may,  after  a  time,  become  acute,  so  that 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  abscess  may  form  and  come  to  the  surface 
of  the  mastoid  process. 

Sometimes  the  suppuration  extends  outside  rather  than  inside  the 
mastoid  process,  so  that  there  is  a  suppurative  periostitis  over  this 
process,  but  without  necrosis  or  caries. 
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In  some  cases  there  may  be  a  ITormative  ostitis,  bo  that  new-formation 
of  bone  occura,  leading  to  thickenings,  and  sometimes  to  condensation 
of  the  cancellated  mastoid  structures  (eeo  Fig.  490).  This  may  even 
occur  coincidently  with  caries  and  necrosis,  a  rarefying  and  a  condensing 
ostitis  co-existing  here  as  in  other  cases. 

If  Healing  occurs  in  this  disease  there  are  liable  to  be  the  conse- 
quences of  chronic  inflammation  already  referred  to.  Healii^  will  only 
occur  if  septic  decom- 
position is  got  rid  of. 
Unless  the  tympanic 
membrane  closes,  which 
it  sometimes  does  by 
cicatricial  new -forma- 
tion, there  is  apt,  at 
intervals,  to  be  a  re- 
newal of  the  septic 
process  and  of  the 
suppuration. 

From  the  nearness  of 
the  structures  concerned 
to  the  dura  mater  and 
"SS^ti^SSdb^  '"^'"'  ^^^'^  **  occasion- 
t™d^"^'?.U™7i;ii«rrtr.»f  TL.p.«,.t(.  aUy  an  Extension  Of  the 
septic  prooess  to  the 
parts  within  the  skull.  These  consequences  have  already  been  referred 
to  under  Abscess  of  the  Brain.  They  are  chiefly  Septic  thrombo- 
phlebitis, which  may  result  in  pyemia,  Bapparative  maningitiB, 
which  may  be  associated  with  thrombophlebitis,  and  AbsceSB  of  the 
brain,  which  may  arise  by  thrombophlebitis  but  also  occurs  without 
this.  Paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  occasionally  results  from  extension 
to  the  Fallopian  canal, 

2.  Syphilis  and  Tnbercalosis  of  the  middle  ear.  Syphilis  is  stated 
to  cause  in  some  cases  a  chronic  inflammation  with  sclerosis  as  already 
described.  Tuberculosis  has  been  suspected  in  some  cases  of  chronic 
otorrhcea,  and  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  said  to  have  been  observed  in 
the  discharge. 

3.  Sebaceous  tamonra  of  the  eu,  Cholesteatoma. — Under  these 
names  are  included  two  very  different  conditions,  one  of  them  a  true 
tumour  such  as  occurs  in  the  brain.  This  is  excessively  rare,  and  most 
cases  of  so-called  sebaceous  tumour  are  due  to  nothing  more  than 
accumulated  and  inspissated  products  of  inflammation,  namely  pus, 
epithelium,   and  debris.     These   collections   may   attain  a  consider- 
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able  size  and  extend  into  the  auditory  canal.  There  may  be  a 
deposition  of  crystals  of  cholestearine  giving  a  glistening  appearance 
to  the  mass. 

III.  Affections  of  the  internal  ear. — The  internal  ear,  consisting  of 
the  labyrinth  and  the  auditory  nerve,  is  rarely  the  primary  seat  of 
disease,  but  is  liable  to  be  involved  in  affections  of  the  middle  ear  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  on  the  other.  It 
does,  however,  sometimes  suffer  directly  from  the  effects  of  continuous 
loud  noises  (as  in  boilermakers)  or  from  blows  on  the  head.  These 
lead  to  chronic  inflammations  of  the  structures.  According  to  Ogston 
an  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth  with  efl*usion  is  not  uncommon  in 
gouty  and  rheumatic  persons. 

Inflammations  of  the  middle  ear  by  affecting  the  bone  directly 
may  lead  to  destruction,  or  in  a  less  degree  to  thickenings  and 
atrophies  of  the  labyrinthine  structures.  Sometimes  the  base  of 
the  stapes,  by  pressing  too  firmly  on  the  fenestra  ovalis,  causes  yi- 
creased  pressure  in  the  labyrinthine  fluid  and  consequent  atrophy  of 
the  nerve.  The  abnormal  position  of  the  stapes  may  be  the  result  of 
inflammation  or  it  may  be  produced  by  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian 
tube. 

Syphilis  not  infrequently  attacks  the  labyrinth  leading  to  thicken- 
ings and  consequent  injury  to  the  nerve  structures.  It  is  said,  also, 
that  hsemorrhage  and  serous  exudation  sometimes  result  from  syphilis. 
Congenital  ssrphilis  may  attack  the  labyrinth,  so  that  deafness  often 
coincides  with  keratitis  and  iritis. 

Meningitis  (cerebro-spinal  and  perhaps  tubercular),  by  extending  to 
the  acoustic  nerve  or  labyrinth,  may  lead  in  children  to  such  damage 
to  the  structures  as  to  result  in  total  deafness.  Tliis  is  stated  to  be  an 
important  cause  of  deaf-mutism.  Acute  fevers,  especially  scarlet  fever 
and  typhoid  fever,  sometimes  cause  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth. 
Mumps  has  occasionally  a  similar  effect. 

DiseaseB  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  such  as  tumours,  abscesses, 
and  inflammations,  often  involve  the  auditory  nerve  within  the  skull. 
The  auditory  centre  in  the  brain  may  also  be  involved  by  local  diseases 
such  as  embolism  and  haemorrhage. 

Affections  involving  the  labyrinth  and  producing  Alterations  in  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  semicircular  canals  are  apt  to  produce  subjective 
sensations  of  giddiness  and  sickness.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
structures  apparently  exercise  an  important  function  in  connection 
with  the  retention  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body.  The  group  of 
symptoms  thus  produced  is  included  under  the  designation  M^nidre's 
disease.     A  minor  degree  of  giddiness  and  sickness  may  be  produced 
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by  syringing  the  ear  with  cold  water,  especially  when  the  membrane 
is  perforated. 

Any  interference  with  the  labyrinth  leads  to  deafness,  and  this  may 
be  absolute.  If  this  occurs  in  children  the  condition  of  Deaf-mutism 
results.  Deaf-mutism  will  occur  when  deafness  has  been  produced  in 
the  infant,  from  whatever  cause,  whether  an  affection  of  the  middle  or 
internal  ear. 
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Abcaudal  dupHoation  38. 

Abcranial  duplication  40. 

Abdomen,  deieotive  closure  of  53. 

Abdominal  pregnancy  1006. 

Abnormalities,  inheritance  of  18. 

Abraehius  57. 

Abscess  176 — atheromatous  482— biliary 
898.  916— of  bone  551— brain  659,  667— 
cold  177,  566— from  septic  infection  292 
— kidney,  metastatic  960— liver,  biliary 
898,915— -liver,  pyaemic897 — liver,  tropi- 
cal 896- lumbar  566— mammary  1031— 
metastatic  294, 771 — metastatic,  in  ulcer- 
ative endocarditis  461 — ^pancreas  916— 
psoas  566— round  tuberculous  joints  593 
—subdural  668. 

Abnormal  closure  or  defect  of  orifices  and 
canals  56. 

Absorption,  of  bone  535,  555— of  foreign 
bodies  184. 

Acardiacus  38,  46. 

Aoarus,  folliculorum  410, 1091— scabiei  410, 
1091. 

Aoephalio  parasites  39. 

Aoephalus  47. 

Achorion  Schdnleinii(Ax<^P»  scurf)  374, 1090. 

Aohromatosis  69,  73. 

Acne  i&Kir/i^  a  peak)  1065 — mentagra  1066 
—rosacea  1066. 

Aoormiu  47. 

Aorania  48. 

Acromegaly  280 — pituitary  gland  in  280. 

Actinomyces  (Hay  fundus)  365. 

Actinomycosis  823 — alimentary  canal  324 
— bone  569— face  and  neck  324— heart 
474— lesion  in  324— lung  324— parasite 
of  323,  365. 

Acute  ascending  paralysis  (Landry)  630. 

Addison's  disease  282,  815 — pigmentation 
in  282. 

Addison's  keloid  1081. 

Adenia  325. 

Adeno-earcinoma  263. 

Adeno-flbroma,  mamma  1033. 

Adenoid  growths,  post-nanal  723. 

Adenoma  (ddi^v,  a  gland)  234— kidney  975 
— liver  906 — malignant  2C3 — mamma 
1034-  -pituitarv  body  712— prostate  1051 
—thyroid  gland  812— uterus  1009. 

Adeno-sarooma,  mamma  1035. 


Adhesion,  primary,  in  wounds  200. 

ASrobic  bacteria  2Sid. 

^Etiology  7. 

Age,  influence  of,  in  causation  of  disease  23 
— relation  of,  to  aneurysm  493 — relation 
to  mortality  24. 

Aglobulism  69. 

Agnathia  50. 

Ague-cake  525. 

Air-embolism  110. 

Ala  vespertilionis  1017. 

Albinism  1068. 

Albuminous  infiltration  135. 

Albuminuria  935. 

Alcoholic  neuritis  606. 

Alcoholism,  liver  892. 

Alimentary  canal,  diseases  of  816— anatomy 
of  816. 

Alkaloids,  as  bacterial  products  337. 

Alopecia  {&\(i>Tri^,  a  fox)  1058— areata  1058. 

Alveolar  sarcoma  249. 

Amelus  57. 

Amnion,  malformations  from  affections  of 
45. 

Amoeba  378— coli  378. 

Amorphus  47. 

Amputation-neuroma  2*27. 

Amyloid  concretions  150. 

Amyloid  degeneration  146,  and  syphilis 
301— localized  140,  1093— nature  of  147. 
(For  Amyloid  degeneration  of  varioua 
organs,  $ee  under  respective  headings.) 

Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  629,  635. 

Anasihia,  acute  traumatic  69  —  blood, 
changes  in  70 — bone-marrow  in  73  — 
brain  652  —  causation  of  69  —  fatty 
degeneration  and  74 — from  defective 
formation  of  corpuscles  70 — from  de- 
stniction  of  corimscles  79^from  toluyl- 
endiamin  72 — general  68— liver  in  oer- 
uicious  70,  71— local  (isohsemia)  91— 
lymphatica  73,  325— organic  changes  in 
74  -pernicious  70,  71— secondary  73. 

Anaiirobic  bacteria  336. 

Anasarca  116 

Anatomy,  morbid  2— clinical  observation 
and  pathological  4. 

Anchylosis  {dyKvXos^  crooked)  566  —  of 
joints  .585— in  tuberculosis  of  joints 
594. 

Anch^'lostomum  duodenale  406. 

Auencephalus  47. 
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uVneurysm  (&»€6pv<rfui  from  &v€vp6fxut  I 
dilate)  4iK)— acute,  of  heart  438— and  cal- 
careous infiltration  489 — arterial  branches 
in  496— by  anastomoBis  500  -chronic,  of 
heart  438— cirsoid  498 — coats  of  artery 
in  494— cure  of  498 — dissecting  601— 
effects  of.  on  bone  497 — effects  of,  on 
heart  497 — effects  of,  on  neighbouring 
structures  497— frequency  of  494— fre- 
quency of,  in  male  sex  493— fusifonn 
490 — injury  of  middle  coat  in  formation 
of  491,  4^— miliary  663 -of  cerebral 
arterien  661 — of  pulmonary  artery  in 
phthisis  794 — of  valves  in  endocarditis 
455— popliteal  and  calcareous  infiltra- 
tion 489 — relation  of  atheroma  to  4iK) — 
relation  of  atheroma  to  cerebral  (i62— 
relation  of  embolism  to  cerebral  661  — 
rupture  of  498 — sacculated  490 — spuri- 
ous 490,  500 — terminations  of  498 — 
thrombi  in  495— traumatic  500— vari- 
cose 503. 

Aneurysmal  varix  503. 

Angina  pectoris  439. 

Angioma  (d77o»,  a  vessel)  228 — of  }>one 
578 — cavernous  228  -  of  lips  822— of  liver 
906— plexifonn  or  capillary  228 — of  skin 
1084. 

Ankle-clonus  617. 

Anomalies  30. 

Anthomyia  canicularis  412. 

Anthracosis  {dvOpa^,  coal)  of  lung  801. 

Anthrax  348— attenuation  of  virus  351 — 
bacillus  of  348-  in  animals  349— in  in- 
testines 350,  873— in  lungs  350— in  man 
349— in  skin  1073. 

Antitoxines  289  —  and  immunity  288— 
nature  of  290. 

Anus,  im|)erf orate  56— prolapse  of  864 — 
urethralis  56— vaginalis  56 — vesiealis  5(S. 

Aorta,  congenital  stenosis  of  429— dilata- 
tion of  arch  490— rupture  of  aneurysms 
of  500. 

Aortic  stenosis  471    effects  of  471. 

Aortic  valve,  insufiiciency  of  469— effects 
of  470. 

Aplasia  (congenital  smallncss)  of  brain  649. 

A]meumatosiM  746. 

Ajwplectic  cyst  11.5,  238,  6(»6  -cicatrix  666. 

Ap{)endices,  eniploicse  929. 

Appendicitis  86/. 

AproBopus  52. 

ApuH  58. 

Arachnida  409. 

Arachnoid  membrane  688. 

Arcus  senilis  1094. 

Argyria  145,  1059. 

Arms,  defects  of  57--suiK'rnumerary  41. 

Arterial  hypera'inia  83  in  inflammation 
163  —  phenomena  of  86  —  vaso-motor 
nerves  and  85. 

Arterial  tension  in  Hright's  diH^ase  957, 
959. 

Arteries,  acute  inflammation  of  478-  amy- 
loid diHeaye  of  148.  41K)  -atheroma  of 
130 — calcareous  infiltration  of  487  - 
calcification  by  metastasis  489-  cerebral, 
in  chorea  6')8 — coats  of,  in  aneurysms 
494,  495— dilatation  of  84-  dilatation  of, 


in  inflammations  163 — diseases  of  476— 
embolism  of  476 -end-   105 — fatty  de- 

§eneration  of  intima  487— in  svphiliR 
01,  5a')— innervation  of  82— obliteratiou 
of  476— ossification  of  middle  coat  489— 
retrograde  changes  in  487~8|^8ni  of  Ifl, 
125— syphilitic  disease  of,  and  throm- 
bosis in  brain  655 — thrombosis  of  476— 
tonicity  of  83 — tuberculosis  of  504— 
woundE  of  477. 

Arterio-capillary  fibrosis  957. 

Arterio-sclerosis  (atheroma)  478 

Artefacts  612. 

Arteritis,  acute  478— purulent  478 

Arthritis  (ApOpovj  a  joint)  586 — deformans 
588  —  gonorrheal  587  —  gouty  .588  — 
pycemic  587 — rheumatic,  acute  587— 
rheumatic,  chronic  588 — simple  586— 
tubercular  592. 

Arthrospores  334. 

Ascaris  lumbricoides  404— mystax  405. 

Ascites  {d<TK6tt  a  bag)  920 — adiposus  921— 
chylous  118,  921. 

Asiatic  cholera  870 — bacillus  of  3.57. 

Aspergillus  372  -flavus  372— fumigatut 
372— glaucus  372— in  ear  1104 — in  narcs 
724— niger  372. 

Asphyxia  (<r0i;fa;,  I  beat)  718— blood  pres- 
sure in  719 — ecchymoses  in  719. 

Asthma  738. 

Astigmatism  1101. 

Ataxia  (<i,  priv.,  rd^s,  order),  Friedreich'* 
hereditary  628— locomotor  623. 

Ataxic  paraplegia  629. 

Ataxy,  locomotor  623  —  alterations  of 
function  in  625— changes  in  coni  624  — 
general  |>aralysis  and  628— joints  in  628 
-  trophic  lesions  in  627. 

Atelectasis  (<iTeXT^f.  incomplete,  frrcunt, 
expansion)  7^5-  congenital  745. 

Atheroma  {dOifipf),  fine  m>a])  and  cerebral 
siieurysm  662~and  cerebral  hieniorrhage 
064— calcareous  infiltration  in  483— de- 
struction of  media  of  vessels  in  491— 
effects  of,  on  circulation  485 — effects  of, 
on  walls  of  vessels  483 — of  cerebni 
arteries  654 — of  coronary  arteries  437- 
relation  of,  to  aneurysm  490— tissue 
changes  in  479. 

Atresia,  congenital,  of  bile-ducts  913. 

Atrophy  (d,  priv.,  rpi^,  I  nourish),  from 
disuse  134- from  nervous  lesions  134-- 
from  passive  hypenemia  90 — from  pres- 
sure 134— physiological  1^— pigmentary 
145-  senile  133.  (For  Atrophy  of  s]>eeial 
organs,  see  under  respective  hcadingM.) 

Auditory  canal,  external,  accumulationi 
of  cerumen  in  1104 — exostoses  1104— 
foreign  boilies  and  parasites  1104— in- 
flammations llOS. 

Auricle  (ear),  congaMM  inflammations  of 
1103  epithelioma  of  UaV^bronia  of 
1103  gouty  tophi  in  1103— ha^matoma 
of  1103. 

Auricle  (heart),  dilatation  of  left,  in  mitral 
stenosis  4()9. 

Auricles,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  450. 

Auriculo- ventricular  valves,  malformations 
of  432. 
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Anto-intoxieation  11,  269 — djsnepHia  and 

269. 
Axons  (of  nerve  cells)  596. 

B 

Bacilli,  septic  infection  from  2i)l. 

Bacillus,  acidi  lactici  S69— anivlol>acter  369 
— anthmcis  348  -AHiatic  cliolera  357— 
bulK>nic  plague  357— coli  communis  21)1, 
345 — dipntheriae  354— found  in  chorea  658 
— fowl  -  tuberculosis  362  gas -forming, 
found  post  mortem  368— glanders  (B. 
mallei)  363— influenza  357— leprw  362— 
megaterium  363— of  butyric  acid  fermen- 
tation 369- of  malignant  <i^denia  352— 
of  mouse-septica>mia  36(» — of  sympto- 
matic anthrax  ("quarter-evil")  ,^51— of 
syphilis  (LuHtgarten)296, 303— of  tetanus 
356 — of  typhoid  fever  353— pneumonia; 
347— prodigiosus  368 — pyocyancus  344 — 
rhinoscleromse  347— sei)ticivmia  hwrnorr- 
hagica  366— subtilis  (hayl)acillu8)  369— 
swine-erysipelas  366  tuberculosis  303, 
360. 

Bacteria  {(iaK-ntpla,  a  rwl)  8.  284,  332— 
cell-membrane  (capsule)  of  33.H  classifi- 
cation of  333— conditions  necesHsry  for 
growth  of  336— distribution  of  338 -fla- 
RelU  of  333— forms  of  :«3— in  the  mouth 
370— methoils  of  examination  of  335— 
mo<le  of  action  of  8,  12,  284  -of  pneu- 
monia 346  —  pathogenic  340  —  iK>ly- 
morphism  of  339— products  of  :W7 
saproj>hytic  367— siiores  of  334— struc- 
ture of  :i33. 

Bacteriology  332. 

Bacterium  termo  369. 

Basal  ganglia  of  brain  599. 

Basedow^s  disease  (exophthalmic  goitre) 
811. 

Basophil  granules  63,  64. 

Bed-Hores  1059. 

Beri.beri  <K)6. 

Bile-ductH,  capillary,  in  cirrhoHis  IKX)— 
congenital  atiesia  913-  dilatation  of  914 
-inflammation  of  915~oV)Htruction  of 
913— rupture  of  915  -tuinoum  of  9l."». 

Bilharzia  h:ematobia  38.5. 

Biliary  al>scess  898. 

Bizzozero*s  cor])nscles  64. 

'* Black  tongue"  822. 

Bladder  (urinary)  979— calculi  98."»    cancer 
of   98.')    circulatory  diMordcrs   of   9S2 
concretiouH  985    cvHts  of  9S.'»—  dilatat  ion 
980  -diverticula  of  9^1     oxtrovcrHion  of 
55-  -fisHure  of  5.5     hy|iertroi»hy  of  \iH(t 
inflamniHtion  of  982 — )»ai>iiioiiia  of  9S4 
— I»ar»»iteH    of    985  -  i>erroration    979 
rupture  Jf79—tuberculo«iM  98.S  -tumours 
of  984  -varix  of  neck  510. 

Bla<Mer-wonns  387. 

BleU  1062. 

Bloofl,  coagulation  of  \t2  constituentM  of 
62- -corjMiMclcrt  in  unit  volume  of  •».') 
determination  of  83  -disprmal  of  exci-hM 
66-  examination  of,  for  malarial  |>ara- 
site  .'tt2  in  leuka-mia  76— in  ty))huH 
fever  3.{0— infection   of  2X5-  infections 


(acute)    in    animals    365— plasma    62- 
-plates  64— regeneration  of  IJHJ-  8arcina> 
in  367  -  transfusion  of  65. 

Blood-cysts  238. 

Blood-infections,  microbes  of  acute  365. 

Blood-plates  64. 

Blood-pressure,  in  aspb3*xia719— in  chronic 
nephritis  957,  959— local  increase  of  84. 


Blood-vessels  475 — syphilitic  disease  of,  in 
brain  680— in  granulation  tissue  181. 

Boil  (skin)  1070. 

Bone,  abscess  in  551— absorption  of  5;I5, 
555^actinomycosis  in  569— -angioma  of 
578— atropliy  of  546 — carcinoma  of  581 
— chondroma  of  576— cysts  578  -«le- 
formities  of,  in  rickets  541  ft  snj. — 
diseases  of  5,31  -  effects  of  aneurysmN  on 
497,  546— fibroma  of  576 — formation 
and  growth  .W2— growth  of  534  -  hyper- 
trophy of  194— in  childhooil  535-- in 
congenital  syphilis  .568— in  cretinH  545— 
in  post-inflammatory  new-formation  182 
-in  relation  to  metaplasia  of  connective 
tissue  535 -inflammations  of  547 -in- 
ternal architecture  of  533 — li|>oma  of 
578— malformatiouM  of  5i^6— marrow  of, 
and  bhxxl- formation  (>3-  -  myxoma  of  578 
— necrosis  of  551,  553  -  new -formation 
(in  chronic  ostitis )  552 — new-formation 
(in  tuberculosis)  554,  594— |iarasites  of 
582 — rarefaction  of  552— sarcomas  of  579 
— senile  atrophy  547— syphiliticaffections 
of  567— transplantation  of  202,  5«»2— 
tuberculofiis  of  5(53 — tumours  of  575. 

Bones,  multiplication  of  42. 

Bone-marrow  531  and  blood-formation 
(>3  -and  red  corf)ascles  (>3--bloo<l-form- 
ing  functi<m  of  531-  -fatty  infiltration  of 
547— fo'tal  5.*i4  -  in  acute  infective 
diseases  5.% — in  ana;niiaH  73-  -in  hji-niorr- 
hagic  smalli>ox  .536 — in  leuksemia  78  —in 
old  age  r}'M'i  in  i>ernicious  ana>mia  71, 
73     red  5:W    yellow  5;{2. 

Bothriocephalus  latus  {fioOftiov,  a  littlt-  pit, 
K€<pd\ri,  the  head)  398. 

Brachycephalus  {fipax'tj  short)  52)7. 

Brain  642  abNCCHH  of  (J67— alwccHS  of,  and 
thronilxwiH  ({.59  affections  of  circulation 
in  651  an.'i'niia  (isch:eniia)  of  (>52  - 
aplaMiu  (congenital  smallness)  of  <>49 
ap}>earances  of.  in  general  paralysiH  671 
api»earances  in  h:eniorrnage  (i(>4  ■  - 
arteries  of  ♦i47 —atrophy  676  atrophy 
l^eneml  ]»aralyHiN)  ()71  causes  of  alM«cess 
of  »>69 —convolutions  of  <>45  embolism 
of  (r)3  fiasurcs  of  (>45  functiouK  of  con- 
volutiouH  647  glioma  2.'^)  lnt.-morrhage 
fU{()  hcteiotopia  of  6.'>0  -  hypi>r;i-mia 
(active  and  {laMHivcl  of  r>52  hypertrophy 
of  650 — inflaTumatiouH  of  667-  lacciation 
of  651--nialformations  of  649  -noin:al 
weight  of  650  u-dcma  of  f»'5.3  psam- 
moma  of  232  ncnile  atrophy  ••76 
Hi>ft('ning  of  (jr»."».657,  682-  Mtructurc  of 
643  thromlKmiH  of  arteries  fi54  -trau- 
matic leHions  of  (mI. 

BriKlit'H  dineaNe  of  kidney  945— acute  JM7 

causation  945    chronic  952— formM  of 

m7     functi«inal  changes,  etc.,  in  !»56 — 
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h3rpertrophy  of  left  ventricle  in  957 — 
increMea  blood-pressare  in  chronic  857, 
959— unemia  in  270,  934. 

Broad  ligament,  cTsts  of  1024 — varix  of  510. 

Bronchi  (jSp^TXOf,  windpipe)  dilatation  of 
738— foreign  bodies  in,  741— inflamma- 
tion of  734— stenosis  of  738 — structure 
of  733, 734— tuberculosis  of  790— tumours 
of  741. 

Bronchial  catarrh  734. 

Bronchial  glands,  in  phthisis  pulmonalis 
790. 

Bronchiectasis  ()3p67xos,  windpipe,  fKrdais, 
expansion)  7^— complementary  739— in 
chronic  pneumonia  774 — in  phthisis  788 
— relation  to  atelectasis  746— structural 
changes  in  740. 

Bronchitis  (/3p67XO^  windpipe)  734 — acute 
735— capillary  7ti9— chronic  736— exuda- 
tion in  acute  735— fibrinous  737 — foetid 
737,  742— plastic  737— septic  737— spu- 
tum in  735,  736. 

Bronchocele  (ti^Xi;,  a  tumour)  812. 

Broncho-pneumonia  769— collapse  of  lung 
in  770-seDtic  770. 

Brown  atrophy  (heart)  440. 

Brown  induration  (lung)  90,  469.  756. 

Bubo  517— indurated  520 — suppurating  518. 

Bubonic  plaeue,  bacillus  of  357. 

Bulbar  paralysis  635. 

Bullae  1062. 

Burdach,  columns  of,  in  cord  610. 

Burns  (of  skin)  1068— degrees  of  1068— 
duodeoal  ulcer  in  1069— nsemoglobinuria 
after  1069. 

Butyric  acid  fermentation,  bacilli  of  369. 


Cachexia  (rdxof,  bad,  f^is,  habit)  209— 
strumipriva  vel  thyreopriva  279. 

Caisson  disease  662. 

Calcareous  deposition,  in  chronic  endo- 
carditis 458— pericardium  444. 

Calcareous  infiltration  153— in  atheroma 
483 — following  caseous  tuberculosis  310 
—of  arteries  487 — of  heart  muscle  444. 

Calcification,  metastatic  154,  489. 

Calculi,  basic  phosphate  of  lime  987 — 
bilisry  912 — carbonate  of  lime  987 — 
cystine  987 — in  urinary  bladder  985 — 
oxalate  of  lime  (mulberry)  986 — renal 
970— tribasic  phosphate  987 — uric  acid 
986— xanthine  987. 

CaUosity  (skin)  1082. 

Callus,  in  healing  of  fractures  559 — pro- 
visional, 560,  .561. 

Calorific  centre  415. 

Cancer  249 — age  and  sex  in  relation  to  254 
— alveolar  265 — behaviour  of,  in  different 
orgami  23— blood-vessels  in  252 — **cell- 
nestH*'  in  250— cells  of  250-colloid  265 
— colloid  degeneration  in  260 — characters 
of  secondary  tumours  259— definition  of 
250 -dilatation  of  lymphatics  in  neigh- 
bourhood of  514 — fatty  defeneration  in 
259— generalization  of  258— individual 
forms  of  260— inoculability  of  256— 
irritation  and  production  of  254 — locali- 


ties of  252 — ^lymphatic  glands  and  257— 
medullary  263 — melanotic  267 — muooos 
267— mucous  degeneration  of  260 — para- 
sitic protozoa  in  255— relation  of,  to 
lymphatics  252— retrograde  changes  in 
259— scirrhous  264— soft  263— stroma  of 
251  — ulceration  and  257,  26a  (For 
Cancer  of  various  organs,  see  under  re- 
spective headings.) 

Canorum  oris  819. 

Canities  1058. 

Capsule  coccus,  meningitis  702,  703—  pneu- 
monia 346. 

Carbuncle  1071. 

Carcinoma  {KapKivot,  a  cancer).  See  Cancer 
249. 

Caries,  of  bone  .565 — in  connection  with 
tuberculosis  593. 

Camification  of  lung  746. 

Cartilage,  formation  of,  after  inflammation 
182— regeneration  of  198. 

Caruncube  (urethral)  989. 

Caseous  necrosis  130,  782 — cavities  from 
softening  in  783 — in  tuberculosis  309. 

Caseous  pneumonia  777- 

Cataract  1098. 

Catarrh,  bronchial  734— fauces  828 — in- 
testine 865 — larynx,  acute  726 — larynx, 
chronic  727 — middle  ear  1105— mouth 
817— nasal  721— nasal,  chronic  721— 
stomach,  acute  841 — stomach,  chronic 
841 — trachea,  acute  726— trachea,  chronic 
727. 

Catheter  fever  983. 

Cauliflower  cancers  261. 

Cavernous  angioma  228. 

Cavernous  lymphangiomas  514. 

••Cell-nests"  250. 

Cell-theory  6. 

Cellulitis,  pelvic  1005. 

Cement  (teeth),  structure  of  824. 

Cerebellum  598,  647. 

Cerebral  haemorrhage  660 — atheroma  and 
664 — from  larger  arteries  660 — relation 
of  aneurysm  to  661,  663. 

Cerebro-Rpinal  fluid  689. 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  703. 

Cerumen  1104. 

Cestoda  (ire<rr6f,  a  girdle,  clSot^  likeness) 
387. 

Chancre,  Hunterian  or  indurated  297— 
lips  821— penis  1049-Boft  1072. 

Charbon  {tee  Anthrax)  348. 

Charcot's  crystals  76. 

Charcot's  disease  (of  joints)  591. 

Chemiotaxis  173. 

Chigoe  411. 

Chilblain  1069. 

Chloasma  (x^^t  a  young  shoot)  1059. 

Chloroma  {x^upds,  (kale-green)  248. 

Chlorosis  72  -defective  development  in  73. 

Cholera  (Asiatic)  870— bacillus  of  357— 
negroes  and  821. 

"Cholera-red "  reaction  358. 

Cholera  nostras  870. 

Cbolestearine  (x^M*  bile,  and  ariap^ 
tallow)  139 — in  colloid  ovarian  cyst  1022 
— in  gall  stones  912— in  hydrocele  fluid 
1047. 
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Cholesteatoma  261— brain  686-ear  1108. 

Chondroma  {x^vSpoi,  gristle)  217  (fee  also 
Enchondroma)— in  connection  with  bone 
576 — occasional  malignancy  of  208— of 
dura  mater  708— osteoid  249,  576. 

Chonclra-sarcoma  243. 

Chordie  tendineee,  ruptare  of,  in  acute 
endocarditis  455. 

Chorea  (xopfia,  a  dance)  658— bacillus 
found  in  658— condition  of  oerebral 
arteries  in  658— relation  of  endocarditis 
to  658. 

Choroid,  affections  of  1096— sarcoma  of 
1102. 

Choroid  plexus  690— papilloma  of  708— 
psammoma  of  708. 

Choroiditis  1096. 

'*  Chronic  general  tuberculosis'*  312. 

Chylous  ascites  118,  921. 

Chylous  diarrhcea  408. 

Chvlous  hydrothorax  118. 

Chyluria  408,  514. 

Cicatrix,  apoplectic  666 — formation  of, 
after  inflammation  179— in  phthisis  pul- 
monalis  791. 

Cimex  lectularius  411. 

Circulation,  effects  of  atheroma  on  485 — 
foetal  426— hepatic  885— physiology  of 
81— pulmonary  743. 

Cirrhosis  {Kippin,  tawny),  biliary  898-901— 
carcinomatosa  908— kidney  952— liver 
898 — liver,  hypertrophic  901 — liver, 
monolobular  901,  914— lung  772. 

Cirsoid  aneurvsm  500. 

aavus  1088.  ' 

Cleft  palate  52,  817. 

Clinical  observation  4. 

Cloaca,  persistence  of  57. 

Clostridium  butyricum  369. 

Cloudy  swelling  135 — in  fever  422— in  in- 
flammation 172. 

aub-foot  582— forms  of  583. 

Coagulation-necrosis  129. 

Coal-miner's  lung  801. 

Cocci  (k6kkw^  a  kernel),  pyogenic  342— in 
ulcerative  endocarditis  459. 

Coccidia  378. 

Coccidioeis  255,  378. 

Coccidium  oviforme  378. 

Cienurus  387 — cerebralis  400— serialis  400. 

Cohnheim's  theory  of  tumours  204. 

Cold  abscess  177. 

Collap»e  of  lung  746. 

Collateral  hyi>enemia  84. 

C-olIi({uefaction  129, 

Colloid  career  («coXXa,  glue)  265. 

C-olloid  cvMtoma  (ovarian)  1019. 

Colloid  degeneration  152 — in  .cancers  260. 

Comedo  1066.  \ 

Comma  bacillus  (Koch)  357— Wour  test 
for  358.  \ 

Concretions,  amyloid  150 — calcanous  153 
— in  urinary  bladder  985— pA^eatie 
917— prostatic  1051— vesiculs  seminales 
1052. 

Condylomata  (iroi'dt/Xw/ui,  a  knob)  233, 
298,  1074— larynx  729— penis  1049. 

Congenital  diseases  and  susceptibilities  15. 

Congenital  syphilis  "MSQ. 


Congestion,  active  83 — pasHive  86. 

Conjunctiva,  affections  of  1092 — tubercu- 
losis of  1094. 

Conjunctivitis  1092— catarrhal  1093— diph- 
theritic 1094— granular  1093 — purulent 
1093. 

Connective  tissue,  formation  in  sclerosis  of 
cord  614 — in  granulating  wound  179— 
regeneration  of  198. 

Constitution,  bodil.v,  the  result  of  inherit- 
ance 22— of  the  various  organs  22. 

Contagion,  and  leprosy  318 — and  tubercu- 
losis 306. 

Contagium  vivum  12. 

Contracture  616 — explanation  of  617. 

Cornea,  affections  of  1094 — conical  1094 — 
herpes  of  1095 — inflammations  of  1094 — 
invasion  of,  by  fungus  'ATA — retrograde 
changes  in  1094 — ulcers  of  1095. 

Corns  195,  1083. 

Coronary  arteries,  atheroma  of  437-  em- 
bulism  of  437 — stenosis  and  occlusion  of 
436. 

Corpora  amylacea  (d/iuXov,  starch)  150. 

Corpuscles,  action  of  poisons  on  69 — action 
of  toluylendiamin  on  71— Bizzozero's  64 
— compound  granular  (>57 — diaiiedesis  of 
red  172 — emigration  of  white  171 — in 
pernicious  anaemia  72 — number  in  unit 
volume  of  blood  65. 

Coryza  720. 

Craniofiohisis  47,  48. 

Craniotabes  538,  544,  568. 

Cretinism  280,  650— boues  in  545— macro- 
glossia  in  822— pituitary  body  in  712 — 
thyroid  gland  in  280. 

Crisis  in  fever  420. 

Croup  725— bronchial  737— false  725. 

Croupous  exudation  177. 

Croupous  pneumonia  763. 

Crude  or  yellow  tubercle  309,  777. 

Cryptorchismus  (*cpi/Tr6j,  hidden,  ^/»X*»» 
the  testicle)  1042. 

Culture- media  339. 

Curvature,  spinal  569— angular  571 — an- 
terior 572— antero-posterior  570— forms 
of  570— lateral  572— posterior  572. 

Curvatures,  normal,  of  vertebral  column 
569,  570. 

Cyanosis  {Kvavoi,  blue)  90,  432,  1056— and 
dyspnoea  718. 

Cyanotic  induration  90. 

Cyclitis  1096. 

Cyclopia  49. 

Cylindroma  248- of  brain  685— of  peri- 
toneum 925 — of  spinal  cord  640. 

Cysticercus  (k(htti%^  a  bladder,  xipKOSi 
a  tail)  387-bovi8  394— brain  686— cellu- 
lose 391  —  racemosus  391 — tenuicolUs 
400. 

Cystinuria  987. 

Cystitis  982. 

C^stooele  997. 

Cystoma  284— colloid  ovarian  1019 

Cysts  234— apoplectic  115,  238,  666— 
bladder  985-blood  238— bone  578— by 
dilatation  of  pre-existing  spaces  237— 
eanoerouB.  of  brain  686 — colloid  ovarian. 
1019 — dermoid  237— dermoid,  of  ovary 
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1025— dermoid,  of  testicle  1046— extra- 
vamtion  238— from  new-formed  gland 
tiMue  237— hydatid  395 — in  interstitial 
nephritis  954— lacteal  1041— mammary 
1041— mucous  236— nares  723— of  bile- 
ducts  914— of  broad  ligament  1024 — of 
kidney  973 — of  neck  5^ -of  spinal  cord 
640,  693  —papillomatous,  of  ovary  1023  - 
parasitic  238 — parasitic,  of  liver  911 — 
parovarian  1024— retention  235 — reten- 
tion, mammary  1041 — simple,  ovary 
1018— tu  bo-ovarian  1027 — vermifonn  ap- 
pendage 880. 


Daltonism,  inheritance  of  20. 

Darier  8  Disease  1037.  {ike  Paget's  Disease. ) 

Deaf-mutism  1110. 

Death  27— by  heart  27— by  lungs  27. 

Decidua  1027  -  haemorrhage  1028  -  inflam- 
mation of  1028. 

Defects,  in  formation  of  parts  44 — in  twin 
fcetation  46 — involving  head  Rnd  spinal 
cul.  47— of  orifices  and  canals  56. 

Defective  coalescence  or  closure,  of  abdo- 
men 53— of  parts  in  front  52— of  thorax 
53. 

Degeneration,  amyloid  146— colloid  152 — 
fatty  136-  hyaline  130, 153  -  mucous  151 
— ]>arenchyn)atoii8  1.35,  422- -grey,  spinal 
conl  613 — waxy  146-  ascending,  of  spinal 
cord  617 — descending,  of  spinal  cord  615 
— grey,  of  spinal  cord  613— in  cancers 
2.'>y-260— in  tumours  208  of  cord  after 
amputations  619 — secondary,  in  cord 
612.  (For  Degenerations  of  various 
organs,  »re  under  respective  headings.) 

Dementia  paralytica  62^<,  671. 

Demodcx  foUiculorum  410. 

Dendrites  (of  nerve-cells)  .596. 

Dentine,  secondary  826— structure  of  824. 

Dermoid  cysts  237 — of  dura  mater  709 — 
of  neck  5i^ — of  ovary  1025 — of  testicle 
1046. 

Desiccation  129. 

Detachment  of  retina  1100. 

Determination  of  blood  83. 

Diabetes  insipidus  and  inheritance  20. 

Diabetes  mellitus  272 — and  excision  of 
pancreas  273  glycosuria  in  272— kidneys 
in  275  -lipaimia  in  275— tissues  in  275. 

Diajiedesis,  haemorrhage  by  88 — of  red 
corpuscles  172. 

Diaphragm,  lymphatics  of  918 — relation 
to  abdominal  cancers  929. 

Diarrhiea  852— chylous  408 -stools  in 
853. 

Diathesis  22,  2(rJK 

Dicepliahis  (double-head)  40. 

Dicrotitim,  of  pulse  in  fever  423. 

Dilatation,  of  arteries  84,  500  -bile-ducts 
914- bronchi  738- cerebrsl  ventricles 
(dropsy)  693  heart  446 — (esophagus  831 
— I>elvi8  (kidney)  942 — stomach  831 — 
urinary  bladder  980 — uterus  1(X)1 — veins 
(varixj  .5<X>. 

Diphtheria  {dupB^pa,  a  skin)  829— bacillus 
of  354  -  fauces  in  829 — larynx  in  725. 


Diphtheritic  exudation  177. 

Diphtheritic  pneumonia  771. 

Diplocoocus  334— gonorrhceae  345 — pneu- 
monia 346. 

Diprosopus  (double-face)  40. 

Dipygus  38. 

Direct  cerebellar  tract  611. 

Disease,  age  in  causation  of  23 — causation 
of  7 — causes  of,  external  and  internal  9 
— constitutional  22,  123 — ooutagioui  12 
— definition  1 — epidemic  and  endemic  13 
— external  circumstanoes  and  suscepti- 
bility to  13 — hereditary  16  -  idiopathic  <»* 
spontaneous  14 — infectious  and  infective 
12— inheritance  and  causation  of  16- 
recovery  from  26— sex  in  causation  of 
25— terminations  of  26. 

Disinfectants,  power  of  337. 

Dislocations,  congenital  .582 — spontaneoai 
585 — traumatic  584. 

Disseminated  sclerosis  670. 

Distoma,  hiematobium  :i85,  911— heijati- 
cum  384,  911— lanceolatum  384,  911- 
pulmonale  vel  Ringeri  385 — ainenae  vel 
spathulatum  .'^,  911. 

Diverticulum,    Meckel's    854— uesophagus 
831— pericardium    426— stomach    840 
urinary  bladder  981. 

Diver's  paralysis  622. 

Dochmius  duodenalis  406. 

Double  monsters,  31. 

Dracunculus  medinensia  407. 

Droi>sy  89, 116— causation  116 — in I^rights 
disease  959  -of  cerebral  Tentricles  St3. 

Ductus  arteriosus  427 — persistence  of  429. 

Ductus  choledochus.  obstruction  of  914. 

Duodenal  ulcer  (after  bums)  1069. 

Duodenitis  866. 

Duplication,  abcaudal  38 — abcranial  40— 
complete  36— simultaneously  altcraoial 
and  abcaudal  42. 

Duplicity  of  uterus  and  vagina  9$)4. 

Dura  mater  688— cancers  70i)— chondroma 
708— dermoid  cysts  of  709— fibroma  7<J8 
—gumma  jof  680 — hftimatoma  of  698— 
inflammation  of  701— osteoma  709— 
psammoma  708 — sarcoma  of  701»— varix 
of  510. 

Dwarfs  43. 

Dyscrasia  (di'f«  difl^cult  or  bad,  A-pdo-cf,  a 
mixture)  209. 

Dysentery  (5m,  and  iyrepoy,  the  bowel) 
868— chronic  869. 

Dysmenorrhcea  membranacea  99i>. 

Dyspnoea  716 — cardiac  717 — cyanosis  and 
(edema  in  718— from  emphysema  754— 
from  insufficiency  of  air  716 — from  in- 
snfiicienoy  of  pulmonary  circulation  717 
— relation  of  pyrexia  to  718. 


Ear  1103 — cerumen  in  external  1104— 
cholesteatoma  1108— congenital  malfor- 
mations 1103 — external,  affections  of 
1103— external,  inflammations  of  1104— 
foreign  bodies  in  external  1104  fungi 
in  external  1104— internal,  affections  of 
1109— middle,  affections  of  1104  -mti- 
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COU8  polypi  of  1107 — parMitea,  in  exter- 
nal 1104 — suppurative  disease  and  cere- 
bral abscess  G69, 1108— svphilis  of  1108, 
1109— tuberculosis  of  1108. 

Ecchondrosis  {x^ySpoSt  gristle)  217. 

Ecohymoses  (xt'Aiof,  juice)  in  asphyxia  719 
—skin  1067. 

Echinococcus  {ix^^o^*  ^  hedgehog)  387 — 
brain  686— in  spinal  cord  640,  709— in 
liver  910— kidney  978— mamma  1042— 
scolecipariens  vel  granulosis  395. 

Ectopia  conlis  53,  425. 

Eczema  1063— of  nipple  1037. 

Elephantiasis  513— arabum  320 — character 
oi  lesion  in  321— filaria  in  eleph.  arab. 
322,  408 — gnecorum  318 — relation  to 
fibroma  211. 

Embolic  pneumonia  771. 

Embolism  {(fi(io\o%  a  plug)  103— arteries 
coronary  437 — arteries  mesenteric  855 — 
arterv  retinal  110 — ^brain  653 — causation 
of  103— diagnosis  of  104— fat  109— 
hemorrhagic  infarction  (lung)  759— in 
acute  endocarditis  455 — in  chronic  en- 
docarditis 458— in  ulcerative  endocarditis 
460— infective  110,  29:^— kidney  940— 
phenomena  of  104 — relation  to  cerebral 
aneurysm  661 — special  forms  of  109  — 
spleen  526. 

Embryo,  fission  of  34. 

Emmotropia  1101. 

Emphysema,  anatomical  changes  in  751 — 
causation  750  —  complementary  751 — 
effects  of  753 — interlobular  or  interstitial 
749  -pulmonary  749 — senile  754 — sub- 
cutaneous or  surgical  749 — substantive 
750— vesicular  750^ vicarious  751. 

Empyema  808. 

Enamel,  structure  of  824. 

Encapsulation  of  foreign  bodies  184. 

Encephalitis,  acute  localized  non-septic 
667-  chronic  localized  670— diffused  671. 

Encephalocele  47,  48. 

Encejihalon,  the  642. 

Enchondroma  217— central  218— peripheral 
218  -seaUof  218. 

End-arteries  (Cohnheim)  105. 

Endarteritis  (deformans  nodosa)  478 — 
chronic  478  {gfe  Atheroma)— in  Bright*s 
disease  9.58. 

Endarteritis  obliterans  4>M>. 

Endocarditis,  acute  {fvdoPt  within,  /capj/a, 
the  heart)  452— aneurysm  of  valves  in 
455--cliange8  in  chronic  457- -chronic 
456  -rupture  of  chordee  tendinea*  in 
455- -simple  acute  452— tubercular  472 
— ulccrHtive  (malignant  or  infective)  458 
— warty  vegetations  in  453. 

Endocardium,  fatty  degeneration  of  444. 

Endometritis  (fvdov^  within,  /A^rpa,  the 
womb)  10<»2-  acute  1002— chronic  1002 - 
gonorrlia>al  HX)3— puerperal  1003. 

Endosi)orefl  3iil. 

Endotnelionia  249,  267. 

EnteritiH8r>4  diphtheritic  866— follicular 
86;")--  membra  iiacea    866 — phlegmonous 

mi 

EuterocyHtomn  S54. 
Eosinophil  granules  63,  64. 


Epididymis,  infiaramation  of  1043. 

Epididymitis  1043. 

Epigastrius  39,  41. 

Epispadias  55. 

Epistaxis  720. 

Epithelioid  cells  180,  307. 

Epithelioma,  cylinder-celled  262— epider- 
mic globes  (laminated  Capsules)  in  ^1- 
flat-celled  260. 

Epithelium,  formation  of,  after  inflam- 
mation 182— regeneration  of  196— regen- 
eration of  glandular  197. 

Epizoa  {M^  upon,  ^u;ov,  an  animal)  409. 

Epulis  (iirl,  upon,  o^Xov,  the  gum)  823. 

Erb's  spastic  paralysis  628. 

Erysipelas  513,  1072— of  swine  366-strep- 
tococcus  of  342. 

Erythanthema  1056. 

Erythema  {ipvBaipu),  I  dye  red)  1063 — 
syphilitic  1074. 

Exophthalmic  goitre  811. 

Exostoses  219 — cartilatpnous  220,  576 — 
ivory  220,  575— multiple  576— spongy 
220,  675. 

Extra-uterine  pregnancy  1006. 

Extravasation  cysts  238. 

Extravasation  of  urine  979. 

Extremities,  absence  or  defect  of  67. 

Extroversio  vesicie  55. 

Exudation,  croupous  177 —diphtheritic  177 
—fibrinous  169— in  inflammation  167— 
purulent  175  —serous  168. 

Eye,  diseases  of  1092— {larasites  of  1102-  - 
tumours  of  1102. 

Eyeball,  tumours  of  1102. 


Facial  clefts  52. 

Fallopian  tube,  inflammation  of  1003 — 
tuberculosis  of  1008— tumours  of  1027. 

False  croup  725. 

False  joints  562. 

Family  i>eculiaritieH,  inheritance  and  21. 

Farcy  322. 

Fastigium  419 — state  of  skin  during  420. 

Fat  embolism  109. 

Fatty  degeneration,  causation  of  136-^ 
characters  of  tissues  in  138 — general  137 
-in  cancers  259 — in  heart  and  haemorr- 
hages 74— local  137— of  endocardium 
444 -of  heart  4:«,  440-of  intima  of 
arteries  487,  (»63— in  anemias  74.  (For 
Fatty  degeneration  of  various  organs,  ace 
imder  respective  headings.) 

Fatty  infiltration  140— in  connective  tissue 
140— of  heart  440— of  liver  141— round 
disuse<l  or  atrophied  oi-gans  140. 

Fauces  827— abscesses  in  829 — acute  phleg- 
monous inflammation  829  —  angina, 
catarrhal  828 -catarrhs  of  828— diph- 
theria of  829  -malformations  828— 
syphilis  of  8;%— tuberculosis  of  831  - 
tumours  of  831  • 

Favus  374,  1089. 

Fever  413,  417— alteration  of  urinary  con- 
stituents in  419— cloudy  swelling  in  422* 
cold  stage  of  418 — excess  of  urea  in 
419— fall  of  blood-pressure  in  423 — ^faati- 
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gium  418  — in  inflammation  167  —  in 
phthisis  pulmonalis  796— in  toxiemia 
286— increased  pulse-rate  in  422— ner- 
vous disturbances  in  423 — post-mortem 
appearances  in  423 — puerpend  1006 — 
termination  of  420— theories  of  420,  421 
— wasting  of  tissues  in  419. 

Fevers,  acute  specific  326. 

Fibrine,  formation  of  9;i— in  inflammatory 
exudation  170. 

Fibrinous  cedema  170. 

Fibroid  phthisis  785. 

Fibroma  211 — and  elephantiasis  211 — 
auricle  1103— hard  213— in  connection 
with  bone  576— kidney  973— larynx  732 
—mamma  1033— moUuscum  211,  1086— 
nares  723 — of  dura  mater  708— ovary 
1027— skin  1086. 

Fibroma  molluscum  211,  1086. 

Fibrosarcoma  243. 

Filaria,  immitis  409 — medinensis  407 — 
Osleri  409— papillosa  409 — sanguinis 
hominis  (filaria  Bancrofti)  407. 

Fingers,  defects  of  59— supernumerary  19, 
.537— webbing  of  19. 

Finkler  and  Prior,  vibrio  of  359. 

Fission  of  embryo,  abcaudal  38— abcranial 
40— abcranial  and  abcaudal  42. 

Fissura,  abdominalis  53  -sterni  53 — vesicas 
55. 

Fistula,  congenital,  of  neck  53,  724,  828— 
umbilical  854. 

Flagella,  of  bacteria  333— of  malarial  para- 
site 381. 

Flat-foot  584. 

Fleshy  mole  1028. 

Floating  kidney  938. 

Flukes  384. 

Foetal  circulation  426. 

Fcetus  in  f  (etu  39. 

Foramen  ovale  426 — patency  of  428. 

Foreign  bodies,  effects  of,  in  tissues  183— 
encapsulation  of  184— in  bronchi  741 — 
in  external  ear  1104 — in  intestine  878 — 
in  larynx  733. 

Formative  cells  180. 

Fowl-cholera  366. 

Fowl  tuberculosis  317— bacillus  of  363. 

Fractures,  callus  in  559 — healing  of  558 — 
septic  infection  of  compound  292 — spon- 
taneous 579— ununited  562. 

Frambcesia  1076, 

Friedreich's  hereditary  ataxia  628. 

Frost-bite  1069. 

FuDg:i,  filamentous  (moulds)  371— parasitic 
370— pathogenic  374— sproiiMing  371. 

Fungus  na'matodes  244,  264.  \ 

Fungus  testis  1045. 

*'  Funnel-shaped"  deformity  (mitral  valve) 
468. 


Galactoceles  1041. 

Gall  bladder,  impaction  of,  with  gall  stones 

913— tumours  of  915. 
Gall  stones  912— multiple  912-single  912. 
Ganglion  cells  of  brain  677 — degenerations 

of  677. 


Gangrene  124— hospital  1073— long  774— 
moist  128— skin  1059— 8ymmetri»l  (skin) 
1056. 

Gas-forming  bacillus,  found  poat-mortem 
368. 

Gastritis  840. 

Gastromalacia  837. 

General  paralysis  of  insane  628,  671. 

Generalization  of  tumours  207 — of  canoen 
258. 

Generative  organs,  diseases  of  990 — diseases 
of  the  female  993— diseases  of  the  male 
1042 — malformations  of  female  993. 

Genu  valgum  543. 

Genu  varum  543. 

Giants  33. 

Giant  cells,  in  granulation  tissue  180,  242 
— in  miliary  tubercle  307 — in  sarcomata 
242. 

Giant-celled  sarcoma  246. 

Gland,  regeneration  of  epithelium  of  197. 

Glands  (tee  Lymphatic  glands)  514. 

Glanders  322— bacillus  of  322,  363— in 
larynx  731— in  liver  905— in  lung  802- 
nature  of  lesion  in  322. 

Glaucoma  1097. 

GUoma  (y\ia,  glue)  280,  249— of  brain  230. 
683— of  cord  639  -  retina  231. 

Glomeruli,  changes  in  nephritis  048,  954— 
in  renal  atrophy  969. 

Glomerulo-nephritis  950. 

Glossitis  (yXuKro^a,  the  tongue)  820. 

Glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis  635. 

Glossy  skin  (Paget)  1060. 

Glottis,  aneurysms  and  spasm  725— oedema 
of  727— spasm  of  724. 

Glutine,  in  leukiemic  blood  76. 

Glycogen,  relations  to  glycosuria  273. 

Glycosuria,  in  diabetes  mellitus  272— modes 
of  production  of  272 — relation  of  givoo- 
gen  to  273. 

Goitre,  colloid  812— exophthalmic  811- 
malignant  813 — simple  812. 

Goll,  column  of,  in  spinal  cord  61L 

Gonococcus  345— staming  of  345. 

Gonorrhoea  988. 

Gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  1098. 

Gout  270— and  Bri^ht's  disease  946— de- 
position of  urates  m  271— kidneys  in  273 
— lithaemia  and  urata;mia  in  271 — rheu- 
matic 588. 

Gouty  arthritis  588. 

Gowers,  column  of,  in  spinal  oonl  611. 

Gram's  method  of  staining  bacteria  335. 

Granulating  wound,  healing  of  179. 

Granulation  tissue,  nature  of  179  new 
vessels  in  181 — tumours  296. 

Granulomata  296. 

Grave's  disease  (exophthalmic  goitre) 
811. 

Guinea-worm  407. 

Gum-boil  826. 

Gumma  299— absorption  of  301— brain  679 
— dura  mater  680 — heart  474— intestine 
877— kidney  972— of  liver  904— lung  80S 
— mouth  821— pancreas  917 — pia  arach- 
noid 680— skin  1075  -spleen  530— ulcera- 
tion of  299. 

Gummatous  ulcer  (skin)  1075. 
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HiemAtoblasts  65. 

Hiematocele  (fiJXi?,  a  tumour)  extra  peri- 
toneal 1001— intra  peritoneal  1000- of 
tunica  vaginalis  1047— pelvic  999,  1007. 

Hwmatoidin  142,  665. 

Hwmatoma,  auricle  1108-  dura  mater  098 
—peritoneum  919— uterus  999. 

Hematometra  1001. 

Hiematosalpinx  1004. 

Haematozoa,  in  Texas  fever  383. 

Hematozoon  malaria;  381. 

Hsmoglobin,  derivatives  of  142. 

H»moglobin»mia  69. 

Hiemoglobinuria  67,  69— in  Texas  fever  69 
—paroxysmal  69,  70. 

Hflsmophilia  9,  112— inheritance  of  19. 

Haemoptysis,  in  brown  induration  of  lung 
756-in  phthisis  792. 

Hemorrhage  111— asphyxia  719— bladder 
982— brain  capillaries  664 — brain  nutri- 
ent arteries  662— bv  diapedcsis  88— 
causation  of  111— (lecidual  1028— dis- 
posal of  bloo<l  in  114 — in  cerebral  sinus- 
thrombosis  659,  664  —  intestine  ai6— 
kidney  941— meningeal  698-701 — nares 
720— pancreas  916— peritoneum  919— 
pigmentation  from  115  -  placenta  1030— 
pleural  sac  806— pulmonary  759— pulmo- 
nary, from  injury  762 — pulmonarv  (ffwi- 
grene)  776 — pulmonary  (phthisis)  792— 
skin  ia57— stilling  of  113— stomach  846 
— stoppage  of  customary  68  —  uterine 
999. 

Hiemorrhagic  diathesis  112. 

H»;morrhagic  infarction  106  -of  lung  759. 

Hemorrhoids  509. 

Hemosiderin  71.  142,  665. 

Hair,  atrophy  of  1058— greyness  of  1058. 

Hare-lip  52,  817. 

Hay-bacillus  369. 

Healing,  of  fractures  558— of  granulating 
wound  179— of  phthisis  791 — of  pyone- 
phrosis 964 — of  wounds  199. 

Heart,  actinomycosis  of  474— amyloid  de- 
generation of  445— aneurysm,  acute  4:^ 
-  aneurysm,  chronic  43H — atrophy  of 
440- -brown  atrophy  of  440— calcareous 
infiltration  of  muscle  444 — causation  of 
malformations  of  427—  causes  of  hyper- 
trophy of  447— coagula  in  434 — dilata- 
tion of  446— duration  <»f  life  in  malfor- 
matioHH  of  4^^— ectopia  425-  eflfects  of 
aneurysms  on  497— ratty  degeneration 
of  4.'^.  442  fatty  infiltration  of  440— 
fibrous  transfonnation  of  438  -forms  of 
hy|>frtrophy  of  418- gumma  of  474— 
hyaline  degeneration  of  445  -  hy]>er- 
trophy  and  dilatation  of  446— hy))er- 
trophy  (from  overstrain)  447— hyjier- 
trgih^v  (idio])athic)  447 — infarction  of 
43i  -  inflammations  of  461— in  Hodgkin's 
disease  474  -malformations  of  42<J— 
mucous  degeneration  445— parasites  of 
474— relation  of  hemorrbaffes  to  fatty 
<legencration  74 — rupture  of  4:W-;-si»on- 
taneouM  nii)ture  of  446  syphilis  of  474 
thrombi  in  434 -tranapoHition  of  425— 


tuberculosis  of  472- -tumours  of  474— 

valvular  disease  of  466 — wounds  of  445. 
Heat,  discharge  of  415. 
Heat-production,  by  secreting  glands  414 — 

in  muscular  contraction  414 — in  nervous 

system  414— normal  413. 
Heat-regulation,  limits  of  power  of  415— 

centre  for  415. 
Heroianasarca  121. 
Hemiatrophy,  facial  44,  134— of  body  134 

—of  tongue  817. 
HeiMttio  artery,  embolism  and  thromboaia 

mi 

Hepatic  vein,  embolism  890. 

Heitatitls,  chronic  interstitial  898— sup- 
purative 896. 

Hepatization,  grey,  of  lung  766— red,  of 
lung  764. 

Hereditary  ataxia,  Friedreich's  628. 

Hereditary  disease  16. 

Hereditary  syphilis  302. 

Hermaphroditism  990. 

Hernia  855— causation  of  856— cerebri  48 
—congenital  857— contents  of  858— 
diaphragmatic  857— external  and  in- 
ternal 855— false  &%-  forms  of  857— 
irreducible  8.58— large  intestine  in  850— 
of  umbilical  cord  54— ovarian  859 — 
retroi)eritoneal  858 — sac  of  856— strangu- 
lation and  incarceration  of  859— testis 
1045— vesicae  997. 

Herpes  1079. 

Heterotopia  of  brain  650. 

Hob-nail  liver  901 

Hodgkin's  disease  325— and  amyloid  de- 
generation 326- -heart  in  474— kidney  in 
326— liver  in  326— spleen  in  326. 

Horn  2:12,  1083. 

Horse-shoe  kidney  937. 

Hosnital  gangrene  1073. 

Hyaline  degeneration  153— muscle  130— 
of  lymphatic  glands  516. 

Hydatids  ( War/j,  a  drop  of  water)  395 — 
•\x>ne  582 — broo<l-oaiwules  396 — develop- 
ment of  395,  .*)96— exogenous  2^95 — liver 
911. 

Hydatid  mole  1028. 

Hydremia  69,  70,  119. 

Hydremic  plethora  68,  120. 

Hydrencepnalocele  48. 

Hydrocele  (Odo;/),  water,  and  KtjjKrff  a 
tumour)  1047 — congenital  1048 — en- 
cysted   1048. 

Hydrocephalus  (Odutp,  water,  and  «rf0aXi^, 
the    head)   690 — acquired  6iH) — acutus 
704— chronic    692  -congenital    692— ex- 
ternal (>tK)-  from  tumour-pressure  683- 
interiial  690. 

Hydrometra  {firrrpa,  the  womb)  1002. 

Hydromyclia  (mucX^,  marrow)  693,  694. 

Hydronephrosis  (yc0^,  the  kidney)  942- 
in  tuberculosis  of  kidney  973. 

Hydrophobia  (0o/f^w,  I  fear)  67a 

Hydrops  artiouli  589. 

Hydroiw  omenti  920. 

HydrojMt  vesioe  fellee  914. 

Hydrorrhachis  (p^X<*«  the  bttok)  094— in- 
terna 693. 

Hydrosalpinx  1004. 
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Hvdrothorax  807— chylous  118,  807. 

Hygromas  514. 

Hypalbuminosifl  69. 

HyperaBinia  (uWp,  over,  and  atfia^  blood), 
arterial  83— atonic  83 — collateral  84 — 
general  65 — hypostatic  87— in  inflamma- 
tion li>3— venous  or  passive  86.  (For 
Hyi)ersemia  of  special  organs,  see  the 
respective  headings.) 

Hjrpermetropia  1101. 

Hyperostosis  {6<rriov^  bone)  220,  652 — 
general  553. 

Hyi)erpla8ia  (irXa<riy,  a  moulding)  191. 

Hypertrophy  (rpifpta^  I  nourish)  191 — com- 
pensatory 192— congenital  192  -from 
direct  stimulation  194 — from  increased 
blood  supply  193 — from  pressure  or  fric- 
tion, 195 -general,  of  bo<ly  33 -local  34. 
(For  Hypertrophy  of  special  organs,  see 
the  respective  neadings. ) 

Hyphomycetae  370. 

Hypophysis  cerebri  710. 

Hypoplasia  132. 

HyposHrca  116. 

Hypostasis  {0<pl<TTafiau^  1  stand  under)  87. 

Hyix>8tatic  engorgement  of  lung  757 

Hyi)oxanthine,  in  leukemic  blc^  76. 


Ichthyosis  {Ix^Os,  a  fish)  1082— inheritance 
and  19 — linguae  821. 

Icterus  {tKTepoSf  iaundioe)  144,  893— in 
cancer  of  liver  910— in  intestinal  catarrh 
866— in  obstruction  of  bile  ducts  914 — 
neonatorum  68, 144. 

Idiocy,  defect  of  brnin  650. 

Immunity,  acquired  287 — antitoxines  and 
288— cellular  activity  and  286,  287  — 
duration  of  induced  and  acquired  290 — 
induced  288— natural  286— phagocytosis 
and  286  -to  anthrax  351  —to  diphtheria 
3.56 — to  infection  by  diplococcus  pneu- 
monia,* (animals)  347 — to  tetanus  356— 
vaccination  and  288. 

Imperforate  anus  56. 

lucluaio  fcvtalis  39,  41. 

^'Indifferent"  cells  190. 

Induration,  brown90  -cyanotic90 — fibrous, 
of  spleen  525 — iron-grey,  of  lung  773. 

Infantile  paralysis  630— post-mortem  ap- 
pearances in  631 — trophic  changes  632— 
m  adults  6a3. 

Infarction  {infarcio^  I  cram  in),  disposal  of 
108  —  ha^morrhagic    106 — hsemorrhagic, 
of  lung  759   -heart   437-  kidney  940- 
placenta    (white)     1030— spleen    526— 
white  107. 

Infection  283— local  284- of  blood  285— 
se])tic  291. 

Infectious  diseases  284. 

Infective  diseases  284. 

Infective  embolism  1 10. 

Infiltration,  albuminous  135 — calcareous 
153— fatty  140— purulent  176.  (For 
various  Infiltrations  in  special  organs, 
»cc  the  respective  headings.) 

Inflammation  157— adhesion  of  surfaces  in 
185— bone -formation    following    182 — 


cicatrization  after  179— cloudy  swelling 
in  178  -emigration  of  leucocytes  in  171 
— etiology  157 — exudation  in  167— fever 
in  167 — foreign  bodies  and  183-  forma^ 
tion  of  cartilage  following  182 — formation 
of  epithelium  following  182— individual 
peculiarities  and  160 — induration  in  186 
— interstitial  186 — issues  of  185— mucous 
membranes  in  183— mucous  polypi  in 
chronic  183 — nervous  system  and  158— 
new-formation  of  tissue  in  179 — paren- 
chymatous 186— parenchymatous  changes 
in  178— pavementing  of  veins  in  164— 
phenomena  of  acute  160  — pheuomena  of, 
in  web  of  frog  161 — phlegmonous  186— 
purulent  infiltration  in  176— resolution 
after  185 — serous  membranes  in  183- - 
stasis  in  165 — suppuration  in  175 — sup- 
purative 186 — temperature  in  166— tissue- 
changes  in  178— ulcerative  187— vessels 
in  162.  (For  Inflammation  of  special 
organs,  tee  the  respective  headings. ) 

Inflammations,  specific  295. 

Inflammatory  oeoema  121. 

Influenza,  bacillus  of  357. 

Inheritance  and  causation  of  disease  16— 
and  immunity  290— and  malformations 
33— and  tumours  205 — family  peculiari- 
ties and  21— general  principles  of  17- 
ichthyosis  and  19 — individual  characters 
and  17 — of  abnormalities  18 — of  Dalton- 
ism 20— of  diabetes  insipidus  20— of 
haemophilia  19  — race  and  21  —  theories 
of  23. 

Injuries  and  tumour  causation  205—  repair 
of  199. 

Injury,  relation  of,  to  tuberculosis  of  bono 
564. 

Insane  ear,  1103. 

Insects,  larv»  of,  in  tissues  412,  1091. 

Insufflation  pneumonia  771. 

Interstitial  inflammation  186. 

Intestinal  concretions  878. 

Intestine,  actinomycosis  of  874 — amyloid 
degeneration  of  877  —anthrax  350.  873-  - 
atrophy  of  866 — atrophy  of  mucous  mem- 
brane 877— catarrh  of  865— catarrhal 
ulcers  in  865 — colloid  cancer  879— oon- 
cretions  in  878 — cyHnder-oelled  epithe- 
lioma of  879— embolism  of  mesenteric 
arteries  855 -epithelionm  of  87!^ -false 
diverticula  of  854— foreign  boilies  in 
878 —  gall-stones  in  878 — haemorrhage 
from  855— hypertrophy  of  866 — in  chol- 
era 868 — in  dysentery  868— in  leuka;mia 
79— in  typhoid  fever  871 — inflammation 
of  864— intussusception  or  invagination 
861— lymphoma  of  880 — lympho-sarco- 
ma  881— malformations  of  853— Meckel's 
diverticulum  854— metastatic  calcifica- 
tion of  154 -mycosis  of  873— myoma  of 
228— necrosis  of  878 — obstruction  of 
879,  881— obstruction  by  gaU-stones  913 
—parasites  of  878— iKMt-mortem  changes 
in  878 — ^primary  canoer  of  878— prolapse 
of  864— simple  tumours  of  880— specific 
inflammations  of  868 — stagnation  of 
contents  853— syphilis  of  877— tubercu- 
losis of  874— twisting  of  860. 

Intoxication  268--8eptio  295. 


IriB,  affeotiona  of  10!ie-«»reoin«  of  1102. 
iHohamii  (faxf,  reatnun,  td/ta,  bloocl)  Bi 
— phenomenft  ami  ,-eiultB  of  92. 

aMnoua  of  439. 


Jaiiioeu  37. 
JkUDdics  144. 
Jn*,  niyeloi^l  ssTtom*  ¥33 -cyata  of  827. 

Joint*,  affeotioru  of  in  tooomolot  aUxia 
620— snohyloaU  of  583— Charcot'*  dia- 
«a_u  of  .'■«I-coQgetiitBl  itijilocBtioni  iW2 


Kak-k»  (Beri-beri)  U06. 

Karyokinpeia  (nt/iiui',  a   tiucleua.  Klrmni 

movement)  188. 
Karyomitoaia    {aapi-or,    nucleiu,  ^roi. 


tLr.- 


|.fl\;!. 


»  "tmt)  AdtliMn'a  1081  — 
«UB  iu85— false  1085. 

Karatitii  {'/pat,  horn)  iiiliratitisl  lOST.. 

KeratoooiiuB  10i>4, 

Kcratoai*  of  loogue  S2i|. 

Kiiinej,  abuewvs.  metastalio  in  9flO— 
aotivo  hnwrtPintn  33fl— adeaomft  975— 
amyloirl  deginarfttion  of  96.5— mrophj' 
B68-attophT,  aenUe  969— caleuU  in  870 
— oancer  (pninarj)  97B-drrIio«ia  of  952 
— eloudy  awelling  970— colloid  oyatt  in 
laS— oompenMitory  bjpertrophj  942- 
■wpgeuital  maiformationa  H37  —  oon- 
tractai  fattj-  953 -cyanotic  indnration 
WO-fl)f»ti«  traiiaformationuf  9r4-oypta 
973— echiDococctn  in  978— i-mboliam  IMO 

-  — fat^  degeneration  970— flhroma  973- 
wana  aanguinia  in  979— HoalinR  938— 
fnnotioa  0(93:!- gntnuIarDontnoted  962 
— hsemorrlinKe  941  — hotae-ahoe  937  — 
In  Brighfa  iliieane  946— in  diabftea  27S 
—in  gout  272  -  in  HoHgliin-a  diaeaw  326 
-ID  leiikajniia  78— in  i>htbiaia  pulinon- 
alia  797-infaretion  910- inflammation  a 
of  ijelvia  962— larga  whito  952- leukio- 
mio  tumour*  in  97R— lipoma  wa—ijn,. 
phnlioa  of  963— malignant  lymphoma  978 
-movable  938— myoaarooma  676— pa*- 
*iva  hypemmift  940— patholofidal  vari- 
ationsiu  function  933— .atminBtnrimary} 
97^-struclur_e  930-.yph(lU  97r-tubBr. 


1    97.1- 


.f!l37. 


it  {ti'tt-o!,  bent  fcnranla)  871 


luteal  oyaU  1041. 

Lamiimtwl  capautet.  iu  D]iitheiiama  361. 

Ijindry'a  paralygia  fi30. 

lardaceoua  degeiieratioii  (we  Amyloid  de- 

generation)  MB. 
Larva;  of  iiiHflot»  in  tiwueB  412, 1091 
Laryngioniit    acridulu*    724  —  sneiiryani 

and  726. 


catarrh  737  —  comiyiomnta  729  — con- 
genital HyphiJis  73a^iphtbBria  72S— 
epithelioma  733-flbroma  732-foreign 
bodiea  TSS-gbuniera  731— inflammation* 
of  726-leproay  731-lipoma  732-mal. 
tormationa  724  -  mucous  polvpua  732- 
myioma  732  -papilloma  ^3,  f31-par«- 
Bitea  733-aRrconia8  732-ateno«i«  Tai— 
ypbilin  7:!9  -tubereuloai*  ;;»-  tumoum 
731. 

Late  rigidity  616. 

Leg,    «u[M.rnuii.«rary  .TS.  39^defoeta    of 

leiomyoma  (X*ioj,  amooth,  uSi,  muacle) 

Le"J^  regeneration  of  198-aKe«tiona  of 
^ontiwiao«ies.Vi3. 

Up™  (\tF,i4i,  Bcaly}.  anicatheCicR  320— 
tuberculoaa  '2S~, 

Leiirosy  317— an«atl)etie  320-  bacillus  of 
318,  362-oontagioii  in  318 -lesion n  in 
.'!18— akin  in  1079  -tnbereulor  319. 

Leptomeningitis  (Xiirrid,  Hne,  ^qri-^f,  a 
membrane)  S68,  702— almple  Mate  702. 

Leplothrii  i»pi(.  a  hair)  bitoealiK  ;170. 

[.eptuaBatumnatl*4l1. 

Ixjuoooytea  (Xii'iii,  white,  and  hi'toi,  a  cell) 
<13— baaophil  64- eoainophil  64— form* 
of  63— granulea  in  63— in  inttammation 
171,  172  -in  miliary  tub«t«lc  307— large 
nucleatecl  64— polymorphonaoleur  ft*— 
""' "" ilearin  inflammation  173, 


polymorph  onUL... 
Lenoocytoiii  71,  75, 


coptakia 


Leuecrrbcva  (jWw,  I  How)  1002. 

Leukwmia  76— character*  of  loiicoortea  in 
7«-in  folliflle.  of  inteatini  79-in  akin 
7tl-k)Jneya  in  78-liver  in  7S-lvni- 
phoo.i-tea  in  76— morbid  chsr^ea  in  75— 
seoondari-  teaioni  in  78— apleen  in  77— 


n77. 


oryatat*  738. 
Liohen  ruber  10fl4— aypbiliticuK  1074. 
Lieiiciili  .')23. 
Ur-.  angioma  823— epitbelioma  of  823— 

glandular     tumour     nf     622- primary 

chancre  of  32 1  -wart*  of  822. 
Lipiemia  (X/wo,,  fat,   af^,  blood)  275— 

convBraion  of  gtape  lugar  into  fat  in  3t7 

--(liaiwlio  coma  and  377-in  diftbetai 
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Lipoma  (X^tos,  fat)  213— bone  578 — cap- 
salare,  kidney  973— oapsulare,  mamma 
1033— diffuse  214— intestine  880— kidney 
973-meninge8  (brain)  708— multiple  215 
— parosteal  214— pendulous  215— seats 
of  214-  skin  1087. 

Lithasmia  (KLBos^  stone,  aZ/xa,  blood)  271. 

Lithopaedion  (KlBoit  stone,  Tat;,  a  child) 
155,  1007. 

Liver  884— abscess^  biliary  898— abscess, 
pyaemic  897— abscess,  tropical  896 — 
acute  yellow  atrophy  894 — adenoma  of 
906— alcoholism  (chronic)  892 — amyloid 
degeneration  802— anatomy  of  88.5 — 
atrophy  of  890 — cancer  (cystic)  909 — 
cancer  (diffuse)  908 — cancer  (primary) 
907 — cancer  (scirrhous)  908— cancer 
(secondary)  908,  926 — cavernous  angio- 
ma of  906 — cirrhosis  of  898  —  com- 
pensatory hyjiertrophy  of  896 — congeni- 
tal malformations  of  886 — congenital 
syphilis  in  905 — cylinder  celled  epithel- 
ioma 907 — cysts  of  iK)6,  914— deformity, 
acquired  of  886 — fatty  degeneration  890 
—fatty  infiltration  141,  890— fibro-neur- 
omata  in  906 — Kas-forming  bacillus  in' 
368 — gummata  of  904 — Hodgkin's  disease 
326— hypenemia,  passive  ^7  —  in  leu- 
kaemia 78,  906— in  pernicious  anaemia 
70,  71,  893-inflltration,  fatty  141,  890 
— infiltration,  parenchymatous  890  — 
infiltration,  pigmentary  893— inflamma- 
tionsof  896— leprosy  906— malformations 
of  886— necrosis  of  890— nodular  hyper- 
plasia of  907— nutmeg  887 — parasites  of 
910 — ^post-mortem  changes  in  886— red 
atrophy  887 — sarcoma  910 — suppurative 
inflammation  896 — syphilis  in  903  — 
transiK>sition  of  886 — tuberculosis  905 — 
tumours  of  906>^ 

Locomotor  at3ma  (d,  priv.,  rd^is^  order) 
623 —alteration  of  function  in  625^— 
changes  in  cord  624 — general  paralysis 
and  628— joints  in  628— trophic  lesions 
in  627. 

Loose  bodies  in  joints  594. 

Lordosis  (XopWs,  bent  supinely)  572. 

Lumbar  abscess  566. 

Lung,  actinomycosis  of  324,  802— anthra- 
cosis  of  801— aspergillus  in  806 — atelec- 
tasis 745— brown  induration  of  90,  469, 
756 —calcification  (metastatic)  of  154— 
cancer  (primary)  of  803 — carbonaceous 
pigment  in  798  —  camification  746— 
cirrhosis  (simple)  772 — *'coal  miner's" 
801 — collapse  746— collapse  in  broncho- 
pneumonia 770— echinococcus  in  80^— 
emphysema  749— enchondroma  in  804 — 
engorgement  764  -engorgement  (hypos- 
tatic) 757-  gangrene  774— glanders  802 
—hepatization,  grey  76H— hepatization, 
red,  7()4 — h»morrhagic  infarction  759 — 
hyperemia  (active)  755  —  hyi)er{emia 
(collateral)  755 —  hypersemia  (passive) 
756 — hyperemia  (passive)  in  mitral 
stenosis  469  —  hypertrophy  of  748  — 
hypostatic  engorgement  757  —  indura- 
tion, iron-grey  773— inflammations  of 
762— involvement  of,  in  cancers,  80.') 


involvement  of,  in  Ijrmphosarcomas  804 
— malformations  of  745— oedema  of  756 
—parasites  in  806— purulent  infiltration 
(alter  pneumonia)  768 — sarcoma  in  804— 
splenization  757,  764— "8tone-mason*s" 
8iOl— structure,  normal  of  743 — syphilis 
of  802- tuberculosis  (acute  miliary)  801 
— tumours  of  803. 

Lupus  1075— mouth  ^1. 

Lymphadenitis  {lympha^  water,  <i^^*'»  * 
gland)  517 — chronic  518. 

Lymphadenoma,  malignant  325. 

Lymphangeitis  {lyiapha^  water,  dTTccoir, 
a  vessel)  512. 

Lymphangiectasi8(<i776toy,a  vessel,  ^ffra<rtt, 
expansion)  513. 

Lymphangioma  280  —  cavernous  230  — 
plexiform  2^^. 

Lymphangioma  cavernosum,  mouth  822. 

Lymphatic  glands  514— amyloid  disease  of 
516 — and  syphilis  297 — bronchial,  in 
phthisis  pulmonalis  790— cancer  in  521 
— caseation  in  519 — chondroma  in  521— 
colloid  degeneration  of  516— gummata  in 
520— hyaline  degeneration  of  516— in 
leukaemia  78 — inflammation  (acute)  517 
— inflammation  (septic)  516— inflamma- 
tion (simple)  516— mesenteric,  in  tyi^oid 
Yever  87o — myxoma  of  520— pigmenta- 
tion of  517— relations  to  cancers  257— 
sarcoma  of  521 — structure  of  515 — 
syphilis  of  520— tulierculosis  (scrofula) 
of  518 — tumours  of  520. 

Lymphatic  system,  diseases  of  512. 

Lymphatic  vessels,  inflammation  of  512— 
obstruction  of  513 — tuberculosis  of  513. 

Lymphocyte  64 — in  leuksemia  76. 

Lymphoma  78,  232— intestine  880 — malig- 
nant 325. 

Lympho-sarcoma  325,  326,  521 — intestine 
881— lung  804— peritoneum  925. 

Lymph-scrotum  l(ji50. 

Lymph-scrotum  (filaria  and)  408,  514. 

Lvsis  in  fever  420. 


Macrochelia  (Atairpof,  large,  X^^^o'«  the  lip) 
822. 

Macroglossia  {fJMxpdSf  large,  y\u)Cffa^  the 
tongue)  230,  514,  822. 

Macrophags  287. 

Madura-foot  324,  376. 

Maiendie,  foramen  of  689. 

Malaria,  antemia  in  69,  71— blood  in  71  — 
destruction  of  corpuscles  ia  69 — h»ma- 
tozoon  of  381— racial  susceptibilities  and 
21 — spleen  in  525. 

Malformations  15,  30— aberrant  61 — and 
shocks  33 — by  defect  43 — by  excees  34— 
causation  of  32— general  31— inheritance 
and  33— sudden  frights  and  33.  (For 
Malformations  of  special  organs,  »et  the 
respective  headings.) 

Malignancy,  local  207 — occasional,  of  typi- 
cal tumours  207. 

Malignant  oedema  1073— bacillus  of  352. 

Malignant  pustule  {tee  Anthrax)  348,  350, 
1073. 
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Mamma  1030  —  alMcess  1031  —  adeuo- 
fibroma  1 033 — adenoma  lOHA  —  cancer 
of  1037— cancer,  colloid  1041  — cancer 
duct  1037— cancer,  soft  or  acute  1040— 
chondroma  103.'V— cystn  1041— gumma  in 
1032 — hy]>ertroi>hy  1032— inflammation 
1031— lii>oma  1033— malformations  of 
1031-myoma  1033- myxoma  10:15- 
parasites  1042— sarcoma  1035— scirrhus 
1039— scirrbuH  (acute)  1010— supernu- 
merary 43  — tu>)erculo8i8  1032 — tumours 

law. 

Margarine  139. 

Mast  cells  G4. 

Mastitis  1031. 

Measles  329— skin  lesions  in  3;^. 

Meckel's  diverticulum  8'»4 — volvulus  pro- 
duced bv  861. 

AleduUa  oUongata  598,  G08,  611. 

Meischer's  tulips  379. 

Alelansemia  (/xAas,  black,  affia,  ))Iood)  144, 
277 — api>earances  of  organs  in  27H. 

Melanoid  sarcoma  248. 

Membrane.  ])yogenic  177. 

Membranes  of  Itrain  and  cord,  anatomy  of 
688. 

M^ni^re's  disease  1109. 

Meningeal  haemorrhage  698 — infantile  701. 

Meninges,  tumours  of  708. 

Meningitis  (firjviy^^  a  membrane)  701 — 
basal  704 — epidemic  cercbro-spinal  703 
—gummatous  680— simple  chronic  703— 
sinus  thromlxMirt  in  relation  to  (>59 — 
tul)erculur  704-  tubercular  and  hydro- 
ce|)halus  691. 

Menmgocele  51,  696. 

Meningomyelocele  51,  696. 

Menorrhagia  9!)9. 

McMenterio  arteries,  emlwlism  of  855. 

Metaplasia  (fifTciirXaaiif  transformation) 
191. 

Metastasis  {fKBiarrfpHf  I  change  place)  207 
of  tumours  207. 

Met<>oriMm  882    in  peritonitis  922. 

Metritis  {fifjTpa,  the  womb)  1003    chronic 

ioo:{. 

Miasma  13. 

MiaHiimtic  diH<'aKeH  13. 

MicrencephahiH  64t). 

Microl>eH  332  (nfr  Kncteria). 

MicrohrachiuH  44. 

AlicrocephaluH  (f««rpof,  small,  KOpaXi^^  the 

head)  44,  5.S7,  W9. 
Microc4K!ci  (fxiKpos^  small,  noKKOi,  a  kernel) 

in  ulcerative  endocarditis  459. 
Micrococcus  goii(»rrhu:i>  345. 
Micn»coccus  tetragenus  'M\6. 
Microcvtes  72. 
Micromelia  chomlromnlacica  546—  relation 

of  cretinism  to  546, 
MicroiiieluH  44. 
Micruphags  287. 
Micropus  44. 

Microsporon  furfur  375,  1090. 
Middle  brain  598. 
Miliaria  1062. 
Miliary  ancurvsms  663. 
Miliary  tubercle,  the  306,  307. 
Milium  1(M*>6. 


"  Milk-spots  "  in  pericarditis  466. 

Mitral  stenosis  468-  retnlts  of  469. 

Mitral  valve,  funnel-shaped  deformity  of 
468— incompetency  of  467— obstruction 
of  468. 

Mole,  fleshy  1028— hydatid  {vSarlt,  a  drop 
of  water)  216.  1028— pigmented  1083- 
sanguincous  1028. 

MoUities  ossium  547. 

MoUuscum  contsgioflum  255,  380,  1085. 

Monobrachius  58. 

Monophthalmia  49. 

Monopus  58. 

Monsters,  double  31 — triple  42. 

Monstrosities,  aberrant  61— by  defect  43— 
by  excess  34 -paiasitic  39,  41. 

Morbus  cxTuleus  4.32. 

Morph<ea  1081. 

Moulds  .371. 

Mortification  124. 

Mouse  septicaimia,  bacillus  of  .366. 

Mouse  typhus  'MG. 

Mouth,  bacteria  in  .370- catarrh  of  817— 
condylomata  in  821- gumniata  821 — 
inflammations     of     817  -  inflammation, 

.  special  forms  of  81  (^malformations  of 
817-  syphilis  in  821 — tuberculosis  821 — 
tumours  of  822. 

Mucin,  pro])erties  of  1.51 — reactions  of  215. 

Mucous  cancer  267. 

Mucous  cysts  2^16. 

Mucous  degeneration  151-  in  cancers  260. 

Mucous  )x>lypus  183,  212  {»ee  under  Poly- 
pus)-nares  723— larynx  732. 

Mucous  tissue  215 — seats  of  215. 

Mummiflcation  127. 

Muscarine  «'i.'^. 

Muscle,  regeneration  of  IIK)— waxy  degen- 
eration of  130 -reflex  617. 

MuHcli»,  atrophy  of,  in  locomotor  ataxia 
627 — condition  of,  after  nerve  division 
604  -  condition  of,  in  progressive  mus- 
cular atro^>hy  634— multiplication  of  42 
—wasting  in  neuritis  6U5. 

Muscular  atrophv~idio]>athic  639 — pero- 
neal tyj)e  of  63d. 

Mycetonta  .'{24,  376 — pyaemia  in  325. 

Mycftsis,  intestine  873. 

Myelitis  {fJniXdi,  marrow)  chronic  trans- 
verse 621— systematic  621*— transverse 
619,  620. 

MyuliKjystocele  51,  69<). 

Myeloid  sarcoma  246. 

Myelomeningocele  51. 

M  y ocanlitis  (fivsi  a  muscle)  451  -  interstitial 
438,452  parenchymatou84.51-  -purulent 
451— syphilitic  452. 

Myoma  (^Hs,  a  muscle)  221  strio-cellulare 
221  -  laevicelluUre  122— seats  of  223— 
secondary  changes  in  226  -  of  uterus  223, 
1010- of  veins  i>ll—telangiecto<les  1011 

-  lymphangiectodes  1011     intestine  223. 
Myomalacia  cordis  437. 

Myopia  1101. 
Myosarcoma,  kidney  976. 
Mvxatlema  (Aii«(a,  mucus,  olififia,  a  swell- 
ing) 122. 152, 278^  -  ftod  pituitary  body  279 

-  changes  in  278, 279— pituitarybodyin 
712    relation  of  thyroid  gland  278, 270. 
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Mjxo-glioma  (brain)  684. 

Myxoma  (/AtJ^a,  muciui)  216— brain  686 — 

lymphatic-glands  52(>— nares  723— seats 

of  216. 
Myxosarcoma  243. 


N 

Nfevus  228 — pigmentosus  1083 — vascularis 
1084 — venous  or  varicose  228. 

Nails,  atrophy  of  1059. 

Nares  720— cancers  723— catarrh,  acute  720 
— catarrh,  chronic  722 — congenital  mal- 
formations 720-  cysts  723— fibroma  723 
— foreign  bodies  723 — mycosis  of  374— 
myxoma  723— papilloma  723— sarcomas 
723— syphilis  722— tuberculosis  722— 
tumours  723. 

Neck,  congenital  fistula  of  53,  724— cysts 
in  53  -dermoid  cysts  of  53. 

Necrosis  (vf «cp6f,  a  dead  body)  124 — caseous 
180,  782-causes  124— coagulation  129— 
forms  of  126  -from  passive  hypenemia 
90— molecular  131— results  of  131.  (For 
necrosis  in  special  organs,  aec  the  re- 
spective headings.) 

Negrism  142. 

Nematoda  (>^Mo,  a  thread,  tX^oi^  likeness) 
401. 

Nephritis  (i'c0p6j,  the  kidney)  945— acute 
946  —arteries  in  chronic  954,  967— causa- 
tion of  946 — cold,  influence  of,  in  pro- 
ducing 945— cysts  in  chronic  954 — dropsy 
in  120, 121,  959  -forms  of  947— glomeruli 
in  acute,  949 — glomeruli  in  chronic  954 
—interstitial  952— <edema  in  120,  121, 
969— parenchymatous  (tubular)  947  — 
pregnancy  and  946— relation  of  gout  to 
946— scarlatinal  950— suppurative  963 — 
tube-casts  in  948,  954— tuoe-casts,  origin 
of  in  956— tubular  haemorrhages  in  acute 
948— tubules  in  acute  947— tubules  in 
chronic  953. 

Nerve  fibres,  regeneration  of  198. 

Nerves,  peripheral  600  -  affections  of,  in 
locomotor  ataxia  625— cancer  of  608 — 
degeneration  of  602— inflammations 
(acute  and  chronic)  affecting  607 — in- 
jury and  division  of  602— regeneration 
of  603— sarcoma  of  608— structure  of 
600,  601— tumours  of  607. 

Nervous  centres,  irritation  of  599. 

Nervous  sj'stem,  diseases  of  596— general 
plan  of  5fM>- -influence  of,  in  inflamma- 
tion 168. 

Neurine  338. 

Neuritis  {v€Vf>ov^  a  nerve)  604 — alcoholic 
606- -by  continuity  606- in  acute  specific 
fevers  606 — in  lead  and  arsenical  (raison- 
ing  605— leprous  607— local  606— multi- 
ple 605- syphilitic  607— toxic  604. 

Neurofibroma  212. 

Neuroglia  (vtvpov^  a  nerve,  7^^  glue)  230. 

Neuroma  2126, 607 — amputation  227 — multi- 
ple 212 — plexiform  228,  607— traumatic 
227— true  226. 

Neutrophil  granules  63. 

Neutrophil  reuooc3rtes  173. 


New-formation  of  epithelium  182 — of  tiirae 

188— of  tissue  in  inflammation  179. 
New-formations,    classification    of    191  — 

genesis  of  190. 
Nipple,  eczema  of  1037 — Paget's  disease  of 

880,  1037. 
Noma  {y^tJM^  I  devour)  819. 
Nucleus  188 — chromatic  substance  in  189 

— mode  of  division  of  189. 
Nutmeg  liver,  887. 


Obesity  140. 

Obstruction,  aortic  orifice  471 — bile-ducts 
913— intestine  881  -ductus  choledochus 
914— mitral  onfice  468— ceeophagus  832. 
a35— OS  uteri  1002— pancreatic  duct  917 
— ureters  942— urethra  942 — vagina  1001 
— veins  604. 

Odontoma  {6Bo<n,  a  tooth)  219. 

(Edema  (ofJi^Ma,  a  swelling)  116  — brain 
653— causation  116 — fibrinous  170 — from 
passive  hyperaemia  89— glottidis  727- 
in  Bright's  disease  959— lung  766-  malig 
nant  1073 — nervous  influences  and  121 -- 
of  acute  Bright's  disease  120— of  cerebral 
membranes  689 — optic  nerve  1099— skin, 
local  1(^)6- transudation  in  121. 

CEsophagitis  dissecans  superficialis  9XX 

(Esophagus  831— cancer  of  834— dilatation 
of  831— diverticulum  of  831— inflamma- 
tions of  833— myoma  of  223,  834-ob- 
struction  of  832,  836 — perforating  ulcer 
of  833— perforation  of  833 — rupture  of 
833-tumours  of  834. 

Oidium  albicans  375. 

Oligsemia  [6\iyw^  scanty,  oT/xa,  blood)  69, 
70. 

Oligocythfemia  (^X/7os,  scanty,  Kvrbi^  cell, 
af/ua,  blood)  69,  70. 

Omentum,  great  918 — in  tubercular  peri- 
tonitis 924— in  abdominal  cancer  928. 

Omphalosites  38,  47. 

Oophoritis  {y>wp6poi^  egg-bearing)  1004— 
acute  1004 — chronic  1004. 

Ophthalmia  (o^^aX/i^t,  the  eye)  gonorrhtjual 
1093  —  neonatorum  1093  —  neuropathic 
1095— purulent  1093. 

Ophthalroitia,  sympathetic  1100. 

Optic  nerve,  atropny  of  1099 — cedema  and 
mflammation  ox  1099. 

Optic  neuritis  1099. 

Orchitis  {i^fOC^h  the  testicle)  1043 — chronic 
1044. 

Os  uteri,  cancer  of  1014, 1016— obstruction 
of  1002. 

Ossification  634— in  hydatid  cyst  489— in 
middle  ooat  of  arteries  489 — in  rickets 
539. 

Osteitis  {6aT€ov,  a  bone)  deformans  653. 

Osteoblasts  (/3Xa(rr6t,  a  sprout)-634. 

Osteoclasts  (icXourr^f ,  broken  in  pieces)  636, 
665. 

Osteoid  chondroma  249,  576. 

Osteoid  sarcoma  249. 

Osteoma  219,  676— connected  with  mem- 
branes of  brain  709  -dental  219. 
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Osteomalacia  547. 

Osteomjelitis,  maUgnant  650. 

Osteoporosis  555. 

Ostitis  549— acute  infective  550— acute 
traumatic  549— chronic  551 — epiphyseal 
560 — formative  551— post-febrile  651 — 
pseudo-rheumatic  550 — rarefying  551. 

Othaematoma  {6vs,  an  ear,  aJfta,  blood) 
1103. 

Otitis  media  (dvr,  an  ear)  and  cerebral 
abscess  66U. 

Otomycosis  373. 

Otorrhuea  1106. 

Ovarian  pregnancy  1007- 

Ovary,  anatomical  relations  1017— cancers 
of  928,  1026 — chondroma  1027— colloid 
cystoma  1019— cysts,  dermoid  1025— 
cysts,  papillomatous  1023 — cysts,  simple 
1018— fibroma  1027— hernia  of  859— in- 
flammation of  1004— myoma  1027— sar- 
coma of  1027. 

Oxyphil  granules  63. 

Oxyuris  {6^i''S,  sharp;  oi'pa,  the  tail)  ver- 
micularis  (threadworm)  405. 

Ozojna  (5fw,  I  smell)  722— syphUitic  722. 


Pacchionian  IxMlies  233,  547,  709. 

Pachydermia  320. 

Pachymeningitis  (Tax»'t,  thick,  firjviy^j 
a  membrane)  701~chronica  haimorr- 
hsgica  672 — ha;morrhagica  698— septic 
668. 

Paget  s  disease  (of  nipple)  380,  1037. 

Painful  subcutaneous  tuljercle  224. 

Pancreas  915— aliscess  916— atrophy  916— 
cancer  917,  f>28— cloudy  sweUmg  916— 
futty  infiltration  916- gumma  917 — 
haemorrhages  916-  inflammations  916 
malformations  of  916— necrosis  916- 
relation  to  diabetes  mellitus  273,  916— 
tuberculosis  916. 

Pancreatic  duct  (Wirsung's)  917— concre- 
tions in  917— obstruction  of,  and  dilata- 
tion 917. 

Paunus  10U3,  1094. 

Papilloma  232-  larynx  731-  na res  72:1 

Papule  (skin)  1061. 

Paralbumin  151. 

ParalvHis,  acute  ascending  630  -  bulbar 
i\X>'  infantile  630— itteudo-bulliar  637- 
]irteudo-hvi>ertrophic  638--Hpastic  628. 

I'aniniftritiH  (irapdy  lieside,  /xitt/ki,  the 
womb)  lOO"). 

Parasite,  fo-tal  H.'i. 

ParaniteH.  acephalic  39  and  tumour  cau- 
sation 2<N)  animal  377  protozoan  377. 
(For  ParaMites  in  special  organs,  tee  the 
reMi)ective  headings.) 

ParaHitic  cvhts  2IW. 

Parahitic  dinoasiis  of  nkin  1089. 

ParaKitic  fungi  370. 

Parenchymatous  degeneration  IXi — in 
fv.yvT  122. 

I^anrntfal  lipoma  214. 

Parovarium  1017— c^ste  of  1024. 

Pars  membranacea  (undefenddl  s])ace)  426. 


Parulis  (rapcf,  beside,  ott\o¥,  the  gum) 
(gumboil)  826. 

Passive  hvpertemia  86- -causation  87 — 
effects  ol  90 — phenomena  of  87. 

Pathogenic  bacteria  (ra^ot,  suffering, 
yeppdta,  I  give  rise  to)  MO. 

Pathology,  doflnition  of  1— methods  of 
study  1  -  experimental  1. 

**Pavementing  of  veins''  164. 

Pearl  tumour  261,  686. 

PedicuU  (lice)  411. 

Pelvis,  deformities  of,  in  rickets  544 — in 
mollities  ossium  547. 

Pelvis  (kidney),  inflammations  of  962 — in 
t\iberculosis  of  kidney  972 — malforma- 
tions 939. 

Pemphigus  (W/a0c(,  a  bubble)  1065 — 
neonatorum  1075— s^'philitic  1075. 

Penicillium  .371. 

Penis  1049— cancer  1050  syphilitic  affec- 
tions of  1049 — tuberculosis  1060. 

Pentastoma  denticulatum  s.  tsenioides  410, 
911. 

Perforating  ulcer,  of  foot  1060 — of  stomach 
843-  of  oesophagus  833. 

Peribronchitis    (ire ply    around,     ^piyxoty 

windpipe )i  purulent  784. 

Pericarditis  (irc/)f,  around,  Kapdla^  the 
heart)  462 — acute  462  — adhesion  of 
surfaces  in  464 — chronic  465- -exudation 
in  463-*'milk-si)ots"  in  466— sup- 
puration in  465— tubercular  472. 

Pericardium,  absence  of  426— adherent 
464,  465— calcareous  deposition  in  444 — 
diverticulum  of  426 — effects  of  adhesion 
on  heart  465--  malformations  of  426^ 
septic  inflammations  of  465. 

Perichondritis  728. 

PerihejMititis  (re/K,  around,  :^a/>,  the 
liver)  902. 

Perimetritis  (veply  around,  fii/irpa,  the 
womb)  1004. 

Periosteum,  transplantation  of  562. 

Periostitis  (ire pi,  around,  dariow,  bone), 
acute  550. 

Periostosis  22r),  .V)2. 

Periphlebitis  (irc/)f,  around,  0^^^,  a  vein) 
102. 

Perii)roctiti8  (irep/,  around,  x/)««frdf,  the 
anus)  867. 

Perisplenitis  526. 

Peritoneum  (ireptrii'aioi',  the  stretchetl-out 
membrane)  918— ascites  920-  cancer, 
primary  (»25  -cancer,  secondary  927 — 
circulatory  disorders  of  919— hwmorr- 
hage  919-  inflammations  of  J)21— lym- 
phatics of  918— Ivmpho  sarcoma  925— 
malformations  of  919— septic  inflam- 
mations 921 — tuberculosis  of  923-— 
tumours  of  925. 

Peritonitis  921— acute  septic  921— chronic 
922-  iHjlvic  1004— tubercular  923. 

Perityphlitis  (-reply  around,  ri'0X6y,  the 
Ciucum)  866. 

**Perl8ucht'*  (German,  Ferl,  a  i«arl,  Sueht, 
sickness)  316. 

Pernicious  annmia  70,  71. 

Pernio  (chilblain)  1068. 
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PerobrachiuH  58. 

Peroraelufl  57. 

PeropuB  58. 

Petechire  1057. 

Pfeiifer's  reaction  359. 

Pkagooyttis  {«pay€iv,  to  devour)  287. 

PhagooytoBU  and  immunity  286. 

Pharyngitis,  granular  828. 

Pharynx,  diseases  of  827. 

Phlebectasis  (0X^^,  a  vein,  (JKraais,  exten- 
sion) 506. 

Phlebitis  505  -eeptio  (thrombo-phlebitis) 
5a5. 

Phleboliths  (0X^^,  a  vein,  Xi^os,  a  stone) 
100.  507,  510. 

Phlegmasia  alba  dolens  {tpXtyfjuafflaf  from 
ipXeyfialuta,  1  inflame)  102. 

Phloridzin-diabetes  273. 

Phocomelus  57. 

Phosphorus-necrosis  557. 

Phthisis,  laryngeal  730— potter's  801- 
renal  972. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis  (<pdivu>,  I  waste)  776— 
ab  hsemoptoe  793— amyloid  disease  in  797 
— anatomical  changes  in  779— aneurysms 
in  cavities  in  794- -bronchiectasis  in  788 
—caseous  779  —  causation  778  —  em- 
physema in  788 — extension  of  790— 
fever  in  796— fibroid  785— general  effects 
of  796 — haemorrhage  in  792 — healing  of 
791 — history  of  pathology  777— kidneys 
in  797 — pigmentation  in  789~pleural 
affections  in  794— pneumo-thorax  in  795 
— potter's  801 — seat  of  lesion  in  apices 
778— sputum  in  790. 

Physometra  (0u<ra,  a  blast  of  wind)  1002. 

Pia-arachnoid  688 — gumma  of  680 — inflam- 
mation of  702. 

Pia  mater  688. 

Pian  (frambcesia)  1076. 

Piarrhsemia  (^(ap,  fat,  and  alfxa^  blood) 
275.     (.SVe  Lipaemia.) 

Pigmentary  atrophy  145. 

Pigmentation,  and  Addison's  disease  142, 
282,  1059 -by  haemoglobin  142— from 
haemorrhage  115 — from  syphilis  1059 — 
in  chronic  inflammations  143 — in  passive 
hyi)era>mia  143— in  sarcomas  248 — in 
tumours  145 — of  lymphatic  glands  517 — 
pathological  142. 

Pigmented  sarcoma  248. 

Pineal  gland  710— hyperplasia  of  708 — 
psammoma  of  710 — teratoma  of  710. 

Pituitary  body  710  -and  acromegaly  280, 
712 — in  cretinism  712  —in  myxedema  279 
— tumours  of  712. 

Pityriasis  rubra  1064. 

Pityriasis  versicolor  375,  1090. 

Placenta,  diseases  of  1029— haemorrhage 
1030— inflammations  1030— periarteritis 
nodosa  and  infarction  10:^0— retrograde 
changes  1030— syphilis  of  1030— white 
infarction  1030. 

Plasmodium  malaria)  (sec  Hseinatozoon 
malaria;)  381. 

Plate-cultures  (of  microbes)  339. 

Platycephalus  (wXari''?,  flat)  537. 

Plethora  (ir\ri0djp7it  fulness)  6."),  67— 
hydremic  68,  120— in  the  new-born  68. 


Pleura  {irXevpdy  the  side),  affections  of,  iu 
phthisis  pulmonalis  794 — and  acute 
pneumonia  768 — haemorrhage  in  806— 
inflammations  of  807— necrosis  of,  in 
phthisis  795  —  relationship  between 
pneumo-thorax  and  necrosis  of  795— 
tuberculosis  of  809— tumours  of  810. 

Pleural  adhesions  (chronic  pleurisy)  808. 

Pleurisy,  acute  807 — chronic  808 — in  acute 
broncho-pneumonia  770 — in  phthisis  pul- 
monalis 794,  795 — in  pneumonia  768— 
suppurative  (empyema)  808 —tubercular 
809,924. 

Plexifonn  angioma  228. 

Plexiform  sarcoma  248. 

Pneumococcus  346 — Friedlitnder  347- 

Pneumoconiosis  798. 

Pneumonia  (vveOfuav,  the  lung)  763— acute 
lobar  763— bacillus  of  347— caseous  777— 
catarrhal  769— chronic  768,  772 -croup- 
ous 763 — diphtheritic  771-Hiiplococcm» 
345— embolic  771— epidemics  of  764— 
hseniorrhagic  765-  hepatization  (grey) 
768 —hepatization  (red)  764 — heri>e8  in 
769— interstitial  768,  772-lobular  769- 
mode  of  death  in  3 — pleura  in  768— 
senile  772— s])lenization  764 — stages  of 
process  764-767-  -white  802. 

Pneumonoconiosis  799. 

Pneumonomycosis  373. 

Pneumothorax  (in^cP/oui,  air,  Butpa^^  the 
chest)  809 — in  phthisis  pulm.  795. 

Poikilocytes  (Toi«ffXoy,  various)  72. 

Poisons  11. 

Poliomyelitis  (woXtAj,  grey,  m«'*X6j,  mar- 
row) 620 — anterior  acuta  630  -anterior 
chronica  63.3 — anterior  subaouta  633. 

Polydactylism  42. 

Polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  173. 

Polypus  (iroXi;iroi/s,  the  sea-polypui«), 
mucous  183,  212  -intestine  866 — larynx 
732-middle  ear  1107— nares  723  -  niwio- 
pharyogeal  576— stomach  842 — uterus 
1009. 

Popliteal  aneurysm  -and  calcareous  infil- 
tration of  middle  coat  489— frequency 
of  493. 

Porencephalus  (ir6/>os,  a  i>as8age)  650. 

Portal  vein,  obstruction  of,  in  cirrhosis  902 
— thrombosis  of  889. 

Post-mortem  ooagula  98. 

Post-nasal  adenoid  growths  728. 

Pott's  disease  of  spine  571. 

Potter's  phthisis  801. 

Predisposition  8. 

Pregnancy,  Bright's  disease  and  946 — ex- 
tra-uterine 1006  —  transplantation  of 
tubal  201. 

Presbyopia  (xpia^viy  an  old  man)  1101. 

Primary  adhesion  in  wounds  200. 

Proctitis  (ir/o<tfrr6s,  the  anus)  867. 

Proglottides  of  tape-worms  387. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy  r»33— muscles 
in  634— spinal  cord  in  634. 

Prolapse,  anus  864 — intestine  861 — uterus 
996-vagina  997. 

Prosopo- thoracopagus  {xphcrunrwy  the  face) 
37. 


PtwUte    lOaO  —  wlenama    lOTil - 


ProtouM  l|AraHitic)37T— ill  Ckiiiwn  2.^ 

PrnriBO  lOfiS. 

Pumnonift  S31,  340— of  hnin   StM-of 

t>*eu(Unhrutri>  {^(tJi^,    (alw,    ipffpor,    u 

joiutt  £63. 
Puudo-butl»r  paraljcia  K17, 
P«eudo-herro»|ihtodiliBm    (^fui'^t,    (■!»«, 

'Ew^.  Mprcuty,  'AfpoSlrij,  Venu")  Wl 

—female  992  -  malB  iWl. 

ralyiii  l»8. 


Piieudo-hj-iiertriiiih)  i'JS. 
Pwuito-leukn^uiia  7I>,  3!.'i. 
PmuJo-Iuduh  37i3, 
PwudiwncUnons  t44, 

PKuiui*  ^Afa,   h    Kflb)  104il-i 

10r4-tongiie  «20. 
Faoroipermui  37H. 
PMHiwpermiuis  1178. 
PtoDiunei  (uTiS^in,  «  coiiwu)  ffliM, 
Puerprml  f wer  lOOtf. 
Pulei*    '■ 


Tul-x 


s     «HldllM.)411. 


I'li.hik'  111  '    :  :i.i  :tw.  ms. 

I'j-H.mi.  i^ru^,  1"-.  a^jia,  blowl)  Sft6,  2!H. 
Mo— »nd|iurulBntnij-0(»irditS»46t  fiuin 
iiwuioD  af  Ml>er|)iUui>  3Ta-froni  Klitic 
pUfbitii  WS— ill  imcetuliia  ;e")  in 
oittnmvrli  IV'l  liulmoiuiry  Iwiuiu  in 
771. 

]'.vditiii  (riVXoi,  n  luuhi)  iHiM  uleuluua 
962  -■nii|nit»tiv<-!KW. 

I'3r«loniipbritii<  l»n\oi,  *  IibbLh.  M#pu», 
tlickvlneyiUlhl. 

PyBOpftUm;"*,  , 

Pyloric  ■tn«iii.  euiiueDitiil  t*3H  ci.nt.T 
Htict  r<-Kiim   uf  M4!i    hjriH.Ttic.|.li]f  H40 


rfOKi-nic  tntmlirBur  177  -I'lt- 
I^OKt'iiic  micrulH'H  :HL>. 
I^(Hv|>lir<Miii  (wvaf,  |iii">  »'<*/»Jt,  lln' 

n.-y|  l«l     )in.1ii.g  ..f  mH. 
I'yo-fUBKUotJionn   iwvm.    I'lin.     »>-< 


-  guartsr-evil,"  bkclllua  of  891. 
jiiiiwy    {Fr.    ««m'iionrif,   from    ■iifii7ii(i|, 
dog-i[Uiuii]r)  IVIS. 


Ualil>it-M|>tiiaviDi>(«^Tn'iu[,  putr[J.  alfa, 

blow!)  M6. 
Hacliitic  roMr;  543. 
tecliitii.    (pnx'i.    tbo    ■liine)     B:fH.      (-S^ 

Ricketx. ) 


iiaii 


Lcillni 


of  3.->l 


Rov  fimgiu  a^J.  .'WV. 

HaViMad'i  diaeaae^l,  10.~Ki. 

Hectwvle  997. 

Ktnl  cori'U«le".  dUpedoii*  of  172— in  inT- 
uicious  »i.»mi»  ra-nucle»ted  7S,  74— 
iiiiiiilx'r  ill  unit-vdume  of  blood  W>. 

Kcduldicatiiili  iif  iiarta  43. 

Kuecuvrfltiuii.  vT  l>)i>o<l  196— of  MTtll*«« 
198— of  niiiiiprtivc  tli-iie  19S— of  epi- 
tht'liai    Btructiiiex      ^"i-uf    glaml    e|ii- 

tll,-hulll       1117      llf       1«"H       lUM— of     UflTC 

I9n. 

l;,  i,,..-  .    ...  -I uioof  iW. 

Hi-imi  i.liUiL»i.;i7-:!. 
Reproiluctiaa  of  la*t  |iarU  lllTi. 
ReipirBtiou.  pbyaiology  of  714. 
KeWnlion  cyata 235   mumniwy  1CM1. 
il«tiii>saff«vlioiiiiaf  OAH  -detacEitnitnt  of 
100    sBom»  of   331,   IIU*.!    inHaiiimii- 
tionof    IM. 
Kctitu  artfrj,  emboltiiiu  of  1100. 
Itctinitii.   HlGuiDinDrie    1 100  -  iiigincnUry 


1100. 
Kbalxloii 


vom>    (M«<».    • 


l{liuIualDiu47  .M. 

Kh-'umiitit    nrthrltin   IpfP*",   a    rheuit 
ipHfity,     %    joint),    tout*    .ItC-  ciironi 


KhiLulitliK  (^i,  the   nuw,  X10oi.  a  atone) 
Itih-,    nrvical    43    lumliar    4»- Hiii*riiii- 


ttfU    oaalflaatioD 

Ringworm  3T4. 

-'.n.lent  alo*r  S6l,  1*IH!I. 
;o>Fo!*  inns— aypliilitic  1074. 


Kiiiik  lOiS. 

■■  Kuuturo"  «W-l)ile  ducta  Olu^ bUdiler 
WB  —  nuphagua     838  —  aplcM     527  — 
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Sacoharomyces  albicans  37f). 

Saccharomyces  cerevUio)  371. 

Saccharomyces  ellipsoideiiB  371. 

Sacoharomyces  mycoderma  371. 

Sacro-iliac  articulation,  synostosis  of  .537. 

"Sago**  spleen  528. 

Salpingitis  {adXriy^,  a  tube)  1003— tuber- 
cular  1009. 

Saprophytes  (<rairp6s,  putrid,  *f>VT6u,  a 
plant)  340. 

Saroina  (tarctriA,  a  bundle)  334,  367 — 
ventriouli  367. 

Sarcoma  (<rdp|,  flesh)  241~alveolar  249  - 
blood-vessels  of  243 — calcification  in  244 
—cysts  in  244 — definition  of  241— intra- 
cystic  growth  in  244— lym[  ho-sarcoma 
245,  521— melanoid  248— mode  of  growth 
243—myeloid  (giant-celled)  246— ossifica- 
tion in  244 — osteoid  249— pigmentation 
of  243— pigmented  248— plexiform  248-- 
retroperitoneal  925 — round-celled  245 — 
situations  of  243 — spindle-celled  245 — 
structure  of  242 — ulceration  of  244 — 
varieties  of  242.  (For  Sarcoma  of 
various  organs,  see  under  respective 
headings.) 

Sarcoptes  hominis  410,'  1091. 

Scabies  1091. 

Scaphocephalus  (<rKa0os,  the  hull  of  a  ship) 

537. 

Scarlatina  anginosa  329. 

Scarlatinal  nephritis  950. 

Scarlet  fever  329 — local  lesions  in  329 — 
skin  in  329 — streptococcus  pyogenes  in 
329. 

Schisto-prosopus  52. 

Schizomycetes  (fission  fungi)  333. 

Scirrhus  {<rKipp6i,  hard)  mamma  1039— 
stomach  850. 

Sclerema  (<r«r\7;/>6s,  hard)  neonatorum  1081. 

Scleroderma  (<rK\rjp6Sf  bard,  bipfia^  the 
skin)  1081. 

Sclerosis  ((rA\i;p6y,  hard)  of  cord  613 — 
amyotrophic  lateral  629,  635 — ascending 
(of  cord)  617— descending  (of  cord)  615— 
disseminated  670 — effects  of  616 — insular 
670— of  posterior  columns  623— postero- 
lateral 629— primary  lateral  628— spon- 
taneous lateral  628. 

Solerostoma  armatum  seu  equinum  407. 

Sclerotic,  affections  of  1095. 

Scolex  (<r«cu>\77£,  a  worm)  (ta(>e-worms)  387. 

Scoliosis  ((tk^Xt;^,  a  worm)  572. 

Scrofula  (scrofa^  a  sow)  310. 

Scrofuloderma  1076. 

Scrotum,  cancer  of  1050 —elephantiasis 
affecting  321,  40i)— lymph-scrotum  409. 

Seaman's  8kin  1088. 

Secretion,  heat-production  in  414. 

Semi-circular  canals,  affections  of  1109. 

Semi-lunar  valves,  malformations  of  4.K) 
— cuspid  form  of  431. 

Senile  atrophy  133. 

Sensation,  mechanism  of  599. 

Sepsin  338. 

Septic  infection  291— paths  of  293. 


Septicaemia  ((n7irrtic6f,  putrid,  olpia,  blood) 
285,  295.  365. 

Septum  auriculonun,  defects  of  428. 

Septum  ventrieulorum,  defects  of  428. 

Sequestrum  (bone)  554,  565. 

Serum-diagnosis  359. 

Sex,  in  causation  of  disease  25. 

Sigmoid  flexture,  twisting  of  860. 

Siren-malformation  58. 

Skin,  angioma  of  1064  —  angioneuroMs 
1056— atrophy  1057 -bums  of  1068- 
canoers  of  1089  —diseases  1053— Inchon- 
droma  of  1087 — eruptions,  inflammatory 
1061— excoriations  of  1070— fibromaa  of 
1086 — general  cedema  of  1057 — gumma 
of  1075— haemorrhages  in  1056 — hyper- 
a^mia  of  1055— hypertrophies  of  lOifi— 
infection  of,  by  caoaveric  poisons  1071— 
infective  inflammations  1070 — inflamma- 
tions of  1060 — inflammations,  phlegmon- 
ous 1072— inflammations,  symptomatic 
1066— in  fever  420— in  leuk»mia  79— in 
measles  330— in  scarlatina  329 — in  small- 
pox 1067— in  typhus  fever  330 — lipoma 
of  1087— myoma  of  224,  1086 -myxoma 
of  1087— necrosis  1059 -osteoma  1087— 
parasitic  diseases  1089 — pigmentation  of 
1059— sarcoma  1088— scalds  of  1063— 
septic  inflammations  1070  -  structure, 
normal  of  1053— syphilitic  lesions  of 
1073— transplantation  of  202  —  trophic 
lesions  of,  in  locomotor  ataxia  627— tro- 
phoneuroses of  1078 — tuberculosis  of 
1075— wounds  of  1070. 

Skull,  healed  fracture  of  561— malforma- 
tions of  537. 

Sloughing  1^. 

SmaU-pox  327— infective  agent  of  328— 

negroes  and  21— parasitic    protozoa    in 

328— skin  affection  in  1067 -spleen  in 
524. 

Softening  of  brain  655,  6.57. 

**  Soldiers'  Bj)ot8"  in  pericarditis  466. 

Sordes  818. 

Spana^raia  (aircfviof,  scarce,  alfia,  blood) 
69. 

Spasm  of  arteries  91,  125— of  glottis  724. 

Spastic  paralysis  of  JSrb  628. 

Spermatic  cord  1051 — tuberculosis  of  1051 
— varicocele  of  1051. 

S]>ermatocele  1048. 

Sphacelus  (<r0<£ir6Xor,  gangrene)  128. 

Spina  bifida  50,  695— occulta  697— open  .51 
— origin  of  698— with  tumour  51,  695. 

Spinal  cord  608— compression  (chronic)  of 
622— cylindroms  of  640  -cysts  of  640, 
693 — degeneration  (after  amputations) 
619 — degeneration  (ascending)  of  617 — 
degeneration  (descending)  615— degene- 
ration (grey)  613— degenerations  (secon- 
dary) 612— glioma  of  63$) — inflammations 
of  619 — membranes  of  688 — myxoma  of 
639  —  parasites  in  640  —  post-mortem 
changes  in  612— sarcoma  of  639— soften- 
ing of  620— structure  of  608— syphilis  of 
6^} — tuberculosis  of  640— tumours  of 
639. 

Spinal  curvatures  569 — angular  571— an- 
terior  (lordosis)    572 — antero-posterior 
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570 -forms  of  570-<lateral  (soolioBis) 
672— posterior  (kyphosis)  572. 

Spinal  paralysis,  acute  atrophic  630.  (See 
Infantile  paralysis.) 

Spindle-celled  sarcoma  245— characters  of 
246— of  brain  684  -situations  of ^246. 

Spirillum  Obermeieri  354. 

Spirillum  of  relapsing  fever  354. 

Spiroptera  sanguinolenta  409. 

Spleen,  cancer  (secondary)  in  530— cysts 
530— diffuse  amyloid  528,  529— echinc- 
coccus  in  530 — fibrous  induration  of  525 
— gummata  in  .'V30 — hyperaimia  (active) 
of  52;^ — hyperemia  (passive)  of  526 — in 
Hodgkin*M  disease  326— in  leukiemia  77, 
527— in  small-pox  524 — in  typhoid  fever 
524,  873 — in  ulcerative  endocarditis  525 
—infarction,  embolic,  of  526— lardaceous 
529 — malformations  of  52.S— malpositions 
of  523 — mobility,  excessive,  of  523— 
parasites  530— rupture  of  527— "ftago'' 
528 — structure  and  formation  of  5S — 
supernumerary  52.3 — tuberculosis  of  530 
— tumours  of  530— waxy  5*29. 

Splenic  fever  :M8,  1073.     {See  Anthrax.) 

Spleniculi  523. 

Spondylitis  deformans  586. 

Spondylolysthesis  {a^pSvXos,  a  vertebra) 
574. 

Spores  (of  bacteria)  334. 

Sporozoa  378. 

Sprouting  fungi  (yeasts)  371. 

Sputimi,  lilack  801  -coctum  736— exam- 
ination of,  for  tubercle  bacillus  'MjO  in 
acute  bronchitis  735  -  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis 736— in  phthisis  pulmonalis  790. 

Sputum-septica*mia  347. 

Squamie  (scales  of  skin)  1062. 

Staphylococcus    {aTa<pv\i^f    a    bunch    of 

S rapes)  3.34— fouml    in    chorea  658    in 
iphtheria  .'i55— pyogenes    albus    344 
pyogenes  aureus  .143. 

Staphyloma  of  cornea  109.5. 

Stasis  {laTTf/u,  I  stand)  in  inflammation 
165. 

"  Stay ''-Uver  886. 

Stenosis,    aorta,     congenital     429 — aortic 
orifice  471  -bronchi  7:W    larynx   724- 
mitral  4(>8— u'Hophagus  832    pulmonary 
artery,    congenital    427,    429— pyloruH, 
oongeniUl  K38. 

Stercoraceous  vomiting  {fterruMt  excre- 
ment) 882. 

Stemo]iagus  lifj. 

Stomach,    action    of    iriitanti*    on    842 
a<lcnoma  <  malignant)  of  850 — cancer  of 
848  -cancer,  colloid  851- -cancer,  exten- 
sion   of    8iK)- -cancer,   me<lulhiry  850- 
canccr.  scirrhous  8.^ — cancer,  secondary 
851-  -catarrh,  acute  841  -  catairh,  chronic 
841  -contraction  of  Kt9    cylinder-celled 
epithelioma  of  HTiO — cysts  851— decom- 
position  of  contents  KJ6— digestion   of 
(fiOHt-mortem)  8.'{7— diverticulum  of  HKt 
-fibroma  851-  hemorrhage  H44,  846 
ha^morrhagic    erosions    in    847-  hyiier- 
trophy  of  muscular  coat  in  cancer  H49 
intlnmmations  of  840 — ]iiK>ma  >C)1    mal- 
formations (congenital)  of  83K— mucous 


polypi  in  851— myoma  of  223,  SSI- 
obstruction  of  pylorus  839— perforation 
of  844— post-mortem  changes  in  837 — 
rupture  of  845 — ru))ture  (post-mortem) 
of  837— sarcinae  in  367-syphilis  of  847— 
tuberculosis  of  847 -tumours  of  848— 
ulcer,  cancerous  849— ulcer,  perforating 
84.3. 

Stomatitis  (ffrSfia,  the  mouth)  817— folli- 
culsr  818— aphthous  (d^^o,  an  eruption) 
818— gangrenous  819. 

Stone-mason's  lung  801. 

Streptobacillus  (soft  chancre)  1073. 

Strepotcoccus  [ffTpiirrdt,  a  chain)  834— 
erysipelatis  .342. 

Streptococcus  i>yogenes  :M4— in  diphtheria 
355-  in  scarlatina  .329. 

Streptothrix  madune  376. 

Stricture  of  urethra  988. 

Strobilus  {aTp6pi\oiy  a  fir-cone)  (tai>e- 
wonns)  387. 

Strongylosis  406. 

Strongylus  duodenalis  406— gigas  406. 

Stnima  310— pituitaria  712. 

Subarachnoid  sfwco  <>88. 

Subdural  s|)ace  688. 

Subglottic  mflammation  728. 

Sudaroina  1062. 

Suffocation  718. 

Supernumerary  arms  41 — legs  .'i9— mammae 
43— si>ieen  .52:^ 

Suppuration  175 — and  septic  infection  292. 

Suprarenal  bo<lies  815 — and  Addison's 
disease  282,  815    tumours  of  815. 

Susce]>tibility  8—  constitutional  22— ex- 
ternal circumstiinoes  affecting  13— in- 
heritance of  20-  of  organs  to  disesse  22 
—racial  21. 

Swine-erysipelas  *{6<>. 

Swine -plague  366. 

Sycosis  1066. 

Symelia  58. 

Sympus  oS — apus  .')9--dipus  .59  monopus 
.59. 

Synapsis  (<tvp,  with,  Attu,  I  clasp)  .596. 

Syncephalus  •'{7. 

Synohtosis,  and  microccplmlus  f>49  and 
skull  malformations  5^17-  saero-iliac 
articulation  5^(7. 

Syidiilideii  1074. 

Sy[ihilis  29(»-  amyloid  disease  in  301  -and 
locomotor  ataxia  62^^  -  bacillus  of  296, 
'M'ui  congeniUl  302  hereditary  302, 
1095 — incubation  {Kfrioils  in  297— pig- 
mentation  in  1059— primary  lesion  of 
29(»-secondary  lesions  o(  297,  29H— 
tertiary  leitions  of  299  -trophoneuroses 
of  skin  in  1079.  (For  Syphilis  in  various 
orKans,  «ee  under  res|)ective  headings.) 

SyringfMsele  47,  51. 

Syringomyelia  Mpiy^,  tu lie, /am X^,  .mar- 
row) iui\  693,  6m. 

Syringomyelocele  f/Mi. 


l*a>>es  ilorsalis  {iaijtft^  I  waste)  623. 
T».-nia  (lania^  a  ribl>on)  Cif*ouruB  400 — 
cucumerina  4<i0— echinoooeoiu  3M,  911 
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— flavopunota  !K)9— Madagascariensis  399 
— marginata  400 — mediooanellata,  pris- 
matic malformation  of  393— mediocanel- 
lata  vel  aaginata  393 — nana  399— gerialis 
400— berrata  400- solium  388. 
Talipes  [talus,  the  ankle)  r>82- -forms  of 

Tape-worms  387. 

Tattooing  145,  516. 

Teeth, 'affections  of  824— caries  825 — in- 
flammation of  826~in  hereditary  syphilis 
826— structure  824— tumours  827. 

Temperature,  ante-mortem  rise  of  416 — 
in  inflammation  166 — influence  of,  on 
bacteria  336— normal  413— post-mortem 
rise  of  416— reduction  of,  by  exposure 
416— regulation  of  415. 

Teratology  {ripa^y  a  monster)  30. 

Teratoma  238— congenital  sacral  39 — of 
head  and  neck  ^9— of  internal  organs 
239- of  ovary  1026— sacral  239. 

Testicle,  cancer  1046 — cystic  tumours  1046 
— dermoid  cysts  1046— enchondroma  1045 

-  -hernia  1045 — imperfect  descent  of  1042 
— inflammation  of  1043 — malformations 
1042 — sarcomas  1046  — syphilis  1044 — 
tuberculosis  of  1044 — tumours  1045. 

Tetanus  (r^oi'ot,  tension)  675 — bacillus  of 

:^66. 

TetragenuB,  micrococcus  334. 

Texas  fever,  hcematozoa  in  383  -urine  in 
69. 

Thoracic  duct,  obstruction  of  117,  513 — 
tuberculosis  of  513. 

Thoracopagus  37 — parasitic  37. 

Thorax,  defective  closure  of  53 

Thread-worm  405. 

Thrombi  (dpdfi^oi,  a  clot),  growth  of  98— 
in  aneurysms  495 — in  heart  434  -maras- 
mic,  in  superior  longitudinal  sinus  659 — 
organization  of  101 — secondary  changes 
in  99— varieties  of  95. 

Thrombo-phlebitis  293,  505,  550,  068. 

Thrombosis  92 — arteries  of  brain  654 — 
causation  of  95 — cerebral  sinuses  and 
veins  658,  604— hepatic  artery  889 — 
phenomena  of  94 — portal  vein  889 — renal 
veins  940— results  of  102— septic,  of 
cerebral  sinuses  O.*)!*-  uterine  veins  998 
— veins  504. 

Thrush  375.  818. 

Thymus  gland  814— Hodgkin's  disease  814 
— hypertrophy  814— inflammations  814 

—  leukaemia  814 — syphilis  814-  tuber- 
culosis 814 — tumours  814. 

Thyroid  gland,  and  cretinism  280— and 
myxtrdema  278,  279—  cancer  813— colloid 
degeneration  in  152 — inflammation  of 
811 — relation  of  pituitary  body  to  712- 
sarcoma  814- -syphilis  in  811 —tuber- 
culosis of  811 — tumours  of  813. 

Tinea  favosa  1089. 

Tinea  marginata  1090. 

Tinea  sycosis  1090. 

Tinea  tonsurans  1090. 

Toes,  defects  of  .59  -superuumerary  19, 
537-  webbing  of  19. 

Tongue,  amyloitl  degeneration  817  - 
atrophy   of   817— "black"    822  — cysts 


(ranula)  823— furred  818 — hemiatrophy 
817  —  inflammation  of  820  —  lymphan- 
gioma 822 — tuberculosis  of  821. 

Tonicity  (of  arteries)  83. 

Tonsillitis,  acute  829 — chronic  830. 

Tonsils,  hypertrophy  of  830. 

Tophi  (gouty)  1103. 

Torula  cerevisiae  371. 

Toxaemia,  gas-forming  bacillus  in  368. 

Toxalbumins  337. 

Toxines  284,  337— general  effects  of,  m 
hotly  284. 

Trachea,  acute  catarrh  726 —chronic  catarrh 
727— tuberculosis  730— tumours  731. 

Trachoma  1093. 

Transfusion  of  blood  65. 

Transplantation  200— of  bone  202 — of  akin 
202 — spontaneous  201. 

Transposition,  great  vessels  429 — liver  886 
— viscera  61. 

Treniatoda  (t/m/^uitcWijs,  perforated)  384. 

Tricephalus  42. 

Trichina  spiralis  401— life  cycle  of  402. 

Trichinosis  401 — symptoms  of  403. 

Trichocephalus  dis^iar  405. 

Trichophyton  tonsurans  374,  1090. 

Tricuspid  valve,  insufficiency  of  471. 

IViplets  (monsters)  42. 

Trophic  lesions  in  locomotor  ataxia  627. 

Tropho-neuroses  604— skin  1078. 

Tropical  abscess  (liver)  89(5. 

Tubal  pregnancy,  transplantation  of  20L 

Tube  casts  (in  nephritis)  948,  954,  955. 

Tubercle,  bacillus  of  360—  crude  or  yellow 
309,  777— cutaneous  1075 -fibrous  trans- 
formation of  309— large  -  celled  308- 
origin  of  constituents  of  307— small- 
celled  or  lymphoid  308  -structure  of  the 
miliary  306,  307. 

Tubercle  (elevation  of  skin)  1062. 

Tubercles,  mucous  298,  1074. 

Tubercula  dolorosa  224. 

Tuberculin  W4— Koch's  .%2. 

Tuberculosis  .303— acute  general  or  mUiarv 
3i:^bacillu8  of  303,  :^60— bovine  316- 
calcareous  infiltration,  following  casea- 
tion in  310— caseation  in  309  -cavity- 
formation  and  ulceration  in  309 — con- 
tagiousness of  306  -emaciation  in  313— 
extension  by  lymphatics  in  312 — exten- 
sion of  local  311-  fever  in  31  ii — general 
313 — healing  of,  in  bone  560 — healing  of, 
in  lung  791 — in  animals  316-  infective 
nature  of  305  -inheritance  of  306 — local 
310  -modes  of  infection  in  311.  (For 
Tuberculosis  of  special  organs,  tee  under 
respective  headings.) 

Tubo-ovarian  cyst  1027. 

Tumor  albus  592. 

Tumours  203— atyjucal  203-207— causation 
of  15,  204— chronic  inflammations  and 
205 — classification  and  nomenclature  209 
— Cohnheim's  theory  of  204— definition 
of  203— generalization  of  207— growth 
and  extension  of  206 — heterologous  204 
— histioid  211  —  homologous  ^>4-  in- 
fective 213-  inheritance  and  205— irrita- 
tions and  205  metastasis  of  207— 
occasional  malignancy  of  typical  207- 
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parasitic  microbes  and  causation  206 — 
pigmentation  in  145— relation  of  age  to 
206 — relation  of  injuries  to  205— relation 
to  surrounding  structures 207— secondary 
changes  in  208 — structure  of  203— trans- 
plantation of  201— typical  203,  206,  211. 

Tunica  vaginalis,  free  bodies  in  1049 — 
hsematocele  1047— hydrocele  of  1047— 
tuberculosis  1049— tumours  1049. 

Tiirck,  columns  of,  in  spinal  cord  610. 

Twins  18,  36 — homogeneous  18,  36. 

Tylosis  linguae  820. 

Tympanic  membrane,  inflammations  of 
1104— perforations  of  1104— rupture  of 
1104. 

Typhlitis  866. 

I^phoid  fever  870— bacillus  of  353— intes- 
tine in  871 — spleen  in  873. 

Tvphus  fever  ;«0— blood  in  330— skin  in 
o30. 

^*  Typhus  of  the  Limbs  '  550. 


U 

Ulcer,  atheromatous,  482  —  cancerous 
(stomach)  849  -catarrhal  (intestine)  865 
— corneal  10t)5 — cutaneous  1060— duo- 
denal 1069— follicular  (intestine)  866— 
foot  (perforating)  10!^— gummatous  1075 
— infective  1060— oesophagus  (perforat- 
ing) 833— rodent  261,  1089— stomach 
(perforating)  843— tubercular  (intestine) 

Ulceration  187 — in  tuberculosis  :i09— of 
gummata  29$). 

Ulcerative  endocarditis  458— micrococci  in 
459. 

Ulcerative  inflammation  187. 

Ulcus  moUe  1072. 

Umbilical  cord,  hernia  of  54. 

Umbilical  fistula  854. 

Umbilication  in  secondary  cancerous  tum- 
ours 260. 

ITndef ended  space  (pars  membranacea)  426. 

Union,  imm«>!aiate,  m  wounds  199— by  first 
intention  200— by  second  intention  200. 

Urachus,  cyst  of  55 — persistence  of  55. 

Uraemia  270,  934. 

Urata*mia  271. 

Urea,  diminution  of,  in  urine  934— increase 
of,  in  fever  419. 

Ureters,  in  tuberculosis  of  kidney^  972— 
malformations  of  939  —  obstruction  of 
942. 

Urethra,  cancer  989-carunculib  989— in- 
flammations of  988-  -injuries  of  988— 
obstruction  of  942  stricture  of  988— 
tulierculoHis  989    tumours  989. 

Urinary  blachler  97?).   (See  under  Bla<lder.) 

Urine,  extravuHAtion  of  979. 

Urticaria  1056. 

Uterus,  adenomata  HX)9— atrophy  of  1001 
-  cancers  of  1014— flesoent  of  996— dila- 
tation of  1001 -duplicity  of  994 -flexions 
997— hematoma  JW9— liwmorrhages  in 
and  round  9i)9— hypertrophy  1001— in- 
flammations of  1002— invernon  of  997— 
mucouH  i>o1vpi  of  1(X)9— myoma  of  223, 
1010— parasites  of  1017— prol»I«e  o*  ^W 


—sarcoma  of  1016— thrombosis  of  veins 
of  998— tuberculosis  of  1008— unicornis 
994— versions  997. 


Vaccination  and  immunity  288. 

Vaccine,  of  fowl-cholera  367— of  swine 
erysipelas  366. 

**Vaccine  bodies"  328. 

Vaccines,  chemical  288 — in  anthrax  351 — 
in  cholera  359. 

Vagina,  cancers  of  1014 — duplicity  of  994 
-obstruction  of  1001— prolapse  of  997— 
varix  of  veins  in  510. 

Valvular  disease  of  heart  466. 

Valvular  incompetence  in  varix  507. 

Varicocele  510,  1051. 

Varicose  aneurysm  503— ulceration  507. 

Varicose  ulcer  1060. 

"VarioU-bo«iies"328. 

Varix  .506— aneurysmal  503— changes  in 
veins  affected  507 — chronic  inflammation 
in  507— ulceration  in  507. 

Varix  arterialis  500. 

Veins,  incompetence  of  valves  in  varix  507 
—inflammation  of  505 — leprosy  in  510- 
myomata  of  511— pavementing  of  164 — 
rupture  of  varicose  508— syphilis  in  510 
thrombosis  of  504 — tuberculosis  of  510. 

Vein-stones  100,  .507. 

Venous  hypertbrnia  86. 

Ventricle,  heart  in  hypertrophy  of  left  449 
—heart  in  hypertrophy  of  right  448 — 
hypertrophy  of  left,  Bright's  disease  957 
—hypertrophy  of  right,  in  mitral  disease 
468-469  -partial  dropsy  of  cerebral  693. 

Vermiform  apoondage,  cyst  of  880-  inflam- 
mations of  -867. 

Verruca  dura  1083. 

Verruca  mollis  10^ 

Versions  of  uterus  997. 

Vertebrw,  deformities  of,  in  rickets  544 — 
supernumerary  536—  tuberculosis  of  564. 

Vertebral  column,  normal  curvatures  of 
569,  570. 

Vesical  plexus,  varix  of  510. 

Vesicle  (skin)  ia'57,  1062. 

Vesiculfie  seminales  1051 — concretions  in 
1052— tuberculosis  1052. 

Vessels,  effects  of  atheroma  on  4Ko — trans- 
jKNiition  of  429. 

Vibrio,  Deneke  359 — of  Finkler  and  Prior 
359  -  Metohnikovi  :i59. 

Vis  medicatrix  nature  26. 

Viscera,  transp<Mition  of  61. 

Vital  resistance,  external  forces  and  6,  7. 

Volvulus,  intestine  8('»0. 


W 

Wallerian  degeneration  602. 

Wart  232  common  or  hard  1083— congeni- 
tal 233-pathological  1072,  1076  soft 
1083. 

Waxy  degeneration  {mc  Amyloid  degenera- 
tion) 146— of  muscle  130. 

Wheal  (skin)  1061. 

White  infarction  107. 


XaalhetMOM    iiat0is,     yellow,     Aasfia, 


Zoub  ophtbalmica  lOD.'i. 
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trations.     8vo,  3 IT.  6^. 

*^*  A  coasideraMe  portion  of  the  work  of  revisal  necessary  in  the  prepara- 
tion  of  a  Fourth  Edition  of  the  above  text-book  had  been  already  accomplish^ 
by  the  Author,  Professor  Joseph  Coats,  in  the  four  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  death.  It  is  in  response  to  his  expressed  wish  that  the  editorial 
duties  have  been  assumed  by  Dr.  Lewis  R.  Sutherland. 

OOQKE.— WORKS  by  THOMAS  COOKE,  E.R.C.S,  Eng,,  B,A,,  B.Sc, 

iVt.D.  Paris t  Senior  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Nos/itai. 

TABLETS  OF  ANATOMY.  Being  a  Synopsis  of  Demonstrations  given 
in  the  Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School.  Eleventh  Edition  in  Three 
Parts,  thoroughly  brought  up  to  date,  and  with  over  700  Illustrations  from  all 
the  best  sources,  British  and  Foreign.  Post  4to.  Part  I.  The  Bones,  ys.  6d, 
net ;  Part  II.  Liml>s,  Abdomen,  Pelvis,  los,  6d,  net ;  Part  III.  Head  and 
Neck,  Thorax,  Brain,  ioj.  6d,  net. 

APHORISMS   IN  APPLIED    ANATOMY    AND    OPERATIVE 

SURGERY.      Including    100  Typical    vivd    voce    Questions    on    Surface 
Marking,  &c.     Crown  8vo,  3f.  6d, 
DISSECTION     GUIDES.       Aiming  at  Extending  and  Facilitating  such 
Pr.ictical  Work  in  Anatomy  as  will  be  specially  useful  in  connection  with  an 
ordinary  Hospital  Curriculum.     8vo,  lOf.  6</. 

DAKIN.  A  MANUAL  OF  MIDWIFERY.  By  WILLIAM  RAD- 
FORD DAKIN,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Obstetrical  Physician  and  Lecturer  on 
Midwifery  at  St.  George*s  Hospital,  Examiner  in  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of 
Women  on  the  Conjoint  Board  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  England,  &c.     With  393  Illustrations.     8vo,  i&r. 

D\CK\ViSOU.— WORKS  by    W.    HOWSHIP   DICKINSON,  MJ). 

Cantab.,  F.R.C.P,,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Medicin*  at,  St.  Ge0rge*t  Htpitml; 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Hospital /or  Sick  Children. 

ON  RENAL  AND  URINARY  AFFECTIONS.  Complete  in  Three 
Parts,  8vo,  with  12  Plates  and  122  Woodcuts.     Price  £z  41.  6d. 

THE  TONGUE  AS  AN  INDICATION  OF  DISEASE;  being  the 
Lumleian  I^ectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  March,  1888. 
8vo,  price  7/.  6d. 

OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  ON  MEDICAL  SUBJECTS,  1855-1896. 

8vO,  I2X. 

THE  HARVEIAN  ORATION  ON  HARVEY  IN  ANCIENT 
AND  MODERN  MEDICINE.     Crown  8vo,  2x.  6d. 

MEDICINE,  OLD  AND  NEW  :  an  Introductory  Address  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Opening  of  the  Winter  Session,  1899-1900,  at  St.  Geoige's 
Hospital  Medical  School,  on  October  2,  1899.     Crown  8vo,  2x.  6d. 
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DUCKWORTH. -W'(9A'A'5  by  sir  DYCE  DUCKWORTH,   M.D, 

LL.D.^  Fellow  and  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  L'olUgc  of  Pkysiciatts^  <S^r. 
THE   SEQUELS  OF  DISEASE  :  being  the  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  1896.     Together  with  Obser\*ations  on 
Prognosis  in  Disease.     8vo,  lor.  dd. 

THE  influp:n'ce  of  character  and  right  judg- 
ment IN  MEDICINE:  the  Harvcian  Oration,  delivered  l»efore  tbo 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Octolnrr  1 1,  1898.     I'ost  410,  2s,  6tl. 


ERICHSEN.    THE  SCIENCE  AND    ART   OF    SURGERY  :    A 
TREATISE   ON  SURGICAL  INJURIES,   DISEASES,   AND 

OPERATIONS.  By  Sir  JOHN  ERIC  ERICHSP:N,  Burt.,  F.R.S., 
LL.D.  (Edin.),  Hon.  M.  Ch.  and  F.R.C.S.  (Ireland),  late  Surgeon  Extra- 
ordinary to  H.M.  the  Queen.  Tenth  Edition.  Revised  by  the  late 
MARCUS  BECK,  M.S.  &  M.R  (Lond.),  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  University 
College  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  Surgery  in  University  College,  London  ; 
and  by  RAYMOND  JOHNSON,  M.B.  &  B.S.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  University  Collie  Hospital,  &c.  Illu.strated  by  nearly  l,cxxD 
Engravings  on  Wood.     2  Vols,  royal  8vo,  4&X. 


FOWLER  AND  GODLEE.    THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

By  JAMES  KINGSTON  FOWLER,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.CP.,  Physician 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  Brompton  ;  late  Examiner  in  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  on  tne  Conjoint  Examining  Board  in  England  ;  and  RICK- 
MAN  JuHN  GODLEE,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Fellow  and  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  University  College,  London;  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital 
and  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Disea.ses  of  the  Chest,  Brompton  ; 
Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty's  Household.  With  160  Illustrations. 
8vo,  2$s. 

FRANKLAND.      MICRO-ORGANISMS    IN    WATER,    THEIR 
SIGNIFICANCE,     IDENTIFICATION,    AND     REMOVAL. 

Together  with  an  Account  of  the  Bacteriological  Methods  Involved  in  their 
Investigation.  Specially  Designed  for  the  Use  of  those  connected  with  the 
Sanitary  Aspects  of  Water  Supply.  By  Professor  PERCY  FRANKLAND, 
Ph.D.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society;  and 
Mrs.  PERCY  FRANKLAND,  Joint  Author  of  "Studies  on  Some  New 
Micro-organisms  Obtained  from  Air."  With  2  Plates  and  numerous  Diagrams. 
8vo.     i6s.  tut. 

GARROD.— WORKS  by  Sir  ALFRED  BARING  GARROD,  MJ)., 

F.R.S.^  ^c;  Physician  Extraordinary  to  H.M.  tkg  Qmetu;  CoiuMitim£  Pkyneimm  to 
Kin^t  ColUg*  Hospital;  tat*  Vict-Prgstdtnt  •ftkg  Royal  CoU*t*  •/ Physicians. 

A     TREATISE     ON     GOUT     AND     RHEUMATIC     GOUT 

(RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS).  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  enlarged ;  with  6  Plates,  comprising  21  Figures  (14  Coloured),  and  27 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.     8vo,  price  21/. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  MATERIA   MEDICA  AND   THERA- 

PEUTICS.  The  Fourteenth  Edition,  revised  and  edited,  ander  the  super- 
vision of  the  Author,  by  NESTOR  TIRARD,  M.D.  Lend.,  F.R.C.P., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  King's  College,  London,  &c 
Crown  8vo,  price  I2i.  6</. 
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GRAY.      ANATOMY.    DESCRIPTIVE    AND    SURGICAL.      Bv 

HENRY  GRAY,  F.R.S.,  laic  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St  George^s 
Hospital.  The  Fourteenth  Edition,  re-edited  by  T.  PICKERING  PICK, 
Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital ;  Inspector  of  Anatomy  in  England  and 
Wales ;  late  Member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England.  With  705  large  Woodcut  Illustrations,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  are  Coloured,  the  Arteries  l>eing  coloured  red,  the  Veins  blue,  and  the 
Nerves  yellow.  The  attachments  of  the  muscles  to  the  bones,  in  the  section 
on  Osteology,  are  also  shown  in  coloured  outline.     Royal  8vo,  price  36J. 

HALLIBURTON.— Jf'O/eA'^  fy    IV.  D.   HALLIBURTON,   M.D.^ 

F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  Profissor  0/ Physiology  in  King's  ColUge^  London. 

A     TEXT-BOOK     OF     CHEMICAL     PHYSIOLOGY     AND 

PATHOLOGY.     With  104  Illustrations.    8vo,  28j. 

THE    KSSENTIALS  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.     For  the 

Use  of  Students.     Third  Edition.     With  77  Illustrations.     8vo,  51. 

*»*  This  book  treats  of  the  subject  in  the  same  way  as  Prof.  SchAfbr*S 
**  Essentials"  treats  of  Histology.  It  contains  a  number  of  elementary  and 
advanced  practical  lessons,  followed  in  each  case  by  a  brief  descriptive  account 
of  the  facts  related  to  the  exercises  which  are  intended  to  be  performed  by 
each  mem])er  of  the  class. 

LANG.     THE     METHODICAL     EXAMINATION     OF     THE 

EYE.  Being  Part  I.  of  a  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  Ophthalmology  for  Students 
and  Practitioners.  By  WILLIAM  LANG,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moortields,  &c.  With  15  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  ji.  (hi.  

LEUMANN.  NOTES  ON  MICRO-ORGANISMS  PATHO- 
GENIC TO  MAN.  By  Surgeon-Caitain  B.  H.  S.  LEUMANN, 
M.B.,  Indian  Medical  Service.     8vo,  ^j. 

LIVEING.       HANDBOOK    ON    DISEASES    OF    THE    SKIN. 

With  especial  reference  to  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  By  ROBERT 
LIVEING.  M.A.  &  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.,  &c.,  Physician  to  the 
Department  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin  at  the  Middlesex  Haspital,  &c.  Fifth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Fcap.  8vo,  price  51. 

LUFF.      TEXT -BOOK     OF     FORENSIC     MEDICINE    AND 

TOXICOLOGY.  By  ARTHUR  P.  LUFF,  M.D..  B.Sc.  (Lond.), 
Physician  in  Charge  of  Out- Patients  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence 
and  Toxicology  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital ;  Examiner  in  Forensic  Medicine  in 
the  University  of  London ;  External  Examiner  in  Forensic  Medicine  in  the 
Victoria  University  ;  Official  Analyst  to  the  Home  Office.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  24J. 


MOORE.       ELEMENTARY      PHYSIOLOGY.       By     BENJAMIN 

MOORE,  M..\  ,  late  Sharpey  Research  Scholar,  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physioiojo^  at  University  College,  London.  With  125  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3i.  6</.  

NEWMAN.      ON      THE      DISEASES     OF     THE     KIDNEY 
AMENABLE    TO    SURGICAL    TREATMENT.       Lecturci  to 

Practitioners.  By  DAVID  NEWMAN,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Western 
InBrmary  Out'Door  Department ;  Pathologist  and  Lecturer  on  Pathology  at  the 
Glasgow  Royal  Infirmaiy :  Examiner  in  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow ; 
Vice-President  Glasgow  Pathological  and  Clinical  Society.    8vo,  price  8f. 
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NOTTER   AND   FIRTH.     HYGIENE.    By  j.  L.  notter,  m.a., 

M.  D. ,  Fellow  and  Member  of  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 
Examiner  in  Hygiene,  Science  and  Art  Department,  etc.;  and  R.  H.  FIRTH, 
F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Examiner  in  Hygiene,  Science  and  Art  Department. 
With  93  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 


OWEN.  A  MANUAL  OF  ANATOMY  FOR  SENIOR  STUDENTS. 
By  EDMUND  OWEN,  M.B.,  F.R.S.C.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospiul, 
London,  and  co- Lecturer  on  Surgery,  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  its  Medical 
School.     With  210  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  price  izs.  6d, 


PICK.      SURGERY  :    A    TREATISE    FOR    STUDENTS    AND 

PRACTITIONERS.  By  T.  PICKERING  PICK,  Consulting  Surgeon 
to  St.  George's  Hospital ;  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Victoria  Hospital  for 
Children;  H.M.  Inspector  of  Anatomy  in  England  and  Wales.  With  441 
Illustrations.     Medium  8vo,  2$s, 

POOLE.     COOKERY     FOR     THE     DIABETIC.     By  W.   H.  and 

Mrs.  POOLE.     With  Preface  by  Dr.  PAVY.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s,  td. 


POORE.—  IVORKS  by  GEORGE  VIVIAN  POORE,  M.D.,  F.R.CP. 
ESSAYS  ON  RURAL  HYGIENE.    Crown  8vo,  6j.  6^. 

THE    DWELLING    HOUSE.    With  36  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  jj.  6</. 

QUAIN.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICINE;  Including  General 
Pathology,  General  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  the  Diseases  of  Wonaen 
and  Children.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  RICHARD  QUAIN,  Bart., 
M.D.Lond.,  LL.D.Edin.  (Hon.),  F.R.S.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  H.M.  the 
Queen,  President  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London,  &c.  Assisted  by  FREDERICK  THOMAS  ROBERTS, 
M.D.Lond.,  B.Sc,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University 
College,  &c. ;  and  J.  MITCHELL  BRUCE,  M.A.Abdn.,  M.D.Lond.,  FeUow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  &c.  New 
Exlition,  Revised  throughout  and  Enlarged.  In  2  Vols,  medium  8vo,  cloth, 
red  edges,  price  40J.  net. 

QUAIN.      QUAIN'S     (JONES)    ELEMENTS     OF    ANATOMY. 

New  Edition.  Edited  by  EDWARD  ALBERT  SCHAFER,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  GEORGE 
DANCER  THANE,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  University  College,  London. 
In  3  Vols. 

*,*  The  several  parts  of  this  work  form  complbtb  Text- books  op  their 
RESPECTIVE  SUBJECTS.     They  can  be  obtained  separately  as  follows  :  — 

Vol.  I.,  Part  I.   EMBRYOLOGY.    By  E.  A.  SCHAFER,  F.R.S.     With 
200  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  9^. 

Vol.  L,  Part  II.     GENERAL    ANATOMY     OR    HISTOLOGY. 
By  E.  A.  SCHAFER,  F.R.S.     With  291  Illustrations.      Royal  8vo,  I2j.  &/. 
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QUAIN  (ANATOMY)— r^;///Vi//^'^/. 

Vol.  II..  Part  I.  OSTEOLOGY  — ARTHROLOGY.  By  G.  D. 
THANE.     With  224  Illustralions.     Royal  8vo,  lis. 

Vol.  II.,  Part  II.  iMYOLOGY  —  ANGEIOLOGY.  By  G.  D. 
THANE.     With  199  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  16s. 

Vol.  III.,  Part  I.  THE  SPINAL  CORD  AND  BRAIN.  By  E.  A. 
SCHAFER,  F.R.S.     With  139  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  12s.  6d, 

Vol.  III.,  Part  II.  THE  NERVES.  By  G.  D.  THANE.  With  102 
Illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  9^. 

VoL.'llI.,  Part  III.  THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  SENSES.  By  E.  A. 
SCHAFER,  F.R.S.     With  178  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  9^. 

Vol.  III.,  Part  IV.  SPLANCHNOLOGY.  By  E.  A.  SCHAFER, 
F.R.S.,  and  JOHNSON  SYMINGTON,  M.D.  With  337  Illustrations. 
Royal  8vo,  i6s. 

Appendix.  SUPERFICIAL  AND  SURGICAL  ANATOMY.  By 
Professor  G.  I).  THANE  and  Professor  R.  J.  GODLEE,  M.S.  With  29 
Illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  ds,  td. 

SCHAFER.     THE   ESSENTIALS   OF    HISTOLOGY:    Descrip- 

tive  and  Practical.  For  the  Use  of  Students.  By  E.  A.  SchAfkr.  LL.D., 
K.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh; 
Editor  of  the  Histological  Portion  of  Quain's  **  Anatomy."  Illustrated  by 
nearly  400  Figures.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  8vo,  &r.  ; 
Interleaved,   lOi.  (xt. 


SCHENK.  MANUAL  OF  BACTERIOLOGY.  For  Practitioners  and 
Students.  With  especial  reference  to  Practical  Methods.  By  Dr.  S.  L. 
SCHENK,  Professor  (Extraordinary)  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  an  Appendix,  by  W.  R.  DAWSON,  B.A., 
M.I).,  Univ.  Dub.  ;  late  University  Travelling  Prizeman  in  Medicine.  With 
icx)  Illustrations,  some  of  which  are  coloured.     8vo.  iot.  net. 


SCHREINER.  THE  ANGORA  GOAT  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  South  African  Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Association) ;  and  A  PAPER 
ON  THE  OSTRICH  (reprinted  from  the  Zoolo/^ist  for  March,  1897).  By 
S.  C.  CRONWKIGHT  SCHREINER.  With  26  II  lust  rations  from  Photo- 
graphs.    8v(),  lOf.  6</. 

SMALE    AND    COLYER,     DISEASES    AND    INJURIES    OF 

I'HE  TEETH,  including  Pathology  and  Treatment :  a  Manual  of  Piacticn) 
I  )entiKtry  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  MORTON  SMALE,  M.  R.C.S. , 
L.S.A.,  L.D.S.,  Dental  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Dean  of  the  School, 
Denial  Hospital  of  London,  &c. ;  and  J.  F.  COLYER,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S., 
LD.S.,  Assistant  Dental  Surgeon  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  and  Assistant 
Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London.  Witti  334  Illustrations. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  I  ^. 
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SMITH    (H.    F.).    THE    HANDBOOK    FOR    MIDWIVES.      By 

HENRY  P^LY  SMITH.   B.A.,   M.B.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.     Second  Edition. 
With  41  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  price  ^s. 


—  WORKS  by  JOHN  HENRY  STEEL,  KR.C.KS,,  F.Z.S., 

A.  K.Z>.,  late  Prtt/essor  of  VeUrinary  Science  and  Principal  0/ Bombay  Veterinaty  Calleg^. 

A  TREATISE   ON  THE   DISEASES  OF  THE  DOG ;   being  a 

Manual  of  Canine  Pathology.     Especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Vcterinar> 
Practitioners  and  Students.     88  Illustrations.     8vo,  lar.  6</. 

A  TREATISE  ON    THE  DISEASES   OF  THE  OX:    being  o 

Manual  of  Bovine  Pathology.    Especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Veterinar} 
Practitioners  and  Students.     2  Plates  and  117  Woodcuts.     8vo,  15^. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES   OF  THE  SHEEP;    being 

a  Manual  of  Ovine  Pathology  for  the  use  of  Veterinary   Practitioners   and 
Students.     With  Coloured  Plate,  and  99  Woodcuts.     8vo,  \zs. 

OUTLINES  OF  EQUINE  ANATOMY ;  a   Manual    for    the    use    of 
Veterinary  Students  in  the  Dissecting  Room.     Crown  8vo,  7^.  td. 


STEVENSON.     WOUNDS    IN    V^AR :    the   Mechanism   of  their 

Production  and  their  Treatment.  By  Surgeon- Colon  el  W.  F.  STEVENSON 
(Army  Medical  Staff),  A.B.,  M.B.,  M.Ch.  Dublin  University;  Professor  of 
Military  Surgery,  Army  Medical  School,  Netley.  With  86  Illustrations.  8vo, 
price  i8f. 

"STONEHENGE."    THE  DOG  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

By  •*  STONEHENGE."  With  84  Wood  Engravings.  Square  crown  8vo,  7j.  td. 


TAPPEINER.     INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMICAL  METHODS 

OF  CLINICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  By  Dr.  H.  TAPPEINER,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pharmacology  and  Principal  of  the  Pharmacological  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Munich.  Translated  from  the  Sixth  German  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  on  Micro- Biological  Methods  of  Diagnosis,  by  EDMOND  J. 
McWEENEY,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Royal  Univ.  of  Ireland),  L.R. C.P.I.  &c.  With 
22  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6^. 


THORNTON.     HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.    By  JOHN  THORNTON, 

M.A.,  Author  of  *•  Elementary  Physiography,"  "Advanced  Physiography,** 
&c.     With  267  Illustrations,  some  of  which  are  Coloured.     Crown  8vo,  6/. 


TIRARD.       DIPHTHERIA    AND    ANTITOXIN.      By    NESTOR 

TIRARD,  M.D.  Lond.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;  Fellow 
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